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Faebbairn,  a.  M.:  See  above,  Church. 

Faith:  R.  J.  Drummond,  Faith's  Certainties,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 
G.  HcHffmann,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fides  impU- 
cita,  Leipsic,  1909. 

F£iriLON,F.:  M.  Cagnae,  F^n^ton.  Etudes  critiques, 
Paris,  1909. 

FicxBiL  P.  J.:  Af^dnge  reformatorischer  BibeHaus- 
iegung,  i.,  parts  1-2,  Luther's  Vorlesung  Hiber 
den  ROmeHnief  1676-1676,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Fox,  W.  J.:  R.  Garaett,  The  Life  of  W.  J,  Fox, 
Public  Teacher  and  Social  Reformer,  1786- 
1864,  New  Yoric,  1910. 

Francu.  Saint,  of  Sales:  M.  Hamon,  Vie  de  S, 
Francis  de  Sales,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 

Frobndb,  Societt  of:  Elisabeth  B.  Emmott,  The 
Story  ^Quakerism,  London,  1908. 
Amelia  B.  Gummere,  The  Quaker  in  the  Forum, 
Philadelphia,  1910. 

Futdrb  Punuhmsnt:  W.  R.  Savage,  The  Resur- 
rection of  Judgment  (St.  John  v.  29  R.  V.); 
or,  Eternal  not  Endless  Punishment  the  Doc- 
trine of  Holy  Writ,  London,  1909. 

Gaxvib,  a.  E.:  L^e  and  Teaching  of  Paul,  Edin- 
binghy  1910. 


Gelzer,  H,  1:  Add  to  the  worics  by  him  Sextus 
Julius  A/ricanus,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1880-98; 
AusgewakUe  Heine  Schriften,  1907;  Bysa'n- 
tinische  Kulturgeschichte,  1909,  the  last  two 
ed.  his  son  Heinrich. 

Geneva:  C.  Borgeaud,  Histoire  de  VUniversiti  de 

Qenkve,  Geneva,  1909. 
God:  W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Christian  Conception  of 

God.  London,  1909. 
L.  Hill,  The  Two  Great  Questions;  The  Existence 

ofOod  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Chicago, 

1909. 
GoLTz,  E.  Frbiherr  von  der:  Add  to  the  works 

by  him  lanatius  von  Antioch,  in  TU,  xiii.  3 

(1895);   ffachrichten  aus  dem  evangelischen 

Pr&JUgerseminar,  Wittenbeig,  1909. 

GoLTZ,  H.  Freiherr  von  der:  Kirche  und  Stoat, 
and  Orundlagen  der  chrisUichen  Sosial-Ethik, 
both  ed.  his  son,  Berlin,  1907-^. 

Gore,  C.  :  Orders  and  Unity,  London  and  New  York, 
1910. 

Gospel  and  Gosfbus:  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synop- 
tic Gospds  .  .  .  with  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary, additional  Notes  by  I.  Abrahams, 
vols.  i.-ii.,  London,  1909. 
W.  Fairweather,  The  Background  of  the  Gos- 
pels; or  Judaism  in  the  Period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  New  York,  1909. 
J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horcs  synoptica.  Contributions 
to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problems,  2d  ed.. 
New  Yoric,  1910. 

Gotiheil,  R.  J.  H.:  Semitic  Study  Series,  ed.  R.  J. 
H.  Gottheil  and  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  Leyden,  1909. 

Grafton,  C.  C:  A  Journey  Godward  of  Doulos-Iesou 
Christou  (a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ),  Milwau- 
kee, 1910  (autobiography). 

Hades:  M.  Landau,  HbUe  und  Fegfeuer  in  Volke- 
glaube,  Dichtung  und  Kirchenlehre,  Heidel- 
berg, 1909. 

Hall,  T.  C:  Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ethics,  New  Yoiic,  1910. 

Hamburg,  Archbishopric  of:  F.  ChirschmaniK  Dis 
dUaren  Papsturkunden  des  Erzbistums  Hamr 
burg,  Hamburg,  1909. 

Habchurabi:  A.  Ungnad,  KeHschrifttexie  der  Gesetze 
Hammurapis.  A  utographie  der  Stele  sowie  der 
aUbabylonischen,  CMurischen  und  neubabylo- 
nischen  Fragmenta,  Leipsic,  1909. 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabis  Gesetz, 
vol.  iii.,  ib.,  1909. 

Harmony  of  the  GosPEiis:  H.  M.  Loudon,  7*Ae 
Hfe  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, London,  1909. 

Hartmann,  K.  R.  E.  von:  O.  Braun,  Eduard  von 
Hartmann,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  N.  B.  Emerson,  Unwritten 
Literature  of  Hawaii;  The  Sacred  Songs  of  the 
Hula,  collected  and  trand,  wUh  Notes  and  an 
Account  of  the  Hula,  Washington,  1909. 

Heinrici,  K.  F.  G.:  Beitrdge  tur  GeschuJUe  und  Er- 
kldrung  des  N.  T.,  vol.  v.,  Des  Petrus  von 
Laodicea  Erkldrung  des  Matthdusevangeliums, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

Hexateuch:  F.  A.  Jones,  The  Dates  of  Genesis, 
London.  1909. 
W.  Engelkemper,  HeUigtum  und  Opferstdtten 
in  dm  GesAun  des  Pentateuch,  Faderbom, 
1909. 
W.  A.  Van  Es,  De  Eigendom  in  den  Pentateuch, 
Kempen,  1909. 
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H.  M.  Wiener,  EasauB  in  PenUUeuehal  CriUcism, 
Oberlin,  1910  (restates  the  conservative 
position). 

HiBBERT  LEcnnoBs:  1909,  W.  James,  Pluralistic 
Univer$e,  London  and  New  York,  1909. 

HiNDuraic:  R.  B.  L.  B.  Natb,  The  Bhagwad  Gila 
in  Modem  Ltfe,  Calcutta,  1909. 

HoBBEB,  T.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  785 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Holland:  G.  W.  Edwards,  Holland  of  To-day,  New 
York,  1909. 
Jaarboek   der    Vereeni^ing   voor   nederlandach- 
lutherache  KerkgeachiedeniM,  ed.,  J.  W.  Pont, 
Amsterdam,  1909. 

Holt  Spirit:  A.  C.  Dawner,  The  Miseum  and  Min- 
ittraiion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1909. 

HoMiLETics:  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Preacher;  hie  Pereon, 
Method,  and  Message,  New  York,  1909. 

HOBSLBT,  S.:  H.  H.  Jebb,  A  Oreat  Bishop  of  One 
Hundred  Years  ago,  A  Sketch  of  tne  Life  of 
Samuel  Horsley,  London,  1909. 

Hour,  F.  J.  A.:  The  Epistle  of  St.  James;  Greek 
Text,  Introduction,  and  Commentary  as  far  as 
iv.  7,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

HuusBAN  Lectures:  1909-10,  W.  E.  Chadwick, 
Social  Relationships  in  the  Light  of  Christian- 
ity, London,  1910. 

HuiCE,  D.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  819 
sqq..  New  York,  1909. 

Ideausic :  C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  VidMiem  pLatonv- 
cien,  Paris,  1909. 
R.  C.  Eucken,  Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism, 
New  York,  1909. 

Ignatius  or  Lotola:  See  below,  Jesuftb. 

J.  Thompson,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  ed.  J.  H. 
Pollen,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

Immortautt:  See  above,  God. 

Incense:  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchl^,  A  History  of  the  Use 
of  Incense  in  Divine  Worship,  London,  1909. 

India:  S.  vonKetkar,  The  History  of  Caste  in  India; 
Evidence  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  on  the  Social 
Conditions  in  India  during  the  third  Century 
A.  D.,  vol.  i.,  New  York,  1909. 

A.  Lillie,  India  in  Primitive  Christianity,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

iNFALUBiLnT  OF  THE  Pope:  W.  J.  S.  Simpson, 
Roman  Catholic  Opposition  to  Papal  Infal- 
HbUity,  London,  1909. 

Inge,  W.  R.  :  Faith  and  its  Psychology,  London,  1909, 

New  Yoik,  1910. 
Isaac  of  Nineveh:    De  perfectione  rdigiosa,  ed. 

P.  Bedjan,  Leipsic,  1910. 
IsRABL,  History  of:    E.  E.  Jessel,  T?ie  Unknown 
History  of  the  Jews.    Discovered  from  the  an- 
cient Records  and  Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  London,  1909. 

J.  H.  Kann,  Geschichte  der  jUdischen  Literatur,  2 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1909. 

N.  Slouschz,  The  Renaissance  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture {17^3-1886),  Philadelphia,  1909. 

H.  Brody  and  K.  Albrecht,  The  New  Hebrew 
School  of  Poets  of  the  Spanish  Arabian  Epoch, 
London,  1909. 

O.  A.  Tofteen,  The  Historic  Exodus,  Chicago, 
1909. 

B.  H.  Alford,  Old  Testament  History  and  Lilera- 
ture,  London,  1910. 


D.  W.  Amram,  The  Makers  of  Hebrew  Books  in 
Italy;  being  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Printing  Press,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

A.  T.  Clay,  Amwrru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern 
Semites;  a  Study  showing  that  the  Religion  and 
Culture  of  Isradare  not  of  Babylonittn  Origin, 
ib.,  1910. 

N.  D.  Davis,  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Barbados,  ib.,  1910. 

Jainisic  :  U.  D.  Barodia,  History  and  Literature  of 

Jainism,  London,  1909. 
James:  See  above,  Hort. 
Japan:  See  below,  Korea. 

H.  B.  Montgomery,  The  Empire  of  the  East. 

A  simple  Account  of  Japan  as  it  was,  is  and 

will  be,  Chicago,  1909. 

Jefferson.  C.  E.:  Talks  on  High  Themes  for  Young 
Christians,  Boston,  1909. 

jESurrs:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.,  386 
sqq.,  591  sqq.,  New  York.  1909. 

A.  Astrian,  Historia  de  la  Com^iiia  de  Jesus  en 
la  Asistencia  de  Espafia,  vd.  iii.,  Madrid,  1909. 

P.  von  Hoensbroech,  14  Jahre  Jesuit.  Per- 
sMiches  und  grundsdtdiches,  Leipsic,  1900. 

T.  Huffhes.  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  North  America  Colonial  and  Federal, 
London,  1909. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  imfwrtant 
sources  available  in  the  Monumenta  historica 
societatis  Jesu  in  course  of  publication  in 
several  series  at  Freiburg  since  1894,  of 
which  over  thirty  volumes  have  already 
been  published,  including  J.  A.  de  Pcdanco's 
Vita  IgnaHi  LouUcb  et  rerum  societatis  Jesu 
historia,  6  vols.,  1894-98,  and  several  series 
of  EpistolcB. 
Jesus  Christ:  W.  Bauer,  Das  Leben  Jesu  im  Zeit- 
alter  der  neutestamentlichen  Apokryphen, 
Tubingen,  1909. 

G.  Mommert,  Zur  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu^ 
Leipsus,  1909. 
Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  ...  of:    J.  Bums,  The 
Christ  Face  in  AH,  London,  1909. 

John  the  Apostle:  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel in  Research  and  Debate,  New  York,  1910. 

John  of  Salisbury:  C.  I.  Webb,  John  of  Salisbury, 

2  vob.,  Oxford,  1909. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a:  J.  Williams,  Thomas  of  Kern- 

pen,  London,  1909. 

King,  H.  C:  The  Ethics  of  Jesus,  New  York,  1910; 
also  see  above.  Apologetics. 

Kliefoth,  T.  F.  D.:   E.  Haack,  Dr.  Theodor  Kite- 

foth,  1910. 
Knox,  G.  W.:   The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God; 

an  Interpretation  for  the  modem  Man,  Boston, 

1909. 
Korea:  H.  G.  Underwood,  The  Rdigions  of  Eastern 

Asia,  New  York,  1910. 
Miss  A.  L.  A.  Baird,  Daf^)reak  in  Korea,  New 

York,  1909. 
Ladd,  G.  T.  :  Knowledge.  Ltfe,  and  Reality;  an  Essay 

in  Systematic  Philosophy,  New  York,  1910. 

Lamaism:   J.  Sheepshanks,  My  Life  in  Mongolui, 

London,  1903. 
H.    Leder,    Das  geheimnisvoUs   Tibet.    Reise- 

frUchte  aus  dem  geisUichen  Reiche  des  Dalair 

Lama,  Leipsic,  1909. 
S.  Hedin,  Transhimalaya,  New  Yoik,  1909. 
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Lamennak,  H.  F.  R.  de:  Le  PrHn  el  Vami,  Letr 
tm  inidUes  de  LamennaU  d  la  haronne  Cotler, 

Lang,   A.:    AphoriaHtche  BetradUungen  aber  daa 

KauaalprMem,  Cologne,  1909. 
Lba,  H.  C:  Die  Werke  von  Henry  Charles  Lea  und 

verwandie  BikJier,  Monster,  1906. 
IciBNTn:    E.  Ruck,   Die   leibniz'eche  Slaaieidee, 

Ttlbingen,  1909. 
Lso  X.:    C.  F.  Young,   The  Medici,  i.  403-427. 

London,  1909. 

LrruBoics:    J.  B.  Wainewrigfat,  The  Qjjioe  for  the 
CommemoraHon  of  Peier  and  Paid  according 
to  the  ByrnnOne  Rite,  London,  1909. 
A.  Franx,  Die  Hrchliche  BenedikUonen  vn  Mit- 
tekdter,  2  vols.,  Freibuig,  1910. 

Locke,  J.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  Hietary,  vi.  809 
aqq..  New  Yoik,  1909. 

LouBARDs:  C.  Blasel,  Die  Wanderziige  der  Lango- 
barden,  Breelau,  1909. 
F.  Dahn,  K&nigthume  der  germaniachen  St&mme 
und  aeine  Oeechichte  bia  zur  Aufldmng  dee  kar- 
oUngiechen  Reichee,  vd.  xii..  Die  Langobarden, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

Lobd's  Prater:  J.  D.  Jones.  The  Modd  Prayer; 
a  Series  of  Expositions,  New  York,  1909. 

Lo6  VON  Rom:  F.  E.  Clarice,  The  Gospel  in  Latin 
Lands,  Outline  Studies  of  Protestant  Work 
in  LaHn  Countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
London  and  New  Yoric,  1909. 

LouRDBs:  P.  G.  Boissarie,  Heaven's  Recent  Won- 
ders; or,  the  Work  of  Lourdes,  New  York, 
1910. 
A.  Imbert-Goubeyre,  La  SHgmatisation,  Vextase 
divine,  el  les  mirades  de  Lourdes,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1894. 

LuLLT,  Raymond:  O.  Keicher,  Raymundus  LuUus 
und  seine  SteUvng  zur  arabischen  Phiiosophie, 
Monster,  1909. 

Luther,  M.:  H.  Denifle  and  A.  M.  Weiss^  Luther 
und  Luthertum  in  der  ersten  Entunckdung, 
voL  ii.,  Mains,  1909. 

Lutherans:  See  above,  Holland. 

Mainz:  R.  Wenck,  Die  Stdlungdes  Erssttftes  Maim 
un  Qange  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  1909. 


Mani,  Manicheibm:  C.  Salemann,  Manichdische 
Studien.  Die  mUtdversischen  Texts  in  ,  ,  , 
Transcription,  mil  Glossar  und  grammaHschen 
Bemerkungen,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Mart,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ:  B.  Bartmann, 
Christus  ein  Oegner  dee  MarienkuUus  t  Frei- 
burg, 1909. 

Materialism:  H.  Thoden  van  Vehen,  Sysiem  des 
rdigiiisen  Materialismus,  Leyden,  1909. 

Matreson,  G.  :  St,  John's  Portrait  of  Christ,  London, 
1910. 

Mathews,  S.  :  The  Social  Oospd,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Matilda,  Countess  op  Tuscany:  Nora  Dufif,  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany,  London,  1909. 

Matthew:  A  new  commentary  is  by  E.  E.  Ander- 
son, Edinburgh,  1909. 

Mediator:  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Doc- 
trine of  Mediation,  London,  1910. 

Medo-Persia:  A.  Hoffmann-Kutschke,  Die  aU- 
persischen  KeUinscknften  des  Grossk6nigs 
DOrajawausch  /.  bei  Behistun,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

Methodists:  W.  Burt,  Europe  and  Methodism, 
Cincinnati,  1909. 

Midrash:  M.  S.  Zuckermandel,  Tosefta,  Mischna 
und  Boraitha  in  ihrem  VerhOUnis  zu  einander, 
Oder  palastinensische  und  habylonischB  Hal- 
acha,  vol.  ii.,  Frankfort,  1909. 

Mnjcz  or  Kremsibr:  F.  H.  H.  V.  LOtzow,  The  lAfe 
and  Times  of  Master  John  Hue,  pp.  27-37, 
London  and  New  York,  1909. 

Missions  to  the  Heathen:  A.  Launay,  Hist,  des 
missions  de  Chine,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 

Modernism:  J.  H.  F.  Peile,  Ecdesia  discens:  the 
Church's  Lesson  from  the  Age,  New  Yoric, 
1909. 

Moffat,  J.:  The  Second  Things  in  Ltfe,  London, 
1910. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedanism:    J.  Schapiro,  Die 
haggadischen  Elemente  im  ertOhlenden  Ted 
des  Korans,  Strasburs,  1907. 
M.  Hartmann,    Der  Idam.  Oeschichte,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Monasticism:  K.  Lake,  The  Early  Days  of  Monas- 
ticism  on  Mount  Athos,  London,  1909,  New 
York,  1910. 

Monte  Cassino:  E.  Casptir,  Petrus  Diaconus  und  die 
Monte  Cassineser  Fdlschungen,  Berlin.  1909. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ADDENDA 


Buddenbieo,  O.  G.  R.:  d.  at  Dresden  Oct.  13, 1908. 
Casanas  t  Pages,  S.:  d.  Sept.  27, 1908. 
Deutbcr,  S.  M.:  d.  at  Berlin  July  4, 1909. 
DoDs,  M.:  d.  at  Edinburgh  Apr.  26, 1909. 
FmBEB,  G.  P. :  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  20, 1909. 
Foes,  C.  D. :  d.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  29, 1910. 
Goi/rz,  E.  Freiherr  von  der:  since  1906  principal 

of  the  Predigerseminar  at  Wittenberg. 
Ghbssmann,  H.:    became  extraordinaiy  professor 

of  0.  T.  exegesis  at  Berlin,  1906. 


Haupt,  E.:  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  19, 1910. 
Hausrath,  a.  :  d.  at  Heidelberg  Aug.  2, 1909. 

HEnMUELLER,  W.:   became  ordinary  professor  at 
Marburg,  1908. 

HoFMANN,  R.  H.:  retired  from  service,  1910. 

Huntington,  W.  R.:   d.  at  Nahant,  Mass.,  July 
26,1909. 

Kneucker,  J.  J.:  d.  at  Heidelbeig  Dec.  24,  1909. 
LucKOCK,  H.  M.:  d.  at  Lichfield  (14  m.  n.  of  Bir- 
mingham) Mar.  24,  1909. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2,  line  10:  Read  "  1856  "  for 
"  1860." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56.  col.  2,  line  14:  Read  "  1863  "  for 
'^1862." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2.  lines  22-23:  Cancel  the  text 
and  r^Eui  '*  is  not  by  nature  immortal  but 
receiveB  eternal  life  only  by  faith  in  Ghziat." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  80,  col.  2:  Insert "  African  Union  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.    See  Mbtho- 

DisTB,  rv.,  9. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  88,  cd.  2,  line  16  from  bottom:  Read 
•' IIL,  2  "  for  "  II.,  3." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  123,  col.  2:  Insert "  Alexander,  Michael 
Solomon.  See  Jerusalbic,  Angucan-Ger- 
ifAN  Bishopric  in." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  161,  col.  1,  line  10:  Read  "  307  "  for 
"  379." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  178,  coL  2:  Insert  "Angelus  Silesius. 
See  Scheffler,  Johann." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  193,  col.  2,  line  15  from  bottom:  Read 
"a  majority"  for  "two-thirds." 

Vol.  u.,  p.  230,  col.  1,  line  8:  Read  "Nlmes  Mar. 
23"  for ''Paris  Apr.  15." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  298,  col.  2:  Insert: 

The    Bulgarian   Naiional   Church   in   the 
United  States:  There  are,  according  to  moderate 


calculations,  about  25.000  Bulgarians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  toe  immigration  of  Bulgarians 
becoming  numerous  since  1903.  They  have  settled 
in  great  numbers  at  Granite  City  and  Madison,  HI., 
Hopkins,  Mich.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  scat- 
tered also  fartner  westward,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  New  Yoik  City 
and  also  in  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Canada.  The  first  Bulgarian  church  in  the  United 
States  was  built  in  1907  in  Madison,  HI.,  being 
fdlowed  by  those  at  Granite  City  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  at  present  three  Bulgarian  priests  in  the 
United  States.  A.  A.  Stamouu. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  321,  col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom:  Read 
"Old  Orchard,  Me."  for  "Newton  Centre, 
Mass." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  ed.  2,  line  34:  Read  "  1868^89  " 
for  "  1858^59." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  346:  Under  Damien,  Father.  Read 
"  Veuster  "  for  "  Venster." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  viii,  cd.  2:  Read  "  Robert  William 
Stewart "  for  "  Robert  Walter  Stewart." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  73,  col.  1,  line  20  from  bottom:  Read 
"Ann  Morse  (or  Moore  or  O'Moor)"  for 
"  Ambrose  Morse. " 

Vol.  v..  p.  406,  col.  1,  line  12:  Read  " inamissibil- 
ity  "  for  "  inadmisnbiUty." 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  systein  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew: 


K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

n  =  b 

a  =  b 

0  =  t 

3  =  bh  or  b 

%  =  y 

I  =  g 

3  =  k 

j  =  gh  or  g 

3  rr  kb  or  k 

n  =  d 

i^  =  l 

n  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

:  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

B  =  P 

D  =  ph  or  p 

n  =  r 
bf  =  8 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a.  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-eyident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  (th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  ••  "  fifo 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  '•  "  why 


>  In  Mwented  lylUbles  only ;  In  unaooented  lyllables  it  approximates  the  aoond  of  e  In  over.    The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  It,  Indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  In  Ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  French  words)  Is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  a  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HEEZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


LIUTPRAHD,  lOt'prand:    Medieval  Italian  his- 
torian; d.  about  970.    He  was  of  Lombard  descent 
and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pavia,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  King  Hugo,  and  later 
became  the  chancellor  of  King  Berengar.     In  949 
he  went  to  Ck>n8tantinople  on  a  mission  for  the 
king,  but  afterward  became  opposed  to  Berengar 
and  went  to  the  court  of  Otto  I.,  who  made  him 
bishop  of  Cremona  in  962.    Six  years  later  he  made 
a  second  journey  to  Constantinople  to  gain  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  princess  for  Otto  II.     His  three 
works,  none  of  which  are  complete,  are  as  follows: 
Aidapodosis,  a  history  from  8S7  to  949,  designed 
to  requite  the  good  and  evil  which  he  had  experi- 
enced and  directed  especially  against  Berengar  and 
Willa;   Liber  de  rtbu8  gestis  OtUmis  magni  imperor 
toris,  a  history  from  960  to  964;    and  Rdatio  de 
Ugakone  Constantinopoliianaf  describing  his  second 
visit  to  the  city.     His  style  is  attractive,  but  the  sub- 
jectivity and  unreliability  of  his  writings  render  their 
historical  value  only  secondary.         (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuographt:    His  works  are  collected  in  MGH,  Script., 
iii  (1839).  264-363,  and  in  MPL,  cxxxvi.  787-^38.     Ck>n- 
sult:    R.  A.  Kdpke.  De  vita  et  9cripiia  Liudprandi,  Berlin, 
1842:    C.    Dftndliker  and   J.   J.   Mailer.   Luidprand  von 
Cremona  und   aeine  Quellen,   Leipeic,    1871;     F.   Kdhler, 
Beitrdge  rur  TextkrH^  lAudprande  von  Cremona,  in  NA, 
viii  (1883).  49-89;    A.  Zanelli.  Una  Ugaiione  a  Coetanti- 
nopoli   net  Mcoto  x..   Brescia.   1883;    Wattenbach,  DOQ, 
i  (1885).  347,  .391-396,  i  (1893).  372.  423-428;    L.  von 
Ranke.  Weltifeaehiehte,  viii.  634-655.  Leipsic.  1887;    Pott- 
hast.  WeffweiBer,  742-744  (for  further  literature). 

LIVERMORE,  ABIEL  ABBOT:  American  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30,  1811;  d.  there 
Nov.  28,  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  (1833)  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
(1836).  He  was  pastor  at  Keene,  N.  H.  (1836-50), 
Cincinnati,  O.  (1850-56),  and  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
(1857-63),  editing  while  he  was  in  Yonkers  The 
ChrigUan  Inquirer.  He  was  president  of  the  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.,  Theological  School  (1863-89).  He 
wrote:  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  (2  vols., 
Boston  and  New  York,  1850),  Acts  (1844),  and 
Romans  (1854);  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (Keene, 
1846);  and  the  Marriage  Offering  (Boston,  1848). 

UVUIG  GOD,  CHURCH  OF  THE:  An  organ- 
ization foimded  in  1894  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by 
John  Vinson  (q.v.)  and  his  mother,  Mary  Jane  Vin- 
son, and  by  others  in  other  places.  It  is  Congre- 
gational in  polity;  has  as  officers  elders  and  dea- 
cons, serving  the  local  churches;  and  believes  in 
annual  associations  of  all  local  churches  by  dele- 
VIL— 1 


gates.  It  lajrs  stress  upon  the  fact  that  its  ministry 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  called  by  the  Holy 
iSpirit;  makes  the  Bible  its  creed  and  book  of  dis- 
cipline; and  its  ordinances  are  baptism  of  con- 
verted believers  by  immersion,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
washing  of  feet,  and  the  kiss  of  salutation,  and  it 
regards  as  of  special  importance  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  The  church  also  deems  of 
special  importance  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
It  holds  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  holy  in 
soul,  spirit,  and  body,  and  were  possessed  of  free 
will;  that  both  were  allured  by  Satan  and  being 
led  by  him  they  disobeyed  God's  conmiand,  after 
which  Satan  in  spirit  entered  into,  and  depraved 
them  wholly.  The  depravity  to  which  they  were 
thus  subjected  affected  by  heredity  only  the  bodies 
of  their  descendants,  but  soul  and  spirit  of  all  in- 
fants, being  the  creation  and  gift  of  (}od  at  concep- 
tion (Eccl.  xii.  7;  Zech.  xii.  1;  Heb.  xii.  9),  are  pure 
until  by  volimtary  yielding  to  Satan's  temptations 
they  become  defiled  by  their  own  first  act  of  sin, 
after  the  fashion  of  Adam  and  Eve.  To  meet  this 
doctrine  of  sin  and  depravity  they  regard  the  true 
doctrine  of  sanctification  to  be  the  following.  The 
act  itself  is  a  "  setting  apart,"  a  "  separation,"  in 
w;hich  there  are  six  steps:  (1)  Universal  Salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  of  all  infants  from 
conception  until  the  time  when  they  voluntarily 
sin  (Rom.  v.  18;  Matt.  xix.  14).  (2)  Regenerar 
tion — conversion,  by  faith  and  repentance  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  whereby  the  indwelling  Satan, 
installed  by  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  sin, 
is  turned  out,  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  love  enter  the  believer  by  faith  in  the  risen 
Lord  (Luke  xi.  24-26;  Eph.  ii.  2,  iv.  22-23;  Col. 
iii.  9-10;  John  i.  13;  Rom.  v.  5).  (3)  Instanta- 
neous cleansing  of  soul,  spirit  and  body,  of  all  de- 
pravity, thus  resulting  in  perfect  holiness  (II  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Heb.  vi.  1),  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  believer's  faith  and  consecration  (Rom.  xii.  1; 
Heb.  xii.  14,  etc.).  (4)  Baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
resulting  in  the  full  manifestation  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  fire  of  love  (Matt.  iii.  11; 
Acts  i.  6,  8,  ii.  1-21).  (5)  Resurrection,  afifecting 
the  body  on  the  final  judgment  day,  the  body  being 
changed,  cleansed  from  its  vileness  into  the  like- 
ness of  Christ's  glorious  body  (Dan.  xii.  2;  Rom. 
viii.  23;  I  Cor.  xv.  52-55;  Phil.  iii.  21).  (6)  The 
healing  of  the  physical  body  from  all  diseases  by 
and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  by  the  prayer 
of  faith,  diseases  being  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
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by  Satan  and  his  demons  (Isa.  liii.  4-6,  R.  V.  mar- 
gin; Matt.  viii.  17;  James  v.  14-15;  Mark  ix.  21- 
29;  Luke  xiii.  11-17). 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  church  reports 
two  congregations  in  Indiani^x>lis,  Ind.,  and  many 
scattered  adherents  elsewhere.        John  VmaoN. 

LIVINGSTON,  JOHN  HBNRT:  The  "father  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America '';  b.  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1746;  d.  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  attended  Yale 
College  (M.A.,  1762)  and  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  went  to  Holland  in  1766  to  study  theology  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht  (D.D.,  1770).  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  in  1760,  and 
in  1770  he  became  second  English  preacher  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  Driven 
from  the  city  by  the  Revolution,  he  preached  at 
Kingston  1776,  at  Albany  1776-79,  at  Livingstone 
Manor  1779-81,  and  at  Poughkeepsie  1781-83.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  S3mod  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology;  and  in  1810 
the  synod  called  him  to  New  Bnmswick  to  open  a 
theological  seminary  there,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  president  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  Col- 
lege. These  two  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  By 
his  learning,  piety,  and  dignity,  he  won  the  respect 
of  both  parties  then  existing  in  the  church;  and  un- 
der his  skilful  management  "  the  Conferentie  "  and 
"  the  Coetus  "  were  united  (1771).  Thus  the  credit 
of  forming  the  independent  oiganisation  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America  (q.v.)  must  be 
given  to  him.  It  was  he,  also,  who  principally 
shaped  the  constitution  of  this  church,  and  pre- 
pared its  first  psalm-  and  hymn-book  (1787).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired.  His  theological 
lectures  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Sage 
Library,  New  Brunswick,  but  an  abstract  of  them 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Alva  Neal,  New  York, 
1831,  2d  ed.  1832.  His  publications  include  sev- 
eral sermons,  also  Funeral  Service,  or  Mediiaiums 
adapted  to  Funeral  Addreaeee  (New  York,  1812); 
and  A  Diasertation  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Man  wUh 
his  Sieter-inrLaw  (strongly  oondenming  it  as  un- 
lawful; New  Brunswick,  1816). 

Bibuoobapht:   A.  Gunn,  Memain  of  Jchn  Henry  lAvino- 
f  ton.  New  York,  1829.  condensed  by  T.  W.  Chamben,  1866. 

LIVINGSTONE,    DAVID:    Explorer    and    mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  was  bom  at  Blantyre  (8  m.  s.e. 
of   Glasgow)    liar.   19,   1813,   and   died  in  Ilala, 
Central  Africa,  May  1,  1873.    He  grew  up  amid 
the  austere  Scotch  piety  of  his  home,  with  very 
limited  schooling.    At  ten  he  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  factory,  and  formed  the  habit  of  putting 
most  of  his  earnings  into  the  aoquisi- 
Early      tion  of  books  (a  Latin  grammar,  works 
Life  and    on  natural  science,  etc.),   which  he 
Education,  studied  far  into  the  night.    His  studies 
were  so  successful  that  in  1830  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
object  of  studying  medicine,  supporting  himself  by 
factory  work  in  the  sunmier  months.    To  this  pe- 
riod belongs  his  awakening  to  personal  Christian- 
ity.   He  describes  his  inner  transformation  as  be- 
ing similar  to  the  curing  of  coloi^blindness.    His 
d^ir?  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  was  directed 


by  an  appeal  of  Gatzlafif's  toward  the  mission  in 
China.  He  began  to  study  theology  with  the  de- 
sign of  going  to  China  as  an  independent  miasion- 
ary.  Qonao  friends,  however,  induced  him  to  join 
an  organised  mission.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  whose 
expense  he  continued  his  studies.  When  these 
were  completed,  his  proposed  expedition  to  China 
was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Opiimi  War. 
Through  the  influence  of  Robert  Moffat,  then  in  Eng- 
land, Us  thoughts  were  turned  to  South  Africa,  for 
whidi  he  was  duly  commiasioned  on  Dec.  8. 1840. 

At  Moffat's  station,  Kuruman,  Livingstone  was 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  Bechuana  people. 
While  astonished  at  the  results  already  achieved 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  modify  his  earlier  concep- 
tions. In  many  particulars  he  was 
BailyMis-  not  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
sionary  methods.  Before  long  his  character- 
LaboiB.  istic  impulse  to  go  further  manifested 
itself.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival 
he  made  a  journey  of  over  700  miles,  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  wherever  he  went  by  his 
medical  activity.  Upon  Moffat's  return  with  the 
3roung  missionary  Edwards,  Livingstone  migrated 
with  the  latter  to  the  Ba-katla  tribe.  Here,  with 
great  practical  efficiency,  he  organised  the  Mabotsa 
station,  to  which  in  1843  be  brought  Moffat's 
daughter  as  his  wife.  On  account  of  difficulties 
arising  apparently  out  of  the  wounded  vanity  of 
his  colleague,  who  even  brought  chaiges  against 
him  before  the  missionary  board  of  directors,  Liv- 
ingstone proceeded  in  1846  to  the  cotmtry  of  the 
Bakwena,  deserting  the  house  and  plantations  at 
Mabotsa.  He  now  founded  a  station  on  the  river 
Kolobefi  to  which  Setshele,  the  chieftain,  trans- 
ferred his  capital.  Tins  chief,  who  had  known 
Livingstone  since  his  first  journey,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  teaching,  and  whcoi  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  polygamy  he  was  baptised.  Un- 
fortimately,  but  few  of  his  subjects  followed  him. 
Concerning  Livingstone's  personal  missionary  la- 
bors at  this  period  little  is  Imown,  as  lus  diaries  have 
been  lost.  Since  he  refused  to  take  in  any  but 
true  believers,  the  congregation  remained  very 
small.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
satisfied  with  his  labors  here,  which  would  never 
have  made  him  famous. 

His  great  nature  impelled  him  onward.  There 
was  no  rest  for  him  at  Kolobefi.  At  the  cost  of 
laborious  journeys,  he  was  continually  seeking  new 
tribes.  The  immediate  occasion  was  furnished  by 
the  destruction  of  lus  station  by  the  Boers,  who, 
having  retreated  before  the  Ehiglish  power  into  the 
interior,  kept  a  sharp  watch  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  obtaining  firearms,  while  Livingstone,  a  thor- 
ough free-trader,  paid  no  attention  to  their  wishes. 
So  when  Setshele  failed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Boers  that  he  should  suppress  this 
traffic  in  his  tribe,  a  retaliatory  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken against  his  capital,  in  which  the  mission 
station  was  destroyed.  At  the  time  Livingstone 
with  his  wife  and  child  was  on  the  journey  in  course 
of  which  he  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  and  was 
paving  the  way  by  his  acquaintance  with  Sebituane, 
chief  of  the  Makololo,  toward  wider  enterprises. 
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After  escorting  his  family  to  Gape  Town,  he  re- 
turned, and  in  1853  b^gan  some  preliminary  mis- 
sionary labor  with  the  tribe  at  Linyanti  on  the 
River  Tahobe,  which  was  in  time  to  spread  abroad 
to  the  Barotse  race,  then  subject  to  the  Makololo, 
in  the  luxuriantly  fertile  Zambesi  plain.  A  mission 
of  this  kind,  however,  required  a  direct  and  easy 
way  of  communication  with  home.  In  order  to 
seek  such  a  way,  Livingstone,  supplied  by  Sekeletu 
(son  and  successor  of  Sebituane)  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  bearers,  undertook  the  journey  to  Loanda, 
where  he  arrived  May  31,  1854.  After  a  short  rest 
he  returned  to  the  Makololo,  whose  capital,  by  his 
advice,  was  transferred  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambesi.  Next  he  proceeded  down  stream  to  the 
east,  discovered  Victoria  Falls,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1856  reached  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Tete,  where 
he  left  his  Makololo  companions  and  returned  by 
way  of  Kilimane  to  England. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  had  become  a  world- 
renowned  explorer.  While  writing  the  accounts  of 
his  travels,  and  in  the  midst  of  diverting  influences, 
very  extensive  new  plans  took  shape  in  his  mind. 
A  mission  on  vast  lines,  combined  with  colonusa- 
tion  and  trade,  was  contemplated.  He  severed  his 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
after  it  had  sanctioned  the  founding 

Ezplont-    of  a  Makololo  mission,  which  he  prom- 
tions       ised  to  support.    He  personally  a»- 

1858-64.  sumed  the  leadership  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Zambesi  with  government  sup- 
port, in  the  cf^Micity  of  British  consul.  With  this 
was  combined  an  enterprise  of  the  Universities 
Mission  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
*'  colonizing  mission "  in  the  Zambesi  district. 
This  second  period  of  Livingstone's  activity  in 
Africa  (1858-64)  was  full  of  difficulties,  disap- 
pointments, and  failures.  In  the  ascent  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  expedition  found  little  support  among 
the  Portuguese.  What  proved  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  Livingstone's  plans  was  their  toleration 
of  the  slave-trade.  Meanwhile  he  explored  the 
Shire,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Zambesi;  dia- 
covered  Lake  Shirwa  and  reached,  by  way  of  the 
south,  Lake  Nyasa,  which  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered along  its  eastern  shore  by  the  German  ex- 
plorer Roscher.  He  then  journeyed  overland  to 
the  Makololo,  among  whom  in  the  mean  time  a 
mission  had  been  founded  by  the  London  Society 
amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  fever  had  car- 
ried off  its  entire  staff.  Shortly  afterward,  in  an 
uprising  of  the  subject  tribes,  the  Makololo  were 
exterminated.  Their  tribal  lands  were  assigned 
to  the  Barotse,  among  whom  eventually  the  Paris 
mission  assumed  the  labor  toward  which  Living- 
stone had  aspired  in  connection  with  that  r^on. 
Bishop  MacKenzie  meanwhile  had  arrived  with 
missionaries  and  colonists.  The  first  station  of 
the  colonizing  mission  was  founded  near  Lake 
Shirwa.  But  while  Livingstone  was  occupied  with 
the  farther  exploration  of  Lake  Nyasa  (1862),  the 
new  establishment  once  again  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  fever,  drought,  famine,  and  the  assaults 
of  the  savage  slave-hunter  Ajawa.  After  the  bish- 
op's death,  the  few  remaining  members  removed 
the  cobny  to  the  Shire.    They  succeeded  no  better 


here  in  effecting  a  permanent  settlement;  and  thus 
the  realization  of  Livingstone's  favorite  plan  was 
frustrated.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  troubled 
by  dissensions  among  the  officers  of  the  expedition. 
A  fresh  reinforcement  arrived,  including  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone, who  desired  to  share  her  husband's 
journeys.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  had  to  conunit 
his  wife  to  the  grave  (1862).  From  the  depth  of 
mourning  he  roused  himself  to  new  labor.  He 
sought  to  discover  a  better  approach  to  Lake 
Nyasa  and  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Rovuma. 
Here  again  many  difficulties  and  disappointments 
were  encountered.  It  grew  plainer  and  plainer  that 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  yet  to  be  real- 
ized, and  in  1864  it  was  recalled  by  the  Government. 

Livingstone  remained  only  a  year  in  England. 
With  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  persons  of  influ- 
ence, he  formed  new  plans,  which  no  longer  had  to 
do  with  definite  missionary  labors,  but  contem- 
plated the  solution  of  that  great  problem  of  civil- 
ization, the  opening  up  of  oential 
Final       Africa,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 

Period  of    the   suppression    of   the   slave-trade. 

African     Directly  after  completing  his  second 
Work,      book,  The  Zambesi  and  Us  TrUnUaries 

1865-73.  (London,  1864),  he  sailed  for  Bombay 
with  the  idea  of  oiganizing  a  new  ex- 
pedition from  that  base.  He  recruited  soldiers  in 
India;  and  two  native  Africans,  Chuma  and  Susi, 
trained  in  an  Indian  mission  school,  became  his 
faithful  servants.  The  bearers  were  recruited  on 
Johanna  Island.  Provision  was  made  for  beasts 
of  burden,  including  camels,  buffaloes,  mules,  and 
asses.  This  imposing  expedition  was  led  by  Liv- 
ingstone, the  sole  European  member  of  it,  by  way 
of  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma.  His 
plan  was  to  pass  around  the  Portuguese  colony  and 
open  a  route  for  legitimate  trade  conununication 
and  Christian  influences  all  the  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  As  the  expedition  proceeded 
geographical  exploration  became  more  and  more 
preminent  in  its  work.  Again,  and  very  soon, 
unexpected  difficulties  occurred.  In  course  of  a 
few  months  the  Indian  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  back 
as  totally  unserviceable.  Livingstone  understood 
the  Africans  very  well,  but  not  the  Indians.  The 
animals  perished  down  to  the  last  one.  Lake 
Nyasa  was  reached  with  great  efforts.  Attacked 
by  the  savage  Mafitu,  the  carriers  from  Johanna 
fled  back  to  their  home,  and  spread  the  report  that 
Livingstone  had  been  murdered,  but  he  and  the 
renmants  of  the  caravan  eluded  the  pursuers. 
While  all  Europe  was  mourning  over  his  death,  he 
still  pushed  on  amid  the  greatest  obstacles,  sick, 
without  medicine  or  proper  food;  and,  falling  in 
with  an  Arab  caravan,  arrived  at  Kasembe,  thence 
discovering  Lake  Moero,  and  reaching  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Provisions  were  to  await  him  here, 
but  the  Arab  agent,  weary  of  the  delay,  squandered 
them  and  embezzled  the  money.  Despite  all  this, 
Livingstone  so  promptly  recovered  his  strength  in 
the  wholesome  air  that  he  soon  (1869),  with  his  few 
attendants,  undertook  a  new  expedition  westward 
through  the  district  of  the  cannibal  Manyema.  At 
Nyangwe  he  reached  the  Lualaba,  and  supposed  he 
had  discovered  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile.    He 
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sought  vainly  to  obtain  a  boat  of  some  kind,  fell 
jick  again,  and  wearily  dragged  himself,  with  three 
attendUmts,  back  to  Ujiji.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
intrepid  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  seareh  of  him.  Under  his  fostering  care 
Livingstone  recovered,  and  they  both  undertook 
a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  north  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika, ascertaining  that  this  lake  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Nile.  The  seareh  for  the  source 
of  the  Nile  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  Living- 
stone's preoccupation,  and  with  this  in  view  he 
withstood  Stanley's  entreaties  to  return  with  him 
to  Europe.  They  parted  with  regret  in  Bfar.,  1872, 
and  Livingstone  turned  to  the  exploration  of  the 
sources  of  the  Lualaba.  He  discovered  Lake  Ban- 
gweolo,  by  a  journey  which  took  him  laigely  through 
swampy  and  flooded  country.  His  servants  car- 
ried their  sick  master  day  after  day,  many  a  time 
through  long  reaches  of  water.  At  Tshitambo's 
village  in  Ilala  they  built  him  a  hut  and  nursed 
him  faithfully,  until  one  morning  they  found  his 
dead  body  in  a  kneeling  posture  by  his  couch.  They 
embalmed  his  corpse,  packed  it  in  a  bale  of  mer- 
chandise, and  carried  it  in  a  wonderful  funeral  pro- 
cession, amid  many  perils,  to  the  coast.  On  Apr. 
18,  1874,  it  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  developed  into  the 
pioneer  of  civilization,  and  ultimately  into  the  geo- 
graphical explorer.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  only  the  Gospel  could  bring  true  succor 
to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  During  his  very  last 
journey,  he  still  observed  regular  devotions  with 
his  attendants,  and,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted, 
divine  worship  on  Sunday.  The  latest  entries  in 
his  diary  evince  unswerving  profound  piety.  His 
discoveries  were  carried  further  with  much  success 
by  Stanley,  and  the  African  continent  was  opened  to 
European  civilization  and  to  the  colonial  enterprises 
of  ambitious  nations.  Although  this  is  unhappily 
not  always  directed  by  a  Christian  spirit,  yet  mis- 
sionary work  also  has  received  a  great  impetus  and 
achieved  successful  results  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
pioneer,  whose  name  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  R.  Grundemann. 

BiBuooRArar:  The  works  of  Livingstone  consist  of  his 
Miuionary  TraveU  and  Reaearchea  in  South  Africa,  Lon- 
don, 1867;  Narrative  cf  an  Expedition  to  the  Zamben  and 
ita  Tribviariee,  ib.  1866;  and  Last  JoumaU,  ed.  H.  Waller, 
2  Tols.,  ib.  1874.  Besides  the  standard  biography  by 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  London,  1888  and  often,  other  lives  have 
been  written  by:  J.  S.  Roberts,  ib.  1874;  8.  Mossman,  in 
Heroea  qf  Diacovery,  Edinburgh,  1877;  idem,  Livinoatone, 
the  Miaaionary  Traveller^  London,  1882;  J.  Marratt,  ib. 
1877;  A.  Gavard  and  A.  Pericr,  Paris,  1878;  T.  Hughes, 
London,  1891  and  often;  H.  H.  Johnston,  ib.  1801;  T. 
B.  Madachlan.  Edinburgh,  1901;  B.  K.  Gregory,  Lon- 
don, 1906;  and  in  DNB,  xxxlii.  384-396.  Further  ma- 
terial is  found  in:  H.  M.  Stanley,  How  I  Found  lAvino- 
atone,  London,  1872;  W.  D.  Cooley,  Dr.  Livinoatone  and 
the  Royal  Oeogravhical  Society,  London.  1874;  C.  F. 
Loriot,  David  lAvingaUme  et  aa  miaaion  aoeiale,  Paris,  1881; 
R.  Noel,  Livinoatone  in  Africa,  London,  1895;  and  Sir 
Bartle  Fiere,  in  Proeeedinga  of  the  Royal  Oeographical 
Society,  vol.  xviii.,  1874. 

LIVONIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Al> 
BERT  OF  Riga;  and  Berthold  of  Livonia. 

LLORENTE,  lyo-ren'td,  JUAN  ANTONIO:  Histo- 
rian of  the  Spanish  Inqiiisition;  b.  at  Rinoon  de 
Soto  (90  m.  n.w.  of  Saragossa)  Mar.  30,  1765;  d.  in 


Madrid  Feb.  5,  1823.    He  studied  at  Sara^^ossa  and 
became    both   doctor   and   priest  before  he   bad 
reached  the  canonical  age.    He  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  in  1785,  and  secretary  general  of  the 
Inquisition  in   1780.    The  opportunity  that  was 
thus  presented  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fimctions  and  the  archives  of  those  in  authority 
was  well  utilised  by  Llorente.     His  endeavor  to 
make  the  procedure  public  throughout  was  frus- 
trated on  the  fall  of  his  like-minded  patrons,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  Manuel  Abad  y  la  Sierra,  and 
the  Minister  Jovellanos.    Llorente  became  so  far 
involved  in  the  latter's  fall  that  he,  too,  was  sub- 
jected to  prosecution,  which  resulted,  however,  in 
his  acquittal.     Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon 
Government  in  1808,  Llorente  took  the  side  of  the 
followers  of  King  Joseph.    As  member  from  1808 
of  the  Goimcil  of  State,  Llorente  assumed  the  su- 
pervision of  the  abrogation  of  the  cloisters,   at 
which  time  he  began  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.    This  highly  important  work 
was  first  published  in  French,  Histaire  critique  de 
VInqutnHon  d'Espagne  (4  vok.,  Paris,   1817-18); 
then  in  Spanish  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1822);   then  in 
German,    English    (London,    1826),    Dutch,    and 
Italian.    The  reactionary  Government  succeeded 
in  punishing  the  author,  for  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions were  annulled,  and  at  the  university  there  was 
even  issued  an  order  forbidding  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  his  mother  tongue,  and  when  the  Portrait 
politique  dee  Papes  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822)  appeared, 
he  was  banished.    But  being  included  under  the 
universal  political  anmesty  of  1820,  he  returned  to 
Spain;    he  had  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  however, 
when  his  death  occurred.    The  value  of  his  principal 
vork  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  extracts  from 
documents  no  longer  accessible.        K.  Ben  rath. 
Bibuooeapht:   Sources  for  a  biography  are  his  own  state- 
ments in  the  Notice  biooraphique,  Paris,   1818,  and   the 
life    by  his   friend  Mahul  in  Revue  eneydopMique,    xviii 
(1823).     Consult  further:    C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal 
Ximenea,   TObinxen.   1851,   Eng.   transl.,   London,    1S60; 
P.  Gams,  Zvr  Oeadiiehte  der  apaniachen  Inquiaition,   Re- 
gensburg.  1878;   idem.  Die  KirchengeadiidUe  von  Spanien. 
ill.,  part  2,  ib.  1879;  KL,  viii.  56-59.     The  German  transl. 
of  liorente's  history  of  the  inquisition  appeared  in  4  vols.. 
GmQnd,  1819.  and  after  the  3d  ed.  of  the  original,  Stutt- 
gart, 1824.    The  2d  ed.  of  the  Italian  transl.  appeared.  6 
vob..  Milan,  1854. 

LLOYD,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b. 
at  Tilehurst  (18  m.  w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire,  Aug. 
18,  1627;  d.  at  Hartleburg  Castle  (4  m.  s.  of  Kid- 
derminster), Worcester,  Aug.  30,  1717.  He  studied 
at  Oriel  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1642; 
M.A.,  1646;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1667),  becoming  a 
fellow  of  the  latter  college.  He  became  a  royal 
chaplain  (1666),  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral (1667),  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Merioneth  (1668),  dean  of  Bangor  and 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  (1672),  vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Vin-the-Fields  (1677)  and  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(1680).  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  in  1692,  and  to  the  see  of  Worcester 
in  1700.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  op- 
ponents of  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and  was  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  June  8-15,  1688,  for  protesting  against  the 
Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.    With  the  other 
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bishops  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  June  29.     He 
assisted  at  the  crowning  of  William  and  Mary  and 
shortly  afterwaxxl  became  lord  high  almoner.     He 
furnished  material  for  Burnet's  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation <^  the  Church  of  England  (3  parts,  London, 
1679-1715),  wrote  many  tracts,  and  also  one  val- 
uable work,  An  Historical  Account  of  Church  Oovem- 
ment  as  U  uxu  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when 
they  first  Received  the  Christian  Religion  (London, 
1684;   reprinted  in  T.  P.  Pantin's  edition  of  Stil- 
lingfleet's  Origines  BritanniccBf  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1842). 
Bibuoqsapbt:    A  valuable  lift  of  aouroes  ia  appended  to 
the  article  in  DNB,  xzziii.  436-439.     Consult:  N.  Salmon. 
lAv€a  c/  Ihe  EngUah  Bi$hopa,  pp.  147-156.  London.  1733; 
F.  B.  Howell.  Compute  CoUeetion  cf  SUUe  TriaU,  xU.  183- 
254.  xiT.  545-560.   ib.   1812;    E.   H.   Plumptie.  Life  of 
Biahop  Ken,  i.  66.  140,  145.  203-316.  u.  1-10,  302.  Lon- 
don, 1888;    J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church  in  England,  ii.  161 
•qq..  ib.  1897;    W.  H.  Button,  The  Enolish  Church  {tetS- 
i714).  pp.  227  sqq.,  ib.  1903. 

LOBO,  Id'bd,  JERONUO:  Portuguese  Jesuit 
missionary;  b.  in  Lisbon  1593;  d.  there  Jan.  29, 
1678.  After  teaching  for  a  time  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Coimbra  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India 
in  1621,  arriving  at  Goa  in  1622.  In  1625  he  set- 
tled in  Abyssinia  as  superintendent  of  missions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tigr6,  but  some  years  later  he  was 
driven  from  the  country,  along  with  the  patriarch 
and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  (see  Abyssinia  and 
THE  Abyssinian  Church,  §  8).  After  trying  in 
vain  to  enlist  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese governments  in  a  scheme  to  reclaim  Aby»- 
sinia  to  the  Romish  Church  by  force  of  arms,  he 
returned  to  India  in  1640  and  became  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
in  Portuguese  an  account  of  his  travels,  which,  it 
seems,  has  never  been  published.  The  manuscript 
is  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Roque,  Lisbon. 
Balthazar  Tellez  drew  largely  upon  Lobo's  work 
for  his  Historia  general  de  Ethiopia  a  Alta  (Coimbra, 
1660),  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  Lobo. 
Abb6  Legrand  translated  Lobo's  work  into  French 
under  the  title  Voyage  historique  de  Abissinie  (Paris, 
1728),  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  A 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (London,  1735;  new  ed.,  1887). 

LOBSTEIN,  lob'stain,  PAUL:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Epinal  (264  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris),  Depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  France,  July  28,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg, 
Tubingen,  and  Gdttingen,  and  in  1876  became 
privat-dooent  at  the  first-named  institution.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  same  university,  where  he 
has  been  full  professor  since  1884.  In  theology  he 
is  a  disciple  of  Reuss,  A.  Sabatier,  and  Ritschl. 
He  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  works  of  Cal- 
vin in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  xxiii.-zzxii., 
xlv.,  and  has  written  Die  Ethik  Calvin's  in  ihren 
Grundsugen  entworfen  (Strasbuig,  1877);  Petrus 
Ramus  als  Theolog  (1878);  La  Notion  de  la  pr^ 
existence  du  FUs  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1883);  J^tudes 
ehristologiques  (5  parts,  1885-94;  the  second  part. 
La  Doctrine  de  la  naissance  miraculeuse  du  Christ, 
1890,  was  translated  into  English  by  V.  Leuliette 
under  the  title  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  London, 


1903);  La  Doctrine  de  la  Sainte-Ckne  (Lausanne, 
1889);  Reflexions  sur  le  bapthne  des  enfarUs  (Paris, 
1892);  Essai  d'une  introduction  H  la  dogmatique 
protestante  (Paris,  1896;  Eng.  transl.  Introduction  to 
Protestant  Dogmatics,  Chicago,  1902);  Etudes  sur  la 
doctrine  chritienne  de  Dieu  (Lausanne,  1906). 

LOBWASSER,  Idb-vds'ser,  AMBROSIUS:  Author 
of  the  well-known  "  Lobwasser  Psalter ";  b.  at 
Schneebeig  (20  m.  s.8.w.  of  Chemnitz)  Apr.  4,  1515; 
d.  at  KOnigsbeig  Nov.  27, 1 585.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  especially  in  jurisprudence  (under  his  elder 
brother  Paul,  then  professor  of  that  subject);  took 
his  master's  degree  at  twenty,  and  worked  as  a 
lecturer  till  1550.  During  the  next  seven  yesLVs  he 
traveled  as  tutor  to  some  young  men  of  rank,  and 
in  1557  became  court  councilor  and  chancellor  at 
Meissen.  At  Bologna,  in  1562,  he  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  From  1563  to  1580, 
when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  was  assessor 
and  professor  of  law  at  Kdnigsbeig.  He  was  a 
thorough  and  versatile  scholar,  and  more  than 
once  filled  the  office  of  rector  of  the  university. 
Although  a  Lutheran  by  conviction,  he  was  viewed 
askance  by  his  coreligionists  for  the  reason  that  he 
based  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  of  Beza  and 
Marot  not  on  the  original  text,  but  on  the  Re- 
formed French  Psalter.  His  object  was  to  popu- 
larize in  Germany  the  melodies  of  the  French 
Psalter,  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  received  a 
deep  impression  during  a  long  sojourn  in  Berry; 
and  thus  he  adhered  to  the  texts  which  served  as 
channels  for  these  melodies,  in  order  that  the  meter 
and  versification  might  accord  with  the  French 
model.  His  work  was  primarily  designed  for  pri- 
vate edification.  Accidental  circumstances,  above 
all  a  pestilential  epidemic,  afforded  him  the  requi- 
site leisure  for  the  undertaking;  a  **  noble  French- 
man," Gaurier,  gave  him  encouragement,  and  thus 
the  Psalter  was  completely  rendered  into  German 
by  1562.  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  on  whose  pa- 
tronage Lobwasser  had  doubtless  reckoned,  died 
in  1568,  and  the  publication  was  deferred  till  1573. 
The  title  reads:  Der  Psalter  des  koniglichen  Pro- 
pheten  Davids,  In  deutsche  reyme  verstendiglich  und 
deutlich  gebracht,  mit  vorgehender  ameigung  der  rey- 
men  weise,  auch  eines  jeden  Psalmes  inhalt:  Durch 
den  ehrvesten  Hochgelarten  Herm  Ambrosium  Loh- 
wasser,  der  Rechten  Dodom  und  FiirsUicher  Durch" 
lauchtigkeU  in  Preussen  Rathe.  Und  hieruber  bey 
einem  jeden  Psalmen  seine  zegehorige  vier  stimmen: 
Vnd  laut  der  Psalmen  andechtige  schdne  Gebet 
(Leipsic,  1573). 

The  prayers  appended  to  every  psalm  are  trans- 
lations of  the  Oraisons  of  Augustin  Marlorat, 
preacher  at  Rouen.  The  summary  preceding  each 
psalm  and  the  appended  prayer  stamp  the  work  as 
a  manual  of  edification.  Although  but  a  mediocre 
performance  in  point  of  language  and  practical  ob- 
jectiveness,  the  Psalter  enjoyed  a  success  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Huguenot  Psalter  itself.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  Lobwasser  had  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  the  German  Reformed  Church; 
and  to  this  day,  he  is  not  quite  out  of  date.  He 
owed  this  success  distinctly  to  the  verbally  exact 
adaptation  of  his  version  to  the  French  melodies. 
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These  melodiee  formed  the  common  musical  lan- 
guage of  the  Reformed  of  all  tongues. 

The  work  was  recast  musically  in  1607  by  Land- 
grave Maurice  of  Hesse,  who  sought  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  declamatory  style  of  sing- 
ing at  that  time  coming  into  fashion,  and  again  by 
Samuel  Marschall  (Basel,  1606);  by  CrOger  (Ber- 
lin, 1656);  by  Sultzbeiiger  (Bern,  1675)  and  others. 
The  text  was  also  rendered  into  other  languages: 
Latin,  by  Andreas  Spetke,  1506;  Danish,  1662; 
Italian,  by  Planta,  1740,  as  well  as  earlier;  by  the 
daughter  of  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse,  1608;  by 
Clasimir,  1753;  Nicolai,  1762,  etc.  The  attempts 
of  eighteenth-century  taste  to  improve  and  expand 
the  Lobwasser  Psalter  led  gradually  to  its  disuse. 
The  appendix,  which  had  at  first  comprised  only 
the  Deoftlogue  Hynm  ("  Erheb'  dein  Hers,  thu'  auf 
dein  Ohren  ")  and  the  Song  of  Simeon,  and  had  then 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  German  hymns, 
many  of  them  Lutheran,  grew  continually  stouter 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  the  "  appendix  "  swallowed 
up  the  Psalter,  and  new  hymnals  arose  in  which 
only  selected  psalms  were  retained. 

As  the  melodies  lost  their  distinctive  rhythm, 
their  charm  likewise  vanished  which  the  Lobwasser 
text,  notwithstanding  its  stiff  and  far  from  poetic 
language,  had  possessed.  The  Grerman  hymns 
which  had  flourished,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, although  through  the  importance  attached 
to  Scriptural  language  and  the  charm  of  the  French 
psalm  melodies  it  had  yielded  to  the  latter,  now 
gained  the  supremacy. 

Besides  his  Psalter,  Lobwasser  also  published  a 
collection  of  Hymni  patrum  und  anderer  goUadiger 
MdnneTf  todche  dwrcka  game  Jakr  in  den  Kirchen 
gesungen  werden,  atta  dem  Latein  in$  DeiUsch  mit 
gleichen  Reimen  gebracht  (Leipsic,  1578-79).    Some 
of  these  translations  found  acceptance  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  H.  A.  KOstlin  f. 
Bxblioorapht:     Sources   ara:     J.    C.    Wetiel,    Hymnopoe- 
grapMa,  ii.  79  sqq.,  Heimstadt,  1721;    M.  Adam,  Vitm 
Otrmanicorvm  jurecontullonun,  pp.  267  sqq.,  HeidelbeiVt 
1020;   C.  Hartknoch,  Preut9i$eAe  Kirehenhi9iorie,  pp.  408 
■qq.,   Frankfort,   1800.     Consult:    P.   WackemaeeC   Da» 
dsuUekB  Kirehenlied,  I  500  sqq.,  iv.  844  sqq.,   Leipsic, 
1803-70;  G.  DOring,  Choralkunde,  pp.  52-57.  234,  Dantis. 
1805:     E.    Hdpfner,   R^ormbeairebunoen  auf  dem  Otbiet 
der  deuttdien  Diehtuno,  Berlin,  1800;   E.  Koch.  OeechidUe 
dm  Kirehenliede$,  ii.  504-507,  Stuttgart.  1807;   F.  Bovet, 
HitL  du  paauHer  det  ioli$ea  rifomUn,  Paris,   1872;    O. 
Douen,  CUmerU  Marot  et  le  pmnUier  huouenot,  ib.  1872; 
P.  Wolfrum.  Die  Entelehuno  und  eraie  Eniwiekeluno  dee 
deuteehen  evano^iechen  Kirchenliedee,  pp.  134  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic, 1800;    J.  Zahn,  Die  Mehdien  der  devtechen  Kirchen- 
lieder,  vi.  50  sqq..  GOtersloh,   1803;    ADB,  xisc  50-58; 
Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  083-084. 

LOCI  THEOLOGICI:  A  term  applied  by  Me- 
lanchthon  to  Evangelical  systems  of  dogmatics  and 
retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  word  was  borrowed,  as  he  himself  says, 
from  the  usage  of  the  classic  rhetoricians,  in  whose 
works  iopoi  or  loci  denote  the  places  or  sources 
from  which  proofs  are  deduced.  Various  system- 
atized indexes  of  these  loci  were  made  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  mere  formal  categories,  such 
as  "  person,"  "  nature,"  or  "  fortune,"  were  also 
reckoned  imder  this  head.  It  was  the  particular 
task  of  the  rhetorician,  however,  to  trace  the  con- 
crete case,   or  *'  hypothesis,"  to  the  general,  or 


''  thesis."  Thus  were  evolved  loci  communes,  or 
arguments  which  could  be  applied  to  many  spe- 
cific cases.  The  humanistic  rhetoricians  frequently 
confused  loci  communes  with  simple  loci,  or  gen- 
eral basal  concepts.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Melanchthon,  as  is  dear  from  his  De  rhetorica  Itbri 
tree  (Cologne,  1519),  in  which  he  sought  to  train 
students  for  disputation.  He  accordingly  advised 
them  to  prepare  lists  of  all  possible  loci  communes, 
and  to  enter  under  the  proper  rubrics  (capita)  any 
examples  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
Among  theological  loci  communes  he  lists  ''  faith/' 
"  destruction  of  the  body,"  "  Church,"  "  word  of 
God,"  "  patience,"  "  sin,"  "  law,"  "  grace,"  "  love," 
and  "  ceremony."  Elsewhere  he  defines  loci  com- 
munes as  '*  certain  general  rules  of  living,  of  which 
men  are  persuaded  by  nature,  and  which  I  might 
not  unjustly  call  the  laws  of  nature."  These  two 
definitions,  however,  are  not  clearly  distinguished 
and  the  discussion  of  the  loci  communes  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  vague.  This  criticism  applies 
also  to  the  loci  theologici  of  his  famous  Loci  com- 
munes  rerum  theologicarum  (1521),  which  are  pri- 
marily basal  concepts  appearing  in  the  science  of 
theology,  to  which  all  in  it  must  be  referred.  He 
accordingly  begins  with  his  favorite  list  "God," 
"  one,"  "  triple,"  and  "  creation,"  and  closes  with 
''  condemnation  "  and  "  beatitude."  Although  this 
list  was  derived  from  Peter  Lombard,  Melanch- 
thon's  treatment  is  not  only  more  clear  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  but  he  draws  his  examples  from 
the  Bible  instead  of  from  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
under  Pauline  influence  deduces,  in  addition  to 
loci  communes,  certain  loci  commumssinn,  such  as 
"  sin,"  "  grace,"  and  "  law."  In  view  of  the  long 
and  powerful  influence  of  this  book,  the  result  of 
his  failure  to  give  a  methodical  proof  of  his  series 
of  loci  was  that  Lutheran  dogmatics  was  slow  in 
reaching  inherent  unity.  The  term  loci  theologici 
gradually  came  to  denote  the  content,  and  thus  the 
chief  passages  of  the  Bible  as  included  in  the  indi- 
vidual loci,  although  this  meaning  was  forced  into 
the  background  when  Melanchthon  laid  more  stress 
on  the  development  of  doctrine. 

For  Lutheran  theology  Melanchthon 's  book  had 
the  same  importance  which  the  work  of  Peter 
Lombard  possessed  for  scholasticism.  Hub  loci 
were  the  subject  of  conmientary  as  late  as  Leon- 
hard  Hutter,  and  the  term  loci  communes  came  to 
connote  any  work  dealing  with  the  simi  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Among  the  Reformed  the  phrase  loci 
communes  was  accepted  by  Wolfgang  Musculus 
(Basel,  1560),  Peter  Martyr  (London,  1576),  Jo- 
hannes Maccovius  (Franeker,  1639),  and  Daniel 
Chamier  (Geneva,  1653).  After  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  with  the  rise  of  a 
more  systematic  treatment  of  dogmatics  the  term 
fell  into  disuse.  (Johannes  Kttnze.) 

LOCK,  WALTER:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Dorchester  (8  m.  n.  of  Weymouth),  Dorsetshire, 
July  14,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Marlboroiigh 
College  and  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford  (B.A.  1869), 
and  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1869-72,  where  he  has  been  honorary  fellow  since 
1897.    He  was  assistant  to  the  professor  of  humanity 
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at  St.  Andrews  in  1869-70,  and  from  the  latter 
year  to  1897  was  tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  subwarden  in  1880-97  and  warden  since 
1897.  Since  1895  he  has  been  Dean  Ireland's  pro- 
fessor of  the  ezegesm  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1881-91  and  to 
the  archbiahc^  of  York  since  1891,  examiner  in  the 
Honour  School  of  Theology  in  1885-87,  and  select 
preacher  to  the  university  in  1889-90.  He  has 
edited  Keble's  Christian  Year  (London,  1895)  and 
Lyra  IrmocenHum  (1899),  and  has  written  the  essay 
on  The  Church  in  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1890);  and 
on  The  Bible  and  The  Old  Testament  in  Oxford 
Haute  Papers  (1886-97);  John  Keble,  a  Biography 
(1892);  St.  Paid,  the  Master  Builder  (1899);  and 
The  Bible  and  Christian  Life  (1905). 

LOCKEy  JOHN:  English  philosopher;  b.  at 
Wrington  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol)  Aug.  29,  1632;  d. 
at  Oates,  Essex,  Oct.  28,  1704.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  Westminster  (1646-52),  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1655^56;  M.A.,  1658),  there 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  circle  of  eminent 
men  which  included  Edward  Pococke  and  Robert 
Boyle  (qq.v.),  and  continuing  his  residence  there 
for  some  years.  The  Aristotelian-scholastic  phi- 
losophy then  dominant  at  Oxford  left  him  imsatis- 
fied;  meanwhile,  he  was  teaching  privately,  bo- 
came  Greek  lecturer  in  1660,  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in 
1662,  and  censor  in  moral  philosophy  in  1663.  He 
had  also  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had 
beccune  interested  in  physical  science.  In  1665 
Locke  went  as  secretary  of  the  English  mission  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  the  next  year  set- 
tled ss  a  physician  at  Oxford,  through  his  profes- 
sion becoming  a  friend  of  the  first  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, to  whom  he  was  in  large  part  indebted  for 
political  preferments  which  continued  to  come  to 
him  through  life.  Thus,  in  1672  Locke  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  secretaryship  which  was,  for  the  times, 
moderately  well  compensated.  His  health  was  not 
good,  however,  and  he  resided  in  France  1675-79, 
not  in  idleness,  however,  but  making  investiga- 
tions along  scientific,  political,  and  social  lines. 
After  that  he  was  in  England  imtil  1684,  principally 
at  Oxford,  and  then  he  went  to  Holland,  remain- 
ing abroad  till  1688-89,  when  he  returned  and  be- 
came commissioner  of  appeak,  an  office  which  he 
retained  till  death. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  life  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  which  brought  him  lasting  fame 
as  a  philosopher,  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding (London,  1690;  five  editions  by  1706). 
The  purpose  was  to  investigate  the  origin,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge.  In  this  work 
Locke  sought  to  prove  that  innate  ideas  do  not 
exist,  and  that  all  knowledge  comes  through  expe- 
rience by  sensation  and  reflection.  He  was  thus 
the  originator  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  spread  over  England, 
France,  and  Germany  and  greatly  influenced  both 
the  political  and  social  theories  of  his  times.  His 
letters  on  Toleration  (1689-90),  Tv)o  Treatises  of 
Government  (1690),  a  work  on  the  national  currency 
(1692),  and  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education 


(1693)  are  further  weighty  productions  of  this 
period.  Locke  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
trade  (169&-1700),  but  because  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  decline  other  preferments. 

Locke's  influence  continued  dominant  until  the 
spread  of  Kantian  ideas,  and  he  is  called  ''  the 
founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy  of  mind  "  (J.  S. 
Mill,  LogiCf  book  I.,  chap.  vi.).  His  principles  were 
either  so  carried  out  or  so  misapplied  in  theology 
that  he  became  the  object  of  sharp  attack,  to  which 
he  as  sharply  replied.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Bishop  Edward  Stillingfleet  (q.v.),  whose  Dis- 
course in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  (he  Trinity 
(London,  1696)  brought  on  a  controversy  with 
Locke  which  continued  till  1699.  Locke  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  the  father  of  late  English 
skepticism  (see  Deism,  §§  4-5;  Exliohteniibnt, 
The,  §  7).  While  in  early  life  he  had  deliberately 
turned  away  from  theology  as  a  vocation,  his  in- 
terest never  died  out,  and  this  came  to  its  fruitage 
in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (1695),  and  in 
his  Paraphrase  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
I  and  II  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians  (pos- 
thumous, 1705-07).  Of  his  iVorks  many  editions 
have  appeared  (3  vols.,  London,  1714;  best  ed.  by 
E.  Law,  4  vols.,  ib.  1777);  and  his  Posthumous 
Works  (ib.  1706). 

Biblioorapht:  SouroeB  of  knowledce  ara:  Some  Familiar 
Lettera  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Several  cfhie  Friends,  Lon- 
don, 3d  ed.,  1737;  Original  Lettere  of  Locke,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney and  Anthony  Lord  ShafteAury,  ib.  2d  ed..  1847; 
Shafteehury.  Life,  Unpubliehed  Letiere,  and  Philoeoph- 
ical  Regimen,  ed.  E.  Rand,  ib.  1900;  J.  Le  Clerc's  £loge 
hiaioriqrte  de  feu  Mr.  Locke,  Amsterdam,  1705;  and  the 
life  prefixed  to  Law's  ed.  of  the  Worke,  ut  sup.  Cknsult 
further:  G.  W.  von  Leibnits,  Nouveattx  eaeaie  eur  I'en- 
tendement,  Amsterdam,  1765,  Eng.  transl.,  New  Eeeaye 
eoneeming  Human  Underetanding,  London,  1896;  J.  G. 
Buhle.  Oeediidite  dor  neuem  Philoeophie,  iv.  238-438, 
Gdttingen,  1803;  F.  Bowen,  CriHeal  Eeeaye,  pp.  1-32,  Bos- 
ton, 1842;  A.  H.  Everett,  Critical  and  MieceUaneoue. Ee- 
eaye, pp.  381-451,  Boston.  1846;  J.  D.  Morell,  Hietorical 
and  Critical  Review  of  the  Speculative  Philoeophy  of  Europe 
in  the  19th  Century,  i.  91-147,  London.  1846;  R.  Vaugban, 
Eeeaye  in  Hietory,  Philoeophy,  and  Theology,  ii.  69-120, 
ib.  1849;  E.  Tagart,  Locke' e  Writings  and  Philoeophy  hie- 
toncaUy  Coneidered,  ib.  1865;  T.  E.  Webb,  The  InteUec 
tualiem  pf  Locke,  Dublin.  1867;  V.  Cousin,  La  Philoeophie 
de  Locke,  Paris,  1863;  J.  Tulloch.  Rational  Theology  and 
Christian  Philoeophy  in  England  in  the  17th  Century,  2 
vols.,  London,  1872;  T.  H.  Green,  A  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  by  David  Hume  (Introduction),  ib.  1878;  H.  Marion, 
J.  Locke,  eavieet  son  SBuvre,  Paris,  1879;  J.  Brown,  Hora 
eubeeeiva,  Locke  and  Sydenham,  Edinburgh.  1882;  P. 
King,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Locke;  with  Extracts  from 
hie  Commonplace  Booke,  new  ed..  New  York.  1884;  H. 
Winter,  Darlegung  und  Kritik  der  lockesehen  Lehre  vom 
empirischen  Ureprung  der  eittlichen  Grunde&tte,  Bonn,  1884; 
R.  Falekenberg,  OeechidUe  der  neuren  Philosophic,  pp.  111- 
133.  Leipsic,  1886;  J.  Fowler,  Locke,  London,  1887;  M.  M. 
Curtis,  An  Outline  of  Locke's  Ethical  Theory,  Leipsio,  1890; 
W.  L.  Courtney,  Studiee  at  Leisure,  London.  1892;  G.  F. 
von  HertUng,  John  Locke  und  die  Schule  von  Cambridge, 
Freiburg,  1892;  P.  Fischer,  Die  Religionsphiloeophie  dee 
John  Locke,  Erlangen,  1893;  J.  McCosh.  Locke's  "  Tho- 
org  of  Knowledge,"  -with  a  Notice  of  Berkeley,  New  York. 
1894;  E.  Feohtner,  John  Locke,  Stuttgart,  1898;  W. 
Graham.  English  Political  Philosophy,  London,  1899;  E. 
E.  Worcester,  The  Religious  Opinions  of  John  Locke, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1899;  A.  C.  Fraser.  Locke,  Edinburgh, 
1901;  idem,  J.  Locke  as  a  Factor  in  Modem  Thought, 
London,  1905;  J.  Rickaby,  Free  Will  and  Four  English 
Philosophers,  London,  1906.  Of  importance,  also,  are 
the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  particularly  those 
of  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1893;  W.  Windel- 
band,  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1893;  A.  Weber.  Eng.  transl..  ib. 
1896;   and  F.  Ueberweg,  Eng.  transl..  New  York.  1874. 
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LOCUST:  A  oommon  and  familiar  inaect  of  the 
East.  Loouata  are  counted  among  the  small 
winged  animab  which  "go  upon  all  four"  and 
were  all  regarded  as  unclean,  with  the  exception 
of  those  w^ch  had  two  hind  legs  projecting  above 
their  feet  "  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth  "  (Lev. 
zi.  21-22).  These  legs  for  leaping  are  a  character- 
istic of  the  locust,  while  other  marks  are  a  head 
set  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  armed  with  strong 
mandibles  and  having  two  antemue,  large  eyes,  and 
a  body  formed  of  nine  annulets.  The  four  wings 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  rear  ones  are 
considerably  broader  than  those  in  front.  The 
female  with  her  ovipositor  thrusts  the  eggs,  after 
they  are  fertilijeed,  into  the  loose  earth.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  sun  warms  the  ground,  the  larvae 
creep  out,  greenish  white  or  black,  small  as  flies, 
in  shape  like  the  full-grown  locusts,  only  without 
external  sexual  organs.  They  cast  their  skin  four 
times;  after  the  third  casting  the  sexual  parts  ap- 
pear and  after  the  fourth  the  insects  are  able  to 
fly.  In  Syria  locusts  begin  to  breed  by  the  middle 
of  April. 

The  two  species  which  are  most  common  in 
Syria  (Acridium  peregrinum  and  (Edipoda  migra- 
taria)  are  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
voracity  and  their  great  numbers.  When  the 
desert  winds  drive  the  immense  swarms  through 
the  air  (Ex.  x.  13;  Prov.  xxx.  27)  they  darken  the 
sun  like  heavy  clouds  and  the  rattling  of  their 
wings  sounds  like  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  2, 
5;  Rev.  ix.  9).  Wherever  they  settle  down,  the 
verdure  immediately  disappears,  even  the  Garden 
of  Eden  becomes  a  desert  (Joel  ii.  3).  Those  which 
are  not  yet  winged  crawl  on  the  ground  and  no  ob- 
stacle can  stop  them  or  divert  them  from  the  path 
they  have  chosen  (Ex.  x.  6;  Joel  ii.  7,  9).  Broad 
ditches  and  laige  fires  avail  little  to  destroy  the 
swarms,  and  even  the  red-hawk  and  the  rosy 
grackle  (turdua  roseiui),  which  fly  along  with  them 
and  devour  many,  scarcely  lessen  the  swarms. 
Rain  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  as  it  destroys 
their  eggs,  and  a  severe  storm  does  away  with 
them  altogether  by  sweeping  them  into  the  sea 
(Ex.  X.  19;  Joel  ii.  20). 

Locusts  were  looked  upon  as  clean  according  to 
Lev.  xi.  22,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  poor  as 
they  are  to-day  by  the  Bedouins  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  4; 
Mark  i.  6).  By  the  Assyrians  they  were  regarded 
as  a  delicacy.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  type  of  an  enormous  multi- 
tude (Judges  vi.  6;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Nah.  iii.  15; 
Eccles.  xliii.  17);  of  littleness,  unimportance,  and 
transitoriness  (Num.  xiii.  33;  Ps.  cix.  23;  Isa.  xl. 
22;  Nah.  iii.  17);  of  greed  (Deut.  xxviii.  38;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  4),  and  of  destruction  (Amos  vii.  1).  Their 
advancing  in  bands  is  described  in  Prov.  xxx.  27; 
in  their  leaping  and  in  their  appearance  they  are 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4;  Rev.  ix.  7).  A 
pla^  of  grasshoppers  was  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful judgments  of  God  (Deut.  xxviii.  38;  I  Kings 
viii.  37;  Amos  iv.  9).  A  highly  poetical  description 
of  a  swarm  of  locusts  and  the  destruction  and  waste 
they  left  behind  them  is  given  by  Joel  (chaps,  i.-ii). 

The  Old  Testament  has  many  luunes  to  desig- 
nate locusts.    The  one  most  generally  used,  'arbeh, 


ia  a  generic  name  (cf.  Ex.  x.  4  sqq.)  as  well  as  the 
name  of  a  particular  species,  probably  the  flying, 
migratory  locust  {gryUus  migralonu$),  which  is 
said  to  bear  this  name  in  Bagdad  at  the  present 
day.  In  Lev.  xi.  22,  aal'atn,  hargal,  and  haghabh 
are  luuned  as  different  species;  haghabh,  however, 
seems  to  be  also  a  common  designation.  The 
names  in  Joel  (i.  4,  ii.  25)  are  popular  expressions 
(cf.  KmU,  "  the  devourer,"  Deut.  xxviii.  38;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  46)  which  serve  everywhere  as  general 
designations  (Jer.  Ii.  27;  Amos  iv.  9;  Nah.  iii.  16). 
To  these  may  be  added  gd>h  and  gchh  (Isa.  xxxiii.  4; 
Amos  vii.  1;  Nah.  iii.  17) — an  exceptional  wealth  of 
synonyms  easily  understood  from  the  great  part  the 
locust  played  everywhere  in  the  land.  Some  of  these 
synonyms  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  various 
dialects  of  the  country.  I.  Benzinger. 

Biblioosapht:  8.  Bochart,  Hieroxoicon,  II.,  !▼.  1,  3  vols.. 
Leipric.  1793-06;  J.  L.  Burokhardt,  NoUt  on  the  B^douina 
and  WahabU,  London,  1830;  H.  B.  Tristram.  Naturai 
Hiai.  c/  the  BibU,  pp.  306  sqq..  ib.  1880;  A.  Munro.  The 
Loeuet  Plague  and  its  Suppreaeum,  ib.  1900;  DB,  iii.  130- 
131;  SB,  iii.  2807-10;  JE,  viii  147;  and  the  commen- 
taries on  Leviticus  at  xi.  22.  and  on  Joel,  particularly 
that  by  Driver,  in  the  Cambridife  Bible,  oontainins  an 
exeursua  on  locusts  and  giving  the  literature. 

LODENSTEIN,  l6'den-stain,  JODOCUS  VAN: 
Reformed  preacher  and  ascetic;  b.  at  Delft  Feb. 
6,  1620;  d.  at  Utrecht  Aug.  6,  1677.  He  studied 
theology  at  Utrecht  under  Voetius,  Schotanus  and 
De  Maets,  and  in  1642  went  to  Franeker  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages under  the  direction  of  Cocoejus.  In  1544 
he  .became  preacher  at  2k)etermeer  near  Delft,  in 
1650  at  Sluis  in  Flanders,  and  in  1653  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death.  He  was  the 
originator  of  a  reformation  of  life  and  morals  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  thus  for  the  Dutch  and 
German  Reformed  Church  what  Spener  soon  after 
became  in  the  German  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church,  and  by  the  same  analogy  he  was  followed 
by  a  party  of  "  Lodensteinians/'  who  kept  aloof 
from  the  external  life  of  the  Church  without  form- 
ally separating  themselves,  unlike  the  adherents 
of  Labadie,  who  were  outspoken  dissenters.  He 
was  a  reformer  of  practical  life,  not  of  doctrine. 
The  Netherlands  were  at  that  time  exceedingly 
prosperous,  and  the  popular  mind  seemed  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  secular  pursuits.  Loden- 
stein,  however,  made  a  wide-spread  impression  by 
his  preaching,  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  spiritual 
songs.  Of  his  sermons  many  were  published  and 
often  reprinted  in  various  collections,  such  as  Gees- 
telyke  Opwekker  (Amsterdam,  1701);  Vervalle 
Christendom  (Utrecht,  1711);  Heerlijkheid  van  een 
waar  Christelijk  leven  (Amsterdam,  1711);  Boet- 
predikatien  over  Jerem.  xLv  (Utrecht,  1779).  Of 
his  important  ascetic  works  must  be  mentioned 
especially  Weegschale  der  onvolmaacktheden  (Utrecht, 
1664)  and  Beschouwinge  van  Zion  (ib.  1674-76). 
A  collection  of  his  spiritual  songs  is  in  Uytspanmngen 
en  andere  Gedigten  (ib.  1676).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 
Biblioorapbt:  P.  I.  Proost,  Jodoctta  van  Lodenatein,  Am- 
sterdam. 1880;  M.  Goebel.  OeachiehU  dea  thriaaieken 
Lebent  in  der  rheiniaeh-tpeatfiUiaehen  evano^iadten  Kirehe, 
ii.  160-180.  CoblentB,  1852;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe.  GeadtidUe 
dea  Pietiamua  und  der  Mv^tik  in  der  refarmirten  Kirdu, 
Leyden.  1879;  A.  Ritachl.  OeadudUe  dea  Pietiamua,  I  162 
sqq..  Bonn.  1880. 
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LOEBE,  lOb'e,  AUGUST  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Altenburg  (24  m.  s.  of  Leipsic)  Jan. 
8,  1805;  d.  at  Raaephas  (a  suburb  of  Altenburg) 
Mar.  27,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  dty  and  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  (1825-27;  Ph.D.,  1831)  and  Leipsic  (1827- 
1828),  after  which  he  conducted  a  private  school  in 
Altenburg  until  1839.  Becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Gothic,  he  determined  on  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Ulfilas  (q.v.)  in  col- 
laboration with  Hans  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Upsala  in  1834  to 
inspect  the  famous  Codex  Aigenteus,  and  in  the 
following  year  went  to  Wolfenbiittel  with  Von  der 
Gabelents  to  study  the  Codex  Carolinus  of  Ulfilas. 
The  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ul- 
filoB:  VeterxB  et  Novi  Testamenti  versianis  Gothica 
fragmenta  qam  aupemmt  (3  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Al- 
tenburg, 1836-46),  was  accompanied  by  Ldbe's 
Beitdge  zur  TexfbericfUigung  und  Erkldrung  des 
Skeirein$  (Altenbui^,  1839)  and  supplemented  by 
the  collaborators'  NachBchrtft  zu  der  Auagabe  des 
Ulfilas  (Leipeic,  1860). 

In  1839  Ldbe  became  pastor  at  Rasephas,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  Here  he 
contributed  largely  to  Pierer's  UniversairLexUwny 
and  practically  edited  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions 
of  the  work  (1857-64;  1867-72),  as  weU  as  the 
three  additional  year-books  incorporated  in  the 
same  encyclopedia  (1865-73).  He  also  did  most 
of  the  work  on  the  edition  planned  by  Preuss  of 
the  Lod  theologiei  of  Johann  Gerhard  (9  vols., 
Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1863-85).  His  third  field  of 
activity  was  the  local  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Altenbuig,  represented  by  his  Geschichtliche  Be- 
sehreOmng  der  ResidenzsUuU  Altenburg  und  threr 
Umgebung  (Altenburg,  1841),  and  the  completion, 
in  collaboration  with  his  eldest  son,  Ernst  Conon 
Lobe,  of  Sachae's  AUenburger  KirchengaUerie  (3  vols., 
ib.  1886-91). 

LOBHB,  It^'e,  JOHAHR  KORRAD  WILHELH: 
Lutheran  theologian  and  philanthropist;  b.  in 
Furth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Feb.  21,  1808; 
d.  at  Neuendettelsau  (12  m.  s.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan. 
2,  1872.  Descended  from  a  pious  middle-class 
family,  he  went  from  the  gymnasium  of  Nurem- 
berg to  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1826  to  study 
theology.  First  the  Reformed,  then  powerfully 
and  inflexibly  the  Lutheran,  view  influenced  him. 
In  1828  he  spent  a  term  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, attracted  not  so  much  by  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  as  by  the  sermons  of  the  famous  preach- 
ers. In  1831  he  became  vicar  at  Kirchenlamitz 
where  he  drew  large  congregations  by  his  original 
and  fervent  preaching.  But  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  on  the  charge  of  mysticism  re- 
moved him  after  two  years  and  he  became  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Giles  in  Nuremberg.  Here  his  gift  of 
preaching  was  fully  developed.  Like  a  prophet  of 
old,  Lohe  denounced  sin  without  fear,  and  thus  set 
the  magistracy  of  the  city  against  him.  He  had, 
however,  the  support  of  the  Church  authorities. 
In  1837  he  finally  settled  as  preacher  at  Neuendet- 
telsau, an  inconsiderable  and  unattractive  place, 
which  after  many  a  struggle  he  transformed  into 


a  busy  Christian  colony.  From  1848  to  1852  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  Biavarian  State  Church  fre- 
quently took  hold  of  him,  and  his  relations  with 
its  authorities  became  very  strained.  The  reason 
for  his  dissatisfaction  did  not  lie  so  much  in  actual 
conditions,  but  in  the  fact  that  Ldhe  measured  these 
conditions  by  his  ideal  standards.  It  was  the  con- 
flict between  the  ideal  and  the  real  that  agitated 
him;  he  tried  to  identify  the  conununion  of  saints 
with  its  visible  organism.  He  planned  originally 
not  a  reformation,  but  an  entirely  new  formation 
of  the  Church.  He  addressed  a  petition  signed  by 
330  people  to  the  General  Synod  in  which  he  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  secular  supremacy  over 
the  Protestant  Church,  complete  purification  of 
confession,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Church.  Although  the  synod  tried  to 
meet  his  demands  as  far  as  possible,  L5he  was  not 
satisfied  and  was  several  times  actually  on  the 
point  of  secession;  but  his  historical  feeling  and 
love  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  deterred  him 
from  the  execution  of  his  plan.  As  a  strictly  or- 
thodox Lutheran,  he  was  chiefly  offended  by  the 
free  intercourse  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  and  especially  by  their  conmion  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  threatened  to 
eliminate  the  differences  in  doctrine,  although  no 
actual  union  existed.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
suspend  Ldhe,  but  many  voted  against  this  meas- 
ure, which,  on  account  of  his  numerous  following, 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  split  within  the  Church 
of  Bavaria.  But  these  disagreeable  conditions  were 
changed  when  in  1852  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
sistory was  entrusted  to  Harless,  whose  attitude 
toward  Ldhe  was  less  hostile,  and  who  effected  a 
definite  but  peaceable  separation  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed.  In  his  great  work  on  the 
Church  (Drei  Bucher  von  der  Kirche,  1845)  L6he 
propounds  the  strictest  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Im- 
purity of  doctrine  is  for  him  as  bad  as  inunoral  con- 
duct, and  Lutheran  doctrines  are  complete  and 
perfect,  in  no  need  of  development.  But  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  was  at  times  so  excessive  that  it 
brought  him  dangerously  near  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, as  for  instance  in  his  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church  and  his  ideas  of  church  government,  the 
efficacy  of  works,  self-denial,  and  celibacy.  But  he 
was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  conscious  inclina- 
tion toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  personality  of  Lohe  must,  however,  be 
judged  in  its  entirety.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
pure,  although  sometimes  one-sided,  orthodoxy, 
but  a  creative  power  in  the  field  of  charitable 
work.  From  1840  he  was  active  in  educating 
spiritual  workers  for  the  German  emigrants  to 
America.  He  founded  the  Missouri  Synod  in  union 
with  the  emigrant  Lutherans  of  Saxony,  the  Fran- 
conian  colonies  in  Michigan,  and  at  a  later  time 
the  Iowa  Synod.  Neuendettelsau  possesses  two 
stately  buildings  devoted  to  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries for  North  America  and  Australia.  In 
1849  L6he  founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home 
Missions,  and  in  1853  an  institution  of  deaconesses 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  following  year,  the 
eighteenth  in  order  of  foundation,  but  the  third  or 
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fourth  in  numbers  of  all  Germany.  Around  this 
center  there  grew  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  a 
number  of  institutions,  such  as  asylums  for  idiots, 
a  Magdalen  asylum,  hospitals  for  men  and  women, 
a  chapel,  industrial  schools,  etc.  In  1865  a  branch 
of  the  institution  of  deaconesses  was  founded  at 
Polsingen  near  Oettingen,  consisting  of  a  departs 
ment  for  male  idiots,  a  district  hospital,  a  reforma- 
tory, and  an  asylum  for  infants. 

The  characteristic  trait  in  Ldhe's  personality  was 
a  healthy  combination  of  orthodoxy  with  original- 
ity of  thinking.  Sin  and  grace,  justification  and 
sanctification,  were  the  central  points  of  his  the- 
ology. As  a  preacher,  he  was  among  the  greatest 
of  the  century.  Originality  of  conception,  vivid 
imagination,  and  prophetic  fervor,  were  his  chief 
characteristics  in  the  pulpit.  Ldhe  also  made  a 
profound  study  of  liturgies  and  laid  down  his  views 
in  Agende  fur  chrisUiche  Gemeinden  (1848).  He 
awakened  everywhere  the  sense  for  liturgical  order. 
But  he  was  perhaps  even  greater  as  a  pastor  than 
as  a  preacher.  L5he  was  a  man  of  striking  appear- 
ance. His  head  was  large,  his  forehead  high;  his 
mouth  made  the  impression  of  great  decision  of 
character;  his  voice  was  powerful,  and  his  eye 
bright  and  searching.  He  wrote  not  less  than 
sixty  works  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  his 
spiritual  office  and  serving  practical  purposes.  His 
earlier  writings  originated  from  his  opposition  to 
the  State  Church,  Ungere  kirchliche  Lage  (Nord- 
lingen,  1850);  Aphorismen  iiber  die  neutestamerU- 
lichen  Aetnter  und  ihr  VerhdUniss  zwr  Gemeinde 
(Nuremberg,  1849);  Kirche  und  Amtf  neue  Aphor- 
iamen  (Erlangen,  1851);  Die  bayerische  General- 
synode  vom  Friihjahr  1849  und  das  lutherische  Be- 
kenntnis  (Nuremberg,  1849).  Of  a  permanent 
value  are  Drei  Backer  von  der  Kirche  (Stuttgart, 
1845);  Rosenmonate  heiliger  Frauen  (1860);  Der 
evangelieche  GeisUiche  (2  vols.,  1852-58);  Sieben 
Predigten  (Nuremberg,  1836);  Predigten  iiber  das 
Vaterunser  (1837);  Sidten  VortrOge  iiber  die  WorU 
am  Kreuze  (Stuttgart,  1859);  Erinnerungen  axis 
der  Reformationsgeschichte  von  Franken  (Nurem- 
berg, 1847);  Haus-,  Schul-  und  Kirchenbuch  fur 
Christen  lutherischen  Bekenntnisses  (Stuttgart,  1845); 
Samenk&mer  (Nftrdlingen,  1844).  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:   J.  Deinxer.  W.  Ldhet  Leben,  3  vols.,  3d  ed.. 

QQteraloh,  1901;    H.  Beck,  Die  inner e  Mi»aion  in  Bauern, 

pp.  18  sqq.,  Hamburg.  1880;    K.  Eiehner,  Wilhelm  Ldhe, 

ein  LthenAild,  Nuremberg,  1007. 

LOEHR,  lOr,  MAX:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Stettin  Apr.  30,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Kdnigsberg  and  Gdttingen  (Ph.D., 
1889),  was  member  of  the  royal  Domstift  at  Berlin 
(1889-90),  and  then  became  privat-docent  for  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  KOnigs- 
berg.  Since  1892  he  has  been  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  German  Archeological  In- 
stitute in  Jerusalem  in  1903-04,  and  has  edited 
the  Syriac  annotations  of  Bar  Hebrseus  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  (Gdttingen,  1889)  and  written  Die 
Klagelieder  des  Jeremias  erkldrt  (for  W.  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  turn  AUen  Testament;  1894);  Der 
Missionsgedanke  im  AUen  Testamente  (Freiburg, 
1896);     Geschichie   des    Volkes   Israel   (Strasburg, 


1900);  Untersuchungen  zum  Buche  Amos  (Giessen, 
1901);  Babd  und  die  biblische  Urgeschichte  (Bres- 
lau, 1902);  Sedenkdmpfe  und  Glaubensndte  vor 
zwei  Tausend  Jahren  (Halle,  1904);  Der  mdgdr- 
arabische  Dialekt  von  Jerusalem  (Giessen,  1905); 
AlUestamentliche  Rdigionsgeschichle  (Leipsic,  1906) ; 
and  Die  Stellung  des  Weibes  zu  Jahwe-Rdigion  und 
-KuU  (1908).  He  likewise  prepared  the  third  edition 
of  O.  Thenius'  Kommenlar  zu  den  BOchem  Sam- 
uelis  (Leipsic,  1898). 

LOEN,  lOn,  JOHAIVN  MICHAEL  VON:  German 
statesman  and  author;  b.  at  Frankfort^on-tbe- 
Main  Dec.  21,  1694;  d.  at  Lingen  (36  m.  w.n.w. 
of  OsnabrQck),  Hanover,  July  26,  1776.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  at  Marburg  in  1711,  but  re- 
moved to  Halle  in  1712,  and  finally  settled  at 
Frankfort  in  1723.  As  a  prolific,  open-minded 
writer,  he  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
literary  world,  and  gained  the  notice  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Who,  in  1753,  conferred  on  him  the 
offices  of  Prussian  privy  councilor  and  adminis- 
trative president  of  the  County  of  Lingen  and 
Tecklenburg,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

His  copious  writings,  of  historical,  esthetic,  lit^ 
erary,  political,  ethical,  and  religious  range,  were 
published  under  the  title  Gesammelte  kleine  Schrif- 
ten  (ed.  J.  E.  Schneider,  4  vols.,  Frankfort,  1749- 
1752).  His  standpoint  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Enlightenment  (q.v.),  except  that  with  him  con- 
fessional indifferentism  is  still  associated  with  a 
warm  and  genuine  ethical  religious  interest.  His 
aim  of  worldng  in  the  cause  of  church  union  and  a 
comprehensive  type  of  Christianity  expressed  itself 
in  his  first  work,  the  pseudonymous  Evangdischer 
Friedenstampelf  nach  Art  der  ersten  Kirche  enl- 
worfen  (Frankfurt,  1724).  He  made  a  German 
translation  of  F^nelon's  spiritual  writings;  while 
his  personal  association  with  Zinzendorf  resulted 
in  Der  vemiinftige  GoUesdienst  nach  der  leichlen 
Lehrart  des  Heilandes  (Frankfurt,  1738  and  often). 
The  work  which  made  Loen's  name  best  known, 
yet  brought  upon  him  the  most  nimaerous  and  ve- 
hement attacks,  was  Die  einzige  wahre  Religion 
(Frankfort,  1750).  In  the  first  half  he  shows  this 
to  consist  solely  in  faith  in  God  through  Christ, 
and  in  a  correspondingly  devout  and  virtuous  life 
according  to  the  eternal  law  of  love.  The  second 
part  treats  of  the  ideal  union  in  the  outward  de- 
tails of  Christian  life.  This  remarkable  book  com- 
bines liberalizing  thoughts  with  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  blends  rational- 
istic and  pietistic  ideas  ic  >o  its  dream  of  one  universal 
Christian  Church.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  C.  Strodtmann,  Dm  ntue  gelehrte  Etiropa, 
ii.  620-670,  x.  428-439.  WolfenbQttel.  1763-66;  J.  A. 
Trinius,  Freydenker  Lexikon,  pp.  645-676;  F.  G.  MeuaeJ, 
Lexikon  der  .  .  .  1760-1800  veretorbenen  teutaeften  Schrift- 
Bteller,  viii.  324-329.  Leipsic.  1808;  E.  Heyden,  in  Archiv 
far  Frankfurle  GeechichU  und  Kunet,  iii  (1865).  634-562. 

LOENER,  ICn'er,  KASPAR:  German  reformer 
and  poet;  b.  at  Markt  Erlbach,  near  Baireuth, 
1493;  d.  at  NOrdlingen  (39  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg) 
Jan.  6,  1546.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  monastery  of  Heilsbronn,  and  in  1508  entered 
the  University  of  Erfurt;  while  in  1520  he  was  as- 
sistant priest  at  Nesselbach,  combining  this  office 
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with  pastoral  functions  at  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Birkenfeld  (near  Neustadt-on-the-Aisch).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  already  cautiously 
active  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  two 
conservative  imitations  of  Luther's  baptismal 
ordinal — Ordnung  der  Tauff  nach  tnrUstmrgischer 
Rvbricken  von  wort  zu  loart  verteiUscht  and  Ordnung 
der  Tauff  nach  bambergiacker  Rvbricken  von  wort  zu 
wort  verteutscht  (both  subsequent  to  1523) — are 
very  plausibly  ascribed  to  him.  In  1624  the  Mar- 
grave Frederick  of  Brandenbui^  transferred  him 
to  Hof,  as  his  representative  in  the  incumbency  of 
St.  Michael's.  His  Evangelical  attitude,  however, 
caused  his  speedy  removal,  and  after  preaching  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Franciscan  church,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  Brandenbui^  and  went  tp  Witten- 
berg, where  he  matriculated  at  the  imiversity  in 

1526.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Markt  Erlbach  in  Jan., 

1527,  and  a  short  incumbency  in  Oelsnitz,  the  ac- 
cession of  Margrave  George  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  Hof  late  in  1527  or  early  in  1528.  Here  he 
introduced  Evangelical  worship  and  also  prepared 
an  agenda,  a  hynmal,  and  a  catechism  for  his  con- 
gregation, the  first-named  forming  the  basis  of  the 
Xaumbuig  agenda  of  Nikolaus  Medler  (1537-38) 
and  Widmann's  agenda  of  1592. 

LOner  was  equally  independent  as  a  hymnolo- 
gist,  and  in  1527  twenty-six  of  his  compositions  were 
printed  anonymously  imder  the  title  Ganiz  newe 
geytUiche  teutache  Hxfmnus  vnd  geaang;  while  as  late 
as  1561  hymns  written  by  him,  but  hitherto  un- 
published, were  still  printed,  so  that  their  entire 
number  amounts  to  somethhig  more  than  thirty- 
seven.  In  like  manner  his  Vnterricht  des  glattbens 
Oder  ChrisUicher  kinderzucht  jn  LXXIL  Fragen  vnd 
Antwortiver/ast  (Nurembei^g,  1529)  is  an  independent 
work,  despite  its  indebtedness  to  Althamer's  cate- 
chism and  the  earlier  catechetical  writings  of  Luther. 

Loner  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Brandenbuig-Nurembeiig  agenda,  but  in  May, 
1531,  his  position  became  intolerable  through  the 
opposition  which  he  had  aroused,  intensified  by 
Us  attacks  on  the  papacy,  and  in  July  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Hof  and  retired  to  Oelsnitz.  There, 
after  a  brief  period  of  poverty  with  his  wife  and 
children,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  through  Me- 
lanchthon's  influence,  and  there  he  published,  im- 
der the  title  GeisUiche  geaang,  aus  keiliger  Schrift 
mit  vleia  zu  aamen  gebrachtj  Vnd  auffs  new  zu  gericht 
(Wittenbeiig,  1538),  a  collection  of  twenty  of  his 
hymns,  three  of  them  new.  In  1539  he  preached 
in  Leipsic,  but  failed  to  secure  the  call  he  desired 
and  contemplated  retiring  from  pastoral  work,  de- 
clining a  call  to  Oschatz.  In  1542,  however,  he 
became  preacher  at  the  Naumburg  cathedral,  al- 
though the  opposition  of  the  canons  gave  him  little 
scope  for  activity.  In  Jan.,  1544,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St.  George's,  Ndrdlingen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  and  where,  as  first  superintendent, 
he  organized  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  he  would, 
sometimes  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  and  prepared  a 
new  agenda,  catechism,  and  hymnal.  The  agenda 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  he  had  prepared 
for  Hof,  whUe  the  catechism,  despite  its  depend- 
ence on  Luther's  Enchiridion,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
division  into  six  conversations  with  128  questions 


and  answers,   its  abundant  meditations,   and  its 
seven  original  catechismal  hymns.     The  hymnal, 
moreover,  is  of  liturgical  interest  in  its  distribution 
of  the  hymns  according  to  individual  services  and 
the  seasons  of  the  Christian  year. 
Biblioorapht:   His  Briefbuch  ia  in  BeUrOge  zw  hayeriMhan 
KirchenoMckichU,   ed.   T.   Kolde,   vols,   i.-iii.,    Eriangen, 
1895-07.     Other  souroes  are  the  letters  of  Mel&nchthon 
in  CR,  Y.-vi.  pasam,  and  of  Luther  in  De  Wette's  ed.  of 
Luther's  letters,  vols,  iv.-v.;   V.  L.  von  Seckendorf,  Comr 
meniariut  criUcua  .  .  .  de  LtUheraTtumo,  i.  241,  iii.  186, 
219,  221.  Leipsic,  1692.     Modem  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  G.  W.  A.  Fikenscher,  Gelehrtea  FUrBt- 
entum  Baireut,  v.  305-316,  Nuremberg.  1803;  P.  Wacker- 
nagel,   Das  detUache  KircherUied,  i.  386  sqq.,  392,  408- 
409.  421-i22,  iii.  618-643.  Leipsic,  1862  sqq.;  G.  Kawerau. 
in  ZKW,  X  (1889).  467  sqq..  519-525;    F.  Cohrs.  in  Man- 
umerUa  OtrmanicB  paxtagogioa,  xxii.  463-480.  Berlin,  1901; 
C.  Geyer,  Atu  der  ReformaHonageBchiekte  Ndrdlingena,  pp. 
18-23,  Ndrdlingen,  1901;   ADB,  xix.  152  sqq. 

LOESCHE,  Itrsh'e,  GEORG  KARL  DAVID: 

Austrian  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  22,  18d5. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  BerKn, 
Bonn,  and  Tubingen  (Ph.D.,  Jena,  1880;  lie.  theol., 
Berlin,  1883),  was  preacher  to  the  German  church 
in  Florence,  Italy  (1880-85),  and  privat-docent  for 
church  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1885- 
1887.  In  1887  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  faculty  at  Vienna  as  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject,  and  in  1889  became  full  pro- 
fessor. He  is  a  privy  councilor,  president  of  the 
examining  board  for  Evangelical  theological  candi- 
dates in  Austria,  and  vice-president  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  and  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft  f Or  die  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus 
in  Oesterreich.  In  theology  he  is  an  adherent  of 
the  ''  modem  "  school.  In  addition  to  his  work  as 
editor  of  the  Jahrbuch  der  GeaelUchaft  fur  die  (re- 
8chichU  dee  Protestantiemua  in  Oesterreich,  he  has 
edited  Johann  Mathesius'  AuagewahUe  Werke  (4 
vols.,  Prague,  1896-1904)  and  Gustav  Frank's  Die 
Thedogie  dee  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Leipsic, 
1905),  and  has  written  Floremer  Predigten  (Halle, 
1884);  Ernst  Moritz  Amdi,  der  deutsche  Reichs- 
herold  (Gotha,  1884);  Bellarmins  Lehre  vom  Papst 
und  deren  actuelle  Bedeulung  (Halle,  1885);  Ana- 
lecta  Lutherana  et  Melanchthoniana  (Gotha,  1892); 
Johann  Mathesius,  ein  Ixbens-  und  Sitieninld  aas 
der  Reformationszeit  (2  vols.,  1895);  and  Geschichte 
des  Protestantismus  in  Oesterreich  (Leipsic,  1902), 

LOESCHER,  ICsh'er,  VALENTIN  ERNST:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Sondershausen  Dec.  29, 
1673;  d.  at  Dresden  Dec.  12,  1749.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  he  gave  his  attention  mainly  to 
philology  and  history,  but  out  of  respect  to  his 
father's  wish  he  selected  a  theological  subject  for 
his  master's  dissertation,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
Pietistic  position.  Subsequent  study  at  Jena 
aroused  his  interest  in  church  history.  During 
travels  undertaken  at  this  time  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  number  of  influential  anti-Pietistic 
theologians.  In  1696  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wit- 
ten  bei^  on  the  origin  of  Deism  and  Pietism.  After 
serving  as  superintendent  at  JOterbog  (1698-1701) 
and  Delitzsch  (1701-07)  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg  (1707-09),  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Kreuzkirche  and  superintendent  in  Dresden.   Here 
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he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hia  practical  duties 
here  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  admitting  the  truth  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pietists  concerning  the  prevailing  perfimc- 
torineas  of  religious  life,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
negligence  of  orthodox  pastors.  He  at  once  took 
earnest  measures  to  encourage  a  deeper  spiritual 
life  in  the  Church.  He  had  already  begun  the  pub- 
licatiop  of  his  Untchuldige  Nttchrichten  von  alien 
und  neuen  theologitchen  Saehen  (Wittenbeig  and 
Leipsic,  1701  sqq.),  the  first  theological  periodical. 
The  comprehensive  scope  and  able  management  of 
the  magazine  gave  it  great  importance.  Through 
it  LOscher  became  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Pietistic  and  naturalistic  factions 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  representative  of 
scientific  Lutheran  theology. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  Pietism  should 
be  considered  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churehes 
(advocated  at  the  time  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment), Ltecher  published  several  works,  including 
AtufvJirHehs  Historia  moiuum  gw%$chen  den  Evan- 
geUich-Luihenschen  und  RefanmerUn  (3  parts, 
Frankfort,  1707-08).  In  the  course  of  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Pietist  Joachim  Lange,  Ltecher  de- 
fended orthodoxy  in  his  PrcBnotianea  et  noHanes 
theologies  (Wittenbeig,  1708).  However,  his  most 
comprehensive  criticism  of  Pietism  appeared  in  his 
magazine  under  the  title  Timotheua  Verintie,  in 
which  work  he  held  that  the  Pietists  had  a  false 
conception  of  the  relation  between  piety  and  re- 
ligion and  that  their  zeal  for  piety  placed  them  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  work  inspired  a  bitter  reply  from  his  Pietistic 
opponents,  which  called  forth  from  Ldscher  his 
greatest  work,  VoUaidndiger  Timotheua  Verinua 
(2  parts,  Wittenbeig,  1718-22).  In  this  he  dis- 
cusses the  origin  and  rapid  development  of  Pietism 
and  elaborates  upon  its  evils.  Nevertheless  he  was 
xmable  to  check  the  advance  of  Pietism  or  even  to 
pass  a  true  judgment  upon  the  real  significance  of 
the  movement.  The  importance  of  Ldscher's  part 
in  the  Pietistic  controversy  was  not  fully  recog- 
nised imtil  the  return  to  Evangelical  doctrine  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

LOscher  took  an  active  part  also  in  the  contro- 
versy which  at  that  time  was  being  waged  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Dresden  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  studies  to  that  cause,  notably 
his  VoUaidndige  Reformaium^-AlUa  und  DocumerUa 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1720-29).  He  also  opposed  Wolff's 
system  of  philosophy,  claiming  that  ''  philosoph- 
ical indifferentism "  portended  a  revolution  in 
Christianity.  (Georo  Mt^LLBR.) 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  von  Eogelhardt,  V.  B.  Ld^char  natk 
aeintm  LtUn  und  Wirken,  Stuttcart.  1856;  G.  W.  G^tte, 
Daa  jetzt  Ubende  oeUhrtt  Etaropa,  il  109-233,  Brunswick, 
1736;  J.  J.  Mooer,  BeUrag  tu  eintm  Lexicon  luthtrtMditr 
uni  nformitrttr  Theologen,  pp.  416-439,  ZaUichau,  1740; 
T.  CrOcer,  LtUn  Ldedter't,  Dresden,  1751;  G.  Kramer, 
Auowt  Herrmann  Frandee,  ii.  72-84,  272-319.  343.  Halle. 
1882;  F.  Blanckmeiflter,  in  Beitrdige  gvr  •aduieehen 
KirehenoMAidUe,  yiii  330-344.  Leipeie,  1893;  idem, 
Sdektitdie  KirehenoemAiehte,  pp.  224-264.  28^286.  304- 
331.  Draeden.  1899;  ADB,  six  109-213. 

LOGIA  JESU.    See  Aobafha.. 


LOGOS. 

I.  Content  of  the  Term. 
II.  Bouroe  of  the  Term. 
III.  Significance  of  the  Term. 

On  the  influence  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
exerted  on  the  general  Christological  development 
of  the  early  Church  see  Christoloqy;  and  cf.  Trin- 
rrr.  This  article  will  deal  with  the  origin  and 
signification  of  the  term  in  Biblical  literature,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  John. 

L  Content  of  the  Term:  The  prologue  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  sets  forth  the  nature  and  work  of 
Jesus  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Logos.  The  evangelist  lays  down  first 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  God, 
the  world,  and  humanity,  characterized  by  prime- 
val existence  before  all  worlds — an  existence  **  with 
God  "  in  the  manner  of  personal  relation  (pros  ton 
theon,  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  56;  II  Cor.  v.  8)  and  participar 
tion  in  the  divine  nature.  All  creation  is  by  him; 
without  him  is  no  life  or  light  of  truth  and  salvation. 
Next  comes  his  relation  to  the  Baptist,  who  was 
bom  in  time,  a  human  prophetic  messenger  with 
the  mission  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light,  while  the 
Logos  is  the  mediator  of  a  marvelous  new  life  t^ 
all  who  receive  him.  Then  comes  the  statement 
that  the  Word  became  flesh,  revealing  the  glory  of 
an  only-begotten  Son,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  This 
revelation  can  be  made  only  by  the  Son,  who  has 
dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
After  this  the  prologue  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
emphasising  the  personal  intercourse  with  God  face 
to  face  as  the  incomparable  privilege  of  the  Logos 
conferred  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son. 
Thus  the  conception  originally  laid  down  has  gained 
in  clearness  not  only  by  the  exact  definition  of  at- 
tributes, but  by  the  identification  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  function  of  the  Logos,  the  making  known 
of  God,  is  assigned. 

The  term  Logos,  then,  denotes  neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  writings  of  John  the  "  rea- 
son," but  always  the  "  Word,"  who  ia  with  God 
and  comes  into  the  world  with  the  function  of  mak- 
ing known  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God. 
The  Word  is  not  an  abstract  revelation  made  to  the 
world,  but  something  greater,  transcending  the 
earthly  sphere  and  belonging  to  that  of  the  divine 
life.  More  exactly,  the  Word  is  a  person  commu- 
nicating with  God  as  with  one  of  tl^  same  nature, 
then  assuming  a  fieshly  form  and  proclaiming,  with- 
out loss  of  his  supernatural  being  or  imequaled 
closeness  to  God,  that  which  he  has  seen  of  the 
Father  and  the  Father's  counsels.  The  personal 
nature  of  the  Logos  would  not  of  itself  follow  from 
the  identification  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  might 
mean  simply  the  assumption  of  a  personality  and 
a  universal  function,  but  it  follows  inevitably  from 
verses  1  and  3  and  the  use  made  of  the  thought  in 
verse  18.  This  is  confirmed  by  other  Johannine 
passages:  in  I  John  i.  1,  the  "Word  of  life,"  like 
the  *'  life  "  which  is  afterward  taken  as  equivalent, 
is  the  personal  bearer  of  tlus  life,  first  in  the  su- 
pernatural and  then  in  the  natural  sphere;  and 
still  more  obviously  in  Rev.  xix.  13  the  rider  on  the 
white  horae,  the  triumphant  executor  of  the  divine 
judgments,  is  conceived  as  a  person.     It  is  safe, 
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then,  to  aay  that  in  all  the  Johannine  writings  the 
Logos  is  conceived  as  a  personal  revelation  of  God 
for  salvation  or  for  judgment,  a  person  who  has  an 
existence  of  his  own  with  the  Father  before  and 
after  the  duration  of  this  world,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
istence here  in  time  and  in  the  flesh.  Between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal  being  of  the  Logos  it  is 
dear  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  prologue  that  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  manner  and  not  of  essence. 
XL  Source  of  the  Term:  To  the  question  whence 
the  author  derived  the  term  several  different  an- 
swers have  been  given:  (1)  It  is  simple  enough  to 
Hofmann,  who  asserts  that  the  primitive  Christian 
commimity  designated  as  *^  the  word  of  God  "  the 
Evangelical  message.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  thus  associate  himself  only  so  far 
with  this  conception  as  to  allow  him  to  emphasize 
the  personal  content  of  the  message.  But  more 
than  one  phrase  in  the  prologue  quite  obviously 
precludes  the  acceptance  of  this  view.  (2)  Others, 
especiaUy  Weiss,  find  the  source  of  the  term  in  the 
Old- Testament  expressions  concerning  the  Word 
of  God.  There  is  this  much  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
that  the  prologue  plainly  refers  to  the  account  of 
creation  in  Genesis,  and  that  in  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  a  poetical  personification  of  the  word  of 
God  as  a  creative  and  saving  power  sent  forth  into 
the  world  occurs  not  infrequently;  but  in  these 
cases  the  spirituality  and  onmipotence  of  God  are 
the  fundamental  thoughts,  and  the  proclamation 
of  his  unconditioned  unity  leaves  no  place  for  a 
personal  principle  besides  himself  as  the  mediator 
of  his  activity  in  the  world.  Moreover,  wherever 
on  purely  Hebraic  soil  in  later  times  the  idea  of  a 
creative  intermediate  cause  appears,  it  is  connected 
with  the  name  not  of  the  Word  but  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  viii.  22-31;  Ecclus.  xxiv.),  just  as  where  the 
Word  occurs  (as  in  Wisdom  ix.  1,  xvi.  12,  xviii.  15) 
the  influence  of  Greek,  especially  Stoic,  thought  is 
discernible.  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
may  have  taken  up  the  Old-Testament  notion  of 
the  word  of  God  as  operative  in  the  world,  but  this 
can  not  be  its  sole  source.  (3)  Still  less  can  it  be 
shown  to  have  come  from  the  use  made  of  **  Word 
of  Yahweh  "  (dibra  dayay^  meymra  dayay)  in  Pales- 
tinian theology.  The  meymra  is  used  as  an  ab- 
stract term  to  conceal  the  name  and  spiritualise 
the  idea  of  God;  it  is  thus  employed  instead  of 
"  God  "  where  his  operation  in  history  is  spoken 
of  or  where  the  context  contains  anthropomorphic 
expressions.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  concrete  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Godhead  or  of  a  being  mediate  be- 
tween him  and  the  world.  (4)  The  derivation  of 
the  Johannine  doctrine  from  the  Alexandrian  relig- 
ious philosophy,  and  especially  from  Philo,  was 
taken  up  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  accepted 
in  the  nineteenth  by  LOcke,  De  Wette,  and  the 
school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Philo,  interested  alike  in  the 
tradition  of  his  people  and  the  contemporary  pagan 
culture,  found  in  the  Logos  a  means  of  reconciling 
the  transcendence  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  God 
with  the  immanence  taught  in  the  philosophy  of 
his  day.  A  pupil  of  Heraclitus,  familiar  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  still  mdre  strongly 
mfluenced  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as 
the  active,   rational,  teleologieal  principle  which 


forms  the  passive  matter,  he  attempts  to  connect 
these  really  pantheistic  views  with  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  God,  and  thus  gives  the  Logos  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  God  and  the  world;  his 
Logos  is  at  once  the  world  inmianent  in  the  divine 
thought  and  God  operative  in  the  world,  a  mesUia 
in  every  sense — cosmological,  moral,  and  religious. 
Stoic  elements  are  most  prominent  in  his  idea,  but 
there  is  room  also  for  the  Mosaic  creative  word  and 
the  later  Jewish  developments  which  add  religious 
weight  to  the  purely  cosmological  idea.  But  the 
religious  motives  and  convictions  in  the  two  writers 
are,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  detailed  examination, 
too  radically  distinct  to  justify  the  theory  of  a  defi- 
nite borrowing  from  one  by  the  other — though  this 
only  proves  that  the  term  Logos  receives  in  the 
Gospel  an  entirely  new  direction  when  the  historic 
redeeming  work  of  Christ  becomes  its  essential 
content,  and  not  that  there  is  not  a  considerable 
range  over  which  the  two  are  in  harmony.  If  to 
these  points  are  added  a  number  of  others  through- 
out the  Fourth  Gospel  which  go  to  show  that  the 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  Hellenic  Judaism, 
either  in  the  Philonio  or  some  other  popular  form, 
the  derivation  to  some  extent  of  the  Logos-idea 
from  that  source  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
probability.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  an  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Evan- 
gelical story  from  philosophic  speculation,  nor  to 
confine  the  influence  of  the  Logos-idea  to  the  pro- 
logue, as  Hamack  has  sought  to  do.  The  truth  of 
the  Johannine  combination  of  an  abstract  idea  with 
history  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eter- 
nal, inexhaustible  personality  of  Christ  not  only 
permits  but  actually  requires  it. 

nL  Significance  of  the  Term:  In  determining 
this  it  is  necessary  to  read  into  it  nothing  from 
Philo  or  from  the  later  church  doctrine,  but  to  con- 
fine oneself  strictly  to  the  account  given  by  the 
evangelist.  Its  significance  for  him  lies  altogether 
in  the  religious  department,  giving  him  the  answer 
to  the  questions  *'  Who  is  God?  How  may  I  come 
to  him  and  to  participation  in  his  life  and  light?  " 
The  cosmological  interest  is  for  him  wholly  subor- 
dinate; his  use  of  the  term  serves  only  to  place  the 
whole  human  race  on  an  equality  with  the  favored 
people  of  Israel.  The  Logos,  by  whom  the  world 
was  made,  was  made  flesh  for  the  world;  but  the 
mission  which  he  is  to  perform  in  this  universal 
field  is  the  soteriological  one  of  revealing  God  and 
thereby  bringing  grace  and  truth.  When  John 
identifies  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Logos, 
his  purpose  is  to  express  in  a  universal  way,  com- 
prehensible without  as  well  as  within  the  Ihnits  of 
Israel,  that  Jesus  is  set  over  the  world,  in  union 
with  God  as  the  eternal  mediator  of  his  creative 
and  redeeming  will,  and  that  therefore  he  is  in  his 
historical  appearance  the  absolute  and  imiversal 
self-revelation  of  the  Godhead,  the  exclusive  con- 
veyer of  salvation.  He  does  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  metaphysical  problems  which  from  Justin  on- 
ward make  the  Logos-idea  a  fertile  source  of  ques- 
tionings. Of  the  later  theology  on  the  subject  it 
has  b^n  truly  said  that  it  subordinates  the  moral 
interpretation  of  the  plan  of  salvation  to  the  log- 
ical|  and  that  it  leads  either  to  deirtic  or  to  pan* 
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theistic  consequences,  according  as  separation  or 
union  is  principally  emphasized  in  the  conception 
of  a  meaiUa  between  God  and  the  world.  The 
Logos-idea  as  found  in  the  Johannine  writings  is 
weU  adapted  to  guard  against  the  Christology 
which  sees  in  Jesus  merely  a  prophet  or  a  genius; 
it  requires  the  recognition  of  his  identity  of  being 
with  God,  without  which  the  absoluteness  of  his 
historic  mission  can  not  be  conceived.  But  it  does 
not  go  into  the  metaphysical  profundities  from 
which  it  might  be  hoped  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  divine  nature.  It  lights  up 
history  with  the  light  of  eternity;  but  it  can  show 
us  eternity  only  in  the  light  of  history,  not  in  its 
own  supernatural  radiance.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  Jewish  and  ethnic  doctrinea  of  the 
Logos  oonflult:  A.  Aall,  Der  L0009;  Oeachiehie  aeiner  Ent- 
wickeluno,  2  Tolfl.,  Leipeic,  1896-M;  J.  M.  Heinie,  Die 
Lehre  vam  Loffot  in  tUr  oriechiachen  Phiioeopkie,  Olden- 
burg. 1872;  SchOrer.  OetehichU,  iii.  666-667.  Eng^tranel., 
II.,  iii  374-376;  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  especially  that 
of  Sohulti;  and  the  literature  under  Philo. 

On  the  Johannine  doctrine:  H.  H.  Wendt,  D<u  Jchanr- 
nutvanQtlium^  OOttingen,  1900;  M.  Stuart,  in  Biblio- 
Iheca  Sacra,  1850.  pp.  281-327;  W.  Emlicht.  Theophania; 
or.  Scriptural  View  of  the  ManifeeUUion  of  the  Logoe  or 
pre-exietent  Meeeiah,  London.  1867;  RAhricht,  in  TSK, 
1868.  pp.  299-316;  J.  R^yille.  La  Do<±rine  du  Logoe  dane 
le  qM<Urihne  ivangile  et  dane  lee  auvree  de  Philon,  Paris, 
1881;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jeeue  Chriet,  lecture  v.,  London,  1886;  H.  W.  Watkins. 
Modem  Criticiem  Coneidered  in  ite  Relatione  to  the  Fourth 
Ooepel,  lecture  viii..  ib.  1890;  A.  Hamaok,  in  ZKT,  ii 
(1892),  189-231;  idem,  Dogma,  vols,  i.-iv  (contains  also 
the  later  development);  Q.  B.  Stevens,  J^tannine  The- 
ology, chap,  iv..  New  York,  1894;  W.  Baldensperger,  Der 
Prolog  dee  4.  Evangeliume,  Freiburg,  1898;  Jannaria,  in 
ZNTW,  Feb..  1901,  pp.  13  sqq.;  W.  R.  Inge,  Pereonal 
Idealiem  and  Myatieiem,  lectures  ii-iii..  New  York,  1907; 
lichtenberger,  ESR,  viii.  334-339;  DB,  iii.  132-136;  EB, 
iii.  2811-2812;  the  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  Goq;)el, 
especially  that  of  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  TObingen,  1893;  the 
works  on  N.  T.  theology,  particularly  that  of  Beyschlag; 
and  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine.  The  last-named 
class  of  works  is  also  to  be  consulted  for  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  and  further  works  of  value  are: 
L.  Atsberger,  Die  Logoelehre  dee  heiligen  Athanaeiue, 
Munich,  1880;  C.  Bigg,  Chrietian  PlaUmiete  of  Alex- 
andria, London,  1886. 

LOiSTSi  Id'ists:  A  pantheistic  sect  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  first  mention  of  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Luther's  dated  Mar. 
27 y  1525,  in  which  he  writes  that  some  **  new  proph- 
ets "  from  Antwerp  had  appeared  in  Wittenberg, 
and  that  they  put  the  mind  and  reason  of  man  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  dispu- 
tation took  place,  in  Luther's  presence,  between 
Melanchthon  and  the  leader  of  this  sect,  a  slater 
named  Eligius  (Loy)  Pruystinck;  and  shortly 
afterward  Luther  directed  a  warning  to  his  own 
adherents  at  Antwerp  against  dangerous  ''  bluster- 
ing and  noisy  spirits."  Pruystinck  was  subjected 
to  an  examination  by  the  Inquisition  at  Antwerp 
(Jan.,  1526);  he  recanted,  and  was  cleared  with 
the  sentence  of  public  ecclesiastical  penance.  Never- 
theless his  doctrines  in  the  following  decades  spread 
not  only  in  Antwerp  but  also  in  the  district  about 
Cologne,  in  Brabant,  and  in  Flanders.  But  an  ad- 
ditional investigation  ensued  in  the  summer  of  1544, 
ending  in  the  execution  of  Pruystinck  and  of  six 
of  his  followers,  and  completely  disbanding  their 
sect.  The  Lolsts'  religious  attitude  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  corollary  of  practical  pantheism.    Man's 


intellectual  nature  is  a  spiritual  substance;  in 
other  words,  every  one  possesses  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Since  man's  flesh  and  spirit  are  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, and  with  no  influence  upon  each  other, 
the  spirit  of  man  incurs  no  responsibility  for  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh;  hence  the  spirit,  as  such,  is 
sinless.  The  final  goal  of  man  is  to  vanish  into  the 
divine  being.  The  Lolsts  based  their  doctrines 
upon  forced  exegesis  of  the  Bible.  There  appears 
to  have  been  np  relation  between  the  Lolsts  and 
any  sects  antedating  the  Reformation,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  independent  of  the  Hap- 
tists.  [They  certainly  had  much  in  common  ^nth 
the  Beghards  (q.v.)  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (see  Fheb  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the),  a.  h.  n.] 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  pantheistic  doctrines 
of  the  "  Libertines,"  which  from  1545  onward  were 
combated  notably  by  Calvin,  in  the  Romance  coun- 
tries took  their  point  of  departure  from  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  disbanded  at  that  very  time.  [David  Joris 
was  probably  a  disciple  of  Pruystinck,  and  the  latter 
may  have  influenced  Henry  Nicolas,  founder  of  the 
Family  of  Love  (see  Familibts;  and  Antinomians), 
and  through  him  several  of  the  more  recent  varieties 
of  Antinomians.    a.  h.  n.]  Herman  Haupt. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  valuable  ooHection  of  sources  and  his- 
tory of  the  sect  is  given  in  J.  Fraderichs,  De  eede  der  Lole- 
ten  of  Antwerpedte  liberHjnen  {ISBS-^S),  Ghent.  1801; 
idem,  Un  luthirien  francaie  deivenu  liberUn  epirituel,  in 
Bulletin  hietorique  et  littfraire  de  la  eoeitU  de  I'kieioire  du 
proteetaniieme  francaie,  xli  (1892).  250-260;  idem.  La 
Moraliti  dee  libertine  epirituele,  ib.,  pp.  602^504;  A. 
Jundt,  Hiet.  du  panthHetne  popidaire  au  moyen  Age,  pp. 
122  sqq..  Paris.  1876. 

LOISY,  Iwa''^',  ALFRED  FIRMAN:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Ambri^res  (6  m.  n.  of  Ma- 
yenne)  Feb.  28,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  ChAlons  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1879,  after  which  he  was  parish  priest  of 
Broussy-kvGrand  and  Landricourt  (1879-^1);  be- 
came lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  the  Institut  Catholique, 
Paris,  in  1881;  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1882  and  titular  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
1889.  The  freedom  of  his  views,  however,  caused 
such  distrust  of  his  orthodoxy  that  in  1893  he  was 
removed  from  the  Institut  and  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine.  In  1899  he  retired  to  Bellevue, 
and  in  1900-04  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Assyri- 
ology,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  again  obliged  by 
his  superiors  to  cease  lecturing.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Camay,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure-et-Loire.  His  works  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  five  were  placed,  in 
1903,  on  the  Index,  although  Loisy  claims  to  seek 
to  refute  the  radicalism  of  A.  Hamack  (q.v.)  and 
to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church.  He 
has  written:  Hiatoire  du  canon  de  VAncien  Testor- 
ment  (Paris,  1890);  Hiatoire  du  canon  du  Nouteau 
Testament  (1891);  Le  Livre  de  Job,  Iraduit  deVkd- 
hreu  (1892);  Hietoire  critique  du  texte  et  des  ver- 
eions  de  la  Bible  (2  vols.,  Amiens,  1892-93);  Les 
Mytkes  habi^niena  et  lea  premiers  chapitres  de  la 
Genkse  (Paris,  1901);  ttudes  hUdiques  (1901);  La 
Religion  d' Israel  (1901);  Etudes  ivangdiquea  (1902): 
L'^vangile  et  Viglise  (1902;  Eng.  transl.  by  C. 
Home,  The  Gospel  and  the  Churchy  London,  1903); 
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Le  Quabri^me  evanaile  (1903);  Auimtr  d*un  petit  livre 

(1903) ;  and  Lea  EvangUes  synoptiques  (1908). 

Bibuooraphy:    W.  J.  WilliamB,   Neuman,   Paacal^  LoUy, 

and   the    CatholU    Church,     London.     1906;    PtMiaher'B 

Weekly,  Feb.  22,   1008.  p.  884;    Expoaitory   Timee,  Aug. 

1900,  pp.  488-406;   A.  D^trez.  L'Abbi  Loiay,  Paris,  1900. 

LOLLARDS. 

Origin  of  the  Lollards  ($1). 

Wydif  and  the  Early  English  Lollards  ($  2). 

Spread  of  Lollardism  in  England  ($  3). 

Lollard  Memorial  of  1395  (S  4). 

Ecdesiastical  Opposition  to  Lollardism  ($  5). 

The  Constitutions  of  Arundel  (S  6). 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  ($  7). 

Suppression  and  Decline  of  Lollardism  (§  8). 

Tenets  of  Lollardison  ($  9). 

LoUard  Opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  Doctrines  (§  10). 

Lollard  View  of  the  Eucharist  (§  11). 

The  name  Lollards  is  applied  both  to  a  semi- 
monastic  charitable  society  originating  in  Brabant 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  to  the  English  fol- 
lowers of  John  Wyclif.  The  Brabantine  Lollards 
are  mentioned  by  J.  Hocsem,  a  canon  of  Li^e  c. 
1350,  in  a  notice  of  the  year  1309,  and  from  his 
aocoimt  it  is  obvious  that  they  received  their  name 
from  the  Middle  Dutch  loellen  {'^  to  sing  softly, 
hum  ").  They  first  appeared  prominently  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Antwerp  c.  1350,  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick 

1.  Origin    and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  re- 
ef the       oeived  the  name  Alexians  (q.v.)  from 

LoOarda.  their  patron  saint.  Suspected  of  her- 
esy from  the  very  start,  they  were  tol- 
erated conditionally  after  1347,  and  their  dubious 
reputation  transferred  their  name  to  the  adherents 
of  Wyclif  when  he  began  in  1380  to  assail  the  ac- 
cepted teachings  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the 
Eucharist.  The  term  was  so  used  for  the  first 
time  by  Thomas  Waiden  and  the  Cistercian  Crompe 
in  1382,  who  applied  it  to  Wyclif's  friends  Here- 
ford and  Hepington.  Five  years  later  five  itiner- 
ant preachers  are  described  as  Lollards,  and  the 
name  henceforth  appears  frequently  in  English 
documents,  finally  losing  all  trace  of  its  Dutch 
origin  and  becoming  the  national  term  of  derision 
for  Wyclif's  followers  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  religious  transition  for  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  the  calm  but  intense  conviction  that  the 
evils  of  the  time  must  be  overcome  and  that  re- 
ligious and  social  life  must  be  reformed  found  ex- 
pression in  John  Wyclif  (q.v.).  In  1378  he  denied 
the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  his  university,  the  court,  the 
nobles,  and  the  knights.  Finding  his  model  in  the 
mendicant  monks,  he  sent  his  closest  friends,  in- 
cluding Hereford,  Aston,  Bedeman  (all  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford),  Purvey  (his 

2.  Wyclif   vicar  at  Lutterworth),  Thorpe,  Parker, 
and  the     and  Swinderby,  to  preach  among  the 

Early       farmers   and   the   artizans.     For   the 

English     first  time  in  English  history  an  appeal 

LoUards.     was  made  to  the  people  rather  than  to 

the  scholars,  and  dogma  was  superseded 

by  the  Bible,  which  was  made  the  sole  source  of 

faith  and  practise.    Yet,  though  the  stereotyped 


sermons  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  replaced  by 
a  new  note  of  religious  conviction,  Wyclif  had  no 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic,  as  is  amply  proven  by  his  Short 
Rule  of  Life  with  its  close  affinities  to  the  aims  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  followers,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  bitterly  assailed,  not  only  for  their  teachings 
about  the  Eucharist,  but  also  for  their  adherence 
to  the  two  antipopes  of  the  Great  Schism  (see 
Schism)  after  1378,  for  their  opposition  to  free 
preaching,  and  for  their  hostility  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular.  Wyclif  accordingly  sent  out  his 
*'  Poor  Priests "  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Bound  by  no  vows  and  no 
formal  consecration,  poor,  and  yet  not  mendicant, 
they  wandered  from  village  to  village,  barefoot, 
with  a  long  staff  in  token  of  their  pastoral  vocation 
and  coarse  habits  of  reddish  brown  to  symbolize 
poverty  and  toil.  Prelates,  priests,  and  abbots 
scorned  and  hated  them,  but  the  people  loved  them 
and  flocked  around  them. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
which  stirred  England  to  its  depths  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  and  formed  the  essential  basb 
of  the  Reformation.  [It  seems  probable  that  W^yclif 
and  his  "  Poor  Priests  "  did  not  originate  the  type 
of  Evangelical  life  and  thought  known  as  LoUani- 
ism.  They  rather  evoked  and  made  aggressive 
older  forms  of  Evangelical  life  which  survived  the 
Roman  Catholic  conquest  and  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  continental  Evangelicals  like  the  Wal- 
denses,  with  whom  they  had  much  in  conunon. 
The  movement  seems  too  extensive  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  preaching  of  Wyclif's  evangelists. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  ranks  of  the  "  Poor  Priests  "  were 
soon  increased  by  many  of  the  laity,  who  boldly 
opposed  the  authority  of  the  Church,  while  some 
of  the  nobility  who  did  not  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
powerful  John  of  Gaunt,  such  as  the  count  of  Salis- 
bury, likewise  joined  them.  Among  the  common 
people   their   success   was   enormous, 

3.  Spread    until  their  adherents  were  believed  to 

of  Lollard-  number  at  least  half  the  population. 

ism  in      [This  estimate  is  too  high.     It  is  not 

England,  likely  that  one  in  ten  was  a  Lollard. 
A.  H.  N.]  Their  weapon  was  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular,  and  true  to  their  doctrine  that 
each  priest  had  the  same  power  to  bind  and  loose 
as  pope  or  bishop,  they  ordained  others  to  extend 
their  work.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Lollaitis  were  at  their  zenith,  at  least  nu- 
merically, but  even  during  Wyclif's  lifetime  they 
met  a  rude  shock  when  in  1382  Courtenay,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  urged  Parliament  to  take 
measures  against  the  "  Poor  Priests,"  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  disobedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, stirring  up  class  hostility,  and  propagating 
heresy.  This  was  averted  by  Richard  II.,  but  on 
the  insistence  of  the  primate  he  placed  the  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  which  were 
to  proceed  against  the  Lollards  through  their  own 
episcopal  officials.  The  result  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Aston  and  the  suspension  of  Hereford, 
Repington,  and  Bedeman  from  university  privi- 
leges. On  Dec.  31, 1384,  Wyclif  died,  but  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  inaugurated  lived  and  grew. 
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A  few  years  later  Lollards  were  numerous  in.  Lon- 
don, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  and  their 
tenets,  no  longer  restricted  to  religion,  extended  to 
economic  and  political  life.  In  1395,  doubtless  em- 
boldened by  the  blunt  refusal  of  Parliament  to  pass 
the  archbishop's  bill  for  the  destruction  of  all  Wyo- 
lif 's  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  Lollards  felt  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong  to  present  a  memorial  to 
Parliament  and  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  that 
body  in  carrying  out  their  reform.  The  twelve 
clauses  of  this  memorial  were  as  follows:  Faith,  love, 
and  hope  had  vanished  from  the  English  daughter- 
church  since   she  had   been    lost   in 

4.  LoUard  worldly  wealth  through  her  association 
Memorial  with  her  great  stepmother  of  Rome; 
of  1395.    the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood   was 

not  that  of  Christ;  the  priestly  law 
of  celibacy  resulted  in  unnatural  vice;  transub- 
stantiation  was  a  feigned  miracle  and  conduced  to 
idolatry;  prayers  over  bread,  salt,  wine,  water, 
oil,  wax,  and  the  like  were  unlawful  magic  rites; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  24) 
to  have  king  and  bishop  or  prelate  and  judge  iu 
one  person;  prayers  for  the  dead  were  ineffectual, 
pilgrimages  and  the  invocation  of  images  were 
nearly  idolatrous;  auricular  confession  was  not 
essential  to  salvation,  but  was  a  source  of  priestly 
arrogance  and  permission  to  sin;  war  was  contrary 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  death  and  pillage  to 
the  poor;  the  vows  of  nuns  led  to  infanticide  and 
unnatural  impurity;  and  art  was  unnecessary  and 
conducive  to  luxury  and  extravagance.  [Gf.  the 
text  in  Fascicidi  Zizaniorum,  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley  in 
RoUa  Series,  pp.  360-369,  London,  1858;  Wilkins, 
ConcUia,  III.,  p.  221;  condensed  transl.  in  Lechler's 
John  Wydify  ed.  P.  Lorimer,  pp.  447-448.]  In  this 
memorial,  however,  the  Lollards  had  overestimated 
their  strength,  and  the  king,  who  had  taken  no 
part  hitherto  in  the  episcopal  proceedings  against 
them,  now  admonished  them  sternly. 

The  decline  of  Lollardism  now  b^an.  In  1396 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  move- 
ment, succeeded  Courtenay  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  three  years  later  Richard  II.  was  mur- 
dered. The  throne  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Lancastrian  Henry  IV.,  who  found  it  to  his  interests 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  hierarchic  and  aristocratic 
faction  which  had  given  him  the  crown.  In  Jan., 
1400,  the  bishops  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  noake  headway  against  the  heretics,  and  the 
statute  De  comburendo  hceretico  was  accordingly 
passed.  The  first  to  be  executed  under  its  provi- 
sions was  W.  Sawtrey  (Chartris),  who  died  at  the 

stake   in  the  following  month.     The 

5.  Ecdesi-  act  was  enforced  with  special  severity 
astical  Op-  in  the  counties  of  southern  and  middle 
positton  to  England,  while  those  who  were  not 
Lollardism.  burned  to  death  were  either  tortured 

into  recantation  or  ended  their  lives  in 
prison.  Undismayed  by  these  measures,  the  Lol- 
lards sought  support  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry  for  the  priests  who  lived  in  luxury.  Both 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  and  especially 
the  friars,  were  regarded  as  having  long  since  de- 
serted the  principles  of  their  founders  and  as  hav- 


ing persecuted  their  own  brethren,  the  Fratioelli, 
the  Beghards,  and  the  LoUards,  for  remaining 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  their  fathers.  In  Piers 
The  Pkwman'e  Creed  (c.  1394)  a  man  in  search  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christ  is  represented  as  inquiring 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders  in  succession,  only  to 
meet  the  scornful  reply  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
no  longer  remembered,  and  not  until  he  finds  the 
"  Poor  Priests  "  does  he  obtain  what  he  desires. 
Popular  approbation  of  the  Lollards,  however, 
could  avail  little  against  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  in  1408  extorted  from  the  convoca- 
tion of  Oxford,  then  the  center  of  the  movement, 
the  CanstUutionee  Thoma  Arundet,  which  were  de- 
signed to  crush  the  tenets  of  Wyclif.  Among  other 
prohibitions,  these  regulations  forbade  preaching 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  clergy 

6.  The      by  the  laity,  and  required  that  the 
Constitu-    writings  of  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards  be 

tionsof  destroyed.  They  likewise  enacted 
AnmdeL  periodical  inspection  of  the  residences 
of  Oxford  students,  and  all  suspected 
of  Lollardism  were  ruthlessly  expelled.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  was  complete,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  university  was  one  of  the  foremost 
defenders  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

The  movement  of  repression  was  now  extended, 
and  commoners  in  city  and  country  alike  were  in 
peril  of  gallows,  ax,  and  stake.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  nobility  remained  true  to  their  princi- 
ples. Prominent  among  the  latter  was  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham  (see  Oldcabtlb,  Sir 
John),  who  gave  free  scope  to  the  Lollards  on  his 
Kentish  estates,  especially  as  he  was  protected 
against  Arundel  by  his  friendship  with  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Henry  V.  The 
date  of  his  conversion  to  Lollardism  is  unknown, 
but  was  before  1410,  when  he  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  prince,  whom  he  even  sought  to  win  over 
to  his  sect.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  hostility  of  the  bishops,  who 
hated  him  for  his  denial  of  transubstantiation  and 
his  opposition  to  auricular  confession,  pilgrimages, 
and  the  adoration  of  images,  as  well  as  for  the 
wealth  which  he  expended  on  the  preparation  and 
maintenance    of    itinerant  preachers. 

7.  Sir      Henry  V.,  however,  lent  a  ready  ear 
John       to  the  complaints  of  the  arehbishop 

Oldcastle.  and  the  convocation.  Oldcastle  re- 
fused to  be  convinced  of  his  errors  by 
the  king,  and  left  the  court  without  permission,  re- 
tiring to  his  castle  of  Cowley  in  Kent.  Ignoring 
Arundel's  citations,  be  was  placed  under  the  ban 
for  contumacy  and  arrested  by  a  royal  warrant. 
He  now  formulated  a  reply  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Arundel  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
London,  but  his  answers  concerning  transubstantia- 
tion and  confession  were  unsatisfactory.  After 
much  urging,  he  finally  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  Chureh,  but  denied  that 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  prelates  had  the 
right  to  define  these  matters.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  before  another  episcopal  court  on 
Sept.  25.  He  refused  to  retract  his  opinions  and 
sharply  rebuked  the  pope  and  the  clergy^  where- 
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upon  the  archbishop  delivered  him  over  as  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm.  Hemy  vainly  endeavored  to 
induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  and 
was  impriaoned  for  weeks  in  the  Tower.  On  Oct. 
10,  however,  he  escaped,  and  wild  rumors  spread 
through  the  country  that  the  Lollards  had  resolved 
to  kill  the  king  and  his  brothers,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  clergy,  to  destroy  all  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  to  make  Oldcastle  regent.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  plot  was  actually  formed,  but 
on  Jan.  1 1,  1414,  about  a  himdred  friends  of  Old- 
castle, ignorant  of  his  escape,  gathered  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Roger  Acton  in  St.  Giles  to  effect 
his  liberation.  They  were  dispersed  without  blood- 
shed, but  some  of  the  leaders  were  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted, while  two  edicts  were  issued,  one  forbidding 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  under  penalty  of  death  and 
the  other  declaring  all  Lollards  heretics.  Guarded 
by  his  friends,  Oldcastle  eluded  capture  for  four 
years  before  he  was  taken  in  Wales  by  Lords  Jeuan 
ab  Gniffydd  and  Gruffydd  Vychan  of  Garth.  He  was 
carried  back  to  London  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  death  Dec.  14,  1417, 
on  the  charges  of  high  treason  and  heresy,  his  exe- 
cution taking  place  on  the  same  day. 

With  Oldcastle's  death  the  hopes  of  LoUardism 
vanished.    Minor    recalcitrants    were    forced    to 
choose  between  recantation  and  execution,  and  all 
political  and  social  aspiration,  if  they  had  ever 
existed,  disappeared.    The  Council  of  Constance 
(1414-18),  moreover,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Great 
Schism,  and  the  Church,  again  able  to  devote  its 
reunited  energies   to  the  suppression   of   heresy, 
forced  the  Lollards  to  seek  refuge  in  secrecy  and 
obscure  hiding-places.    Driven  from  the  fields  and 
the  streets,  they  concealed  themselves 
8.  Sapprea-  in  hovels  and   bams,   sand-pits  and 
tion  and    caves,  while  conventicles  in  the  houses 
Decline  of  replaced    preaching    in    the    streets. 
LoUardism.  Their  numbers  at  first  remained  im- 
diminished,  and  in  some  parishes  the 
Lollards  formed  so  large  a  proportion  that  pilgrim- 
ages and  processions,  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
saints'  days,  were  neglected.    Some  of  the  clergy 
were  found  among  them,  but  after  the  execution 
of  Oldcastle  the  leader  was  gone,  although  the  Lol- 
lard hatred  of  the  Church  was  occasionally  mani- 
fested by  rabid  outbursts  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
Executions  for  LoUardism  continued  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1476  the 
University  of  Oxford  again  had  to  proceed  against 
some  of  its  members  for  Wyclifite  heresy.    In  1485 
and  1494  bishops  preached  in  Coventry  and  Kyle 
against  the  "  Bible  Men,"  and  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  foUowing  century,  before  the  thoughts  of 
Luther  had  crossed  the  Channel,  increasing  num- 
bers were  condemned  and  burned  for  possessing 
Wydif's  writings,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  rejecting  transubstantiation,  auricular  con- 
fession, the  invocation  of  saints,  and  pilgrimages, 
the  very  things  which  had  formed  the  point  at  issue 
in  1395.    At  Amersham,  a  Lollard  center,  thirty 
men  were  executed  in  1506,  and  eleven  years  later 
sectaries  caUed  "  Brethren  in  Christ "  or  "  Known 
Men  "  (the  latter  name  derived  from  a  mistransla- 
tion of  I  Cor.  XIV.  38)  were  dted  before  the  courts. 
VII.— 2 


In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  LoUardism,  inherited 
for  generations,  was  a  real,  though  secret,  precursor 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  With  no  Huss  or 
Luther  to  lead  them,  they  achieved  what  no  other 
religious  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  able  to 
do,  when  they  succeeded  in  awakening  and  maix^ 
taining  a  longing  for  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 
The  repeated  efforts  to  secure  an  English  Bible 
which  were  made  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Taver- 
ner,  Cranmer,  the  Geneva  fugitives,  and  Parker 
were  inspired  primarily  by  the  Lollard  "  Bible 
Men."  From  England  LoUardism  spread  to  Scot- 
land. Oxford  infected  St.  Andrews,  and  the  teach- 
ers there  were  repeatedly  accused  of  adhering  to 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif 's  foUowers,  whUe  Knox  ex- 
pressly termed  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lollards  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  tenets  of  the  Lollards  must  be  gleaned  from 
the  legal  proceedings  against  them,  contemporary 
accounts,  the  memorial  of  1395,  Piers  Plowman's 
Creed,  Piers  Plowman's  Comj^int,  The  Lanthom 
of  Light,  The  Plowman's  Prayer,  and  the  Repressor 
of  R.  Pecock,  but  these  documents  must  be  used 
with  caution.  The  scanty  literature  of  the  Lollards 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  no  trace  of 
system.  It  is  obvious  from  these  somroes,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Repressor,  that  Lollard- 
ism  was  based  on  the  teachings  of  Wydif  and  cen- 
tered about  the  Bible,  whence  were  derived  aU  Lol- 
lard arguments  and  postulates.  According  to  the 
Franciscan  W.  Woodford,  their  chief  dogma  was 
that  only  what  the  pope  and  the  car- 
9.  Tenets  of  dinals  could  deduce  from  the  Bible  was 

LoUardism.  true,  aU  else  being  false,  whUe  if  they 
could  be  convinced  of  the  erroneous 
nature  of  this  tenet,  they  would  readily  return  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Plowman's 
Prayer  makes  true  religion  consist  in  love,  fear,  and 
trust  in  God  above  aU  things,  and  also  declares  that 
the  soul  of  man,  rather  than  an  earthly  temple,  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord.  Pecock,  in  like 
manner,  describes  their  faith  as  based  on  three 
postulates:  Only  what  can  be  found  in  the  Bible 
(especiaUy  in  the  New  Testament)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  command  of  God;  each  Christian 
man  or  woman  of  humble  soul,  and  desirous  to 
know  the  Scriptures,  may  comprehend  their  true 
meaning;  whosoever  has  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  must  refuse  to  accept  any  opposing  argu- 
ments, whether  derived  from  the  Bible  or  reason. 
He  also  adds  that  the  Lollards  were  caUed  "  Bible 
Men  "  because  they  memorised  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  mother  tongue  and  found  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  so  profitable  that  they  preferred  it 
to  instruction  by  scholars  or  priests.  On  the  basis 
of  these  views,  the  Lollards  protested  against  a 
series    of   ecclesiastical    requirements 

10.  LoUard  which  find  no  authority  in  the  Bible. 

Opposition  They  rejected  the  use  of  images  in  the 

to  Roman  churches,  pilgrimages  to  holy  places, 
CathoUc     the  right  of  the  clergy  to  possess  hind, 

Doctrines,  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  pope  and  bishops 
above  the  Bible,  the  institution  of  spiritual  orders 
and    the   priestly   mediation,    the    invocation    of 
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saints,  the  extrayagant  decoration  of  churohes, 
mass  and  the  sacraments,  the  obligation  to  take 
oaths,  and  the  justification  of  war  and  the  penalty 
of  death.  These  eleven  theses  are  all  derived  pri- 
marily from  Wydif,  and  are  permeated  with  the 
principle,  common  both  to  Wydif  and  to  Luther, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth. 
The  Old  Testament,  however,  was  far  inferior,  in 
their  opinion,  to  the  New,  so  that  everything  out- 
side the  New  Testament  was  regarded  as  erroneous 
and  harmfuL  Herein  the  Lollards  departed  from 
the  conservative  attitude  of  Wydif  and  Luther 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  [and  were  at  one 
with  early  continental  Evangeliods  such  as  the 
Waldenses,  and  with  the  Anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  ▲.  h.  n.].  This  principle  explains 
the  negations  already  noted.  The  doctrines  cf  Qod 
and  man,  as  well  as  of  the  person  and  office  of 
Christ,  are  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachings  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  sacerdotal  function,  although  this 
frequently  led  to  a  spirituality  which  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  their  Biblical  objectivity,  since  it 
expected  all  from  the  spirit  though  it  destroyed  the 
means  of  intercommunication. 

The  faulty  presentation  in  the  scainty  literature 
of  the  Lollards  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  whether 
they  possessed  a  sharply  defined  system  as  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  teachings.    Even  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  nowhere  receives  a  thorough 
proof,  except  that  Oldcastle  held  that  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
present  in  the  Eudfttrist  after  the  consecration,  al- 
though the  elements  still  exist.    This  view  accord- 
ingly represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
zz.  LoUazd  Real  Presence  as  often  taught  by  the 
View  of  the  Anglican  Church,   and  approximates 
Bucharist  the  position  of  Luther  rather  than  that 
of  Calvin.    On  the  other  hand,  Walter 
Brute,  of  whom  little  is  known,  held  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  sacra- 
mental (i.e.,  symbolical),  and  not  sacrificial,  thus 
attacking   the    Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of   the 
mass.    This  is  not  found  in  the  works  of  Wydif. 
The  view  is  also  foimd  that  Christ  has  written  his 
law  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  fulfils  through 
grace  what  the  law  can  not  fulfil  through  right- 
eousness, so  that  the  believer  is  justified  by  faith 
and  not  by  works,  a  tenet  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Luther.  (Rudolf  BuDDENBisof.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  under  Wtcliv,  John  !■  of 
first  importance,  eepeetally  Lechler's  work.  For  louroes 
consult:  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden  (T).  FaacieuH  muot 
nionim  .  .  .  JoHanniB  Wydif  earn  friltoo,  ed.  W.  W. 
Shirley,  in  RoUt  Seriaa,  no.  6,  London.  1868  (the  only 
oontemporery  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Lollards,  fitted 
by  the  editor  with  a  masterly  discussion  of  Wydif  and 
his  times):  R.  Pecock,  Ths  Reprmsor  ef  OvermuA  Bta- 
mino  </  the  Clergy,  ed.  C.  Babington.  in  RolU  Series,  no. 
10.  ib.  1860  (valuable  as  preserving  arguments  used  by 
the  Lollards  against  existing  practises);  Thomas  Wal- 
singham.  Hietoria  Anglieana  {tS7»-Ht»),  ed.  H.  T. 
Riley,  in  RoUe  Seriee,  no.  28.  L.  2  vols.,  ib.  1803-64; 
Chroniam  Afiglia,  lSt8-S8»  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  in 
RolU  Seriee,  no.  64,  ib.  1874  (adverse  to  Lollards);  Henry 
Knighton,  Chronieon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby.  in  RolU  Serim,  2 
vols..  London.  1880-06;  Apology  for  LoOard  Doebine, 
AUrilnUed  to  Widiffe,  ed.  J.  H.  Todd  for  Oamden  Society, 
ib.  1842;  The  PeaeafOt'  Rieino  amd  the  LoOarde,  a  CoOee- 
tion  eS  Unpubliehed  DocumenU,  ed.  £.  Powell  and  G.  M. 


Trsvelyaa,  ib.  1800.  Documents  relating  to  eeeleaiastical 
action  against  the  Lollards  are  in  D.  Wilkina,  ConeUia 
Magnm  BriUmmm  «f  Hihernim,  voL  iiL,  ib.  1737;  par- 
Hamentary  prooeedings  are  given  in  Rotuii  parUamt^ 
torwis  vols.  iiL-iv.,  ib.  1808-84.  Seleetions  from  T. 
Qasooigne's  lAber  eertteluffi  were  published  as  hod  e  libn 
vsrOaliiM,  Oxford,  1881,  and  contain  much  of  vaJue. 

Of  mofe  modem  works^  aside  from  Leehler  (tit  sup.). 
consult:  The  LoUarde,  eome  Aeeount  ef  Ae  WUmeaaee  for 
Ihe  TnOh  in  Oreai  Britain,  1400-1546,  London,  1843; 
S.  R.  Maitland,  Assays,  pp.  203-230,  ib.  1862;  A.  Jundt, 
L«s  Preeureewre  de  Jean  Hum  au  14.  eiide,  Montauban. 
1877;  J.  Gairdner  and  J.  Spedding.  SUidiee  in  Bno.  HieL, 
pp.  1-64.  Edinbuiih.  1881;  W.  Marshall,  Wydxffe  emd 
As  LoOmrde,  ib.  1884;  J.  F.  Latimer,  in  Prettyterim 
Quarterly,  April.  1888;  R.  L.  Poole,  Wydiff*  and  the 
MovemnAjor  Rtform,  London,  1880;  A.  Snow,  in  Dyklitk, 
Reoiew.  czviii  (1800).  40-62  (Roman  GkthoHc);  H.  L. 
Gannon,  Poor  PtrisKs.-  a  Shtdy  in  the  Riee  <^  Bnolith  Lol- 
lardry,  in  American  Historical  Association's  Ann»tal  Re- 
port, i  (1800),  Washington,  1000;  O.  M.  Travelyan,  Eng- 
land in  the  Time  ef  Wydiffe,  London.  1004;  W.  H.  Sum- 
mery Our  LeOard  Aneeetore,  ib.  1004;  idem,  LoUarde  o/ 
As  CAOtem  HOb.  ib.  1000;  Cratghton,  Papacy,  i.  348 
sqq.;  J.  Gairdner,  LMardy  and  As  R^ermation  in  Bngland, 
2  vols.,  London,  1008;  and  the  literature  on  the  church 
history  of  the  period. 

LOMAN,  ABRAHAM  DIRK:  Dutch  Protee- 
tant;  b.  at  The  Hague  Sept.  16,  1823;  d.  at  Am- 
Bterdam  Apr.  17,  1897.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Lutheran  and  Mennonite  seminaries 
at  Amsterdam,  he  traveled  through  Gennany  and 
Switserland.  Returning  to  Holland  in  1846  he  be- 
came assistant  pastor  oi  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Maastricht,  where  he  was  pastor  for  a  year  (1848- 
1849),  after  which  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
at  Deventer  for  seven  years  (1849-^).  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Lutheran  sem- 
inary at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1877,  while  still  re- 
taining his  chair  in  the  seminary,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  the  same  dty,  despite 
the  fact  thi^t  he  had  been  totally  blind  since  1874. 
In  1893  he  retired  from  active  life. 

As  a  theologian  Loman  belonged  from  the  first 
to  the  so-called  **  modem  school ";  as  early  as  1861 
he  had  advanced  the  view  in  De  Oida  that  the  Gos- 
pel accoimt  of  the  Resurrection  was  due  to  visions 
of  the  faithful  His  main  field  was  the  New  Testis 
ment,  although  his  only  book  was  his  Bijdragen 
ter  ifUeidifig  op  de  Johanneiache  schriften  det  Nieur 
wen  Testomenfo  (Amsterdam,  1866),  of  which  the 
first  part  alone,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  actually  published. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  synoptic  Gospels 
in  his  Bijdragen  lot  de  criiiek  der  Bynopbieche  evan- 
gelien  (ThT,  1869-79).  Here  is  manifest  the  be- 
ginning of  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pels which  he  later  developed.  His  view  found  its 
expression  in  his  address  on  Het  audete  Chridendom  be- 
fore the  **  Free  Congregation  "  at  Amsterdam  in  Dec., 
1881  (reprinted  in  Stemmen  uit  de  Vrije  OemeerUe, 
Amsterdam,  1882),  in  which  he  declared  that  Christ 
was  not  a  historic  personality,  but  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  series  of  concepts  and  the  symbolisation 
and  personification  of  thoughts  and  principles 
which  were  first  fully  developed  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  second  century,  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion being  nothing  more  than  the  abasement  and 
death  of  Israel  and  its  revival  as  Christianity.  The 
storm  of  opposition  which  this  hypothesis  aroused 
forced  Loman  to  reconsider  his  attitude,  and  he 
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granted,  in  1882,  the  historicity  of  Christ,  but  de- 
nied that  he  had  founded  Christianity.  He  made 
biill  further  retractations  in  his  De  oonprong  van 
het  gdoof  aan  Jegus  apstanding  in  De  Qida,  1888, 
in  which  all  trace  of  novelty  disappears  from  his 
theory,  since  he  grants  the  historic  personality  of 
Christ  and  the  fact  that  he  actually  founded  Chris- 
tianity, although  still  maintaining  that  the  resur- 
rection represents  merely  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  community  into  the  world-wide 
Christian  Church. 

Loman's  symbolic  theory  of  the  Gospels  now 
forced  him  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  for  if  they  were  actually  written  by  Paul 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  his  Christological  hypothesis 
would  become  untenable.  In  his  QutBstiones  Pat^ 
Una  {ThT,  1882-86),  therefore,  he  distinguished 
between  a  "  historic  Paul "  and  a  "  canonical 
Paul,"  the  former  making  a  propaganda  for  the 
Jewish  Messianic  ideal  outside  Palestine,  and  the 
latter  being  merely  a  legendary  figure. 

Loman  was  not  only  a  theologian,  but  also  a  mu- 
sician, and  composed  a  number  of  chorales  and 
choruses,  besides  writing  the  libretto  of  an  ora- 
torio in  four  acts  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  U.  Meyboom  has  oontributod  articles 
on  LoxDAn's  life  to  Z>«  Gids,  1898,  ii.  80-117,  and  to  Le- 
vetuberidUen  der  afgMiorvea  nudeleden  van  de  Maaiaehap- 
pii  der  NederUindmshm  Letterkundt,  1808,  26-28,  00-72, 
azid  D.  E.  J.  V6lter  has  written  in  JaarhoA  van  de  ko- 
ninklijke  Akademie  van  WeUnechappen^  1890,  pp.  3-^6. 

LOMBARDS:  A  warlike  Teutonic  tribe  of  the 
period  of  migrations.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  Their  oldest  abode  on  the  Elbe  is 
recalled  by  such  names  as  Bardowik  and  Bar- 
dengau.  While  settled  here  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  year  5  a.d.  A  few  cen- 
turies later,  driven  doubtless  by  hunger,  they 
wandered  southeastward  into  the  Danube  region. 
Under  the  heroic  Alboin  they  destroyed  the 
Gepidie,  and  in  568  entered  Italy.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  they  conquered  northern  and 
central  Italy,  and  erected  Pavia  (Ticinum)  into 
a  royal  residence.  They  failed  to  acquire  Venice 
and  Naples  and  the  Grecian  coast  strips,  as  also 
Rome  and  Ravenna. 

The  people  they  conquered  became,  for  the  most 
part,  half  free  {aldiontti).  The  few  free  men  were 
excluded  from  public  offices  and  army  service,  and 
all  stood  subject  to  Lombard  law,  and  were  ob- 
li^  to  make  over  to  their  district  lords  a  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  several  divisions  of 
the  people,  classed  as  nobles,  freemen,  half-free, 
and  serfs,  were  governed  by  kings  of  noble  de- 
scent, endowed  with  conquered  or  confiscated 
estates,  and  qualified  as  army  leaders,  judges, 
lawgivers,  and  administrators.  The  leieulers  of 
army  divisions  were  at  first  dukes  during  only 
a  life  term,  but  afterward  they  became  heredi- 
tary princes  with  almost  royal  power,  not  a  few 
of  them,  such  as  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 
vento,  being  nearly  independent.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Lombards,  King  Alboin  was  murdered  by 
his  consort  in  572,  and  in  574  his  successor  was 
murdered.  Then  followed,  under  thirty-five  dukes, 
a  decade   of   turmoil,   xrntil  au  invasion  of  the 


Franks  led  to  the  election  of  the  powerful 
Autharis.  He  overcame  the  rebellious,  concluded 
peace  with  the  Franks,  acquired  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  married  the  Catholic  Bavarian  Prin- 
cess Tbeodelinda. 

Under  Tbeodelinda  and  her  second  consort, 
Agilulf,  the  Arian  Lombards  turned  graduaUy  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  royal  pair  foimded  and 
endowed  churches  and  cloisters,  as  at  Monsa  and 
BobbiOy  installed  Catholic  bishops,  and  had  their 
son  baptised  and  brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  It 
was  mainly  Gregory  the  Great  who  contributed  to 
this  tranformation.  Notwithstanding  some  re- 
lapses into  Arianism,  the  orthodox  faith  continued 
to  spread;  and  in  towns  where  there  were  a  Catho- 
lic and  an  Arian  bishop  the  former  took  precedence 
over  the  latter.  However,  in  relation  to  the  pope, 
the  bishop  preserved  an  attitude  of  independence. 
After  653  all  the  rulers  and  all  the  bbhops  were  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  Milan  was  the  ecclesiastical 
center  of  the  realm. 

The  reign  of  Rotharis  (615),  enlarger  of  the  king- 
dom and  subduer  of  formidable  dukes,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  promulgation  of  the  Edid  of  Rothr 
arts  (643),  comprehending  penal  and  private  law, 
and  for  the  first  time  affording  written  law.  Though 
barbaric  hi  form  it  is  humane  in  substance,  and  in- 
sures protection  to  the  poor.  Still  more  humane 
and  equitable  were  the  laws  of  Luitprand  (712- 
744),  under  whom  the  kingdom  achieved  its  great- 
est prosperity.  He  mitigated  slavery  and  com- 
bated abuses,  such  as  premature  abjuration  of 
doister  vows  and  duels.  His  piety  mantfested  itself 
in  the  building  of  many  churches,  and  in  reverence 
of  the  popes,  although  the  latter  resisted  his  efforts 
toward  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  the  fusion  of  Ro- 
mans and  Lombards,  already  initiated,  was  to  con- 
summate. After  reiterated  threats  from  Rome 
(under  Gregory  II.  and  III.),  Pope  Zacharias  ob- 
tained peace  from  him  (743),  and  the  partial  res- 
toration of  Lombard  conquests;  likewise,  from  his 
-successor  Ratchis  (744-749),  who  was  friendly  to 
the  Romans,  the  relinquishment  of  the  siege  of 
Perugia.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his  warlike 
brother  Astolphus,  whose  resumption  of  menacing 
projects  of  unity  drove  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Frankish  King  Pepin.  In  the  course 
of  two  campaigns  (754  and  756)  Pepin  won  the 
capital,  forced  Astolphus  to  pay  tribute,  swear 
fealty,  and  surrender  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
EmiQa  and  Pentapolis,  and  places  not  as  yet  ceded, 
thus  furnishing  the  nucleus  for  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  popes  (see  Papal  States).  Astol- 
phus' successor,  Desiderius  (756-774),  was  at  first 
acconmiodating  to  the  pope  and  the  Frankish  rulers; 
but  after  his  power  was  well  secured,  he  fell  out  with 
both  Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne.  In  774  Charle- 
magne conquered  Desiderius,  sent  him  to  a  cloister, 
confiscated  the  kingdom,  and  called  himself  king  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards.  Thus  the  unity  of  major 
Italy  and  the  sovereignty  over  Rome  was  consum- 
mated by  a  Frankish,  instead  of  by  a  Lombard  king. 
However,  the  conqueror,  as  well  as  his  son  Pepin, 
the  governor  and  Idng  of  the  Lombards,  still  had  to 
fight  several  momentous  conflicts  with  the  kinsmen 
of  DeskieriuSf  the  dukes  of  Friuli  md  Benevento, 
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The  former  obtained  reoognitton  of  hiB  Lombard 
posseflsioiiB  by  way  of  Byzantium.         H.  Hahn. 

Bibuoobafkt:  The  louroM  are  in  the  reporU  of  raeh  Greek 
and  Roman  writen  ae  Btrebo  and  Taeitua.  in  Bysantine 
writon  euoh  as  Prooopius  (in  CSHB,  Tola  L-iil),  Theo- 
phylaot  (in  Labbe'e  Corjnu  HuUrrim  Bytantinm,  Paria, 
1648)  and  Theophanes  (ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
■ie.  18M-87):  also  in  MQH,  Script,  r«r,  Langob,,  ed. 
Waits,  1878;  MOH,  Ug.,  iv.  1868:  C  Troya,  Codiet 
diplomatieo  longobardo,  6  vols.,  Naples,  1862-65;  Dahl- 
maan  and  Waits,  QwUlenkunde  der  deuUcktn  O^tehiehU^ 
Leipsie,  1006.  The  HiHoria  Langthardarum  of  Paulus 
Dtaoonus  is  translated  by  W.  D.  Foulke,  New  Yoik,  1007. 
Consolt:  P.  Balan.  Rcmani  «  Lanaobardi,  Modena,  1867; 
F.  Dahn.  LanQobardiaehs  Studien,  vol.  i..  Leipsie,  1876; 
idem,  UrgMcMehU  der  germanUchen  umi  rdmUeken  Vdlker, 
▼oL  iv.,  chap.  7.  Berlin,  1880;  F.  Bertolini,  I  Barbari. 
Sloria  delU  dommanani  barbaritchM,  S95-1M4,  Milan, 
1876;  J.  Weise.  Italien  umf  <fis  Langobardenherr§dur, 
Halle,  1887;  J.  Hodckin.  Ilalg  and  hw  tnvaderB,  vols. 
T.-iriii,  Oxford.  1806-00;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  OmdiiehU 
lUditm  im  MiUdaUer,  vols,  l-iii.,  Gotha,  lOCXMK;  P. 
ViDari,  Th»  Barbarian  /nvonons  of  Italy,  2  vob..  London, 
1002  (2d  ed.  of  the  Italian,  MUan,  1006);  L.  Gauthier.  Lu 
Lombarda  dana  let  Deux-Bourocgnet,  Paris,  1007;  Gibbon. 
Dedina  and  Fall,  chap.  xlv.  and  toL  ▼.  617-618;  Neander, 
ChriUian  Church,  vol  iii.  passim. 

LONDON  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Poltqlot, 
IV.;  and  Walton,  Brian. 

LONG,  ALBERT  LIMERICX:  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  missionary;  b.  at  Washington,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1832;  d.  in  Liverpool,  England,  July  28, 
1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  and  at  Alleghany 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1852.  He  then  studied  theology  in  the  Concord 
Biblical  Institute  (now  Boston  University),  and 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1857. 
In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Bulgaria  as  missionary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  labored 
until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  as- 
sist E.  Ri^;s  in  revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Bulgarian.  From  1872  till  his  death  he  was 
a  professor  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  several 
hymns  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  also  edited 
a  Bulgarian  periodical. 

LONG    BROTHERS.    See    Monaoticism;     and 

OBiaENISTIC  COMTBOVERSIBS. 

LONGLET,  CHARLES  THOMAS:  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  b.  at  Boley  Hill,  near  Rochester 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  London),  July  28,  1794;  d.  at  Ad- 
dington  Park,  near  Croydon  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Cam- 
bridge), Oct.  27,  1868.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  Cheam,  Surrey,  and  at  Westminster; 
in  1812  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1815;  M.A.,  1818;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1829); 
was  reader  in  Greek  in  his  college,  1822,  tutor  and 
censor,  1825-28,  and  proctor,  1827;  meanwhile  he 
took  orders  in  1818  and  became  curate  at  Cowley, 
then  incumbent,  1823;  was  made  rector  of  West 
Tytherley,  Hampshire,  1827;  was  elected  head 
master  of  Harrow,  1829,  a  poet  which  did  not  serve 
to  bring  out  his  best  qualities,  since  the  discipline 
grew  If^;  became  first  bishop  of  the  new  see  of 
Ripon,  1836,  in  this  position  gaining  success  in  his 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  though  at 
first  he  received  much  blame  which  changed  to 


praise  after  several  ministers  became  Roman  Cath- 
olics; he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
1856;  became  archbishop  of  York,  1860,  and  a 
privy  councilor  the  same  year;  was  promoted  arcb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  1864.  Two  events  of  im- 
portance marked  his  primacy.  The  first  was  the 
deposition  of  Bishop  John  William  Colenso  (q.v.), 
in  which  Longley  declared  his  belief  in  the  un- 
soimdness  of  Colenso's  position  respecting  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Hezateuch  and  in  the  lability  of  his 
deposition.  The  second  was  the  first  meeting  in 
1867  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.).  His  prin- 
cipal publications  were  charges  and  sermons. 

Bibuoorapbt:  F.  Arnold,  Our  Biakopa  and  Z>ean«,  i.  161- 
168,  London.  1876;  A.  R.  AohweU  and  R.  G.  Wilbeifonse. 
Life  cf .  .  ,8.  Wxfbefforce,  puam,  London.  1880-82; 
DNB,  xxxiv.  121-122. 

LONGBOARDS.    See  Lou babds. 

LOOPS,  l6fs,  FRIEDRICH  ARMIN:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hildesheim  (21  m.  s.s.e.  of  Han- 
over) June  19,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities  of  TObingen,  G6ttingen,  and  Leipeic 
(Ph.D.,  1881),  and  from  1882  to  1886  was  privat- 
dooent  for  church  history  at  the  latter  university, 
becoming  associate  professor  in  1886.  In  1887  be 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  church  history  since  1888. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  in  theology  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Ritschl.  He  has  written  Zur  Ckronologie 
der  axif  die  Jrankigchen  Synoden  des  heiligen  Banv- 
faHu$  bezuglichen  Briefe  der  botdfangchen  Brief- 
aammlufig  (Leipsie,  1881);  De  aniiqua  BriUmum  et 
Scotorum  ecdeeUi  (1882);  Leontiue  von  Bymnz  und 
die  gleiehnamigen  Sdiriftetdler  der  griechieehen 
Kvrche,  %  (1887);  Die  Handechrtfien  der  laieimechen 
Ud^ereettufig  dee  Irendua  und  ihre  KapitelleUung 
(1888);  Leitfaden  eum  Studium  der  Dogmen^ 
geachickte  (Halle,  1889;  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  1908); 
Predifften  (2  vols.,  1892-01);  Siudien  fiber  die  dem 
Johannes  von  Damaakue  tugeechriebenen  ParaUeien 
(1892);  Die  Ai^eraiekungageechichte  und  ihr  Weri 
(Tabingen,  1898);  Eueiatkiue  von  Sebaete  und  die 
Ckronc£ogie  der  Baeiliuabriefe  (HaUe,  1898);  Schdpf' 
ungageechichtef  SUndefrfaU  und  Thurmbau  eu  Bcdyd 
(Tabingen,  1899);  Anti-Haeckd,  eine  Replik  nebsl 
Beilagen  (Halle,  1900;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1903); 
Orundlinien  der  Kirchengeechichte  in  der  Form  von 
Diepoeitionen  (Halle,  1901);  SymboHko  der  chriet- 
liche  Kor^eesionekunde,  i  (Tabingen,  1902);  and 
Neetorianaf  die  Fragmenie  dee  Neetarius  geaammdtf 
untersuchi  und  herausgegtben  (HaUe,  1905). 

LOOMIS,  la'mis,  AUGUSTUS  WARD:  American 
Presbyterian  missionary;  b.  at  Andover,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  1816;  d.  at  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  July  26,  1891. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  (1S41)  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1844).  He  was 
missionary  in  China,  at  Macao,  Chusan,  and  Ningpo 
(1844-50);  among  the  Creek  Indians  at  Kowetah 
(1852-53);  and  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
(1859-91).  He  was  stated  supply  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  (1853-54),  and  at  Lower  Rock  Island,  Edwards, 
and  Millersburg,  III.  (1854-59).  He  wrote:  Confu- 
cius and  the  Chinese  Claeeice  (San  Francisco,  1867), 
and  English  and  Chinese  Lessons  (New  York,  1S72). 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


London  Polyglot 
Lord's  Prayer 


LORD:  A  term  of  address  occuning  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  both  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  it  occurs  in  three  forms:  "  Lord,"  "  Lord," 
and  "  lord,"  and  represents  both  different  words 
and  different  usages  of  the  same  word.  (1)  In  the 
Old  Testament  **  Lord  "  represents  the  divine 
name  Yakweh  or  Yah  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  39),  trans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint  by  kurioa.  It  should'  be 
noted  that  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  8;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  and  other 
passages  the  collocation  'Adonai  Yahwek  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  Ex.  zxiii.  17,  xxziv.  23,  'Adon 
Yahwek,  and  in  these  cases  Yahv>eh  is  rendered 
••  God  "  to  avoid  the  collocation  "  Lord  Lord." 
(2)  In  the  Old  Testament  "  Lord"  is  employed  to 
render  'Adonay  (a  plural  of  excellence)  when  refer- 
ring to  deity,  especially  in  theophanies  (cf.  Gen. 
zviii.  3,  XX.  4);  also  to  render  'Adon  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ex.  xxiii.  17  (Hebr.  'Adon  Yahvoeh),  and 
the  Aramaic  Mare,  Dan.  ii.  47,  v.  23.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  A.  V.  usually  renders  kurio8  by 
"  Lord  "  when  referring  to  God  or  Christ;  also 
de»poU$  in  Luke  ii.  29;  Acts  iv.  24;  II  Pet.  ii.  1; 
Rev.  vi.  10  (the  R.  V.  renders  "  Master  "  in  the 
last  two  cases  and  in  Jude  4  and  puts  the  same 
word  in  the  margin  in  the  first  two  cases;  in  Jude  4 
the  A.  V.  translates  "  Lord  God  ").  (3)  In  the  Old 
Testament ''  lord  "  translates  ten  words  which  ex- 
press various  kinds  of  superiority  of  station  or  author- 
ity, including  even  the  theophanic  angel  of  Josh.  v. 
14.  In  the  New  Testament  it  translates  kurioa,  megia- 
ian,  and  rabbord.    Also  see  Jehovah;  and  Yahwkh. 

LORD  OF  HOSTS.    See  Sabaoth. 

LORD'S  DAT:  A  designation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  first  found  in  Rev.  i.  10,  U  kuriakl  himera, 
Lat.  Dominica  diea.  In  the  Didache,  xiv.  1,  kwriaki 
first  appears  as  a  noun  with  this  meaning. 

LORD'S  PRATER. 

I  The  Time  and  Place  of        4.  The    Fourth    Peti- 


loetitution. 
IL  The  Cbnlente. 

1.  The  loTocation. 

2.  The  Pint  Petition. 

3.  The  Second   and  Third 

Petitiona. 


tion. 

6.  The  Fifth  Petition. 
0.  The  Sixth  Petition. 

7.  The   Seventh   Peti- 

tion. 

8.  The  Doxology. 


L  The  Tfane  and  Place  of  Institution:  The  text 
of  the  prayer  is  found  in  Matt.  vi.  9-13  and  in 
somewhat  different  form  in  Luke  xi.  2-4.  In  Mark 
XL  25  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Matt.  vi.  9,  14,  and 
15.  Compare  these  passages  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing to  the  woman  of  Samaria;  God  is  the  Father 
and  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John 
iv.  21).  Matthew  introduces  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
supplementary  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt;  Luke 
uxider  altogether  different  circumstances,  although 
he  leaves  time  and  place  unspecified.  It  is  imme- 
diately after  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary  at  Beth- 
any (Luke  X.  38-42)  that  the  institution  of  the 
prayer  is  related  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  tradi- 
tionally pointed  out  as  the  place  where  this  inci- 
dent took  place,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  warrant  this  idea.  It  was,  however,  the 
sight  of  Jesus  himself  in  prayer  that  suggested  to 
his  disciples  the  request  they  made,  *'  Lord,  teach 
U8  to  pray."    His  power  and  wiUingneas  to  do  this 


seemed  all  the  more  probable  because  his  fore- 
runner the  Baptist  had  taught  his  disciples  how  to 
pray.  In  a  Syrian  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary an  early  fabrication  of  the  Baptist's  prayer  is 
stiU  extant  and  runs,  "  God  make  us  worthy  of  thy 
kingdom  and  the  joy  that  is  therein,  and  show  us 
the  baptism  of  thy  Son."  On  comparing  Matthew's 
account  with  that  of  Luke  the  impression  is  pro- 
duced that  the  prayer  was  on  some  occasion  given 
not  only  to  the  personal  companions  of  Christ  but 
to  the  general  multitude,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  the  calling  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Luke  vi.  20-49),  and  that  the  institution 
took  place  on  two  separate  occasions.  But  a  closer 
examination  warrants  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
real  connection  as  far  as  time  and  place  are  con- 
cerned between  the  giving  of  the  prayer  and  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Closely  re- 
lated with  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew 
is  the  prayer  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2),  "Do 
not  pray  as  the  hypocrites  do,  but  as  the  Lord 
commanded  in  hla  Gospel,  so  pray  ye,"  and  then 
follows  St.  Matthew's  version,  with  the  variant  "  for 
thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever." 

n.  The  Contents:  Examination  of  this  prayer 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  new  prayer 
in  the  sense  that  it  introduces  anything  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  historic  traditions  of  Jewish  piety 
and  devotion.  Thus  the  Kaddish  or  S3magogue 
liturgy  begins  with  the  words,  "  Glorified  and  hal- 
lowed be  his  great  name  in  the  world  which  he  has 
created,  according  to  his  will,  and  may  his  king- 
dom prevail,  and  his  redemption  spring  up,  and 
may  he  send  his  Messiah  and  redeem  his  people." 
In  the  same  tenor  runs  the  great  Jewish  prayer,  the 
Shemoneh  'E^reh,  or  prayer  of  eighteen  petitions, 
which  the  Jews  offered  thrice  every  day.  Yet  from 
the  sense  in  which  Christ's  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  must  be  interpreted  this  composition  may 
be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  new  prayer.  It  illus- 
trates in  the  fullest  degree  the  meaning  of  the  prov- 
erb "  if  two  say  the  same  thing  it  is  not  the  same," 
for  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  be  used  to-day  by 
every  Jew  who  may  know  nothing  and  wish  to 
know  nothing  of  Christ,  yet  it  can  only  be  properly 
offered  by  those  who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  who  know  what  is  meant  by  praying  in  the 
name  of  the  Crucified. 

1.  The  Invocation:  In  the  words,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  is  summarized  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, although  in  certain  senses  they  might  be  used 
by  Jews  or  heathen.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
Greek  prayed  to  Father  Zeus,  father  of  men  and 
gods,  and  the  Jews,  although  with  much  prof oimder 
consciousness  of  religion,  called  upon  Yahweh,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  father  and  claimed  the  re- 
lationship of  children  (Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
bdv.  8).  Yet  the  word  "  our  "  was  not  meant  to 
include  the  disciples  in  the  same  relation  of  son- 
ship  as  that  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  Father. 
Jesus  made  a  distinction  to  this  effect  when  he  said 
"my  father"  and  "your  father"  (Matt.  vii.  21; 
cf.  V.  16,  vi.  8).  Nevertheless  their  belief  in  their 
master  as  a  God-sent  Messiah,  as  the  bringer  of  re- 
demption and  reconciliation  with  God,  placed  them 
in  a  position  toward  God  as  their  Father  whioh 
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rendered  it  neither  impoesible  nor  improper  to  join 
Jesus  in  his  invocation  of  God  as  "  our  Father." 
That  this  prayer  is  not  intended  as  an  utterance  of 
an  individual  but  of  believing  disciples  as  a  body 
appears  in  Luke's  version  from  the  fourth  petition, 
and  from  Matthew's  in  the  addition  to  the  invoca- 
tion "  Our  Father/'  etc.  As  the  synagogue  prayer 
was  evidently  congregational,  so  Jesus  gave  a 
prayer  which  was  common  and  not  individual. 
God  is  also  addressed  as  Father  in  heaven  (Matt. 
V.  48,  vi.  14,  28,  32,  xv.  13,  xviii.  35,  xxiii.  9)  to 
indicate  the  distinction  between  him  and  a  merely 
earthly  father.  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
old  Hebrew  usage  (Isa.  zxzviii.  5),  and  in  the  Kad- 
dish  b  read:  ''  Let  all  Israel  pray,  and  flee  to  the 
Heavenly  Father."  The  Heavenly  Father  is  the 
God  unlimited  by  earthly  boimds,  who  knows  all, 
sees  all,  is  the  omnipotent.  He  is  the  Father  who 
"  seeth  in  secret "  and  hears  the  secret  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  18).  In  other  words  he  is  the  God 
who  is  spirit  and  life  (John  iv.  24,  v.  26).  In  the 
earliest  years  of  Jewish  Christianity,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  first  Gospel  was  written,  the  prayer  was 
not  considered  a  cast-iron  form,  but  as  the  gift  of 
Jesus  which  might  be  altered  and  ezpoimded  at 
will  in  the  words  which  Jesus  himself  employed. 

8.  The  Vlret  Petition:  **  Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
The  Greek  translation  of  the  original  Aramaic  uses 
throughout  the  aorist  imperative,  except  in  the 
fourth  petition  of  Luke's  version,  didou.  The 
aorist  is  employed  to  express  an  act  at  once  com- 
pleted (cf.  I  Pet.  i.  13,  where  teleiOa  dpUats  ex- 
presses a  hope  continuing  to  the  end).  The  peti- 
tion is  not  expressed  in  the  active  voice,  ''  Hallow 
thou  thy  name,"  but  "  let  thy  name  be  hallowed 
by  men,  especially  by  thy  disciples."  As  Bengel 
says:  **  God  is  holy,  that  is  God  is  God,  he  is  there- 
fore hallowed  when  he  is  acknowledged,  worshiped 
and  proclaimed  to  be  what  he  is  "  (Chiamon,  on 
Matt.  vi.  9). 

8.  The  Seoond  and  Third  Petttiona:  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Although  it 
might  be  said  that  the  full  object  of  the  prayer 
is  attained  when  God's  name  is  hallowed,  yet  this 
can  actually  never  be  realized  until  heaven  and 
earth  become  one.  God  is  manifested  in  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children  walk  as  under  his  eye.  There- 
fore Jesus  directs  the  gaze  of  his  disciples  toward 
the  future  union  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
world.  These  two  petitions  must  therefore  be  taken 
in  an  eschatological  sense.  "  The  kingdom  of  God, 
which  we  pray  may  arrive,  tends  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  age  "  (TertuUian,  De  oratume,  v. ; 
ANF,  iii.  683).  Then  shall  the  world  be  changed 
from  a  state  of  sin  and  death  into  a  land  of 
peace  and  life  and  the  perfect  congregation  of  the 
saints  shall  praiae  their  king  whose  will  it  is  their 
delight  to  fulfil. 

The  next  four  petitions  deal  with  the  earthly  in- 
terval which  must  elapse  before  the  consummation 
of  all  things  and  the  actual  kingdom  of  God  arrive. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  taught  to  pray  that  they 
may  have  strength  to  live  in  faith  and  love  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  thus  hallow  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, who  is  asked  to  supply  their  material  and 
q^iritual  needs. 


4.  The  Fourth  Petition:  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  "  (Matthew),  "  Give  us,  day  by  day, 
our  daily  bread  "  (Luke).  Bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  ''  all  that  pertains  to  the  support  and  neces- 
sities of  life  "  as  Luther  says.  The  followers  of 
Jesus  may  well  expect  to  receive  daily  the  bread 
they  need,  as  on  the  night  of  his  passion  Jesus 
asked  his  disciples:  When  I  sent  you  without  purse 
and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything  ?  (Luke 
xxii.  35).  The  anxiety  of  the  Gentiles  or  pagans 
about  food  and  clothing  is  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a 
warning  in  Matt.  vi.  25-34.  Although  Cyprian 
("  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  viii.;  ANF,  v.  452)  and 
TertuUian  (De  oratione,  vi.;  ANF,  iii.  683)  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  "  bread," 
yet  they  admit  that  it  is  used  here  also  in  a  mate- 
rial sense.  Jerome  in  translating  epiousian  by  m- 
pemdfdafUialia  also  attributes  to  it  a  spiritual 
meaning;  still  not  only  is  this  a  false  translation 
but  it  gives  a  false  meaning  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
Hugo  Grotius  is  perhaps  nearer  the  true  interpre- 
tation when  he  says  (CriHci  sacri,  vol.  vi.) :  "  Epi- 
ouma  is  all  that  period  of  life  which  we  have  yet  to 
live;  unknown  to  us,  known  to  God;  epioution 
what  is  sufficient  for  that  period."  In  the  same 
way  Bengel  interprets  the  word  {Gmmum,  on  Matt, 
vi.  11),  "  Bread,  as  a  single  gift,  is  to  be  supplied  to 
us  for  our  whole  life,  but  the  giving  of  it  is  por- 
tioned off  day  by  day." 

5.  The  Fifth  Petition:  "And  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  "  (Matthew), ''  And 
forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one 
that  is  indebted  to  us  "  (Luke) .  The  interval  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  spend  before  the  com- 
ing of  his  glorious  kingdom  brings  them  not  only 
in  need  of  bodily  nourishment  but  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  soul  also.  Man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone  (Matt.  iv.  4),  especially  sinful  man.  This  is 
the  connection  of  the  fifth  with  the  fourth  petition. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  prayed  for  refers  to  a  daily 
forgiveness.  The  words  imply  that  in  comparison 
with  God  the  suppliant  is  not  good  but  evil  (Matt, 
vii.  11);  the  spirit  being  willing  but  the  flesh  weak 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41).  It  would  be  a  sign  of  self-^leceit 
against  which  Jesus  gives  express  warning  (Matt, 
vii.)  for  a  nuin  to  consider  hiioriself  sinless  (John  i. 
8).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  take  an  attitude 
exactly  opposite  to  that  indicated  in  the  proud 
prayer  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  "  O  ye  gods  pay  the 
debts  ye  owe  tome"  {Vila  ApoUonii,  II.,  i.  11,  ed. 
Eayser,  p.  10).  The  term  debt,  opheili,  opkeiUma,  is 
primarily  usckI  of  money  owed  but  not  paid  (Matt, 
xviii.  32);  hence  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  paraptOmata  **  transgressions  "  (Matt, 
vi.  15),  or  hamarticB,  "sins  "  (Luke  xi.  4;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  4  and  2).  But  this  prayer  that  God  would  re- 
mit our  debts  to  him  is  not  so  much  the  appeal  of 
slaves  to  a  nuister  (Luke  xvii.  10)  as  of  children  to 
a  father  (Matt.  xxi.  28-31),  and  the  less  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  boast  of  their  own  perfection  and 
the  more  conscious  they  are  of  their  debts  to  God, 
BO  much  the  more  when  they  utter  this  prayer  will 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  feel  moved  to  forgive  their  brethren,  even  to 
the  end  (Matt  xviii.  22;  Luke  xvii.  4).  For  when 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  forgives  his  neighbor  it  is  by  no 
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meaos  in  the  Benae  In  which  God  forgives  him.  A 
man's  "debtor"  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  debtor 
to  him  as  he  himself  is  a  debtor  to  God.  As  Jesus 
bids  the  man  who  brings  a  gift  to  the  altar  while  at 
variance  with  his  brother  first  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother  before  he  dare  to  offer  it  (Matt.  v.  23,  24), 
so  he  enjoins  his  disciples  to  "  lift  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  disputing"  (I  Tim.  ii.  8),  and  to 
dismiss  rancor  and  hatred  from  their  hearts  before 
they  come  with  a  prayer  to  their  father  (cf .  Matt, 
vi.  14,  15).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  23-36).  A  spirit  of 
unmerctfulnees  shuts  the  door  of  the  father's  mercy. 
This  petition  is  even  more  pointed  and  earnest  thui 
parallel  clauses  in  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh:  "  For- 
give us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned;  pardon 
us,  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed."  Polycarp 
recalls  the  intense  devotion  of  this  petition  in  the 
words:  "  If  then  we  entreat  the  Lord  to  forgive 
us,  we  ought  also  ourselves  to  forgive;  for  we  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  (Philippians,  vi.;  ANF, 
i.  34).  Luther  in  his  ''Greater  Catechism"  (iii. 
64)  alludes  to  the  spirit  of  the  petition  and  says: 
"  If  you  do  not  forgive,  remember  that  God  does 
not  forgive  you;  but  if  you  forgive  others,  you 
may  have  the  certainty  and  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  forgiven  in  heaven." 

6.  The  Bizth  Petition:  "And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  The  connection  of  the  sixth  with  the 
fifth  petition  is  evident.  As  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
during  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  setting  up 
of  his  kingdom  in  glory,  utter  the  fifth  petition 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  sins,  so  they  utter 
the  sixth  petition  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness  and  of  the  ever-present  danger  of 
their  sinning.  In  this  connection  may  be  recalled 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  Gethsemane: 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion; the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  fiesh  is 
weak  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  41).  This  temptation  is  espe- 
cially imminent  when  men  go  out  into  the  world, 
where  pleasure  or  the  force  of  evil  influence  sur- 
roimds  them,  or  the  power  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind  seek  an  opportunity  of 
sifting  the  disciples  like  wheat  (LiJce  xxii.  31). 
This  temptation  is  very  different  from  the  trial  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  disciples  is  actually  strength- 
ened (James  i.  2).  Watchfulness  which  avoids 
light-mindedness,  overweening  confidence,  or  cow- 
ardice, and  sees  all  the  dangers  as  they  really  are, 
prevents  the  falling  into  temptation,  and  the 
prayer  sgainst  it  insures  at  least  that  when  temp- 
tation comes  it  may  merely  result  in  a  sort  of 
judgment  in  which  only  the  imworthy  fall  (I  Pet. 
iv.  17;  cf.  Rev.  iii.  10;  II  Pet.  ii.  9).  When  the 
spirit  of  the  foigiving  father  produces  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  strong  disposition  toward  reconciliation 
with  others,  the  deliverance  from  temptation  asked 
of  the  father  appears  in  their  flight  from  sin,  so 
that  they  do  not  seek  out  opportunities  for  sin- 
ning but  avoid  them.  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  this  sixth  petition  are  such  exhor- 
tatioDs  as  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  vL  18,  X.  14).  To  be  led  into  temptation 
is,  however,  sometimes  a  punishment  from  God,  and 
Origen  ("  On  Prayer,"  xxix.  16)  observes:   "  Let 


us  do  nothing  which  shall  cause  us  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God  to  be  led  into  temptation." 

7«  The  Seventh  PetltloB:  "  But  deliver  us  from 
evil"  (not  foimd  in  Luke).  This  petition  merely 
puts  in  positive  form  the  substance  of  the  negative 
sixth  petition.  The  Church  Fathers  have  been  di- 
vided as  to  the  meaning  of  **  the  evil " — whether 
it  means  the  Evil  One  (Satan),  as  Tertullian  and 
the  Greek  fathers  after  Origin  think,  or  the  evil  thing, 
sin,  as  Cyprian  and  the  Latin  fathers  interpret  it. 
The  point  seems  to  be  decided  by  II  Tim.  iv.  18, 
where  the  exact  words  of  the  Evangelist  are  em- 
plo3red:  "  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work." 

8*  The  Doxoloffy :  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  The  oldest  form  of  the  doxology,  as  would 
appear  from  the  Didache,  omits  "  the  kingdom  " 
and  **  Amen."  The  Amen  probably  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  original  text  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  it  was  imported  into  the 
Christian  liturgy  from  the  synagogue  prayers.  In 
the  Didache  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  ordered  to  be 
repeated  thrice  a  day,  an  order  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  custom,  which  was 
to  recite  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  thrice  a  day.  The 
variations  in  the  versions  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  congregation  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  when  assembled  in  prayer 
were  not  bound  in  slavish  bondage  to  the  letter, 
but  were  united  in  the  freedom  and  power  of 
the  spirit.  (J.  Hausslbiter.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  oommentAries  on  Matthew  and  Luke 
are,  of  ooune,  to  be  taken  into  account;  many  of  them 
cive  oonaderable  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Patristic  comment  of  note,  other  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  by  Cyprian,  De  dominioa 
oraiione;  Augustine,  De  aermone  Domini  in  monte,  in 
MPL,  xxxiT.  1220-1308;  Origen,  Peri  etuhie;  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  MPO,  xliv.  1120-1103.  A  collection  of 
patristic  comment  is  by  O.  Tillman,  Das  Oebei,  nad^  der 
Lthn  der  HeUiifm  darffe^lem,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1878. 
From  the  historical  and  critical  side  may  be  named:  A. 
H.  H.  Kamphausen,  Daa  Oebei  deB  Herrn,  Elberfeld.  1886; 
A.  Tholuck,  DiM  Bergrede  ChritH,  Gotha,  1872;  E.  Ache- 
lis,  Die  Bergpradigt  nath  MatthOut  und  Lukat,  Bielefeld, 
1876;  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Lord*M  Prayer  in  the  Early  Churdi, 
in  TS,  i.,  no.  3,  Osmbridge,  1801;  G.  Dalman,  Die  Worte 
J«eu,  vol.  i,  Letpeic,  1808,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1002; 
O.  DibeUus,  Dae  Vakruneer,  UmrisM  tu  einer  Oeachi^te 
de$  OebeU,  Oiessen,  1003;  E.  Bisohoff,  Jstus  und  die 
AoUinen,  Berlin,  1005;  O.  HOnnioke,  in  NKZ,  xvii  (1006). 
67-67,  106-120,  160-180;  DB,  iii.  141-144;  SB,  iiL 
2816-23;  DCO,  iL  67-63. 

More  of  the  homiletical  is  found  in:  N.  Hall.  The  Lord'e 
Prayer;  a  practical  MeditaHon,  Edinburgh,  1880;  G. 
Kamey.  Paier  Noeter;  Studiee  on  (Ke  Lord'e  Prayer,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  The  Lord*e  Prayer,  New 
York,  1801;  J.  Ruskin,  LeUere  io  the  Clergy  on  the  Lord'e 
Prayer  and  Ae  Churdi,  Ute  ed..  New  York,  1806;  E. 
Wordsworth,  Thoughte  on  the  Lord'e  Prayer,  ib.  1808; 
C.  W.  Stttbbs,  Social  Teadiing  of  the  Lord*e  Prayer, 
London,  1000;  L.  T.  Chamberiain,  The  True  Dodrine  of 
Prayer,  New  York,  1006;  F.  M.  WUliams,  Spiritual  Inelrue- 
Hone  on  the  Lord'e  Prayer,  New  York,  1007.  Sermonic 
treatment  is  given  by:  H.  Button.  London.  1863r  W.  Glad- 
den, Boston,  1881:  H.  W.  Foote.  ib.  1801;  R.  Eyton, 
£b.  1802;  M.  Dods,  Cincinnati,  1803;  F.  W.  Farrar, 
London  and  New  York,  1803;  W.  J.  8.  Simpson, 
London,  1803;  W.  R.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  1010. 

Important  or  interesting  are:  A.  8.  Cook,  Study  cf  fhe 
hordfe  Prayer  in  Bnglieh,  in  American  Journal  cf  Phi- 
Mogy,  ziL  60-66;  idem,  in  BiJbHical  QuotaHone  cf  OUEng- 
Uek  Proee  Wrilere,  pp.  147  sqq..  New  York,  1808;  The 
Lord^e  Prayer  in  600  Languages,  ed.  R.  Rost.  London.  1005, 
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I.  The  New-Teitameat  Doetrina. 

QuMtkm  of  ChriBiie  Origm  (f  1). 

Textual  Bmu  for  Denials  (f  2). 

The  Baeal  Aooounto  (f  3). 

Cbrist'i  PurpoM  in  the  Imtitutkm 
(I  4). 

Signifiennoe  for  Humanity  (f  5). 
II.  The  Church  Doctrine. 
L  In  the  East. 

DifBeultiee  of  the  Problem  (f  1). 

The  Didaohe  and  Ignatiua  (f  2). 

Justin  Martyr  (f  3). 

£arly  Desisnattons  of  Uie  Elements 
(f  4). 

Oriental  Influences  upon  the  Con- 
ception (f  6). 

Entrance  of  Sacrificial  Conception 
(f  6). 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
generally  recognised  in  the  Christian  Church,  con- 
sisting in  the  blessing  or  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  institution 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii. 
17-20;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-26),  and  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  consecrated  elements.  In  connection 
with  the  treatment  here  given  certain  other  articles 
should  be  consulted — for  the  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church  and  the  method  of  celebration,  the  article 
Eucharist;  for  doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Mabb  and  Tranbubstantiation;  for  the 
Greek  Church,  Eastern  Church,  III.,  5;  and  the 
special  articles  like  Epiklebis;  Kibb  op  Peace; 
Mtbtaqooical  Theoloot;  Stmbolibm,  etc. 

L  The  New-Testament  Doctrine:  As  to  its 
origin,  no  one  ever  questioned  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  himself  for  his 
Church  before  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Commenlar  Hber  daa 
Neue  Testament,  4  vols.,  LQbeck,  1800-04;  Ld>en 
Jesu,  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1828),  followed  by  Kaiser 
in  his  BMUche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813- 
1821).  David  Strauss  apparently  denied  it  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Leben  Jeau  (1835)  but  admitted 
its  possibility  in  the  later  popular  form  of  this  work 
(1864),  only  questioning  how  far  the 
z.  Question  details,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  are 
of  Christie  to  be  accepted.  According  to  him, 
Origin.  Paul  gave  the  tradition  as  he  found  it 
on  his  entrance  into  the  Church,  but 
how  much  of  this  is  the  original  fact  and  how  much 
comes  from  subsequent  Christian  practise  is  difficult 
to  determine.  RQckert  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Jesus  said  nothing  of  a  repetition  of  the  observance, 
but  that  it  was  daily  repeated  from  the  beginning  in 
the  belief  that  this  would  be  at  least  acceptable  to 
him,  and  that  thus  the  idea  of  an  express  conmiand 
grew  up.  According  to  Weiss,  the  apostles  had 
no  express  command  either  for  this  repetition  or 
for  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  rite,  but  car- 
ried out  what  they  understood  to  be  the  Master's 
intention,  finding  in  both  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
disciples.  Weizs&cker  asserts  positively  that  the 
sacrament  rests  on  a  distinct  conmiand;  and  Bey- 
schlag  calls  the  institution  the  most  certain  of  all 
the  facts  recorded  of  Jesus.  Recently  JUlicher  and 
Spitta  have  vigorously  denied  it,  while  Hamack 
accepts  it,  though  giving  the  rite  another  meaning 
than  that  expressed  in  the  New-Testament  accoimts. 
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4.  The  Anglican  Communion. 

V.  Certain  Points  of  Interest  not  Al- 
ready Treated. 

Infant  Communion  (f  1). 
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The  denial  of  the  institutional  character  of 
Christ's  action  is  based  on  the  variation  of  the  ac- 
counts— the  words  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me  "  being  found  only  in  two  places  (Luke  xxii.  19 
and  I  Cor.  xi.  25).  This  variation  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  in  Codex  D  the  text  of  the 
former  passage  omits  altogether  "  which  is  given 
for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  re- 
searches of  Blass  in  the  Acts  render  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  text  of  Codex  D  can 
2.  Textual  be  accepted  absolutely,  and  appear  to 
Basis  for  indicate  that  what  seems  a  reminiscence 
Denials,  of  Paul  may  be  a  correction  accepted 
by  Luke  himself  rather  than  a  later 
accretion.  The  relation  of  Luke  to  Paul,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter's  testimony  to  the  view  of  the 
institution  taken  by  apostolic  Christianity,  makes  it 
improbable  that  a  tradition  existed  which  did  not 
contain  a  trace  of  the  intention  of  Christ  to  have  it 
repeated.  There  b  no  analogy  for  the  account  of 
Luke  as  found  in  D,  and  the  text  of  D  may  perhaps 
best  be  regarded  as  defective,  if  it  is  not  rather  an 
ancient  corruption.  Nor  can  the  point  be  pressed 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  fail  to  mention  the  injunc- 
tion of  repetition.  In  both  of  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  28; 
Mark  xiv.  24)  the  contents  of  the  cup  are  designated 
"my  blood  of  the  covenant";  and  Christ  could 
scarcely  have  given  his  ''  blood  of  the  covenant "  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  it  alone  to  the  disciples  there 
present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reinforcement  of  this 
thought  by  the  "  many  "  following.  Thus  the  ac- 
counts would  have  to  be  deprived  of  the  presum- 
ably original  form  of  Christ's  words  in  order  to 
sustain  the  hypothesis  of  an  intention  which  did 
not  include  repetition.  To  this  Paul's  account 
would  offer  a  further  obstacle.  When  he  says 
(I  Cor.  xi.  23)  "  for  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  imto  you,"  he  uses  apo  in- 
stead of  para  to  express  the  idea  that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  from  the  Church  as  from  the  Lord  him- 
self. The  analogy  of  Acts  ii.  42,  46  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  the 
basis  of  his  account  is  thus  put  twenty  years  fur- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  I  Corinthians,  into  the 
very  earliest  days  of  Christianity;  it  becomes  an 
evidence  that  the  Christian  Church  never  had  any 
thought  but  that  the  institution  was  meant  for 
repetition.  The  only  real  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  entirely  si- 
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lent  as  to  the  institution.  The  hiatus  which  has 
been  looked  for  in  this  Gospel,  in  order  to  find  a 
place  where  this  originally  might  have  been,  is  dis- 
covered by  Spitta  just  before  chap.  xv.  Here  he 
thinks  the  account  once  was,  vi.  51-59  having  been 
afterward  put  in  by  another  hand  to  supply  its 
place  when  it  had  dropped  out.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  is  indubi- 
table that  when  this  Gospel  was  written  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  everywhere  celebrated  in  the  Church. 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  presupposes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  story  (cf.  chap.  vi.). 

The  real  ground  for  the  denial  of  the  institution 
as  an  ordinance  for  the  Church  lies  elsewhere  than 
in  the  discrepancy  of  the  accounts.  Rtickert  finds 
it  in  the  danger  of  extemalism  inevitably  accom- 
panying a  formal  rite.  Spitta  declares  impossible 
the  relation  of  the  Supper  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
since  such  a  relation  could  be  understood  only  in 
connection  with  the  general  New-Testament  view 
of  the  person  and  office  of  Christ,  which  he  and 
others  decisively  reject.  Hamack's  position  on 
the  question  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  deny  Christ's  intention  to 
institute  a  permanent  observance.  In  any  case,  the 
institution  would  lose  its  real  abiding  value  if  the  view 
of  it  contained  in  all  the  sources  were  not  recognized. 
What  this  view  is  must  next  be  considered. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  institution,  consideration  is  limited  to 
four  accounts,  the  scantiness  of  which  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  importance  which  the  sacrament  held 
from  the  b^inning  in  the  Christian  assemblies, 
but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  that  the  primitive 
ccMnmunity  was  untroubled  by  doubts 
3.  The  as  to  what  the  Lord  had  left  behind 
Basal       him.     No  part  of  the  New  Testament 

Accounts,  offers  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  What  Paul  gives 
in  I  Cor.  x.  14-22,  xi.  23  sqq.,  is  not  an  exposition, 
but  a  reminder  of  what  was  self-evident  to  the 
Church,  though  perhaps  in  other  places  than  Connth 
(as  is  BO  often  the  case  with  self-evident  truths)  it 
was  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  According  to 
all  the  sources,  the  institution  stands  in  immediate 
actual,  not  merely  chronological,  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  gathers  his  disciples  about 
him  for  the  last  time  to  celebrate  the  Passover. 
He  stands  face  to  face  with  death,  which  he  has 
all  along  foreseen  as  in  a  special  sense  the  purpose 
of  his  mission.  He  has  repeatedly  told  his  disci- 
ples, not  only  that  they  must  not  on  that  account 
lose  faith  in  his  Messiahship,  but  that  they  should 
have  begun  to  understand  something  of  the  coun- 
sels of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, understood.  The  hour  of  the  Passover  has 
come;  of  that  sacred  feast  which  pointed  not  only 
backward  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  also 
forward  (as  Ps.  cxvi.-cxviii.,  sung  at  the  feast, 
show)  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  final 
redemption.  What  is  to  become  of  their  hopes  if 
Jesus  dies  7  Where  is  the  promised  "  new  cove- 
nant "  (Jer.  TTTri.  31)  ?  This  is  the  last  Passover 
of  the  old;  one  day  he  will  celebrate  it  with  them 
in  a  new  manner  in  his  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  16-18, 
29,  30).     But  they  do  not  understand  what  lies  be- 


tween— his  death;  they  do  not  believe  it  possible, 
as  their  strife  for  precedence  shows.  They  are  sim- 
ply straining  their  eyes  for  the  dawn  of  the  new 
covenant.  Jesus  avails  himself  of  a  symbol.  He 
takes  the  bread  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  gives  it 
to  them,  and  speaks  words  which  lend  it  a  new 
meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  supper,  before  the 
singing  of  the  Hallel,  he  takes  in  like  manner  the 
cup  of  wine,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
four  times  during  the  paschal  meal,  and  gives  it  to 
them  with  similarly  significant  words.  Amid  the 
variants,  what  were  the  ipaissima  verba  of  Christ 
can  not  be  determined;  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  more  extended  forms  correspond  to  his  thought, 
or  whether  they  add  something  to  it  or  depart  from 
it.  This  question  may  be  answered  by  considering 
the  undoubted  connection  of  the  two  distributions. 
If  they  are  taken  together,  the  mention  of  a  cove- 
nant which  is  conmion  to  all  the  accounts  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  cup  supplies  a  key. 
This  term  connects  the  institution  with  the  Pass- 
over, which  is  closely  connected  with  the  old  cove- 
nant, as  this  with  the  new.  The  giving  of  the 
body  will  thus  have  the  same  relation  to  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  new  covenant  as  that  of  the  blood, 
and  both  together  will  have  reference  to  the  sacri- 
ficial death  (see  Heb.  x.  10)  of  Christ.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  new  covenant  is  indicated  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  In  it  the  expression  '*  my  body  given  for 
you  "  finds  its  completion.  No  different  thought 
is  expressed  in  I  Cor.  x.  17  (taken  in  connection 
with  xii.  27),  where  the  words  "  for  we  being  many 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body"  rest  on  the  partici- 
pation in  the  one  bread;  and  this  bread  is  (verse 
16)  ''  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  as 
the  cup  is  "  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
— a  community  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
answering  to  that  which  those  who  ate  of  the  sac- 
rifices Qf  the  old  law  had  with  the  altar,  and  that 
which  those  who  took  part  in  heathen  sacrifices  had 
with  demons.  The  sacrificial  conception  domi- 
nates the  whole  Pauline  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and 
contains  the  same  interpretation  of  "  my  body 
given  for  you  "  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  bread  and  the  cup  and  their  relation 
to  the  "  covenant."  Thus  what  Jesus  wished  to 
symbolize  for  his  disciples — and  not  to  symbolise 
alone — ^was  his  coming  death;  but  that  death  is 
not,  as  they  suppose,  a  misfortune;  it  is  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  **  covenant,"  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
Promises  and  hopes  have  not  come  to  naught;  as 
the  old  covenant  comes  to  an  end,  the  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31)  is  instituted. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  purpose  of  Christ  is  not 

merely  to  give  his  disciples  the  right  point  of  view 

for  the  imderstanding  of  his  death.     It  is  to  give 

them  himself,  in  order  that  they  may  overcome  the 

temptation  to  doubt  into  which  the 

4.  Christ's  mere  thought  of  his  death  has  thrown 

Purpose     them.     What  he  now  does  stands  on 

in  the       an  entirely  different  footing  from  his 

Institution,  discourse  at  Capernaum   (John   vi.). 

There  he  spoke,  indeed,  of  the  eating 

and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood;   but  he  spoke 

symbolically,  with  reference  to  the  paradox  of  his 
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lowly  appearance,  under  which  men  must  find  the 
bread  61  heawn  and  of  life.  The  image  of  eating 
and  drinking  reproaenta  the  faith  whidi  lives  by 
the  humility  of  Jesus.  Even  verses  61  sqq.  go  no 
further  than  this,  but  declare  that  his  humiliation 
must  terminate  in  his  death,  and  that  men  must 
accept  him  as  he  is,  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to 
live  by  him.  The  thought  of  a  sacrifice  does  not 
appear.  All  this  is  merely  symbolic.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  entirely  different.  Here 
he  acts,  not  merely  talks.  To  be  sure,  both  speech 
and  action  are  primarily  symbolical,  but  what  he 
symbolises  is  the  sacrifice  than  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  the  appropriation  by  man  of  the  benefits 
of  that  sacrifice.  The  symbol  is  but  the  means  by 
which  he  gives  them  what  he  means  to  give  them. 
He,  who  is  about  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice,  gives 
himself  not  only  for  but  to  his  disciples  for  their 
own,  in  a  way  in  which  he  has  never  before  given 
himself  to  them.  The  last  barrier  which  has  sepa- 
rated them  is  removed.  He  has  reached  his  goal; 
the  old  is  past.  He  is,  not  only  is  about  to  be,  the 
sacrifice;  the  few  hours  that  intervene  before  the 
crudfizion  do  not  count.  The  sacrifice  is  pre- 
pared— such  a  sacrifice  as  has  never  before  been 
offered,  and  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  part  as 
none  have  ever  taken  part  in  any  previous  sacri- 
fice. As  their  act  of  eating  and  drinking  is  both 
the  symbol  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  the 
faith  by  which  they  accept  him,  so  his  gifts  are 
both  the  symbol  and  the  realisation  of  Us  utter 
self-devotion  for  them  and  to  them.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  latter  aspects  is  that  be- 
tween the  provision  of  salvation  and  its  appropria- 
tion; and  the  appropriation  takes  place  now. 
When  they  see  the  sacrifice  offered,  they  can  now 
say  to  themselves  that  it  is  theirs,  that  they  have 
part  in  it.  Thus  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  the  extension  of  the  line  which  passes  through 
the  language  of  John  vi.  about  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  The  gift  of  him- 
self, as  a  sacrifice,  for  us  and  to  us  is  the  comple- 
tion of  his  appearance  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  eat- 
ing and  drinking  of  his  gifts  in  the  Supper  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  eating  and  drinking  men- 
tioned in  John  vi.;  and  this  may  accoimt  for  the 
fact  that  John's  Gospel  does  not  describe  the  in- 
stitution. On  this  fact,  then,  that  Jesus  (as  the 
new  covenant  requires)  does  not  merely  symbolise 
but  gives  what  he  symbolises,  rests  the  understand- 
ing of  the  words  which  he  used,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  as  an  institution  destined  for 
all  who  accept  the  new  covenant.  Accordingly, 
wherever  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  after  his 
institution,  he  gives  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  symbolizes  his  gift;  symbol  and  reality  are 
joined;  he  is  present  exactly  as  he  said,  as  he  sym- 
bolised, and  as  he  accomplished — ^no  otherwise  and 
no  less.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  imparting 
of  higher  powers  of  life,  as  they  are  found  in  him, 
nor  of  nourishment  for  the  resurrection  body;  but 
there  is  the  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
he  is  for  us,  and  which  is  ours. 

The  question  remains  how  to  understand  the 
communion  with  Christ  effected  by  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  what  way  the  sacramental  union  with  him 


takes  place  in  it.  Of  course,  if  Christ  is  no  more 
than  any  other  man,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
humanity  only  by  his  mission  and  bis 
5.  Signifl-  work,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
cance  for  partaJdng  of  his  body  and  blood,  said 
Humanity,  the  conception  of  the  thing  whidi  ap- 
peara  in  all  the  accounts  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  occurrences  of  that  night  must  have 
been  different,  must  mean  something  different,  from 
what  these  accounts  imply.  The  New-Testament 
view  of  the  institution  is  indissolubly  boimd  up  with 
the  New-Testament  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  proclaimed 
by  the  apostles,  and  received  by  the  primitive 
Chureh.  By  entering  human  life  and  the  human 
mode  of  existence,  he  has  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated himself  with  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  to  man 
through  his  human  nature.  As  through  and  in  this 
nature,  in  inseparable  union  with  mankind,  he  be- 
came a  sacrifice  for  us,  so  he  continues  to  make 
us  partakers  of  him  under  this  same  aspect  of  sacri- 
fice. This  is  the  meaning  of  his  bodily  presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  gift  of  himself  is 
concentrated  all  that  he  is  and  forever  means  to  be 
to  mankind  in  perpetual  imion.  We  can  have  him, 
we  are  meant  to  have  him,  for  our  own,  as  we  can 
have  no  one  else.  It  is  no  new  relation  into  which 
he  entere.  That  which  he  is  for  man,  and  (by  vir- 
tue of  his  commimity  of  blood)  with  man,  finds  in 
this  sacrament  its  highest  expression,  as  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  faith  by  which  we  accept  him.  And  so  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although,  or  rather  because,  it  is 
the  memorial  of  his  death,  is  no  mysteriitm 
iremendumf  but  something  to  be  received,  aa 
the  first  (Christians  received  it  (Acts  ii.  46),  "in 
gladness."  (H.  CREMERf.) 

n.  The  Church  Doctrine  (the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Early  Church,  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation.  See  also  the  articles  Mass 
and  Thansubstantiation). 

1.  In  the  Bast:  Precisely  because  the  New- 
Testament  exegesis  of  the  past  did  not  succeed  in 
giving  a  decisive  answer  to  the  questions  which 
have  made  the  love-feast  of  the  primitive  Church 
a  battle-groimd  for  contending  creeds,  a  constant 
appeal  to  history  has  entered  into  the 
ti  ^^^*  controversy-  Early  in  the  discussions 
^roblem.^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (Ecolam- 
padius  appealed  to  the  vehjati98imi 
audoreSf  and  in  1527  Luther  found  himself  involved 
in  a  learned  discussion  with  him  on  passages  in 
Augustine,  Tertullian,  Irenieus,  Hilary,  and  Cyp- 
nan.  And  so,  in  more  recent  times,  the  various 
beliefs  of  the  opposing  religious  bodies  have  been 
found  by  their  adherents  mirrored  in  the  history 
of  eucharistic  doctrine.  Ponderous  treatises  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  'Zwinglian  view  is  that  of  an- 
tiquity; but  they  have  not  been  fruitful  in  con- 
versions. This  lack  of  result  is  scarcely  surpri- 
sing, for  little  is  really  to  be  learned  of  the  sense  of 
the  original  institution  frcnn  the  history  of  the  doo- 
trine.  The  student  finds  too  soon  misconceptions 
and  perversions,  which  are  the  result  of  non-(}hria- 
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tian  influences  and  superstitions  within  the  Church. 
But  the  study  of  the  question  will  be  wholly  un- 
fruitful if  it  is  pursued  from  the  standpoint  of  six- 
teenth-century controversies.  The  oldest  non- 
Scriptural  sources  give  too  little  material,  and  as 
soon  as  more  abundant  testimony  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  in  a  world  the  civilization,  education,  and 
habits  of  thought  of  which  are  so  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  Reformation  period  as  to  give 
no  premises  for  deducing  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  that  period. 

There  were,  prior  to  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  only 
three  non-Scriptural  authors  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  discussion:  the  author  of  the  Didache, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  in- 
dications of  the  first-named  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. Here  the  Lord's  Supper  is  still  a  family 
feast  of  the  believers,  taking  its  relig- 
8.  The  Di-  ious  character  from  the  thanksgiving 
daohe  and  (Gk.,  eticharustia)  which  precedes  and 
Isnatiiia.  follows  the  eating  and  drinking;  the 
prayers,  obviously  received  by  the 
author  from  tradition,  are  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  great  beauty.  But  the  treatise  does  not  show 
in  what  manner  the  eucharistic  food  was  regarded, 
except  that  it  was  considered  as  spiritual  nourish- 
ment unto  everlasting  life.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  total  omission 
of  any  reference  to  his  institution  or  to  his  death 
is  so  singular  that  the  theory  of  these  prayers  form- 
ing the  dose  of  the  Agape  (q.v.),  and  thus  having 
no  reference  to  the  sacramental  feast  which  fol- 
lowed it,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Ignatius  has, 
besides  other  brief  allusions,  two  passages  of  espe- 
cial importance,  in  which  some  have  found  a  dis- 
tinct affirmation  of  the  real  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied body  of  Christ  (Ad  Eph,  xx.;  Ad  Smym.  vii. 
1;  ANF,  i.  57-58,  89).  But  it  is  possible  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  them.  According  to  Ignatius, 
two  special  blessings — eternal  life  and  mystical 
union  with  God — are  received  by  means  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  triumph  over  death.  These  latter 
Ignatius  is  forced  to  emphasize  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Docetics;  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
to  him  the  tangible  security  for  the  life-giving  union 
with  God.  Thus,  just  as  he  calls  the  Gospel,  the 
proclamation  of  this  tangible  security,  the  **  flesh 
of  Jesus  "  {Ad  PhU.  v.  1;  ANF,  i.  82),  so  bread  and 
wine,  the  tangible  symbols  of  this  blessing  in  the 
Eucharist,  might  equally  well  be  called  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Ignatius  preaches  so  strongly 
the  "  bodily  and  spiritual  unity,"  connects  the 
spiritual  blessing  so  closely  with  its  outward  rep- 
resentation, that  the  denial  of  the  outward  would 
endanger  for  him  the  reality  of  the  inward;  yet 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  confuses  the  two,  or 
considers  the  material  elements  as  such  to  bring 
with  them  the  divine.  His  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, then,  is  certainly  not  purely  symbolic;  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  this  that  he 
accepted  the  real  presence  of  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  draw  precise  conclusions 
from  the  words  of  Justin.  Only  one  passage  in  his 
writings  needs  special  consideration  for  our  pur- 
pose—the  long-debated  /  iipol.  IxvL,  which  Is 
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worth  quoting  in  full:  '^  For  not  as  common  bread 
and  common  drink  do  we  receive  these;  but  in  like 
manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior, 
having  been  made  flesh  by  the  word  of 
God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so  likewise  have  we  been  taught  that  the 
food  which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  his  word, 
and  from  which  our  blood  and  flesh  by  transmuta- 
tion are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that 
Jesus  who  was  made  flesh  "  {ANF,  i.  185  [where 
the  remark  is  made  in  a  foot-note  that  ''  this  pas- 
sage is  claimed  alike  by  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and 
Romanists;  and,  indeed,  the  language  is  so  inexact, 
that  each  party  may  plausibly  maintain  that 
their  own  opinion  is  advocated  by  it."])  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Justin  recognized  the  designa- 
tion of  the  eucharistic  food  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  for  a  universal  Christian  usage.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  the  clause  '*  from  which," 
etc.,  stands  in  inseparable  relation  to  the  *'  food 
which  is  blessed  ";  in  other  words,  that  by  the 
Eucharist  our  flesh  and  blood  is  nourished  "  by 
transmutation  "  {kata  metaboUn),  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  this  is  that  through  the  Eucha- 
rist our  bodies  are  so  nourished  that  they  experi- 
ence a  change,  namely,  ''so  as  to  be  incorrupti- 
ble." The  "drug  of  immortality"  of  Ignatius 
(Ej^.  XX.  2)  is  more  than  a  parallel;  the  depend- 
ence of  Justin  upon  the  prevalent  teaching  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  met  in  Ignatius,  may  be  shown  from 
other  passages.  Justin,  like  Ignatius,  sees  in  some 
manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; and,  following  John  vi.,  while  he  says  nothing 
of  remission  of  sins  as  a  benefit  conferred  by  it,  he 
regards  it  as  the  food  of  immortality.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  change  of  the  elements  either  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  the  later  Greek  sense;  nor  is 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  so  really  present  that 
they  pass  into  the  partaker  "  by  transmutation," 
or  are  carnally  eaten  and  druiJc.  The  probable 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  this:  as  Jesus  became 
man  by  the  power  of  the  Logos,  so  also  the  bread 
which  is  hallowed  by  the  words  of  blessing  derived 
from  him  becomes  his  flesh  and  blood;  the  Logos 
joins  himself  to  the  bread,  as  in  the  Incarnation 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood.  This  theory,  involv- 
ing a  real  dynamic  change  of  the  elements,  has  been 
often  repeated  in  later  times;  but  it  fails  to  tell 
anything  of  the  fimdamental  meaning  of  the  "  this 
is  "  of  the  words  of  institution,  and  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  theories  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  long  as  even  the  fuller  expressions  of  later  but  still 
ancient  times  are  studied  in  the  light  of  that  modem 
period,  they  can  never  be  properly  understood. 

It  will  not  do,  then,  to  impale  the  Fathers  upon 
the  horns  of   a  modem  dilemma.    But  it  must 
equally  be  admitted  that  the  primitive  Church 
spoke  of  the  eucharistic  elements  as 
4.  Barly    ^^   ^^^7  ^^^   blood   of   Christ.     Of 
Deai^na-  course  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
tionaofthe  the  period  about  150  did  not  bear  the 
Blementa.  aspect  of  the  later  formal  oonciliar  ut- 
terances; but  Justin's  word  "  we  have 
been  taught "  shows  that  then  (as  thirty  years  later 
in  Irensus,  V.,  ii.  2,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tioos^  viii.  12)  the  Church  reiterated  what  the  Go»- 
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pels  gave  it — "  this  is  the  body  of  Christ  " — ^with- 
out troubling  itself  to  resaon  at  length  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  view  appears  so  self- 
evident  in  the  above-cited  passage  of  Ignatius 
{Smym.  vii.  1)  that  he  says  the  heretics  abstained 
from  the  communion  because  they  did  not  believe 
"  the  eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ."  And  even  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who  (in 
spite  of  what  Ignatius  says)  had  some  sort  of  a 
Eucharist  of  their  own,  apparently  all  retained  the 
designation  of  the  elements  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  spite  of  their  dooetism  and  spiritual- 
ism; Irensus  argues  against  them  (IV.,  rviii.  4)  as 
if  this  designation  were  common  groimd.  The 
practise  of  the  Church  bears  out  the  same  conten- 
tion. TertuUian  (De  corona,  ili.)  and  Origen  (on 
Exod.  xiii.  3)  both  speak,  as  of  an  old-established 
tradition,  of  the  great  care  taken  that  no  crumb  or 
drop  of  the  elements  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  oldest  formula  of  administration  known,  go- 
ing back  certainly  to  the  third  century,  is  simply 
**  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life."  The  same  conception  is  evidenced  by  the 
reports  of  ''Thyestean  banquets"  attributed  by 
the  heathen  to  the  Christians  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  second  century,  in  Asia  (Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan)  and  in  Rome  (Tacitus,  Anndea,  zv.  44). 
In  a  word,  following  the  "  this  is  "  of  the  Gospels, 
in  the  methods  of  speech  used  by  the  Church,  cate- 
chetical as  well  as  liturgical,  in  the  popular  belief, 
and  in  the  practise  based  on  that  belief,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  this  same 
fact  is  met  alike  among  Gnostics  and  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  writings  of  an  Origen  and  of  a  Tertul- 
lian,  should  warn  against  concluding  from  it  the 
prevalence  of  a  realistic  conception 
5^0riontal  (whether  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a 
^r^'JJ^  Lutheran  kind)  in  the  early  Church. 
Ooi&oeptlon.  The  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from 
*  the  fact  that  no  early  apologist  thinks 
it  necessary  to  defend  this  designation  of  the  ele- 
ments as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  against 
pagan  opponents  as  anything  irrational.  Justin 
shows  no  consciousness  that  this  must  seem  a 
stranger  doctrine  to  the  heathen  than  the  incamar 
tion  or  the  resurrection;  similar  language  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  Origen  writing  against 
Celsus.  But  it  would  be  equally  unjustifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  language  of  the  early  Church 
may  be  understood  in  a  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic 
sense.  The  Fathers,  whether  Esstem  or  Western, 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  presuppositions  of  their 
own  times.  Strauss  draws  a  distinction  (Leben 
Je8u,  ii.  437,  1st  ed.)  between  the  Oriental  mind, 
which  thinks  in  images,  and  the  more  abstract 
Western  habit  of  thought.  Yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  Empire  the  religious  life  of 
the  West  was  permeated  by  Oriental  influences. 
''  Mysteries "  were  a  natural  concomitant  of  re- 
ligion; and  the  idea  that  in  a  mystery  earthly  ele- 
ments could  "  become  "  divine  by  the  workhig  of 
some  invisible  power  without  any  change  of  their 
substance,  was  not  imknown  to  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy of  the  West.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 


turies understood  or  shaped  Christian  traditions 
according  to  the  idea  of  mysteries;  and,  while  it  is 
not  so  universally  admitted,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  same  influence  of  pagan  religious  tradition 
which  led  in  Gnosticism  to  "  an  acute  Hellenising 
of  Christianity  "  (Hamack)  began,  about  the  same 
time,  though  more  slowly  and  gradually,  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  Church  which  condemned  Gnosti- 
cism. This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  very  name 
aacrametUa  is  a  token  of  this.  Tertullian  is  the 
first  author  who  can  be  shown  to  have  spoken  of 
aacramentum  baptiamatia  el  euchariatia;  but  the 
idea  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  is  not 
far  off  in  Justin.  The  developed  Arcani  DiadpUna 
(q.v.)  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  must 
have  been  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  and  thus 
later  than  the  tendency  itself.  So,  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  diadpUna  are  found  in  TertuUian, 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  which  led  to  the 
Hellenising  of  Christian  worship  must  go  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  mystery  thus  inherited  from  the  ancient 
world  favored  the  leaving  of  the  questions  about 
which  after  ages  contended  without  a  definite  and 
precise  answer.  A  ''  symbolic  "  conception  of  the 
sacramental  gift  by  no  means  excluded  one  which 
might  be  called  "  realistic."  Hamack  points  out 
that  whereas  by  "  sjrmbol "  now  is  understood  a 
thing  which  is  not  what  it  signifies,  then  it  meant  (for 
many  people,  at  least)  a  thing  which  was,  in  some 
sense,  what  it  signified.  That  the  bread  and  wine 
were,  in  some  sense,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
was  accepted  in  the  second  century,  as  has  been 
seen.  But  this  affirmation  lay  within  the  sphere 
of  mystery,  meaning  different  things  to  different 
persons  according  to  the  extent  of  their  spiritual 
attainment;  it  was  in  no  sense  a  defined  dogma. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist shows  a  much  less  regular  development 
than  the  dognms  of  the  early  Church,  such  as  that 
of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  first  important  step  in  such  development  as 
there  was  is  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  fact 
has  often  been  overlooked  that  this  application  is 
unscriptural.    It  made  its  first  appearance,  to  be 

sure,  under  the  aspect  of  New-Testar- 

®*  ?^^*?®*  nae^t   thoughts.    Prayer  was  spoken 

^  iSiS^"    °'  *®  ^^  sacrifice  of  the  lips  (Heb.  xiii. 

OoBoepUon.  ^^I   ^-  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3;  Hos.  xiv.  2); 

to  do  good  and  to  communicate  was 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  was  well  pleased 
(Heb.  xiii.  16).  So  it  was  not  far  to  considering 
in  the  same  light  the  offerings  of  love  which  served 
for  the  Eucharist,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
needed  for  that,  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
(Polycarp,  Ad  PkU,  iv.  2).  But  the  thing  soon 
went  further  than  this;  even  the  Didache  (xiv.  3) 
regards  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  words  of  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Malachi  (i.  11),  as  the  "pure 
offering  "  of  the  new  covenant.  This  might  have 
been  of  little  consequence  if  the  Eucharist  had  re- 
nu&ined,  as  it  appears  in  Ignatius  and  in  the  Di- 
dache, a  real  meal,  or  connected  with  one,  and  if  the 
"  giving  thanks  "  had  remained  an  act  of  the  com- 
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munity,  or  of  members  specially  adapted  to  it  or 
visiting  pn^hets  (Didache,  x.  7).  To  realise  the 
■ignificance  of  the  change  from  this  to  the  speak- 
ing of  the  eucharistio  words  as  a  specialised  func- 
tion of  the  officials,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remem- 
ber how  utterly  distinct  from  what  was  called  wor- 
ship in  heathcni  tradition,  from  all  sacerdotal  and 
theurgic  action,  were  the  earliest  Christian  assem- 
blies— ^the  gatherings  "  to  edifying  "  of  I  Cor.  xiv. 
23,  26  and  the  agapie  of  I  Cor.  zi  20.  The  distinc- 
tion, then,  grew  leas  when  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  became  the  function  of  appointed  offi- 
cials (cf.  Ignat.,  Ad  Smym.  viii.  2;  ANF,  i.  89, 
"  Let  that  be  deemed  a  proper  eucharist  which  is 
[administered]  either  by  the  bishop,  or  by  one  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  it  ")•  It  grew  still  less 
when  the  Agape  (q.v.)  was  gradually  separated 
from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alms  and  oblations,  at 
first  connected  closely,  began  to  be  separated,  the 
latter  term  designating  the  eucharistic  elements, 
which  alone  received  the  mystical  blessing  of  the 
bishop  (Justin's  "  chief,"  Gk.  proeHOa);  and  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  finding  the  sacrificial  act  in  this 
blessing,  instead  of  in  the  free-will  offering  by  the 
members.  But,  however  this  development  is 
traced,  the  terms  used  by  Justin  are  certainly  note- 
worthy. If  it  was  the  proestOa  who  ''made  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  a  memorial  of  the  suffering 
of  Christ,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  dis- 
tance is  but  short  from  this  to  the  words  of  Csrp- 
rian:  "  the  priest  imitates  that  which  Christ  did 
and  offers  a  true  and  complete  sacrifice  in  the 
Church  to  God  the  Father"  (EjM.  bdii.).  Re- 
membering that  many  of  the  ancient  mysteries  had 
their  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  cult- 
legends,  that  the  conception  of  the  unbloody  re- 
newal of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continued  to  shade 
off  from  a  symbolic-imitative  commemoration  feast 
until  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  final  development  of  its 
mass  approaches  closely  to  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  Passion,  it  will  seem  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  above-quoted  formula  of  Justin  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  development  that  leads  to  the 
Roman  mass.  The  really  important  thing  is  that 
in  the  interval  between  Justin  and  Cyprian,  the 
"sacrifice  of  praise"  had  become  a  priestly  "sacri- 
fice of  propitiation."  Immense  as  the  change  seems 
when  judged  by  the  New-Testament  standard,  it 
will  not  surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  of  that  period;  the  conception  of 
sacrifice,  once  admitted,  brought  with  it  all  its 
natural  concomitants.  Nor  were  connecting  links 
wanting.  Prayer  was  made  for  those  who  brought 
the  oblations;  to  emphasise  the  communion  with 
the  departed,  oblations  were  made  for  them  too; 
and  the  "  offerings  for  the  dead  "  which  Tertullian 
knows  as  a  custom  already  ancient  (De  corona,  iii.) 
show  a  more  propitiatory  character  than  those  for 
the  living.  Tertullian  still  considered  the  giver  of 
the  oblations  as  the  one  who  offered  the  sacrifice; 
commending  his  dead  to  God  "  through  the  priest" 
(De  exhartatume  casHtoHa,  xi.).  But  even  here  a 
priestly  mediation  is  assumed,  and  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  the  priestly  sacrifice  as  the  Church  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century  knew  it. 


It  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  this  develop- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  conception  of  the  Eucharist 
because  it  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  final  shape 
assumed  by  the  conceptions  of  the  early  Church  as 
to  the  sacramental  gift.    In  attempting  to  discover 

what  this  latter  was,  it  is  expedient 
7*  Dootrlneto  discuss  separately  the  develop- 
of  Zrenwus.  ment   in    the    East   and  the    West, 

though  the  examination  will  not 
be  detailed.  All  that  may  be  expected  is  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  various  views,  without 
deliberate  discussion,  but  under  the  influence 
of  liturgical  forms  and  popular  conceptions;  it  is 
necessary  here  only  to  take  up  such  views  as 
offer  a  notion  of  one  or  other  of  the  fimdamental 
conceptions  that  were  to  be  assimilated.  Ireneus 
gives  the  first  of  these.  He  was  appealed  to  in  the 
Formula  Concordia  of  Wittenberg  (1536),  as  he 
had  already  been  by  Luther  in  1627,  to  support  the 
Lutheran  view;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  those 
who  then  read  his  words  in  the  light  of  their  own 
beliefs  to  find  such  support.  His  words,  however, 
must  be  considered  in  their  simple  objective  mean- 
ing, apart  from  modem  ideas.  Irensus'  words  are 
(Hoar.  IV.,  xviii.  5) :  "  Then,  again,  how  can  they 
say  that  the  flesh,  which  is  nourished  with  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood,  goes  to  corruption, 
and  does  not  partake  of  life?  .  .  .  For,  as  the 
bread,  which  is  produced  from  the  earth,  when  it 
receives  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  com- 
mon bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two 
realities,  earthly  and  heavenly;  so  also  our  bodies, 
when  they  receive  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer 
corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternity"  (ANF,  i.  486).  And  again  (Hca-.  V., 
ii.  3),  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that,  "  having  received 
the  Word  of  God,  they  become  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ "  {ANF,  i. 
528).  The  interpretation  of  the  first  quotation 
hinges  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  "  heavenly 
reality,"  which  has  been  variously  explained  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  the  caution  just  given. 
If  one  must  define  precisely  the  **  heavenly  real- 
ity," it  will  appear,  from  the  parallel  between  the 
''  becoming  the  Eucharist "  of  the  elements  and 
the  "  beconiing  incorruptible  "  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  from  Hobt,  V.,  ix.  3,  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  invoked  upon  the  elements.  But  so  precise  a 
definition  is  not  really  needed.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  by  the  ekklesia  or  epikUna  {Hoer,  IV., 
xviii.  5)  something  heavenly  is  added  to  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  they  become  what  they  were  not 
before — a  food  that  guarantees  the  partaking  of 
eternal  life  to  the  receiver.  If  this  were  the  whole 
of  Irensus'  conception,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  in  it  a  Greek  view  of  the  eucharistic  mystery 
modified  by  the  primitive  thoughts  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh.  But  it  is  not  the  whole.  Other 
passages,  such  as  Hcer,  V.,  ii.  2,  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  teaching 
of  Irensus.  As  a  theologian  familiar  with  the 
Greek  culture  of  his  time,  he  took  the  view  which 
he  found  in  common  Christian  tradition  (speci- 
fically that  of  the  school  of  John  and  of  Asia  Minor) 
— that  the  Eucharist  is  in  some  sense  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  intended  as  a  food  unto  eternal 
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life — and  made  it  fit  his  own  mental  processes  by  a 
theory  of  the  "  consecration "  of  the  elements, 
somewhat  as  Justin  had  done  before  him.  He 
does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  traditional 
belief  by  his  theory,  but  enforces  it  by  words 
which  have  a  very  material  sound  C'  nourished 
with  the  body  of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood '') 
without  observing  that  his  unsatisfying  explanation 
of  the  received  designation  of  the  elements  does 
not  really  fuse  the  two  thoughts  combined  by  him. 
This  peculiarity  of  Irensus'  view  will  appear 
more  deeirly  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Clement  need  not  here  be 
considered;  his  view  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
foimd  in  a  more  developed  form  in  his  pupil  Origen. 
The  latter  reproduces  the  same  traditional  belief 
discovered  in  Irensus  (In  Num.  horn.  xvi.  9;  In 
Matt,  ser.  Ixxxvi.;  In  Exod,  horn,  xiii. 
CM^^^ti  ^'  ^^  ^'*  xxxvii,  horn.  ii.  6).  And 
™*^~  here  also,  more  intelligibly  than  in 
^  Irensus,  this  traditionid  belief  is  put 
in  the  light  of  a  mysterious  consecration  (In  Exod. 
hom.  xvi.  9;  Contra  CeUum,  viii.  33;  In  Lev.  horn. 
xiii.  5,  6).  The  difference  is  that  in  Origen  scarcely 
anything  but  the  mere  words  of  tradition  remain. 
The  spiritualism  of  Origen  was  imable  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  either  the  "  body  and  blood  "  of  the 
ascended  Lord,  or  of  eating  unto  life  everlasting,  or, 
in  fact,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Thus  he 
says:  '*  even  if  [Christ]  was  a  man,  at  any  rate  he 
is  no  longer  man  "  (In  Jer.  xv.  6) ;  "he  has  ceased 
to  be  man  "  (In  Luc.  hom.  xxix.) :  the  material  be- 
longs only  to  this  transitory  world,  and  perishes 
with  it;  eating  and  drinking  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  life;  in  the  resurrection,  the  ma- 
terial will  disappear  more  and  more  from  us,  until 
in  us  too  the  word  is  fulfilled,  **  he  who  shall  have 
followed  Christ  .  .  .  will  be  no  longer  man  "  (In 
Luc,  hom.  ix.  11).  Origen  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  divergence  of  his  view  from  the  com- 
monly received  one;  and  he  states  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  and 
similar  liturgical  expressions  mean  to  him — the 
"  body  "  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  "  typical  and  sym- 
bolic body,"  only  pointing  to  the  "  true  food,"  the 
Logos,  the  living  Bread.  We  drink  his  blood 
"  when  we  receive  his  words,  in  which  is  life,"  just 
as,  when  we  read  the  words  of  his  apostles,  who 
also  shed  their  blood  ''  and  attain  unto  life  from 
them,  we  drink  the  blood  of  their  wounds  "  (In 
Num.  hom.  xvi.  6).  Accordingly,  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not 
confined  to  the  Eucharist;  the  only  preeminence 
which  it  has  over  other  hearing  of  the  word  of  God 
is  in  the  fact  that  here  the  symbol  is  added  to  the 
word.  In  this  spiritualism  it  is  not  alone  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  conception  that  disappears;  there 
is  really  nothing  left  of  the  thought — more  Greek 
than  Christian — ^that  the  elements  acquire  a  "  help- 
ing power "  (In  John,  xxxii.  16)  by  consecration. 

Tliese,  then,  are  the  two  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per which  have  the  greatest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  eucharistic  doctrine — ^the  spiritualism  of 
Origen,  and  the  realism  of  Irensus.  The  most 
radical  difference  between  them  is  that  to  the  spir- 
itualist everything  is  spiritual,  and  the  Eucharist  a 


food  for  the  soul  only;  while  Ireneus,  though  not 
excluding  the  spiritual  effect,  yet  lays  his  emphasis 
on  the  imparting  of  inmiortality  to  the  **  body, 
made  fit  for  the  Spirit "  by  means  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  neither  was  realistic  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  sense.  The  realistic  view  of 
IrensBus  was  only  realistic-dynamic. 

The  spiritual-dynamic  view  became  the  prevail- 
ing one  with  the  theologians  of  that  period.  None 
of  the  great  Fathers  who  followed  Origen  was,  it  is 

true,  as  extreme  a  spiritualist  as  he; 
S      boS  -  ^°°®  °^  them  allowed  the  divergence 
Saorifidal  °^  ^^®  spiritualist  view  and  the  re- 
View,      ceived  designation  of  the  elements  to 

appear  as  freely  as  he  did;  and  even 
the  most  decided  spiritualists  among  them,  since 
they  accepted  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  attrib- 
uted to  the  faithful  reception  (following  John  vi. 
54)  a  secondary  significance  also  for  the  body.  But 
Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  and  Maoarius  the  Elder  must,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject,  be  classed  as  Origenists. 
Athanasius,  whom  Steits  places  wholly  with  them, 
was,  it  is  true,  strongly  influenced  in  his  eucharistic 
views  by  Origenistic  conceptions,  but  Irenseus  had 
a  still  greater  influence  on  him.  One  term  is  of 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern  doctrine  be- 
cause its  meaning  does  not  seem  to  fall  imder  either 
of  the  two  divisions  adopted  above,  but  rather 
points  to  a  third  view  wldch  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  later  development.  This  is  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  Gregory  Naziansen  for  the 
consecrated  elements,  **  antitypes  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  Eusebius  (Demonstmtio  evan- 
gdica,  1.  10)  uses  the  equivalent  term  ''  symbols  " 
only  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  and  in 
Gregory  too  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  may  lurk 
in  the  background.  As  objects  of  the  **  bloodless 
and  reasonable  sacrifice  "  (Eusebius,  Demonstratio 
evangelica,  ut  sup.)  or  the  "  sacrifice  without  blood  " 
(Gregory  Nasianzen,  Oraitio  iv.  52),  the  elements 
are  symbols  or  antitypes  of  the  real,  historic  body 
of  Christ;  as  objects  of  reception,  neither  Eusebius 
nor  Gregory  could  have  called  them  by  this  name, 
since,  in  their  view,  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reception. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
Prov.  ix.  5  a  reference  to  the  "  antitype  to  the 
members  of  Christ's  body,"  and  thus  must  have 
found  the  elements  as  objects  of  reception  antitypes 
of  the  actual  body  of  Christ.  In  this  use  of  the 
term  Steitz  and  Hamack  have  seen  a  transference 
of  the  sacrificial  idea  to  the  sacramental.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  thought  of 
"  offering  the  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice  "  had 
taken  the  shape  of  "  offering  the  body,"  a  reference 
to  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  inevitable  even 
for  the  Origenists.  Thus  the  designation  of  the 
elements  as  "  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  might  be  taken  as  a  spiritualistic  reserva- 
tion; and  so  it  might  well  have  been  originally 
Alexandrian.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Eustathius,  who  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  both 
Origen  and  Eusebius,  would  have  taken  up  and  de- 
veloped an  Alexandrian  term;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  use  on  definitely  Alexandrian  ground 
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until  later  than  his  time.  It  is  rather  an  independ- 
ent tradition  which  meets  us  in  Eustathius — the 
same  that  becomes  evident  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  single  passage  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(on  I  Cor.  xi.  34;  MPG,  Ixvi.  889).  Its  essence 
consists  in  the  subordination  of  the  sacramental 
side  to  the  sacrificial;  as  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  elements  re- 
ceived communicate  what  was  gained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life. 
Since  EustatUus  is  in  more  than  one  aspect  a  pre- 
cursor, if  not  a  member  of  the  school  of  Antioch, 
his  words  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  already 
entertained  this  Antiochian  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  record  of  the  fragments  of  Irenseus 
edited  by  C.  M.  Pfaff  (Irencn  fragmenta,  The  Hague, 
1715),  which  seem  to  show  a  similar  view,  must  be 
left  out  of  the  question  as  these  fragments  have  by 
Hamack  (TU,  xx.  3,  pp.  1-69,  1900)  been  shown 
to  be  falsifications.  Not  the  second  Pifaff  fragment, 
but  the  passage  cited  from  Eustathius,  is  the  oldest 
Oriental  testimony  for  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, influential  also  in  the  West.  It  may  be  called 
the  "  symbolio-sacrificial "  view.  The  peaceful 
assimilation  of  the  three  conceptions  described  above 
resulted  in  the  later  eucharistic  doctrine;  and  the 
one  last  set  forth  was  distinctly  influential.  It  had 
this  advantage  over  the  other  two— that  it  brought 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  clear  relation  to  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the  Origenists  only 
made  use  of  the  Logos  in  him,  Irena^us  only  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  his  body.  The  acceptance  of 
the  term  "  symbols  "  or  "  antitypes  "  in  a  sacrificial 
context  by  Eusebius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Ma- 
carius  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Antiochian  eucharistic  doctrine  in  the  fourth 
and  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Christological  conflicts  of  the  fifth  century 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  further  development.  Up  to 
this  point  the  views  of  the  Fathers  show  a  mixture, 
in  varying  proportions,  of  the  three  conceptions 
just  analyzed.    Since  the  idea  has  been  widely 

10  OvrU  P'^^*^°*  *^*  three  of  the  Fathers  of 
oy«*-  thja  period— Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom — ^went  beyond  sdl 
three  theories  (which  agree  in  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  a  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ),  some  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  language  used  by  them.  One  must  begin  by 
remembering  that  the  liturgical  tradition,  becom- 
ing fixed  and  written  by  the  fourth  century,  had 
still  adhered  closely,  for  all  its  increasing  variety 
of  expression,  to  the  imiversal  form  of  language  in 
the  Church.  By  its  retention  of  the  common  des- 
ignation of  the  elements,  it  could  not  fail  to  repress 
the  spiritualism  of  theologians;  and  by  its  develop- 
ment of  a  "  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice,"  its 
emphasis  on  the  "  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
it  brought  the  Eucharist  into  increasingly  close 
connection  with  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  first  of  these  three  authors,  Cyril,  was  teach- 
ing his  newly  baptized  hearers  about  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  especial  reference  to  the  words  and 
luages  of  liturgical  tradition.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  how  closely  church  teach- 
ing in  Justin's  time  held  to  the  "  this  is,"  it  is  not 


surprising  to  find  the  catechist  coming  down  to  the 
level  of  the  nrnplices.  As  the  object  of  the  "  holy 
and  most  awful  sacrifice "  ("  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures," V  [xxiii.],  9)  the  "  bloodless  service  "  (ib. 
V  [xxiii.],  8),  he  sets  forth  the  "  slain  Christ  "  him- 
self: "  We  offer  up  Christ  sacrificed  for  our  sins  " 
(ib.  V  [xxiii.],  10);  and  the  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eucharistic  gifts  is  settled  for  him  by  the 
words  of  the  Savior:  "  Since  then  he  himself  de- 
clared and  said  of  the  bread,  '  this  is  my  body,' 
who  shall  dare  to  doubt  any  longer?  And  since  he 
has  hinoself  afi&rmed  and  said  '  this  is  my  blood,' 
who  shall  ever  hesitate,  saying  that  it  is  not  his 
blood?  He  once  in  Cana  of  Galilee  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  akin  to  blood,  and  is  it  incredible 
that  he  should  have  turned  wine  into  blood?  "  (ib. 
iv  [xxii.],  1-2;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  151).  As  the 
cause  of  this  "  change  "  appears  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  we  pray  God,  he  says  "  to  send 
forth  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  gifts  lying  before 
him;  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  what- 
soever the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  surely  sanc- 
tified and  changed  "  (''  Catechetical  Lectures,"  v 
[xxiii.],  7;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  164).  The  neophyte 
is  to  believe  firmly  that  "  the  seeming  bread  is  not 
bread,  though  sensible  to  taste,  but  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  that  the  seeming  wine  is  not  wine, 
though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  blood  of 
Christ"  ("Catechetical  Lectures,"  iv  [xxii.],  9; 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  152).  Stronger  or  more  positive 
language  could  scarcely  be  found;  if  his  woixls  were 
taken  literally,  they  would  necessitate  the  accept- 
ance of  a  transubstantiation.  But  Cyril  is  speak- 
ing as  a  catechist.  Even  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  so  far  transub- 
stantiated as  they  are  made  more  than  conmion 
bread  and  wine;  for  him,  too,  the  real  sense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul  by  the  incarnate  Word. 
What  Cyril  does  show  is  how  the  transubstantia- 
tion theory  grew  up,  by  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  real- 
istic-dynamic and  the  symbolic-sacrificial  views. 
But  before  it  could  .proceed  in  a  definite  form  from 
this  fusion,  it  was  necessary  for  the  idea  of  a  change 
to  be  carried  further  than  the  mere  "  sanctifica- 
tion,"  and  for  the  symbolic  part  of  the  symbolic- 
sacrificial  to  be  discredited.  The  latter  result  fol- 
lowed on  the  defeat  of  the  Antiochian  theology  in 
the  fifth  century;  the  fulfilment  of  the  former  con- 
dition is  usually  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

In  his  large  catechetical  work  (chap,  xxxvii.; 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  pp.  504-506)  Gregory  undertakes  to 
show  how  the  body,  not  only  the  soul,  of  the  be- 
liever can  attain  "  participation  and  mingling " 
with  Christ.  But  a  close  study  of  his  whole  treat- 
ment shows  that  while  Gregory  has 
11.  Grerory  been  often  called  the  originator  of 
^'flV**  *^  theory  of  transformation  (rather 
than  transubstantiation),  he  himself 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  carried  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  metapoieUthai, 
"  to  transform,"  no  further  than  what  was  already 
understood  by  hagtazesthai,  "to  sanctify."  His 
thecfty  is  the  assiunption-theory  of  Justin,  which 
Alexandrians  had  spiritualized,  and  which  now  allied 
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itself  in  a  realistic  form  with  that  of  Irenieus.  In 
this  shape  it  appears  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
more  difficult  in  regard  to  Chrysostom  to  sustain 
the  assertion  that  the  development  had  still  gone 
no  further  than  the  simi  of  the  three  views  described 
above.  He  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  terms 
which  sound  so  material  that  the  universal  agree- 
ment to  attribute  to  him  a  belief  in  a  real  reception 
of  the  actual  body  and  blood  is  not  surprising. 
But  several  things  must  be  remembered.  He  be- 
longs thoroughly  to  the  school  of  Antioch,  but  unites 
its  traditions  with  the  realistic-dynamic  theory  in  a 
form  which  spiritualism  does  not  succeed  in  refi- 
ning away;  he  brings  out  these  really  irreconcilable 
thoughts  colored  by  all  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  his 
style  as  a  preacher,  accustomed  to  the  wording  of 
liturgical  tradition;  and  he  pushes  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per back,  as  no  one  before  him  except  the  older 
Alexandrians  Clement  and  Origen  had  done,  into 
the  awe-inspiring  obscurity  that  hangs  around  the 
mysteries.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  find  dog- 
matic formulas  in  the  exuberance  of  his  gorgeous 
rhetoric.  In  a  word,  then,  the  conception  of  a  change 
of  substance  is  to  be  dated  neither  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  nor  from 
Chrysostom.  Realistic  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  involve  it  are  not  rare  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries;  but  they  are  usually  brief  unformulated 
protests  against  the  acceptance  of  a  purely  symbolic 
presence  of  Christ.  The  definite  theological  theory 
leading  up  to  transubstantiation  is  of  later  origin. 

The  opposing  views  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  as  to  the  incarnation  were  reflected  in 
very  varied  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  and  Nestorius  still  represent  the 
symbolic-sacrificial  view  of  the  school 

trtn^  of  Antioch,  while  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
inmi^tmrt  ^'^^  *^®  Monophjrsites  favored  the  view 
Sixth  which  corresponded  to  their  general 
Centuries.  Christology,  the  realistic-dynamic  in 
the  form  which  it  had  assumed  with 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  How  far  the  former  was  dis- 
credited by  the  general  overthrow  of  the  school  of 
Antioch  may  be  seen  in  Theodoret.  The  Antiochian 
traditions,  which  he  combines  with  other  views  into 
such  a  curious  mixture,  did  not  wholly  die  out;  but 
the  definitive  victory  of  Cyril's  Christology  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  stamped  the  corresponding  eu- 
charistic  doctrine,  the  realistic-dynamic,  as  the 
accepted  one.  The  fact  pointed  out  under  Irenseus 
(ut  sup.,  §  6)  that  the  older  theologians  attempted 
to  combine  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  term 
'*  body  of  Christ  "  without  success  became  less  ob- 
vious when,  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  popu- 
lar devotion  made  the  "  dim  religious  light  "  of  the 
mysteries  still  more  dim.  Even  the  iconoclastic 
council  of  754  developed  the  view  accepted  as  or- 
thodox in  Justinian's  time:  the  bread  and  wine 
are  only  the  images  (types)  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ;  this  image  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  di- 
vine (a  "  divine  body ")  through  the  "  inspira- 
tion" (Gk.  epiphoiUsis)  of  the  Spirit.  But  even 
before  the  date  of  this  synod,  John  of  Damascus, 
the  leading  upholder  of  the  images,  had  opposed 
the  view  expressed  by  it:  ''  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  not  types  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  let 


it  not  be  thought;  but  it  is  the  visible  body  of  the 
Lord  "  (De  fide  arthodoxa,  iv.  13).  If,  he  goes  on, 
certain  of  the  holy  fathers  called  the  br»Ml  and 
wine  "antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,''  they  referred  not  to  the  consecrated  but  to 
the  unconsecrated  elements.  These  explanations 
of  John  were  repeated  by  the  second  council  of 
NicflBa  (787).  Since  that  time  the  Greek  Church 
has  had  a  eucharistic  dogma;  it  teaches  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  con- 
secration. And  from  the  same  date  it  has  a  theory 
of  the  change,  for  John  of  Damascus,  who  devel- 
oped it,  has  remained  the  standard  theologian  of 
the  East.  According  to  him,  the  Logos  assumes 
the  body  constituted  out  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
same  hypostatic  manner  as  he  assumed  the  body 
bom  of  the  Virgin;  but  as  there  is  only  one  hypo- 
stasis of  the  incarnate  Logos,  the  eucharistic  body 
on  earth  and  the  glorified  body  in  heaven  are  one 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  one  hypostasis  to  which  they 
belong.  This  solution  satisfied  the  theological  needs 
of  the  age,  and  remained  an  axiom  for  those  that 
followed,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  The  Greek 
Church  went  no  further  for  centuries;  then,  in  the 
place  of  the  theory  of  transformation  (Gk.  meta^ 
poiesU),  that  of  transubstantiation  (Gk.,  mjeUmr- 
siSais)  came  in,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  Western  Church  for  reunion.  The 
Greeks  agreed  to  the  term  meUmndsia  in  1274  and 
1277,  in  a  confession  of  faith  proposed  by  Rome; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  use  among  them  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  Union  of  Florence,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  contests  raised  by  Cyril  Lucar 
(q.v.)  in  the  seventeenth  that  it  gained  a  complete 
triumph,  with  all  its  accompanying  details. 

2.  Development  in  the  West:  The  West  was 
slower  than  the  E^t  to  formulate  a  dogma  on  the 
point,  not  only  because  of  the  breach  in  continuity 
of  intellectual  development  caused  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire,  but  because  a  different  line  was 
followed  in  the  West.  The  result  of  the  process  is 
different,  to  begin  with,  and  there  is  no  parallel  in 
the  East  for  the  preponderating  influence  exer- 
cised by  Augustine  in  the  West. 

The  views  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  must  be 
first  considered.  The  most  essential  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  is  that  he  subordinates  the  sacra- 
mental aspect  to  the  sacrificial:  the  Eucharist  is 
**  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  passion  and  of  our 
redemption."  His  thoughts  being  thus  occupied 
with  the  crucifixion  of  the  body  and 
the  shedding  of  the  blood,  it  is  not 


1.  Tertul- 
lian and 


Cvnrian.  s^^>^'i^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  think  of 
them  as  really  present.  The  sacra- 
ment is  a  symbolic  commemoration  of  the  Passion; 
its  reception  conveys,  not  nourishment  to  eternal 
life  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  in  which  every  one  has  a 
share  who  enters  into  union  with  him.  Cyprian's 
whole  view  is  clearly  and  simply  the  symbolio- 
sacrifidal.  The  fact  that  an  almost  magical  opera- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  sacred  symbol  (as  in  De 
lapsUf  XXV.,  xxvi.)  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  the 
idea  of  some  dynamic  change  in  the  elements  was 
(unless  spiritualized  away)  always  connected  in 
those  days  with  that  of  consecration,  and  we  prac- 
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tically  never  find  a  purely  symbolic  view  in  the 
niodero  sense.  It  will  not,  perhape,  do  to  say  as 
positively  that  TertuUian  held  the  same  view,  in  a 
less  developed  form  and  occasionally  combined 
with  other  thoughts;  but  there  is  much  to  show 
that  this  was  the  case.  Bread  and  wine  are,  for 
him  as  for  Cyprian,  sjrmbolic  forms  imder  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  represented.  The 
commentators  have,  however,  usually  forgotten  to 
ask  whether  these  symbols  were  primarily  intended 
to  be  offered  or  to  he  received.  That,  as  with  Cjrp- 
rian.  the  answer  is  the  former,  one  may  conclude 
from  the  facts  that  with  TertuUian,  too,  the  body  is 
tlie  crucified  body  and  the  blood  that  which  was 
shed,  and  that  to  him  the  Eucharist  is  the  Pass- 
over of  the  new  covenant,  as  well  as  from  certain 
passages  the  discussion  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space. 

These  symbolic-sacrificial  ideas,  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  form  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
further  development  of  Western  doctrine.  Thus 
they  determine  Ambrosiaster's  con- 
2.  Transl-  oeption  of  the  sacrament:  "  It  [the 
tion  to  Eucharist]  is  a  memorial  of  our  re- 
Btantiation.^^'^P**^^'  that,  mmdful  of  the  re- 
'deemer,  we  may  be  worthy  to  attain 
greater  things  by  him  .  .  .  the  testament  is  made 
in  blood,  because  blood  is  a  testimony  of  the  divine 
l)eneficenoe."  Thus  Ambrose  says  on  John  vi.  66: 
"  You  hear  '  flesh/  and  you  hear  '  blood,'  and  you 
recognize  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Lord's  death." 
{De  fidcy  iv.  10).  Thus  for  Augustine  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the  "memorial  sacrament "  by  which  since  the 
ascension  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  commemo- 
rated. When,  accordingly,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Greek  ideas  had  a  stronger  influence  in  the 
West  than  before,  these  symbolic-sacrificial  con- 
ceptions prevented  the  dissociation  of  the  real  and 
the  sacramental  body  which  was  often  noticeable 
in  the  East;  and  the  ideas  of  the  realistio-d3mamic 
type  took  on,  under  their  influence,  an  appearance 
more  "  realistic  "  in  the  modem  sense.  This  is 
most  clearly  the  case  with  Ambrose,  though  no. 
pa>sage  in  his  authentic  works  shows  him  a  believer 
in  the  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and  blood. 
When,  however,  he  says  {De  fide^  iv.  10)  "  As  often 
as  we  receive  the  sacramental  elements,  which  by 
tlie  mysterious  efficacy  of  holy  prayer  are  trans- 
formed (transfigiirantur)  into  the  Flesh  and  the 
Blood  we  do  show  the  Lord's  death,"  he  comes 
clow  to  connecting  with  the  symbolic  offering  a 
change  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
ChrUt.  It  would  thus  not  be  inconceivable  that 
Ambrose  should  have  addressed  his  catechumens  in 
the  language  found  in  the  treatises  De  mysteriia 
and  De  sacramentia  which  pass  under  his  name. 
CVril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  strongly  in  the  same  way 
under  the  same  circiunstanoes  (ut  sup.,  §  9) ;  and 
the  writers  of  these  two  works  do  not  accept  the 
real  presence.  These  treatises  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  this  question,  even  if 
they  are  not  Ambrose's,  since  long  before  the  ninth 
century  they  were  thought  to  be  his,  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  "  Ambrose  "  who 
led  the  way  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 


In  fact,  they  are  really  more  interesting  if  not  his. 
If  they  had  been,  they  must  have  been  interpreted 
by  his  other  expressions;  but  as  products  of  a  later 
period,  they  show  that  (just  as  in  the  East  with 
Cjrril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom)  the  realistic- 
dynamic  conception,  when  it  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sacrificial  ideas,  approached  ever  nearer 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  change — ^nearer  than 
was  the  case  with  Ambrose  himself. 

The  Western  development  would  probably  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Eastern  at  an 
even  earlier  period,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augus- 
tine. His  position  on  the  subject  is  the 
8.  Auffus-  same  as  his  general  attitude  in  regard 
tine's Cheok to  the  sacraments  (see  Sacrament): 
upon  De-  "  the  sacrament  is  one  thing,  the  vir- 
veloiwnent.  ^^^  ^f  t^e  sacrament,  another  ";  ("  On 
John's  Gospel "  xxvi.  11);  "  grace  is  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament "  {Enarratio  in  PaalmoSf 
Ixxvii.  2).  The  res  sacramentiy  the  benefit  to  which 
the  signum  points,  is  here  also  the  "  sanctification 
of  invisible  grace  "  (Quastiones  in  HejOateuchutn,  iii. 
84),  with  all  that  this  includes.  The  sanctification 
by  invisible  grace  is  defined  by  him  in  three  ways: 
either  he  thinks,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
symbolic-sacrificial  view,  of  the  appropriation  by 
faith  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  (De  doctrina 
Christiana^  lii.  16,  24);  or,  turning  in  a  spiritualist 
direction,  he  considers  the  mystical  union  with 
Christ  given  with  the  sanctification  (De  civitaie 
Dei,  xxi.  25,  4);  or,  with  a  reference  to  I  Cor.  x. 
17,  he  deals  with  the  thought  that  grace  incorpo- 
rates us  into  the  Church — the  body  of  Christ 
("On  John's  Gospel,"  xxvi.  15;  Sermo,  cclxxii.). 
Of  an  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  there 
is  no  mention;  Christ  is,  indeed,  "  everywhere  en- 
tirely present  like  God,"  but  '*  in  some  place  in 
heaven  after  the  manner  of  a  real  body  "  (Epist,, 
clxxxvii.  13,  41).  The  fact  that  he  uses  expres- 
sions which  sound  '^  realistic  "  must  not  mislead  in 
the  light  of  his  own  explanation  {Efisi.,  xcviii.  9): 
"  For  if  sacraments  had  not  some  points  of  real 
resemblance  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the 
sacraments,  they  would  not  be  sacraments  at  all. 
In  most  cases,  moreover,  they  do  in  virtue  of  this 
likeness  bear  the  names  of  the  realities  which  they 
resemble.  As,  therefore,  in  a  certain  manner  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  Christ's  body,"  etc. 
{NPNF,  1  ser.,  i.  410).  There  is  scarcely  a  pas- 
sage in  the  early  literature  so  illuminating  for  our 
purpose — unless  it  be  De  catechizandis  rudihus, 
xxvi.  50,  where  he  warns  the  catechumen  "  that,  if 
he  hears  anything  even  in  the  Scriptures  which 
may  carry  a  carnal  sound,  he  should,  even  although 
he  fails  to  understand  it,  nevertheless  believe  that 
something  spiritual  is  signified  thereby,  which 
bears  upon  holiness  of  character  and  the  future 
life  "  (NPNF,  1  ser.,  iii.  312).  Here  the  "  some- 
thing spiritual "  throws  a  light  on  the  "  heavenly 
reality  "  already  discussed.  But  although  Augus- 
tine's "  realistic  "  expressions  have  no  significance 
as  regards  his  own  position,  they  have  much  for  the 
later  history.  He  provided  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
development,  which  departed  from  his  own  symbolic- 
spiritualistic  view,  with  a  quantity  of  formulas, 
and  made  it  possible  for  people  to  close  their  eyes 
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to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  teacher  of  the 
early  Western  Church  held  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
"heretics"  Berengar,  Wydif,  Calvin,  and  their 
followers.  But  the  result  of  his  actual  teaching 
was  alBO  an  important  one.  He  checked  the  de- 
velopment toward  transubstantiation  in  the  West. 

Among  the  theologians  of  the  last  period  of  the 
early  Church,  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Facundus  of 
Hermiane,  and  Isidore  of  Seville  represent  a  more 
or  less  genuine  Augustinian  view,  while  besides  the 
pseudo- Ambrose  Cssarius  of  Aries  and 
i^S^^^  Gregory  the  Great  belong  to  the  real- 
"  ^'*' isti^ynamic  school  in  which  the 
dynamic  was  growing  less  and  less  as  the  realistic 
assumed  prominence.  Both  traditions  came  down 
side  by  side  to  the  Carolingian  age.  The  renais- 
sance of  Augustinianism  which  characterises  that 
period  brought  the  symbolic  view  to  the  front 
among  theologians,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  though  the  theologians  admitted 
a  real  dynamic  change  in  the  elements  and  asserted 
as  freely  as  Augustine  that  the  bread  "  receiving 
the  benediction  becomes  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
stage  which  had  been  reached  may  be  seen  in  the 
controversy  between  Pascbasius  Radbertus  and 
Ratramnus  (qq.v.).  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween their  .formulas;  but  Ratranmus  showed  a 
survival  of  the  spiritualistic  attitude,  which  was 
ended  only  in  the  conflict  with  Berengar  (q.v.,  see 
also  Lanfranc;  Transubstaktiatxon).  Liuifranc 
went  beyond  Paschasius  Radbertus  only  by  the 
single  important  step  of  asserting  the  real  presence 
for  the  unworthy  as  well  as  for  the  worthy;  but 
other  opponents  of  Berengar  went  further.  Guit- 
mund  of  Aversa  was  the  first  of  the  Western  up- 
holders of  this  change  to  assert  clearly  the  totuB  in 
toto  €t  iotuM  in  qualibet  parte,  **  the  whole  in  the 
whole  and  the  whole  in  any  particular  " ;  he  also  used 
the  terms  subttance  and  aaidenU  in  their  later  sense 
— asserting  that  the  substance  was  changed,  while 
the  "  accidents  of  the  former  essence  "  remained. 
This  completed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
though  the  word  first  became  a  dogmatic  expression 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (1215),  and 
by  its  use  in  the  confession  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council.  The  subtle  minds  of  the  schoolmen  foimd 
much  occupation  in  further  refinements  upon  it,  to 
which,  however,  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  (see  below,  IV.).  The  Catechismus 
RomanuSf  indeed  (II.,  iv.  42),  borrows  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  the  distinction  that  Christ  is  present  not  **  by 
way  of  quantity  "  but  "  by  way  of  substance  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  concomitance,  first  brought  up  by 
Anselm,  proved  serviceable  in  defending  the  practise 
of  the  laity  in  communing  only  in  one  kind. 

Considering  the  infinity  of  varying  views  which 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  produced,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Reformation  period  was 
B  Taaohin  *^^®  ^  evolve  but  few  new  ones, 
of  the  ^A^y  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
Beformers.  Around  the  sacrament  were  swept  away, 
many  ideas  which  distorted  and  dis- 
honored it  were  denied;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
as  a  propitiatory  ofifering,  was  no  more;  the  adora- 


tion of  the  mmctisnmum,  exposition,  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  were  abolished,  and  communion 
in  both  kinds  restored.  But  the  positive  ideas  of 
the  Refonnation,  even  Luther's  own,  are  scarcely 
any  of  them  new.  If  Luther,  after  1520,  replaced 
transubstantiation  by  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  untransformed  elements,  he 
was  only  following  out  a  possibility  already  indi- 
cated by  NominaJist  schoolmen;  he  appeals  to 
Pierre  d'Ailly  when  he  first  brings  forward  this 
idea  (De  oaptivUaU  Babylomea,  in  Werke,  vi.  50S). 
He  placed  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  remission  of  sins,  as  the  uphold- 
ders  of  the  symboHo-sacrificial  view  had  done 
before  him;  and  when  he  twice  connected  the  im- 
mortality of  the  body  with  reception,  he  was  adopt- 
ing the  Greek  realistio-djmamic  view  which  be 
knew  from  Iremeus.  The  doctrine  of  ubiquity  on 
which  he  based  his  conception  of  the  real  presence 
(see  UBiQiriTT)  was  taken  from  the  Nominalists, 
though  carried  further  than  scholasticism  had  car- 
ried it.  [It  seems  probable  that  Luther's  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  was  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  (q.v.),  which  latter 
came  to  him  through  mysticism  from  the  Neo-Fla- 
tonic  Christian  thought.  If  so,  it  had  its  root  in 
realism  rather  than  in  nominalism  and  was  essen- 
tially Eutychian.  Luther's  mind  was  not  sufliciently 
philosophical  to  grasp  the  points  at  issue  between 
realism  and  nominalism,  to  which  fact  were  due  in 
part  his  inconsistencies. — ^a.  h.  n.]  The  really  new 
thing  with  Luther  is  the  explanation  of  the  "  this 
is"  by  the  grammatical  figure  of  synecdoche,  by 
which  "  one  names  a  whole  and  means  only  a  part," 
as  when  ''  a  mother  points  to  the  swaddling-dotbes 
in  which  her  child  is  wrapped,  saying,  '  This  is  my 
child.'  "  Zwingli  and  Calvin  followed  Augustinian 
paths.  The  former  accepted  only  the  symbolic-sac- 
rificial idea,  separated,  of  course,  from  any  thought 
of  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist;  Calvin  has  also  the 
notion  of  the  "spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ "  in  a  form  modified  by  realistic- 
dynamic  ideas.  That  both  of  them  found  the  sym- 
bolic part  of  the ''  this  is  my  body  "  in  "  is  "  (  »  st^ 
nifieai)  has,  it  is  true,  no  exact  parallel  in  ancient 
days.  But  the  point  where  they  placed  the  83rmbol 
is  comparatively  imimportant — this  "  tropical " 
explanation  was  not  new,  and  the  gloss  of  (Eoolam- 
padius — ''  this  is  a  figure  of  my  body" — combines 
Augustine's  sense  with  words  of  Tertullian. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events 

among  the  Lutherans,  three  things  must  be  borne 

in  mind:    the  extremely  conservative  character  of 

Luther's  original  teaching  and  practise 

^'  ?^^^S^*  *"  *^  matter,  Melanchthon's  gradual 

I.  i«i  departure  from  it,  and  the  lateness  of 

Ohnr^hT  *^®  '^  effect  of  Luther's  teaching  on 
ubiquity.  The  popular  mind  paid 
little  heed  to  fine  distinctions,  and  saw  no  great 
difference  between  transubstantiation  and  consub- 
stantiation.  Luther's  catechisms,  which  soon  be- 
came, if  informally,  the  standard  of  teaching,  as- 
serted that  "  under  "  (or  "  in  and  under  ")  "  the 
bread  and  wine  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  [to  all  re- 
ceivers] as  a  certain  pledge  and  sign  of  the  benefit 
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of  the  sacrament  (to  the  faithful  only),  the  remis- 
sion of  sins."  The  manner  in  which  the  form  of 
public  worship  was  but  slightly  changed  from  the 
pre-Reformation  mass  produced  a  similar  impres- 
sion on  the  ordinary  mind.  The  fact,  then,  was 
sU  the  more  notable  that  from  1531  Melanchthon 
drew  away  more  and  more  from  this  position.  As 
early  as  that  date  he  dropped  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity, and  somewhat  later  the  "in  the  bread";  by 
1535  he  was  sympathizing  with  the  "  tropical " 
meaning  given  to  the  words  of  institution,  and  then, 
though  obscurely,  abandoning  the  reception  by  the 
wicked;  while  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  agreed  in 
all  essentials  with  Calvin.  About  1555  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  began  to  have  its  effect.  The  Philippists 
(q.v.)  were  then  directly  attacked,  after  Melanch- 
thon's  death,  as  "  crypto-Calvinists,"  and  theo- 
logical discussion  turned  with  considerable  heat  to 
the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  which  the  teaching  on  ubiq- 
uity connected  closely  with  it.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Philippists  in  Saxony,  it  was  possible  to 
formulate  definitely  the  anti-Philippist,  anti-Cal- 
vinist  teaching  in  article  VII.  of  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia (see  section  IV.  and  the  article.  Formula 
OF  Concord). 

Among  the  "  Reformed  "  Churches — ^those  which 
were  neither  Lutheran  nor  Anabaptist — ^there  was 
a  general  agreement  from  Zwingli's  time  that  "  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  "  were  not,  as  with  Luther 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  ''  sign  of  the  sacra- 
ment" but  the  benefit  which  only  the  faithful, 
"  spiritually  eating,"  received;  that 
■nli  '^\a  *<5Cordingly  the  "  this  is "  must  be 
Z^2*^*^  taken  in  a  figurative  sense;  that  Christ, 
^^""""^'^^  exalted  "bodily"  to  the  right  hand 
of  God,  is  present  not  "  bodily  "  but  according  to 
his  divinity  and  "  efficacy."  There  were,  how- 
ever, differences  on  some  points.  In  Zwingll's 
mind  the  rite  was  one  which  rather  imposed  obli- 
gations on  the  recipient  than  conferred  benefits; 
"  spiritual  eating  "  was  for  him  equivalent  to  the 
faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  was  professed 
by  the  congregation.  It  is  true  that  he  said  more 
than  once  that  the  sacrament  was  a  pledge  and  as- 
surance of  faith;  but  Bullinger  emphasized  much 
more  strongly  the  side  which  gives,  as  in  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  a  sacrament,  so  especially  in  the 
communion.  Calvin,  whose  view  may  more  easily 
be  understood,  and  probably  with  more  correct- 
ness, as  a  modification  of  Luther's,  not  of  Zwingli's, 
insisted  strongly  on  the  "  giving  "  character  of  the 
sacrament  in  opposition  to  what  he  thought  the 
"  profane "  conception  of  Zwingli,  and  gave  a 
much  fuller  meaning  to  the  "  spiritual  eating." 
His  views  have  ultimately  been  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  strictly  "  Refonned  "  bodies; 
but  to  tsice  a  wide  general  view  of  the  infinite  grar 
dations  between  the  strict  Calvinistic  belief  and  the 
rationalizing  of  the  Zwinglian  view  into  a  mere  ob- 
servance in  commemoration  of  Christ  would  re- 
quire far  too  much  space.  (F.  Loors.) 

The  position  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  great 
Church  of  England  divines  represents  a  vtd  media 
between  the  opposing  views  already  cited,  and  dif- 
fers essentiaUy  from  that  of  any  other  reformed 


church.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  extraordinary 
latitude  allowed  in  that  church  to  the  teaching 
of  the  clergy,  all  possible  views  from  absolute  tran- 
substantiation  to  flat  Zwinglianism 
8.  The  naay  be  found  at  the  present  day;  but 
^"^^v**^  none  the  less  there  is  a  traditional 
^'  attitude  which  may  be  designated  as 
characteristically  Anglican.  Its  exponents  call  it 
simply  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  lay 
distinguishing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "  our  doc- 
trine leaves  this  subject  in  the  sacred  mystery  with 
which  God  has  enveloped  it "  (WiUiiun  Pahner, 
Treatise  on  the  Church  qf  Christ,  London,  1838). 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  at  greater  length  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  (1555-1626)  in  his  answer  to 
Bellarmine:  "  The  Cardinal  is  not  unless  '  will- 
ingly, ignorant '  that  Christ  hath  said  '  This  is  my 
body,'  not  '  This  is  not  my  Body  in  this  mode.' 
Now  about  the  object  we  are  both  agreed;  all  the 
controversy  is  about  the  mode.  The  '  This  is  '  we 
firmly  believe;  that '  it  is  in  this  mode '  (the  Bread, 
namely,  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Body), 
or  of  the  mode  whereby  it  is  wrought  that  'it  is,' 
whether  in,  or  with,  or  under,  or  transubstantiated, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel."  In  another 
place  he  quotes  with  approval,  as  does  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  a  saying  attributed  to  Durandus,  "  We  hear 
the  word,  feel  the  effect,  know  not  the  manner,  be- 
lieve the  Presence."  Archbishop  Laud  (1573- 
1645)  asserted  in  his  conference  with  Fisher,  "As 
for  the  Church  of  England,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  it  believes  and  teaches  the  true  and  real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  The  denial, 
in  the  so-called  "  Black  Rubric  "  appended  to  the 
communion  service,  of  the  ''  corporal  presence  of 
Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  "  is  intended,  not  to 
deny  the  real  presence,  but  to  strike  at  certain  gross 
material  views  current  among  insufficiently  educated 
people  in  the  period  just  before  the  Refonnation. 

UL  Confessional  Statements:*  The  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  is  officially  given  in  the  Canona 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XIII.,  Oct. 
11,  1551  (ii.  126-139).    The  principal  points  are: 

"  In  the  Eucharist  are  contained  truly,  really,  and  eub- 
fltantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  the  whole 
Christ."— Con.  1. 

"The  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is  [converted]  into 
the  body,"  and  "  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood."— Con.  2. 

'*  The  whole  Christ  is  contained  under  each  species,  and 
under  every  part  of  each  species,  when  separated." — Can.  3. 

"  The  principal  fruit  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  is  the 
remission  of  sins."— -Can.  6. 

'*  In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  to  be  adored." — Can,  6. 

"  All  and  each  of  Christ's  faithful  are  bound  to  commu- 
nicate every  year." — Can.  0. 

'*  Sacramental  confession  is  to  be  made  beforehand,  by  those 
whose  conscience  is  burdened  with  mortal  sin." — Can.  11. 

The  same  view  is  taught,  though  less  distinctly, 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Orthodox  Confession  df 
the  Eastern  Church,  Ques.  CVI.,  CVII.  (ii.  380-386); 
in  the  Confession  of  Dositheus  (ii.  427-432);  in  the 
Longer  Catechism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Ques.  315: 

"  What  is  the  Communion  t  A  sacrament,  in  whieh  the 
believer,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  partakes  of  the 
very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  everlasting  life  "  (ii.  406). 

•  The  references  are  to  Philip  Schaff,  Th*  CrudM  of  ChriH- 
tndom,  8  vols.,  New  York.  1877. 
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*'  Tba  true  body  and  blood  of  Chrwt  an  truly  prawot 
under  the  form  of  bread  aud  wine,  and  are  there  eommuni- 
eated  to  and  reoeived  by  thoee  that  eat  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per *'  (ia.  13j. 

Afterward  Melanchthon  changed  this  article  in 
the  edition  of  1540,  substituting  for  <fia(rt&iiafiliir 
("  communicated  ")  exMbtardwr  ("  shown  ").  This 
departure  occasioned  much  controversy.  The 
Lutheran  doctrine  is  thus  given  in  the  Formula  <^ 
Concord  (1576),  Art.  VII.,  Affirmative: 

*'  We  believe,  teach,  and  oonfen  that  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  body  aiid  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially 
present,  and  t'lat  they  are  truly  distributed  and  taken  to- 
gether with  the  bread  and  wine  "  (iiL  137). 

The  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  is  thus  given:  Firsl  Helvetic  Confeuion 
(1636),  XXIII.: 

"  The  bread  and  wine  (of  the  Supper]  are  holy,  true  ssrm- 
bols,  through  which  the  Lord  offers  and  presents  the  true 
eommunion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  feeding 
and  nourishing  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  "  (iii.  225). 

So  also  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confe9aAon,  Cap. 
XXI.  (iii.  291-295). 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith  (1559),  XXXVI., 
XXXVIII.: 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  of  the  union  whieh  we 
have  with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  died  and  rose 
again  for  us  once,  but  also  feeds  and  nourishes  us  truly  with 
bis  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  we  may  be  one  in  him,  and  that 
our  life  may  be  in  common." 

'*  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  serve  to  our  spir- 
itual nourishment,  inasmuch  aa  they  show,  aa  to  our  sight, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  our  meat,  and  his  blood  our  drink  " 
(iii.  380.  381). 

The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  (1560),  Art.  XXL: 
"  The  faithful  in  the  richt  use  of  the  Lord's  Table  do  so 
•at  the  bodie  and  drinke  the  blude  of  the  Lord  Jetu*  that 
he  remains  in  them  and  they  in  him  *'  (iii.  467-474). 

The  Belgic  Confession  (1561),  Art.  XXXV.: 
**  Christ  that  he  might  represent  unto  us  this  q>iritual 
and  heavenly  bread  hath  instituted  an  earthly  and  visible 
bread  as  a  Sacrament  of  his  body,  and  wine  aa  a  Sacrament 
of  his  blood,  to  testify  by  them  unto  us,  that,  aa  certainly 
aa  we  receive  and  hold  this  Sacrament  in  our  hands,  and 
eat  and  drink  the  same  with  our  mouths,  by  which  our  life 
is  afterward  nourished,  we  also  do  as  certainly  receive  by 
faith  (which  is  the  hand  and  mouth  of  our  soul)  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  our  only  Savior  in  our  souls,  for 
the  support  of  our  spiritual  life  "  (iii.  428-^431). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1563),  Ques.  76: 
"  What  is  it  to  eat  of  the  crucified  body  and  drink  the 
shed  blood  of  ChristT  It  is  not  only  to  embrace  with  a  be- 
lieving heart  all  the  sufferings  and  death  of  C!hrist,  and  there- 
by to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  but 
moreover,  also,  to  be  so  united  more  and  more  to  his  sacred 
body  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  both  in  (Christ  and  in 
us,  that  although  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the  earth, 
we  are  nevertheless  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones, 
and  live  and  are  governed  forever  by  one  Spirit,  aa  members 
of  the  same  body  are  by  the  one  soul  "  (iii.  332,  333). 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1562),  Art.  XXVllL: 

'*  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love 
that  (Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  an- 
other; but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by 
Christ's  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break 
is  a  [heavenly  and  spiritual]  partaking  of  the  Body  of  (Thrist; 
and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  "  (iu.  605). 

So  the  Irish  AHides  cf  Religion  (1615;  iii.  542, 543). 
The  Westminster  Cortfession  of  Faith  (1647),  chap. 
XXDC.: 


*'  Tlie  Lord's  Supper  (is)  to  be  observed  for  the  perpetoal 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the 
sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  with  true  believers,  their  spir- 
itual Douriahment  and  growth  in  him.  their  further  engage- 
ment in  and  to  all  duties  which  they  owe  unto  him:  and  to 
be  a  bond  and  pledge  of  their  eommunion  with  him,  and 
with  each  other,  aa  members  of  his  mystical  body." 

**  Worthy  believers  do  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and  in- 
deed, yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually  receire 
and  foed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all  the  benefits  of  his 
death  "  (iiL  663-667). 

The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  (1647),  Ques.  96: 

**  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper?    A  sacrament  wherein  by 
the  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine,  according  to  ChnstV 
appointment,  his  death  is  showed  forth,  and  the  ^ 
eeivcn  are.  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manne 
faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  wi 
benefits*  to  their  q>iritual  nourishmoit  and  growth 
(lit  697). 

The  Cor^ession  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
Thirteenth  Proposition: 

'*  Tlie  eommunion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  O 
ward  and  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  o 
and  blood,  by  which  the  inward  man  b  daily  no 
the  hearta  of  those  in  whom  Christ  dwells;  of  wl 
the  breaking  of  bread  by  Chnst  with  his  discii 
figure,  which  they  even  uised  in  the  Church  for  a 
had  received  the  substance,  for  the  cause  of  the  w 
aa  *  abstaining  from  things  strangled,  and  from  bi 
washing  one  another's  feet,  and  the  anointing  o 
with  oil;  all  which  are  eommanded  with  no  lens 
and  solemnity  than  the  former;  yet  seeing  they  a 
shadow  of  better  things,  they  cease  in  such  as  hav- 
the  substance  "  (iit  707). 

Rearmed  Episcopal  Articles  of  Rdigior, 
Art.  XXVII.: 

*'  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  memorial  of  our 
tion  by  (Christ's  death,  for  thereby  we  do  show 
Lofd's  death  till  he  come.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of 
feeding  upon  Christ.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ot 
that  we  should  have  with  one  another  "  (iii.  823). 

IV.  The  Liturgy  In  the  Churches  of  the  F 
tion. — 1.  XiUthar  and  the  X«iitheran  Ohurc 
though  Luther  hoped  for  a  complete  renew 
whole  life  of  the  people  by  the  preaching  o 
gospel,  he  did  not  try  to  attain  this  end  by 
his  own  external  arrangemen 
1.  Xiuther'a  ordinances  of  public  worship. 
First  Fomi.ing  upon  himself  as  a  membe 
one  Cihurch,  and  bearing  in  m 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  liturgical  fc 
oonduded  to  retain  as  much  of  the  Roman 
did  not  conflict  with  the  word  of  God.  H 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  i^ 
fore,  only  to  be  fully  understood  by  a  con 
with  the  Roman  Mass  (q.v.).  He  kept  i 
part  of  it  almost  unchanged  as  far  as  the  crc 
the  introduction  of  a  sermon  at  this  point 
sharp  division  between  the  missa  catechur, 
and  the  offertory  and  canon  which  foUoiK 
regard  to  the  offertory  of  the  nuiss,  Luther 
in  his  Formula  missa  (1523)  that  from  th. 
nearly  everjrthing  savors  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
oordingly,  repudiating  all  that  has  this  mea 
has  retained  what  is  pure  and  holy.  On  th 
he  struck  out  the  offertory  and  the  five  f 
prayers,  and  went  on,  after  the  creed  and 
to  (a)  the  preface  of  the  Roman  nuiss,  so 
abridged,  and  then  immediately  to  (b)  th 
of  institution  in  Latin,  beginning,  as  in  tl 
"  Qui  pridie  guam  pateretur,"  but  leaving 
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the  additions  not  found  in  the  Scriptural  text  and 
adding  the  Scriptural  words  "  quod  pro  vobia  daiur  *' 
after  **  hoc  est  corpus  meum  ";  (c)  the  Sanctus  and 
HoMftfia,  during  the  singing  of  which  (d)  the  ele- 
vation was  to  take  place.  Then  followed  (e)  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  (0  the  Paz  Domini,  (g)  the  Com- 
munion, during  which  the  choir  was  to  sing  (h)  the 
Agnus  Dei.  He  left  optional  a  prayer  from  the 
mass,  and  the  old  formula  of  adnodnistration  **  Cor- 
pus {Sanguis)  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  custodial 
animam  tuam."  The  service  closed  with  (i)  two 
post-conununion  prayers  from  the  mass,  (j)  the 
Benedieamus  Domino,  to  be  simg  invariably  with 
of  Alleluia;  (k)  the  blessing  of  Aaron 
4-27),  whicii  had  never  been  used  ex- 
panish  liturgy. 

"8  passed  between  the  publication  of 

mula  misses  and  his  Deutsche  Messe 

des  Gottesdienstes.    During  this  time 

other  services  came  into  use.    The 

•uk  mass  known  is  that  composed  in 

524  by  Kantz,  a  preacher  of  NOrd- 

ngen.    There  is  a  Latin  one  of  1524 

t  Nurembeig,  which  in  the  following 

ear  began  to  be  used  in  German  with 

i;   this  is  characterized  by  the  intro- 

jerman  exhortation  to  the  oommuni- 

iately   before    the    Pax.    The   same 

id  in  a  Prussian  vernacular  service  of 

acking  in  the  Strasburg  order  of  the 

liuther's  new  service  of  1526  retained 

%tin  form  for  week-days,  but  intro- 

-man  form  for  Sundays.    In  the  latter 

vas  replaced  by  a  paraphrase  of  the 

r  and  an  exhortation  supposed  to  be 

ahand,  of  which  Luther  gives  an  ex- 

>ended  to  be  binding;   this  was  no  in- 

.  a  medieval  custom,  which  seems  to 

Q  South  Germany.    During  the  com- 

e  people,  either  a  German  paraphrase 

IS,  or  another  German  hymn,  or  the 

IS  to  be  sung,  followed  by  a  new  Ger- 

juther  did  not  regard  the  form  drawn 

i  in  any  way  generally  obligatory,  the 

ring   in    these   two   services   became 

le  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth 

ese   Kirchenordnungen   may   be   gen- 

•ed  as  follows:  At  the  beginning  of  the 

celebration,  as  prescribed  by  Luther, 

the  communicants  were  to^  take  their 

places  in  the  choir,  the  men  on  the 

south  and  the  women  on  the  north. 

was  either  retained  as  in  Luther's  two 

)Iaced  for  ordinary  Sundays  by  an  ex- 

r  both  preface  and  exhortation  were 

mthem  Germany  a  general  confession 

ion  followed.    The  same  variety  ap- 

ird  to  the  retention  of  the  Sanctus  and 

hich  were  still  sung  in  Latin  in  North 

-Isewhere  in  either  Latin  or  German. 

Sanctus,  some  liturgies  prescribed  three 

kyers  to  be  said  by  the  celebrant;   one 

rulers,  one  for   the  ministers  of  the 

one  for  Christian  unity.    Other  new 

re  added  in  different  places  before  the 


consecration.  As  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  liturgy,  all  retained  the  words 
of  institution,  through  which  the  real  consecration 
of  the  elements  for  their  sacred  purpose  was  sup- 
posed to  take  place.  Luther  omitted  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  over  the  elements,  and  no  sixteenth- 
century  service  has  it,  while  the  Hanover  form  of 
1536  directly  forbids  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Lutheran  Chiu'ch  by  Johann  Gerhard  in  the  be- 
gining  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  "  an  indiffei^ 
ent  ceremony,"  possessing  **  no  spiritual  force  "; 
and  afterward  it  occurs  not  infrequently.  The 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  placing  of  a  frag- 
ment of  it  in  the  chalice  were  dropped  because  the 
former  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory  of  sacrifice,  and  the  latter  with  the  denial 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Unleavened  bread  was  still 
generally  used,  but  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water 
was  discontinued;  the  recitation  of  the  words  of 
institution  was  ordered  to  be  in  a  loud  voice,  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  usage.  The  elevation  of  the 
elements  after  consecration  was  retained  by  Luther 
expressly  for  the  sake  of  weak  brethren  who  might 
be  offended  by  too  many  striking  changes  in  the 
service;  and  it  was  retained  also  in  a  number  of 
sixteenthrcentury  forms.  The  place  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  generally  sung  in  German,  varied.  Though 
LutJier  had  omitted  the  Pax  Domini  in  his  German 
mass,  it  was  frequently  retained  in  the  light  of  a 
formula  of  absolution.  The  usual  manner  of  dis- 
tribution was  for  the  minister  to  communicate  first 
himself  and  then  the  people,  placing  the  bread  di- 
rectly in  their  mouths.  First  the  men  and  then  the 
women  were  to  approach;  occasionally  the  yoimg 
were  to  come  before  the  old.  Stress  was  frequently 
laid  on  provision  that  none  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments should  remain  or  be  thrown  away  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  Luther  first  retained  the 
Roman  formula  of  administration  as  permissible, 
but  gave  no  formula  in  his  German  mass.  The 
other  services  show  a  great  variety  in  this  regard; 
but  ultimately  the  struggle  against  Crypto-Calvin- 
ism  (see  Phiuppibtb)  brought  about  an  agreement 
to  adhere  either  to  something  like  the  Latin  form- 
ula, or  to  the  other  one  which  had  been  frequently 
used,  "  Take  and  eat;  this  is  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  given  for  you."  The  later  Lutheran 
formula  came  into  use  first  in  1647  at  Lilbeck, 
where  through  Bugenhagen's  influence  no  formula 
had  previously  been  used.  The  blessing  of  Aaron 
generally  concluded  the  service  after  Luther's  ex- 
ample. The  old  litiu'gies  tended  more  and  more  to 
fall  into  disuse,  under  the  influence  of  Pietism,  with 
its  depreciation  of  liturgical  forms,  and  still  more 
under  that  of  rationalism.  The  preface  was  al- 
most universally  omitted  and  replaced  by  exhor- 
tations in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  words  of  in- 
stitution, however,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (the 
latter  frequently  in  a  weak  paraphrase),  were  stUl 
considered  essential. 

8.  Zwingli:  Zwingli  at  first  (1523),  in  relation 
to  the  order  of  di\'ine  service,  adhered  to  the  canon 
of  the  mass;  but  in  his  treatise  De  canons  missoB 
epichiresis  he  expressed  himself  with  much  severity 
about  this  part  of  the  mass.  In  place  of  the  offer- 
tory he  inserted  a  general  prayer.    Then  he  went 
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on  much  like  Luther:  preface,  SanduB,  prayer  for 
a  blesaizig  on  the  reception,  leading  up  to  the  words 
of  institution,  distribution,  thanksgiving,  the  Nunc 
difmUU  or  Song  of  Simeon,  and  the  blessing.  In 
1625  he  worked  out  an  independent  form  A  serv- 
ice, which  was  to  be  said,  not  sung.  The  oonunu- 
nioants  being  assembled  in  the  choir,  the  minister 
first  prayed,  turning  toward  them,  that  they  might 
be  well  prepared.  Then  followed  the  reading  of 
I  Cor.  xi.  20-29;  the  Qkria  in  •excdtU,  recited  al- 
ternately in  German  by  the  men  and  women;  the 
salutation  and  response  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"  And  with  thy  spirit ";  the  reading  of  John  vi. 
47-63;  the  Apostles'  Creed,  alao  recited  alternately; 
a  short  exhortation  on  the  comfort  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  feast;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  another 
prayer  for  worthy  reception;  and  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. For  the  communion,  unleavened  bread 
on  wooden  plates  and  wine  in  wooden  cups  was 
given  to  the  communicants,  seated,  by  appointed 
assistants;  each  broke  off  a  morsel  of  the  bread  for 
himself  and  took  the  chalice  in  his  hands.  Then, 
after  the  recitation  of  Psalm  cziii.  and  a  short 
thanksgiving,  the  minister  dismissed  the  oongrega^ 
tion  with  ''  Go  in  peace."  This  form,  which  ex- 
presses the  ZwinglisA  conception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  a  profession  of  faith  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation,  was  retained  with  slight 
variations  in  the  later  ZQrich  lituigies  until  1675. 
According  to  the  fonn  of  (Ecolampadius,  there  was 
a  preparation  consisting  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, psalm-singing,  a  general  prayer,  and  reading 
of  the  Gospel  account  of  the' Passion,  after  which  a 
simple  form  of  celebration  followed,  consisting  of 
exhortation,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  words  of  institu- 
tion, coDununion,  thanksgiving,  and  blessing. 

8.  The  Beformad  Barvloes:  After  Farel  had 
abolished  the  Roman  mass  in  Geneva,  Calvin  in- 
stituted an  independent  lituigy  in  his  La  mantle 
de  cdebrer  la  ckne.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
celebrated  once  a  year,  after  a  sermon  on  its  signifi- 
cance and  a  prayer  for  worthy  reception.  The 
service  then  continued  with  the  reading  of  I  Cor. 
xi.  25-29  and  an  exhortation,  which  contained  a 
solemn  excommunication  of  grievous  sinners  and 
enemies  of  church  imity,  urged  all  to  examine  their 
consciences  carefully,  and  gave  comfort  to  those 
who  were  weak  in  the  faith  or  tempted  to  despair. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  ancient  Sursum  tarda 
was  paraphrased  according  to  Calvin's  dogmatic 
conceptions:  "  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  and  minds 
thither'  where  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  ...  for  our  souls  will  be  well  disposed  to 
be  nourished  and  vivified  by  his  substance,  when 
they  are  thus  raised  above  all  things  earthly,  to 
reach  heaven  itself  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  where  he  dwells."  Then  followed  the  com- 
munion, with  the  provision  that  the  minister  him- 
self should  first  receive  it,  then  give  it  to  the  dea- 
con and  then  to  the  whole  congregation,  who  were 
to  approach  the  holy  table.  The  formula  of  ad- 
ministration was  the  following  (in  French):  "  Take 
and  eat  the  body  of  Jesus,  which  was  delivered  up 
to  death  for  you.  This  is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testa- 
meut  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  was  shed  for  you." 
During  the  communion  Psalm  cxxxviii.  was  sung, 


followed  by  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  Song  of 
Simeon,  and  the  blessing.  Calvin's  type  of  service 
was  followed  by  the  scattered  Reformed  oommii- 
nities  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  Swit^ 
serland  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinghan  forms  were 
combined  and  modified  in  such  various  ways  that 
at  least  six  different  foims  exist  to-day.  The  order 
of  service  drawn  up  in  1550  by  Johannes  a  Lasco 
(q.v.)  for  the  Dutdi  refugees  in  England,  the  first 
complete  order  for  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  body, 
prescribes  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sermon  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. At  the  time  of  the  celebration,  four  cups  and 
three  pewter  plates  are  to  be  set  out  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  Another  sermon  is  de- 
livered, ending  with  an  exhortation  forbidding  the 
approach  of  those  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
profession  of  faith  and  put  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian discipline  or  who  have  not  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  receive.  Then  follow  a  prayer,  the 
words  of  institution,  and  an  exhortation  to  self- 
examination,  after  which  the  minister  reads  I  Cor. 
V.  7,  8.  The  conununion  has  the  character  of  a 
family  meal.  The  minister,  elders,  and  members 
of  the  congregation  sit  around  the  table,  as  far  as 
there  is  room.  The  minister  takes  a  piece  of  the 
bread  which  is  in  the  larger  plate  and,  with  the 
words,  "  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Christ,"  divides  it  into  small 
pieces  on  the  other  two  plates,  then  handing  it  to 
those  who  sit  near  him  with  the  words,  "  Take,  eat, 
remember  and  believe  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  given  up  to  death  upon  the  wood 
of  the  cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins." 
The  plates  are  then  passed  to  those  who  sit  further 
off  and  the  same  proceeding  is  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cup,  with  corresponding  words. 
First  the  men  and  then  the  women  take  their  places 
around  the  table  in  turn,  while  John  vi.  and  xiii.- 
XV.  are  read  from  the  chancel.  After  the  commu- 
nion, the  service  closes  with  a  word  from  the  minis- 
ter, thanksgiving,  a  psalm,  and  the  blessing.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  still  maintAms  this  order, 
in  which  is  obvious  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
celebration  as  much  as  possible  to  the  brotherly 
fellowship  at  the  table  of  the  original  institution. 
The  Scotch  Church  also  derives  its  form  from  the 
order  of  Johannes  a  Lasco,  and,  like  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  gives  a  similar  complexion  to  the 
celebration. 

4.  The  An^lioan  Oommunion:  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  English  Reformar- 
tion,  a  very  large  part  of  the  Reformed  service  is 
taken  more  or  less  directly  from  the  older  lituigies, 
and  even  some  parts  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  mass  have  ancient  precedent.  Thus  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  great  intercession  in  the  GaDican 
rite,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
while  probably  due  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  the 
age,  has  been  explained  by  some  liturgical  scholars 
as  answering  to  the  prophecy,  or  reading  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  some  other  ancient  litur^ 
gies  preceded  the  epistle  and  Gospel.  Several  por- 
tions newly  added  were  intended  to  emphasise  the 
aspect  of  the  service  as  a  oommunion;    thus  the 
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prayer  of  Humble  Access,  the  Comfortable  Words, 
and  the  position  and  wording  of  the  confession  and 
absolution  presuppose  the  reception  of  the  commu- 
nion by  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.    The  canon 
is  mudi  shortened,  following  the  Roman  closely  in 
the  essential  part,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  scarcely 
ever    elsewhere,     follows    the    conmiunion.    The 
Gloria  in  exedtis  retained  its  ancient  position  in  the 
first  Prajrer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  aftei^ 
ward  moved  to  the  end  of  the  service,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving.    See  also  Common  Prayer,  Book  of. 
V.     Certain    Points   of    Interest   not    Already 
Treated:     In   the    primitive   Church,    the   newly 
baptized  were  inunediately  admitted  to  conmiu- 
nion;   and  with  the  growing  frequency  of  infant 
baptism  the  same  custom  was  still  maintained. 
Cyjprian  (De  lapgis,  iz.)  speaks  of  children  who  at 
the  outset  of  their  lives  have  received  **  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  Lord,"  and  similar 
I.  Infant    evidence  may  be  collected  from  the 
Commonkin.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Paulinus  of  Nola  (d.  431), 
and  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (c.  492).    The  neces- 
sity of  communion  to  salvation  being  taught  on  the 
basis  of  John  vi.  53,  this  argument  is  applied  to  the 
communion  of  infants  by  Augustine  and  by  Inno- 
cent I.    But  evidences  of  the  practise  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  first  six  centuries,  as  some  have  con- 
tended;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  down  as  late 
as  the  twelfth,  in  which  Paschal  II.  (1118)  prescribes 
that  the  two  elements  are  to  be  separately  admin- 
istered "except  to  infants  and  those  who  are  so 
weak  that  they  can  not  swallow  the  bread,"  and 
Robertus  Paululus  speaks  of  the  custom  as  extant, 
although  b^;inning  to  disappear.     A  synodal  or- 
dinance of  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  in   1175,  and  a 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1255  attest  its 
cessation  in  France,  the  latter  prescribing  the  ad- 
ministration of  blessed  bread  (see  Eulogia)  instead 
of  the  Host.    It  is  a  question  whether  the  existence 
of  the  custom  can  be  shown  in  Germany  later  than 
the  twelfth  century.    The  Council  of  Trent  ruled 
finally  {Sewio  XXI.  chap.  4)  that  children  below 
the  age  of  reason  were  boimd  by  no  necessity  to  sac- 
ramental communion  of  the  Eucharist,  "  although 
antiquity  is  not  to  be  condenmed  for  observing  this 
custom  in  certain  places  and  times."    The  Greek 
Church  has  retained  the  practise  to  the  present  day. 
The  Evangelical    churches,   making  admission   to 
communion  dependent  on  spiritual  maturity  as  evi- 
denced by  a  special  examination,  have  naturally  not 
retained  it.  (Georo  Rietbchel.) 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  customary  to  carry 
the  consecrated  elements  immediately  after  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  and  to  prisoners;  and  two  passages 
in  Tertullian  {Ad  uxorem,  II.,  v.;  De  oraHonef  xix.) 
seem  to  imply  the  custom  of  communicating  at 
home  under  the  species  of  bread  even  apart  from 
illness.    Later  we  find  the  consecrated 
3.  Commu-  bread  carried  on  journeys  and  used  as 
mon  of     an  amulet,  a  practise  against  which 
the  Sick,    more  than  one  council  legislated.  With 
the  introduction  of  communion  in  one 
kind,  it  became  usual  to  carry  the  consecrated  bread 
to  the  sick  immediately  after  mass  or  from  the 
tabemade  in  which  it  was  reserved;   and  the  strict 


enforcement  of  the  rule  of  fasting  communion  made 
it  desirable  as  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  priest's 
having  to  celebrate  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  for 
a  person  in  sudden  danger  of  death.  In  the  Church 
of  England  a  special  service  is  provided  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  in  the  sick-room, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  usual  form;  but  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  growth  of  the  practise  of  reser- 
vation, the  elements  are  not  infrequently  carried 
from  the  church  and  administered  with  a  brief  form 
of  prayer.  The  Lutheran  Church  freely  allows  pri- 
vate communion,  while  the  Reformed  discourages  it. 
In  the  pre-Reformation  Church  the  principal  re- 
quirements for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment were  freedom  from  sin  and  fasting  from  the 
previous  midnight.  Both  of  these  are  strictly  re- 
quired in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  former  is  imposed  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  case  of  m(»tal 
3*  Require-  sin,  when  confession  must  invariably 
ments  for  precede  communion;  in  practise  con- 
Communi-  fession  is  usually  recommended  to  in- 
cants.  frequent  commimicants,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  conscious  of  having 
committed  a  mortal  sin  since  their  last  communion. 
The  question  of  the  frequency  of  communion  is  one 
which  has  been  much  discussed  at  different  times. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
it  was  received,  if  not  daily,  at  least  on  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  As  the  seal  of  the  days 
of  persecution  diminished,  it  became  less  frequent, 
and  Chrysostom  had  to  rebuke  those  who  com- 
municated only  once  a  year.  In  Africa  as  late  as 
Augustine's  day  once  a  week  was  the  usual  mini- 
mum. The  second  Synod  of  Tours  (850)  required 
at  least  three  times  a  year;  but  by  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1215  the  Church  had  come  to  limit  the 
actual  requirement  to  once  a  year,  at  Easter.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  frequency  once  more  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  of  Ignatius  and  Philip 
Neri,  and  was  spoken  of  as  highly  desirable  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Jansenist  and  Quietist 
movements  in  France  (especially  through  Amauld's 
treatise  De  la  fr^quente  communion)  tended  to  di- 
minish it  once  more,  and  the  laxity  of  modem 
times  makes  it  usual  for  even  fairly  devout  people 
to  communicate  at  most  once  a  month.  In  the 
Anglican  communion,  after  the  Reformation,  the 
frequency  of  administration  fell  in  most  places  to 
four  times  a  year,  or  at  most  once  a  month,  imtil 
the  High-church  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
restored  it  to  normally  once  a  week  and  in  many 
places  daUy,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  communion.  In  the  other  Protestant 
diurches  the  quarterly  administration  is  the  most 
usual.  The  requirement  of  fasting,  for  which  there 
is  early  evidence,  was  prescribed  as  a  matter  of 
reverence.  In  modem  Roman  Catholic  practise 
the  exceptions  which  excuse  from  it  are  serious 
illness  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  sacred 
species  from  profanation  or  of  completing  the  mass 
in  the  case  of  a  sudden  indisposition  of  the  cele- 
brant. This  rule  also  is .  increasingly  emphasised 
in  the  Anglican  Communion  under  present  condi- 
tions, but  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Reformation 
churches,  which  content  themselves  with  requiring 
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a  general  condition  of  faith  and  repentance.  As 
to  the  first  admission  to  communion,  they  usually 
require  a  formal  ceremony  of  recognition  of  mem- 
bership or  the  like;  according  to  the  rubric  of  the 
Anglican  Prayer-book  "  none  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Communion  except  he  be  confirmed,  or  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed." 

The  original  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  types  of  ad- 
ministration have  been  noted  above.    The  mode 
of   administration   in   non-Episcopal   churches   in 
America  and  England  is  almost  uni- 
4.  Practises  form.    The  elements  are  consecrated 
Connected  by  prayer  by  the  minister,  who  breaks 
with        as  much  br^id  and  pours  out  as  much 
Adminis-    wine  as  he  deems  sufficient.    He  re- 
timtion.     peats  the  words  of  institution ;  he  then 
hands  the  elements  for  distribution  to 
the  elders  or  deacons,  who  serve  him  first  and  then 
pass  to  the  other  communicants  sitting  in  their 
pews.    In  the  Anglican  Communion  and  also  in 
many  Lutheran  churches  the  communicants  kneel 
at   the   chancel   rail.    In   the   German   Reformed 
Church  they  stand.    On  modem  sanitary  princi- 
ples an  agitation  has  recently  been  made  in  America 
for  the  introduction  of  individual  communion  cups, 
and  the  movement  has  slowly  spread  very  widely. 
For  communion  in  both  kinds  see  Mass,  II.,  5. 
fiiBUOORAPHT:    On   the  general   subject  the  workj  cited 
under  Eucharibt  should  be  consulted,  ae  also  those  under 
TkANBUBSTANTiATiGN.     On  I.  oonsult:    The  works  cited 
in  Biblical   Introduction.   II..  especially  those  of  Weiss 
and  Beyschlag;   J.  G.  Scheibel,  Dm  Abendmahl  deM  Herrn, 
Breslau,  1823;   D.  Schuls,  Die  ehriaUiehe  Lehre  vom  Abend- 
maM.  nadi  dem  QrundUxt  dee  N.  T.,  ib.  1824;   J.  J.  I.  von 
DOllinger,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharietie  in  den  drei  ereten 
Jahrhunderten,  Mains,  1825;    F.  W.  Lindner.  Die  Lehre 
vom  Abendnuihl  naeh  der  Sehrift,  Hamburg,  1831;    K.  F. 
A.  Kahnis,  Die  Ldvre  vom  Abendmahl,  Leipsic,  1861;    L. 
J.   RQckert,  Dae  Abendmahl,  eein  Weeen  und  eeine  Ge- 
eehiehte  in  der  alien  Kirche,  ib.   1856;    C.  T.  Keim,  Ge- 
eehidite  Jeeu  von  Naxara,  iii.  266,  Zurich,  1872,  Eng.  transl., 
6  vols..  London,   1875-82;    H.  Schulti.  in  TSK,   1886; 
P.   Lobstein,    La  Doctrine  de  la  aainU  chte,   Lausanne. 
1889;    Hamaek,  In  TU,  vii.  2.  1891;    T.  Zahn,  Broi  und 
Wein  im  Abendmahl  der  alien  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1892,  cf. 
Hamaek  in  TLZ,  no.  15.  1892;    A.  JQlicher,  in  ThetOo- 
gieche  Abhandlunifen  .  .  .  K.   von    WeixeUcker  gewidmet, 
Freiburg,  1882;   C.  WeissAcker,  Dae  apoelolieehe  Zeitalter, 
pp.  574  sqq.,  Freibuf^g,  1892.  Eng.  transl.,  The  ApotUAic 
Age,  2  vols.,  London,  1894-95;    F.  Spitta,  ZurOeechichte 
und  LiteraiurdeeUrehrietentume,  vol.  i.,  Gdttingen,  1893;  E. 
Qrafe,  in  Zeitedirift  /flr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1895.  part  2. 
pp.  101-138;  F.  Schulten.  Dae  Abendmahl  im  N.  T..  Gdt- 
tingen, 1895;    A.  C.  McGiffert.  Hiet.  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apoetolie  Ape,  pp.  68  sqq.  et  passim,  New  York,  1897; 
A.  Eichhom,  D<u  Abendmahl  im  N,   T„  Leipsic,   1898; 
Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  i.  471-474;    and  the  commen- 
taries on  the  basal  passages. 

On  II  (history  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Church)  consult: 
Hamaek,  Dogma,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  v..  viL  and,  in  general, 
the  treatises  on  the  history  of  doctrine;  the  works  of 
D5llinger,  Kahnis  and  ROckert.  ut  sup.;  F.  C.  Baur, 
in  Tabinger  Zeiteehrift  fur  Theologie,  1839,  pp.  56-144; 
J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Dae  Dogma  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl  und 
eeine  OeechichJle,  2  vols..  Frankfort,  1845-46;  J.  W.  Nevin. 
The  Mytical  Presence;  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinietic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eiuhariet,  Philadelphia. 
1846;  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  The  Eucharist;  iXs  Hiet.,  Doc- 
trine, and  Practice,  London.  1851;  J.  W.  F.  Hdfling.  Die 
Lehre  der  Altesten  Kirche  vom  Opfer,  Erlangen.  1851;  R. 
Wilberforoe.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  London. 
1853  (Anglican  tractarian);  A,  W.  DieckhofiF,  Die  evan- 
gelieche  Lehre  im  Reformationezeitalter,  Gottingen,  1854; 
R.  Halley.  The  SacramenU,  part  II..  T^  Lord*s  Supper, 
London,  1855;  P.  Freeman.  Tfie  Principlee  of  Divine 
Service,  2  parts,  London.  1855-62;  E.  Bickersteth.  A 
rreaOee  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  ed.  L.  W.  P.  Balch.  New 


York,  1857;  E.  B.  Pusey.  The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  ovr  Lord  in  the  Holy  Euchariet,  Oxford, 
1857;  O.  F.  Madear,  The  Wilnees  cf  the  Euchariet,  Lon- 
don, 1864;  G.  E.  Steits.  in  JahrbQcher  fUtr  deuteche  The- 
ologie, ix  (1864).  409-481.  x  (1865).  64-152,  399-163.  xi 
(1865),  193-253,  xii  (1866).  211-286,  xiU  (1868),  3-66. 
649-700;  J.  B.  Dalgavins.  The  Holy  Communion,  iu 
Philoeophy,  Theology  and  Practice,  New  York,  1868  (Ro- 
man Catholic);  H.  Schmid,  Der  Kampf  der  luiheriethtn 
Kir<he  um  LuU^ers  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  im  Reformatione- 
seitaller,  Leipsic,  1868;  J.  Harrison,  Anewer  to  Dr.  Pusey' $ 
Challen4fe  respecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Preeenee.  2 
vols.,  London,  1871  (Anglican  Low-church);  J.  Mack- 
naught,  Cana  Domini,  ib.  1878  (on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Anglican  Church);  H.  Schultx,  Zur  Lehre  vom  heiliffen 
Abendmahl,  Gotha,  1886;  L.  Lansoni,  The  Names  of  the 
Euchariet,  Dublin,  1887;  J.  P.  Litley.  The  Lord'e  Supper, 
.  .  ,  Ue  Origin,  Nature  and  Use,  Edinburgh.  1891;  F.  L. 
Rem,  Opfereharakier  der  Eucharietie  naeh  der  Lehre  der 
ViUer  der  drei  ereten  JahrhunderU,  Paderbora.  1892; 
J.  R.  Milne.  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Eudutriel.  London. 
1895;  J.  Wilpert.  Praetio  panis.  Die  Ulteste  DarMeUune 
dee  eucharietiedien  Opfers  in  der  "  CapeUa  Grwea"  Frei- 
burg, 1895;  J.  Smend,  Die  evangelischen  deuHeehen  Mes- 
een  bie  xu  Luthers  Deutscher  Meeee,  Gdttingen.  1896;  J. 
Behringer,  Die  heilige  Kommunion  in  ihren  Wirkungen, 
Regensburg,  1898;  A.  Naegle,  Die  Eucharietielehre  dee 
...  J.  Chrysostomue,  Freiburg,  19(X>;  V.  Schmitt.  Du 
Verheiesung  der  Eudutrisliebei  den  Voiern,  WQrsburg,  1900; 
C.  Gore,  The  Body  of  Chriet;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Institu- 
tion and  Doctrine  of  Holy  Communion,  London,  1901;  W. 
Gdtsmann,  Dae  eueharistisdie  Opfer  naeh  der  Lehre  der 
aliern  ScholaeHk,  Freibuf^g,  1901;  A.  G.  Mortimer,  Euchar- 
ieHe  Sacrifice;  historical  and  theological  Investigation  of 
tike  eaerificieU  Conception  .  .  .  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
London,  1901;  R.  M.  Adamson,  Christian  Doctrine  of  tia 
Lard's  Supper,  Edinburgh,  1905;  J.  C.  Hedley,  The  Holy 
Euchariet,  London,  1907. 

On  IV.  oonsult:  Sammlung  liturgieeher  Formulare  der 
evangelisch-lutheriechen  Kirche,  x>art  3,  Nordlingen.  1842; 
A.  L.  Richter,  Die  evang^ieehen  Kirehenordnungen  dee 
16.  JahrhunderU,  Weimar.  1846;  H.  A.  Daniel.  Codex 
liturgicue,  vols.,  ii.-iii.,  Leipsic.  1847-53;  J.  W.  F.  H»f- 
ling.  Liturgisthes  Urkundenbudi,  viii.  75  sqq.,  Schwerin, 
1861;  L.  Schdberlein,  Schate  dee  liturgiechen  Chor-  und 
Gemeindegeeangs,  vol.  i.,  Gdttingen.  1865. 

On  V.  oonsult:  W.  Vaux,  The  Benefite  Attached  to  Par- 
ticipation in  ...  the  Lord's  Supper,  Oxford.  1826;  A. 
N.  Arnold.  Prerequieitee  to  Communion,  Boston,  18G0: 
T.  W.  Perry,  Historical  Consideratione  Relating  to  the 
Declaration  on  Kneeling  in  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  London,  1863;  F.  Hall.  Fasting  Recej^ion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ib.  1882;  J.  W.  Kempe,  Reeerva- 
tion  4^  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ib.  1887;  R.  Shiella.  The 
Story  of  the  Token  tu  Belonging  to  ...  the  Lord's  Supper. 
New  York,  1892;  J.  Hughes-Gameit.  Evening  Communion, 
London.  1894;  R.  V.  Bury,  Vinum  sacramenti;  critical 
Examination  of  the  Nature  of  the  Wine  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Dublin.  1904;  C.  R.  Davey  Biggs.  The  Lord's 
Supper;  Text  of  the  (Anglican)  Service  Explained,  Ox- 
ford, 1905;  S.  Phillips,  The  Communion  of  the  Sick,  Lon- 
don, 1905. 

LORD'S  TABLE.     See  Altar,  III.,  2,  §  2. 

LORETO,  lo-r§'to:  The  most  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  Italy,  and  the  principal  seat  for  that 
country  of  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
situated  14  m.  s.e.  of  Ancona  on  the  road  to  Fermo, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  possession  of  what  is  ailegc<i 
to  be  the  house  of  the  Virgin,  transported  thither 
from  Nazareth  by  angels.  The  legend,  although 
its  first  mention  in  literature  is  found  in  Flavius 
Blondus  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
seems  to  have  grown  up  at  the  end  of  the  crusading 
period.  In  its  developed  form,  as  found  in  Bap- 
tista  Mantuanus  (1576)  and  on  a  tablet  on  tlie 
wall  of  the  church  cited  by  Matthias  Bemegger  in 
1619,  it  asserts  that  this  is  the  actual  portion  of 
the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Nazareth  in  which  she  was 
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born  and  brought  up  and  received  the  angelic  mes- 
sage, in  which  she  lived  after  the  ascension  of  her 
Son.  The  apostles,  then,  the  legend  goes  on, 
made  a  church  of  it;  St.  Luke  decorated  it  with  a 
wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in 
her  arms;  and  it  was  continuously  used  for  wor- 
ship untU  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Then,  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  the  unbe- 
lievers, angels  appeared,  caught  it  up  into  the  air, 
and  deposited  it  first  at  Raunitza  in  northern  Dal- 
matia,  between  Fiume  and  Tersato  (1291).  Its 
genuineness  was  accredited  by  the  healing  of  some 
sick  people  who  prayed  within  it  and  by  an  appar 
rition  of  the  Virgin  to  Bishop  Alexander  of  Ter- 
sato. who  was  himself  miraculously  healed  of  a 
loDg  illness.  Three  years  later  the  angels  again 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy  (Dec.  10,  1294)  setting  it  down  in  a  wood  be- 
longing to  a  pious  woman  named  Laureta,  from 
whom  the  shrine  took  its  name.  It  was  once  more 
removed  a  mile  nearer  to  Recanati,  and  reached  its 
filial  resting-place  Sept.  7,  1295.  The  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a  marked  increase  in 
devotion  to  the  shrine.  The  earliest  papal  sanction 
of  the  devotion  dates  from  Sixtus  IV.  (1471),  who, 
as  well  as  Julius  II.  (1507),  uses  the  expression  "as 
it  is  piously  believed  and  the  report  is  "  in  refer- 
ence to  the  translation  of  the  house.  Sixtus  V. 
(1587)  founded  a  knightly  order  (Ordo  et  religio 
equitum  Lauretanorum  pontificiorum)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims,  which  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century  had  between  two  and  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Innocent  XII.  (d.  1700)  sanctioned  a  special 
mass  and  office  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto; 
and  other  popes  granted  special  privileges,  which, 
together  with  the  munificent  gifts  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns,  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  devotion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  less  than  200,000  pilgrims  are  said  to 
have  come  to  Loreto  each  year;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  this  niunber  had  much  dimin- 
ished, and  in  1797  the  French  troops  carried  off 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  treasures  of  the 
shrine.  Napoleon,  however,  made  restitution  of  a 
part  of  them  in  1800;  and  since  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  annual 
number  of  pilgrims  has  again  exceeded  100,000. 
The  artistic  decoration  of  the  shrine  was  carried  on 
wth  great  richness  under  Julius  II.,  Leo.  X.,  Clem- 
ent VII.,  and  Sixtus  V.  Numerous  other  shrines 
intended  as  reproductions  of  this  have  grown  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  attract  many 
pilgrims.  The  Litany  of  Loreto,  consisting  of  a 
long  series  of  invocations  of  the  Virgin  under  various 
titles,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; the  invocation  Auxiltum  Christianorum,  ora  pro 
rtobis  was  added  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  in  1571.  The  litany  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  Roman  CathoUc  devotions.  (O.  ZOckler.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  account  by  Baptists  Mantuanus  is 
contained  in  his  Opera,  iv.  216  sqq.,  Antwerp,  1576.  Con- 
tuJt  further:  B.  Bartoli,  Le  Glorie  maeatote  del  tantuario 
di  Loreto^  Maoerata.  1712;  Kirwan's  Romaniwm  at  Home,  pp. 
99-107.  New  York.  1852:  P.  Arriffhi,  Hiat.  de  la  demeure 
delaS.  Vieroe  h  NatareOi  dan*  la  hatHiiiue  de  Larkte,  Paris. 
1889;  W.  Qarratt.  Loreto,  (he  New  Namreth,  London.  1890; 
The  LoreUo  Manual,  Dublin.  1801;  W.  F.  H  Garratt. 
Loreto,  the  New  Nazareth  and  ita  JtAilee,  London,  1895; 


LichtenberKcr.  ESR,  viii.  371-372;  KL,  viii.  145-152.  A 
long  libt  of  the  polemical  writings  of  Protestants  and  of 
the  apologetics  of  Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Herzog,  RE,  xi.  647. 

LORETO  SISTERS.  See  English  Ladies;  and 
Women,  Congregations  of. 

LORIMER,  GEORGE  CLAUDE:  American  Bap- 
tist; b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  4,  1838;  d. 
at  Aix-les-Bains  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Geneva),  France, 
Sept.  8,  1904.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856  and  studied  at  Georgetown  College,  Ky.  He 
was  pastor  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  (1859);  Paducah 
(1860-68);  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1868-70);  Boston 
(1870-79);  Chicago  (1879-90);  Boston  (1891- 
1902);  and  New  York  (1902-04).  He  was  the 
author  of:  Under  the  Evergreens  (Boston,  n.  d.); 
Great  Conflict:  Discourse  concerning  Baptists  and 
Religious  Belief  (1877);  Isms  old  and  new  (Chicago, 
1881);  Jestis,  the  World's  Saviour  (1883);  Studies 
in  Social  Life  (1886);  Baptists  in  History  (Boston, 
1893);  Argument  for  Christianity  (Philadelphia, 
1894);  Messages  of  Today  to  the  Men  of  Tomorrow 
(1896);  Christianity  and  the  Social  StaU  (1898); 
Christianity  in  the  19th  Century  (1900);  Master  of 
Millions  (New  York,  1903);  and  The  Modem  Crisis 
in  Religion  (1904);  and  edited  the  People* s  Bible 
History  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1896). 

LORIMER,  PETER:  English  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  June  27,  1812;  d.  at  Whitehaven 
(36  m.  s.w.  of  Cariisle),  Cumberland,  July  29,  1879. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  master  builder  who  occupied 
a  good  position  in  his  native  city.  He  received  the 
elements  of  his  education  at  George  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  from  the  hospital 
to  Edinburgh  University.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  classes  of  the  arts  curriculum  with  much  credit, 
and  also  took  his  theological  course,  the  professor 
of  divinity  at  the  time  being  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
to  whom,  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Lorimer  always  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  obligations.  In  1836  he  was  or- 
dained as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
River  Terrace,  London,  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  1843,  with  his  congregation,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  theological  college  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  newly  established  in 
London,  and  in  1878  he  was  made  principal.  His 
most  important  writings  are:  a  life  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  (Edinburgh,  1857),  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected series  of  works  on  the  precursors  of  Knox; 
The  Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1860);  Jekn 
Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (1875),  founded  on 
the  Knox  papers  preserved  among  the  Morrice 
manuscripts;  two  lectures  on  The  Evidential  Value 
of  the  Early  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1874);  The 
Evidence  to  Christianity  Arising  from  its  Adaptation 
to  All  the  Deeper  Wants  of  the  Human  Heart  (1875); 
and  a  translation  with  notes  of  vol.  i  (containing 
Wyclif's  personal  history)  of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Jo- 
hann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Reforma- 
tion (John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Predecessors,  2 
vols.,  London,  1878;   new  eds.  1881,  1884). 

W.  LEEt,  revised  by  Henry  Cowan. 
Bibliography:  DNB,  xxxiv.  138. 
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Origia  ef  Ucmnmi  (1 1). 
Aualria  (I  2). 

Qsimaay  and  Fnaee  (|  3). 
Othw  CoontriM  (I  4). 
Influsiioe  of  "  Modflrnkm  "  (|  6). 


One  of  the  most  mteresting  features  of  reeent 
religious  life  has  been  the  growing  movement  away 
from  Rome  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
X.  Origin  of  nineteenth  century  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
Movement  questioned  that  the  bounds  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism  were  finally 
settled  and  that  a  new  Reformation  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  the  middle  of  the  century  saw  a 
great  intellectual,  political,  and  religious  awaken- 
ing which  was  destined  to  have  une:q)ected  results 
in  the  ecdesiastical  world.  It  became  impossible 
to  maintain  the  persecuting  laws  against  Protes- 
tants which  characterised  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  these  laws  graduaOy  dis^peared  or 
were  mitigated,  and  mission  work  began.  These 
missions  have  been  carried  on  with  varying  suc- 
cess, partly  by  the  small  native  Protestant  Churches, 
partly  by  missionary  societies  in  England,  America, 
and  Germany.  But  the  movement  away  from 
Rome  has  not  been  due  entirely  or  even  mainly  to 
these  missionary  effcHts.  It  has  been  due  to  move- 
ments of  various  kinds  inside  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself.  The  growth  of  political  liberty  made  men 
dissatisfied  with  the  despotism  of  the  Vatican;  and 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  characterised 
in  the  political  sphere  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
absolutism  and  democracy,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  there  was  a  similar  struggle  between  ultra- 
montanism  and  the  desire  for  greater  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  organisation.  In  the  political  world 
democracy  triumphed,  but  in  the  eodesisstical  ul- 
tramontanism  won  the  day,  and  the  result  of  its 
victory  was  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  decree  of 
papal  infallibility  (see  Vatican  Council).  Owing 
to  the  reluctance  of  Doliinger  (q.v.)  to  create  a 
schism  and  to  the  cowardice  of  some  of  the  bishops 
who  fought  in  the  council  against  the  decree,  but 
accepted  it  when  it  had  paned,  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  did  not  begin  its  career  with  numbers  at  all 
as  large  as  were  expected;  but  it  has  continued  its 
course  with  a  hopeful  future  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Switserland,  and  Austria,  and  with  a  few  followers 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  friendship  for 
Protestantism  has  drawn  it  more  and  more  away 
from  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism, 
and  in  some  places  it  serves  as  a  temporary  spir- 
itual resting-place  for  those  who  are  discontented 
with  Rome,  but  not  yet  prepared  for  the  decisive 
step  of  adopting  a  thoroughly  Evangelical  Protes- 
tantism.   See  Old  Cathougb. 

A  movement  away  from  Rome  which  was  at  first 
very  promising,  but  in  the  end  proved  more  or  less 
abortive,  was  that  known  as  German  Catholicism 
(q.v.).    The   remains  of  this  move- 
s' Austria,  ment  are  associated  with  the  Union  of 
Free    Religious    Congregations.    This 
promising  movement  faUed  for  want  of  a  sufficiently 
vital  religious  and  Evangelical  element  and  from 
the  excessive  predominance  of  the  political  factor 


(see  Fbeb  Conqrsoationb  in  Gbrmant).  The 
German-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  who  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  movements,  have  re- 
cent^ given  birth  to  a  movement  much  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  them,  the  "  Los  von  Rom  " 
movement  in  Austria.  For  a  long  time  there  has 
been  a  considerable  alienation  of  both  the  German 
and  Slav  inhabitants  of  Austria  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  its  services,  but  whether  this  would  have 
led  to  a  movement  toward  Protestantism  and  what 
form  such  a  movement  might  have  taken  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  actual  initiation  of  the 
movement  toward  Protestantism  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  racial  and  political  influences  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  here.  The  war  of  1866  with 
Prussia  had  transferred  the  leadership  of  the  Ger- 
man states  to  that  state,  and  eventually,  after  the 
defeat  of  France,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire,  from  which  Austria  was  excluded. 
This  loss  of  political  position  and  power  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  Austrian  Germans,  who  saw  themselves 
displaced  by  a  new  Protestant  power  from  the  posi- 
tion they  bad  occupied  for  ages,  and  the  explana- 
tion that  forced  itself  on  many  minds  was  that 
Romanism  had  sapped  the  vigor  of  their  race. 
Their  resentment  against  Rome  was  intensified  by 
the  attitude  Rome  assumed  in  the  racial  struggle 
between  Germans  and  Slavs.  Having  found  France 
an  ineffectual  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  its 
political  aims,  the  Vatican  began  to  throw  its  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  the  Slavs  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  Slav  Catholic 
power  on  which  it  could  depend.  Bitter  anti- 
Roman  political  feeling  was  excited  by  this,  and 
at  length  on  Nov.  5,  1898,  Schtoerer,  the  leader  of 
the  German  National  Party,  made  an  appeal  for  a 
secession  from  Rome,  issuing  the  watchword  by 
which  it  has  been  since  known,  "  Los  von  Rom," 
i.e..  Away  from  Rome,  or  Free  from  Rome.  The 
movement  has  been  pronounced  purely  a  political 
maneuver,  but  this  entirely  misrepresents  its 
character.  The  possibility  of  the  political  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  re%ious  dissatisfaction  that 
existed,  and  many,  even  at  the  beginning,  came 
out  under  the  cover  of  the  political  passion  of  the 
moment,  whose  impelling  motive  was  religious. 
The  political  element  began  rapidly  to  recede  into 
the  background,  and  after  two  or  three  years  be- 
came entirely  subordinate,  till  eventually  it  almost 
disappeared.  In  this  transformation  from  the 
political  to  the  religious  a  very  deep  influence  has 
been  exercised  by  the  celebrated  novelist  Peter 
Rosegger,  who  has  shown  deep  interest  in  the 
movement,  though  remaining  nominally  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  secessions  have  taken  place  almost 
entirely  from  the  German-speaking  portions  of  the 
population.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
Czech  portions  of  Bohemia  consider  that  the  con- 
ditions exist  for  an  important  movement  from 
Rome,  but  for  the  present  the  priests  have  succeeded 
in  utilizing  the  strong  racial  hatred  to  prevent  it 
by  t,eaching  their  flocks  that  Protestantism  is  a 
German  reUgion  and  to  become  Protestants  is  to 
be  Germanized.  The  converts  have  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  recog- 
nized by  the  government,  the  Augsburg  or   the 
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Helvetic,  mainly  the  former,  or  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  Up  to  the  end  of  1906  over  51,000  had 
become  Protestants  and  about  16,000  Old  Catho- 
lics, besides  a  latge  number  that  worship  in  the 
Protestant  churches  who  are  prevented  by  fear  of 
persecution  from  publicly  enrolling  themselves  as 
Protestants.  The  conversions  to  Protestantism 
have  during  the  past  few  years  remained  steadily 
about  4,500  annually,  and  the  movement  shows  no 
sign  of  abating.    See  Austria. 

In  the  German  Empire  (see  Germant)  there  has 

been  a  growing  movement  away  from  Rome  for 

many  years  while  the  conversions  to  Romanism 

have  shown  very  slight  increase.    In 

3.  G«r-  the  year  1890  3,105  Roman  Catholics 
many  and  becsme  Protestants,  in  1895  3,895,  in 

Fhmce.  1900  6,143,  in  1905  9,339;  while  in  the 
same  years  the  conversions  to  Roman- 
ism were  respectively  554,  588,  /Ol,  and  793.  In 
the  seventies  the  gains  and  losses  of  Protestantism 
were  about  equal.  Blixed  marriages,  which  at  one 
time  used  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  result  al- 
most invariably  in  gains  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
now  generally  mean  gains  to  Protestantisni.  The 
losses  in  Germany  from  this  cause  alone  fw  recent 
years  have  been  estimated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
authority  as  over  100,000,  and  the  entire  losses  for 
the  nineteenth  century  as  at  least  a  million.  The 
revolt  front!  Rome,  though  different  in  its  nature, 
has  been  no  less  marked  in  France.  It  has  there 
led  to  a  considerable  secession  among  the  ranks  of 
the  priests.  In  1895  Andr6  Bourrier,  an  able  priest 
in  the  south  of  France,  abandoned  the  Roman 
Church,  and  became  two  years  later  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Sdvres-Bellevue.  He  started 
a  paper,  ht  Chretien  FranQoia,  which  soon  obtained 
a  laige  circulation  among  the  French  priests,  and 
through  it  he  became  the  leader  of  an  extensive 
revolt  of  the  priests  of  France,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  religious  movements. 
His  aim  at  first  was  the  formation  of  a  National 
Catholic  Church,  free  from  the  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tions of  Rome.  The  course  of  events  has  convinced 
him  of  the  futility  of  hoping  for  a  reformed  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  kb  now  working  not  for  the 
orgamiation  of  such  a  national  Church,  but  for  the 
conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestantism. 
His  paper  has  at  the  same  time  changed  its  title  to 
Le  ChriUen,  A  somewhat  similar  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  another  converted  priest,  Comeloup,  in 
connection  with  his  paper  Le  PrHre  canverti.  When 
the  Separation  Act  was  passed  (1905)  M.  Meillon, 
Comeloup's  successor,  plunged  into  an  agitation  for 
the  formation  of  "  Associations  cultuelles "  by 
priests,  and  the  consequent  oigaaization  of  an  in- 
dependent national  Church,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
H.  Meillon 's  work  has  been  taken  up  with  more  suc- 
cess by  M.  Revoyre  and  his  paper  Le  ChrHien  Libre, 
There  are  no  authentic  statistics  of  the  secessions 
from  the  priesthood,  but  those  who  are  well  in- 
foimed  believe  that  they  amount  to  over  a  thou- 
sand, perhaps  not  far  short  of  1,500.  A  lai^  pro- 
portion of  these  have  become  Protestants  and  some 
of  them  are  working  as  pastors  and  Evangelists. 
Many  have  lapsed  from  Christian  belief,  but  felt 
UDsble  to  continue  preaching  a  creed  they  had 


ceased  to  hold,  and  have  turned  to  dvil  life.  The 
growth  of  Protestantism  among  the  French  people 
in  numbers  and  influence  has  been  considerable, 
but  in  the  absence  of  religious  statistics  it  can  not 
be  accurately  estimated.  Leading  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  not  blind  to  its  reality,  and  have  begun  to 
speak  in  alarm  of  "the  Protestant  peril."  This 
new  movement  from  Rome,  like  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  closely  associated  with  a 
fight  with  the  monasteries.  This  struggle  has 
reached  a  crisis  first  in  France  and  has  there  issued 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  number  of  them 
and  the  transfer  of  the  education  of  the  people  to 
government  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  toward  the  monasteries  and  the  schools 
convinced  the  leading  French  statesmen  that  it 
was  necessary  to  disestablish  that  Church,  and  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  carried  in  1905.  It  was 
thought  that  this  act  would,  lead  to  a  secession  of 
those  priests  and  congregations  who  were  restive 
under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  pro- 
vision that  the  associations  to  which  the  Church 
property  was  transferred  must  be  in  connection 
with  the  general  oiganization  of  the  form  of  wor- 
ship they  propose  to  secure,  prevented  to  a  laige 
extent  the  occurrence  of  a  schism.  The  pope  re- 
fused to  allow  the  formation  of  the  proposed  asso- 
ciations for  the  management  of  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property.  Consequently  the 
State  seised  the  presbyteries,  seminaries,  and  other 
buildings,  and  many  of  these  have  been  put  to 
secular  uses.  The  Vatican  apparently  assumed 
that  the  government  would  also  close  the  churches 
and  thereby  cause  a  reaction  on  the  plea  of  relig- 
ious persecution.  But  the  government  has  not 
done  so,  and  the  priests  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  but  the  State  endowments 
which  were  to  have  continued  for  four  years  have 
ceased  on  accoimt  of  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to 
accept  the  act.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  congre- 
gations have  formed  associations  and  have  thereby 
set  the  papal  decision  at  defiance.  These  may  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  wider  schism  on  those  lines,  but  the 
outlook  in  that  direction  is  not  encoiunging. 

There  is  not  space  to  follow  the  movement  in 
detail  through  the  different  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   In  Belgiiun  there  is  a  vigorous  and  growing 

mission  church,  almost  exclusively 
4.  Other  composed  of  converts  from  Roman- 
Countries,  ism  and  their  children.    In  Italy  the 

last  half-century  has  seen  a  great  re- 
vival of  the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  spreading 
of  its  oiganization  and  activities  all  over  the  pen- 
insula, as  well  as  the  prosecution  of  mission  work 
by  different  English  and  American  churches.  In 
Spain  there  was  a  promising  revolt  against  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome  inunediately  after  the  granting  of 
liberty  of  worship  in  1868,  but  it  was  soon  arrested 
and  since  then  the  work  of  Protestantism  has  been 
the  slow  and  often  discoiunging  gathering  of  units. 
But  during  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  fre- 
quent manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
papal  domination,  and  a  growing  agitation  against 
the  power  of  the  monasteries.  Even  Portugal  has 
begun  to  move;  greater  liberty  has  been  granted, 
and  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  has  al- 
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lowed  the  unreserved  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  former  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  been  moving  more  rapidly  than  their  mother 
countries.  Most  encouraging  nussion  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America,  especially  by  the  churches 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  power  of  Rome  in 
those  countries  is  rapidly  decaying.  In  Brazil,  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  hopeless  fields,  very  re- 
markable progress  is  being  made  in  recent  years. 
In  many  respects  the  Philippines,  since  they  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  have  pre- 
sented the  most  remarkable  revolt  from  Rome  of 
modem  times.  Under  the  leadership  of  Aglipay  an 
Independent  National  Philippine  Church  haJs  been 
organixed,  which  will  probably  grow  into  a  vigor- 
ous Protestant  commimion.  It  claims  at  present 
to  have  the  support  of  about  half  the  population. 
In  Canada  and  among  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
United  States  the  work  inaugurated  by  Chiniquy 
has  been  most  successful,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  now  over  30,000  French-Canadian  Prot- 
estants in  Canada  and  at  least  40,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  exodus  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
among  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
their  descendants  has  been  very  great,  and  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  estimate  that  they  have  lost 
in  this  way  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions. 
It  is  known  that  in  England  Rome  is  losing  by 
tens  of  thousands.  The  number  of  English  Roman 
Catholics,  when  Irish  and  foreigners  are  excluded, 
is  very  small. 

But  the  hope  of  a  revolt  from  Rome  is  probably 
derived  by  many  more  from  the  progress  of  Mod- 
ernism (q.v.)  inside  that  Church  than  from  any  other 
cause.  This  movement  is  wide-spread 
5.  Influ-  and  varied  in  its  character.  It  in- 
ence  of  eludes  men  like  the  late  Professor 
"Modem-  Schell  in  Germany,  Professors  Ehr- 
ism."  hardt  and  Wahrmund  in  Austria, 
Murri,  Graf,  Semeria,  Minocchi,  and 
Fogazzaro  in  Italy,  Loisy  and  Houtin  in  France, 
Tyrrell  in  England,  some  of  them  men  who  recog- 
nize the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  scholasti- 
cism of  Aquinas  with  the  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  present  day,  men  who  desire  to  reconcile  the 
Church  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  their  time,  men 
who  desire  to  bring  the  Church  into  living  contact 
with  the  great  social  movements  of  the  present  day 
and  thereby  infuse  a  Christian  spirit  into  these 
movements,  men  who  feel  compelled  to  accept  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  to  hold 
these  independently  of  the  antiquated  standpoint 
of  the  Vatican,  and  men  who  wish  to  see  a  more 
Christian  and  a  less  political  spirit  brought  into  all 
the  activities  of  the  Church.  All  such  find  them- 
selves in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  supreme 
authorities  of  their  Church.  Murri,  Minocchi,  and 
Loisy  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  Vatican, 
and  Tyrrell  died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  The 
future  alone  can  tell  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  permanently 
retain  their  position  in  a  Church  whose  head  is 
"infallible "  and  whose  decisions  are  given 
promptly  and  unmistakably  against  them.  Also 
see  MoDBBNXBU.  John  A.  Bain. 


Bibuograpiit:  Indwpenaable  are  the  BeruAU  Hber  den 
Fortgang  drr  Lob  von  Rom  Beweoung,  a  series  of  publica- 
tioDs  edited  by  P.  Br&unlich.  Munich,  1899.  still  in  prog- 
rem,  covering  the  different  countries  in  which  the  move- 
ment exists.  Consult  also:  J.  A.  Bain.  New  Reformation. 
Recent  Evangelical  Mavementa  in  the  Roman  CaOujlie 
Church,  2d  ed..  Edinbuf^h.  1909;  A.  Bourrier.  Ceux  qui  e'en 
vont,  Paris,  1905;  H.  Wegener,  Morgendltmmerung  in 
der  Steiermark,  Mdre,  1904;  A.  Houtin.  La  Criae  du  dergf, 
I'aris,  1907;  A.  Briand,  La  Separation  dea  Hf^iaee  et  de 
I'Hat,  ib.  1905;  P.  Roeegger.  Mein  Himmelreieh,  Leip»ie. 
1907;  J.  McCabe,  Decay  qfChurth  of  Rome,  New  York.  1909. 

LOSERTH,  Id'z&rt,  JOHANN:  Austrian  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Fulneck  (a  village  near  Neutitschein, 
26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Prerau),  Moravia,  Sept.  1,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
(Ph.D.,  1870),  and  after  being  a  gymnasial  pro- 
fessor in  Vienna  (1871-75)  was  professor  of  gen- 
eral history  at  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Czemowitz  imtil  1893,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  of  prafcssor  of  history  at  Graz. 
He  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
early  Bohemian  history,  the  Wyclif  and  Htissite 
movements,  and  the  history  of  Anabaptism  and  the 
Countei^Reformation.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications, special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Beitrdge  zur  GeschichU  der  huasitischen 
Bewegung  (6  parts,  Vienna,  1877-94);  Husa  und 
Wiclif  (Prague,  1884;  Eng.  transl  by  M.  J.  Evans, 
Wydif  and  Husa,  London,  1884);  Die  Stadt  Wald- 
ahut  und  die  txfrderdaterreichiache  Regierung  162S- 
1626  (Vienna,  1891);  Der  Anabaptiamua  in  Tirol 
(1893);  BaUhaaar  Hubmaier  und  die  An/dnge  der 
Wiedertaufe  in  Mdhren  (Brtinn,  1893);  Studien  zur 
engliachen  Kirchenpolitik  im  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert 
(2  parts,  Vienna,  1894-1907);  Der  Communiamua 
der  mdhriachen  Wiedertdufer  im  aechzehnten  Jakr- 
hundert  (1895);  Die  ateiriache  Religionapazifikation 
(Graz,  1896);  Der  Sankt  Pauler-Formular,  Brief e 
und  Urkunden  aua  der  Zeit  Konig  Wemela  II., 
(Prague,  1896);  Erzherzog  Karl  II.  und  die  Frage 
der  Errichtung  einea  Kloaterratea  /Or  Inneroaterreich 
(Vienna,  1897);  Die  Reformation  und  Gegenre/orma- 
tion  in  den  inneroaterreichiachen  Ldndem  im  aech- 
zehnten  JahrhundeH  (Stuttgart,  1898);  Die  Salz- 
burger  Provimialaynode  von  1649  (Vienna.  1898); 
and  Geachichte  dea  apdteren  MUtelaUera,  1197-1492 
(Munich,  1903).  He  has  likewise  edited  for  the  Wy- 
cliffe  Society  Wyclif 's  De  eccleaia  (London,  1886); 
Sermonea  (4  vols.,  1887-90);  De  euchariatia  tractatua 
major  (1892);  Opua  Evangdicum  (4  vols.,  1895-96); 
De  dvili  dominie  (4  vols.,  1900-04),  De  poteaUUe  pap<e 
(1907);  and  Daa  Archiv  dea  Hauaea  Stubenberg  (Graz, 
1908)  as  well  as  the  collection  of  acts  and  correspond- 
ence for  the  history  of  the  Countei^Reformation  in 
Inner  Austria  imder  the  Archdukes  Karl  II.  and 
Ferdinand  II.  in  the  Fontea  rerum  Auatriacarum, 
vols.  1.,  Iviii.,  Ix.  (Vienna,  1898-1907). 

LOT:  The  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abram. 
According  to  the  story  in  Genesis,  in  his  migration 
from  Haran  to  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Abram  was 
accompanied  by  Lot  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  afterward 
Lot  separated  from  Abram  (xiii.  1  sqq.),  and  setr 
tied  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  at  Sodom,  where  he  was 
taken  captive,  but  was  liberated  by  Abram  (xiv. 
1  sqq.).  He  incurred  still  more  danger  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe brought  by  God  upon  the  vale  of  Siddim 
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(xvili.-rix.).  The  angels,  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  iniquity  of  the  Sodomites,  were  hospitably 
received  by  Lot,  who  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
hospitality  was  even  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
family,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Sodomites,  in 
their  lust,  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  the 
strangers.  So  the  angels  protected  the  family  of 
the  righteous  Lot  and  rescued  them  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Sodom.  Lot's  sons-in-law  mocked  at  the 
warning  and  stayed  in  the  city.  Lot  himself  had 
to  be  torn  away  by  force  (xix.  16  sqq.).  Lot  was 
bidden  not  to  look  about  him,  neither  to  rest  till 
he  came  to  the  mountains.  But  this  was  beyond 
his  strength,  so  he  begged  leave  to  remain  in  Zoar, 
according  to  Gen.  xiii.  10,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Lot's  wife  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  and  by  thus  transgressing  that 
express  prohibition  she  brought  about  her  own 
punishment,  for  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
(This  detail  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  so  saturated  with  salt  that  its 
vapor  deposits  a  salty  crust  on  surrounding  ob- 
jects.) Hence  she  stood  conspicuous,  a  pillar  of 
salt  on  the  shore  (Luke  xvii.  32;  cf.  Wisdom,  x. 
7;  Josephus,  Ant.,  I.,  xi.  4). 

The  judgment  is  described  as  a  rain  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (cf.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  region  became  deso- 
late. That  the  latter  was  a  historic  event  is 
undoubted.  It  profoundly  impressed  the  surround- 
mg  peoples,  and  was  borne  in  mind,  especially  in 
Israel,  throughout  all  ages  as  a  remarkable  divine 
judgment  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22;  Amos  iv.  11;  Hos. 
xi.  8;  Isa.  i.  9,  iii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  14;  Zeph. 
ii.  9).  The  classic  writers  also  speak  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Strabo,  xvi.  2,  knows  of  thirteen  cities 
that  were  destroyed  in  that  region;  whereas  he 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  sea  to  earthquakes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  hot  springs  of  both  asphalt 
and  brimstone.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  7,  tells  of  a 
monstrous  fire  that  swept  this  district,  kindled  by 
lightning.  Even  the  geographical  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea  might  vouch  for  that  violent  eruption  of 
destructive  elements:  at  all  events,  to  render  it 
more  easily  conceivable.  See  Palestine.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  according 
to  which  only  the  valley  plain  was  stricken  by  the 
shower,  that  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  volcanic  disturbance.  The  Dead 
Sea,  to  be  sure,  did  not  owe  its  original  existence  to 
the  catastrophe;  it  was  then,  however,  that  the 
southern  tract  of  the  sea  subsided.  Lot  did  not 
stay  in  Zoar,  but  went  up  into  the  mountains  with 
his  two  daughters,  and  lived  there  in  a  cave.  His 
daughters  thinking  they  could  obtain  no  husbands 
in  that  isolated  situation,  unlawfully  contrived  to 
get  offspring  of  their  father  by  stealth:  a  circum- 
stance recalled  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  names  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gen.  xix.  38).  However,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  story  is  possibly  taken  from  the  genea- 
logical tradition  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  since  in  the 
estimation  of  primitive  antiquity,  it  was  of  so  high 
importance  for  a  woman  to  obtain  posterity  that  in 
order  to  achieve  this  end  she  would  not  scruple  even 
at  incest,  and  that  in  fact  people  would  regard  such 
oonduct  of  the  tribal  mothers  even  in  a  heroic  light. 


As  touching  the  entire  scope  and  content  of  the 
story  of  Lot,  the  same  is  no  product  of  Jewish 
fancy,  but  rather  arose  from  the  tradition  which 
was  a  conunon  heritage  of  Abraham's  people,  and 
one  very  tenacious  of  local  recollections.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  relation  harmonizes  with  that 
patriarchal  era  when  those  simpler  Semitic  pastoral 
tribes  contrasted  to  advantage,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  hospitality,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Car 
naanitic  towns;  and  the  most  devout  of  them  were 
supposed  to  enjoy  more  immediate  conversation  with 
the  deity  than  was  later  the  case  with  the  people  of 
God  themselves.  For  description  of  the  region  see 
Moab;  Palestine.  C.  von  Orelli. 

Bibliography:  The  commentaries  on  Genesis  deal  with  the 
subject,  as  do  some  of  the  worlcs  on  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. Ck>n8ult:  DB,  iii.  150-152;  EB,  iii.  2824-25; 
JE,  viii.  185-186.  The  Koran  has  many  passages  which 
embody  traditions,  partly  of  Talmudic  origin,  regarding  Lot. 

LOTS,  HEBREW  USE  OF. 

Urim  and  Thummim  ($1). 
Methods  of  Employment  (S  2). 
The  Lot  in  Common  Life  ($  3). 

Apart  from  prophecy,  the  lot  takes  the  first  place 

in  ancient  Israel  as  a  means  of  seeking  counsel  of 

the  deity.     In  early  times  there  existed  various 

methods  of  casting  lots,  as  by  means 

I.  Urim  of  wooden  staves  or  arrows  (rhab- 
and  domancy,  Hos.  iv.  12;  cf.  Ezek.  xxi. 
Thummim.  21),  employed  also  by  Babylonians  and 
by  Arabs.  But  this  and  other  meth- 
ods of  questioning  the  deity  (necromancy,  the  con- 
juration of  spirits,  etc.)  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute as  heathenish  magic,  and  the  only  legitimate 
form  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh  was  that  practised 
by  the  priest,  the  casting  of  lots  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (q.v.).  The  way  in  which 
these  lots  were  handled  shows  that  they  stood  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  priestly  Ephod 
(q.v.).  When  therefore  Saul  or  David  wished  to 
ask  counsel  of  Yahweh  through  the  casting  of  lots, 
they  said  to  the  priest:  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  18,  Septuagint;  A.  V.  "  Bring  hither 
the  ark  of  God  " ;  cf.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  From  I  Sam. 
xiv.  37  sqq.,  Septuagint,  it  appears  that  the  two 
lots  bore  the  names  Urim  and  Thummim.  Saul 
prays  before  questioning  the  oracle:  "  If  the  sin  is 
upon  me  or  upon  Jonathan,  let  Urim  appear:  if  it 
is  upon  the  people,  then  let  Thunuxiim  appear  " 
(cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  Text  of  .  .  .  Samuel,  p. 
89,  Oxford,  1890).  The  proper  explanation  of  the 
words  Urim  and  Thununim  is  not  certain:  the 
most  probable  one  is  that  the  two  lots  symbolized 
the  two  divisions  of  the  earth's  rotation,  light  and 
darkness,  life  and  death,  yes  or  no.  Urim  is  light 
or  the  full  moon  or  the  upper- world;  Thunmiim 
(from  a  word  meaning  perfection)  means  sunset  or 
under-world.  Worn  upon  the  breast,  on  the  high 
priest's  vestment,  Urim  and  Thummim  may  be 
compared  with  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  fate 
which  were  given  to  Marduk,  who  wore  them  upon 
his  breast. 

Of  what  the  lots  consisted  is  nowhere  stated. 
The  principal  facts  concerning  their  use  appear  in 
several  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ques- 
tions present  a  simple  alternative  which  the  lot 
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IB  expected  to  decide.  Sometimes  they  are  simple 
questions  to  which  Yahweh  is  expected  to  an- 
swer yes  or  no  (cf.  I  Sam.  zxiii.  9 
2.  Methods  sqq.,  zzx.  8;  II  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19; 
of  Bm-  Judges  xz.  23).  At  other  times,  the  lot 
irioyment  must  decide  between  two  possibilities; 
if,  however,  one  possibility  must  be 
determined  from  among  a  niunber,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  one  possibility  after  another  the  number  is 
reduced  to  two.  An  example  of  this  is  when  Saul 
wishes  to  discover  among  the  whole  people  the 
guilty  one.  Lots  are  first  cast  between  the  entire 
army  on  one  side  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  on  the 
other  (I  Sam.  xiv.  38  sqq.;  similarly  in  I  Sam.  xx. 
20  sqq.;  Josh.  vii.  16  sqq.).  Hence  the  lots  con- 
sisted of  two  objects  of  some  sort  (staves,  stones, 
or  similar  objects),  one  of  which  signified  yes  and 
the  other  no.  In  special  cases,  however,  any  ap- 
propriate significance  was  attributed  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  may  possibly  be  concluded  from  II  Sam. 
xiv.  18  sqq.  tlutt  Urim  signified  the  affirmative, 
and  Thummim  the  negative.  Inquiry  w^s  made 
as  to  the  sin  of  Saul  and  Jonathan;  if  Urim  came 
out,  the  sin  was  proved,  if  Thunmiim  came  out,  it 
signified  a  negative  answer  and  therefore  that  the 
sin  rested  upon  the  anny.  From  the  prophetic 
books  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim were  two  small  idols,  possibly  teraphim,  since 
teraphim  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  ephod  (Hos.  iii.  4;  cf.  Judges  xvii.  6);  they  also 
appear  alongside  of  spirits  and  ghosts  as  empiojred 
in  the  consultation  of  oracles  (II  Kings  xxiii.  24). 
If  Yahweh  were  angiy,  he  did  not  reply;  when, 
from  certain  happenings  during  the  casting  of  the 
lots,  the  priest  drew  the  conclusion  that  tl^  divin- 
ity was  not  willing  to  answer,  he  ceased  further 
questioning.  By  II  Sam.  v.  23-24  it  is  indicated 
that  the  priest,  on  his  own  initiative,  added  cer- 
tain explanations  which  he  perhaps  deduced  from 
some  of  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  privilege 
of  casting  the  lots  belonged  exclusively  to  the  priest, 
whose    characteristic    duties    were    precisely    the 
wearing  of  the  ephod  and  the  casting  of  the  lots. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  care  of  the  Urim  and  Thimi- 
mim  is  designated  as  an  essential  chaige  of  the 
priest  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8).    This  possession  may  have 
contributed   largely   to    make   the   priestly  office 
hereditary,  the  knowledge   and  ability  to  handle 
the  oracle  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
In  ancient  times,  the  casting  of  lots  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  Israelites.    It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  often  the  Israelites  sought 
counsel  of  the  deity  in   reference  to 
3.  The      possible    eventualities    just    as    they 
Lot  in      made  use  of  the  service  of  the  seers 
Common    (cf.  I  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.).     According  to 
Life.       the  priestly  writer,   Joshua  was  di- 
rected to  ask  an  answer  from  the  lots 
by  means  of  the  priest  (Nmn.  xxvii.  21;    cf.  Josh, 
ix.  6  sqq.).    In  jiuisprudenoe  also  the  lots  played  a 
part;  in  intricate  cases  they  were  used  to  discover 
the  guilty  (Josh.  vii.  16  sqq.;   I  Sam.  xiv.  36  sqq.), 
and  decisions  in  other  cases  were  reached  by  their 
aid  (Esek.  xxiv.  6;   Prov.  xviii.  18,  xvi.  33;   Matt, 
xxvii.  36).    After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  his- 


torical narratives  cease  to  mention  the  lots  of  Urim 
and  Thununim;  internal  evidence  favors  the  as- 
sumption that  they  lost  their  importance.  The 
prophets  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
it  is  to  them  that,  for  example,  Ahas  turns  with 
questions  that  David  would  have  sought  to  solve 
by  the  sacred  lots  (I  Kings  xxii.  5).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  no  longer 
existed  in  the  second  temple.  Alongside  of  the 
lituigical  lots,  secular  lots  (if  this  expression  be 
permitted)  were  always  In  favor;  booty  taken  in 
war  was  always  divided  by  means  of  lots  (Joel  iii. 
3;  Nah.  til.  10;  Ob.  11).  In  controversies  re- 
garding possession  a  decision  was  reached  by  cast- 
ing lots  (Prov.  xviii.  18)  and  in  similar  ways  (cf. 
also  Zech.  ii.  1).  The  lots,  usually  small  stones, 
were  shaken  in  the  bosom,  that  is,  in  the  fold  of 
the  dress  in  front,  until  one  fell  out  (Prov.  xvL 
33).  At  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  the  cast- 
ing of  lots  was  still  resorted  to;  for  example,  in  the 
selection  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  7-10),  in  the  division  of  the  days 
of  office  among  the  priests  (Luke  i.  9;  cf.  I  Chitm. 
xxiv.  6  sqq.),  and  in  apportioning  the  contribution  of 
wood  for  the  altar  (Neh.  x.  34).  I.  Bbnunobr. 
BiBUooBArar:  Conaolt  the  literstim  nndBr  DirntATion; 
Ephod;  Usot  akd  Tmnamf;  the  sitidM  imdsr  thoM 
worda  in  Um  Bible  DieCionariae;  also  the  worke  men- 
tioned mder  Abchboloot,  BtsijcaIj,  by  Nowaek  and 
Benainter,  and  otbera. 

LOTZ,  lets,  WILHBLM  PHILIPP  FRIBDRICH 
FBRDmAIID:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Caasel 
Apr.  12,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsio  (Ph.D.,  1879;  lie.  theoL,  1883) 
and  Gottingen,  and  in  1883  became  privat-docent 
at  the  former  institution.  In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Erlangen  as  privat-docent  and  tutor,  but 
in  1884  accepted  a  call  to  Vienna  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Evangel- 
ical theological  faculty.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  there  in  1884,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  of  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Erlangen.  He  has  written:  Die  InKhrifttn 
Tiglathpileser*9  /.  in  transtcribiertem  aaeyriathem 
Chrundtezt  mU  Uebenetsung  und  Kommeniar  (Lei|>- 
sic,  1880);  QucBttianea  de  hitlaria  eabboH  (1883); 
OuckichU  und  Offenbarung  im  AUen  Testament 
(1891);  Die  Bundedade  (1901);  Dae  AUe  Teeta- 
ment  und  die  Wieeenachaft  (1905) ;  Die  biblieehe  Ur- 
geeMchte  in  ihrem  VerhOUnie  gu  den  Uruiteagen 
anderer  VOUcer,  tu  den  ieraditiedien  VolkeenMungen 
und  mm  Oamen  der  HeUigen  Sdaift  (1907);  and 
Hebrdiache  Sprachiehre  (1908). 

LOTZB,  let'se,  RUDOLF  HBRMAIHI:  Ger- 
man philosopher;  b.  at  Bautsen  (31  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Dresden),  Saxony,  May  21,  1817;  d.  at  Berlin  July 
1,  1881.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  taking  degrees  in  both 
subjects,  and  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  there  in  1842.  He  was  called  to  Gdt- 
tingen  in  1844,  and  to  Berlin  in  1881,  but  here  he 
was  able  to  lecture  only  a  part  of  one  semester. 
Lotae  was  one  of  the  most  influential  philosc^hera 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
he  has  many  followers,  particularly  among  theo- 
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lagians.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
speculation  ethical  and  religious  needs  come  into 
their  full  rights.  His  philosophy  represents  a  re- 
action against  the  ideological  pantheism  of  Hegel, 
which  seemed  to  sacrifice  all  individuality  and  va- 
riety in  existence  to  a  formal  and  abstract  scheme 
of  development.  Lotae  characterised  his  phUo- 
Bophical  standpoint  tm  teleological  idealism,  and  he 
regarded  ethics  as  the  starting-point  of  metaphys- 
ics. While  enforcing  the  medianical  view  of  na- 
ture, he  sought  to  show  that  mechanism,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  incomprehensible, 
except  as  the  realisation  of  a  world  of  moral  ideas. 
Thus,  each  causal  series  becomes  at  the  same  time 
a  teleolQgical  series.  Lotze  worked  out  this  recon- 
ciliation of  mechanism  and  teleology  by  com- 
bining with  the  monads  of  Leibnits  (q.v.,  {  2)  the 
absolute  substance  of  Spinoza  (q.v.),  in  which  in- 
dividual things  (monads)  are  grounded,  and  through 
whose  all-inclusive  unity  interrelation  is  possible. 
Some  of  LiOtse's  more  important  works  are:  Meta- 
phytik  (Leipsic,  1841);  Loffik  (1843);  Medinniache 
Pwyehologie  oder  Phynologie  der  Sede  (1862);  Min 
Arofcosnttis.  Ideen  twr  Natvrge9chichte  und  Oe- 
KkidUe  der  MenaMteU  (3  vols.,  1866-64;  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinbuigh,  1885),  his  principal 
work;  GtsckiehU  der  Authetik  in  DetUachland 
(Mimich,  1868);  and  the  unfinished  System  der 
Pkiloaopkie  (vol.  i.,  Logik,  Leipsic,  1874;  voL  ii., 
Mdapkyeik,  1879;  Eng.  transl.  of  both,  2  parts, 
Oxford,  1884).  After  Lotze's  death  appeared 
Diktate,  notes  from  his  lectures  on  the  various 
phflosophical  disciplines  (8  parts,  Leipsic,  1882-84; 
Eng.  transl.  by  G.  T.  Ladd,  Otdlinea,  6  vols.,  Boston, 
1884-1887);  also  Kleine  Schriften  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1886-1804).  Hubert  Evans. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  exoeUent  bibliognphy,  ineluding  raf- 
erenoes  to  materuJ  which  appeared  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, is  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictianary  cfiPhOottn^y  and 
Ptydiologjf,  III..  L  347-360.  Consult:  £.  yon  Hart- 
mann,  LoUe'§  PhiloaopMe^  Leipaio.  1888;  L.  StAhlin, 
JToni;  LoCm  und  AttedU,  ib.  1888.  Eng.  tranel..  Edinbuigh, 
1880;  O.  Vorbrodt,  Prineipien  der  Ethik  und  der  Ae- 
KgienephUceophu  hoiaee,  I>Miau,  1881;  H.  Jones.  A 
CriHottl  Account  cf  0\»  PhUoBophy  of  Lotae,  Glasgow,  1806; 
H.  C.  IQng.  An  Outline  of  (A«  MiarocoemuM  cf  Hermann 
LoiMe,  Oberlin.  1808;  O.  T.  Ladd.  Lotae'e  Influenea  on 
Theotogy,  in  The  New  World,  iy  (1808),  401-421;  A. 
Tlenes.  Lotae'e  Oedanken  eu  den  Prineijrienfragen  der 
Ethik,  Heidelberg.  1806;  W.  Wallaoe.  Lecturea  and  Ea- 
aaya  on  Natural  Theoloffy  and  Ethiea,  Oxford,  1808;  O. 
Pape,  Lotae'e  religidae  WOtane^auuno,  Erlangen,  1800; 
V.  F.  Moore,  Ethical  Aapecte  cf  Lotae'e  Metaphyeica,  New 
York.  lOOl. 

LOUIS  IZ. :  King  of  France  and  Roman  Catholic 
saint;  b.  at  Poissy  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Paris)  Apr.  25, 
1215;  d.  before  Tunis  Aug.  25,  1270.  His  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  died  when  he  was  only  eleven  jrears 
old,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile  (Nov.  15, 
1226).  His  mother,  a  pioua  and  very  capable 
woman,  had  him  educated  by  brothers  of  the  Fran- 
dscan  and  Dominican  orders.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  his  nobles  and  later  the  bishops 
of  the  realm  gave  him  much  trouble,  but  he  at  last 
restored  order  in  his  kingdom. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
he  undertook  a  crusade  (1248).  In  August  he 
sailed  for  Cypnu,  the  rendesvous  of  the  crusaders, 


with  an  army  of  40,000.  The  next  spring  he  set 
sail  for  E^ypt,  and  landed  at  Damietta  June  4, 
1249.  He  took  the  town  without  a  blow,  then  de- 
feated a  Mohammedan  army  and  advanced  up  the 
Nile  to  Mansurah,  whence  he  had  to  retreat,  after 
fighting  a  battle  with  the  Saracens.  The  king  and 
his  whole  army  were  taken  captive,  but  after  tedi- 
ous negotiations  were  set  free  for  a  laige  ransom. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  army,  scarcely  6,000  men, 
Louis  sailed  to  Acre  and  stayed  in  the  Holy  Land 
four  jrears,  only  returning  to  France  when  recalled 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  whom  he  had  left  as 
regent  (Nov.,  1252).  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  Nasareth  in  thankfulness  for  his  release  from 
captivity.  In  1270  he  led  another  crusade  to 
Tunis,  landing  in  July  at  the  site  of  Carthage, 
where  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army  to  which 
the  king  himself  succumbed.  His  son  Philip  III. 
made  peace  with  the  emir  and  returned  to  iVanoe, 
carrjring  the  ashes  of  his  father. 

Louis  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.,  Aug.  11, 
1297;  his  day  is  Aug.  25.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  was  of  a  pious  disposition  and  delighted 
in  prayers  and  penances.  Although  naturally 
gentle,  Louis  was  intolerant  toward  heretics  and  in- 
fidels, and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  a  Jew  was  to  strike  him  with 
your  sword.  He  was  also  superstitious;  he  brought 
back  from  the  Holy  Land  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  for  which  he  built  the 
Sflinte-Chapelle  in  Paris.  The  authenticity  of  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1269  (q.v.)  has  been 
questioned.  In  this  document  he  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Galilean  Church  against  the  claims 
of  the  pope. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Utss  of  Louis  are  Tery  numerous;  the 
most  noted  is  by  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  ed.  J.  de  Gaulle, 
6  vols..  Paris,  1846-51.  Others  are  by  A.  Mignon,  ib. 
1853;  J.  A.  Faure,  2  tdIs..  ib.  1865;  F.  P.  G.  Guiaot, 
Oreot  Chrietiana  cf  Franca,  SU  Louia  and  Calvin,  London, 
1809;  Hermitte,  ib.  1876;  V.  Verlaque,  ib.  1885;  G.  V. 
Langlois.  ib.  1886;  H.  Wallon,  2  vols.,  ib.  1887;  M.  Sepet, 
ib.  1888;  M.  H.  F.  Delaborde,  ib.  1809.  Consult  further, 
P.  VioUet,  Lea  AtaklieaemenU  de  S.  Louia,  4  vols.,  ib.  1881- 
1886;  J.  Miehelet,  PhiUppe-AueuaU  at  S.  Louia,  ib.  n.d.; 
A.  Leooy  de  la  M arehe,  8,  Louia,  eon  gouvemement  at  aa 
politique,  ib.  1887;  E.  Berger,  5.  Louia  at  Innocent  IV „ 
ib.  1803;  S.  de  Froissart,  S,  Louia  at  laa  croiaadea,  ib.  1806; 
M.  Fromman,  Landgraf  Ludvrie  III,  der  Fromma,  Jena, 
1007;  and  the  literature  under  Cbubadsb. 

LOURDES:  A  dty  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Hautes-Pyr^nte,  situated  near  the  river 
Gave-du-Pau  about  22  miles  s.e.  of  Pau.  Lourdes 
was  a  fortified  town  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
CoBsars  and  still  possesses  a  chAteau  fort.  The  in- 
habitants number  about  5,000.  During  the  last 
half  century  Lourdes  has  become  famous  through- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  world  in  consequence  of 
the  series  of  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Viigin  Ifaty 
to  Bemadette  l^ubirous,  a  child  of  the  town,  in 
1868.  The  girl,  who  at  that  time  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  is  described  as  being  somewhat  in- 
firm in  health,  and  inferior  both  in  physical  and 
mental  development  to  the  average  child  of  her 
age.  She  belonged  to  a  poor  peasant  family,  and 
was  simple  and  ignorant,  knowing  neither  how  to 
read  nor  write,  and  unable  to  speak  French — her 
language  being  the  patois  of  the  locality.    Hie 
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Btory  of  the  apparitions,  which  were  seen  only  by 
Bernadette,  is  as  follows:  On  Thursday,  Feb.  11, 
1858,  in  company  with  her  sister  Marie  and  Jeanne 
Abadie,  a  playmate  of  about  the  same  age,  she 
went  to  gather  sticks  for  fire-wood  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gave  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Arriving 
at  a  mill-race  near  a  grotto  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  two  companions  crossed  over,  and  Bemadette, 
intending  to  do  the  same,  renmined  behind  a  few 
minutes  in  ordev  to  remove  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. While  thus  occupied  she  was  startled  by  a 
noise  as  of  a  great  wind,  though  the  atmosphere 
was  at  the  time  quite  calm.  In  a  moment  her  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  briar-bush  growing  beneath 
a  kind  of  natural  niche  at  the  openhig  of  the  grotto. 
The  bush  seemed  agitated;  a  "  golden  cloud  "  ap- 
peared above  it,  and  above  the  cloud  in  front  of 
the  niche  appeared  the  form  of  a  woman.  She  was 
youthful  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  robed  in 
white  with  a  blue  saah  around  her  waist.  Her  feet 
were  bare  but  on  each  was  a  gold-colored  rosette, 
and  in  her  hands  was  a  rosary  of  white  beads 
stnmg  on  a  golden  chain.  She  smiled  graciously 
and  beckoned  to  Bemadette  to  approach.  The 
latter  obeyed  and  at  the  same  time  began  instinc- 
tively to  recite  her  beads.  The  lady  then  assumed 
an  attitude  of  silent  prayer,  reciting,  however,  with 
Bemadette  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  each 
decad.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  two  com- 
panions had  returned.  They  were  naturally  sur- 
prised to  find  Bemadette  on  her  knees  praying  in 
such  a  place,  and  seeing  nothing  themselves  to  ac- 
count for  her  enraptured  gaze,  they  laughed  at  her 
and  brought  her  home.  Here  the  experience  was 
treated  as  an  illusion  and  the  girl  was  forbidden  to 
retum  to  the  grotto.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
however  (Feb.  14),  she  obtained  permission  to  re- 
visit the  place  in  company  with  a  few  children  of 
her  own  age.  She  again  saw  the  same  vLsion  and 
soon  went  into  an  ecstasy  from  which  she  was 
aroused  by  a  woman  living  near,  who  was  attracted 
to  the  scene  by  the  other  girls  who,  though  seeing 
nothing,  were  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  changed 
appearance  of  their  companion.  After  this  expe- 
rience she  was  again  restrained  from  going  to  the 
grotto,  but  a  few  ladies  of  the  town  moved  by 
curiosity  brought  her  back  on  Feb.  18.  The  mys- 
terious lady  appeared  as  before,  and  speaking  to 
Bemadette  asked  her  to  retum  to  the  place  daily 
for  a  fortnight.  She  promised  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  three  following  days  (Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday)  the  same  experiences  were  enacted  at  the 
grotto  in  the  presence  of  an  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  s()ectators.  Nothing  was  seen  by  any  of  them, 
but  they  were  all  deeply  impressed  by  the  ecstatic 
expression  on  the  features  of  the  little  girl.  In- 
deed, so  great  had  become  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
that  the  civil  authorities  saw  fit  to  interfere,  and 
the  day  following  a  couple  of  policemen  were  de- 
tailed to  accompany  Bemadette  to  the  grotto, 
but  on  this  occasion  nothing  was  seen.  The  next 
day,  however,  the  vision  again  appeared  and  also 
on  the  following  day  (Feb.  24)  on  which  occasion 
Bemadette  received  a  command  from  the  lady  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto.     This  she  did  with  her  hands,  and  at  once 


a  stream  of  water  appeared  (the  place  had  previ- 
ously been  perfectly  dry)  which  gnidually  increased 
in  volume  until  it  became  a  settled  perennial  spring 
furnishing  water  in  abundance  for  the  piscinas  and 
taps  used  by  the  pilgrims  (about  33,000  gallons  per 
day).  The  apparition  was  seen  again  on  Feb.  26, 
and  on  the  27  th,  when  Bemadette  received  the  com- 
mand to  ''  go  and  tell  the  priests  to  build  a  chapel  '' 
at  the  spot.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  28,  the  experience 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  more  than  2,000 
spectators.  The  phenomenon  recurred  on  the  tw^o 
following  days,  but  on  Mar.  3  nothing  was  seen. 
Mar.  4  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  days  on  which 
Bemadette  had  promised  to  visit  the  grotto.  A 
multitude  of  15,000  expectant  persons  crowded  about 
the  place;  the  vision  came  as  usual,  but  nothing 
extraordinary  occurred.  Bemadette  retumed  on 
the  following  days  but  nothing  appeared  until  Mar. 
25  (feast  of  the  Annunciation),  when  in  answer  to 
Bemadette 's  request  that  the  mysterious  lady  tell 
her  name,  she  received  the  reply:  "  I  am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.''  Twelve  days  passed  with- 
out any  further  manifestation,  but  on  Apr.  7  the 
vision  was  renewed,  and  still  again  three  months 
later,  July  16.  This  was  the  eighteenth  and  last 
apparition.  From  the  outset  the  local  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  held  aloof  and  showed  themselves 
scarcely  less  skeptical  than  the  civil  functionaries. 
Bemadette  was  put  through  long  and  trying  inter- 
rogatory ordeals  on  the  part  of  both,  but  she  main- 
tained her  story  even  to  its  details  without  con- 
tradicting herself  under  severe  cross-examination, 
and  it  remained  the  conviction  of  her  examiners 
that  she  was  truthful  and  sincere  in  relating  her 
experiences.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting 
that  she  never  sought  notoriety  or  any  pecuniary 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  visions,  and  besides,  it 
was  freely  admitted  as  inconceivable  that  one  so 
young  and  so  mentally  deficient  could  concoct  and 
successfully  carry  out  a  deceptive  scheme  of  such 
magnitude.  Shortly  after  the  events  above  re- 
lated she  went  to  live  with  the  Hospital  Sisters 
established  in  the  town,  and  it  was  only  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  that  she  finished  team- 
ing how  to  read  and  write.  She  later  became  a 
member  of  the  order  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
went  to  live  in  the  convent  of  Nevers,  where  she 
die<l  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Apart  from  the  ap- 
paritions at  the  grotto  she  never  had  any  extraor- 
dinary psychic  experience. 

The  great  sensation  produced  by  the  apparitions, 
and  the  repeated  assertion  that  miracles  were  being 
wrought  at  the  grotto,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
local  chim;h  authorities  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  an  episcopal  commission  to  that  effect  was 
appointed  by  Mgr.  Laurence,  bishop  of  Tarbes,  in 
July,  1858.  The  inquiry  referred  not  only  to  the 
apparitions,  but  also  to  the  alleged  miraculous 
occurrences,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Mgr.  Laurence  four  years  later. 
It  was  favorable  throughout  to  the  miraculous  and 
supernatural  character  of  the  episodes,  and  in  Jan., 
1862,  the  bishop  issued  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that:  "  these  apparitions  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  truth,  and  that  the  faithful  are  justified  in 
believing  them  to  be  true.    We  humbly  submit  our 
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decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
who  governs  the  Universal  Church."  No  official 
decision  in  the  matter  has  been  rendered  by  papal 
authority,  but  the  three  popes  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X.  are  known  to  have  expressed  their  per- 
sonal belief  in  the  reality  of  the  apparitions  and  sub- 
sequent miracles.  Official  approbation  has,  how- 
ever, been  secured  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
liturgical  office  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  be  in- 
Berted  in  the  breviary  for  certain  localities,  while 
churches  bearing  that  name  have  been  erected  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Lourdes  soon  became  a 
rendezvous  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  1872  the  national  pilgrimages,  viz.,  from  the 
different  provinces  of  France,  were  begun.  These 
take  place  every  year  about  Aug.  15,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  town  often  receives  at  once  as  many 
as  60,000  pilgrims.  The  beautiful  basilica  which 
stands  above  the  grotto  was  consecrated  in  1876, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  which  stands 
on  a  lower  level  directly  beneath  the  basilica  was 
finished  in  1901.  [Before  these  churches  is  a  park, 
the  broad  space  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  scene  of 
the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  takes 
place  daily.  The  sick  in  all  stages  of  disease  are  lined 
up  on  the  edge  of  this  space  and  so  are  passed  by  the 
consecrated  Host  and  the  attendant  clergy  and  pil- 
grims, and  then  it  is  that  miraculous  cures  are  alleged 
to  be  performed.]  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibuoqhaprt:  For  a  description  of  Lourdes  consult:  Q. 
Mares.  Lovrdea  et  sss  environs^  Bordeaux,  1894.  For  the 
pbeDomena  from  a  sympathetic  standpoint:  O.  Bertrin, 
Hutoire  critxqtte  dea  ivinemertU  de  Lovrdn,  ApparHiona  d 
guiruaona,  Lourdes,  1906,  Eng.  trans].,  Lourdea;  A  Hiat.  cf 
ita  Apparitiona  and  Cvrea,  New  York,  1906;  H.  Laoserre, 
Lea  Epiaodaa  tniracuUux  de  Lonrdea,  Paris,  1886,  Eng. 
traiul.,  Miraculoua  Epiaodaa  of  Lourdea,  London,  1884;  R. 
F.  Qarke.  Lourdea^  and  Ua  Miradea,  London,  1889.  The 
critical  or  antagonistic  point  of  view  is  set  forth  in  E.  E.  C. 
A.  Zola,  Lovrdea,  Paris,  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  same  title,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  DoBous,  La  GroUa  de  Lourdea,  Paris,  1874; 
Justinus,  Lourdet  in  het  litht  der  nievwere  ioeienaehap, 
'a  Hertogenbosch,  1895;  J.  B.  Estrade,  Lea  Apparitiona  de 
Lourdea,  Lourdes,  1908. 

LOVE:  That  disinterested  and  unselfish  relation 
between  persons,  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
one  is  lost  in  the  other,  in  which  each  esteems  the 
other  better  than  himself  (Phil.  ii.  3).  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  Biblical- 
Christian  conceptions,  having  basal  significance  for 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  but  it  also  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  all 
peopl^  and  times. 

When  John  says,  "  God  is  love  "  (I  John  iv.  16), 
he  does  not  mean  to  give  a  metaphjrsical  definition 
of  the  essence  of  God,  but  to  state  God's  feelings 
toward  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  open  a 
profitable  field  of  speculation  in  regard  to  the  part 
love  holds  in  the  divine  constitution.  Augustine 
first,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  next,  and,  after  him, 
others,  have  endeavored  to  reconstruct  the  Trinity 
by  the  principle  of  love.  Thus,  the  Father  loves 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  (redamando) ; 
both  loves  are  imited  in  love  for  an  object  of  com- 
mon affection  (eondiledio)^  that  is,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful; 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  factor,  not  merely  a  prod- 
uct, of  the  divine  love;  and,  besides,  in  tlie  pro- 
VII.-4 


posed  scheme,  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not 
sufficiently  distinguished.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  love  is  a  lai^  element  of  the  divine  es- 
sence; and  later  theologians,  as,  for  instance,  Dor- 
ner,  in  discussing  the  problem  of  the  Trinity,  give 
it  much  space. 

Love  is  a  basal  principle  in  creation,  in  redemp- 
tion, and  in  Christian  ethics.  God  created  the 
world  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  love;  not  that  the  world  was  neces- 
sary in  any  way;  but  it  delighted  him  to  make  the 
world  and  to  fill  it  with  creatures  whom  he  could 
love;  and  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his 
Son  to  die  for  it  (John  iii.  16).  The  Son,  out  of 
his  free,  divine  love,  laid  down  his  life  for  our  sal- 
vation (Matt.  XX.  23).  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  imto  himself  (II  Cor.  v.  19);  and 
this  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  only  and  exclusive 
groimd  of  our  salvation  and  of  our  sanctification 
(Acts  iv.  12).  Love  is  the  source  and  center  of  the 
development  of  the  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  the 
chief  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Our  Lord  set  his 
approval  upon  the  Mosaic  summary  of  the  law  in 
the  form  of  love  to  God  and  man  (Matt.  xxii.  37- 
40;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  5;  Lev.  xix.  18),  and  gave  his  fol- 
lowers the  "  new  commandment,"  that  they  should 
love  one  another  (John  xiii.  34).  Paul  (»kl]s  love 
"  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  and 
"  the  end  of  the  conunandment "  (I  Tim.  i.  5);  Peter 
exhorts  to  love  as  the  fruit  of  holy  living  (I  Pet. 
i.  22;  II  Pet.  i.  7);  John  is  particidarly  full  upon 
love  (I  John  ii.  5,  iv.  7,  8),  and  James  calls  love 
of  our  neighbors  ''the  royal  law"  (Jas.  ii.  5,  8). 

Love  manifests  itself  in  the  two  great  directions, 
toward  God  and  toward  our  neighbor,  or  in  the 
contemplative  and  in  the  practical  form;  the 
former  seen  in  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  latter  in  her 
sister  Martha  (Luke  x.  38-42).  Our  Lord  gave  his 
preference  to  the  former.  It  shows  itself  in  prayer, 
meditation,  worship,  and  in  the  communion.  The 
practical  form  manifests  itself  in  all  works  of  be- 
nevolence and  beneficence,  far  and  near.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Christian  to  unite  the  two.  The 
hardest  burden  our  Lord  lays  upon  his  disciples  is 
to  love  their  enemies  (Matt.  v.  44).  Among  hu- 
man relationships  controlled  by  love,  marriage 
occupies  the  first  place  (Eph.  v.  22-33).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  apostle  who  drew  such  a  close 
parallel  between  conjugal  love  and  the  "  great  mys- 
tery *'  of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church  should  treat 
married  life  so  realistically  (I  Cor.  vii.). 

True  love  can  exist  only  between  rational  beings. 
To  speak  of  love  for  animals,  or  of  love  for  a  thing, 
is  to  use  improper  language.  Self-love  is  also  an 
inaccurate  but  indispensable  term.  What  passes  for 
love  in  literature  and  on  the  stage  is  too  commonly 
mere  sexual  longing.  Love  for  gold  (I  Tim.  vi.  10) 
and  love  for  the  world  (I  John  ii.  15)  are  perversions 
of  love,  to  its  destruction.  KabIj  Bubgbb  f* 

LOVE,  FAMILY  OF.    See  Familists. 

LOVE  FEAST.    See  Agape. 

LOVE,  CHRISTOPHER:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Car- 
diff, in  Glamorganshire,  1618;  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  1635.     After  taking  the  master's 
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degree  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  for  refunng 
to  subscribe  Arehbishop  Laud's  canons.  He  went 
to  London,  and  became  domestic  ehi^latn  to  the 
sheriff,  and  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  errors  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  religious 
tyranny  of  the  times.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on 
account  of  an  aggressive  sermon  at  Newcastle,  and 
in  various  ways  persecuted  in  London.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civfl  War  he  was  made  preacher  to 
the  garrison  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  gave  great 
offense  to  the  prelatical  party  by  his  pointed  ut- 
terances. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  pres- 
byterial  ordination  under  the  new  organisation  in 
Jan.  23,  1644,  at  Aldermanbury,  London;  and  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Ijaurenoe  Jewry  in  London, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  eloquence 
and  vigor  of  his  preaching.  He  was  a  strong  Pres- 
byterian, the  leader  of  the  younger  men  c^  that 
party.  In  this  way  he  became  involved  in  a  trea^ 
sonable  correspondence  with  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  to  restore  Charles  II.;  and,  with  many 
^heiB,  was  arrested  May  7,  1651,  and  chosen  to 
make  an  example  of,  to  check  the  Presl^rterian  agi- 
tation against  Cromwell  and  in  favor  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
Aug.  22,  1651.  This  excited  the  indignation  and 
wrath  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  party,  which  had 
petitioned,  by  ministerial  bodies  and  parishes,  in 
vain  for  his  pardon.  He  went  to  his  death  as  their 
hero  and  martyr.  His  f imeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Thomas  Kanton  to  an  immense  sympathising 
audience.  His  sermons  were  published,  after  his 
death,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terians of  London.  The  most  important  of  hia 
works  are:  Orace,  the  TnUh  and  Grmoth,  and  differ- 
Sftl  Degrees  thereof  (22IH  pp.,  London,  1652);  Heaven'e 
Olory,  HeU'e  Terror  (350  pp.,  1653);  CombaU  between 
the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit  (292  pp.,  1654);  TreaHse  of 
Effectual  Calling  (218  pp.,  1658);  The  Natural  Man's 
Case  Stated  (8vo,  280  pp.,  1658);  Sdect  Works  (8vo, 
Glasgow,  1806-07,  2  vols.).  C.  A.  Briogb. 

BauooBAnrr:  D.  N«al.  Hi§i.  tS  ^  Furiiana,  ed.  J.  Toul- 
min.  6  vols..  BaUi,  1703-97;  W.  WUson.  HiaL  and  An- 
Utuitiat  tS  ^  DiUamiinQ  Ckwrtk&a  in  London,  i.  332,  iii. 
330,  4  vols.,  London,  1806-14;  Mmmrin  of  1^  US*  </  Am- 
6roM  BaniM,  ed.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe  for  the  Surtoas  So- 
ciety, no.  50.  Durhem,  1887;  W.  A.  Shaw.  HuA,  of  Hkt 
Bnglith  Churdi  .  .  .  1040-1660,  U.  149,  321,  404.  London, 
1900;  DNB,  zzziv.  166-167. 

LOVE,  WILLIAM  DE  LOSS:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1873), 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1878);  was 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural  sdenoe  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1873- 
1874,  and  principal  of  the  Broadway  Grammar 
School,  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1874-75.  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  from  1878  to  1881,  he  traveled 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  until  1885,  be- 
sides acting  as  supply  for  the  Second  (congrega- 
tional Church,  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  a  year.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Farmington  Avenue 
Church)  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  written  The  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England  (Boston, 
1895)  and  Samson  Occam  and  the  Christian  Indians 
(^  New  Enifiand  {IWO). 


LOW  CHUBCH.    See  Englaitd,  Church  of. 

LOWDER9  CHARLES  FUGE:  London  mission 
preacher;  b.  at  Bath  June  22,  1820;  d.  at  ZeU-am- 
See  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Salsburg),  Austria,  Sept.  9, 
1880.  He  studied  at  King's  College  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (BJL,  1843; 
M.A.,  1845),  and  took  orders  in  1843.  He  was 
curate  at  Walton,  near  Glastonbury,  1843-44,  chap- 
lain of  the  Axbridge  workhouse  1844-45,  curate  of 
Tetbury,  GlouoesterBhire,  1845-51,  then  curate  at 
St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Pimlico,  1851-56.  In  1856 
he  entered  upon  his  life-work  as  head  of  the  mis- 
sion at  St.  George's-in-the-£ast.  The  scene  of  his 
labors  was  in  East  London,  among  the  lowest 
classes.  Through  his  efforts  was  erected  St.  Peter's 
(]burch,  London  Docks,  which  was  consecrated  in 
1866.  Lowder  became  vicar  of  the  new  church  and 
remained  in  this  charge  tiU  his  death.  He  held  High- 
church  views,  was  a  strict  ritualist,  and  resembled  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  his  celibacy  and  his  general 
mode  of  life.  He  published,  besides  some  pamphlets, 
Ten  Years  in  St.  George's  Mission  (London,  1867); 
and  T%oenty~ons  Years  in  St.  Oeorge's  Mission  (1877). 
Bibuoobapht:  Ckarks  Lowdw,  a  Biography,  London.  1882; 

DNB,  zxxir.  187. 

LOWE,  Wn^LIAM  HEHRT:  (]burch  of  England; 
b.  at  Whaplode  Drove  (42  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lincoln), 
Lincolnshire,  Apr.  10,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  CoU^,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1871;  M.A., 
1874).  He  was  Hebrew  lecturer  in  his  college 
(1874-91),  and  chaplain  there  (1874-81).  He  was 
curate  of  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire  (1873-75); 
MUton  (1880-82);  WiHingham  (1886^90);  and 
vicar  of  Fen  Drayton  (1890-91);  and  since  1891 
at  Brisley,  Norfolk.  He  has  edited:  The  Psalnu, 
with  Introductions  and  critical  Notes  (in  conjunction 
with  A.  C.  Jennings;  2  vols.,  London,  1877); 
has  written:  The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah  (1884);  the  commentaries  on  Zechariah 
and  Malachi  in  Ellicott's  Bible  for  En^uh  Readers 
(1884);  and  A  Hebrew  Orammar  (1887);  and  trans- 
lated: Twdve  Odes  of  Hafit  (Cambridge,  1877); 
and  Muntakhab-i  Tawarikh  (Calcutta,  1884). 

LOWER  SAXON  CONFEDERATION:  A  federa- 
tion of  Reformed  churches  in  Lower  Saxony  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  the 
one  church  body  in  Germany  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian system  was  fully  carried  out.  In  Electoral 
Hanover,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Celle,  LOnebuig, 
Hameln,  and  Hanover,  Huguenot  fugitives  had 
been  received  and  had  formed  congregations,  also 
in  the  neighboring  territories  of  Schaumburg-Lippe 
and  Brunswick.  On  Nov.  13,  1699,  it  was  decided 
at  Hanover  to  establish  a  closer  union  between 
these  scattered  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
German  Reformed  bodies  in  Hanover,  (>elle,  and 
BQckebuig  joined  the  confederation.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Brunswick-LQneburg  and  Schaum- 
buig-Lippe  gave  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  the  confederation,  granting  the  union  and  its 
congregations  self-government  but  reserving  the 
so-called  jtara  circa  sacra.  The  first  synod  of  the 
United  Rieformed  churches  in  Lower  Saxony  was 
held  in  July,  1703,  at  Hameln.    The  government 
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of  HaaoTer  ezpresBly  stipulated  that  the  state 
commiaBaiy,  who  was  to  be  present  at  every  synod, 
have  a  seat,  but  not  a  vote.  There  were  at  first 
five  French  and  three  German  congregations  of  the 
confederation.  In  1706  a  German-Dutch  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation  in  Brunswick  joined  the 
confederation;  in  1711  the  German  Reformed  con- 
gregation of  MOnden  (Hanover)  was  included,  fol- 
lowed, in  1753,  by  the  Reformed  in  GOttingen,  and 
finaUy,  in  1890,  by  the  congregation  of  Altona.  On 
account  of  the  removal  of  Huguenots  to  the  laige 
cities,  their  oongr^ations  dwindled  and  were  finally 
united  with  the  local  German  congregations.  The 
fiist  to  suffer  this  fate  was  the  congregation  at 
BuckebuiK  (1765),  followed  by  those  of  Celle  (1805), 
Brunswick  (1811),  and  Hanover  (1812),  while  the 
ocxigregation  of  Hameln  was  dissolved  altc^ther. 

Since  1812  the  confederation  has  consisted  of  the 
congregations  of  Brunswick,  BQckebui^,  Celle, 
Hanover,  Gdttingen,  and  MOnden,  with  Altona 
since  1800.  In  1824  the  congregations  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  were  recognised  as  possessing  equal 
rights  with  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  as  having 
the  rank  of  state  churches.  In  1839  a  new  agenda 
for  all  congregations  of  the  federation  was  adopted 
which  guards  the  independence  of  the  individual 
congregations  but  vests  the  ultimate  authority  in 
matters  affecting  church  discipline  and  doctrine  in 
a  synod  of  the  whole  confederation.  The  State 
adheres  to  the  right  of  its  territorial  power;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  State.  The  election  of  a  minister  formerly  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  government,  and  the  gen- 
eral state  laws  in  Prussia  still  require  that  it  be 
communicated  to  the  provincial  president,  who 
may  veto  the  election  within  thirty  dajrs.  In  sen- 
tences of  synods  in  matters  of  discipline  the  right 
of  an  app^  de  abusu  to  the  government  is  recog- 
nized. The  presbyteries  and  synods  have  remark- 
ably advanced  the  life  of  the  Chiurch  and  of  the 
educational  institutions  as  well  as  the  material 
resources  of  the  communities.  From  the  first  the 
confederation  provided  for  the  surviving  members 
of  the  families  of  their  pastors,  and  at  a  later  time 
also  of  their  teachers.  The  widows'  fimd,  founded  in 
1706,  has  a  capital  that  would  amount  to  60,000 
marks  for  each  congregation.  The  confederation  has 
sought  to  live  in  peace  with  its  Lutheran  neighbors. 
In  the  agenda  of  1711  the  synod  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Charenton  (1631),  according 
to  which  Lutherans  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  without  sacrificing 
their  own  confession.  (F.  H.  Brandks.) 

BiBUooBAPorr:  T.  Huguea,  Die  KonfdderaH&n  <Ur  refarmim'' 
fen  Kvcken  in  Nitdtraaditen,  Oelle.  1873;  the  pub]io»- 
tioDt  of  the  Gemukn  HusBnotten-Verein,  particularly  the 
GttekiekhblaUtr.  Maffdehuiv,  1891  aqq..  in  which  the 
eontribtttions  of  Dm.  F.  Albreeht,  F.  H.  Brandes,  H. 
TolUn  and  H.  Villaret  are  eapedally  pertinent. 

LOWRIS,  lau'ri,  SAMUEL  THOMPSON:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1835.  He 
was  graduated  from  Miami  University  (B.A.,  1852) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
(1855);  remained  for  an  additional  year  at  Alle- 
gheny, after  which  he  spent  two  semesters  at  the 
Unirenity  of  Heidelberg  (1856-57).    After  being 


pastor  of  the  Plesbyterian  efauroh  at  Alexandria, 
Pa.,  from  1858  to  1863,  he  spent  nine  months  at 
Berlin,  and  then  held  pastorates  in  his  denomina- 
tion at  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia  (1865-69), 
and  Abington,  Pa.  (1869-74).  From  1874  to  1878 
he  was  professor  of  New-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  in  Western  Theological  Seminary,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  being  pastor  of 
Ewing  Church,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1879-85 
and  chaplain  of  the  Pkesbyterian  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  minister  of  a  mission  Simday- 
school  (now  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  (]burch)  in 
the  same  city,  in  1886-89.  From  1891  to  1896  he 
was  co-pastor  with  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  of  the  W^die 
Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Plesbyterian  Historical 
Society  from  1893  to  1906,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  In  addition  to  assisting  D.  Moore  in 
preparing  the  volume  on  Isaiah  for  the  American 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1878)  and  A.  Qosman  in 
preparing  Numbers  for  the  same  series  (1879),  he 
has  translated  H.  Cremer's  Ueber  den  Zustand  naxh 
dem  Tode  (GQtersloh,  1883)  under  the  title  Beyond 
the  Grave  (New  York,  1885),  and  written  ExpUma- 
turn  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreum  (1884)  and  The 
hordes  Supper  (1888). 

LOWRIB,  WALTER;  Statesman  and  mission- 
ary secretary;  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec. 
10,  1784;  d.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  14,  1868.  He 
was  brought  to  America  when  eight  years  of  age; 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  marked  seal  and  swift 
progress,  but,  being  prevented  from  finishing  his 
studies,  went  into  politics,  and  in  1811  was  chosen 
to  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  after 
seven  years'  service  there  he  was  United  States 
senator,  Dec.  6,  1819-Mar.  3,  1825.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  serving  till  1836  when 
he  became  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of 
the  synod  of  Pitteburg,  which  became,  the  year 
following,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Church.  He  was  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  this  organisation  until  his  retirement  in 
1868,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  to  his  faithful 
service  much  of  the  great  success  attained  by  the 
board  must  be  attributed. 

LOWRT,  ROBERT:  American  Baptist;  b.  in 
Philadelphia  Mar.  12,  1826;  d.  at  Plainfiekl,  N.  J., 
Nov.  23,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Lewisbui^ 
University  (1854).  He  was  pastor  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Penn.  (1854-^);  in  New  York  (1858-61);  in 
Brooklyn  (1861-^9);  at  Lewisburg,  Penn.  (1869- 
1875);  and  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  (1876-85).  He  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Lewisburg  University 
(1869-75).  He  was  the  editor  of  several  popular 
hymnals,  and  also  wrote  a  number  of  hjrmns,  the 
best-known  of  which  are  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river,"  "  One  more  day's  work  for  Jesus,"  and 
'.'  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night?  " 
Biblzoobapht:    S.   W.   DuiBeld.  EngUtk  Hymna,  p.  479, 

New  York,  1886;   Julian.  Hymnolooy*  PP.  609-700. 

LOWTH,  lauth,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of  London; 
b.  at  Winchester  Nov.  27,  1710;  d.  in  London  Nov. 
3,  1787.    He  was  a  son  of  William  Lowth  (q.v.) 
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and  studied  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1733;  M.A.,  1737;  D.D.,  1764).  In 
1735  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Overton, 
Hampshire,  and,  in  1741,  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  held 
till  1750.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Winchester 
in  1750,  rector  of  Woodhay,  Hampshire,  in  1753, 
prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield  in 
1755,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766.  He  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  the  same  year  and 
to  the  see  of  London  in  1777.  In  this  position  he 
remained  till  his  death,  having  declined  the  pri- 
macy in  1783.  Lowth  achieve!  permanent  fame 
by  his  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  De  mura  poeti 
HebrcMTum  praHedUmeB  aeadtmiea  Oxomi  hMta 
(Oxfoid,  1753;  3d  ed.,  1775;  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
2  parts,  GOttingen,  1770;  ed.  E.  F.  C.  RoeenmOUer, 
Leipsic,  1815;  reprinted,  with  notes  by  RosenmQller, 
C.  Weiss,  K.  F.  Richter  and  others,  Oxford,  1821; 
Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1787,  and  frequently); 
and  by  his  Imiah,  a  New  Trandation,  with  .  .  . 
Notes  (London,  1778;  13th  ed.,  1842;  Germ,  transl., 
4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1779-81).  Another  important  work 
by  Lowth  is  his  Life  of  WUHam  of  Wykeham  (Lon- 
don, 1758;  3d  ed.,  Oxfoid,  1777).  P.  Hall  collected 
and  edited,  with  introductory  memoir,  his  jSsrmotis 
and  Other  Remaina  (London,  1834). 
BiBUodmAPHT:  An  anonymous  Memoirs  o/  th»  Lift  and 
WriHnoB  t^  Bithop  Lowth  appeared  London,  1787;  DNB, 
xxrir.  214-216  gives  a  list  of  scattered  references.  Con- 
sult further:  8.  A.  Allibone.  Crihoal  DitHonary  t4  BngUtk 
LUeraiur^,  I  1140-1141,  Philadelphia,  1801;  C.  A.  Brios. 
Shuly  cf  Holy  Seripturo,  pp.  226  sqq.  et  pasnm.  New 
York,  1800:  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  Tho  BnoUoh 
Ckur€h  UriJhiSOO),  pp.  170-172  et  passim.  London.  1006. 


LOWTH,  WILLIAM:  English  theologian;  b. 
at  London  Sept.  3,  1660;  d.  at  Buriton  (17  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  May  17,  1732.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A. 
1679;  M.A.,  1683;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1688),  where  he 
became  a  fellow.  With  his  VtndieaHon  </  the  Di- 
vine Authority  and  Inepiration  of  the  .  .  ,  Old  and 
New  Testament  (London,  1602),  an  answer  to  Le 
Clerc,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Peter  Mew, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, gave  him  a  prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
in  1696,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Buriton 
and  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  in  1699.  While  less 
eminent  than  his  son,  Robert  Lowth,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  profounder  scholar  of  the  two.  Many 
scholars  were  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  he  pub- 
lished Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  ihs 
Hoiy  Scriptures  (London,  1708),  a  little  work  that 
has  gone  through  many  editions;  and  a  now  super- 
seded commentary  on  the  prophets  (1714-25), 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary. 
BiBuoaBAFBT:    8.  A.  Allibone,  CritiaU  DieUonanf  oi  Bnih 

luh  Liioratwro,  p.  1141,  Philadelphia,  1801;   DNB,  xxzir. 

216-217. 

LOYOLA.    See  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

LOTSON,  Iwa'^sen,  CHARLES  JEAN  MARIE 
AUGUSTDI  HYACIRTHE  (Father  Hyacinthe): 
French  Independent;  b.  at  Orldans  Mar.  10,  1827. 


He  was  educated  privately  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  where  he  studied  from  1845  to 
1849.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1851,  and  was  then  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  Seminary  of  Avignon  in  1851-54, 
and  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Nantes 
in  1854-56.  Already  a  member  of  the  Sulpidan 
order,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Siilpioe,  Paris,  in  1856- 
1857,  but,  determining  to  enter  the  monastic  life, 
he  made  a  six  months'  novitiate  in  the  Dominican 
order  in  1858.  This  not  being  sufficiently  severe, 
he  entered  the  order  of  DisoJoed  Carmelites  in 
1862,  and  rapidly  attained  fame  as  a  preacher. 
The  freedom  of  his  utterances,  however,  was  such 
as  to  draw  upon  him  the  admonition  of  the  general 
of  his  order,  and  in  1869  he  was  excommunicated. 
He  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  fervor.  By  this  time  his  break  with 
the  Church  had  become  final,  and  in  1871  he  at- 
tended the  Old  Gadiolic  conference  at  Munich.  In 
the  following  year  Loyson  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
established  the  Esperanee  de  Rome,  and  in  the  same 
year  still  further  manifested  his  antipathy  for  his 
former  faith  by  marrying  a  widow  who  had  long 
been  working  against  certain  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  1873  to 
1874  he  was  an  Old  Catholic  pastor  at  Geneva,  but 
disapproving  the  rationalistic  views  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  he  again  visited  London,  only  to  return 
before  long  to  Paris,  where  he  sought  in  vain  to  have 
his  religious  services  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1877,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  hold 
private  services,  and  speedily  opened  a  "  Catholic 
Galilean  Chureh,"  which  was  legalised  in  1883. 
Loyson  remained  at  its  head  until  1884,  since 
which  year  he  has  resided  at  Geneva,  part  of  the 
time  seeking  to  found  a  religious  society  in  which 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans  may  all  join 
in  worship.  Among  his  numerous  writings,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  La  FamiUe 
(Paris,  1867);  La  SocOU  civUe  dans  see  rapports 
avee  le  christianisme  (1867);  De  la  r^forme  catho- 
lique  (1872;  Eng.  transl.  by  his  wife,  Catholie  Re- 
form,  London,  1874);  Liturgie  de  VigUse  catholique 
de  Oenhe  a  Vusage  des  fidkea  (NeuchAtel,  1873); 
Catholicisme  et  protestantisms  (1873;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1874);  Trois  oonfirenees  au  Cirque  d'hiver 
(Paris,  1877);  Les  Principes  de  le  rtforme  catho- 
lique (1878;  Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London, 
1879);  LiturgUdeVigliseeathalique-gaUioane(lS79); 
La  Rtforme  catholique  et  Viglise  anf^ieane  (1879; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London,  1879) ;  Ni 
d^ricaux  ni  athies  (1890);  Man  testament  (1893; 
Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Ware,  London,  1895);  Qui  est  U 
Christ  f  Four  les  juifa,  les  chrOiens  et  les  musulmans 
(1900);  and  L'AthHsme  contemporaine  (1907). 

BiBuoonAPHT:    Consult  the  Prefaoe,  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  to 
the  Eng.  traoel.  of  Mon  loatamofU,  ut  aap. 

LUARD,  HENRY  RICHARDS:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  London  Aug.  17,  1825;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge Bfay  1,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1847;  M.A.,  1850;  B.D.,  1875;  D.D., 
1878).  He  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College  (1849) 
and  was  assistant  tutor  in  mathematics  thm  (1855- 
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1865);  junior  bunar  (1853-61);  and  registrary  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (1862-91).  He  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  (1855)  and  was  vicar 
of  Great  St.  Mary's,  CsmbridgB  (1860-87).  He 
wrote:  On  the  RdaHons  between  England  and  Rome 
during  the  Earlier  Portion  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III, 
(Cambridge,  1877);  and  edited  the  Diary  of  E.  Rud 
(1851);  the  Correepondence  of  Richard  Poreon 
(1851);  Liffoe  of  Edward  the  Confeaeor  (1858); 
Bartkolomai  de  Cotton  Hiatoria  Anglicana  (1859); 
Roberti  Oroeeeteete  EpietoUe  (1861);  Annalee  mo- 
naatiei  (1864-69);  Matihen  Parieienaie  Chronica 
majora  (1872);  and  Floree  hietoriarum  (1890);  he 
also  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  ihe  Manuecripte  Pre- 
Berved  in  the  Library  of  the  Univereiiy  of  Cambridge 
(1856);  and  OraduoH  Cantabrigiensee  (1884). 
Biblkk»avht:   DNB,  zzxir.  225-220. 

LUBBSRTUS^  SIBRANDUS:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Langwarden  In  East  Frieshuid,  1556  or  1557; 
d.  at  Franeker  (60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Jan.  11, 
1625.  He  was  educated  in  Bremen,  afterward  at 
Wittenbeig,  Marbuig,  and  Geneva,  where  he  became 
a  follower  of  Besa.  In  1577  he  was  at  Basel,  then 
removed  to  Neustadt,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg.  In 
1583  he  was  active  in  visiting  the  poor  in  Emden, 
in  1584  went  to  Friesland  as  a  preacher  in  order  to 
advance  there  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1585  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Franeker,  lectiuing  on  dogmatics.  He  attracted 
many  students,  and  as  a  preacher  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  hearers.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  com- 
bated Rome  and  Socinianism.  From  his  innermost 
conviction  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  without 
aaerificing  thereby  his  independence.  He  published : 
Deprindpiie  Chrietianarum  dogmatum  lini  eeptem 
(Franeker,  1501-95);  De  papa  Romano  Itbri  decern, 
uhoUuUce  et  theohgioe  coOaH  cum  disputationibuB  R, 
BeUarmim  (1594) ;  De  coneUiie  libri  qtdngue  (Geneva, 
1601);  De  eedeaia  hbri  aex  (Franeker,  1607);  Rep- 
lieatio  de  principiia  Chrietianorum  dogmatum  (1608); 
RepLieaHo  de  papa  Romano  (1609);  De  Jeau  Chrieto 
Sermtore  libri  quabiar  co/nkra  Fauetum  Soeinum 
(1611);  Epietolica  dieceptatio  de  fide  juetificante, 
noetraque  coram  Deo  pUtificatione  (Delft,  1612); 
Dedantio  reepontionia  D,  Voratii  (Franeker,  1611); 
Commentarii  ad  nonaginta  novem  errorea  C  Voratii 
(1613);  Reaponaio  ad  pietatem  Hugonia  OroUi 
(1614);  Commeniariiu  in  Catecheain  Palatino- 
Bdgicam  (1618).  S.  D.  van  Vebn. 

Bxbuoobapbt:     E.   L.  Vriemoet.   Athmarym    Fri§iearum 

hbn  duo,  pp.  1-19.  LeeawBrden,  1768;    E.  J.  H.  Tjaden, 

Dob  gaUhie  CMfntOmd,  L   246-262.   Aurieh.   1786;    C. 

8epp,  H€t  godgOMrd  amUnaih  in  Nadtrland,  I  186-148. 

Uydea.  1873:    W.  B.  8.  Boeles.  FriMlanda  Hoogt^ekool 

m  kat  Riika  AA^namtm  t»  FramOur,  ii.  28-34.  LMuwaidan, 

1880. 

LUCAS  OF  TUT  (TUDENSIS):  Spanish  bishop; 
b.  at  Leon  (112  m.  n.  of  Salaoaanca)  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  centuiy;  d.  at  Tuy  (60  m.  n. 
of  Oporto)  1250.  After  officiating  as  a  oanon  in 
hifl  native  city,  he  went  to  Tuy  as  a  deacon,  and 
in  1227  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  visiting 
Gregory  IX.  and  £1^  of  Cortona,  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  in  the  course  of  his  travels.    In 


1239  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tuy,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Lucas  was  the 
compiler  of  an  exhaustive  chronicle  of  Spain,  the 
first  two  books  containing  the  history  of  Isidore 
with  additions,  and  the  last  two  that  of  Ildefonsus 
and  Julian,  together  with  a  supplement  of  his  own 
to  1236.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the 
Albigenses  and  other  heretics,  consisting  chiefly  of 
excerpts  from  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore,  but 
important  for  the  history  of  sects  in  Spain  and 
southern  France.  In  this  work  he  assailed  those 
who  denied  the  future  life  and  he  likewise  rejected 
as  heretical  representations  of  God  and  the  Trinity 
in  human  form,  as  well  as  crucifixes  having  both  feet 
of  Christ  pierced  with  a  single  nail.  It  is  imcertain 
whether  the  book  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Isidore 
which  he  mentions  in  the  preface  of  his  polemics  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Vita  laidori  edited  by  the 
Bollandists  (ASB,  Apr.,  i.  330).  (R.  Schmid.) 
BnuoomAPHT:    H.  Floras,  Bapaila  mgrada,  vol.  xxii.  108 

■qq.,  xxxv.  383-364,  Madrid.  1754  Kiq.;   J.  A.  Fabriciua. 

BibUoAitea  LaHna  msdia   «<   inflma    atoHa^  iii  833,   6 

Toll.,  Hamburs,  1734-48;   JCL,  viii.  102. 

LUCIAH  THE  MARTYR:  Presbyter  of  Antioch; 
b.  probably  at  Samosata  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century;  d.  at  Nicomedia,  Bithynia,  312. 
Of  his  life  few  details  are  known.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edessa,  and  he  may  have  studied  at 
GBsarea  as  well.  He  finally  settled  at  Antioch, 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  exegesis.  In  the 
autumn  of  311  Maximinus  became  sole  emperor 
and  immediately  resumed  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  although  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  had  signed  the  edict  of  toleration  promul- 
gated by  his  colleague  Galerius.  Lucian,  whose 
prominence  rendered  him  especially  odious  to  the 
emperor,  was  taken  from  Antioch  to  Nicomedia, 
where  Maximinus  himself  was  then  residing.  His 
profession  of  faith,  though  it  made  an  impression 
on  his  hearers,  was  imavailing,  and  he  suffered 
martyrdom  early  in  the  following  year,  the  Church 
at  Antioch  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
on  Jan.  7.  His  corpse  was  taken  by  the  Christians 
to  the  city  of  Drepanum,  which  Constantino  re- 
built in  his  honor,  though  he  called  it  Helenopolis 
after  his  mother. 

The  scantiness  of  the  data  concerning  Lucian  re- 
ceives at  least  a  partial  explanation  from  his  doc- 
trinal views.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  expressly 
states  that  Lucian  accepted  the  teachings  of  Ebion, 
Artemas,  and  especially  his  fellow  townsman  Paul 
of  Samosata,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  Antioch  during  the  bishoprics  of  Dom- 
nus,  Tinueus,  and  Cyrillus.  It  is  probable  that 
Lucian  left  the  Church  when  Paul  was  deposed 
about  268,  and  the  two  were  evidently  in  sympathy 
in  their  Christological  views,  so  that,  when  Paul  died, 
Lucian  became  the  head  of  the  nationalistic  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  party  as  opposed  to  the  Greco-Roman 
faction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  teachers  was  neither  complete  nor 
lasting,  and  Lucian's  doctrine  of  the  antemundane 
creation  of  the  Logos  and  its  perfect  incarnation 
in  Jesus  was  a  later  development  of  his  thought. 
His  chief  importance,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  Arianism,  as  was  ad- 
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mitted  by  Anus  himself,  who  was  one  of  his  numer- 
ous pupUB,  dedared  in  a  letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nioo- 
media,  also  a  scholar  of  Ludan's  school.  Although 
it  is  dear  from  the  statements  of  Alexander  that 
Ludan  returned  to  orthodoxy  before  he  died, 
Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  reckoned  a  martyr  by 
tlM  Arians,  and  Philostorgius,  who  praises  him 
highly,  declares  that  almost  all  the  important  Arian 
ai^  semi-Arian  theologians  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  were  pupils  of  Ludan.  Neverthe- 
less, his  theological  opponents  were  not  altogether 
blind  to  his  virtues.  Eusebius,  who  mentions  him 
but  twice  (Hui.  ecd,,  viii.  13,  ix.  6),  praises  the 
purity  of  his  life,  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  noble  martyrdom;  the  pseudo-Athanasius 
terms  him  a  great  and  holy  ascetic  and  martyr; 
Chrysostom  delivered  a  euk)gy  upon  him;  and  the 
Church  finally  recognised  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Ludan,  especially  as  it  was  contained  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Nicomedia,  the  prototype  of  all  Greek 
calendars. 

Of  the  literary  activity  of  Ludan  scant  remains 
survive.  Jerome  mentions  his  recension  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible  (his  chief  work),  as  do  Suidas  and 
Simeon  Ketaphrastes,  and  Jerome  also  alludes  to  his 
treatises  on  faith  and  his  letters,  to  which  must  be 
added  his  defense  preserved  by  Rufinus.  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  is  contained  in  the  Ckronican  PtuchaU 
(p.  277,  ed.  Ducange),  describing  the  martyrdom 
of  Bishop  Anthimus,  Paris,  1648  sqq.  Ludan's 
apology  (Rufinus,  ed.  Gaociari,  i.  616)  reveals  the 
CSuistological  standpoint  of  its  author,  postulating 
that  "  there  is  one  God,  revealed  to  us  through 
Christ  and  inspired  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  importance  of  Christ  is  restricted  to 
his  office  as  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  who  gave 
mankind  an  example  of  patience  by  his  incarnation 
and  death.  Scarcdy  a  trace  of  Ludan's  writings 
on  faith  has  survived,  although  they  may  form  the 
basis  of  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  Lucian 
and  his  followers  affirmed  that  Christ  had  only  a 
human  body,  but  not  a  human  soiil,  all  human  emo- 
tions being  ascribed  directly  to  the  Logos,  so  that 
the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  evidently  a 
cardinal  doctrine  in  his  system.  The  creed  adopted 
by  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch  in  341  is  as- 
cribed to  Ludan  by  some  writers  of  the  early  Church 
as  well  as  by  the  semi-Arian  Synods  of  Seleuda 
(350)  and  Caiia  (367),  but  this  can  at  most  mean 
little  more  than  that  part  of  his  doctrines  were  ac- 
cepted with  many  interpolations  and  additions. 
According  to  Jerome,  Ludan's  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  recdved  from  Constantinople  to  An- 
tioch, but  varied  widdy  from  the  current  text.  Of 
the  recension  of  the  New  Testament  Jerome  speaks 
in  terms  of  disapproval,  and  its  use  was  forbidden 
by  the  Decretum  OeUuianum.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  in  his  New  Testament  Ludan  adhered 
dosely  to  the  Peshitto,  but  it  now  seems  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  trace  any  family  of  manuscripts  to 
his  work  (see  Bible  VBRSiours,  A,  I.,  1,  |  5).  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  concerning  Ludan's  exe- 
getical  treatises,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
wrote  on  hermeneutios.  (A.  Haskacx.) 

Bibuookaprt:   DCS,  liL  748-740;   NPNF,  2  nr..  i.  360, 
«oL  i.,  note  4;   Jerome,  De  vir.  ilL^  Ixxvii. 


LUCUn  OF  SAMOSATA. 

Ludfta's  Attitude  Towwd  Christiuiitsr  (I  1). 
The  ParaprintM  (|  2). 
Hirtorioal  Beeb  of  the  Pereffrinut  (|  3). 
Ludan*!  Knowledce  of  Chratianity  (|  4). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Gelsus,  few  of  the  cultivated 
dasses  of  the  Roman  Empire  paid  more  than  a 
superficial  attention  to  Christianity.    Pronto,  the 
friend  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have  written 
against  it,   but  nothing  is   certainly 
I.  Ludan's  Imown  of  his  book.    Marcus  Aurelius 
Attitude     himself,  Epictetus,  Galen,  and  the  orar- 
toward     tor  Aristides  mention  the  Christian  re- 
Christianity.Ugion  only  in  passing.    Nor  did  the 
great  satirist  Ludan  think  it  necessary 
to  take  special  notice  of  it.    Only  twice— cursorily 
in  the  Alexander  and  more  at  length  in  the  Pere- 
grinuB  Proieui — does  he  deal  with  the  subject;  but 
the  interest  of  his  account  for  modem  times  has  led 
to  frequent  exaggeration  of  the  interest  which  the 
topic  had  for  him.    His  attitude  toward  Christian- 
ity has  been  represented  in  every  possible  light, 
from  a  fanatical  hatred  to  a  secret  friendship.  Still, 
Ludan's  description  of  the  Christians  in  the  Fere- 
grinue  is  actually  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  accounts  of  the  early  Christians  which 
have  been  preserved  from  a  pagan  pen. 

The  Peregrinua  vb  a  satire  aimed  at  the  Cynics, 
and  more  particularly,  as  Bemays  has  shown,  at 
the  contemporary  Cynic  philosopher  Theagenes. 
This  school,  among  whom  a  considerable  proportion 
of  imworthy  elements  existed,  was  anti- 
a.  The  pathetic  to  Ludan.  He  was  specially 
P9r9grinu9.  stirred  up  to  this  attack  by  the  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  Peregrinus  ex- 
pressed by  the  baser  sort  of  Cynics,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  a  higher  class.  Lucian  had  known  the 
man  personally;  and  when  Theagenes,  his  dosest 
associate,  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in 
Rome,  the  satirist  felt  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
field.  His  work,  addressed  to  the  Platonist  Cron- 
ius,  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pere- 
grinus, whom  he  calls,  on  grounds  of  personal 
knowledge,  a  common  criminal.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, Peregrinus  was,  according  to  him,  convicted 
of  adultery  and  suitably  punished  in  Armenia;  then 
seduced  a  boy,  and  saved  himself  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  parents  only  by  a  money  payment; 
and  finally,  in  his  birthplace,  Parion  on  the  Helles- 
pont, murdered  his  father  to  get  possesdon  of  his 
inheritance.  Suspicion  attaching  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  flee,  and  after  considerable  wandering 
came  to  Palestine  or  possibly  to  Antioch.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Christians,  insinuated 
himself  into  their  fellowship,  and  became  a  re- 
spected teacher.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  released  by  the  governor  of  Syria  and 
returned  to  Parion,  where  he  was  able  to  meet  the 
charge  of  parridde  only  by  surrendering  his  portion 
of  the  inheritance,  fifteen  talents,  to  his  fellow  dii- 
zens.  He  had  appeared  there  in  the  dress  of  a 
Cynic,  but  on  his  further  journeys  he  was  recdved 
and  supported  by  the  Christians  as  one  of  their 
own.  Falling  into  discredit  with  them  (Ludan 
thinks  on  account  of  eating  forbidden  meats),  he 
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resolved  to  simulate  the  life  of  a  great  ascetic,  and 
after  a  tnuning  in  Egypt  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  great  attention  by  his  pynical  freedom  of 
speech,  especially  by  his  unmeasured  attacks  upon 
the  mild  and  just  emperor.  The  prefect  of  the  city 
banished  him,  which  only  increased  his  fame.  He 
went  to  Greece,  and  continued  his  assaults  on  the 
social  Older,  choosing  the  great  Olympic  gather- 
ings for  special  manifestations.  At  the  third  which 
he  attended,  finding  his  reputation  declining,  he 
announced  that  he  would  bum  himself  alive  at  the 
next;  and  this  Ludan  says  he  actually  did,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence 
as  well  as  part  author  of  the  legends  which  were 
soon  spread  abroad  in  relation  to  the  Cynic's  death. 
He  doses  by  relating  some  further  instances  of  the 
baseness  of  Fer^grinus,  which  he  asserts  that  he 
witnessed  on  a  voyage  from  Troas  to  Syria. 

A  brief  investigation  of  the  historical  basis  for 
this  story  is  now  in  order.    There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  Cynic  philosopher  named 
Peregrinus  Proteus.    The  oldest  notice  of  him  is 
possibly  that  of  Aulus  Gellius  (zii.  11), 
3.  ffistor-  who  met  him  at  Athens  and  speaks 
ical  Basis    well  of  him.    His  remarkable  suicide 
of  the       is  mentioned  by  Athenagoras  ("  Apol- 
Fungnnu:  ogy,"  xxvi.;  ANF,  ii.  143),  Tertullian 
{Ad  martyras,  iv.;   ANF,  iii.  605),  and 
Eusebius  {Ckron,  ad  ann,  2181;  Marcus  Ayreliu8f 
y.)»  as  well  as  by  Philostratus  {VUob  sapkistarum, 
II.,  i.)  and  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (XXIX.,  1.  39); 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  caused  a  great  sensation. 
A  column  was  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  an  oracle.    Euse- 
bius gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  165  A.D.,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  this,  or  Ludan's  state- 
ment that  it  was  at  the  fourth  Ol3rmpic  meeting 
which  he  attended.    The  banishment  from  Rome 
wouki  then  fall  at  latest  in  152-153;  and  the  Chris- 
tian episode  between  140  and  150.    That  Tatian 
and  the  later  apologists  say  nothing  of  his  having 
been  a  Christian  for  a  time  is  not  surprising,  even 
if  thsy  knew  it.    It  is  most  imlikely  that  Lucian 
invented  it;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  prob- 
able that  he  got  his  details  at  first  hand.    Zahn's 
theory  that  he  intended  his  aocoimt  of  the  Cynic's 
death  as  a  parody  of  Christian  martyrdom  will  not 
hoki.    The  whole  point  of  the  work,  as  directed 
against  Cynicism,  would  be  lost;   and  though  Lu- 
cian knows  that  the  Christians  willingly  give  up 
their  lives  for  their  faith,  so  far  from  using  this  to 
explain  the  act  of  Peregrinus,  he  contrasts  their 
sincere  self-sacrifice  with  the  mingled  fear  of  death 
and  mania  for  notoriety  which  he  attributes  to 
Peregrinus.    Assuming  the  main  facts — ^that  Pere- 
grinus was  for  a  time  a  Christian,  and  as  such  was 
imprisoned,  but  afterward  released,  and  that  he 
later  abandoned  Christianity,  it  is  worth  while  to 
flee  what  Lucian  knew  of  Christianity  and  what  his 
judgment  of  it  was,  taking  his  sketch  as  a  docu- 
ment belonging  to  about  170  and  relating  primarily 
to  Syrian  Christianity. 

The  Christians  are,  then,  a  religious  association 
in  which  a  man  crucified  in  Palestine  is  venerated. 
He  has  brought  into  life  "  new  mysteries,"  and  as 
the  fint  lawgiyer  of  the  sect  hM  convinced  his 


followers  that,  when  they  have  renounced  the  old 
gods  and  begun  to  worsl^p  him  and  live  according 
to  his  laws,  they  are  to  consider  them- 
4.  Lttcian's  selves  as  brothers.  They  are  per- 
Knowledge  suaded  that  they  are  immortal,  where- 
of Chris-  fore  they  despise  death  and  meet  it 
tianity.  cheerfully  and  volimtarily.  They  con- 
sider all  temporal  goods  as  of  small  im- 
portance and  hold  them  in  common.  They  adhere 
dosely  to  each  other,  and  take  incredible  pains 
when  any  interest  of  the  conunimity  is  in  question, 
considering  it  a  general  calamity  when  a  brother  is 
imprisoned.  When  Peregrinus  was  in  prison, 
''  very  early  in  the  morning  aged  widows  imd  or- 
phan children  might  be  seen  waiting  near  the  place, 
and  the  leading  men  among  them  gained  over  the 
guards  that  they  might  pass  the  night  with  him. 
Many  meals  were  sent  in  to  him,  their  holy  writings 
were  read  .  .  .  even  from  the  dties  of  the  province 
of  Asia  came  certain  who  were  sent  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  name  of  their  communities,  to  aid,  de- 
fend, or  comfort  him."  Every  detail  in  this  ac- 
count might  be  paralleled  in  Christian  literature 
from  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  Tertullian,  Ds 
jejunxo,  and  the  detail  of  the  envoys  from  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  is  confirmed  by  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius— ^though  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  direct  employment  by  Lucian  of  Christian 
sources.  The  fact  is  simply  that  Lucian  has  named 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  body 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  a  clear-sighted, 
disinterested  observer,  thus  strengthening  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Christian  writers.  So  far  from 
relying  on  Christian  documents,  Lucian  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second 
century;  the  prisoner  in  Syria  has  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  Ignatius  as  the  death  of  Per^rinus  has 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  While  one  can 
not  assert  positively  that  Lucian  never  read  a  line 
of  a  Christian  author,  the  proof  that  he  did  is  not 
forthcoming.  For  all  this,  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  "  vague  and  superficial "  as  Keim 
would  have  us  believe.  He  brings  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary charges  against  the  Christians,  not  even 
that  of  hostility  to  the  empire.  Christianity  seems 
to  be  in  his  eyes  a  harmless  movement.  He  con- 
siders it,  indeed,  without  any  token  of  sympathy; 
but  he,  the  accomplished  mocker,  does  not  mock 
at  the  simplidty  of  the  Christians  which  the  im- 
postor turns  to  his  account.  He  finds  it  of  course 
absurd  that  they  should  adore  the  crucified  ''  soph- 
ist ";  but  their  unshaken  consdousness  of  brother- 
hood under  all  trials  and  their  contempt  for  death 
are  mentioned  only  as  characteristic  differentis. 
And  it  is  these  very  Christians  who,  outside  of  the 
cultivated  dty-dwellers  and  the  Epicureans,  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  to  detect  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  tl:^  pretentions  of  the  false  prophet  Alexan- 
der of  Abonoteichos;  in  fact,  it  is  against  them 
that  the  first  denunciation  of  Alexander  is  uttered 
{Alexander,  xxv.,  xxxviii.).  In  a  word,  in  the  Pere- 
grinua,  where  he  has  poured  out  the  fulness  of  his 
bitterest  scorn  upon  the  Cynics,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  drawing  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  set  out  to  glorify  them;  what  is  remarkable 
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is  that  he  describes  them  not  as  deceivers,  as  crim- 
inals, or  as  revolutionaries,  but  merely  as  enthusi- 
asts, crediilous  indeed,  but  capable  of  self-sacrifice 
and  deep  brotherly  love.  The  single  word  "  soph- 
ist "  applied  to  dburist  sufficed  to  stamp  the  great 
satirist  as  a  blasphemer  in  the  eyes  of  later  genera- 
tions, and  cause  them  to  neglect  the  historical  value 
of  the  evidence  which  he  supplies  for  the  purity 
and  uprightness  of  the  Christian  life  and  ideal  as 
they  were  seen  in  his  day.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Perhaps  the  best  edition  of  Lucian'i  worlu 
ia  by  T.  Hematerhuis  and  J.  F.  Reiti.  3  roll..  AmoterdAm, 
1743;  %  convenient  one  is  by  W.  Dindorf .  with  Lat.  trantl., 

3  Toll..  Paris*  1840;  another  is  by  F.  Fritsebe.  3  vols., 
Rostock,  1860-82;  and  still  another  is  in  the  Taochnits 
series  by  C.  H.  Weise.  4  vols..  Leipeic,  1867-77.  There 
is  an  Eng.  transl.  by  several  hands,  with  life  of  Lucian 
by  Dryden,  4  vols..  London,  1711;   one  by  T.  FranckUn, 

4  vols.,  ib.  1781  (of  great  merit);  and  one  by  H.  W. 
Fowler,  4  vols.,  ib.  1905.  A  Fr.  transl.  of  the  works  is 
by  L.  Humbert.  2  vols..  Paris,  1896,  and  an  excellent 
Germ,  transl.  is  by  Wieland,  6  vols.,  Leipeic,  1788-89. 
Consult:  J.  Bemays,  Lucian  und  dU  Kvnik€r,  Berlin, 
1879;  C.  T.  Keim.  Celsus,  Zurich.  1862;  J.  M.  CotterUi. 
Pereffrinu*  Proteua,  Edinburgh,  1879  (claims  it  is  a  forgery, 
perhaps  by  Henry  Stephens  the  Reformation  printer);  M. 
Croiset,  £ssai  tur  la  vis  tt  Ua  owtm  de  Lucimi,  Paris, 
1882;  W.  R  Smith.  DieHonary  <4  Qruk  and  Roman  BioQ- 
raphy,  iL  81^-822.  London.  1890;  DCB,  iii.  744-748.  The 
editions  and  translations  have  notes  and  introductions,  and 
often  a  life  of  the  author. 

LUCIDUS,  iQ'sid-us:  A  Gallic  priest  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  held  decided 
predestinarian  views,  going  further  even  than  Au- 
gustine and  believing  that  at  the  fall  man  had  ut- 
terly lost  the  freedom  of  his  will,  that  God  had  de- 
termined beforehand  that  some  were  to  be  damned 
and  others  saved,  and  hence  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  but  only  for  the  elect,  and  finally  that  a 
**  vessel  unto  dishonor  "  can  never  become  a  "  ves- 
sel unto  honor."  A  synod  was  summoned  in  475 
at  Aries  to  condemn  his  views,  and  also  one  at 
Lyons  in  476.  Luddus  was  compelled  to  recant 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Faustus  of  Riex 
(q.v.),  who,  being  a  friend  of  Lucidus  and  also  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  synod,  had 
a  lengthy  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject. 
A  letter  to  Lucidus  by  Faustus  is  in  MPLt  liii.  683. 

LUCIFER  (Hebr.  Hdel,  "Shining  one,"  R.  V. 
"  Day  star  ") :  A  term  applied  by  Isaiah  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  and  not  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  By  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
others  the  name  was  applied  to  Satan,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  common  in  this  sense.  By 
Gunkel  (SchGpfung  und  Chaos,  pp.  132  sqq.,  GOt- 
tiugen,  1805)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  regarded  as 
emibodying  a  reference  to  a  nature  myth. 

LUCIFER  OF  CALARIS  AND  THE  LUCIFERI- 
ANS:  Bishop  of  Calaris  (the  modem  Cagliari) 
in  Sardinia,  and  his  followers.  The  dates  of  Luci- 
fer are  uncertain;  he  died  perhaps  371.  He  first 
appears  in  history  as  the  envoy  of  Pope  Liberius 
(q.v.)  to  the  Emperor  Gonstantius  to  uige  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  synod.  At  the  Synod  of  Milan,  355, 
he  stood  with  the  opposition,  held  firm  with  a  few 
others,  and,  like  these,  was  exiled.  For  a  while  he 
then  lived  at  Germanicia  in  Commagene;  next,  at 
Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  and  afterward  in  the 
Thebaid.    During  his  exile,  he  wrote  some  vehe- 


ment polemics  (ed.  Hartel,  in  CSEL,  vol.  xiv., 
Vienna,  1886)  against  Emperor  (Gonstantius,  as  a 
patron  of  heretics  and  the  enemy  of  the  true  faitb. 
These  writings  may,  with  some  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  De  non 
conveniendo  cum  haereticia,  de  regiJtnu  aposiaticis,  de 
Athanano  I  and  //.,  all  prior  to  the  auttunn  of  358; 
De  turn  parcendo  in  Deum  ddinquenlibuSf  after 
June,  350;  Moriendum  esse  pro  Dei  FUio,  360  at  the 
earliest,  perhaps  not  until  361.  Gopious  Biblical 
quotations  give  these  documents  no  little  value  as 
bearing  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  before  Jerome  and 
on  the  history  of  the  canon.  But,  in  other  aspects, 
they  are  diffuse  and  repetitious,  void  of  literary 
originality,  and  omit  giving  credit  to  authors  from 
whom  citations  are  made.  Yet  Lucifer's  writings 
afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  narrow  yet  honest  zeal 
of  a  man  loyal  to  his  convictions. 

The  death  of  Gonstantius  and  the  advent  of 
Julian  ended  Lucifer's  exile.  In  362  he  was  at 
Antioch,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  settle  the  state 
of  confusion  there  (see  Melbtiub  of  Antioch). 
He  combated  with  especial  severity  the  lenient 
treatment  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  become  com- 
promised by  their  defection  from  the  right  faith 
under  Gonstantius,  and  insisted  that  they  be 
stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  offices.  When  at 
Naples,  he  refused  church  fellowship  to  Bishop  Zosi- 
mus.  He  retired,  eventually,  and  in  sullen  temper, 
to  Galaris;  where  he  lived  revered,  indeed,  for  his 
confessional  constancy  and  his  austere  conversa- 
tion, but  in  separation  from  a  Ghurch  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  stained  by  indulgence  of  heretical  doc- 
trine. He  was  ever  afterward  the  *'  Holy  Sardin- 
ian"; and  in  1623  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  cathedral  of  C!agliari. 

After  his  death  Sardinia  continued  the  center  of 
the  Luciferian  coterie,  a  sect  persistently  entan- 
gling itself  in  the  thought  that  the  Ghurch  had  be- 
come a  harlot.  The  Luciferians  were  not  confined 
to  Sardinia,  however.  In  Spain  they  reverenced 
Bishop  Gregory  of  Elvira  (q.v.);  at  Treves,  their 
ideas  were  advocated  by  the  Presbyter  Bonosus; 
in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  Luciferian  party  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  followers  of  Ursinus,  q.v.), 
against  which  Jerome  wrote  his  AUercatio  Luci- 
fertani  el  orthodori  {MPL,  xxiii.  153-182);  and 
Hilarius,  the  Roman  deacon  (q.v.),  was  a  Luci- 
ferian. Ephesius,  on  a  journey  to  the  East  (382 
or  383),  fell  in  with  some  Luciferians  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chos  (Heptanomos,  E^;ypt),  who  had  for  their  bishop 
a  monk  Heradidas,  titular  of  Eleutheropolis  (Pales- 
tine). And  at  Eleutheropolis  were  the  two  pres- 
byters, Faustinus  and  MarceUinus,  charged  with 
holding  assemblies  for  divine  worship  in  the  houses 
of  their  associates  and  opposed  by  the  resident 
bishop.  They  complained  against  the  bishop,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (see 
Faustinus),  since  a  rescript  of  384  forbade  the 
persecution  of  those  who  stood  in  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  with  the  Spaniard  Gregory,  and  the 
oriental  Heradidas.  By  the  irony  of  history,  this 
imperial  edict  is  the  last  intelli^nce  concerning 
the  Luciferians.  G.  KrCoer. 

Bxbuoorapbt:     The  four  most  important  treatmenta  of 
the  subjeot  are:  G.  KrOger,  Ludfv,  Biaduf  von  CaHariM^ 
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wmd  da»  Sehiama  dtr  Ludferianm',  Leipdc,  1886;  W.  yon 
HvteU  in  Arekiv  fOr  lateim«eA«  L$xikoffrap^i»  und  Oram- 
rnaUk,  iU  (1886),  1-68;  L.  Saltet,  in  Builatin  de  littiratur$ 
ftelitiatHqys,  1006^  pp.  300-326  (claimi  for  the  Luciferians 
a  great  literary  activity);  and  P.  Lejay.  L'HirUaffe  de 
Grigoired^Elnrt,  in  Revue  Binidictine,  zxv  (1908),  435-457. 
Gonffult  furtlwr:  DCS,  iil  749-751;  Geillier,  AulewM eacrie, 
IT.  239-271;  Hamack,  Doffma,  yola.  iv.-v.  passim;  Neander. 
Ckriatian  Church,  ii  256-257, 441^442,  456-458.  559. 

LUCIUS^  lO'shius:    The  name  of  three  popes. 
Loctos  L :     Pope  253-254.    He  was  the  successor 
of  Cornelius,  elected  probably  June  25,  253,  and 
died  Mar.   5   following.    His  election  took   place 
during  the  persecution  which  caused  the  banish- 
ment of  Cornelius,  and  he  also  was  banished  soon 
after  his  consecration,  but  succeeded  in  gaining 
permission  to  return.    From  a  letter  of  Cyprian's 
(IxviiL  5)  it  is  evident  that  he  took  the  same  position 
as  Cornelius  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed 
after  due  penance.    His  tombstone  is  still  extant  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Caliztus.      (N.  Bonwetscb.) 
Bibuooratht:    Liber  poni^flealia,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH, 
Geet.  pont  Bom,  i  (1898).  32;    Jafftf.  Regeeta.  i.   l(K-20; 
R.  A.  Lipoiua,  Ckronoloffie  der  rUmiach^n  Bieeh^e,  pp.  123 
•qq..  207  sqq.,  Kiel,  1869;    B.  Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee, 
i  50-52,  London,  n.  d.;   Bower,  Popes,  i.  29. 

Lucius  XL:  Pope  1144-1145.  As  Gerard,  car- 
dinal-priest of  Santa  Croce,  he  was  active  in  the 
German  controversies  imder  Honorius  II.  and  In- 
nocent II.  He  became  pope  Mar.  12,  1144,  and  at 
first  had  a  certain  meastire  of  success  in  suppress- 
ing the  recalcitrant  senate.  But  in  the  autumn  his 
friendly  relations  with  Rqger  of  Sicily  were  dis- 
turbed; the  Romans  restor^  the  senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  Giordano  Pierleoni,  who  took  the  title 
of  patriciiu  and  claimed  all  the  regalian  rights  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Lucius  had  recourse  to  arms  against 
the  citizens,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1145.  (A.  Havck.) 
Bibuogbavbt:    Jaff^  Regeeta,  ii.  7  sqq.;    J.  M.  Watterich, 

Pontifiaim  Romanarum  vita,  ii.  278  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1862; 

W.  Gieeebieoht,   Oeediiehte  der  deuteehen  Kaieerteit,   ir. 

222  sqq..  Bninswiek.  1877;    F.  Oregorovius,  HieL  of  the 

City  of  Rome,  tv.  487-491.  London,   1896;    B.   Platina, 

Livee  of  the  Popee,  ii.  43-44,  ib.  n.d.;  Bower.  Popea,  ii. 

476-177;   Mifanan.  Latin  Chriatianiiv.  iv.  242-243. 

Lucius  IIL:  Pope  1181-1185.  As  Hubald, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
cardinals  under  Alexander  III.  He  was  elected 
pope  Sept.  1,  1181,  and  consecrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  His  pontificate  was  an  unsuccessful 
one.  He  was  unable  to  control  the  Romans,  and 
his  residence  in  the  city  was  limited  to  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  1181,  to  the  middle  of 
Mar.,  1182.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  vari- 
ous places,  chiefly  at  Velletri  and  Anagni.  The 
controversy  over  the  succession  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  had  been  left  unsettled  by 
the  peace  of  1177,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  pro- 
posed in  1182  that  the  Curia  should  renounce  its 
claim,  receiving  in  exchange  two-tenths  of  the  im- 
perial income  from  Italy,  one-tenth  for  the  pope 
and  the  other  tenth  for  the  cardinals.  Lucius  con- 
sented neither  to  this  proposition  nor  to  another 
compromise  suggested  by  Frederick  the  next  year; 
nor  did  a  personal  discussion  between  the  two  po- 
tentates at  Verona  in  Oct.,  1184,  lead  to  any  defi- 
nite result.  Meantime  other  causes  of  disagreement 
appeared,  in  the  pope's  refusal  to  comply  with 
Frederick's  wishes  as  to  the  regulation  of  German 


episcopal  elections  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  schism,  and  especially  as  to  the  contested  elec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Treves  in  1183.    In  pursuance  of 
his  anti- imperial  policy,  he  declined  finally  in  1185  to 
crown  Henry  VI.  as  Frederick's  destined  successor, 
and  the  breach  between  the  empire  and  the  Curia 
became  wider  on  questions  of  Italian  politics.    Lucius 
died  in  Verona  Oct.  25,  1185,  having  led  up  by  his 
negative  policy  to  the  new  contest  between  papacy 
and  empire  which  soon  broke  out.     (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:    Jaff^,  Regeeta,   il  835  sqq.;    J.  M.  Wat- 
terich,   Pontiflcum   Romanarum    vita,    ii.    660,    Leipsio, 
1862;     P.   Scheffer-Boichorst,    Priedriehe  I.   leteter  Streit 
mit  der  Kurie,  pp.  20  sqq..  Berlin.  1866;   W.  Giesebieeht, 
Oeechiehte  der  deuteehen  Kaiaereeit,  vols.   iv.-yL,   Bruns- 
wick. 1888;    J.  Langen.  Oeedtiehte  der  romiedien  JCtrdks, 
iv.  557  sqq..  Bonn.   1803;    F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  «f  the 
City  of  Rome,  iv.   609-612,   London.   1806;    B.   Platina, 
lAvee  of  the  Popee,  ii.  58-60.  ib.  n.  d.;    Bower,  Popes,  ii. 
524-526;   MUman,  Latin  ChrietianUy,  iv.  430-440. 

LUCIUS,  PAUL  ERNST:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Emolsheim  (about  12  m.  w.  of  Strasbuig) 
Oct.  16,  1852;  d.  at  Strasbuig  Nov.  27,  1902.  He 
studied  theology  at  Strasburg,  Zurich,  Paris,  Jena, 
and  Berlin.  He  was  vicar  at  Sesenheim  (1878-79); 
at  Strasburg  (1879-80);  privat-docent  there  (1880- 
1883);  professor  extraordinary  (1883^9);  and 
professor  (1889-1902).  He  wrote:  Die  Thera- 
pevJten  und  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Geachichte  der  Askete 
(Strasbuig,  1879);  Der  Easenismiu  in  seinem  Ver- 
hdUnis  zum  JudenJlhum  (1881);  Die  Krdftigung  dea 
MieaionMinnes  in  der  Gemeinde  (1885);  Zttr  dua- 
aem  und  innem  Mission  (1903);  and  Die  Anfdnge 
de8  HeUigenkuUa  in  der  chrisUichen  Kirche  (1904). 

LUCKOCK,  HERBERT  MORTIMER:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Great  Barr  (9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Litch- 
field), Staffordshire,  July  11,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1862),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860  and 
ordained  priest  two  years  later.  He  was  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Cambridge,  m  1862-63  and  1865-75, 
rector  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke-Goldington  in  186^ 
1865,  and  canon  of  Ely  (of  which  he  had  been  hon- 
orary canon  in  1874-75)  in  1875-92,  besides  being 
principal  of  Ely  Theological  College  in  1876-87. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  dean  of  Lichfield.  He  was 
also  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  1874-75, 
1883-84,  1892,  and  1901,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1873-87,  and  proctor  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Ely  in  1892.  Theologically  he  be- 
longs to  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  and  has  written: 
Tables  of  Stone  (sermons;  London,  1867);  After 
Death,  the  StaU  of  the  Faithful  Dead  and  their  R^ 
lationship  to  the  Living  (1879);  Studies  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Prayer  Book  (1881);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Church  not  to  withdraw  her  Clergy  from  the  Univer- 
sittea  (1882);  Footprints  f^  the  Son  of  Man  as  traced 
by  St.  Mark  (1884);  The  Bishops  in  the  Tower,  a 
Record  of  Stirring  Events  affecting  the  Church  and 
Nonconformists  from  the  Reformation  to  the  RevcHur 
tion  (1886);  The  Intermediate  Stale  between  Death 
and  Judgment  (1890);  The  Divine  Liturgy,  being 
The  Order  for  Holy  Communion,  historically,  doo^ 
trinaUy,  and  devotionaUy  set  forth  (1889);  John 
Wesley's  Churchmanship  (1891);  Who  are  Wesley's 
Heirs  f  (1892);  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
(1893);  Binary  qf  Mamaqe^  Jewith  and  Chrittian^ 
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vriih  mpedal  Brfennee  io  U»  IndinoiMKiy  and  ear" 
tain  foHnddgn  Degnu  (1894);  FoatpnnU  4/  tht 
ApotiUi  Of  inetd  by  8L  Luke  in  the  AeU  (2  yob., 
1897);  Pcur  QuaUfieaHona  for  a  Oood  Preacher 
(1897);  The  Charaderietiee  c{  fh»  Few  Oaepeie 
(1900);  BeauUfid  Life  </  an  Ideal  Frieet;  or,  Rem- 
imecenoee  <^  Tkomae  TheUueon  Carter  (1902);  Ltfe 
and  Warka  of  Dr.  Johneon  (1902);  Spmhtal  IHffir 
euUiee  in  the  BtUe  and  Prayer  Book :  Hdpe  to  their 
Solution  (1905);  and  BueharietieSaaifiee  andlfder- 
ceeeion /or  the  Departed  11907).  He  has  also  edited 
Bishop  J.  R.  Woodford's  Great  Commieeum:  fufelve 
Addreeeee  on  the  Ordinal  (LoBiiaa,  1886)  and  Ser- 
mone  (2  vols.,  1887). 

LUD9  LUDDC.    See  Tablb  or  NATioiia. 

LUDLOWt  JAMBS  HBBKBR:  Prasbyterian;  b. 
at  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  Mar.  15,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  PrincetoD  (B.A.,  1861),  and  Prinoeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1864).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(1864-68),  (}ol]egiate  Reformed  Dutch  Chui«h, 
New  York  Ciiy  (1868-77),  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  (1877-85),  and 
of  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churdi,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  (188(^1909).  He  has  written:  MySainiJohn 
(New  York,  1883) ;  Coneenirie  Chart  n/Hietory  (1885) ; 
Captain  ct  ^  Jammriee  (1886);  A  King  of  Tyre 
(1891);  That  Angdic  Woman  (1893);  Hietory  </  the 
Crueadee  (1896);  Bariton$'e  Parieh  (1897);  Deborah 
(1901);  IfieenHvee/or  UJe  (1903);  Sir  BannA  (1905) ; 
Jteee  Un  David  (1907);  and  Judge  Weet'e  Opinion, 
Reported  hy  a  Neighbor  (1908). 

LUDOLF,  iQ'dolf,  HIOB:  German  orientalist, 
founder  of  the  study  of  the  Ethiopie  language  and 
literature  in  Europe;  b.  at  Erfurt  June  15, 1624;  d. 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Apr.  8, 1704.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt  and  Leyden,  then  traveled  extensively. 
In  Rome  he  learned  Ethiopie  from  the  Abyssinian 
Qrogorius.  He  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
duke  of  SasDfr-Gotha  in  1652,  afterward  aulie  coun- 
cilor, in  1675  chamberlain  in  Altenbui^,  and  in 
1691  president  of  the  Collegium  Imperiale  Histori- 
cum  in  Frankfort,  where  he  had  settled  in  1678. 
His  principal  woria  are:  Lexicon  ^thiopioo-Latinum 
(3  parU,  London,  1661;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1699); 
Orammaiiea  UngiuB  ^thiopiea  (London,  1661;  2d 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1702);  Sciagraphia  hietorim  JBthio- 
piem  (Jena,  1676);  Hietoria  ^tkiopiea  (Frank- 
fort, 1681;  Eng.  transl,  London,  1684;  French 
transL,  Paris,  1684),  to  which  he  added  a  Commen' 
tariue  (1691)  and  two  appendices  (1693-04);  Grom- 
matiea  lingua  Amharica  (1698);  and  Lea^eon  Xm- 
harieo-Laiinum  (1698).  He  also  published  the 
Ethiopie  psalter,  with  Latin  translation  (1701). 

Biblioobaprt:  C.  Junker,  !>•  vito  §t  teripHt  lobi  Litiolpki, 
haipdo,  1710;  J.  Flemini&K,  in  B9Urdo§  nr  AuyrioUeii, 
▼Ola.  l-ii..  ib.  1800-01. 

LUBBBCX:  One  of  the  three  city-states  of  the 
(German  Empire,  comprising  the  inner  dty,  with 
suburbs,  and  several  enclaves  in  the  surrounding 
country;  area  115  square  miles;  population  (1905) 
IO6357,  of  whom  101,724  were  Evangelical  Luther- 
ans, 760  Reformed,  2,457  Roman  Oatholios,  638 


Jews,  and  231  sectarians  (Baptists,  Irvingites,  Ad- 
ventists,  Mormons,  etc.).  Tlie  Reformaticm  was 
ertablished  in  Lt&beck  by  Bugenhagen  in  1531,  and 
since  that  time  the  dty  has  been  Lutheran.  Rigor- 
ous measures  were  talran  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  against  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  the  former  continued  to  hold  religious  ser- 
vices, and  in  1693  the  latter  received  permission  to 
build  a  church  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  hold 
their  own  service.  Admission  to  the  council  was 
denied  to  all  non-Lutherans  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  senate  issued  regulations 
for  the  Reformed  parish  in  1825,  and  for  the  Roman 
Oatholics  in  1841;  and  both  denominations  received 
full  political  and  dvil  rights  under  the  constitution 
of  1848  (revised  1851  and  1875).  At  present  there 
are  fourteen  Lutheran  parishes  and  fifteen  churches. 
The  present  "  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran (}hurch  in  the  State  of  Labeck  "  went  into 
effect  in  1895.  It  vests  the  church  government  in 
the  senate,  which  either  exerdaes  its  authority  di- 
rectly through  its  Lutheran  members,  or  delegates 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  is  composed  of 
two  Lutheran  senators,  of  whom  one  is  chairman, 
the  senior  (chairman)  of  the  clerical  ministerium, 
and  four  other  members,  vis.,  a  deigyman  and  three 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  senate  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  deigyman  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  clerical  ministerium,  the  laymen  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  synod.  In  matters  affecting 
ecclesiastical  law,  church  taxes,  the  lituigy,  and  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  synod  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  derical  ministerium 
indudes  all  the  clergy  who  have  charges.  This 
body  has  a  word  in  all  matters  affecting  the  doctrine 
and  formularies  of  the  Church.  Since  1902,  in  ae- 
cordance  with  an  agreement  with  the  consistory  of 
Schleswick-Holstein,  candidates  have  been  examiniMi 
by  the  board  of  examiners  in  Kiel,  those  passing 
becoming  eligible  for  appointment  in  Labeck,  as  well 
as  in  Schleswick-Holstein.  The  synod  consists  of 
forty-seven  members,  of  whom  three  are  appointed 
by  the  ecdesiadcal  council,  the  remainder  being 
members  of  the  local  parochial  boards.  Such  a 
board  is  composed  of  the  local  dergy  and  a  number 
of  laymen,  who  are  elected  for  six  years.  Each 
parish  is  divided  into  as  many  pastoral  districts  as 
it  has  clergy.  The  finances  of  the  Chureh  are  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  Jan.  18,  1805.  The  basis  of  the 
general  church  treasury  is  a  fund  of  150,000  marks 
formed  by  the  surplus  of  the  doister  of  St.  John,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Buig  Qoister. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  is  supplemented  by  a  yearly 
income  of  16,000  marks  from  the  doister  of  St.  John, 
and  by  a  church  tax.  Church  attendance  on  the 
part  of  adults  is  not  good,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants, which  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease,  is  less 
than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Attend- 
ance by  children  is  better.  There  are  now  services 
for  children  in  every  Lutheran  parish  of  the  dty 
and  suburbs.  The  okiest  la  that  in  the  Church  of 
St.  James,  which  was  established  in  1875.  The  total 
attendance  averages  about  2,000.    (L.  F.  Ranks.) 

BnuooaAnrr:    Leb,  Vtrordmute^n  und  BAamUmaehMmetn, 
U.  201.  iU.  25. 306;  StaUaL  iiHtkeauegen  otM  dm  dnOtchen 
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manotUaAtn  LandMkirAeH,  1880;  W.  Deias.  GMchiehlB 
dar  €9aMgtHmh^€formMrUn  Oemeinde  in  LObeek,  Llibeck, 
1866;  £.  nUcBna,  GMckiehlB  der  IfibedbMdkm  Kvd^  1S30- 
1898,  Pfedarborn,  1896;  8.  Gvlebaeh.  QttdiichU  der  Juden 
wLfltedb,  Lilbeck.  1889. 

LUBBBCK,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
episcopal  see  of  northern  Germany,  established 
originafly  at  Oldenburg  by  Otto  I.,  probably  in 
968,  and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction 
of  Hamburg.  The  first  bishop,  E^^ward,  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Adaldag.  His  diocese  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Wendish  territory,  which 
was  under  Hamburg,  or  from  the  bay  of  Kiel  south- 
east to  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
Mecklenburg.  The  Wendish  risings  of  990  and 
1018  destroyed  the  work  here,  and  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Archbishop  Adalbert  the  diocese  was  re- 
stricted to  eastern  Holstein.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Vioelin  (q.v.)  that  the  work  was  established 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  in  1158  the  see  was 
transferred  to  Lflbeck  by  his  successor  Gerold 
(1155-63).  The  bishopric  never  attained  great 
importance,  being  overshadowed  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  city.  (A.  Hauck.) 

The  bishopric  was  made  inunediately  subject  to 
the  empire  under  Conrad  II.  of  Querfurt  (1183-86). 
It  had  secular  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory; but  the  episcopal  residence  was  usually  at 
Eutin.  The  Reformation  was  first  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  King  Frederick  I.  of  Den- 
mark in  1524,  and  definitely  established  in  1530. 
It  was  not  yet,  however,  possible  to  suppress  or 
wholly  to  secularize  the  bishopric,  so  for  a  time 
bishops  of  Lutheran  sympathies  were  elected. 
From  1586  the  dignity  was  usually  an  appanage 
of  the  younger  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein 
untU  1706;  and  by  the  settlement  of  1803  it 
was  constituted  a  secular  principality  in  favor 
of  Peter  Frederick  William  of  Okienbuig  and 
his  heirs. 

Biblioorapht:  Souroes  are  Urkundenbuth  dM  Bittunu 
Lfl&wfc,  ed.  W.  Levwkua.  Oldenbui^.  1856;  Adam,  GtBta 
HamamnburggntU  aeeUnm,  ed.  J.  If.  LAppenbeis*  in 
MGH,  SeripL,  vi  (1846).  267-389;  Helmold.  Chronica 
Slawarum,  ed.  idem.  ib.  xd  (1869).  1-99;  Araold.  Chronica 
SUnorum,  ed.  idem.  ib.  pp.  100-250;  Annale§  Lubican»e§, 
ed.  idem,  ib.  xvi  (1859).  411-429;  Sariea  epiacoporum 
.  .  .  Lubionmutn,  ib.  xiii  (1881).  347.  Ckyiisult:  Heuck, 
KD,  Tole.  iii-iv.;  E.  A.  T.  LMpeyrea,  Die  BakahrungNord- 
AJbiMoiana,  Halle.  1864;  O.  Dehio.  Gaaehidita  daa  Ertbia- 
tama  Hawiburo-Braman,  2  yole.,  Berlin,  1876;  C.  Eubel. 
Hiararckia  eaiKoUea  madU  «vt.  2  vole..  MOnster,  1898-1901 . 

LUECKB,  iQk'e,  GOTTFRIED  CHRISTIAll 
FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  E^efai  (16  m.  8.w.  of  liagdebtug)  Aug.  24,  1701; 
d.  at  Gottingen  Feb.  14,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Magdeburg  and  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen.  In  1816  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  the  influence  of  Bunsen  and 
lArhmann  won  him  Schleiermacher's  friendship 
and  a  position  as  licentiate  and  privat-dooent  in 
theoloQT.  He  gladly  took  part  in  the  "  Evangel- 
ical union  "  wUch  was  sealed  by  the  united  com- 
munion service  of  Oct.  31,  1817.  His  publications 
in  this  period  were  Orundr%s»  der  neutetUtmentlichen 
HermeneuHk  und  ihrer  OeachtdUe  (GOttingen,  1816); 
Veber  den  neuteaiamenUichen  Kanon  dea  Euuhius 
(Berlin,  1817);    a  new  edition  of  Melanchthon's 


"Apology"  (1818);  and,  in  collaboration  with  De 
Wette,  Synopna  evangdiorum  (1818).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  new  University  of  Bonn.  Here  for  eight 
years  he  exercised  a  great  and  happy  influence  on 
the  students,  at  the  same  time  taldng  an  active 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  Evangelical  church 
life  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  At  Bonn  he  published  his 
principal  work,  the  KommerUar  aber  die  Sckriften 
dee  Evangdieten  Johannee  (3  vols.,  1820-25;  Eng. 
transl.  in  part,  Edinburgh,  1837).  The  first  vol- 
ume was  hailed  as  a  powerful  support  to  positive 
theology,  and  was  attacked  with  equal  warmth  by 
the  rationalising  party  imder  Paulus  of  Heidelberg. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Bonn  Ltkcke  engaged 
in  another  controversy  with  Ferdinand  DelbrQck, 
who  urged  a  return  to  the  standards  of  the  primi- 
tive regula  fidei  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  place  of 
the  Scriptiiral  basis  of  Protestant  theology.  With 
his  colleagues  Sack  and  Nitzsch,  LQcke  issued  three 
open  letters  Uther  doe  Aneehen  der  heUigen  Schrift 
und  ikr  VerhOltniee  zur  Glaubeneregd  in  der  protee- 
tantiechen  und  in  der  aUen  Kirche  (Bonn,  1827),  of 
which  the  third  and  longest  was  all  his  own.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Schleiermacher  and  De 
Wette  in  publishing  the  Theologieche  Zeiiaehrtft 
from  1810  to  1822,  and  with  Gieseler  in  the  short- 
lived Zeitechrift  fOr  gebildete  Ckrielen  der  evangdir 
echen  Kirche  (1823);  and  in  1827,  together  with 
Nitzsch,  Gieseler,  UUmann  and  Umbreit,  he  estab- 
lished the  still  flourishing  Theologiaehe  Studien  und 
KrUiken  to  represent,  in  a  favorite  phrase  of  his, 
"  the  alliance  of  the  free  scientific  spirit  with  the 
power  of  the  specifically  Christian  spirit." 

Meantime,  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  had  mi- 
grated to  GOttingen  to  succeed  St&udlin,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  himself 
rather  to  New-Testament  exegesis  and  systematic 
theology  instead  of  to  church  history  which  had 
been  iJs  special  work  at  Bonn.  In  spite  of  the 
anxious  days  of  the  revolution  of  1831  and  the  dif- 
ficulties brought  upon  the  imiversity  by  the  changes 
made  in  the  constitution  of  Hanover  in  1837  by 
King  Ernest  August,  he  declined  calls  to  Kiel  and 
Halle  in  1838,  to  Jena  in  1843,  and  to  Leipsic  in 
1845.  The  government  rewarded  his  constancy  by 
the  positions  of  councilor  in  the  consistory  at  Han- 
over (1830)  and  of  abbot  of  Bursfeld  (1843).  His 
later  years  were  troubled  by  increasing  theological 
isolation,  as  the  younger  men  went  off  either  to  the 
radical  camp  of  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school,  or 
to  the  strict  Lutheran  party  of  Harless,  Kahnis, 
and  Thomasius,  with  its  center  at  Erlangen  and 
Leipsic.  LQcke  and  his  friends  attempted  to  hold 
a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  in- 
sisting in  the  spirit  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  his- 
torical and  permanent  value  of  the  Reformation 
confessions  of  faith,  while  avoiding  any  blind  sym- 
bololatry  and  vindicating  the  dear  and  practical 
nature  of  theology. 

Lttcke's  GOttingen  period  was  also  one  of  busy 
literary  activity.  He  completed  his  earlier  Jo- 
hannine  work  by  a  Vervuch  einer  voUetdndigen  Einr 
leiiung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannie  und  die  geaanUe 
apokalyptieche  Litteratur  (Bonn,  1832),  besides 
issuing  two  revised  editions  of  the  commentary 
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itself  (183^36,  1840-56).    He  contributed  a  long 

seriee  of  important  articles  to  periodicals  and  uni- 

venity  publications,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 

was  the  treatise  Utber  daa  Alter  und  den  VerfoMer, 

die  ttnprungliche  Form  und  den  vxihren  Sinn  des 

kirchlidien  Friedenaepntehee  "  In  neceaaariia  unitas, 

eie."  (Gottingen,  1850).    Of  practical  importance, 

too,  were  four  addresses  delivered  bef(»ie  the  Got- 

tinger    Kissionsverein    between    1840    and    1842, 

which  prepared  the  way  for  the  founding  of  the 

"  Seminar  fUr  innere  Mission,"  the  very  name  being 

taken  from  the  last  of  them,  though  used  not  quite 

in  his  sense.  (F.  Sander.) 

BiBUOoaAPHT:   Laeke's  biocraphy  w»«  written  by  F.  San- 

der,    Hanovwr-Liaden,    1801.    Then   ara   notioes  by  J. 

Mailer  in  ZKW,  1865.  noa.  19-17;    by  Redepenninc  in 

ProtmianUtekt  KvehtnMeituno,  1865;  and  by  Ehrenfeuch- 

ter,  in  TSK,  1865.     Indioations  ot  further  literature  are 

given  in  Hauek-Hersog.  RE,  zi  674. 

LUBDEMAHII,  iQMe-mOn,  HSRMAmi  KARL: 
Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Kiel  Sept.  15,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  HeideU 
bexg,  and  Berlin  from  1861  to  1867  (Ph.D.,  Kiel, 
1870),  and  in  1872  became  privatrdooent  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  (where  he  also  taught 
in  a  private  school).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the 
same  institution,  and  since  1884  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Bern,  where  he  has 
been  professor  successively  of  church  history  (1884- 
1891)  and  of  systematic  theology,  dogmatics,  and 
philosophy  (since  1891).  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
liberal  school  in  theology,  and  has  written:  Die 
AnUiropologie  dee  Apoeid  Paulite  und  ihre  SuUung 
inmerhaJb  eeiner  HeOdehre  (Kiel,  1872);  Die  *'  Eid- 
brOehigkeU "  uneerer  neukirchlichen  (freieinnigen) 
Oeietlichen  (1881);  Die  neuere  Entwicklung  der 
proteetaniieehen  Theologie  (Bremen,  1884);  Reform 
und  Tdtf/ertum  in  ihrem  VerhdUnie  eum  ehrieUichen 
Pringip  (Bern,  1896);  IndividualiiOt  und  Peredn- 
liMceU  (1900) ;  Woe  heieet  "  bUdiechee  Chrietentum  "  f 
(1906)  and  ReUgian  und  Leben  (1908). 

LX7BTGERT,  lilt'g&rt,  WILHELM:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligengrabe  (a  village  near 
Wittstock,  60  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Brandenburg, 
Apr.  9,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Greifswaki  and  Berlin  from  1886  to  1889,  and  in 
1892  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology  at  the  former  in- 
stitution, where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subjects  in  1895.  In  1901  he 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  his  present  position  of  full  professor 
in  1902.  Besides  assisting  A.  Schlatter  since  1904 
in  editing  the  BeitrOge  eur  FGrderung  der  chriet- 
Kchen  Theologie,  he  has  written  Dae  Reich  GoUee  in 
den  eynopHechen  Evangdien  (GQtersloh,  1895);  Die 
johanneieche  Chrietologie  (1899);  Die  Lube  im 
Neuen  Teetameni  (Leipsic,  1905);  Gottee  Sohn  und 
GoUee  Geiet,  Vortrdge  zwr  ChrUAohgie  und  twr  Lehre 
vom  Geiele  GoUee  (1905) ;  Im  Dienete  GoUee,  Be- 
trachlungen  (Berlin,  1907);  Jeeue  Chrietuefur  unr 
eere  Zeii  (Hamburg,  1907;  in  collaboration  with 
several  others);  Freiheitepredigt  und Schwarmgeieler 
in  Korinthf  Ein  Beitrog  zwr  Charokteriatik  der  Chria- 


tuepartei,  and  Die  Irrlehrer  der  Paeloralbri/e,  both 
in  the  Beitrdge,  ut  sup.  (1908-09). 

LUBTKEHAim,  lat'ke-mOn,  JOACHIM:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Demmin  (28  m.  s.  of 
Stralsund),  Pomerania,  Dec.  15, 1608;  d.  at  Wolfen- 
battel  (8  m.  s.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.  18,  1655.  Both 
his  writings  and  his  personality,  which  combined 
deep  learning  with  the  efficacious  inner  conviction  of 
Pietism,  had  no  slight  influence  in  the  sanoe  direc- 
tion as  those  of  Amdt  and  Johann  MQUer,  while  hia 
controversy  with  the  orthodox  Lutherans  as  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ  in  his  death,  though  without 
abiding  consequences,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greifswald  and  Strasbuig,  afterward  traveling 
through  France  and  Italy  and  returning  to  Rostock 
to  pursue  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  lecturer 
in  the  philosophical  facility  there  in  1638,  and  five 
years  later  professor  of  metaphysics  and  physics. 
He  had  already  become  known  as  a  preacher,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  activity  of  religious  life 
in  Rostock.  His  work  there  was  interrupted  by  a 
controversy  in  which  he  became  engaged  with  the 
strict  orthodox  party  in  Mecklenbuig,  whom  the 
duke  favored.  He  put  forth  in  what  seemed  to 
them  a  dangerous  form  a  proposition  already  enun- 
ciated in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  concept  of  hu- 
manity, he  said,  there  belongs  besides  the  existence 
of  soul  and  body  the  form  of  their  joint  existence, 
their  unity;  and  with  the  dissolution  of  this  unity 
in  death  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  dissolved.  The 
assertion  of  its  permanence  must  take  away  some- 
thing from  the  reality  of  the  death  of  (Christ,  and 
thus  from  the  reality  of  redemption.  He  attempted 
to  save  the  belief  in  the  divine-human  character  of 
Christ  by  the  theory  that  the  divinity  was  united 
not  only  with  the  soul  but  with  the  body;  and 
when  the  soul  left  the  body,  the  Godhead  did  not 
leave  it,  but  the  true,  essential,  eternal  life  still 
dwelt  in  the  dead  body.  A  vehement  strife  broke 
out  over  this  apparent  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  Liitkemann  defended  himself  in  his 
Dieeertatio  phyeioo-theologica  de  veto  homine.  The 
orthodox  teaching  seemed  to  imply  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  with  the  soul 
to  the  unity  of  human  nature,  was  incorruptible. 
Two  court  preachers  at  Weimar,  Coller  and  Bar- 
tholom&i,  now  expressed  a  doubt  of  this,  and  de- 
fended Ltitkemann's  view  from  this  standpoint.  The 
Rostock  theologian  Cothmann  appeared  as  a  violent 
opponent  of  Latkemann,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  duke  to  have  him  silenced  both  as  a  professor  and 
as  a  preacher.  In  spite  of  the  support  of  deigy  and 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rostock.  Duke  Au- 
gust of  Brunswick,  however,  offered  him  the  position 
of  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher,  and 
there  he  spent  his  remaining  years,  drawing  up  the  ex- 
cellent school  ordinance  of  1651  and  the  church  order 
of  1657.  He  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Amdt  was  his  Vorechmack  der  gdUlichen  Gate 
(WolfenbQttel,  1643).  (W.  Diltbey.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  Life  by  Fhilipp  Rathmeytf  it  prefiaoed  to 

his  Var9(kmack  in   the   later  editions,    e.g.,    Bnmawidr, 

1740.     Conmilt  also:   F.  A.  Tholuck,  AkodenMche  Ldten,  ii 

100,  Hambuzi.  1864. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Luedemann 
Luke 


I.  The  Had. 

Early  Refnenees  to  Him  (f  1). 
T^mditionsof  HIb  Authorship  (f  2). 
Gharact«riatios   aa  a   Historian 
(«3). 


LUKE. 

II.  His  Writings. 

Types  of  Modern  Criticism  (f  1). 
The  Preface  to  the  Gospel  (f  2). 
The  Character  of  the  Qoepel  (f  3). 
Bearing  upon  Authorship  (f  4). 


I.  The  Man:  The  name  appears  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament  as  that  of  a  man  who  belongs 
to  the  Pauline  circle  (Col.  iv.  14;  II  Tim.  iv.  11; 
Philemon  24),  in  the  first  case  as  that  of  "  the  be- 
loved physician/'  in  the  last  as  a  "  fellow  worker." 
Col.  iv.  11  characterizes  certain  fellow 

1.  Early  workers  as  **  of  the  circmncision  "  but 
References  does  not  include  Luke  among  them, 

to  Him.  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Luke 
was  not  of  Jewish  blood  and  also  not  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  penonally  known  in  Colosse,  although  known 
by  reputation.  It  appears  also  that  he  was  with 
Paul  during  the  first  imprisomnent,  helped  him  in 
his  labors  and  perhaps  as  a  physician  was  especially 
valuable  in  Paul's  activity.  So  it  appears  from 
II  Tim.  that  Luke  was  with  the  apostle  in  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  as  his  only  companion,  and  con- 
jecture sees  in  this  a  reference  to  Luke's  medical 
servicer,  especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  Cres- 
cens,  Tychicus,  and  Titus  (II  Tim.  iv.  10).  This 
exhausts  all  that  the  New  Testament  expressly  says 
of  Luke.  The  Lucius  of  Rom.  xvi.  21  (a  Jew)  and 
of  Acts  xiii.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Formerly  the  "  brother  "  of  II  Cor. 
viii.  18,  or  of  22,  was  identified  with  Luke,  but  this 
has  not  the  foundation  of  tradition  in  its  favor, 
only  of  traditional  exegesis  from  before  the  time  of 
Crigen,  and  the  identification  is  insecure.  Testi- 
mony external  to  the  New  Testament  derives  Luke 
from  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  iv.  7;  A. 
Mai,  Pairum  nova  hibliotheca,  Rome,  1844-71,  iv. 
270;  F.  A.  W.  Spitta,  Brief  des  Jvlius  Africantts, 
Halle,  1877,  pp.  69,  111).  For  this  the  singular 
reading  of  codex  D  in  Acts  xi.  28  (which  describes 
the  prophecy  of  Agabus  as  being  delivered  '*  while 
we  were  gathered  tc^ther ")  can  not  be  the  basis, 
though  the  tradition  may  embody  the  facts.  But 
many  other  traditions  r^^arding  the  region  of  Luke's 
labors  and  the  place  of  his  literary  activity  have 
not  in  their  favor  the  same  degree  of  probability  as 
inheres  in  that  relating  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  palpably  arise  from  misun- 
derstanding of  the  New  Testament,  and  others  are 
purely  conjectural  and  without  solid  foundation 
— e.g.,  that  which  connects  Luke  with  the  disciples 
at  Emmaus,  and  that  which  makes  of  him  an  artist 
with  the  pencil  as  well  as  with  the  pen. 

With  the  name  of  Luke  three  writings  of  the 

New  Testament  have  been  connected,  the  third 

Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews,  though  Luke's  connection 

2.  Txmdi-  with  the  last  is  put  forth  as  a  mere 
tions  of  His  hypothesis  and  requires  no  considera- 
AatfaoTBhip.  tion.    The  tradition  of  his  relation  to 

the  third  Gospel  goes  back  to  a  time 
earlier  than  Origen,  and  Paul's  expression  "  my 
gospel "  has  been  construed  as  a  reference  to  that 
book.    Irenseus,  the  Muratorian  Canon,  Clement  of 


Character  of  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles 

(15). 
Historical  Difficultiee  of  Acta  xr  (|  6). 
The  Author's  Methods  (f  7). 
Remaining  Problems  (f  8). 

Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  express  what  was  evi- 
dently the  opinion  of  their  day,  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.  And  practically  the 
same  testimony  assigns  a  Lucan  origin  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  while  earlier  hints  to  the  same  pur^ 
port  are  discovered  in  the  works  of  Marcion  and 
Justin  Martyr.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  es- 
sentially the  present  Gospd  of  Luke  lay  before 
Marcion  when  the  latter  compiled  his  Gospel,  while 
the  reverse  proposition,  that  Marcion's  composition 
underlay  Luke's,  is  universally  given  up.  Until 
recent  times  there  was  no  trace  of  a  tradition  ad- 
verse to  Lucan  authorship,  while  the  title  to  the 
Gospel  as  given  in  the  manuscripts  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  belief  that  Luke  wrote  this  Gospel. 
Of  course,  modem  criticism  as  well  as  Mareionitic 
rejected  Lucan  authorship,  as  did  the  encratitic 
Severians,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Manicheans,  not 
on  literary  but  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

Acceptance  of  this  tradition  immediately  results 
in  a  laige  increase  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  Luke.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  work  of 
Paul  than  appears  from  the  latter's 
3.  Charac-  epistles.    Part  of  the  narrative  of  the 

teristics  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  in  the  first  per- 
as  a  son.  If  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  nar- 
Historian.  rative  of  Paul's  journeys  in  that  book, 
the  "  we  "  passages  testify  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events,  and  tUs  fits  in  well 
with  the  references  in  the  epistles.  And  the  occur- 
rence of  "we"  in  codex  D  of  the  clause  noted 
above  (§  1)  in  a  passage  earUer  than  is  found  in 
the  common  text  (Acts  xi.  28)  has  caused  Blass  to 
suspect  a  double  recension  of  the  Acts  by  Luke's 
own  hand.  Neither  Weiss'  explanation  (TU,  xvii. 
Ill,  1899)  nor  that  of  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Troth 
eOer,  New  York,  1896,  pp.  27,  210),  which  assume  a 
correction  of  the  original  text  arising  in  different 
ways,  seems  to  have  much  probability  in  its  favor. 
If  Blass'  supposition  of  a  double  text,  both  from 
the  hand  of  Luke,  be  not  accepted,  the  ''  we  "  must 
be  original  to  the  text.  In  that  case  the  tradition 
of  the  Antiochian  origin  of  Luke  receives  confirma- 
tion, and  Luke  must  have  been  an  associate  of 
Paul  in  his  early  activities  before  either  Timothy  or 
Titus  were  connected  with  him.  Moreover,  Luke 
appears  not  only  aa  a  friend  and  close  companion 
of  Paul,  as  his  personal  medical  attendant,  but  as  a 
man  well  and  broadly  educated  and  with  wide  in- 
terests, possessing  powers  of  keen  observation  and 
the  ability  to  describe  simply  but  vividly  what  he 
saw.  If  in  spite  of  the  modem  adverse  criticism 
tradition  be  accepted,  Luke  becomes  a  source  of 
the  first  importance  for  the  origins  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Cluistian  Church. 

n.  His  Writings:  Doubts  of  Lucan  authorship 
have  been  raised  rather  with  regard  to  the  Acts 
than  the  Gospel.    In  any  case,  the  facts  reported 
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in  the  Gospel  go  farther  back — ^the  author  does  not 
daim  to  be  an  eye-witnen  or  a  shu^r  in  the  events. 
Still,  suspicion  regarding  the  Gospel 
I.  Types  of  inevitably  followed  that  regarding  the 
Modem  Acts.  The  hypothesis  that  the  two 
CrlticiinL  books  are  from  different  authors  is 
very  seldom  put  forth  and  even  then 
in  a  very  guarded  manner,  while  it  is  easily  refuted 
by  the  many-sided  similarities  which  are  found  in 
the  books.  Modem  New-Testament  criticism  takes 
two  principal  directions  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Lucan  writings.  In  one  case  it  asserts  that  they 
are  "  tendency  writings/'  taking  a  part  in  the  as- 
sumed burning  contest  between  Paulinism  and  Ju- 
daism and  endeavoring  to  fumish  a  middle  ground 
upon  which  both  could  unite,  blending  the  dog- 
matics, ethics,  and  practicality  of  Judaism  with 
Pauline  universalism.  This  makes  the  writings  a 
peace  proposal  from  a  Paidine  Christian.  Of 
course,  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis  have  been 
put  forth.  The  other  direction  of  modem  criti- 
dsm  proceeds  from  a  literary  basis,  and  supposes 
that  the  books  embody  the  editing  of  earlier  soiuces, 
which  expressed  various  tendencies  and  were  of 
different  origin  and  value,  by  a  man  who  was  not 
near  enough  to  the  facts  to  have  complete  mastery 
of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  interests 
of  a  later  time  than  the  authorship  of  Luke  would 
admit  appear  in  incidental  details,  that  the  report 
often  shows  that  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
was  already  long  past,  while  there  is  silence  as  to 
matters  of  importance  which  would  not  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  the  position  of  Luke.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  objections  are  so  grounded  as  to  de- 
mand the  rejection  of  a  strong  and  consentient  tra- 
dition, or  whether,  either  by  means  of  a  more  correct 
exposition  or  by  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
intentions  and  situation  of  the  traditional  author, 
the  possibility  of  the  Lucan  authorship  may  be  more 
oondusively  estabHshed.  In  order  to  gain  securer 
results,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  delineate  as  a 
whole  the  historical  and  literary  processes  of  apos- 
tolic times  in  order  satisfactorily  to  examine  the 
critical  hypotheses  with  reference  to  their  probability 
or  possibility — an  attempt  which  is  excluded  by  tli^ 
purposes  of  this  article,  which  can  give  merely  the 
indications. 

The  starting-point  of  any  discussion  is,  of  course, 
the  Gospel,  to  which  there  is  a  preface.    A  prior 
question  is  whether  this  preface  belongs  only  to 
the  Gospel  or  also  to  the  Acts.    Although  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  both  wajrs,  prima  facte  the 
preface  belongs  to  the  Gospel  only. 
2.  The      It  indicates  that  the  Gospel  is  written 
Preftice  to  for  a  man  of  high  position  who  has 
the  GospeL  some  certain  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity without  necessarily  being  more  than 
a  catechumen,  if  even  that.    The  Evangelist  implies 
that  Theophilus  was  not  averse  to  such  knowledge 
but  was  ready  to  receive  further  information.    This 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  of  the  dogmatic  order, 
but  rather  historical  and  "  accurate  "  (Luke  i.  3), 
and  by  "  accurate  "  was  meant  not  simply  **  in 
chronological  order  "  but  rather  the  narration  of 
events  in  their  many-sided  relationships.    So  far, 
there  is  nothing  antagonistic  to  Lucan  authorship. 


And  no  objection  to  such  authorship  is  to  be  i 
in  the  reference  to  previous  writers  of  Gospel  his- 
tory in  Luke  L  1,  since  enough  material  is  known 
to  justify  the  expression  "  many."  The  very 
growth  of  such  a  literature  would  emphasise  for 
Luke  its  necessity  not  only  for  believing  Christians 
to  whom  the  oral  impartation  of  the  news  was  be- 
coming increasingly  rare,  nor  only  for  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  to  whom  the  Messianic  oonscioua- 
ness  of  Jesus  was  of  importance,  but  also  for  the 
heathen  to  whom  Theophilus  had  belonged.  It  is 
continually  becoming  more  completely  established 
that  the  second  Goipel,  essentially  in  its  present 
form,  lay  before  the  author  of  the  third  and  was 
used  by  him.  But  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels 
shows  marked  differences  in  plan  and  conception. 
Thus  Mark  sets  the  story  of  Jesus  in  two  great 
groups  of  events — Jesus'  work  in  Galilee  and  the 
events  between  his  departiue  from  Galilee  and 
Easter  morning;  Luke  uses  the  same  two  groups 
but  prefixes  to  the  first  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
inserts  between  them  the  account  of  the  journey 
given  in  Luke  ix.  61-xviii.  14,  and  adds  to  the 
second  his  account  of  the  resurrection.  Moreover, 
while  Luke  follows  Mark  m  the  main  in  the  order 
of  the  events  in  the  two  groups,  he  effects  transpo- 
sitions and  makes  noteworthy  omissions.  Further, 
outside  of  the  three  great  additions  already  indi- 
cated, the  third  Gospel  makes  single  additions,  such 
as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  story  of  Zaccbeua, 
and  very  many  others.  All  this  indicates  a  special 
plan  subordinated  to  a  purpose  different  from  that 
which  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel  had  before 
him  and  suited  to  a  man  whose  antecedents  were 
heathen,  as  were  those  of  Theophilus. 

But  does  this  purpose,  expressed  in  the  preface, 
and  its  execution  in  the  Gospel,  agree  with  what 
is  known  of  Luke?  A  difficulty  raised  here  is  that 
a  man  who  stood  as  near  to  the  events  as  did  Luke, 
and  had  such  opportunities  to  meet 
3*  The  eye-witnesses,  in  his  departures  from 
Chajmcter  the  narmtive  of  Mark  took  so  little  the 
of  the  direction  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This 
GospeL  troubles  little  one  who  deals  with 
the  historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  the  difficulty  increases  the  more  one  deak  with 
that  historicity,  and  threatens  to  become  fatal  to 
the  claim  of  Lucan  authorship  if,  as  many  suppose, 
a  long  period  of  historical  study  (Luke  i.  3)  is  in- 
volved. It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Lucan  narra- 
tive contains  parts  tinged  with  Johannine  coloring. 
But  when  the  omission  is  noted  of  events  given  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  which  are  essential  to  the  narra- 
tive of  one  who  proposes  to  "trace  the  course  of  aU 
things  accurately  from  the  firrt  "  (Luke  i.  3),  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  occurrences  of  John  i.- 
iv.,  the  visits  to  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem  of  John  v., 
vii.,  and  x.,  and  the  Lasarus  episode  do  not  appear 
in  the  Lucan  narmtive,  the  authorship  by  the 
apostolic  companion  Luke  seems  impossible.  For 
many  of  those  events  are  not  of  a  nature  that  per- 
mits their  omission  by  one  who  proposes  to  give  a 
rdsum6  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Upon  dose  observation 
the  case  seems  otherwise.  Ludce  did  not  know  the 
Johannine  material,  but  he  considered  that  Mwk 
really  preserved  the  historical  sdieme  in  its  princi- 
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pal  ouUines.  His  historical  invefltigations  there- 
fore were  limited  in  extent  and  need  have  lasted 
aearoely  a  year.  Indeed,  the  entembU  of  the  Lucan 
Gospel  is  rather  that  of  a  narrative  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  liarcan  (Gospel  with  the  many 
additions,  already  noted,  oi  events  which  seemed 
folly  g^uaranteed,  and  which  appeared,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  writer's  scheme,  to  demand  a  place 
in  the  sUny.  It  presents  also  such  omissions  and 
tianqxxitions  as  were  necessary,  in  the  plan  con- 
ceived, to  produce  in  new  form  a  well-ordered  his- 
tory cd  the  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  would  be  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  reader  for  whom  it  was  os- 
tensibly designed.  So  far  as  the  preface  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  Gospel  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  historic  Luke. 

Or  does  the  pretended  circumstance  that  the 
Gospel  contains  vague  recollections  or  statements 
in  conflict  with  certified  fact  compel  one  to  suppose 
that  the  author  or  editor  of  sources  lived  at  a  later 
period?  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  or  that 
one  may  think  of  legendary  recasting 

4.  Bearing  or  adornment.    Such  material  many 
Upon       find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and 

Author-  in  other  details.  But  these  are  practi- 
ihip.  caUy  paralleled  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Matthew,  which  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  apostolic  times,  and  failure 
has  met  the  attempts  to  set  the  point  at  which 
these  elements  enter.  So  far  as  disagreement  with 
other  reports  is  concerned,  it  has  first  to  be  discov- 
ered which  reports  are  correct,  whether  indeed  rec- 
onciliation is  not  possible.  Here  is  to  be  noted  the 
relationship  of  Luke's  history  of  the  glorification 
of  Jesus  to  I  Cor.  zv.  5  sqq.,  since  the  narrative  of 
Luke  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  enumeration 
of  Paul,  though  even  here  there  are  points  which 
agree,  and  explanation  of  Lucan  omissions  is  easy. 
On  the  whole,  the  Gospel  would  thus  occupy  an 
excellent  position  were  it  not  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  seems,  under  the  methods  of  criticism,  to 
draw  it  into  the  vortex  of  unreliability. 

The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  appears  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  GospeL  The  occasion  calling  it  forth 
must  have  been  something  different  from  that 
which  educed  the  Gospel,  whether  Theophilus  had 
become  a  Christian  or  not.    Christian- 

5.  Chaxac-  ity  might  have  seemed  to  some  an  un- 
ter  of  the  justified  break  with  the  past,  an  iUy 
Acts  of  the  ordered  revolutionary  movement  des- 

kptMm.  tined  to  f aE  The  Acts  sets  forth  the 
development  of  the  later  from  the 
primitive  apostolic  Christianity,  its  extension  into 
the  world  of  the  heathen,  especially  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Paul,  whose  figure  is  soon  introduced 
into  the  picture.  The  purx>ose  of  the  book  seems 
to  agree  with  that  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the 
GospeL  The  old  view  that  there  is  a  paralleling 
of  the  fortunes  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  other  ex- 
position that  the  purposes  of  these  two  are  harmo- 
mied,  are  no  longer  maintained.  That  Paul  could 
in  his  epistles  sp«ik  otherwise  than  he  does  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Acts  goes  without  saying,  whether 
the  speeches  reported  in  the  Acts  be  actual  reports 
or  assumed  addresses  made  up  after  the  pattern 
of  Greek  historiography.    There  is  no  a  priori  rea- 


son why  Peter  should  not  early  have  found  the 
way  toward  universahsm,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  made  use  in  the 
sjmagogues  of  the  privil^^  of  a  bom  Jew  (I  Cor. 
ix.  19  sqq.). 

The  difficulty  really  lies  where  Luke  has  to  do 
with  Pauline  accounts.  The  locus  daasicus  is  Acts 
XV.  1  sqq.,  compared  with  Gal.  ii.  1  sqq.  Earlier 
and  later  attempts  to  harmonise  these  passages 
upon  the  basis  oi  another  journey  to  Jerusalem 
must  be  rejected.  The  most  frequent 
6.  HIstori-  method  of  lightening  the  difficulty  is 
cal  Diffl-  to  show  that  accorcOng  to  Luke's  re- 
alities of  port  the  decree  was  applicable  to  the 
Acts  XV.  original  community,  that  it  was  not  an 
or&iance  for  converts  from  heathen- 
ism  to  which  they  were  bound  for  the  sake  of  sal- 
vation, that  in  general  it  involved  nothing  new  so 
far  as  the  gener^  duty  of  Christians  was  concerned, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  Paul  to 
mention  it  either  to  the  Galatians  or,  indeed,  later 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  injunction.  This  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  further  attempts  at 
enlightenment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  can  not  be  doubted  while 
only  the  question  of  the  occasion  is  in  dispute,  and 
further,  since  it  is  given  by  an  author  whose  inten- 
tion to  be  trustworthy  appears  from  Luke  i.  3,  it  is 
a  duty  not  only  of  harmonistic  interest  but  of  his- 
torical exposition  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  beginning  is  to  be  made  with  a  ques- 
tion of  textual  criticism.  The  df  oMk  of  Gal.  ii.  5 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  relating  the  sentence 
to  the  circumcision  of  Titus.  But  in  fact  it  may 
have  been  that  this  construction  of  the  sentence  in- 
fluenced the  introduction  of  those  two  words  and 
that  they  are  to  be  stricken  out  (so  Ambrosiaster, 
Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Irensus,  Pelagius,  and  the 
codices  D,  d,  and  e).  Verse  5  then  may  refer  to 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
of  the  decree  known  to  the  Galatians.  Paul  is  deal- 
ing with  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  time-server  (Gal.  i.  10).  He 
relates,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  events  in  his 
Itfe  whdch  led  up  to  the  decree,  states  his  independ- 
ence as  an  apostle,  tells  of  his  exposition  of  his 
teaching  before  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  affirms 
that  he  had  not  yiekled  to  the  subjection  of  the 
"  false  brethren  "  (Gal.  ii.  4)  so  far  as  Titus  was  con- 
cerned though  he  had  yielded  a  point  elsewhere; 
while  BO  far  as  the  meeting  with  P^ter  in  Anti- 
ooh  was  concerned,  Peter  had  received  the  blame. 
When  compared  with  Acts  xv.  this  narrative  seemed 
to  be  obscure,  and  relief  was  sought  by  the  addition 
of  the  olc  Mi  in  question  in  order  to  reconcile  Paul 
and  LukB.  Paul  was  able  to  give  adhesion  to  the 
decree  so  far  as  he  did  in  permitting  it  to  be  sent 
to  his  congregations,  indeed  in  personally  imparting 
it  to  them  (Acts  xvi.  4),  but  he  did  not  obligate 
himself  to  apply  it  to  his  mission  fiekl,  though  he 
was  not  personally  opposed  to  it.  While  James 
coidd  not  disavow  his  own  proposal  (Acts  xxi.  26), 
he  ooidd  recognise  that  Paul  was  not  bound  to  ad- 
vance the  matter  and  might  have  been  ready  to 
protect  Paul  in  the  latter's  position.  Finally  Luke 
may  have  had  an  interest  in  informing  Thec^hilus, 
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who  had  perhaps  already  learned  something  of  the 
affair,  of  the  entire  development. 

If  the  oouree  of  this  explanation  should  prove 
correct,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  other  matters 
the  author  was  well  oriented,  that  in  more  or  less 
weighty  affairs  his  observation  had  been  true  and 
that  his  version  is  correct.  He  handles 
7.  The  the  history  rather  in  the  way  of  ad- 
Author's  ducing  significant  events  than  of  a 
Methods,  complete  narration.  With  regard  to 
the  sections  in  which  the  first  person 
is  used,  it  is  now  seldom  affirmed  that  they  proceed 
from  a  man  who  falsely  claims  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  generally  assimied  that  an  eye-wit- 
ness stands  behind  those  sections.  But  it  is  some- 
times held  that  the  eye-witness  is  a  different  person 
from  the  author  of  the  book,  though  against  this  is 
the  lack  of  linguistic  differences  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  text.  Moreover,  the  time  indications  of  the 
''  we  *'  sections  agree  well  with  those  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  concerning  the  companionship  of  Luke 
and  Paul.  If  all  the  indications  be  taken  together, 
the  pronouncement  of  historians  like  Curtius  and 
Ranke,  of  philologists  like  Blass  and  Vogel,  and 
areheologists  like  Ramsay,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of 
theologians,  to  the  effect  that  the  authorship  by 
Luke  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  best  supported 
is  not  easily  to  be  combated. 

Some  other  questions  remain  for  consideration. 
One  is  that  of  sources.  A  starting-point  like  that 
given  for  the  Gospel  in  the  parallel  accounts  is  not 
furnished  for  Acts,  and  consequently  no  sure  re- 
sults are  attained.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the 
Pauline  epistles  is  also  debated,  one 
8.  Remain-  afiinning  the  frequent  use  of  them, 
ing  another  asserting  that  they  were  in- 
Problans.  accessible  to  the  author.  It  can  not 
be  definitely  proved  that  literary  de- 
pendence existed  between  the  two  sets  of  writings. 
A  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  date,  which  can 
not  be  fixed  at  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  two  years 
at  Rome  (Blass).  The  dependence  of  the  Gospel 
upon  Mark,  which  was  not  written  before  the  death 
of  Peter,  gives  the  superior  date.  Krenkel  in  1894 
attempted  to  show  literary  dependence  upon  Jose- 
phus;  in  that  case  the  earlier  date  would  be  75- 
80  A.D.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of  wri- 
ting, though  in  Rome  both  writings  were  known 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  matter  of  the  diffusion  of 
these  writings  before  the  name  of  Luke  was  at- 
tached to  them,  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(as  implied  by  his  citation  of  passages)  is  not  easy 
to  contest,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  citations 
in  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  the  Didache,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Papias.  With  respect  to  the  text  it  may 
be  said  that  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  text  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  in  Acts. 
It  is  due  to  Blass  that  a  new  stadium  has  been 
reached  in  its  treatment.  This  scholar  observes 
that  in  a  number  of  manuscripts  circulated  in  the 
East,  of  which  D  ia  the  example  among  the  uncials, 
one  form  of  text  is  current  which  is  no  less  orig- 
inal than  that  of  the  received  text,  and  that  of  the 
two  forms  of  text  thus  existent  one  is  that  of  the 
original  first  draft  while  the  other  is  the  result  of 
a  revision  by  Luke's  own   hand.    Blass  in   1900 


maintained  that  neither  of  these  forms  of  the  text 
is  the  original,  but  that  both  are  the  editions  of  a 
prior  form  (TSK,  1900,  pp.  11,  19).  That  the 
hypothesis  of  the  use  of  sources  will  be  fuUy  dis- 
proved in  case  of  the  establishment  of  this  view  is 
to  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  (Paul  Ewald.) 

Bibuoobapht:  On  thie  penonstity  off  Luke,  eonault  the 
introductions  prefixed  to  the  ooaunentaries  end  the  per- 
tinent eectionfl  in  the  worke  on  Bibtioal  introduetion;  mlao 
A.  fferneck,  Lvkaa  dmr  Arai^  Letpeie.  1900,  Ens.  trnnel.. 
Edinburgh.  1907:  W.  M.  Ramsfty.  Luke  the  Phyeieian  and 
Other  Studiee,  New  York.  1007;  DB,  iii.  161-162;  BB, 
iii.  2830-^. 

On  metters  of  eritUamn  eoneult  the  works  cited  under 
BnucAi.  iMTBODUcnoN  II.,  pertieuluiy  Zehn.  and  under 
Pauu  SpedsJ  treatises  on  authorship,  credibility,  sknd 
the  like  aie:  H.  H.  Erans.  St,  Paul  ffie  Author  <tfffu  Third 
Qoepei,  London,  1884-M;  J.  Friedrich.  Dae  Lukaaecan- 
gelium  und  die  ApoeUiieeekitkte  Werke  deeedben  Ver- 
faeeere,  Halle,  1890:  A.  C.  Hervey.  AuAenHeity  cf  Luke, 
London,  1892:  F.  H.  Chase,  CreOhUiiy  <^  ihe  Acta,  ib. 
1901.  On  origins  and  souroes  consult:  E.  Zeller,  Die 
ApoeteloMehiehte  naeh  ihrem  InhaU  und  .  .  .  Urepruno, 
Stuttgart,  1854,  Eng.  transl..  with  Overbeck's  Introduc- 
tion to  Acts,  2  vols.,  London,  1876;  H.  J.  litxinger.  Die 
Bntatehuno  dee  LukaeeveuHfeUume  und  der  Apoetetoeaehiehte, 
Essen.  1883:  F.  Spitta,  Die  ApoetelgeeehidUe,  ihre  QueUen 
und  deren  geeehiehaiehen  Wert,  Halle,  1891;  J.  JQngst,  Die 
QuOen  der  ApoetetgeeehUhle,  Gotha,  1896;  B.  Weias,  Die 
QueUen  dee  Lukaeevanoeliume,  Stuttgart,  1907;  J.  Homer. 
Ooepele  eS  Matthew  and  Luke:  a  VindieaHon  eS  €iynT  Agree- 
ment  and  Aeeuraey,  Pittsbuig,  1906;  A.  Hamack,  BeiMkoe 
sur  BinUiJtung  in  doe  N.  7..  III..  Die  Apoetetoeeehichte^ 
Leipsio,  1906.  Eng.  transl..  New  TeetamentStudiee,  III.,  The 
Aete,  London,  1908.  Other  problems  are  discuseed  in: 
F.  Sehleiermacher.  Ueber  die  Sehriften  dee  Lukae,  Berlin, 
1817,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1826;  M.  Schneckenbuiger, 
C^sber  den  Zweek  der  Apoeteigeechithte,  Bern.  1841;  J.  R. 
Oertel,  Paulue  in  der  Apoelelaeeehiehte,  HaUe,  1868  (on 
the  historicity);  W.  Stewart,  The  Plan  eS  Luke^e  Ooepel, 
Glasgow,  1873;  W.  M.  Sanday.  The  Goepde  in  the  Second 
Century,  chap.  viii..  London,  1876;  W.  K.  Hobart.  The 
Medical  Languaoe  9$  Luke,  ib.  1882;  A.  Klostennann. 
PnMeme  in  Apoeteltexte,  Gotha.  1883;  P.  Ewald,  Dae 
HauptproUem  der  BvangeUenfraoe,  Leipsio,  1890;  J.  M. 
Stifler,  Introduetion  to  the  Study  t4  -^cfs.  New  York.  1892; 
W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Bmpire,  New 
York,  1893:  idem,  St.  Paul  the  TraveUer,  lb.  1896;  M. 
Krenkel,  Joeephue  und  Lukae,  Leipsio,  1894;  J.  Weiaa. 
Ueber  die  Abeieht  und  den  literitriechen  Charakter  der  Apoe- 
tetaeeehichte,  Marburg,  1897  (makes  Acts  an  apologetic  work 
addressed  to  the  heathen  worki);  DB,  L  26-35,  iu.  162- 
173;  BB,  i.  37-57,  u.  1761-1896. 

For  the  Gospel  the  best  commentary  in  English  is  A. 
Plummer,  Edinburgh,  1897.  which  contains  a  good  list  of 
the  earlier  literature.  Other  eommentaries  aie:  C.  W. 
Stein.  Halle.  1830;  J.  Foid,  London,  1851;  J.  H.  Schol- 
ten,  Het  pauUnieeh  evanoelie,  Leyden,  1870;  M.  Vemet, 
Puis,  1870;  H.  Cowles.  New  York,  1881 ;  W.  H.  Van  Doren, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1881;  P.Schans,  Tflbingen.  1883;  T.  Lindsay. 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887;  F.  Godet,  3  vols.,  Neuchltel. 
1875,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  edition,  Edinburgh,  1875; 
C.  Robinson,  New  York,  1889;  H.  D.  M.  Spence.  in  PulpU 
Commentary,  London.  1889;  H.  Burton,  ib.  1890;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Gambridge,  1890;  A.  Mao- 
laien.  New  York,  1894;  J.  C.  Ryle.  2  vols..  London,  1896; 
P.  Girodon.  Paris.  1903;  J.  If.  S.  Baljon,  Utrecht.  1908. 

Commentaries  on  the  Acts  are:  F.  Blaas,  G6ttingen, 
1895,  and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Leipsic,  1897;  F.  Ren- 
dall,  London,  1897  (the  two  works  just  mentioned  are 
the  best);  P.  J.  Gloag,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1870  (ultra- 
conservative);  J.  S.  Howson,  Companione  of  8L  Paul, 
London,  1871;  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cam- 
bridge, 1879;  H.  B.  Hackett,  Philadelphia,  1882  (long 
nsgarded  as  the  best);  C.  F.  Nda«en,  Leipeio,  1882;  A.  C. 
Hervey,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  2  vols.,  London.  1884: 
T.  M.  Lindsay.  Edinburgh.  1885  (very  helpful);  D. 
Thomas,  London,  1889;  W.  Amot,  The  Church  in  the 
Houee,  New  York,  1891;  G.  T.  Stokes,  in  Bxpoeiior'e 
Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1891;  J.  M.  Stifler,  ib.  1894;  B.B. 
Loomis,  Studiee  in  the  AeU,  New  York,  1896;   J.  Belser, 
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B^Urdoe  gw  ErkUtrung  der  ApoatdgetchiAte,  Freibtirg. 
1897  (takes  MQwdal  note  of  oodez  D);  J.  Xoabenbauer, 
Paria.  1809  (in  Latin);  R.  B.  Raokbam.  London,  1001; 
W.  Robertaon«  Studies  in  Iha  AcU,  Edinburgh,  1001;  A. 
Schlatter.  Stuttgart.  1902. 

LUKE  OF  PRAGUE:  Bohemian  bishop;  b. 
probably  at  Prague  about  1460;  d.  at  Jungbunz- 
lau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Prague)  Dec.  11,  1528.  He 
Btudied  at  the  University  of  Prague  (B.A.  about 
1480).  In  1480  he  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren,  II.)  and  soon  became 
one  of  their  leaders.  In  1491  the  Brethren  sent 
him  to  the  East  to  discover  if  there  were  not  some 
body  of  Christians  there  with  whom  the  Brethren 
might  make  an  alliance.  In  1497  he  was  sent  on 
a  similar  errand  to  the  Waldensians  and  he  also 
had  dealings  with  Luther  (q.v.),  which,  however, 
came  to  naught.  In  1500  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  Brethren.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  in 
the  departments  of  apologetics,  hymnology,  exe- 
gesis, and  catechetics,  more  than  eighty  different 
works  being  ascribed  to  him. 
BiBUOGRArHT:     (}onBult   the   literature   under   Bohemian 

Bbethbsm. 

LTTLLUS  OF  MAINZ:  German  ecclesiastic;  b. 
in  England  about  705;  d.  at  the  monastery  of 
Hersfeld  (32  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel)  Oct.  16,  786.  The 
son  of  well-to-do  people  in  England,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury  and  subse- 
quently at  Nhutscelle  [a  monastery  in  Southamp- 
tonshire]  while  Boniface  was  teaching  there.  After 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he  followed  Boniface  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  consecrated  deacon  about  745. 
His  relations  with  Boniface  were  very  intimate,  and 
the  latter  employed  him  repeatedly  on  important 
missions.  In  his  old  age  Boniface  made  Lullus  his 
associate  and  consecrated  him  bishop  (752),  to  be- 
come at  his  death  his  successor  at  Mainz,  although 
the  dignity  of  arehbishop  was  not  conferred  till 
later.  LuUus  was  a  stanch  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  episcopate  and  endeavored  to  maintain  epis- 
copal supervision  over  monasteries  and  convents. 
In  this  way  he  became  implicated  in  a  controversy 
with  Sturm,  also  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  abbot  of 
Fukla,  who  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
monasteries.  Thus  the  two  great  tendencies,  the 
episcopal  and  the  monastic,  which  were  united  in 
Boniface,  were  segregated  in  his  disciples.  Lullus 
assumed  the  control  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that 
Sturm  was  banished  in  763  by  King  Pippin.  Two 
years  later  Sturm  was  pardoned  and  in  767  as- 
sumed again  the  direction  of  the  monastery.  There- 
upon Lullus  founded  in  768  or  769  his  own  monas- 
tery of  Hersfeld  which  developed  into  a  rival  to 
Fulda.  Sturm  died  in  779.  Probably  in  the  same 
year  Lullus  was  made  archbishop  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  the  metropolitan  constitution 
by  Charlemagne.  His  influence  as  arehbishop  can 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  Boniface,  and  his  re- 
lations with  (Charlemagne  were  not  always  peace- 
ful Under  Lullus  Cologne  severed  its  relations 
with  Mainz  and  developed  its  own  archbishopric. 
He  always  maintained  his  connection  with  his  na- 
tive country,  maintained  strict  canonical  discipline 
and  had  the  confidence  of  the  higher  clergy.  It  is 
VII.— 5 


not  improbable  that  Lullus  founded  also  the  mon- 
astery of  Bleidenstadt.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bxblioohapht:  The  BpUtoIa  of  Lullus,  ed.  E.  DOmmler, 
are  in  MGH,  Epist.,  iii  (1801),  207  sqq..  and  also  in  P. 
Ja£F^,  BRO,  vol.  iii.  The  Vita  by  Lambert  of  Hersfeld, 
ed.  Holder-Egger  with  preface,  is  in  MGH,  Script,  xv.  1 
(1887),  132-148  (contains  only  chaps.  i.-zzii.,  the  other 
five  chapters  are  in  the  Opera  of  Lambert  issued  by  the 
same  editor,  pp.  307-340.  Hanover,  1894).  Consult: 
ASM,  iii.  2,  pp.  392-401;  C.  Will,  Reoesten  MurGeechiehte 
der  Mainzer  Erabitchdfe,  i.,  pp.  xiv.,  xv.,  34-45,  Innsbruck, 
1877;  F.  Falk,  in  Der  Katholik,  ii  (1879).  662-667;  A. 
GOpfert,  LtMu$  der  Naehfoioer  dee  Bonifaciue  im  Mainter 
Erabiethum,  Leipsio,  1881;  H.  Hahn,  Bonifae  und  Lul, 
ib.  1883;  Holder-Egger,  in  NA,  ix.  285-320,  xix.  509; 
Hauck,  KD,  vols.  i.-ii;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  573  sqq. 

LULLY,  RAYMOND. 

I.  Life.  Scientific  (|  8). 

II.  Works.  Polemic  (|  4). 

Poetical  (|  1).  Dogmatic  (|  5). 

Methodical  (|  2).  Ascetic  (|  6). 

III.  Posthumous  Fortunes. 

Raymond  Lully  (Ram6n  Lull,  Raymundua  Lul- 
hta)  was  bom  on  Blajorca  (Balearic  Islands)  c.  1232; 
d.  at  sea  near  Cabrera,  another  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  June  30,  1315.  As  poet,  philosopher,  the- 
ologian, missionary,  and  martyr,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
a  combination  of  the  most  varied  mental  qualities, 
for  adventurous  and  many-sided  activity,  and  for 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  not  only  on  his 
own  countrymen  and  contemporaries  but  on  distant 
generations.  His  importance  in  the  history  of  the- 
ology is  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  his  contemporary 
and  fellow  Franciscan  Rpger  Bacon,  he  followed 
the  path  pointed  out  by  St.  Francis,  that  leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  study  of  the  life  of  his 
creatures,  in  the  direction  of  a  scientifically  organ- 
ized natur^  theology;  and  also  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  fiery  propagandist  zeal  anticipated  the 
work  done  by  his  countryman  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
250  years  later. 

I.  Life:  Singularly  little,  however,  is  known 
with  certainty  about  his  life.  Outside  of  the  scanty 
biographical  indications  found  in  his  works,  the 
best  source  is  the  life  by  an  anonymous  disciple 
written  in  1312.  He  came  of  a  rich  and  noble  fam- 
ily, and  lived  until  he  was  thirty  at  the  court  of 
King  James  of  Aragon,  where  he  was  grand  sene- 
schal. This  period  of  his  life  was  careless  and 
worldly;  he  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure and  knightly  exercises,  including  the  practise 
of  poetry  in  the  manner  of  the  courtly  troubadours 
of  the  time.  Suddenly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  pleasures,  he  turned  to  heavenly  things  and 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  distributed  most  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  made  pilgrimages  to  Compostela  and  other 
shrines,  and  returned  to  his  native  island  with  the 
intention  of  missionary  labors  among  the  mainly 
Mohammedan  population  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  He  learned  Arabic  from  a  Moorish 
slave,  who  made  an  attempt  on  his  life.  About  the 
same  time,  certainly  before  1275,  he  met  the  aged 
Dommican  scholar  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (q.v.), 
to  whom  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  seeking  knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  was  dissuaded.  He 
then  withdrew  to  a  hermitage  he  made  for  him- 
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self  on  his  property  in  Majorca,  broke  off  inter- 
course with  his  family,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation  and  study.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis;  at  least  he  brought 
thirteen  young  Franciscans  as  the  first  students  to 
the  college  opened  at  Miramar  in  Majorca  (Nov., 
1276)  for  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldean 
tongues,  the  direction  of  which  he  undertook  with 
the  sanction  of  Pope  John  XXI.  He  was  also  oc- 
cupied at  this  time  with  the  composition  of  his 
ambitious  An  magna.  About  1285  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  carry  out  his  extensive  mission- 
ary plans,  and  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  Honorius  IV.  for  his  project  of  erecting 
missionary  institutes  in  all  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. But  Honorius  was  dead  when  he  reached 
Rome,  and  Nicholas  IV.  seemed  little  inclined  to 
favor  his  views.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  lectured  on  his  philosophic  method 
(1287-89),  then  to  Montpellier,  where  he  continued 
his  lectiu-es  and  studies.  After  about  two  years 
there  and  one  at  Genoa,  he  set  sail  from  the  latter 
port  in  the  autunm  of  1291  to  attempt  a  mission- 
ary campaign  in  Africa,  landed  at  Bugia  in  Timis, 
preached  against  Islam,  and  challenged  the  fanat- 
ical Mohammedan  scholars  to  a  public  disputation. 
His  words  made  some  impression,  and  the  king, 
feeling  that  the  Mohammedan  supremacy  was 
threatened,  condemned  him  to  death,  which  was 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  intercession  of  a 
learned  man.  He  remained  in  concealment  on  a 
ship  in  the  harbor  for  some  time,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  penetrate  once  more  into  the  coun- 
try, but  finally  lost  hope  and  returned  to  Italy. 
He  spent  about  a  year  (1292-93)  in  Naples,  com- 
pleting his  Tabula  generalis  and  writing  his  Dis- 
putatio  quinque  aapientum.  His  hopes  revived  with 
the  election  of  Pope  Celestine  V.,  whose  pontifi- 
cate, however,  was  too  short  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, while  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.  had  other 
things  to  think  about.  After  a  sojourn  of  two 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  composed  his  poem 
Desconort  and  his  treatise  Arbor  scienticBj  he  went 
back  to  Genoa  (1296),  and  then,  after  a  short  visit 
in  Majorca,  to  Paris  (1298-99).  About  130(M)1  is 
the  most  probable  date  for  his  visit  to  the  Levant 
in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohammedans.  The  years  1302-05,  full  of  liter- 
ary activity,  were  spent  between  Genoa,  Majorca, 
Montpellier,  and  Paris.  In  1305  or  1306  he  made 
a  second  attempt  on  North  Africa,  this  time  with 
the  special  design  of  opposing  the  Averrobts.  He 
ventured  to  appear  once  more  in  Bugia,  passing 
through  many  perils  and'  spending  six  months  in 
rigorous  captivity,  only  to  be  banished  once  more. 
On  the  return  journey  he  was  shipwrecked  near 
Pisa  and  lost  all  his  possessions,  including  his  books. 
He  now  went  to  Avignon  to  see  the  new  pope, 
Clement  V.,  but  again  met  with  discouragement, 
and  lectur^  once  more  in  Paris  (1309-11).  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  at  the  Synod  of  Vienne 
and  addressed  the  assembled  bishops  several  times, 
uiiging  the  condemnation  of  Averroism,  the  union 
of  the  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood  into  one,  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  the  erec- 
tion of  missionary  colleges  and  chairs  for  instruc- 


tion in  the  oriental  languages.  The  last  proposal 
was  the  only  one  adopted;  professorships  of  orien- 
tal languages  were  created  at  Avignon,  Paris,  Bo- 
logna, Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  From  Vienne  he 
seems  to  have  gone  first  to  Majorca,  then  to  have 
been  in  Paris  and  Montpellier  again,  and  to  have 
sailed  in  the  winter  of  1314  from  Messina  for  his 
last  African  missionary  journey.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Tunis,  he  returned  to  Bugia,  where  he  lay 
concealed  for  a  time  with  Christian  merchants. 
Presently,  however,  he  emerged  into  public  notice 
with  fresh  fiery  attacks  on  Islam.  The  Moham- 
medan population  rose  against  him,  drove  him  out 
of  the  city  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  left  him  half 
dead  on  the  shore,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  two 
Christian  ship  captains,  but  died  the  next  day  on 
the  way  to  Majorca. 

The  dominant  thought  of  all  his  later  life  and 
literary  remains  is  the  idea  of  Christian  missionary 
enterprise,  of  which,  in  the  modem  sense,  he  may 
almost  be  called  the  pioneer.  To  proclaim  in  tte 
very  home  of  Islam,  in  the  speech  of  the  oriental 
peoples,  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  to  provide  a  new 
and  simple  scientific  method,  adapted  to  all  sub- 
jects and  capacities,  for  meeting  both  non-Chris- 
tian and  heretical  opponents  of  the  truth;  to  set 
before  Christian  people  in  the  vernacular  and  in 
popular  form  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
fervor  of  mystical  love  of  God,  and  finally  to  seal 
this  testimony  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life — such  was 
the  purpose  and  the  achievement  of  nearly  fifty 
years  of  his  life. 

n.  Works:  Of  several  hundred  works  left  by 
him  only  a  comparatively  small  part  is  printed; 
many  manuscripts  are  extant  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  libraries.  It  may  be  sufficient  here, 
without  going  into  the  minute  classification  some- 
times attempted,  to  give  some  accotmt  of  the  more 
important  divisions  of  his  work. 

Among  his  fellow  countrymen  he  is  still  consid- 
dered  primarily  as  a  poet.  His  Obraa  rimadas  (ed. 
Rosello,  Palma,  1859)  count  among  the  most  val- 
uable products  of  the  medieval  na- 
z.  PoeticaL  tional  literature  of  Spain,  belonging 
to  the  Catalan-Proven^  branch.  The 
best  known  is  El  Desconort^  composed  of  sixty-nine 
twelve-line  stanzas  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author  and  a  pious  hermit  who  tries  to 
console  him  for  the  discouragement  described 
above. 

Outside  of  Spain,  he  owes  his  fame  principally  to 
his  scientific  method  (Ars  magna  or  genmdis  or 
univeraalia),  which  has  been  as  much  overesti- 
mated by  a  distinct  Lullist  school  as 

a.  Metfa-  underestimated  by  others.  Its  es- 
odtcaL  sence  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
niunber  of  partly  formal,  partly  ma- 
terial concepts,  which  are  designated  by  letters,  in 
various  circles  or  other  mathematical  figures,  in 
such  a  way  that  by  turning  the  circles  or  drawing 
connecting  lines  all  possible  combinations  may 
readily  be  perceived.  The  concepts  are  not  ex- 
plaint  or  made  the  basis  of  deductions,  but  are 
merely  schematized.  Mechanical  as  the  whole 
process  seems,  it  met  a  want  of  the  age;  and  there 
were  not  only  a  number  of  enthusiastic  Lullists  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  who  lauded  him  under  the 
title  of  Dodar  iUuminahia,  but  later  philosophers 
and  theologians  such  as  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim, 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  Kircher  were  much  inter- 
ested in  his  system,  which  seemed  to  offer  an  easy 
road  to  the  coordination  of  all  sciences  in  one  mas- 
ter science.  However  external  and  arbitrary  the 
method  may  appear,  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that 
the  whole  scholastic  method,  built  up  on  the  tra- 
ditional logic  and  metaphysic  of  Aristotle,  was  open 
to  the  same  objection.  Ritter  points  to  the  tech- 
nical logical  symbols  attributed  to  Raymond's 
countryman  Petrus  Hispanus  (d.  1297)  as  a  possi- 
ble model  for  the  system;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  followed  Jewish  or  Arabic  predecessors;  he 
himself  uses  Kabbala  as  an  alternative  title  for  his 
art,  explaining  it  as  "  the  reception  of  truth  di- 
vinely revealed." 

He  attempted  to  employ  this  method  for  the  so- 
lution of  various  problems  in  the  individual  sci- 
ences— not   merely   logic   and    meta- 

3.  Scien-    physic,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  also 
tific        geometry  and  arithmetic,  physics  and 

chemistry,  anthropology,  medicine  and 
surgery,  law,  politics,  and  even  military  tactics. 
As  with  Roger  Bacon,  a  remarkable  tendency  is 
apparent  to  the  use  of  observation  of  natiu«  and 
the  attainment  of  real  encyclopedic  knowledge,  in 
contrast  with  scholastic  formalism. 

His  apologetic  and  polemical  works  are  directed 
against  two  classes  of  adversaries,  the  "  ignorant  " 

who  reject  learning  as  dangerous  to 

4.  Polem-  faith,  and  the  "  unbelieving  "  who  re- 
kaL        ject  the  Christian  doctrine  as  opposed 

to  reason.  He  attacks  specially  the 
Averroistic  view,  then  rather  widely  prevalent  even 
in  Christian  circles,  of  the  "  double  truth,"  accord- 
ing to  which  a  man  might  believe  as  a  catholic 
Christian  what  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  was 
impossible.  A  whole  series  of  treatises  is  directed 
against  Averroes.  He  considers  faith  and  knowl- 
edge as  inseparably  connected,  and  the  attempt  to 
separate  them  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  so  dangerous  to  souls  that 
he  mvokes  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  against  it. 
Some  of  the  treatises  against  Mohammedanism  are 
written  in  Arabic,  such  as  the  Alchindi  and  Tdiph 
written  at  Miramar  between  1275  and  1285.  Lully 
is  particularly  fond  of  the  dialogue  form,  which  he 
uses  with  some  skill.  Noteworthy  among  the  dia- 
logues intended  to  serve  his  missionary  aims  is  the 
Liber  de  guinque  aapierUibus,  in  which  a  Roman,  a 
Greek,  a  Nestorian,  and  a  Jacobite  Christian  dis- 
pute among  themselves  and  with  a  Saracen,  and 
a  special  attempt  is  made  by  the  first-named  {Ixi- 
Hnu8,  i.e.,  Raymond  himself)  to  instruct  the  Sara- 
cen in  the  errors  of  Islam.  Another  of  somewhat 
similar  form  is  the  Liber  de  gentUi  et  Mnu  eapierir 
tibuSf  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  a  pagan  philo»- 
opher,  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a  Saracen.  The  Dis- 
jndaHo  Raymundi  Chrietiani  et  Hamar  Sarraceni 
(1307)  is  an  extended  defense  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan philosopher  Hamar. 

Under  the  head  of  specifically  dogmatic  writings 
the  first  place  is  taken  by  expositions  of  the  exist- 


ence and  nature  of  God,  especially  of  the  Trinity. 
Others   deal   with   the   creation  aild  fall  of  man 

and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
S  Dog-  which  Raymond  conceives,  in  a  way 
matic      reminding  the  reader  of  Anselm,  as 

an  infinite  satisfaction  offered  by  the 
God-Man  for  an  infinite  debt.  In  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  he  had  a  keen  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  his  time,  and  hit  some  of  their  most 
salient  defects,  as  in  his  expressions  on  the  value 
of  pilgrimages  and  the  excessive  veneration  of 
crosses  and  pictures,  or  in  his  portraitiu«  of  the 
various  classes  and  orders  in  Christendom,  their 
duties,  virtues,  and  vices. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  works  written  for 
practical  edification,  such  as  the  Liber  miUe  pro- 
verbiorum  ad  cammunem  vitanif  the  Liber  de  aratiom- 

bu8,  and  the  Liber  de  corUemplationtbue 
6.  Ascetic  in  Deum;  several  treatises  on  devotion 

to  the  Virgin;  and  a  number  still  un- 
printed,  such  as  De  centum  aignia  Dei,  De  aeptem 
eacramentia,  and  De  eeptem  dome  SpiriHte  SanOi, 
A  remarkable  work  is  the  religious  romance  Blan- 
quema  (or  Brachema),  written  in  glorification  of 
Christianity  and  especially  of  monasticism;  the 
hero  is  conducted  through  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions, being  successively  a  married  man,  a  hermit, 
a  monk,  an  abbot,  a  bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal, 
and  pope,  finally  laying  aside  the  tiara  to  end  his 
days  according  to  the  ideal  of  Franciscan  sanctity 
in  mystical  union  with  God  and  seraphic  love. 

in.  Posthumous  Fortunes:  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  long  wavered  between  honoring  Ray- 
mond as  a  saint  or  condemning  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  Dominican  Nicolaus  Eymericus,  inquisitor  of 
Aragon  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought  charges 
against  his  works  before  Gregory  XI.,  who  forbade 
the  reading  of  some  of  them,  and  subsequently 
(1376)  condenmed  a  hundred  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  them,  apparently  as  leading  to  a  ra- 
tionalistic rebellion  against  chiutsh  authority.  The 
authenticity  of  this  bull  was  early  contested  by  the 
adherents  of  Raymond,  while  the  Dominicans  sup- 
ported the  attack  on  him.  Paul  IV.  placed  the 
writings  condemned  by  Gregory  XI.  on  the  Index 
(1559),  but  they  were  removed  in  1563  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  on  petition  of  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
controversy  still  went  on;  some  works  by  Ray- 
mond's disciples,  especially  pertaining  to  alchemy, 
were  prohibited,  and  Benedict  XIV.  expressly  af- 
firmed the  authenticity  of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XI. 
though  without  renewing  the  condenmation — and 
Salzinger's  edition  of  the  works  of  the  "  Doctor 
illuminatus  et  martyr  Raymundus  Lullus "  ap- 
peared without  objection  in  his  pontificate.  Pius 
IX.  authorized  in  1847  an  office  of  "  the  blessed 
Raymundus  Lullus  "  for  Majorca  and  conceded  to 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1857  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  his  feast>-day  on  Nov.  27;  but  under  the 
same  pope  in  1857  the  officially  authorised  Anor 
leda  juris  pontifidi  (II.,  2480)  upheld  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XI.  (O.  Z(k;KLERt.) 
Bxbuoobapht:  The  only  edition  of  the  worlu  of  Lully  Ap- 
proaching completeneae  ia  that  by  I.  Salsinger,  10  vols.. 
Mains,  1721-48,  of  which  vola.  viL^viii.  did  not  appear. 
The  earliest  life,  by  an  unnamed  oontemporary,  which, 
however,  only  oame  down  to  the  yoar  1312,  is  in  Latia 
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tranal.  in  A8B,  June,  v.  661-668,  and  in  Hitloire  UtUraire 
de  la  FranoSt  xxix.,  pp.  4-46,  with  further  diaouaaon,  pp. 
47-386;  it  is  aLw  to  be  found  in  Saliinger'A  edition  of  the 
works,  ttt  nq>.,  toI.  L  Later  aocounte  are:  N.  Antonio, 
BiNiolhMa  Hi^pamea  vehu,  fi.  122-123,  Madrid,  1788; 
H.  LOW,  De  viiaBatfmundiLuUi,  Halle,  1830;  Deleduie,  in 
Rtvut  im  deux  tnondst,  Nov.  15, 1840  (an  excellent  aeoount 
of  the  life);  A.  Hetffericfa,  Raymund  LuU  und  die  An^ 
f&nge  der  eaialimiechen  LiUeratur,  Berlin.  1868;  W.  Bram- 
bach.  Dee  Baymund  LuUe  Leben  und  Werke,  Ckrlaruhe, 
1803;  M.  Andie.  Le  Bienheureux  R.  LuOe,  Paria,  1900: 
S.  If.  Zwemer.  Raymund  LuU,  Fvret  Mieeionary  to  the 
MoOeme,  New  York,  1002;  W.  T.  A.  Barber.  Raymond 
LuU,  the  lUuminaied  Doctor,  London,  1003;  G.  F.  Madear. 
ApoMeet^Mediawd  Europe,  pp.  260-288,  ib.,  1008;  Ne- 
ander,  ChrieUan  ChurA,  iv.  61-71  et  paeom;  KL,  x.  747- 
753;  Sneydoptedia  Britanniea,  zv.  63-64. 

For  ooneideration  of  his  works  oonsult:  A.  R.  Pasqual, 
Vindiam  LuUiarue,  4  vols.,  Avignon,  1778;  X.  RoJie- 
selot,  ctudee  eur  la  pkUoeophie  dan§  le  moyen  doe,  iii  76- 
141.  Paris,  1842;  K  Pnmtl,  OeeehidUe  der  Logik,  iii  145- 
177,  Leipsic,  1867;  J.  R.  de  Luanoo,  Ramon  LuU  eon- 
eiderad  eomo  alquimieto,  Barcelona,  1870;  F.  de  P.  Oan* 
alejas,  Lae  Docbrinae  dU  Ramon  LuU,  Madrid.  1872;  J. 
B.  Hauraau,  Hietoire  de  la  aeolaetique,  vol.  iL,  Paris.  1880: 
F.  H.  Reuedv  Der  Index  der  verhotenen  BUther,  x.  26-33, 
Bonn.  1883;  O.  Keicher,  Raymundue  LuUue  und  setne 
SteUung  eur  am&iscAen  PhOoaophie,  Manster,  1000. 

LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION.  See  Mibcbllanb- 
ouB  RxuoiouB  Bodies,  14. 

LUNA,  PEDRO  DE.    See  Benedict  XIII. 

LUND,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  A  former  metro- 
politan see  in  Denmark  (now  in  Sweden),  foimded 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
raised  to  metropolitan  dignity  probably  in  1103-04, 
replacing  the  former  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops 
of  Hamburg-Bremen.  This  transfer  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  Innocent  II.  and  was  long  contested  by 
the  Germans;  it  was  confirmed,  however,  by  Ad- 
rian IV.,  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of  primate 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  was  imprisoned  in  1536,  to  be  re- 
leased only  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  op- 
position to  the  change  of  religion,  and  in  1537  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  took  possession  of  the  see. 
In  1660  it  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen. 
BiBUoaRAPHT:   The  ocouiMtnts  of  the  see  are  named,  with 

their  terms  of  oflBoe.  in  Gams.  Seriet  epieeoporum,  p.  330. 

CTonsult  further:   Acta  ponHficum  Danica  .  .  .  1S16-1696, 

Copenhasen,  1004;  KL,  viiL  205-300. 

LUPUS,  la'pus,  SERVATUS:  French  Bene- 
dictine; b.  probably  in  the  archdiocese  of  Sens  c. 
814;  d.  at  Ferridres  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Sens)  862.  He 
was  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  and  received 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Ferri^res  from 
Abbot  Aldric,  later  archbishop  of  Sens.  Dissatis- 
fied with  instruction  there,  however,  he  went  to 
Fulda  and  studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  re- 
maining there  from  830  to  836  and  forming  close 
friendships  not  only  with  his  teacher  but  also  with 
other  German  scholars,  especially  with  the  famous 
Einhard,  the  author  of  the  biography  of  Charle- 
magne. He  returned  to  Ferri^res  in  836,  but  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  his  abbot,  Odo,  to 
Germany.  His  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Ferri^res, 
of  which  traces  are  still  extant  in  his  pupils'  notes 
of  his  lectures,  quickly  made  him  famous,  and  in 
838  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith.  In  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Lupus 


took  the  side  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  made  him 
abbot  of  Ferri^res  (842)  in  place  of  Odo,  the  latter 
having  been  a  partisan  of  Lothair,  the  rival  of  Charles. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  his  appoint- 
ment he  proved  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  whom  be 
accompanied  on  his  unlucky  expedition  against 
Aquitaine.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Franks  on  June  14,  844,  but  returned  to  his 
monastery  on  July  5.  The  wars  had  brought  the 
cloister  into  dire  poverty  and  in  846  he  was  ob- 
liged to  beg  for  money.  Ascribing  the  misfortunes 
of  Ferridres  to  Charles'  alienation  of  the  cell  of  St. 
Judocus,  which  he  had  enfeoffed  to  a  temporal 
dignitary.  Lupus  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  848.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  where 
for  the  first  time  he  came  into  direct  contact  with 
the  controversy  between  Gottschalk  and  Hincmar. 
Lupus,  as  a  firm  adherent  of  Augustine,  favored 
the  former,  and  both  orally  and  in  his  2>e  tribua 
gucBstUmibus  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  defended  the  teaching  of  election, 
although  he  did  not  press  it  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
destination to  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  any  personal  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Gottschalk  and  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  Hincmar.  After  850  his 
letters  contain  scarcely  any  allusions  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  was  now  busily  employed  in  restoring 
his  cloister  and  was  steadily  increasing  in  favor  with 
the  king.  He  remained  at  the  court  for  months 
both  as  a  diplomat  and  scholar  and  as  a  boon  com- 
panion. His  fidelity  to  his  monarch  was  unshaken 
even  after  the  disasters  of  858,  when  Charles  lost  his 
throne  to  Louis  the  German  and  retired  to  Burgundy. 
There  he  was  followed  by  Lupus  and  Hincmar, 
but  the  excitement  and  the  privations  shattered 
the  abbot's  health  and  brought  on  a  fatal  illness. 

The  writings  of  Lupus,  in  addition  to  the  work 
already  noted,  which  is  one  of  the  best  theological 
contributions  of  the  time,  include  the  Viia  Wig- 
berU  and  the  Vita  Maximini,  The  theory  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
is  unsupported  by  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  edited  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Vemeuil  (843), 
which  were  directed  primarily  against  the  misuse 
of  ecclesiastical  property  by  princes.  His  most 
important  writings  were  his  letters,  which  are  chai^ 
acterized  by  personal  charm  and  at  the  same  time 
form  valuable  historical  documents,  especially  as 
he  corresponded  with  almost  all  the  important 
men  of  the  period,  including  kings,  popes,  and 
ecclesiastics.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Bxbuoohaprt:  The  Opera  of  Lupiu,  including  his  Bpie- 
tola,  ed.  E.  Baluxe,  appeued  at  Paru,  1664,  Antwerp. 
1710,  and  in  MPL,  cxix.  A  very  excellent  imia  of  his 
EpietoUe,  ed.  Desdeviaes  du  Desert,  appeared  Paris,  1888. 
CTonsult:  F.  Sprotte,  Bioyraphie  dee  Ahtee  Servatue  Luprue 
von  FerrUree,  Regensbnig,  1880;  Hieloire  Utt£rain  de.  la 
France,  v.  266  sqq.;  Q.  Phillips,  V^^mieehie  Schriften, 
I  196  sqq..  Vienna,  1866;  B.  Nicolas,  Btudea  eur  le$  leUree « 
de  8ervat-Loup,  Paris,  1862;  E.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oe- 
ediidUe  der  LUteratur  dee  MiUeUdtera,  ii.  203-200,  Leipeic. 
1880;  Qiry,  in  Btudee  d*h%etoir9  du  moyen  dye  dediiee  h 
Q.  Monod,  Paris,  1806;  Hauck,  KD,  ii  600  sqq.  ct  pas- 
sim; KL,  ViiL  300-304. 

LUTHARDT,  latOiOrt,  CHRISTOPH  ERNST: 
CSerman  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Maroldsweisach 
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(55  m.  n.ii.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Mar.  22,  1823;  d.  at 
Leipsic  Sept.  21,  1902.  He  studied  theology  at 
Erlaogen  and  Berlin  (1841-45)  and  was  teacher  in 
the  Munich  gymnasium  (1847-^1).  He  was  privat- 
dooent  at  Erlangen  (1851-54),  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Marbuig  (1854-56),  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipaic  (1856-1902).  He  became  consti- 
tutorial  councilor  (1865)  and  privy  ecclesiastical 
councilor  ( 1887) .  Luthardt  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  the  Erlangen  school  of  theologians,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  an  ecclesiastical  statesman. 

Amonc  his  worki  may  be  mentioned:  D<u  johannetMche 
EvangeHMm  naeh  aeiner  EigtnlhUnUiekkeit  getihildert  und 
erklArt  (2  vola,  Nurembets.  1852-^53.  En«.  trand.  by  C.  R. 
Gregory.  3  ▼ola.,  Edinburi^  1805-78);  Die  Lehre  von  den 
UMen  IHnoen  (Leipne.  1861):  Die  Lekre  vom  fi-eien  Wiilen 
und  aein  VerhAUniaa  no-  Onade  (1863);  ApolooeUeehe  Vor- 
trdtft  6ber  die  Orunivfohrhfeiten  dee  Chrietentkutna  (1865;  Eng. 


tranal..  Apclogette  Leduree  on  the  FundametUal  TnUha  of 
Christianity,  Edinburgh.  1865);  Compendium  der  DogmaUk 
(1865);  Die  Ethik  Luthereinihren  OrundeOoen  (1867);  Apolo- 
geOeche  Vortrdoe  Hber  die  Heilewahrheiten  dee  Chrietenthume 
(1867;  Eng.  tnmal..  Apologetie  Leeturee  on  the  Savino  Truihe 
ofChrietianity,  Edinburgh.  1868);  Die  Ethik  Arietotelee  im 
Unterechied  von  der  Moral  dee  Chrietenthume  {IS69);  Vortrdoe 
fiber  die  Moral  dee  Chrietenthume  (1873;  Eng.  tranal.,  ilpolo- 
gelie  Leeturee  on  the  Moral  Truthe  of  Chrietianity,  Edinbur^ 
1873);  Der  johanneieche  Ureprung  dee  vierten  Bva7i4feliume 
(1874;  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R.  Gregory.  St,  John  the  Author 
cS  tke  Fourth  GoepO,  Edinburgh.  1875);  Die  modemen  Welt- 
aneehauungen  und  ihre  prakHeehen  Koneequeneen  (1880); 
Lieht  und  Ltben  (1885);  Die  antike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geediieht- 
lichen  Entwiekelung  ale  Einleitung  in  die  Oeechichie  der  ehriet' 
lichen  Moral  dargeetelU  (1887);  Oeechichte  der  ehrieUichen 
Ethik  (1888r^3;  Eng.  transl..  Hietory  qf  Chrietian  Bthiee, 
Edinburgh.  1880);  Die  vier  Evangelim  (1800);  Die  ehrietli<he 
Olaubenelehre  (1808);  and  Kompendium  der  theologiedten  Ethik 
(1808).  He  was  editor  of  the  AUgemeine  evangelieche  lu- 
theranieche  Kirdterueitung, 

Bibuograprt:  J.  Kunie,  Chrieloph  EmtA  Luthardt,  Leipac, 
1003;  F.  J.  Winter.  Die  Theologie  dee  D.  Luthardt,  ib.,  1883. 


Early  Life  and  Religioai  Training  (S  1). 

Initial  Changes  of  View  (§  2). 

The  Doctrine  of  Graee  (|  3). 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  (§  4). 

Denial  of  the  Power  of  the  Pope  (|  5). 

Development  of  Views  on  Euchar- 
ist. Priesthood,  (^uroh,  and  Works 
(J  6). 

Appeal  to  the  Laity  for  Reform  (§  7). 

Doctrine  of  the  SacramenU  (|  8). 

At  the  Diet  of  Worms  (|  0). 

Id  Hiding  at  the  Wartburg  (§  10). 

Opposition  to  Extreme  Radicalism 
(J  11). 

Martin  Luther,  the  German  Reformer,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben  (23  m.  w.  of  Halle)  Nov.  10,  1483,  and 
died  there  Feb.  18,  1546.    His  father,  Hans,  was  a 
miner,  formerly  living  at  Mohra,  while  his  mother, 
Margarete  (nie  Ziegler),  came  from  a  family  of  the 
middle  class.    At  the  age  of  six  months,  Luther 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Mansfeld,  and  was  there 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  strictness  and  pro- 
bity.   His  father's  financial  condition 
I.  Early    gradually  improving,  Luther  was  sent 
Life  and     to  the  Latin  school,  first  at  Mansfeld, 
Religious    then  at  Magdeburg  (probably  to  an 
Training,    institution  conducted  by  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life)  in  1497,  and  finally, 
In  1498,  at  Eisenach,  where  his  mother  had  rela- 
tives.   There,  with  other  poor  students,  he  was 
obliged  to  sing  in  the  streets  begging  for  bread, 
and  there  he  gained  the  ssrmpathy  of  Ursula,  the 
wife  of  Kuna  0>tta.    From  Eisenach  he  went,  in 
1501,  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  prin- 
cipal teachers  were  the  nominalists  Trutvetter  and 
Amoldi,  and  where  he  was  a  friend  of  at  least  some 
of  the  young  humanistic  "  poet "  circle.    He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  in  1502  and  the  mas- 
ter's degree  three  years  later;  and  was  destined  by 
his  relatives  for  a  legal  career. 

Brought  up  in  the  strict  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Roman  (Catholic  diurch,  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Luther  was  terrified  by 
thoughts  of  the  wrath  of  God,  intensified  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend.  He  resolved  to  become 
a  monk,  and  on  July  17,  1505,  entered  the  Augus- 


LUTHER,  MARTIN. 

Gnreepondence  with    Other    Sectaries 

and  Break  with  Eraamue  (|  12). 
PolemioB  Against  Ckrletadt  and  Mdnster 

(§  13). 
TransformationB  in  Liturgy  and  C!huroh 

Qovemment  (§  14). 
Eucharifltic  Views  and  Controversies 

(§  15). 
The  Diet  of  Augsburg  and  the  Question 

of  Civil  Resistance  (§  16). 
The    Authority    of    Church    Councils 

Denied  (|  17). 
Attacks  on  Zwingli,   and  Recognition 

of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (|  18). 


Luther  as  a  Preacher  and  Ezagete  (|  19). 

Theory  of  Confession  and  the  Law  (|  20). 

Establishment  of  Consistories  and  the 
Marriage  of  PhiHp  of  Hesse  (|  21). 

Renewed   Euoharistio   Controversies 
(§22). 

The  Death  of  Luther  (|  23). 

Summary  of  Luther's  Doctrinal  Devel- 
opment (§  24). 

Theory  of  the  Church  and  the  World 
(§26). 

The  Style  of  Luther  (§  26). 

The  Personal  Life  of  Luther  (§  27). 

His  Hymns  (§  28). 


tinian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  to  the  grief  of  his 
father,  and  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  his 
act.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
but  his  theological  studies  brought  him  no  inward 
peace,  and  he  eagerly  followed  the  advice  of  an  old 
master  of  studies  in  the  monastery,  who  urged  him 
to  center  his  hopes  in  the  article  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  He  was  also  aided  by  the  instruction  of 
Johann  von  Staupits,  the  vicar  of  the  order,  but  the 
decisive  change  was  brought  about  by  his  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1 508,  at  the  suggestion  of  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  the  Elector  Frederick  appointed  Lu- 
ther professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  baocalaureua  ad  biblia  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  recalled  for  some 
unknown  reason  to  Erfurt,  but  in  1511  (or  possibly 
in  1510)  went  to  Rome  in  the  interests  of  his  order. 
Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  theology  on  Oct.  18,  1512,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  Augustinian  vicar  for  Meissen  and 
Thuringia,  being  sJso  active  as  a  preacher  both 
in  his  own  monastery  and  in  Wittenberg. 

Even  at  this  time  hLs  radical  change  of  views  had 

become    evident.    Turning    from    philosophy,    he 

sought  the  kernel  of  the  trust  of  udvation  in  the 

Bible,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

3.  Initial    Romans  and  in  the  Plsalms,  which  he 

Changes    interpreted    entirely  from   the    New 

of  View.    Testament.    He  next  lectured  on  Gar 

latians,  Hebrews,   Titus,  and  Judges^ 

his  lectures  being  partly  published  and  partly  pre> 

served  in  manuscript.    Of  the  Fathers,  Augustine 
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had  the  profoundest  influenoe  on  him,  though  he 
grasped  more  deeply  than  his  teacher  the  meaning 
of  the  faith  which  is  the  direct  road  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  Among  medieval  teachers  he  was 
most  impressed  by  Bernard  of  CSairvaux,  while  in 
1616  he  came  under  the  influenoe  of  the  mysticism 
of  Taukr. 

Although  still  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Luther  had  now  reached  essentially  the 
conclusions  which  were  to  lead  him  to  combat  her 
claims.  Resting  salvation  entirely  on  the  grace  of 
Qod,  he  held  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  natural 
man  are  sin,  and  that  divine  grace 
3.  The      comes  solely  through  the  eternal  eleo- 

l>octrine    tion  and  predestination  of  God.    Lu- 

of  Giace.  ther  also  held  with  Paul  that  man  is 
purified  by  faith  inwrought  by  the 
divine  spirit  and  word  of  grace,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
God  then  works  inward  righteousness  in  them  that 
believe.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are  thus  regenerate 
still  sin  constantly  and  are  without  honor  or  merit, 
persisting  only  through  pardoning  grace  and  through 
faith  before  God.  Like  the  mystics,  Luther's  con- 
cept of  the  plan  of  salvation  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  God  and  Christ  in  faith. 
Faith  is  identical  with  entire  devotion,  renuncia- 
tion of  all  self-righteousness,  and  surrender  of  all 
self-will.  Both  faith  and  hope  are  directed  only  to 
Christ,  who  alone  fulfilled  the  law  and  bore  our 
sins;  while  man  is  justified  solely  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  God.  While  inward  righteousness  is  in- 
cluded in  justification,  it  follows  the  foigiveness  of 
sins  which  forms  a  part  of  faith.  From  faith  Lu- 
ther also  derives  love,  and  the  strength,  impulse, 
and  delight  to  do  good.  Christ,  who  dweUs  in 
man  through  faith,  himself  does  all  and  conquers 
all;  but  tl^  deeds  of  the  just  are  not  for  his  own 
righteousness,  but  for  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
Ail  this  grace  is  bestowed  by  the  Word,  in  which 
dwells  Christ,  the  bread  of  life;  and  this  bread  of 
life  is  given  outwardly  in  preaching  and  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  inwardly  by  ''  God's  own  teaching."  That 
the  current  ecclesiastical  views  were  opposed  to 
those  which  formed  the  center  of  his  belief  and  life 
was  still  imknown  to  Luther.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  held  that  the 
bishops  should  regard  preaching  as  their  prime 
duty,  and  that  sermons  should  be  free  from  false 
legends  and  the  opinions  of  men,  nor  should  the 
subjects  longer  be  restricted  to  character  and 
works,  but  should  be  devoted  especially  to  faith 
and  justice.  Nevertheless,  Luther  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
obedience  to  her  was  to  him  identical  with  obedi- 
ence to  Christ.  The  sources  for  his  views  at  this 
period  are  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  Latin  ser- 
mons beginning  with  1515,  a  preface  to  Tauler's 
Deutsche  Theologie  (1516),  a  German  exegesis  of 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  theses  in  Bemhardis 
of  Feldkirchen  and  Gttnther's  Disputation  (1516- 
1517),  sermons  on  the  Decalogue  (Latin  ed.,  1518), 
and  a  German  exegesis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1517), 
besides  the  letters  of  these  years. 

The  sale  of  indulgences  by  Johann  Tetsel  near 
Wittenberg  incited  Luther  to  a  polemic  attitude, 
yet  not,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  Church,  but  for 


her  honor.    He  began  by  assailing  the  misuse  of 
indulgences,  while  his  dogmatic  views  concerning 

them  gradually  developed  out  of  the 

4.  The      cardinal  principles  of  his  belief.    On 

Ninety-five  Oct.  31,  1517,  he  nailed  his  ninety- 

Theaes.     five  theses  on  the  castle  church  at 

Wittenbeig,  though  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  a  decisive  attack  nor  did  he  wish 
them  to  be  generally  circulated.  The  content  of 
the  theses  was  in  accord  with  his  sermons:  penance 
was  repentance,  not  priestly  confession  and  satis- 
faction; mortification  of  the  flesh,  implying  pun- 
ishment until  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
must  coexist  with  inward  repentance;  this  punisb- 
ment  only  is  remitted  by  papal  indulgence,  which 
can  not  remove  the  actual  guilt  of  the  smallest  sin, 
being  able  to  grant  remission  only  in  virtue  of  the 
proclamation  and  confirmation  of  divine  pardon; 
the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  saints  work  grace  to  the 
inner  and  death  to  the  outer  man  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  pope;  the  true  "  treasure  of  the 
Church  "  is  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  though 
God  subjects  those  whom  he  foigives  to  the  priests 
as  his  representatives.  Luther  accordingly  re- 
stricted indulgences  to  the  penalties  and  works 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  herein  he  purposed 
to  express  the  true  intention  of  the  pope,  who 
could  scarcely  know  how  they  were  misused. 

Luther's  theses  spread  throughout  Germany  in 
two  weeks,  gaining  an  unanticipated  notoriety. 
He  was  ^gged  on  still  further  by  his  opponents, 
Tetsel,  Silvester  Prierias  (the  papal  "  master  of  the 
palace,"  q.v.),  Johann  Eck  (prochancellor  of  In- 

golstadt  and  his  chief  adversary;  q.v.)> 
S.  Denial  and  Hoogstraten,  to  all  of  whom  he 
of  the  replied  individually,  though  his  p[iost 
Power  important  work  on  the  questions  in- 
ofthe  volved  in  the  controversy  was  his 
Pope.       Resolutionea   disputaHonum  de  indul' 

gentiarum  viftute  (1518).  Meanwhile 
he  took  part  in  an  Augustinian  convention  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  presented  theses  on  the  slavery 
of  man  to  sin  and  on  divine  grace..  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy  on  indulgences  the  question 
arose  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  treasure  of  the  CSiurch "  was 
based  on  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.  Luther  saw  him- 
self branded  as  a  heretic,  and  the  pope,  who  had 
determined  to  suppress  his  views,  simmioned  him 
to  Rome.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  to  part  with  his  theologian, 
the  pope  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  the  cardinal 
legate  Cajetan  was  deputed  to  receive  Luther's  sub- 
mission at  Augsburg  (Oct.,  1518).  The  latter, 
while  professing  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Church,  boldly  denied  the  absolute  power  of  the 
pope,  and  appealed  first  ''  from  the  pope  not  well 
informed  to  the  pope  who  should  be  better  in- 
formed "  and  then  (Nov.  28)  to  a  general  coundl. 
Luther  now  declared  that  the  papacy  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  and  immutable  essence  of  the 
Church,  and  he  even  b^gan  to  think  that  Anti- 
christ ruled  the  Curia.  He  had  already  asserted 
at  least  the  potential  fallibility  of  a  council  repre- 
senting the  Church,  and,  denying  the  church  doc- 
trine of  excommunication,  he  was  led  by  his  con- 
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oept  of  tbe  way  of  salvation  to  the  new  tenet  that 
the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 
Still  wishing  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
elector,  the  pope  made  a  last  effort  to  reach  a 
peaceable  conclusion  with  Luther.  A  conference 
with  the  papal  chamberlain  K.  von  Miltitz  at  Al- 
tenburg  in  Jan.,  1519,  led  Luther  to  agree  to  re- 
main silent  so  long  as  his  opponents  should,  to 
write  a  humble  letter  to  the  pope,  and  to  prepare 
a  work  to  testify  his  honor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  letter  was  written,  but  was  not  sent,  since  it 
contained  no  retraction;  while  in  a  German  trea- 
tise later  prepared,  Luther,  while  recognizing  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  denied  all  effect  of  indulgences  on  puiga- 
tory.  When,  moreover,  Eck  challenged  Luther's 
colleague  Carlstadt  to  a  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
Luther  joined  in  the  debate  (June  27-July  16, 
1519),  denying  the  divine  right  of  the  papacy,  and 
holding  that  the  ''  power  of  the  keys  "  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  (i.e.,  to  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful),  affirming  besides  that  belief  in  the 
preeminence  of  the  Roman  Church  was  not  essen- 
tial to  salvation  and  maintaining  the  validity  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

There  was  no  longer  hope  of  peace.    His  wri- 
tings were  now  circulated  most  widely,  reaching 
France,  England,  and  Italy  as  early  as  1519,  and 
students  thronged  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Melanchthon  in  1518,  and 
who  now  published  his  shorter  com- 
6.  Develop-  mentary  on  Galatians  and  his  Operon 
mentof     Hones  in  PdoLmos,  while  at  the  same 
Views  on    time    he    received    deputations    from 
Eochaiist,  Italy  and  from  the  Utraquists  of  Bo- 
Priesthood,  hemia.      These    controversies    neces- 
Church,  and  sarily  led  Luther  to  develop  his  doc- 
Works,     trines  further,  and  in  his  Sermon  von 
dem  hochvntrdigen  Sakrament  dee  Leich- 
name  Chrieti  (1519)  he  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  Eucharist  (see  Lord's  Supper,  II.,  2,  §  5,  IV., 
1,  §§  1-2),  interpreting  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  as  the  transformation  of  the  faithful  into 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  the  saints.    The  basal  concept  of  the 
Eucharist,  moreover,  according  to  him,  is  the  for- 
giveness of  sins;   and  his  entire  theory  is  closely 
connected  with  his  mystic  view  of  the  all-embracing 
participation  in  salvation  shared  by  the  believer  with 
Christ  and  his  Church.    At  the  same  time,  he  ad- 
vocated that  a  council  be  called  to  restore  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  seven 
sacraments  (letter  of  Dec.  18,  1519).    He  likewise 
stripped  the  priesthood  of  all  meaning  other  than 
the  general  priesthood  taught  in  the  Bible,  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  entire  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
The  Lutheran  concept  of  the  Church  (see  Church, 
iHB  Christian,  IV.,  §  2),  wholly  based  on  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  Christ  who  gives  himself  in 
preaching  and  the  sacraments,   was  already  de- 
veloped in  his  Von  dem  PapsUum  zu  Rom,  a  reply 
to  the  attack  of  the  Franciscan  Alveld  at  Leipsic 
(June,  1520);  while  in  his  Sermon  von  quJUn  Werken, 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1520,  he  controverted  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  and  works 
of  supererogation,  holding  that  the  works  of  the 


believer  are  truly  good  in  any  secular  calling  or- 
dered of  God. 

From  the  time  of  his  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
Luther  came  into  relations  with  the  humanists, 
particularly  with  Melanchthon,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus, 
and  Crotus.  The  last  was  intimately  associated 
with  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (q.v.),  who 
7.  Appeal  in  his  turn  influenced  Franz  von  Sick- 
to  the  ingen  (q.v.),  so  that,  when  it  became 
Laity  for  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  for 
Refonn.  Luther  to  remain  in  Saxony  if  the  ban 
which  threatened  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  him,  both  Franz  von  Sickingen 
and  Silvester  of  Schauenburg  invited  him  to  their 
fortresses  and  their  protection.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, complicated  by  the  crisis  then  con- 
fronting the  German  nobles,  Luther  issued  his  iln 
den  chrisUichen  Add  deutacher  Nation  (Aug.,  1520), 
committing  to  the  laity,  as  spiritual  priests,  the 
reformation  required  by  God  but  declined  by  the 
pope  and  the  clergy.  The  subjects  proposed  for 
amelioration  were  not  points  of  doctrine,  but  eccle- 
siastical abuses:  diminution  of  the  number  of  car- 
dinals and  the  demands  of  the  papal  court;  the 
abolition  of  aimats  (see  Taxation,  Ecclesias- 
tical); recognition  of  secular  government;  renun- 
ciation of  claims  to  temporal  power  on  the  part  of 
the  pope;  abolition  of  the  interdict,  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  ban,  harmful  pilgrimages,  the  mis- 
demeanors of  the  mendicant  orders,  many  holidays 
which  led  only  to  disorder;  the  suppression  of  nim- 
neries,  beggary,  and  luxury;  the  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities; abrogation  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
and  reunion  with  the  Bohemians;  besides  demand- 
ing a  general  reform  of  public  morality  and  deny- 
ing transubstantiation  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  presence  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ  in 
the  natural  bread. 

The  climax  of  Luther's  doctrinal  polemics  was 
reached  in  his  2>e  captivUate  BabyUmiacaf  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  sacraments.  As 
8.  Doctrine  concerned  the  Eucharist,  he  denied 
of  the  transubstantiation,  the  sacrificial  chaiv 
Sacraments,  acter  of  the  mass,  and  the  withholding 
of  the  cup.  In  regard  to  baptism,  he 
taught  that  it  brought  justification  only  when  con- 
joined with  belief,  but  that  it  contained  the  foun- 
dation of  salvation  even  for  those  who  might  later 
fall.  As  for  penance,  its  essence  consists  in  the 
words  of  promise  given  to  belief.  Only  these  three 
can  be  regarded  as  sacraments,  in  virtue  of  the 
promises  attached  to  them;  and  strictly  speaking 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  alone  are  sacraments, 
as  being  a  "  sign  divinely  instituted."  The  sacra^ 
ment  of  unction  was  discarded  by  Luther  with  his 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
In  like  manner,  the  acme  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
salvation  and  the  Christian  life  was  attained  in  his 
Von  der  FreiheU  einea  Christenmenschen,  Here  he 
required  complete  union  with  Christ  by  means  of 
the  Word  through  faith,  entire  freedom  of  the 
Christian  as  a  priest  and  king  set  above  all  outward 
things,  and  perfect  love  of  one's  neighbor.  These 
three  works  may  be  considered  the  chief  writings 
of  Luther  on  the  Reformation.  [For  their  Engli^ 
translation  by  Buckheim  and  Wace  see  below.] 
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In  Oct.,  1520,  at  the  instanoe  of  Miltiti,  Luther 
sent  his  De  Uberiate  Chrittuini  to  the  pope,  adding 
the  significant  phrase:  "  I  submit  to  no  laws  of  in- 
terpreting the  word  of  God."  Meanwhile  it  had 
been  rumored  in  August  that  Eck  had  arrived  at 
Meissen  with  a  papal  ban,  which  was  actually  pro- 
nounced there  on  Sept.  21.  This  last  effort  of 
Luther's  for  peace  was  followed  on  Dec.  12  by  his 
burning  of  the  bull,  which  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  expiration  of  120  days,  and  the  papal  decretals 
at  Wittenberg,  a  proceeding  defended  in  his  Warum 
des  Paptiea  und  seiner  JUnger  BUcher  verbrannt  eind 
and  his  Aeeertio  amnium  artieulorum.  The  ezecu- 
tion  of  the  ban,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
pope's  relations  with  the  elector  and  by  the  new 
emperor,  who,  in  view  of  the  papal  attitude  toward 
him  and  the  feeling  of  the  Diet,  found  it  inadvis- 
able to  lend  his  aid  to  measures  against  the  Re- 
former. 

The  final  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

had  been  pronounced  on  Luther  in  the  ban,  but  the 

papal  legate,  Aleander,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 

in  the  desire  of  the  Diet  to  simunon 

9.  At  the  Luther  under  a  safe-conduct  to  Worms. 
Diet  of     Luther  quietly  awaited  the  result,  oo- 

Worms.  cupied  with  polemics  against  Elmser 
and  the  Dominican  Ambrodus  Cath- 
arinus,  and  with  work  on  a  postilla.  Entering 
Worms  on  Apr.  16,  he  was  brought  before  the  Diet 
on  the  following  day  and  asked  simply  whether  he 
acknowledged  his  writings,  which  were  laid  before 
him  and  read  by  title,  and  whether  he  retracted 
their  contents  or  persisted  in  them,  all  debate  on 
the  truth  of  their  statements  being  excluded  by  the 
emperor's  agreement  with  Aleander.  Luther  re- 
quested a  day  for  consideration,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  Apr.  18  replied  to  the  question  of  Johann 
von  Eck,  the  official  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  who 
asked  whether  he  defended  all  his  writings  or 
would  retract  some,  by  distinguishing  three  divi- 
sions of  them:  those  on  faith  and  life,  recognised 
as  harmless  and  even  useful  by  his  opponents; 
against  papal  institutions  and  claims  injurious  to 
body  and  soul,  of  which  he  would  retract  none; 
and  polemics  against  protagonists  of  that  falsehood 
and  tyranny,  where  again  he  would  make  no  retrac- 
tion of  matter.  His  demand  that  he  be  refuted  by 
arguments  from  the  Bible  was  met  by  referring  him 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  particularly  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  on  similar  heresies.  The  de- 
bate which  followed  resulted  in  a  stormy  adjourn- 
ment, though  not  before  Luther  had  declared: 
"  Unless  I  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimonies  of 
the  Scriptures  or  by  dear  reason,  ...  I  neither 
can  nor  will  make  any  retraction,  since  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  honorable  to  act  against  conscience;  God 
help  me  I  Amen  I "  (other  versions  vary  slightly, 
having,  "  I  can  naught  else!  Here  I  standi  God 
help  me  I";  "Here  I  standi  I  can  naught  else! 
God  help  mel ";  and  ''  God  come  to  my  helpl 
Amenl  Here  I  ami").  The  archbishop  of  Treves 
still  sought  to  change  Luther's  views,  but  in  vain, 
since  he  persisted  in  the  tenet,  condemned  by  the 
Council,  that  "  the  Church  universal  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect."  Chi  May  25  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  and,  leaving  Worms  on  the  following  day. 


he  was  seised,  with  his  own  connivance,  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  taken  to  the  Wartbuig, 
where  he  remained  in  hiding  under  the  name  of 
Junker  Georg. 

With  Luther's  residence  in  the  Wartburg  began 
the  constructive  period  of  his  career  as  a  reformer; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  was  inaugu- 
rated against  those  who,  claiming  to  proceed  from 
the  same  Evangelical  basis,  were  deemed  by  him  to 

swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to 

10.  In      hinder,  if  not  prevent,  all  constnictive 

Hiding      measures.    In  his  **  desert "  or  "  Pat- 

atthe      mos"  (as  he  called  it  in  his  letters) 

Wartbtixg.  of  the  Wartbuig,  moreover,  he  began 

his  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Sept.,  1522  (see 
BiBLi  Vebsions,  B,  VIL,  {  3).  Here,  too,  besides 
other  pamphlets,  he  prepared  the  first  portion  of 
his  German  postilla  and  his  Von  der  Beiehie,  in 
which  he  denied  compulsory  confession,  although  he 
admitted  the  wholesomeness  of  voluntary  private 
confessions.  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Arch- 
bishop Albrecht,  which  forced  him  to  desist  from 
reopening  the  sale  of  indulgences;  while  in  his  at- 
tack on  Jacobus  Latomus  (q.v.)  he  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  relation  of  grace  arid  the  law,  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  grace  communicated  by 
Christ.  Here  he  distinguished  the  objective  grace 
of  God  to  the  sinner,  who,  believing,  is  justified  by 
God  because  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  from  the  sa- 
ving grace  dwelling  within  sinful  man;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  emphasised  the  insufficiency  of 
this  "  beginning  of  justification,"  as  well  as  the 
persistence  of  sin  after  baptism  and  the  sin  still  in- 
herent in  every  good  work. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  notably 
Bemhardi  of  Feldkirchen,  had  renounced  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  while  others,  including  Melanchthon, 

had  assailed  the  validity  of  monastic 
iz.  Opposi-  vows.    Luther  in  his  De  voHe  monoB- 
tion  to      tUie,  though  more  cautious,  concurred. 
Extreme    on  the  ground  that  the  vows  were  gen- 
Radicalism,  erally  taken  "  with  the  intention  of 

salvation  or  seeking  justification." 
With  the  approval  of  Luther  in  his  Z)e  abro^nda 
mieea  privaia,  but  against  the  firm  opposition  of 
the  prior,  the  Wittenberg  Augustinians  began 
changes  in  worship  and  did  away  with  the  mass. 
Their  violence  and  intolerance,  however,  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Luther,  and  early  in  December  he  spent 
a  few  days  among  them.  Returning  to  the  Wart- 
burg, he  wrote  his  Eine  treue  Vermahnung  .  .  .  vor 
A'ufrukr  und  Empdrung;  but  in  Wittenberg  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  ex-Augustinian  Zwilling  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  private  mass,  communion  in 
both  kinds,  the  removal  of  pictures  from  churches, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  magistracy  [i.e.,  the  non- 
interference of  the  civil  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.— A.  H.  N .].  About  Christmas  Anabaptists  from 
Zwickau  added  to  the  anarchy.  Thoroughly  op- 
posed to  such  radical  views  and  fearful  of  their 
results,  Luther  entered  Wittenberg  Mar.  7,  and  the 
Zwickau  prophets  left  the  city.  The  canon  of  the 
mass,  giving  it  its  sacrificial  character,  was  now 
omitted,  but  the  cup  was  at  first  given  oidy  to  those 
of  the  laity  who  desired  it.    Since  confession  had 
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been  abolished,  oommunicanta  were  now  required 
to  declare  their  intention,  and  to  seek  consolation, 
under  acknowledgment  of  their  faitk  and  longing 
for  grace,  in  Christian  confession.  This  new  form 
oi  service  was  set  forth  by  Luther  in  his  Formula 
miua  €t  eommuinoniia  (1523),  and  in  1524  the  first 
Wittenberg  hymnal  appeared  with  four  of  his  own 
hymns.  Since,  however,  his  writings  were  forbid- 
den by  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Luther  declared, 
in  his  Ueber  die  weUliche  Oewalt,  wie  weit  man  ihr 
Gfkonam  sehiUdig  <e»,  that  the  civil  authority  could 
enact  no  laws  for  the  soul,  herein  denying  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  government  what  he  permitted  an 
EvangelicaL 

Luther   watchfully  followed   the   effect   of   his 
preaching,  commending  the  town  of  Leisnig  when 
it  introduced  a  new  agenda  in  1523,  honoring  the 
memory  of  two  martyrs  in  Brussels  (1523)  and  of 
Henry  of  ZQtphen  (1524,  see  Moller),  and  coun- 
seling those  of  like  views  in  Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat, 
and  elsewhere.    At  this  same  period 
Z2.  Corre-  he  entered  into  correspondence  with 
•pondence  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  in  this 
with  Other  connection  he  wrote  the  Vom  Anbeten 
Sectaries,    des  SakramenU  (1523),  in  which  he 
and  Break  maintained  the  natural  presence  and 
with        actual  physical  participation.    In  1522 
Eimtmus.    Luther  wrote  the  Bohemian  Estates 
to  continue  firm  against  the  pope,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  sent,  through  the  Bohe- 
mian Gallus  Caheia,  his  De  instUuendia  winistrU 
to  Prague,  defending  the  right  of  a  congregation 
to  provide  themselves  with  new  ministers  of  the 
Word  if  their  clergy  withheld  the  Gospel  from  them, 
his  argument  being  based  upon  the  theory  of  the 
universal  priesthood.     Soon,  however,  the  Bohe- 
mians, headed  by  Cahera  hiniself ,  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope,  and  Luther  is  not  known  to 
have  had   further  dealings   with  them.    At  the 
same  time  he  answered  the  criticisms  of  Henry 
VIU.  of  England  on  his  De  cajiHvitaie  Babylonica 
in  his  Contra  Hemicum  regem,  a  work  of  character- 
istic coarseness,  for  which  hie  apologised  in  1525 
humbly,  but  in  vain.    The  most  important  event 
in  Lutbsr's  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  tlus  period  was  his  break  with  Erasmus,  who 
was  followed  by  a  large  body  of  humanists  in  his 
return  to  the  Church.    Erasmus  had  long  been  of- 
fended by  Luther's  harshness  and  coarseness,  while 
the  latter  chaiged  his  former  friend  with  timidity 
and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
alone  brought  salvation.    In  1524  Erasmus  pub- 
lished his  De  libero  arbitrio,  to  which  Luther  re- 
plied in  1525  with  his  De  eervo  arbUrio,    Here  he 
identified  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  and 
distinguished  between  God  as  preached  and  God 
himself.    Though  the  lost  perish  through  the  un- 
conditioned will  of  God,  this  is  right  because  God 
wills  it,  the  reason,  into  which  man  may  not  in- 
quire, being  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
majesty.    Free  will  can,  accordingly,  be  predicated 
only  of  God,  never  of  man,  whose  duty  it  is  simply 
to  trust  to  the  Word,  accepting  the  inconceivable 
as  such  until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  reveal  it. 

It  now  became  Luther's  task  to  war  on  the  spirit 
of  false  freedom  which  had  arisen  within  his  own 


followers.    Carlstadt  denied  the  presence  of   the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  while,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  forbade  pictures,  but  per- 
mitted   polygamy.    Others,    likewise 

13.  Polem-  claiming  the  Old  Testament  as  their 
ics  against  support,  sought  to  secure  the  restora- 

Carlstadt  tion  of  the  Mosaic  year  of  jubilee; 
and        while  Monster,  the  leader  of  the  Zwick- 

Milnster.  au  fanatics,  who  had  become  pastor 
at  Allstedt  in  1523,  plotted  a  revolu- 
tion to  establish  a  kingdom  of  his  "  saints."  Lu- 
ther attacked  the  entire  tendenpy  in  his  Wider  die 
himndiechen  Prophden  (1525),  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ, 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law,  the  only  law  of  the 
Christian  being  that  written  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  Nevertheless,  the  revolution,  really  caused 
by  the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  peasants,  was  still  threatening,  especially  as 
they  hoped  to  find  in  the  new  religious  movement 
a  confirmation  of  the  rights  and  freedom  which 
they  claimed.  Luther  therefore  sought  to  show 
them  that  Christian  freedom  might  coexist  with 
earthly  bondage,  and  that  they  must  not  attack 
their  temporal  superiors.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
sharply  criticized  the  princes  and  nobles;  but  when 
the  Peasants'  War  actually  broke  out,  he  urged  its 
merciless  suppression,  though  he  advocated  clem- 
ency after  the  victory  had  been  won  (cf.  his  Er- 
mahnung  turn  Frieden;  Wider  die  mdrderiechen  RoHr 
ten;  Sendbrief  von  dem  harten  Buchlein;  etc.). 
During  this  time  of  conflict,  Luther,  learning  of  at- 
tempts on  his  life  and  already  feeling  himself  old 
and  near  death,  married  the  ex-nun  Katharina  von 
Bora  (q.v.)  on  June  13,  1525.  His  motive  was  not 
love,  but  defiance  of  his  opponents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  testify  his  esteem  of  the  married  state 
and  to  obey  his  father's  desire  for  posterity. 

Luther  marked  a  further  step  in  his  revision  of 

the  liturgy  by  his  Deutsche  Mease  in  1526,  making 

provision  for  week-day  services  and  for  catechetical 

instruction.     He   strongly   objected,   however,   to 

making  a  new  law  of  the  forms,  and 

14.  Trans-  urged  the  retention  of  other  good  lit- 
formations  urgies.  The  gradual  transformation 
in  Liturgy  of  the  administration  of  baptism  was 

and  Church  accomplished  in  the  Tat/bUchlein 
Govern-  (1523,  1527);  and  in  May,  1525,  the 
ment  first  Evangelical  ordination  took  place 
at  Wittenberg.  Luther  had  long  since 
rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion, and  had  replaced  it  by  a  simple  calling  to  the 
service  of  preaching  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  laying-on  of  hands  with  prayer 
in  a  solemn  congregational  service  was  considered 
a  fitting  hiunan  rite.  Conditions  now  seemed  to 
Luther  to  require  the  introduction  of  a  higher  offi- 
cial authority.  As  early  as  1525  he  had  complained 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  held  that  the  secular 
authorities  should  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  as  in  making  appointments  to  eccle- 
siastical office  and  in  directing  visitations.  Never- 
theless, the  discharge  of  these  functions  did  not 
appertain  to  the  secular  authorities  as  such,  and 
Luther  would  gladly  have  vested  them  in  an  Evan- 
gelical episcopate,  had  he  known  of  any  persons 
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suited  for  that  office.  He  even  declared  in  1542 
that  the  Evangelical  princes  themselves  "  must  be 
necessity-bishops/'  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
meditate  (letter  of  Mar.  29,  1527)  a  ''  congregation 
of  Christians  "  with  full  ecclesiastical  powers,  but 
determined  to  be  guided  by  the  course  of  events 
and  to  wait  imtil  parishes  and  schools  were  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  persons.  Since,  however, 
the  result  of  the  Saxon  visitation  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  project,  it  was  deemed  far  more  im- 
portant first  to  win  non-Christians  to  the  faith 
through  the  Gospel,  preserving  the  external  form 
of  the  Church  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  The  visitation  accordingly  took  place 
in  1527-29,  Luther  writing  the  preface  to  Melanch- 
thon's  Unterricht  der  Visiiatoren  an  die  P/arrherm, 
and  himself  acting  as  a  visitor  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts after  Oct.,  1528,  while,  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, he  wrote  both  his  catechisms  in  1529. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
education,  conferring  with  Georg  Spalatin  (q.v.) 
in  1524  on  plans  for  a  school  system,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  to  see  that  parents  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  them.  He  also  advocated  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls. 
In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
had  become  a  theme  on  which  Luther  found  him- 
self obliged  to  state  his  doctrines  both  fully  and 
polemically.  Rejecting  transubstantiation,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  the  actual  presence  of  the 

body  of  Christ,   while   Zwingli,   Leo 

15.  Eucha-  Jud,  and  (Ecolampadius,  on  the  other 

ristic  Views  hand,  rejected  this  doctrine,  interpre- 

and  Con-    ting  the  "  is  ''  of  the  words  of  xnstitu- 

troversies.  tion  as  **  signifies."    Luther  was  sorely 

disturbed  by  this  doctrine,  which  he 
regarded  as  closely  akin  to  the  teachings  of  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  "  fanatics ''  in  general.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued,  Luther  replied  to  (Ecolampa- 
dius in  the  preface  to  the  Syngramma  Suevicum, 
and  also  set  forth  his  views  in  his  Sermon  von  den 
SakroTnenten  .  .  .  Wider  die  SchwdrmgeisUr  and 
Dose  diese  Worte  .  .  .  nochfeatetehen  (spring,  1527), 
while  he  sought  to  give  a  final  and  most  thorough 
statement  in  his  Vam  Abendmahl  Chriati  Bekenrd- 
nis  (1528).  In  view  of  the  perils  to  Protestantism 
in  the  measures  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (q.v.)  in 
1529  and  the  coalition  of  the  emperor  with  France 
and  the  pope,  the  Landgrave  Philip  desired  a  union 
of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Refornuition,  but  Lu- 
ther declared  himself  opposed  to  any  alliance  which 
might  aid  heresy.  He  accepted,  however,  the  land- 
grave's invitation  to  a  conference  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1-3,  1529;  see  Mabburo,  Conference  of)  to  settle 
the  matters  in  controversy,  and  there  opposed 
(Ecolampadius,  while  Melanchthon  was  the  antag- 
onist of  Zwingli.  Although  he  foimd  an  unex- 
pected hannony  in  other  respects,  no  agreement 
coidd  be  reached  regarding  the  Eucharist;  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  call  them  brethren,  even  while 
he  wished  theni  peace  and  love.  '  [It  was  Luther's 
conviction  that  God  had  blinded  Zwingli's  eyes  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  denounced  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
at  this  time  as  "  fanatics/'  "  patricides,"  '*  matri- 


cides," "  fratricides,"  "  devils,"  "  knaves,"  "  here- 
tics," "  rioters,"  "  hypocrites,"  and  the  like. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  princes  themselves  then  made  sub- 
scription to  the  Schwabach  Articles,  upheM  by 
Luther,  a  condition  of  alliance  with  them.  Luther's 
reason  for  his  Eucharistic  doctrine  was  not  a  mere 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
but  rather  thankfulness  for  such  an  individual  seal- 
ing lind  giving  of  the  foigiveness  won  by  the  death 
of  this  body  in  tlie  administering  of  the  very  same 
body,  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  presence 
being  silenced  by  remembering  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  Christ.  While 
Christ's  presence  is  "  repletive  "  (filling  all  places 
at  once),  his  omnipresence  in  the  Eucharist  is  espe- 
cially "  definitive  "  (unbound  by  space).  On  the 
other  hand,  Luther  taught  with  equal  deamess  that 
participation  in  itself  is  of  no  avail  without  faith. 
[He  insisted  that  the  impious  and  even  beasts  in 
partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  unworthy 
partake  unto  danmation.  a.  h.  n.]  While,  more- 
over, he  combated  the  view  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  mere  memorial,  he  fully  recognized  the  conmieni- 
orative  element  in  it.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  on  the  faithful,  he  laid  special  stress  on 
the  words  ''  given  for  you,"  and  hence  on  the  atone- 
ment and  forgiveness  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

Under  the  same  perilous  conditions  which  had 
made  desirable  an  alliance  of  all  adherents  of  the 
Reformation,  the  estates  convened  with  the  em- 
peror at  Augsbui^  in  1530,  when  the  relation  of 
the  empire  to  Protestantism  was  def- 
16.  The     initely  to  be  determined.    Luther,  de- 
Diet  of     spised   by  emperor  and  empire,   re- 
Augsbuig   mained  at  Coburg,  but  the  confession 
and  the     there  presented  by  Melanchthon  was 
Question    essentially  based  upon  his  labors.  The 
of  Civil     latter,  while  refraining  from  an  au- 
Resistance.  thoritative  attitude,  was  little  pleased 
by  the  smooth  and  cautious  procedure 
of  Melanchthon,  and  saw  no  chance  of  harmony  of 
doctrine  except  in  abolishment  of  the  papacy,  al- 
though he  hoped  for  official  toleration  of  both  re- 
ligions in  the  empire.    While  the  recess  of  the  diet 
gave  the  Protestants  only  a  short  time  to  make 
their  submission,  the  emperor,  ui^ged  on  by  threat- 
ened war  with  the  Turks  and  by  the  Schmalkald 
League  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  made 
further  attempts  to  secure  harmony,  which  led  to 
the  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  in  1532  (q.v.), 
to  last  until  a  general  council  should  be  calkd  to 
make  a  final  decision.    Since  the  Diet  of  Speyer 
(1529)  the  question  had  become  vital  whether,  in 
case  the  emperor  refused  peace,  the  princes  were 
justified  in,  or  even  bound  to,  armed  resistance. 
Until  now  Luther  had  held  that  even  wrongful  acts 
of  the  emperor  in  no  way  released  his  subjects  from 
obedience,  and  had  been  unfavorable  to  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances  between  Evangelical  princes, 
preserving   this   attitude  even   in   regard   to   the 
Schmalkald  League.     His  position  was  somewhat 
modified,  however,  by  the  opinions  of  the  jurists 
that  in  cases  of  public  and  notorious  injustice  the 
existing  imperial  laws  (*'  the  emperor  himself  in  his 
laws  ")  warranted  such  resistance.    Accepting  this, 
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he  nevertheless  referred  judgment  on  the  present 
oonditioDs  to  the  jurists,  and  not  to  the  theologians. 
In  his  Wamung  an  die  lt^>en  DeuUchen  (1531), 
nevertheless,  he  openly  advocated  resistance  in  a 
righteous  cause,  while  in  letters  written  in  1539  he 
went  back  still  further  to  the  general  requirements 
of  natural  law. 

The  pope  declaring  himself  ready  to  call  a  coun- 
cil, peaceable  negotiations  were  renewed  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Nov.,  1535,  the 
papal  nimcio  Vergerius  conferred  with 
17.  The  Luther  m  Wittenbei^.  While  Luther 
Authority  had  no  faith  in  the  pope's  sincerity,  he 
of  Church  agreed  to  attend  the  council,  wherever 
Councils  it  might  be  held,  although  it  was  con- 
Denied,  vened  expressly  for  the  extirpation  of 
Lutheran  heresy.  At  the  instance  of 
the  elector,  he  prepared  articles  for  the  council  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacked  Roman  Catholic  dog- 
mas and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  termed 
the  pope  antichrist.  The  diet  at  Schmalkald  (Feb., 
1537)  declined  to  take  part  in  the  council,  and  in 
1539  Luther  developed  his  views  on  councils  in 
general  in  his  Von  den  CancUien  und  Ktrchen,  Here 
he  declared  that  not  only  could  no  reformation  be 
hoped  for  from  the  pope  and  a  papal  council,  but 
even  the  early  councils  and  Fathers  could  not  be 
regarded  as  the  source  for  a  reform.  The  entire 
system  of  Christian  belief  was  to  be  derived,  not 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  coimcils,  but  from  the 
Bible,  the  one  task  even  of  the  four  chief  councils 
being  simply  and  solely  the  defense  of  clear  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  He  therefore 
denied  the  right  of  any  council  which,  he  declared, 
should  include  laymen,  to  posit  new  articles  of  be- 
lief, to  command  new  good  works,  or  to  require 
ceremonies;  and  he  restricted  their  functions  to 
juristic  pronouncement  of  judgment  according  to 
the  Bible  in  cases  of  peril  to  the  faith.  In  this 
same  treatise  he  reiterated  his  view  that  the  Church 
consists  solely  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
and  is  recognizable  by  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  well  as  by 
prayer,  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  and  uprightness  of 
life,  in  that  her  members  are  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  had  been  made  to  unite 
the  Protestants  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  Butzer  (q.v.)  had  conferred  with  Luther 
on  the  matter  at  Coburg  as  early  as 
18.  Attacks  1530.    Luther    himself    could    yield 
on  Zwingli,  nothing,  for  he  could  not  see  why,  if 
and  Recog-  his    opponents    really    acknowledged 
nition  of  the  the  true  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
Bohemian  they  would  not  grant  external  partid- 
Bretfaren.    pation  in  the  case  of  the  unworthy. 
He  accordingly  expressed  the  utmost 
disapproval  of  Zwingli  and  warned  against  any  ac- 
ceptance of  his  teaching.    Since,  however,  he  found 
the  other  Southern  Germans  unexpectedly  yielding, 
be  reached  a  formal  agreement  with  them  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1536,  wherein  they  renounced  Zwingli's 
teachings  and  recognized  the  true  presence.    On 
the  other  hand,  since  he  did  not,  evidently  through 
some  uncertainty  regarding  the  question,  demand 
recognition  of  the  reception  of  the  elements  by  the 


actually  "  impious,"  he  left  a  loophole  for  Butzer's 
opinion  that  only  Christians  who,  even  though  un- 
worthy, believed  the  words  of  institution,  received, 
but  not  those  who  "  mocked  at  all  and  believed 
naught."  In  1537  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
burgomaster  of  Basel  and  to  the  Swiss  cities,  who 
could  not,  however,  be  won  over,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  informed  Bullinger  that  since  the 
Marburg  conference  he  had  considered  Zwingli  per- 
sonally an  "  excellent  man.'*  Luther's  desire  for 
all  possible  union  with  those  of  kindred  views  was 
shown  still  more  clearly  by  his  recognition  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.,  II.).  In  1533  and  again 
five  years  later  he  had  written  the  prefaces  to  the 
apology  and  confession  which  they  had  presented 
to  the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg  and  King 
Ferdinand,  even  though  in  their  new  apology  their 
theory  of  justification  and  of  the  Eucharist  was  not 
in  agreement  with  his  own. 

However  much  Luther  took  part  in  visitations 

and  the  like,  his  chief  activity  within  his  Church 

consisted  not  so  much  in  external  or- 

19.  Luther  ganization  as  in  preaching,  ex^esis, 
as  a        spiritual  counsel,  and  the  preparation 

Preacher  of  treatises  on  the  truths  of  salvation, 
and        As  a  preacher  he  now  labored  at  the 

Exegete.  city  church  together  with  his  friend 
Bugenhagen,  and  also  visited  the  sick 
and  performed  other  duties  of  private  pastoral  care. 
During  the  years  following  his  return  from  the 
Wartburg,  he  delivered  exegetical  sermons  on  I  and 
II  Peter  and  Jude  (1522-24),  as  well  as  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus  (1523-27),  besides  preaching  on  the 
pericopes.  In  1524-25  he  had  lectured  on  Deuter- 
onomy, and  in  1524-26  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
minor  prophets,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Isaiah.  In  1526 
he  published  his  exegeses  of  Jonah  and  Habakkuk, 
and  that  of  Zechariah  in  the  following  year.  Among 
his  other  lectures  the  most  important  were  those 
on  Galatians  (1531-35;  the  chief  presentation  of 
his  doctrine  of  salvation)  and  on  Genesis  (1536-^5); 
of  his  sermons  the  most  noteworthy,  besides  those 
on  the  pericopes,  were  delivered  on  Matthew  and 
John.  His  postilla,  the  second  half  not  edited  by 
himself,  was  completed  in  1527;  while  the  ser- 
mons which  Luther,  prevented  by  ill  health  from 
delivering  publicly,  preached  to  his  children  and 
household  in  1532  formed  the  basis  of  his  Haua- 
postiUe.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1534,  although  he  made  emendations 
until  1545. 

Within  his  own  church  question?  repeatedly 
arose  which  led  Luther  to  more  explicit  statements 
on  weighty  points  of  doctrine.  While  he  had  re- 
jected Roman  Catholic  auricular  con- 

20.  Theory  fession,  he  laid  great  stress  on  Evan- 
of  Conf es-  gelical  private  confession,  not  because 

gton  and  of  any  power  of  the  confessor,  but  be- 
tfae  Law.  cause  of  the  words  of  promise  with 
which  forgiveness  is  declared,  pro- 
vided that  the  penitent  is  filled  with  faith.  Al- 
though the  words  of  forgiveness  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  every  sermon,  he  held  private  confession 
conducive  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  penitent's 
spiritual  state;  but  declaration  of  forgiveness 
could  be  withheld  only  in  case  of  manifest  un- 
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belief  and  impenitence.  In  1533,  and  again  in 
1536,  Luther  approved  the  retention  of  public  gen- 
eral absolution  together  with  private  confession  at 
Nuremberg,  and  even  drew  up  a  formula  for  such 
absolution.  Nevertheless,  holding  that  absolution 
was  not  conditioned  by  priestly  judgment  (though 
it  was  an  objective  and  effectual  conferring  of  for- 
giveness), he  later  declared  that  it  might  be  con- 
ferred by  one  layman  on  another  in  virtue  of  the 
"  power  of  the  keys."  On  the  other  hand,  in  1538 
he  stated  that  those  capable  of  instructing  them- 
selves need  not  make  a  formal  confession  before 
receiving  the  Eucharist.  In  1537  a  controversy 
broke  out  with  Johann  Agricola  on  the  nature  of 
the  law  (see  Aoricola,  Johann;  and  ANTiNOifi- 
ANiBif).  Sharply  opposed  by  Luther  in  theses  of 
1537-38  and  the  Wider  die  AnHnomer  (1539),  Ag- 
ricola held  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated, 
and  that  repentance  should  be  preached  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel  (the  word  of  grace  in  Christ), 
not  because  of  the  law.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  the  word  of  salvation  could  not 
awaken  faith  in  the  sinful  heart  unless  it  had  first 
been  broken  by  the  law  and  its  resultant  terrors  of 
conscience.  This  is,  indeed,  not  true  repentance, 
but  is  a  preparation  for  it;  and  stress  was  also  laid 
by  Luther  on  the  fact  that  wherever  in  the  New 
Testament  sin,  wrath,  and  judgment  are  revealed, 
the  law,  and  not  the  Gospel,  prevails. 

The  most  important  part  in  Church  oiganisation 
yet  in  store  for  Luther  was  the  establishment  of 
consistories.    These  were  especially  needed  for  the 
r^ulation  of  marriage.     Luther,  pro- 
az.  Estab-  ceeding  on  his  theory  of  the  relation 
lishment  of  of  the  secular  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
Consistories  regarding  marriage  as  a  secular,  though 
and  the     holy  estate,  relegated  it  to  the  State; 
Marriage    and  heki  that  the  clergy  were  con- 
of  Philip    cemed  with  it  in  so  far  as,  from  its 
of  Heise.    very  nature,  it  led  to  questions  of  oon- 
sdenoe  more  than  any  other  secular 
state  (see  Mabriage,  I.,  {  6,  IL  2,  {  5).    The  first 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1539 
with  Luther's  approval.    The  chief  importance  of 
the  consistory  for  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
Chiutsh,  however,  came  from  the  fact  that  the  duty 
entrusted  to  it  was  discipline.    This,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  ban, 
with  its  civic  consequences,  but  when  opposition 
was  raised  in  Wittenbeig  in  1539  on  the  matter, 
Luther  set  forth  very  clearly  the  ban  he  would  be 
willing  to  establish — one  based  on  Matt,  zviii.  15 
sqq.    There  is  no  record,  however,  that  such  a 
pkm,  so  eminently  in  accord  with  the  Evangelical 
concept  of  the  Church,  was  anywhere  carried  out; 
nor  bad  Luther  himself  much  hope  of  the  consis- 
tories' actual  disciplinary  powers.    The  end  of  Lu- 
ther's life  was  now  approaching,  and  he  had  already 
received  warning  in  a  sharp  attack  of  calculus  at 
Schmalkald  in  1537.    Beneath  his  external  brsr 
very,  he  felt  himself  aging,  and  while  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt  the  world 
an  alien  to  it  in  precept  and  practise,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  time  of  distress  and  judgment  for  the 
C!hurch.    He  was  pained  most  of  aJl  by  the  attitude 
of  the  masses  and  of  the  nobility  toward  the  Grospel, 


illustrated  by  the  marital  relations  of  Philip  of 
Hesse.  The  latter,  though  married,  was  enamored 
of  a  girl  of  the  nobility,  and  asserted  that  he  waa 
compelled  by  most  urgent  reasons  of  conscience  to 
search  for  another  wife.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  double  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1526  asked 
Luther's  opinion  on  it,  renewing  his  inquiries  most 
urgently  through  Butser  after  1539.  Though 
Luther  held  that  monogamy  was  the  original  insti- 
tution of  God,  he  nevertheless  granted  the  possi- 
bility of  cases  in  which  a  dispensation  was  admis- 
sible, even  among  (Christians,  especially  as  such  a 
double  marriage  was  preferable  to  an  illegal  di- 
vorce. This  dispensation,  however,  could  be  given 
only  as  confessional  advice,  and  could  not  alter  the 
law,  which  recognized  only  a  single  wife;  and  it 
must,  therefore,  remain  absolutely  secret  to  avoid 
scandal.  While  sharply  admonishing  Philip  of  his 
sins  and  his  duty,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  granted 
that  his  was  a  case  for  a  dispensation,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place  on  Mar.  3,  1540.  Luther  insisted 
that  the  affair  be  kept  secret,  and  that  the  new 
wife  be  represented  to  the  emperor  as  a  mistress, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  justify  his  attitude  to 
the  world,  though  he  thought  he  might  to  God. 

The  impossibility  of  peaceable  relations  with  the 
Roman  Ciatholic  Church  was  felt  still  more  keenly 
by  Luther  in  these  last  years  when  new  attempts 
at  reconciliation  were  made.  He  was  obliged  to 
deliberate  with  his  colleagues  in  Jan.,  1540,  with 
only  the  passing  hope  that  the  em- 
aa.  Re-  peror  might  convene  a  national  ooun- 
newed  dl,  for  there  was  no  remedy  unless 
Ettchariitic  doctrines  contrary  to  Scripture  should 
Contro-  first  be  openly  renounced.  He  ao- 
versies.  oordingly  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
Regensbuig  0>nference  in  1541  (q.v.), 
headed  by  Mehmchthon  and  Cruciger,  condemning 
their  attitude  toward  both  the  Eucharist  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  When,  however,  the  em- 
peror sought  to  reopen  negotiations  in  1545,  Luther 
subscribed  to  Melanchthon 's  proposal  to  reunite 
with  the  episcopate,  but  his  diatribes  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  even  more  bitter  than 
ever,  as  is  amply  illustrated  by  his  Wider  da»  Papst- 
turn  tu  Rom,  which  appeared  in  the  year  before  his 
death.  He  gave  a  very  real  ground  of  offense, 
moreover,  to  his  opponents,  when  in  1542,  despite 
the  protests  of  the  chapter,  he  made  Nikolaus  von 
Amsdorf  bishop  of  Nuremberg,  an  act  which  he 
defended  in  his  Exempel  einen  rechten  chrietlichen 
Bischof  zu  weihen,  wherein  he  sought  to  establish 
from  the  Evangelical  point  of  view  the  vab'dity  of 
the  consecration  whidi  he  had  performed.  With 
the  growth  of  dissension  between  the  two  Saxon 
houses  after  1542  came  a  break  in  the  unity  of  the 
Evangelicals.  Luther  had  never  ceased  warning 
against  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli,  and  he  now  foimd 
his  suspicions  increased  by  the  fact  that  Zurich 
refused  to  give  up  these  tenets.  He  formally  re- 
noimoed  feUowship  with  the  preachers  of  Zurich, 
but  deemed  that  the  heresy  had  entered  Germany 
through  the  O>logne  scheme  of  reformation  drawn 
up  by  Butser  and  Melanchthon,  who  made  recep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  simply  a  heavenly  work  and 
a  matter  of  faith.    Aroused  to  fresh  elucidations, 
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finally,  by  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.))  he  published,  toward 
the  end  of  1544,  his  Kune  Bekenninia  de»  Saera- 
menls,  containing  no  new  doctrinal  development, 
but  savage  criticisms  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him,  renewed  in  the  following  year  in  his  attacks  on 
the  theologians  of  Louvain,  where  he  declared  "  the 
Zwinglians  and  all  blasphemers  of  the  Sacrament " 
to  be  heretics  and  cut  off  from  the  Christian  Church. 
He  had  likewise  protested  against  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  1541,  being 
suspicious  of  their  views,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  received  Augusta  in  friendly  fashion  in  Witten- 
berg and  gave  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  for  his 
coreligionists.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  his 
recognition  of  unity  of  spirit  despite  difference  of 
opinion  is  seen  in  his  attitude  toward  Melanchthon, 
against  whose  sjmeigistic  passages  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  his  Loci  Luther  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  polemise.  As  early  as  1537  Melanchthon  was 
chaiged  with  Zwinglian  views  on  the  Eucharist,  but 
Luther,  though  finding  much  suspicious  in  his  wri- 
tings, nevertheless  desired  "  to  share  his  heart  with 
him."  He  also  gave  high  tribute  to  the  Loci  and 
the  entire  theological  activity  of  his  colleague  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Latin  works 
(1545);  but  Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  foretold  in 
his  illness  (1537)  that  after  his  death  there  would 
be  no  peace  among  the  theologians  associated  with 
himself. 

More  and  more  pronounced  became  Luther's  con- 
viction that  bitter  trials  were  to  come  on  Germany, 
whether  from  the  Turks  or  from  in- 
33.  The  temecine  strife.  While  the  whole 
Death  of  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  state 
Luther,  it  had  been  in  before  the  flood  or  the 
Babylonian  exile  or  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  especially  shocked  by  the  im- 
morality in  Wittenberg,  so  that  he  thr^tened  in 
1545  that  he  would  never  revisit  it.  But  he  felt 
his  death  approaching.  In  1544  he  declined  to 
prepare  a  church  discipline  on  the  plea  of  old  age 
and  exhaustion,  and  when,  in  1545,  he  ccmipleted 
his  lectures  on  Genesis,  he  expressed  his  longing  to 
die.  On  Jan.  23,  1546,  he  went  from  Wittenbeig 
to  Eisleben  to  settle  a  mining  dispute  between  the 
counts  of  Mansfeid,  and  was  successful.  But  amid 
his  preoccupations  his  health  had  been  neglected; 
a  fontanel  which  he  had  long  had  in  his  thigh 
bad  cicatrized;  and  he  had  caught  a  severe  cold  on 
his  joiuney.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  17  he  felt  a 
heavy  pressiuie  on  his  chest,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  died,  still  declaring  his  adherence  to  the 
faith  he  had  preached.  His  corpse  was  solemnly 
buried  in  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  where 
it  was  rediscovered  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Feb. 
14,  1892,  by  two  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church  ordered  by  William  I., 
thus  disposing  of  the  story  that  during  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  the  corpse  had  been  exhun^  and  buried 
in  a  neighboring  field. 

Surveying  the  entire  course  of  Luther's  life  and 
activity,  and  especiaUy  the  development  of  his  the- 
ories and  teachings,  their  important  and  positive 
content  is  seen  clearly  formulated  when  he  entered 
upon  his  struggle  in  1517;  while  their  logical  re- 
sults, particularly  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  and  the  papal  claims,  were  fully  evolved 
at  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  Wartbuig.    The 
Peasants'  War,  often  termed  the  great 
24.  Sum-    incentive  to  his  subsequent  career,  was 
maiy  of     really  important  only  as  accentuating 
Luther's    his  boldness  in  the  practical  task  of 
Doctrinal    reformation.    After  that,  modifications 
Develop-    in  his  doctrine  entered  only  in  so  far 
ment      as  he  emphasized  one  or  another  fac- 
tor,  as  circumstances  required.    His 
basal  principle  was  ever  "  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,"  as  set  forth  especially  by  Paul  and  expe- 
rienced by  himself.    Curious  as  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever, he  never  understood  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  as  a  declaration  or  assumption  of  right- 
eousness in  man;    but  he  took  it  rather  as  an  in- 
ward process,  in  the  believer,  of  becoming  justi- 
fied.   The  first  step  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
grace  alone,  after  which  justification  and  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
which  is  given  to  those  thus  forgiven.    It  is  clear, 
moreover,  from  his  controversy  with  Agricola,  that 
from  the  first  Luther  held  that  the  rousing  of  con- 
science by  the  mandatory  and  punitive  word  of  God 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  belief.    A  further 
characteristic  of  his  views  on  the  divine  influence 
on  faith  and  the  divine  part  in  those  who  were  jus- 
tified through  faith  was  the  realism  with  which  he 
asserted  the  actual  and  full  presence  of  God  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.    In  regard  to  God,  he  held  that  he 
could  never  be  known  from  human  speculation  or 
from  a  merely  natural  revelation,  but  that  man 
may  rise  to  him  from  his  perfect  self-manifestar 
tion  in  Christ,  even  while  refraining,  in  trusting 
faith,  from  penetrating  into  what  is  here  concealed. 
In  his  concept  of  the  historic  Christ,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  insisted  on  the  most  intimate  identification 
of  the  divine  and  human,  instead  of  contenting  him- 
self with  a  mere  coexistence  of  the  two  natures. 

Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  congrega- 
tion, of  Christ  and  the  means  of  grace  conferred  by 
it,  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  his  activity  as 
a  reformer.    This  was,  in  his  opinion, 
25.  Theory  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  who 
of  the      become  sanctified  by  the  means  of 
Church     grace  and  must  exercise  them  con- 
and  the     tinually  in  the  name  of  God.    As  re- 
World,      gards  the  moral  status  of  the  Christian 
in  this  world,  proceeding  from  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luther  held  that  he  already 
shared  in  heavenly  blessings  and  was  exalted  above 
the  world,  serving  God  and  himself  in  the  temporal 
ordinances  and  estates  ordered  of  God,  and  par- 
taking thankfully  of  the  earthly  blessings  vouch- 
safed him.    While  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
problems  of  secular,  civil,  and  social  life,  he  was  a 
reformer  here  only  in  so  far  as  he  urged  that  they 
be  considered  according  to  the  importance  God 
had  given  them  and  with  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind.    If,  finally,  the  inquiry  be  made  whence 
Luther  gained  the  entire  basis  of  his  belief  and 
doctrine,  the  answer  must  be  that  he  ever  defended 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cllhurch.    This  faith 
is  also  based  on  the  iimer  witness  which  the  spirit 
of  God  bears  to  the  believer  in  the  right  use  of  the 
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Scripturef,  not  merely  as  regardi  ite  authority,  but 
also  its  content,  so  that  he  considered  himself  per- 
mitted to  distinguish  the  higher  character  and 
value  of  individual  books  included  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  make  a  further  distinction  between  state- 
ments referring  to  divine  revelation  and  those  al- 
luding to  secular  affairs. 

The  style  of  Luther  was  naturally  strong,  simple, 
and  dear;  and,  despite  its  depth  and  keenness,  it 
was  as  free  from  excess  of  feeling  of 
36.  The     fantasy    as    from    dialectic   subtlety. 
Style  of     But,  as  he  himself  said,  he  must  always 
Lother.     storm  and  fight.    His  basal  concept 
of  salvation  ever  occupied  the  fore- 
ground and  center  of  his  writings,  even  in  the  exe- 
gesis of  texts  where,  strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely 
applied.    On  the  other  hand,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic accuracy  were  frequently  imperfectly  con- 
sidered.   The  force  of  all^orical  interpretation  he 
denied,  yet  employed  it  as  suggestive  and  enlighten- 
ing.   In  his  sermons,  next  to  the  requirement  that 
Christ  should  be  their  theme,  he  sought  intelli- 
gibility for  the  masses.    They  lack  teclmical  form, 
but  combine  exegesis  and  application,  strictly  fol- 
lowing the  thought  and  exhortation  to  be  developed, 
though  lacking  an  explicit  theme. 

In  conformity  with  his  recognition  of  the  free  ac- 
tivity of  man  in  secular  affairs,  Luther  possessed  a 
lively  interest  in  such  matters.    He  highly  valued 
all  noble  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  had 
27.  The     a  keen  appreciation  of  proverbs,  fables, 
Personal    and  the  like.    His  married  life  was 
Life  of      marked  by  nothing  noteworthy,  yet  it 
Luther,     was  true,  happy,  and  patient,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  his  letters  and  table- 
talk.     He  was  generous  with  his  modest  wealth, 
and  among  his  friends  his  conversation  was  brisk 
and  natural,  though  frequently  far  too  coarse  for 
a  refined  ear.    In  food  he  was  extremely  temper- 
ate, despite  his  corpulency,  and  he  often  fasted  for 
several  days  in  succession.     His  inner  life  was  one 
of  humble  struggle,  amid  the  strongest  temptations 
(due,  in  great  part,  to  the  bodily  infirmities  from 
which  he  frequently  suffered),  for  his  own  salva- 
tion, a  phenomenon  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  his  unswerving  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  be- 
lief and  his  resolute  attitude  in  the  face  of  external 
dangers.    He  never  formed  far-reaching  plans  for 
the  future,  feeling  that  speedy  death  awaited  him. 
Throughout  his  life  he  seemed  to  feel  the  impulse 
of  a  higher  power  constraining  him  to  toil  and  fight; 
and  in  his  obedience  to  the  call  he  knew  neither 
fear  nor  anxiety,  but  calmly  awaited  the  results 
from  on  high.  (Julius  KOstun  f.) 

For  his  contributions  to  hymnody  Martin  Luther 
deserves  and  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Christian 
world.     His  activity  in  this  direction  included  not 
only  the  writing  of  hynms  but  the  compilation  of 
hymnals,  of  which  nine  are  on  record,  issued  be- 
tween 1524  and  1545,  five  of  these  be- 
38.  His     ing  revisions  of  his  Geiatitche  Lieder. 
Hymns.     These   hymnals   always   contained   a 
large  proportion  of  his  own  composi- 
tions;  thus  the  Etlich  chrMich  lAder  Lobgesang  ufi 
Paalm  (Wittenberg,  1524)  contained  eight  hymns 
of  which  four  were  his  own,  the  OeitUidie  Lieder  of 


Wittenberg,  1543,  contained  sixty-one  hynms,  of 
which  he  composed  thirty-five.  His  own  hynms 
were  not  all  new,  some  of  them  being  translations 
from  the  Latin,  some  revisions  of  pre-Reformation 
German  hjrmns,  while  others  were  versions  of  Psalms 
or  pan4>hrases  of  other  portions  of  Scriptime.  In 
all  Luther  left  thirty-eight  hjrmns,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  his  "battle  hymn,"  Ein'  feste 
Burg  itt  unaer  Gott,  known  best  to  those  who  worship 
in  English  in  the  version  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  **  A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  God,"  though  the  translation 
by  Thomas  Carl^,  "A  safe  stronghoki  our  God  is 
still,"  is  justly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  fidelity  to  the  original.  Other  hymns  which 
have  passed  into  conmum  use  in  English  are  Nun 
freui  euch  lieben  Chritiengemein,  many  times  trans- 
lated, but  known  best  in  the  version  of  Mrs.  Charles, 
"  Dear  Christian  people,  all  rejoice  ";  and  Gdobei 
eeitl  du  Jetu  Chriel,  anonymously  translated  into 
"  All  praise  to  thee,  eternal  Lord."  More  than  ail 
other  work  of  Luther,  excepting  only  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  his  hjmms  have  become  the  household 
possession  of  the  German  people,  while  his  great 
battle  hynm  was  sung  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  be- 
fore the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  Latzen,  and  by 
others  in  times  almost  as  critical. 

BiBuooaAPirr:  The  Works  of  Luther  have  appeared  in 
seven  major  editions:  (1)  the  Wittenbeiv  edition.  19 
vols..  1639-68:  (2)  the  Jena  edition.  13  vols.,  1665-68. 
with  two  supplementary  vols.,  Ebleben,  1664-65;  (3)  the 
Altenbuxs  edition,  10  vols..  1661-64,  with  additional 
volume,  Halle,  1702;  (4)  the  Leipeic  edition,  23  vols., 
1729-10:  (5)  the  Walch  edition,  24  voU..  Halle,  1740- 
1753;  (6)  the  Erlancen-Frankfort  edition,  103  vols..  1826- 
1898;  and  the  Weimar  edition,  begun  in  1883,  of  which 
36  vols,  axe  issusd  (1909).  Notes  upon  these  editions  will 
be  found  in  Hauek-Hersog.  RE,  xL  720-721.  A  standard 
edition  of  the  Warka  in  English  is  in  oourse  of  publication 
by  the  Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Co.,  Minneapolis.  1904 
sqq.  The  principal  ooUection  of  the  "  Letters  "  is  still 
that  of  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  J.  K.  Seidemann,  6  vols., 
Berlin,  1826-66,  though  other  collections  are  by  C.  A.  H. 
Burkhardt,  Leipsic,  1866;  and  D.  C.  A.  Hase.  Leipeic. 
1878  (cf.  G.  Veesenmeyer.  lAUeraroeKhichU  der  Brief- 
aammlunoen  .  .  .  von  Dr.  Martin  Luihtr,  Berlin,  1821). 
Note  should  be  made  also  of  The  Letters  cf  Martin  Luther. 
SeUeled  and  trandtAed  by  Mafvaret  A.  Currie^  London  and 
New  York,  1908.  The  best  edition  of  the  Tieekreden, 
"Table  Talk,"  is  by  C.  £.  Fdrstemann  and  H.  E.  BindseU, 
4  vols..  Berlin,  1844-48.  Of  the  Table  Talk  there  are  many 
English  translations,  e.g.,  by  Oapt.  Henrie  Bell,  London. 
1662,  republished.  Lewes,  1818;  by  W.  Haslitt.  London, 
1846;  and  the  Oentenary  edition,  ib.  1883.  The  Latin 
form,  CoUoquia,  ed.  H.  E.  Bindseil.  3  vols..  Detmar.  1863-66. 
Luther's  Diditang^n  were  collected  by  K.  GOdeke,  Leip- 
sic 1883;  and  by  G.  Schleusner.  Wittenberg,  1892.  Among 
selections  from  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of  E. 
Leeang's  Martin  Luther  aU  deutecher  KUueiker,  Hamburg. 
1908  (from  Luther's  poetical  and  popular  prose  writings); 
and  R.  Neubauer's  Martin  Luther;  eine  AuewM  out  eeinen 
Sehriften  in  alter  Sdmftform,  Halle.  1908. 

Lives  written  by  contemporaries  were:  by  Helanch- 
thon,  in  his  preface  to  vol.  iL  of  the  Latin  Works  in  the 
Wittenberg  edition;  by  M.  Ratseberger,  first  published 
by  C.  G.  Neudecker,  Jena,  1860;  and  by  J.  Mathesiun, 
ed.  G.  L5sche  in  the  Werke  of  Mathesius,  vol.  iii..  Prague, 
1898.  The  best  life,  made  from  the  sources,  is  J.  Kostlin, 
Martin  Luther,  eein  Leben  und  eeine  Sehriften^  5th  ed.  by 
G.  Kawerau,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1903;  and  the  most  accessible 
for  English  readers  is  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Martin  Luther,  the 
Hero  of  the  Reformation,  New  York.  1898.  Among  the 
immense  literature  upon  Luther  the  following  lives  may 
be  mentioned:  M.  Michelet,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1836,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1846;  M.  Meurer,  3  vols..  Dresden.  1843- 
1846;  K.  Jilrgens.  3  vols..  Leipsic.  1846-47;  H.  Lang. 
Berlin,  1870;   G.  A.  Hoff.  Paris,  1873;  K.  J.  Ledderhose. 
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GATlsnihe.  1883;  W.  Rein,  Leipdo,  1883.  Eng.  transl.. 
New  York,  1883;  G.  G.  Even.  6  vols..  Mains,  1883-01; 
T.  Kolde.  Gotha.  1884-03;  J.  von  Dorneth,  3  yoIb., 
Hanover.  1886-^80;  P.  Bayne.  2  vols.,  London,  1887; 
a  MdUer.  Munich.  1892;  G.  Freita«,  Leipeio.  1901; 
U.  Rade,  3  vola..  Tubingen,  1901;  G.  Buohwald,  Leipsic. 
1002;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Lttihtr  and  the  German  Reformat 
^on.  New  York,  1903;  A.  Hausrath,  2  vola,  Berlin.  1905; 
J.  Dose,  DOaeeldorf,  1906;  J.  L.  Nuelaon.  Cincinnati, 
1006;  and  P.  Bees.  Unaere  rdioiOsen  Erzieher,  vol.  ii., 
Leipeie.  1908. 

On  varioufl  phases  of  Luther's  activity  consult:  W.  Beste, 
Dr.  Martin  Luthere  Olavbenelehre,  Halle,  1845;  £. 
Jonas.  Die  KaTuelberedsamkeii  Luthert,  Berlin,  1852;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  Chriatolooie  LtUhere,  Leipeie,  1852; 
T.  Hamack.  Luthere  Theologie,  2  vols..  Erlangen,  1862- 
1886;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Ethik  Luthere,  Leipeie,  1875;  H. 
C.  MSnckebers,  Luthere  Lehre  von  der  Ktrdie^  Hamburg, 
1876;  H.  Bering,  Die  Myetik  Luthere,  Leipsic,  1879; 
8.  Lommatxsch,  Luthere  Lehre,  Berlin.  1879;  Danneil, 
LuAere  Oeietlidie  Lieder,  Frankfort.  1883;  F.  W.  F.  Kat- 
tenbusdi.  Luthere  Stellung  tu  den  dkumeniedten  Synibolen^ 
1883;    T.  Kolde,  Luther  auf  dem  Reichetag  su 


Wornu,  Halle,  1883;  A.  W.  Dieokhoff,  Luthert  Lehre  in 
ihrer  ertten  Oeetait,  Rostock,  1887;  G.  Schleusner.  Luther 
ols  Dichter,  Wittenberg,  1892;  E.  Wagner.  Luther  ale 
POdagog,  Langensalsa,  1892;  E.  Soh&fer,  Luther  ale  Kir- 
chenhietoriker,  Gdtersloh.  1897;  P.  Frotscher,  Luther  und 
die  Bauern,  Leipsic,  1899;  J.  Kdstlin,  Luthert  Theologie, 
2  vols..  Stuttgart.  1901.  For  his  share  in  Philip  of  Hesse's 
bigamous  n^arriage,  see  W.  W.  Rockwell.  Die  Doppdehe  dee 
landgrafen  PhUipp  von  Heeeen,  Marburg,  1903,  and  litera- 
ture under  Phiup  of  Hessb.  In  English  the  best  book  on 
Luther's  hjrmns  is  The  Hymne  of  Martin  Luther  eet  to  their 
Original  Melodiee,  unth  an  Englieh  Vereion,  ed.  L.  W.  Bacon 
and  N.  H.  Allen,  New  York,  1883  (contains  Luther's  four 
prefaces  to  his  hymn-books  and  versions  of  all  the  hsrmns; 
cf.  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  703-704  and  references  there 
to  other  pages  where  the  hymns  are  annotated).  On 
Luther  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  see  Bible  Vebsionb, 
B,  VIL,  S  3.  For  further  discussions  consult  the  works 
on  the  church  history  of  the  period,  especially  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Churth,  vol.  vi  (where  a  good  list  of  sources  is 
given),  and,  in  general,  the  literature  under  REPORifA- 
TioN.  A  valuable  review  of  recent  Luther-literatura  is  in 
Theologieche  Rundediau,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1906. 
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L  State  Churches  in  Europe:  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
largest  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  which 
sprang  from  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  named  after  the  great  leader,  first, 
in  derision,  by  Roman  Catholics,  then  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther,  though  he  protested 

z.  Hame  against  a  sectarian  use  of  his  name, 
and        Its  usual  title   is   "  Evangelical  Lu- 

Histoiy.  theran  Church."  In  Prussia  and  other 
countries  of  Germany  where  the  imion 
between  Lutherans  and  Reformed  has  been  intro- 
duced (since  1817),  the  name  "  Lutheran  "  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  church  title  for  **  Evangelical "  or 
"Evangelical  United."  This  Church  has  its  home 
in  Germany,  where  it  outnumbers  all  other  Protes- 
tant denominations,  and  in  Scandinavia  (Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway),  where  it  is  the  established 
or  national  Church.  It  extends  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  and  follows  the  German  emigration 
and  the  German  language  to  other  countries,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  denominations  (see  below,  III.).  The 
total  membership,  including  all  branches,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  sixty  millions.  Its  history  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (1)  The  pentecostsd  or 
formative  period  of  the  Reformation,  from  the 
promulgation  of  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  in  1517 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord  "  in 
1580.  (2)  The  period  of  polemical  orthodoxy,  in 
which  the  doctrinal  .system  of  the  church  was 


scholastically  defined  and  analyzed  in  opposition 
to  Romanism,  Calvinism,  and  the  milder  and  more 
hberal  Melanchthonian  type  of  Lutheranism  (as 
represented  by  Calixtus),  1580-1689.  (3)  The 
period  of  Pietism  (Spener,  d.  1705;  and  Francke, 
d.  1727),  or  a  revival  of  practical  piety  in  conflict 
with  dead  orthodoxy,  from  1689  (when  Francke 
began  his  Collegia  philobiblica  in  Halle)  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pietistic  move- 
ment is  analogous  to  the  Methodist  revival  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  Lutheran  state  churches  and  did  not  result  in 
secession.  (4)  The  period  of  rationalism,  which 
gradually  invaded  the  universities,  pulpits,  and 
highest  judicatories,  and  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  theology  and  church  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  few  Moravian  communities  were  for 
some  time  almost  the  only  places  of  refuge  for  gen- 
uine piety  in  Germany.  (5)  The  period  of  revival 
of  Evangelical  theology  and  religion  at  the  third 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
publication  of  Claus  Harm's  ninety-five  theses 
against  the  rationalistic  apostasy  (1817).  In  the 
same  year  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  union  move- 
ment which  brought  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
confessions  under  one  system  of  government,  but 
called  forth  the  "  Old  Lutheran  "  reaction  and  se- 
cession (see  Union,  Ecclesiastical).  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  constant  conflict  between  Evan- 
gelical and  rationalistic  tendencies  in  the  Lutheran 
and  the  United  Evangelical  Churche9  of  Germany. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  acknowledges  the  three 
ecumenical  creeds  (the  ApostlcB',  the  Nioene,  and 
the  Athanasian),  which  it  holda  in  oommon  with 
other  orthodox  churchee,  and,  beeidee,  six  specific 
confessions  which  separate  it  from  other  churches. 
These  are:   (1)  The  Augsburg  Confes- 

a.  Creed  sion  (see  Auqsburo  Ck>KFB8BiON  and 
and  iTB  Afoix>ot),  drawn  up  by  Melancb- 
Theologj.  thon  and  presented  to  the  Augsburg 
Diet  in  1530,  afterward  altered  by  the 
author  in  the  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1540.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  most  widely 
accepted  confession  of  this  church;  some  branches 
accept  no  other  as  binding.  (2)  The  Apology  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  also  by  Melanchthon 
(1530).  (3)  and  (4)  Two  catechisms  of  Luther 
(1529),  a  Larger  and  a  Smaller  (see  Catvchisms; 
Luther's  Two  Catechisms);  the  latter,  for  chil- 
dren and  catechumens,  is,  next  to  Luther's  Ger- 
man Version  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible  Vebsions,  B, 
VII.,  i  3),  his  most  useful  and  best-known  work. 
(5)  The  Schmalkald  Articles  (q.v.)  by  Luther 
(1529;  strongly  antipapal).  (6)  The  Formula  of 
Concord  (q.v.),  prepared  by  six  Lutheran  divines 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Melanchthonian  or  syner- 
gistic controversy  (see  Stneroisii),  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversy  (see  Phiufpibtb),  and  other 
doctrinal  disputes  which  agitated  the  Lutheran 
Church  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
These  nine  symbolical  books,  including  the  three 
ecumenical  creeds,  were  officially  published  by 
order  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  Latin  and 
German,  under  the  title  Concordia  (Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  1580;  best  editions,  outside  the  edUio 
princep$,  by  J.  G.  Walch,  Jena,  1750,  and  J.  F. 
MttUer,  6th  ed.,  1886;  best  Eng.  transL  by 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  Philadelphia, 
1893). 

Two  tendencies  have  always  been  in  evidence  ih 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistio  Churches — one  rigid  and  exclusive, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  "  New  Lutheran  "  school 
3.  Relation  in  Germany;  the  other  moderate  and 
to  the  conciliatory,  represented  by  the  al- 
Reformed   tered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  by 

Church.  Melanchthon  in  his  later  period  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  Calixtus,  John 
Amdt,  Spener,  Francke,  Mosheim,  the  Swabian  Lu- 
therans, and  those  moderate  Lutheran  divines  who 
ssrmpathise  with  the  Union  and  regard  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  confessions  as  unessential 
and  insufficient  to  justify  separation  and  exclusion 
from  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is,  next  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  most  conservative  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  retains  many  usages  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  the  more  radical  seal  of 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox  threw  overboard  as  un- 
scriptural  corruptions.  The  strict  Lutheran  creed 
differs  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  in  four 
points  (as  detailed  in  the  semi-symbolical  Saxon 
Visitation  Articles  of  1592),  vis.:  (1)  Baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  bap- 
tism for  salvation.    (2)  The  real  presence  of  Christ's 


body  and  blood  "  in,  with,  and  under  "  the  bread 
and  wine  during  the  sacramental  fruition,  usually 
called  by  EInglish  writers  Consubstantiation  (q.v.), 
in  distinction  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Trumub- 
stantiation  (q.v.);  but  the  term  is  not  used  in  the 
Lutheran  symbols  and  is  rejected  by  the  Lutheran 
divines,  as  well  as  the  term  "  Impanation  "  (q.v.). 
Body  and  blood  are  not  mixed  with  nor  locally 
included  in,  but  sacramentally  and  mysteriously 
united  with,  the  elements.  (3)  The  CommunieaHo 
Idiomaivm  (q.v.)  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  per- 
son, whereby  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
are  attributed  to  his  human  nature,  so  that  Ubi- 
quity (q.v.),  or  conditional  omnipresence,  is  ascribed 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  enabling  it  to  be  really  and 
truly,  though  not  locaUy  and  carnally,  present 
wherever  the  oonmiunion  is  celebrated.  (4)  The 
universal  vocation  of  all  men  to  salvation,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace;  yet 
the  Formula  of  Concord  teaches  at  the  same  time 
(with  Luther,  De  9ervo  atbitrio)  the  total  depravity 
and  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  an  uncondi- 
tional predestination  of  the  elect  to  everlasting  life. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  mist^ike  to  identify  the  Lu- 
theran system  with  the  later  Arminian  theory. 
Melanchthon 's  synergism  may  be  said  to  have  an- 
ticipated Arminianism,  but  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Formula  of  Concord. 

The  foundation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  laid  in  Luther's  work  Von  ordenung 
ffoUea  dienat  ynn  der  ffemeyne  (Wittenberg,  1523), 
and  his  Latin  and  German  missals  (1523,  1526). 
It  was  his  intention  to  retain  all  that  was  good  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  ^tholic 

4.  Ritual  Church,  while  discarding  all  unevan- 
and        gelical  doctrines  and  practises.   Thus, 

Wonhip.  in  his  Latin  and  (3erman  Utanies, 
which  were  in  use  in  1529  at  Witten- 
berg, he  made  certain  corrections  and  additions. 
The  Lutheran  Church  uses  a  liturgy.  The  first 
complete  form,  or  Agenda,  was  that  of  the  Duchy 
of  Prussia,  1525  (see  Agenda  for  a  history  of  Lu- 
theran liturgy).  There  is  no  authoritative  form 
for  the  whole  Church.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  in  1817  by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia 
to  introduce  a  uniform  Agenda,  but  it  created  in- 
tense excitement  and  caused  the  Old-Lutheran  se- 
cession (see  below,  II.).  The  various  states  of 
Germany  have  their  own  forms,  which  differ,  how- 
ever, only  in  minor  particulars.  Luther  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  vernacular  into  the  public 
services,  restored  preaching  to  its  proper  place, 
and  insisted  upon  the  participation  of  the  congre- 
gation in  the  services,  declaring  "  common  pnyer 
exceedingly  useful  and  healthful."  He  rejected 
auricular  confession  as  practised  and  required  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  advocated  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  confession.  This  practise  has 
been  mostly  given  up.  The  rite  of  exorcism,  which 
the  Reformed  Churches  abandoned,  was  retained 
and  recommended  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
Hesshusius,  in  1583,  was  the  first  to  propose  its 
omission,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  popular  use  of  hymns  was 
introduced  by  Luther,  who  was  himself  an  enthu- 
siastic singer,  and  by  his  own  hymns  became  the 
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father  of  German  hymnody  (see  Htmnoloot,  VI.,  § 
1 ;  LuTHBB,  §  28) .  Coiigr^;atioiial  singing  continues 
to  form  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  public 
Bendces.  The  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as 
CfaristmaSy  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Days  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  are  observed  with  religious  services,  and 
the  Reformation  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  31. 
Pictures  are  admitted  into  the  churches. 

The  doctrinal  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  matured  much  earlier  than  its  organ- 
ization and  polity.  Luther  was  not  an  oiganizer. 
The  necessity  of  organisation,  however,  was  deeply 
felt;  and  in  1529  a  visitation  of  the  churches  of 
Saxony  was  prosecuted,  and  superin- 
5.  Goyem-  tendents  were  appointed  for  the  over- 
ment  sight  of  the  congregations  and  schools. 
The  Order  of  Discipline  of  the  Church 
in  Saxony  became  the  model  for  other  books  of 
discipline.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  and  the  parity  of  the  cleigy 
is  recognised.  In  Sweden;  when  the  whole  coim- 
try  passed  over  to  the  Lutheran  conmiunion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops  retained 
their  titles.  The  validity  of  the  Swedish  orders, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Danish  Church  likewise 
retains  the  title  "  bishop,"  but  no  claim  is  made  to 
apostolic  succession.  The  first  bishops  under  the 
new  Danish  regime  were  called  superintendents 
(1536),  and  were  consecrated  by  Bugenhagen.  In 
Germany,  church  government  is  executed  by  con- 
sistories (composed  of  ministers  and  laymen)  and 
superintendents.  These  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  government,  examine  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, appoint  and  remove  pastors,  fix  salaries,  and 
perform  other  duties.  In  Germany,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  imder 
the  governmental  patronage  of  the  various  states; 
the  support  of  the  congregations  and  the  con- 
struction of  church  edifices  are  provided  for  out 
of  the  national  revenues.  The  supreme  con- 
sistoiy  of  Prussia  since  1852  has  been  composed 
in  part  of  Lutheran  and  in  part  of  Reformed 
members.  Philip  ScHAFPf. 

[For  further  information  regarding  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
biographies  of  the  German  Reformers,  to  the  arti- 
cles on  the  separate  states  of  the  German  Eknpire 
(Anbalt,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Hesse,  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxony,  and  WOrttemberg);  see  also 
Denuabk;  Germany;  Norway;  .  and  Sweden. 
Such  articles  as  Agenda;  Auosburg  Confebbion 
AND  ITS  Apology;  Church  Government;  Form- 
ula OF  Concord;  Phiuppistb;  Protestantism; 
and  Union,  Eccubsiabtical  will  be  foimd  abound- 
ing in  information  in  regard  to  origins,  develop- 
ment, doctrine,  polity,  and  the  like.] 

n.  Separate  Lutherans. — 1.  In  Pmsaia :  The 
Lutheran  free  churches  in  Germany  do  not  recog- 
nise the  position  of  the  secular  ruler  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  and  have  organized  independ- 
ent congregations  without  the  aid  of  the  State. 
Originating  primarily  in  hostility  to  the  introduo- 
VIL-6 


tion  of  the  Union  (q.v.)  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches,  they  do  not,  however,  reject 
the  State  Church  altogether. 

The  oldest  and  largest  free  church  in  Germany  is 

the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  also 

known  as  Old  Lutherans.    It  origina- 

1.  Boheibel  ted  from  the  opposition  to  the  Union, 
at  Brealatu  which  was  introduced  into  Prussia  in 

1817  and  gradually  carried  through  by 
1830  (see  I.,  §  1,  above).  Johann  Gottfried  Schei- 
bel,  assistant  preacher  at  St.  Elisabeth's  in  Breslau, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  attacked  the 
Union  in  his  writings,  from  the  pulpit,  and  at  synods, 
and  pleaded  in  vain  to  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
the  king  his  scruples  of  consdenoe  in  a  personal  in- 
terview. Refusing  to  sign  a  statement  of  the  Bree- 
lau  cleigy  which  recommended  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  one  church, 
Scheibel  was  suspended  from  office  for  fourteen  days. 
Several  hundred  members  of  Scheibel's  congregation 
appeared  before  Scheibel,  declaring  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  The 
new  oongr^;ation  regarded  itself  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  hitherto  legally  ac- 
knowledged in  Prussia,  and  asked  the  king  to  grant 
them  a  constitution.  The  authorities,  however, 
saw  in  the  new  oongr^;ation  only  revolutionaries 
and  dissenters,  and  their  petitions  long  remained 
unanswered.  Since  Scheibel  was  strictly  forbid- 
den to  officiate,  the  members  of  his  congr^;ation 
received  the  sacraments  from  Beiger  in  Hermanns- 
dorf,  two  miles  from  Breslau,  who  still  used  the 
old  Lutheran  agenda.  When  this  too  was  forbid- 
den, the  heads  of  the  families  themselves  baptised 
their  children,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  distrib- 
uted by  lay  elders,  because  of  a  total  lack  of  Lu- 
theran clergymen.  In  a  ministerial  order,  dated 
June  13,  1831,  Scheibel  was  required  to  use  the 
new  agenda,  and  the  formation  of  a  special  Lutheran 
church  was  refused. 

Meanwhile  Baron  von  Kottwits  had  pleaded  for 
the  Lutherans  before  the  king  in  Berlin.  The  king 
tried  to  remove  their  scruples  against  the  agenda 
by  the  concession  of  the  Lutheran  formula  of  dis- 
tribution, but  he  refused  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
senting church  on  the  ground  that  with  it  the  pur- 
ity of  the  Lutheran  Church  within  the  Union  wbe 
openly  denied.  In  1832,  after  being  deposed  from 
his  offices  in  the  church  and  the  university,  Schei- 
bel left  Breslau  and  settled  in  Dresden  that  he 
might  advance  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
by  writing,  imhindered  by  Prussian  censorship. 
Tlie  former  members  of  his  congregation  held  meet- 
ings conducted  by  laymen,  or  turned  to  the  few 
pastors  in  Silesia  who  had  not  yet  adopted  the  new 
agenda. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Zttllichau,  Juliusbuig, 
and  Strehlen  the  Separate  Lutheran  movement  be- 
gan, without  special  interference  by  the 

2.  Move-  cleigy,  in  lay  circles  holding  services 
ment  Blaa-  and  prayer-meetings.  On  Apr.  4, 1834, 
where  be-  three  pastors,  four  theological  candi- 
f ore  1840«  dates,  and  thirty-nine  laymen  united 

in  a  synod  at  Breslau  and  solemnly 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  granted 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ptussia.    A  petition  sent 
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by  them  to  the  authorities  in  Berlin  was  flatly  re- 
fused, and  the  cabinet  orders  of  Biar.  9  and  10, 
1834,  in  which  the  State  had  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle, were  now  executed,  llie  first  was  directed 
against  **  conventicles/'  and  the  second  against  the 
"  unauthorized  administration  of  spiritual  official 
acts  ";  while  the  third  referred  to  the  obligation 
of  all  Evangelical  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
Evangelical  schools.  The  church  services  of  the 
Lutherans  were  suppressed,  the  official  acts  of 
their  cleigy  were  declared  invalid,  and  no  child 
was  permitted  to  leave  school  before  he  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Evangelical  State 
Church.  These  and  other  oppressive  measures 
only  spread  the  movement.  In  1835  another  synod 
was  formed  at  Breslau,  but  all  cleigymen  partici- 
pating in  it  were  imprisoned.  Some  congregations 
even  found  themselves  compelled  to  emigrate; 
a  part  of  them  went  to  Australia  under  the  In&der- 
ship  of  their  pastors  Kavel  and  Fritzsche  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia; 
others  followed  Grabau  to  North  America  where 
they  entered  the  Buffalo  Synod  (see  below.  III.,  5, 
§  2).  The  king  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  outcome 
of  his  measures,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  annul  them  and  grant  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions their  right  of  existence. 

It  was  only  after  Frederick  William  IV.  had  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1840  that  conditions  became 
more  favorable  for  the  Old  Lutherans.  One  of  the 
new  ruler's  first  measures  was  to  release  the  im- 
prisoned Lutheran  ministers,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  after  some  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, the  Lutherans  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  Evangel- 

8.  Aooea-  ^^  Lutheran  Church  was  to  be  ao- 

■ionof  knowledged  as  legal  by  the  Prussian 
Vraderiok  State.    Before  an  answer  had  arrived, 

William  however,  the  first  public  Old-Lutheran 
'^-  General  Synod  met  on  Sept.  15,  1841. 
It  established  a  comprehensive  church 
order  which  is  still  in  force  in  all  essentials.  The 
government  of  all  churches  was  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  deigy  and  laity.  A  General  Synod,  meet- 
ing every  four  years,  was  to  form  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  board  was 
also  responsible.  In  1841  the  first  attempt  was 
made  at  a  synodical  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  upon  German  soil,  and  this  organisation 
found  a  certain  measure  of  recognition  by  the 
State  in  the  so-called  general  concession  of  July 
23,  1845.  The  dissenting  congregations  were  freed 
from  taxes  payable  to  the  State  Church,  and  the 
official  acts  of  their  clergy  were  recognised  by  the 
State,  but  their  places  of  worship  were  not  recog- 
nised as  churches.  In  a  special  concession  of  Aug. 
7,  1847,  the  board  in  Breslau  was  also  officially 
recognized,  and  twenty-one  congr^;ations  in  the 
provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  Posen,  and  Saxony  were  granted  corpo- 
rate rights.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1860  the  total  number  of  18,644  members  in 
1845  had  increased  to  55,017  in  sixty-two  parochial 
districts,  with  sixty-three  ministers,  thirty-four 
Lutheran  schools,  and  forty-four  teachers. 

At  the  same  synod  a  discord  arose  which  shook 


the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia  to  its  depths  and 
led  to  a  fatal  schism,  the  question  concerning  the 

importance    of    church    government. 

4.  Bohiam  Several  ministers  were  not  willing  to 

of  1860.    recognize   church  government  as   an 

organic  part  of  the  Church.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  1860  did  not  fully  decide  the  question, 
but  referred  it  to  a  committee  for  further  investi- 
gation. Diedrich,  the  schisnuttio  Old-Lutheran 
pastor  at  Jabel,  with  his  congregation  soon  re- 
nounced the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  board. 
A  conference  in  Berlin  in  Oct.,  1861,  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  church 
government.  A  number  of  preachers  sided  with 
Diedrich  and  accused  the  ecclesiastical  board  of 
false  doctrine.  The  rupture  became  irremediable 
when,  on  July  21,  1864,  these  preachers  imder  the 
leadership  of  Diedrich  organized  a  special  body, 
the  Immanuel  Synod  (see  below).  In  a  "  Public 
declaration  concerning  the  disputed  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  the  church  government  and  the  church 
orders,"  issued  in  1864,  the  ecclesiastical  board 
stated  that  the  external  institutional  side  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  separated  from  its  essence 
and  conception,  although  the  church  government 
with  regard  to  its  special  formation  is  based  upon 
human  right.  In  recent  times  the  Lutheran  Church, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  board  in  Breslau,  has 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  schism  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  Inunanuel  Synod.  In  1883 
there  was  established  a  theological  seminary.  The 
Church  possesses  also  its  own  institution  for  dea- 
conesses, a  pension  fund  for  old  pastors,  for  the 
widows  of  pastors,  and  140  churches.  It  numbers 
about  51,600  members  in  sixty-four  parishes  with 
seventy-five  ministers.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Synod  was  formed  in  1864  at  Magde- 
biu^,  by  EUers,  Diedrich,  and  other  preachers  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  on  church  government 
that  had  arisen  within  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Prussia.  Its  leading  idea  is  that  the 
pastors  as  the  sole  incumbents  of  the  spiritual  office 
are  bound  to  care  for  the  church  orders,  and  that 
the  laity  can  freely  take  part  in  synods,  with  no 
restriction  in  number;  the  synod  has  properly  no 
power  of  discipline  over  the  ministers.  The  gen- 
eral concession  of  the  State  did  not  apply  to  the 
congr^;ation8  of  the  Immanuel  Synod,  because 
they  no  longer  were  under  the  board  of  dissenting 
Lutherans  recognized  by  the  special  concession  of 
1847.  Consequently  they  had  no  corporate  rights, 
and  the  official  acts  of  their  pastors  had  no  valid- 
ity before  the  State,  but  the  civil  law  of  1874  re- 
moved the  latter  disability.  The  synod  numbers 
about  5,300  persons,  with  thirteen  ministers. 

2.  Elsewhere:  The  Independent  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Hessian  lands  originated 
in  the  opposition  of  the  strictly  Lutheran  dei^gy 
to  the  new  united  church  constitution  introduced 
into  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  Jan.  6, 

1874.    It  is  true,  the  Union  had  been 

1.  Ohnrohes  practically    introduced    into    several 

in  Hesse,   parts  of  the  country  since  1822,  but 

the  pastors  of  a  stricter  confessional 
tendency  had  imited  since  1851  for  the  defense  of 
their  old  rights.    A  synodical  constitution  pub- 
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lished  in  1870  tried  to  unite  all  congregations  with- 
out regard  to  confession.  Seven  protesting  Lu- 
theran ministers  were  deposed  from  office  (June 
25,  1875).  Consequently  they  separated  from  the 
State  Chimsh  and  formed  five  congregations.  In 
1877  they  formed  a  synod.  In  1878  their  number 
was  augmented  by  confederation  with  a  part  of 
the  dissenters  in  Lower  Hesse,  the  so-called  "  Rom- 
berg Eonvent."  In  1880  both  church  bodies  united 
with  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Hanover,  and 
by  a  complete  union  of  the  congregations  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  with  those  of  the  Hombeig  Konvent 
into  one  church  body  there  came  into  being  the 
Independent  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Hessian  lands  which  comprises  now  about  1,800 
members  with  ten  parishes  and  ten  ministers.  An 
ordinance  for  the  organization  of  a  conunon  con- 
sistory for  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Union 
Qiurches  in  the  district  of  Cassel  on  June  13,  1868, 
called  forth  the  protest  of  many  dergsrmen.  When 
it  was  actually  established  in  1873,  forty-two 
Reformed  preachers  of  Lower  Hesse  under  the 
leadership  of  Vilmar  and  Hoffmann  as  well  as  one 
Lutheran  preacher  in  Upper  Hesse  refused  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  new  consistory,  and  adhered  to  the  old 
Hessian  church  order.  The  consistory  applied  the 
severest  measures,  fines,  suspension,  and  deposition, 
against  the  dissenting  pastors.  A  few  only  being 
supported  by  their  congregations,  they  were  forced 
to  emigrate.  Those  remaining  in  Hesse  were  for- 
bidden to  officiate  until  a  decree  of  the  higher 
tribunal  in  1876  declared  the  deposed  preachers 
laymen  as  regards  the  State,  and  thus  protected 
their  official  acts  against  the  decrees  of  punish- 
ment of  the  penal  code.  The  Nonconformist 
Church  of  Lower  Hesse  comprises  now  about 
2,400  members. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
over had  its  origin  in  the  ecclesiastical  struggles 
due  to  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 

and  the  danger  of  the  Prussian  Union. 
2.  Ohurohes  In  spite  of  the  promise  of  King  Will- 
in  Hanover  iam  to  maintain  the  existing  order,  the 
and  Baden.  Union    made    great    progress.    Open 

hostilities  broke  out  on  the  occasion 
of  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
dvil  status  law  in  1876.  A  number  of  clergymen 
under  the  leadership  of  Harms  in  Hermannsburg 
refused  to  use  the  new  wording,  seeing  in  it  a  de- 
nial of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Christian  nature 
of  marriage.  In  1878  they  separated  from  the  State 
Church  and  founded  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Hanover.  It  is  governed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Luneburg  chiu*ch  order  by  a  board  composed  of 
clergy  and  laity.  There  are  at  present  eight  parishes 
with  about  3,050  members  and  ten  ministers.  The 
Hermannsbuig  Free  Church  originated  from  a  split 
in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
over. It  numbers  about  2,800  members  and  two 
mmifiters.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  con- 
fessional union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
Churches  was  executed  in  1821  without  opposition. 
Only  the  awakening  faith  in  Germany  and  the 
Lutheran  movement  instigated  by  Ldhe  in  Bavaria 
created  in  Baden  also  ft  desire  fpr  a  clear  and  un- 


ambiguous confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Karl 
Eichhom,  a  preacher  in  Nussloch,  started  a  Luther- 
an movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  small 
Lutheran  congregations  which  soon  petitioned  for 
recognition,  but  were  flatly  refused.  Eichhom  was 
repeatedly  thrown  into  prison  and  finally  banished 
into  a  remote  place,  but  the  Lutheran  movement 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last,  in  1856, 
toleration  was  granted  to  its  adherents.  The  con- 
gregations in  Baden  number  about  1,330  members. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Sax- 
ony and  other  states  has  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  other  Lutheran  free  churches 
in  Germany.  While  the  others  were  called  forth 
more  or  less  by  the  opposition  against 
S.Ohnrcheathe  Union,  this  Free  Church  was 
in  Saxony,  formed  in  the  midst  of  Lutheran  ter- 
ritories, partly  even  of  such  as  had 
separated  already  from  the  State  Church  on  ac- 
count of  the  Union.  It  stands  in  coxmection  with 
the  Missouri  Synod  in  America  (see  below,  II.,  5, 
§  1),  and  declares  all  other  Lutheran  state  and  free 
churches  unfaithful  to  the  confession.  The  occa- 
sion for  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  Sax- 
ony was  the  change  into  a  mere  vow  of  the  oath 
of  religion  binding  upon  Lutherans.  Many  pro- 
tested against  this  change,  seeing  in  it  a  concession 
to  infidelity.  On  the  reconunendation  of  Walther, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  an  asso- 
ciation of  strict  Lutherans  called  Ruland  from 
America  to  Saxony,  who  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner criticized  the  defects  of  the  Saxon  State  Church 
and  made  separation  from  it  as  well  as  from  all 
other  State  Chiurches  a  duty  of  conscience.  On 
Nov.  6,  1876,  all  dissenting  congregations  in  Sax- 
ony united  to  form  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Saxony  and  other  states.  The  addition 
''  and  other  states  "  shows  that  this  Free  Church 
intends  to  gather  around  its  baxmer  the  strict  Lu- 
therans from  all  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  1901  it  numbered  about  2,230  mem- 
bers and  seven  pastors  in  Saxony,  and  1,350  mem- 
bers with  eight  pastors  outside  of  Saxony.  Be- 
sides these  free  churches  in  Germany  there  are  also 
congregations  that  arose  frequently  only  from  local 
conflicts  with  the  State  Church.  The  conunon  aim 
of  all  free  churches  to  found  the  church  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Lutheran  confession  alone  can 
easily  be  justified;  for  this  was  the  aim  of  the 
Refonnation  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  form  of  royal  supremacy 
over  the  Protestant  Church  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  modem  State,  but  it  is  also  feared 
that  the  Lutheran  Church,  unless  it  were  a  State 
Church,  might  lose  its  hold  upon  the  people,  but 
the  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America  shows  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  (G.  FrobOss.) 

nL  Lttthezans  in  America: — 1.  Early  Settle- 
ments; According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Jesuit  Isaac  Jogues  in  the  year  1643  Lutherans 
were  living  in  Manhattan  (New  Amsterdam — New 
York)  along  with  Calvinists,  Puritans  and  Ani^ 
baptists.  The  recognized  religion  of  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  was  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Lutherans  were  treated 
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hanhly,  espeeuJly  by  Peter  Stuyyeoant,  the  general 
direetor.  Their  chfldren  had  to  be  brought  to  Gahon- 
istie  preachers  for  bi4>ttBin,  and  they 
1.  Dntoh  were  forced  to  accept  the  doctrinea  of 
lAtharana.  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Lutherans  were 
fined  and  impriaoned  even  for  hold- 
ing informal  services  for  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God.  They  implied  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  in  Holland  for  better  treat- 
ment and  to  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Amster- 
dam for  a  faithful  Lutheran  pastor.  The  Rev. 
John  Ernest  Goetwater  arrived  on  June  6,  1657,  in 
America,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Gahrin- 
istic  preachers  Megalopolensis  and  Drisius  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  his  ministry  and  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  When  New  Amsterdam  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  1664  the  Lutherans  secured 
fieedom  in  matters  of  worship  and  discipline.  In 
the  year  1669  Jacob  Fabricius  had  been  sent  over 
from  Holland,  but  his  ministry  in  New  York  was 
a  disappointment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bemhard 
Anton  Arensius  (1671-91)  who  also  served  the  Lu- 
therans at  Albany.  As  no  additional  preachers 
could  be  obtained  from  Amsterdam,  the  New  York 
Lutherans  (1701)  applied  to  the  Lutheran  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  who  sent  Andreas  Rudman  (July, 
1702).  He  recommended  as  his  successor  Justus 
Falckner  (bom  1672  in  Saxony)  who  was  ordained 
for  the  Lutheran  ministry  by  Rudman,  Bjoerk,  and 
Sandel  in  the  Swedish  Church  at  Philadelphia  in 
Nov.,  1703 — a  German,  ordained  by  Swedes  to 
serve  a  Dutch  congregation  in  America  I  His  par- 
ish included  the  territory  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  and  on  Long 
Island.  After  his  death,  1723,  the  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  congregation  sent  as  his  successor  in  1725 
Wilhelm  Cliristoph  Berkenmeyer  (bom  1686  in 
LOnebuig,  died  1751)  a  man  of  great  enei^  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 
Under  his  pastorate  and  that  of  his  successor 
Michael  Knoll  the  transition  was  made  in  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  German  and  English  languages. 

Through  William  Usselinx  of  Antwerp  the  Swe- 
dish King  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  New  World  to  grant  a  charter  to 
the  ''South  0>mpany''  in  Stockholm  (June  14, 
1626)  which,  in  addition  to  its  work  of  colonization, 
was,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  un- 
8.  Swedish  dertake  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
liUtherans.  on  this  Western  0>ntinent.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  his  great  chancellor 
Oxenstiema  continued  to  work  for  the  realization 
of  the  plan.  Peter  Minuit,  general  director  of 
New  Netherlands,  joined  in  the  Swedish  enterprise 
and  sailed  two  Swedish  vessels  into  the  Delaware 
river  (1638)  where  Fort  C]!hristina  was  built  and  an 
extensive  territory  was  purchased  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  Reorus  Torkillus  was  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  in  New  Sweden  (died  1643).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Campanius,  who  had  arrived  with 
Governor  Johan  Prints.  He  consecrated  the  first 
Lutheran  church  in  the  new  world,  on  the  island 
of  Tinicum,  near  Philadelphia.  He  also  translated 
Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  into  the  language  of 


the  Indians.  He  returned  to  Sweden  in  May,  1648, 
where  he  died  in  1683.  When  the  Dutch  took  pos- 
session of  New  Sweden,  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
buig  ConfesBion  obtained  the  guaranty  of  their  re- 
ligious liberties  (1655).  This  was  also  secured  to 
them  when  the  British  occupied  New  Sweden 
(1674).  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Swedish  Lutherans  on  the  Delaware 
were  much  n^lected,  until  King  Charles  IX.  sent 
them  such  pastors  as  Rudman,  Erik  Bjoerk,  and 
Jonas  Auren.  These  were  followed  by  other  godly 
men,  such  as  Karl  Magnus  Wrangel,  whose  name 
occurs  again  in  the  history  of  the  German  Lutherans, 
and  Israel  Acrelius,  author  of  the  History  of  New 
Sweden  (English  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Reynokls,  Phila^ 
delphia,  1874).  All  these  pastors  sent  over  from 
Sweden  were  salaried  by  the  king  and,  as  a  rule, 
returned  to  their  native  church  after  a  few  years 
of  American  service.  The  last  among  them,  Nils 
Collin,  arrived  in  America  in  1771.  Under  him  the 
union  with  the  Swedish  mother  church  was  form- 
ally dissolved.  He  took  Episcopal  ministers  for 
his  assistants  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  use 
by  these  Swedish  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  their  transition  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  dmrch.  He 
died  in  1831. 

William  Penn  had  visited  Gennany  in  1671  and 
1677  with  a  view  to  obtaining  settlers  for  his  young 
American  colony,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dutch,  nor  the  colonial  policy  of  far-seeing 
statesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swedes,  that  brought 
the  German  immigration  to  America, 
8.  Oerman  but  foremost  the  desire  of  unlimited 
Iiutheraas.  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  insecur- 
ity of  life  and  property  under  the  con- 
stant raids  of  their  French  neighbors  from  which 
particulariy  the  Palatinate  had  to  suffer.  The  first 
Gennan  colony,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Pastorius,  arrived  in  1683  and  founded  (jerman- 
town,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  These  first  im- 
migrants, however,  consisted  mostly  of  separatistic 
elements.  There  was  one  isolated  German  Luthex^ 
an  congregation  in  New  Hanover,  some  thirty-five 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  1703.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  German  immigration  as- 
sumed larger  dimensions.  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
crossed  the  ocean  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  now  more  regularity  and  vitality  in  the  newly 
established  Lutheran  congregations.  A  number  of 
Lutheran  immigrants  under  Pastor  Joshua  Kocher- 
thal  (d.  1719)  from  Landau  (Palatinate)  arrived  in 
1709  in  New  York  and  settled  on  the  Hudson  above 
West  Point.  There  they  founded  the  town  of  New- 
buig,  for  which  they  had  received  a  grant  of  2,200 
acres  of  land,  500  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to 
church  purposes.  During  the  summer  of  1709 
Kocherthal  returned  to  England  to  obtain  addi- 
tional  favora  and  privileges  for  his  colonists.  Gf 
the  thousands  of  German  emigrants  from  the  Palat- 
inate, Alsace,  and  Wttrttemberg,  that  had  been  kept 
by  the  British  government  on  "  Black  Heath,''  about 
3,000  were  brought  to  America  in  1710,  where  they 
settled  on  both  shores  of  the  Hudson  river  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  In  1712  hundreds  of 
them  wandered  northward  to  the  Schoharie,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Indians.  Eleven 
years  afterward  a  considerable  number  of  these 
oolonists  turned  southward  along  the  Susquehanna 
river  to  found  new  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  Kocher- 
thal's  successors  in  the  service  of  the  German  con- 
gregations in  the  State  of  New  York  were  Justus 
Falckner,  Wilhelm  Christoph  Berkenmeyer,  and 
Michael  KnoU,  who  at  the  same  time  ministered 
to  the  Dutch  Lutherans.  Isolated  groups  of  German 
Lutherans  with  modest  beginnings  of  congregational 
organization  are  found  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Georgia,  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  the  colony  of 
Lutheran  Salzburgers  in  Georgia,  near  Savannah. 
A  number  of  the  Salzburg  Lutherans  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Archbishop  Fiimian,  in  1731,  had  been 
recommended  to  the  English  court  and  were  offered 
most  favorable  terms  by  the  British  government. 
They  embarked  at  Rotterdam  in  the  fall  of  1733, 
with  two  pastors,  John  Martin  Boltzius  and  Israel 
Christian  Gronau.  Governor  Oglethorpe  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome  and  they  established  the  colony 
of  Ebenezer,  about  twenty-five  miles  inland  from 
Savannah.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  took  a  kindly 
interest  in  those  inmiigrants  and  gave  them  material 
support.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  some  30,000  German 
Lutherans  had  settled,  for  whose  spiritual  wants 
there  was,  at  first,  no  adequate  provision.  Much 
disorder  and  offense  was  caused  by  unworthy  sub- 
jects who  assumed  the  office  of  the  ministry  with- 
out proper  call  and  qualification.  In  order  to  secure 
faithful  ministers  three  congregations.  New  Hanover, 
New  Providence  (Trappe),  and  Philadelphia  united 
in  an  application  to  Friedrich  Michael  Ziegenhagen, 
court  preacher  at  St.  James'  Chapel,  London,  and 
Gotthilf  August  Francke  in  HaUe.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  an  extended  correspondence,  from 
1734  to  1739.  In  the  year  1741  Count  Ludwig  Zin- 
zendorf  arrived  and,  under  the  name  of  Herr  von 
Thuemstein,  offered  his  services  to  the  Lutherans  in 
Pemisylvania  as  **  Evangelical-Lutheran  inspector 
and  pastor."  He  secured  a  call  from  a  number 
of  Gemian  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he 
preached  his  famous  "  Penni^lvania  discourses." 
John  Christopher  Pyrlaeus,  whom  he  had  appointed 
as  a  substitute  in  his  place,  was  violently  expelled 
by  the  Lutherans  in  1742.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  there  appeared  Valentin  Kraft,  formerly  pas- 
tom  in  Zweibruecken,  Palatinate,  a  man  of  question- 
able character,  whose  activity  among  the  German 
Lutherans  helped  to  increase  the  general  confusion. 
2.  Orvanisatlon  under  Miihlenbexv:  Henry 
Melchior  MOhlenberg  (q.v.)  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Francke  in  Halle  to  accept  the  call  to  Pennsylvania, 
Sept.  6, 1741.  In  April,  1742,  he  arrived  in  London 
where  the  formal  vocation  from  the  three  Pennsyl- 
vania congregations  was  handed  to  him  by  Fred- 
erick Michael  Ziegenhagen.  Leaving  London  on 
June  11  he  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  S|ept.  23, 
1742,  as  he  had  been  oonmiissioned  to  visit  the  Salz- 
burg colonies  in  Georgia.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
Nov.  26|  and  at  ODoe  proceeded  to  New  Hanover 


and  New  Providence.  In  Philadelphia  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  Dec.  5,  and  three  weeks  afterward 
was  formally  recognized  as  the  right- 
1.  Pre-  ful  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
llxnlnary  tion.  He  at  once  curbed  the  preten- 
Labora.  sions  of  Valentin  Kraft  and  also 
succeeded  in  maintaining  in  a  dignified 
manner  his  position  against  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
attempted  to  call  him  to  account  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  magistrate  of  the  city  ordered  Zinzen- 
dorf  to  give  up  the  records  and  communion  vessels 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  ooimt  left  the  city  and 
the  country  Jan.  1,  1743.  Now  Muhlenberg's  work 
of  church-organization  began  imder  many  difficul- 
ties. The  three  congregations  from  whom  he  had 
a  direct  call  were  thirty-five  miles  apart,  and  to 
serve  them  regularly  with  the  means  of  grace  in- 
volved many  hardships  and  dangers.  As  soon  as 
the  influence  of  his  work  of  organization  became 
known,  his  services  in  removing  difficulties  and  re- 
storing order  were  asked  by  other  congregations, 
such  as  Tulpehocken,  Germantown,  Lancaster,  and 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1743  the  cornerstone  of  St. 
Michael's  Chureh  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the 
Augustus  Chureh  (Trappe)  were  laid.  The  latter 
church  is  still  standing  and  close  to  its  walls  Muh- 
lenberg is  buried.  Until  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  war  the  directors  of  the  Francke  institu- 
tions at  Halle,  together  with  Dr.  Ziegenhagen  in 
London,  had  full  control  of  the  congregations  or- 
ganized by  Muhlenberg  and  his  oolaborers  who  were 
sent  after  him  from  Halle.  Regular  reports  were 
sent  over  to  Halle  and  were  published  imder  the 
title  "  Halle  Reports  of  the  United  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Congregations  in  North  America, 
particularly  Penni^lvania "  (1744-87,  new  ed., 
with  valuable  historical  annotations  and  additions, 
ed.  Drs.  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  M.  Schmucker,  and  W. 
Germann,  AUentown,  Pa.,  1886).  The  most  im- 
p>ortant  step  taken  by  Muhlenberg  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh  on  this 
continent  was  the  foimding  of  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Aug.  26,  1748.  There  were  present  on 
this  occasion  the  Swedish  Provost  Sandin  and  Pa»- 
tors  Hart  wig  of  New  York,  Muhlenberg,  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Kurz,  who  was  oidained  at 
this  first  meeting. 

The  character  of  this  first  synodical  organization 
was,  however,  in  the  beginning  rather  loose  and  in- 
formal.   No  regular  constitution  was  adopted,  not 
even  a  formal  election  of  a  presiding  officer.    As  a 
matter  of  course  the  position  of  leader- 
2.  Oharao-  oiup    was    accorded    to    Muhlenberg, 
ter  of  the  The  Collegium  pastorum  received  the 
Orfranixa-  reports  and  requests  of  the  lay  delegates 
tlon.       and  acted  on  them.    The  latter  had 
no  vote,  which  was  accorded  to  them 
only  in  the  year  1792.    The  relation  between  the 
ministera  and  the  lay  element  was  one  of  patriarchal 
or  apostolic  simplicity.    The  unselfish  devotion  and 
faithfulness,  the  pastoral  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  leading  men,  above  all,  of  Muhlenberg  him- 
self, secured  the  full  confidence  of  the  congrega- 
tions, without  any  fear  of  hierarchical  presumptions 
or  aggreanona  oq  the  part  of  the  mixusten.    The 
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doctrinal  and  confessional  position  of  those  fathers 
was  unequivocally  that  of  the  historical  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  liturgy,  adopted  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  synod,  which  was  made  ob- 
ligatory for  all  pastors  and  congregations,  was  based 
on  the  Saxon  and  North  German  orders  with  which 
MOhlenberg  had  been  familiar  in  Germany,  such  as 
those  of  LOneburg  1564,  Calenberg  1560,  Saxony 
1712,  and  Brandenburg-Magdeburg  1739.  From 
1748  to  1786  this  first  Pennsylvania  agenda  existed 
only  in  manuscript  form.  From  1754  to  1760  no  regu- 
lar meetings  were  held  and  the  young  synod  seemed 
to  be  tlumtened  with  extinction.  But  in  1760, 
particularly  through  the  influence  of  the  Swedish 
Provost  Kari  Magnus  Wrangel,  the  intimate  friend 
of  MOhlenberg,  the  body  was  revived  and  from  that 
time  on  there  is  no  break  in  its  regular  meetings. 
The  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  North  America  gradually  took 
shape  and  was  entered  in  the  minute  book  in  the 
3rear  1781.  In  those  years  MOhlenberg  also  pre- 
pared the  first  constitution  for  the  mother  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  (St.  Michael's)  which  was 
formally  adopted  in  1762  and  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  the 
East,  giving  the  administration  of  congregational 
affaira  into  the  hands  of  the  church  council,  con- 
sisting of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  In  1766 
MOhlenberg  encouraged  the  Philadelphia  congre- 
gation to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
Zion's,  which  was  completed  in  1769,  and,  with  its 
2,500  sittings,  was  considered  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  sanctuary  in  North  America.  In  this 
building  (Congress  held  its  memorial  service  for 
Geoi^ge  Washington.  Before  the  death  of  MOh- 
lenberg the  second  Lutheran  Synod  in  America, 
the  Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  foimded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  August  Conrad  MOhlenberg,  pastor 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Christ  Church  in  New 
York  City  (1773).  Mohlenberg's  son-in-law,  the 
scholarly  John  Christopher  Kunze  (q.v.),  took  a 
leading  position  in  this  body,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided from  1785  till  his  death  in  1807. 

8.  Period  of  Deterioration,  1787-1820%  The 
prevailing  rationalism  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  affect  the  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America 
quite  as  strongly  as  it  did  the  churches  of  England 

and  Germany.    With  few  exceptions 

1.  Bifeots  the  Lutheran  pastore  in  America  ad- 

of  Bation-  hered  to  the  confession  of  Christ,  the 

aUsm.      Son  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  the  Cross. 

The  traveling  preachers  of  the  mother 
synod  did  active  missionary  work  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  organizing  congregations  and  confer- 
ences which  formed  the  nucleus  for  new  synods  in 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and  western  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  tracts 
and  religious  literature  which  they  distributed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  had  a  prominent  place.  The 
parish  schools  were  numerous  and  in  flourishing 
condition.  In  the  year  1820  not  less  than  206 
parochial  schools  are  reported  by  eighty-four  con- 
gregations of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium.  Never- 
theless, there  were  immistakable  signs  that  the 
atrict  confessionalism  of  the  early  Lutherans  was 


beginning  to  weaken  and  to  yield  to  indifferentism 
and  subjectivism.  The  altered  constitution  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium  of  1792  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  confessional  standards,  though  the  pas- 
tora  continued  to  pledge  their  adherence  to  the 
symbolical  books  at  their  ordination.  After  Kunze's 
death  Frederick  Henry  Quitmann  became  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Sender,  a  decided  adherent  of  the  com- 
mon rationalism,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  old  Lutheran  Catechisms,  Hymn-books, 
and  Agenda  gave  way  to  modem  publications, 
which  were  to  have  "  due  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  rising  generation."  The  same  tendency  mani- 
fested itself  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Hynm- 
book  of  1817  ( Das  Gemeinschaftliche  Gesang- 
buck)  for  the  use  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churehes,  and  the  Agenda  of  1818  represented  a 
complete  falling  away  not  only  from  the  historical, 
conservative  order  of  service,  but  also  from  posi- 
tive Lutheran  doctrine,  in  the  ordere  for  baptism, 
communion,  and  ordination.  In  1797  the  New  York 
Ministerium  resolved  that,  on  account  of  the  close 
relation  between  the  Lutheran  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  their  similarity  of  doctrine,  it 
would  never  recognize  an  English  Lutheran  church 
in  a  locality  where  the  services  of  the  Episcopal 
chureh  could  be  attended  by  the  Lutherans.  This 
resolution,  which  was,  however,  cancelled  after  seven 
yeara,  revealed  the  strong  antagonism  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  English  language. 

The  conflicts  arising  in  this  period  through  the 
transition  from  the  use  of  German  to  that  of  Eng- 
lish greatly  retarded  the  progress  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  New  York 
the  English  became  the  ofl^dal  language  of  the 
ministerium  in  the  year  1807  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1866,  when  at  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  English  element  se- 
8.  Chance  ceded  and  the  German  took  the  lead, 
in  Lan-  In  Philadelphia  the  language  contro- 
ffaaffe.  versy  led  to  a  split  in  the  mother  con- 
gregation. The  En^ish  element,  imder 
the  leadership  of  Peter  Mtthlenberg,  had  demanded 
the  appointment  of  a  third  pastor  who  should  offi- 
ciate in  the  English  language.  This  request  being 
refused,  St.  Joho's  Church  was  organized  in  1806 
as  the  first  English  Lutheran  congregation.  The 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  of  which 
had  been  asked  in  the  language  controversy,  re- 
solved in  1805  forever  to  remain  a  German-speak- 
ing body.  But  it  recommended  the  formation  of 
English  congregations  and  provided  for  their  ad- 
mission into  the  synod  on  condition  that  they 
accept  its  constitution.  In  other  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  language  difficulty  adjusted  itself  in 
a  more  peaceful  maimer.  The  (German  congre- 
gations first  became '  German-English,  with  two 
pastors  for  the  two  languages.  Gradually  the  Eng- 
lish gained  the  ascendency  and  dismissed  the  Ger- 
man element  with  sufficient  financial  assistance,  so 
that  new  German  churches  could  be  built.  By  this 
peaceable  process  of  transition  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Lutheran  families  were  retained  in  the 
chureh  of  their  fathera,  in  the  English  language, 
while  in  Philadelphia  multitudes  were  lost  to  the 
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denominations  of  another  faith.  The  na- 
tional and  linguistic  feeling  was  stronger  with  the 
Germans  than  their  ecclesiastical  and  Lutheran 
consciousness.  They  felt  themselves  nearer  to  the 
Reformed  Germans  than  to  the  English-speaking 
Lutherans,  and  the  venerable  Charles  Frederick 
Scbaeffer  (q.v.)  of  New  York  voiced  the  general 
sentiment  when  he  said,  in  a  letter  addreraed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1819,  that  "  as  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Germany  had  been 
brought  together  in  one  united  church,  so  the  true 
Gemans  in  America  should,  in  this  respect,  follow 
the  example  of  the  Germans  in  Germany.'' 

4.  The  General  Ssmod:  At  this  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of 
a  Lutheran  General  Synod,  in  order  to  stop  the 
threatening  disintegration,  to  unite  more  firmly 

the  scattered  members  of  the  Lutheran 

1.  Organ-  Church  on  this  continent,  and  to  secure 

iattlon  and  for  her  a   recognized   position.    The 

Purpose,    mother  synod   of  Pennsylvania  took 

the  initiative  at  its  convention  in  Har- 
risburg,  1818.  An  organization  was  effected  in 
Hagerstown,  Pa.,  in  1820,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  regular  convention  was  held  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  Maryland-Virginia  being  represented.  New 
York  sent  no  delegates  until  1837.  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee stood  aloof.  Pennsylvania  withdrew  again 
in  1823,  yielding  to  the  unreasonable  anxiety  of 
some  of  its  country  congregations  who  feared  the 
danger  of  hierarchical  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
general  body.  Thus,  for  eight  yeara  the  General 
Synod  consisted  of  the  small  synods  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Maryland- Virginia,  and  West  Pennsylvania. 
The  Hartwick  Synod,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
entered  in  1831,  the  synod  of  South  Carolina  in 
1835;  New  York  in  1837.  At  all  times  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  represented  only  a  minority  of  Lu- 
therans in  America.  For  a  considerable  period 
the  mother  synod  of  Pennsylvania  alone  outnum- 
bered the  general  body.  The  General  Synod  un- 
doubtedly was  a  courageous  and  determined  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  the  Lutheran  Church  and  to 
give  her  a  standing  and  recognition  in  America, 
such  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  before.  It  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  educational  and  missionary  work 
of  the  church.  The  establishment  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Gettysburg,  the  sending  of  a  dele- 
gation to  Germany  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
fatheriand  and  to  collect  contributions  for  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  the  formation  of  the 
Parental  Educational  Society,  the  Central  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
were  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  looking 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  her 
new  western  home.  There  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  element  that  sought  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  faith  of  the  fathera  and  the  historical  Lu- 
theran Church  and  manifested  a  certain  conscious- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  an 
endeavor  to  assert  and  preserve  her  individual 
character.  But  then  there  was,  on  the  other  side, 
ft  broad  and  powerful  current  of  unionism  and  in- 


differentism  which  declared,  in  an  official  commu- 
nication to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(1845):  "  In  most  of  our  church  principles  we  stand 
on  conmion  ground  with  the  Union  Church  of  Ger- 
many. The  distinctive  doctrines  which  separate 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  we  do 
not  consider  essential.  The  tendency  of  the  so- 
called  old  Lutheran  party  seems  to  us  to  be  behind 
the  time.  Luther's  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
presence  of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  communion  have 
long  been  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  our  min- 
istera."  While  in  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  during 
the  thirty  yeara  of  its  separation  from  the  General 
Synod,  a  more  conservative  and  churchly  spirit 
had  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  it  neverthe- 
less maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  General 
Synod.  On  several  occasions  approaches  were 
noade  by  prominent  men  of  the  General  Synod 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  union.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Liturgy  and  Hynm-Book  were  adopted  by 
the  General  Synod.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Synod 
endowed  a  professorship  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  belonging  to  the  General  Synod.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  formal  return  of  the 
mother  synod  to  the  General  Synod,  which  took 
place  in  1853.  The  step  was  taken  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  conservative  element  in  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  and  with  the  reservation,  that  "  should 
at  any  time  the  General  Synod  violate  its  constitu- 
tion and  require  of  our  synod,  or  of  any  synod,  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  or  continuation  of  mem- 
bership, assent  to  anything  conflicting  with  the 
old  and  long-established  faith  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  then  our  delegates  are  hereby 
required  to  protest  against  such  action,  to  with- 
draw from  its  sessions,  and  to  report  to  this  body." 
In  order  to  define  more  clearly  the  position  of 
American  Lutheranism,  which  was  claimed  to  be 
the  position  of  the  General  Synod  in  its  majority, 
Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  published  in  1855  the 
LtUheran  Manual,  an  American  recension  of  the 

Augsburg  Confession,   the   ''  Definite 

2.  Dlssen-  Platform,"  in  which  the  seven  articles 

tlent  Xove-  on  abuses  are  entirely  omitted,  and  of 

menta.     the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  twelve 

are  more  or  less  altered,  particularly 
those  treating  of  the  sacraments.  The  effect  of 
this  publication  was  a  disappointment  to  the  au- 
thor and  his  party.  It  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the 
indifferent  and  imdecided  ones  and  caused  them  to 
reflect.  On  all  sides  strong  protests  arose  against 
this  attack  on  the  venerable  Augustana.  Only  a 
few  Western  synods  adopted  the  "  Definite  Plat- 
form." While,  even  then,  an  open  rupture  was 
for  the  time  avoided,  the  "  Definite  Platform  "  cer- 
tainly hastened  the  crisis  in  the  General  Synod. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  churches  had 
withdrawn  and  established  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  (1863).  The  second,  far 
more  important  rupture  dates  from  the  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Synod  in  York,  Pa.,  1864.  The 
Franckean  Synod,  New  York  State,  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  General  Synod.  It  had  never 
formally  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
had  been  dedared  Sabellian  and  Pelagian  by  the 
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dvil  oourto.  It  was  reodved  into  the  General 
Synod  by  a  vote  of  ninety-aeven  to  forty.  The 
PennBylvania  delegation  protested  and  withdrew. 
A  nuznber  of  delegates  from  other  sjmods  joined  in 
the  protest  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  To  avoid  the 
threatening  rupture  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  was  amended  so  as  to  recognise  the 
Augsburg  Ckmfession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  divine  Word,  and  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  founded  upon  that  Word. 
But  the  important  question,  which  doctrines  were 
to  be  oonsklered  as  fundamental,  remained  open, 
most  of  the  American  Lutherans  considering  the 
distinctive  doctrines  that  separated  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  as  non-fundamental.  The  action  at 
York  was  answered  by  the  Penns^vania  Minis- 
terium  in  the  establislmient  of  her  own  theological 
seminary  at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1864  (first  fac- 
ulty: Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann,  C.  P. 
Krauth,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  G.  F.  Krotel;  present 
faculty:  A.  Spaeth,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  J.  Fry,  G.  F. 
Spieker).  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  still 
considering  itself  a  member  of  the  General  Synod, 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  General  Synod  in  Fort  Wayne,  1886. 
Here  the  final  crisis  occurred  through  the  action 
of  the  presiding  officer,  S.  S.  Sprecher,  who  refused 
to  accept  the  credentials  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates when  the  roll  of  the  synods  was  called,  de- 
claring that  irynod  to  be  "  out  of  practical  imion 
with  the  General  Synod."  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
delegation  but  to  withdraw  again  and  to  report  to 
their  ministerium,  which  now  formally  severed  its 
connection  with  the  General  Synod  and  issued  a 
fraternal  letter,  inviting  all  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  unite 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  general  body,  "  first  and 
supremely  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the  true 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  unoomipted  Sacra- 
ments, as  the  Word  of  God  teaches  and  our  Church 
confesses  them;  and  furthermore  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  genuine  spirit  and  worship,  and  for  the 
development  of  her  practical  life  in  all  its  forms." 
In  response  to  this  fraternal  address  the  "  Reading 
Convention "  was  held,  in  Dec.,  1866,  at  which 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Canada, 
the  Norwegian  Synod,  and  the  Swedes  were  repre- 
sented. The  "  Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Chureh  Polity,"  drawn  up  by  Charles  Porterfield 
Krauth,  were  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  organization  of  "The  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  " 
was  resolved. 

At  |>re0ent  the  following  wyoodB  belong  to  the  General 
Synod:  Haryland,  Wevt  Pennsylvania,  Hartwiek,  East 
Ohio,  Franckean  (N.  Y.).  Allegheny  (Pa.).  East  Penn- 
sylvania, Miami  (Ohio).  Wittenberg  (Ohio),  Olive  Branch 
(Ind.,  Ky.,  Tenn.),  Northern  Illinois,  Oentral  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  Pittsburg  (W.  Pa.),  Susquehanna 
(N.  E.  Pa.),  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Wartburg  (German,  West  and  South),  Oalifomia,  Rocky 
Mountains  (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming),  Nebraska 
(Gtonnan),  Oentral  niinoia,  Southern  Illinois,  numbering  a 
total  of  1,322  ministers,  1,734  congregations,  266.459  com- 
municants. The  General  Synod  has  6  theological  semi- 
naries with  22  professors  and  103  students.  It  has  foreign 
mission  stations  in  the  Telugu  land.  East  India,  and  in  Li- 
beria, East  Africa,  with  80  missionaries,  660  native  helpers. 


34.053  native  Christians,  10,500  pupils  in  mission  schools, 
and  3,000  candidates  for  baptism.  * 

6.  OonliBsaional  Iiutherans  in  the  Wast:  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  revival  of  confes- 
sional Lutheranism  in  the  General  Synod  led  to 
disruption  and  to  the  ox^ganisation  of  the  General 
CouncU,  Lutheran  immigrants  from  Saxony,  Prus- 
sia, and  Bavaria,  who  had  left  the  fatherland 
on  account  of  their  faith,  undertook  the  foun- 
dation of  strictly  Lutheran  bodies,  which,  though 
frequently  enga^d  in  sharp  controversies,  were  re- 
markably successful  in  gathering  the  large  Lutheran 
population  of  the  West  into  strong  ecclesiastical 
organisations. 

In  the  month  of  Nov.,  1838,  hundreds  of  earnest 
Lutherans,  under  the  leadership  of  Martin  Stephan, 
pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Church  at  Dresden,  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America.  The  hopeless  con- 
dition of  their  home  churchy  the  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  confession,  and  the  preva- 
1.  The     lence  of  rationalism,  drove  those  peo- 

Bynod  of  pie  out  of  their  native  land  where  they 
XiasourL  defipaired  of  seeing  their  ideal  of  the 
Church  realized.  Stephan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  remarkable  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  pastoral  ability 
in  dealing  with  souls  in  a  state  of  despondency  under 
severe  spiritual  trials.  Though  he  had  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Sax- 
ony, no  charges  had  affected  his  character.  His 
adherents  had  absolute  confidence  in  him  and 
trusted  him  not  only  with  their  spiritual  guidance 
but  even  with  the  administration  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  They  numbered  altogether  about 
700  persons,  among  them  several  faithful  pastors 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony,  like  O.  H. 
Walther,  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  E.  G.  W.  Kejd,  and 
G.  H.  Loeber.  One  of  the  vessels  on  which  the 
immigrants  embarked  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  on 
board.  The  others  landed  in  Jan.,  1839,  at  New 
Orieans  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Peny  Co., 
Mo.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Stephan  was  found 
to  be  unworthy,  guilty  of  defalcation  and  gross  im- 
morality. They  cast  him  off,  and  Carl  Ferdinand 
Wilhelm  Walther  (q.v.)  became  their  principal  lead- 
er. When  the  catastrophe  of  Stephan's  exposure 
overwhelmed  the  Saxon  immigrants,  and  they  them- 
selves were  in  doubt,  whether  they  still  were  a 
Christian  Church  and  their  pastors  real  officera  of 
the  church  by  divine  right,  it  was  Walther  who 
brought  light  and  encouragement  to  the  downcast 
little  band.  He  founded  the  semimonthly  Der  Lu- 
theraner  and  later  on  the  theological  monthly  Lekre 
und  Wehre.  By  means  of  these  publications  he 
gathered  a  number  of  like-minded  men,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  lU., 
Apr.  26,  1847.  In  the  same  year  the  educational 
institution  founded  by  W.  Loehe  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  was  transferred  to  the  synod  of  Missouri,  and 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Saxon  immigrants  in 
Perry  Co.  was  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  Walther 
became  the  head  of  the  faculty.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  synod  of  Missouri  placed  itself  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  as  contaiaed 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  rejecting  all  kinds 
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of  unioniBm  and  synoretism  with  thofle  of  another 
faith.  Continued  doctrinal  discufisiona  at  synods, 
eonferenoes,  and  congregational  meetings,  regular 
visitationa  of  the  churches,  and  the  faithful  training 
of  the  children  in  their  parochial  schools  were  the 
means  of  not  only  holding  the  synod  itself  firmly 
together  in  one  spirit,  but  also  of  enlarging  it  rapidly 
in  eveiy  direction.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
rights  of  the  congregation,  and  all  "  High-church  *' 
ideas  concerning  the  ministry  were  repudiated.  The 
authority  of  the  synod  in  its  relation  to  the  congre- 
gations is  advisory  in  character.  The  right  of  vote 
at  synodical  meetings  is  confined  to  the  delegates 
of  congregations  and  to  those  pastors  who  actually 
serve  congregations  in  full  connection  with  the 
synod.  All  other  pastors,  teachers,  and  professors 
are  only  advisory  members.  The  wisdom  and  con- 
sistency of  Walther's  management  proved  a  power- 
ful attraction,  which  succeeded  in  overcoming  and 
assimilating  even  antagonistic  elements.  At  its 
second  convention  the  synod  numbered  fifty-five 
ministers,  among  them  many  who  had  enjoyed  a 
thorough  theological  training  at  German  universi- 
ties, who  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  admirably 
to  their  new  American  environments,  and  who 
worked  together  with  the  greatest  personal  devo- 
tion and  self-denial.  In  1909  the  synod  of  Missouri 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Includ- 
ing the  English  Synod  (1888)  and  the  Slovak  Synod 
(1902)  it  numbered  2,086  ministers,  2,584  congrega- 
tions, 498 ,409  oonmiunicants.  It  had  two  theological 
seminaries  with  12  professors  and  396  students. 

The  Missouri  Synod  in  Brazil. — ^In  the  year  1899 
Pastor  Brutschin  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul«  Brazil,  ap- 
plied to  the  synod  of  Biissouri  with  the  request 
that  pastors  be  sent  to  that  territory.  The  General 
Committee  for  Home  Missions  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
sent  C.  J.  Broders  to  examine  the  field  in  1900.  He 
was  followed  by  other  pastors  in  1901  who  took  up 
the  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in 
the  district  of  San  Lorenzo.  -  In  the  year  1902  W. 
Mahler,  henceforth  the  leader  of  the  Missouri  paa- 
tors  in  Brazil,  established  himself  in  Porto  Allegre. 
In  1903  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Missouri  Synod  was  undertaken  and 
an  institution  founded  for  the  training  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  which,  after  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion, was  reopened  at  Porto  Allegre  in  1907.  In 
1904  the  synod  of  Brazil  was  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  It  numbers  at 
present  20  pastors,  ministering  to  8,251souls,  includ- 
ing 3,943  oommimicants,  and  1,234  voting  mem- 
bers. In  Europe  (Germany  and  Denmark)  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  numbers  29  pastors,  in  Australia,  in  two 
districts,  36  pastors,  in  New  Zealand  3  pastors. 

Following  the  Saxon  emigrants,  in  1839  another 
band  of  German  Lutherans  left  their  home  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  and  started  for  America.  Their 
leader  was  Johann  Andreas  August 

2.  Th«      Grabau,  bom  1804  near  Magdeburg, 

BuiUo     pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Churchat  Erfurt. 

Synod.     He  had  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Prus- 
sian Union  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  king's 
Agenda.    About  IflOO  adherents  foUowed  him,  the 


most  of  them  from  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  greater  number  settled  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  some  went  as  far  west  as  Wis- 
consin. In  the  year  1845  Grabau  with  his  friends, 
P.  V.  Rohr,  L.  Krause,  and  Kindermann,  founded 
the  "  Synod  of  Lutherans  immigrated  from  Prus- 
sia," afterward  called  the  Buffalo  Synod.  Its  the- 
ological seminary  was  connected  with  the  Martin- 
Luther-Collegium  in  Buffalo.  In  distinction  from 
the  Saxon  Lutherans  Grabau  entertained  high- 
churchly  ideals  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
ordination,  making  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the 
means  of  grace  dependent  on  the  office,  and  depri- 
ving the  congregation  of  its  right  to  discipline  and 
excommunicate  its  members.  Even  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  temporal  afifairs  of  the  congregar 
tion  the  members  were  bound  to  strict  obedience 
toward  their  pastors.  Walther  and  his  friends  were 
convinced  that  in  these  views  the  hierarchical  tend- 
encies of  Stephan  were  revived,  from  whose  bond- 
age they  had  just  escaped.  A  violent  controversy 
ensued  between  the  "  Prussians  "  and  the  ''  Sax- 
ons." After  a  colloquy  held  in  1866  eleven  pastors 
of  the  Buffalo  Synod  joined  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  small  remnant  again  broke  into  two  sections, 
one  of  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1877.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Buffalo  Synod  numbers  30  pastors,  41 
congregations,  and  5,556  communicants.  It  has  a 
theological  seminary  in  Buffalo  with  five  teachers 
and  eleven  students.  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  brought  about  an  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween the  Buffalo  Synod  and  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York.  Several  conferences  have  been  held 
with  satisfactory  results,  both  synods  recognizing 
each  other  and  admitting  their  members  to  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship. 

In  the  year  1841  the  Rev.  Frederik  Wyneken, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  and  near 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  sent  forth  a  touching  appeal  to 
the  mother  church  in  Germany,  appealing  in  be- 
half of  the  Lutherans  in  the  western  States  of 
North  America  for  help  in  supplying  them  with  the 

means  of  grace.    The  venerable  W. 

8.  The      Loehe,  pastor  in  Neuendettelsau,  Ba- 

lowa       varia,  and  founder  of  the  deaconess 

Ssmod.     institution  in  that  village,  was  deeply 

moved  with  sympathy  for  his  breth- 
ren in  the  faith  in  America.  He  established  a  mis- 
sionary institute  and  began  the  publication  of  a 
paper  {KirchUche  MiUeilungen  au8  und  Hber  Nord 
Amerika)  through  which  he  awakened  and  nour- 
ished an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
Lutherans  in  America.  The  first  two  missionaries 
sent  by  him  attached  themselves  to  the  synod  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  Michigan  Synod.  But  in  1845  they 
and  their  S3rmpathizers  left  the  synod  of  Ohio  and 
established  the  theological  seminary  at  Fort  Wayne 
under  the  presidency  of  Wilhelm  Sihler.  This  step 
was  taken  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
confessional  position  of  their  synod  in  respect  to 
the  unionistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  insti- 
tution at  Fort  Wayne  was  opened  in  1846  with  six- 
teen pupils,  most  of  whom  had  received  their  pre- 
paratory training  at  Neuendettelsau.  The  ground 
and  the  buildings  were  acquired  chiefly  through 
contributions  coming  from  Loehe  and  Ids  friends. 
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Loehe  himfielf  advised  his  friends  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Saxon  Lutherans.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  at  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  parties  united  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri  in  which  the  emissaries  of  Loehe  outnum- 
bered the  "  Saxons."  Soon,  however,  serious  dif- 
ferences arose  between  Loehe  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Missouri  Synod,  particularly  on  the  doctrines 
concerning  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  To  avoid 
a  threatening  rupture  Wyneken  and  Walther  were 
sent  to  Germany  to  confer  personally  with  Loehe, 
but  no  agreement  was  reached.  Ck>n8equently  the 
adherents  of  Loehe,  G.  M.  Grossmann  and  J.  Dein- 
doerfer,  to  avoid  friction  with  the  Missouri  Synod, 
went  further  west,  to  carry  on  the  American  Mis- 
sion work  of  Loehe  beyond  the  Mississippi.  To- 
gether with  S.  Fritschel  and  M.  Schueller  they 
founded  the  synod  of  Iowa  at  Dubuque,  la.,  Aug. 
24,  1854.  This  synod  means  to  represent  a  strictly 
confessional  yet  ecumenical  Lutheranism.  Ac- 
cepting the  symbolical  books  without  reservation 
it  distinguishes  between  what  is  confessed  in  the 
symbols  as  a  direct  doctrine  of  faith,  and  what 
those  standards  contain  in  their  exegetical,  histor- 
ical, and  explanatoiy  material.  From  the  very 
beginning  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  synods 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  No  agreement  was  reached 
in  the  conference  at  Milwaukee,  1867.  The  points 
of  difference  are  essentially  the  following:  (1)  Con- 
cerning the  ofiice  of  the  ministry,  Missouri  holds 
that  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  believers  involves 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  while  the  congregation, 
possessing  the  priesthood  and  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, transfers  to  the  individual  the  authority 
of  exercising  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  priesthood 
publicly,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation.  Iowa 
draws  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  priest- 
hood and  the  office  of  the  Word  as  a  special  voca- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  Missouri  doctrine  on  this 
particular  p>oint  was  not  fixed  in  the  confessions  of 
the  Chureh,  and  therefore,  even  if  correct,  should 
not  divide  the  Church.  (2)  Concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  confessions  both  agree  that  all  doc- 
trines of  faith  in  the  confessions  are  binding.  But 
Iowa  limits  those  doctrines  to  such  articles  as  are 
taught  ex  profeaao,  without  accepting  their  theo- 
logical exposition  as  binding  in  every  case.  (3) 
Concerning  "  open  questions  "  Iowa  teaches  that 
there  are  pointe  on  which  different  opinions  may 
be  held  without  disturbing  church  fellowship,  such 
as  the  doctrines  concerning  Antichrist  and  the  con- 
version of  Israel.  Missouri  at  first  maintained  that 
nothing  that  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  could  be 
considered  an  open  question  in  this  sense.  But 
later  on,  when  difficulties  arose  in  the  Missouri 
Synod  itself  concerning  the  subject  of  usury,  it  was 
publicly  declared  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  differ- 
ence between  articles  of  faith  and  other  Scripture 
doctrines  which  must  not  necessarily  be  considered 
as  such.  (4)  Concerning  Antichrist  and  all  eschar 
tological  doctrines  Missouri  insists  that  all  proph- 
ecies of  things  preceding  the  last  day  are  actually 
fulfilled,  including  the  prophecy  concerning  Anti- 
christ, whose  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  pope.  Iowa, 
while  admitting  the  antichristian  character  of  po- 
pery, holds  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  as 


unlutheran  to  expect  some  future  culmination  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  Antichrist  in  a  person  that 
is  yet  to  appear.  (5)  Concerning  chiUaam  (see 
Millennium,  Millenarianism)  both  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  reject  any  doctrine  of  the  millennium 
which  would  rob  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
of  its  character  as  a  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  the 
cross.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection, 
though  not  taught  by  the  Iowa  Synod  as  such,  is 
not  considered  a  fundamental  error,  as  Missouri 
considers  it.  From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
pleasant  and  kindly  relations  between  the  Iowa 
Synod  and  the  General  Council,  though  the  former 
never  entered  into  organic  connection  with  the 
latter.  At  most  of  the  conventions  of  the  General 
Council  the  Iowa  Synod  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates. It  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  General  CouncQ's  church-book  and  uses  it 
in  all  its  congregations.  The  Iowa  Synod  numbers 
487  ministers,  927  congregations,  993^5  commu- 
nicants, scattered  over  nineteen  States  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  It  has  a  theological  seminary  in 
Dubuque,  la.,  with  4  teachers  and  45  students. 

In  the  year  1805  for  the  first  time  traveling 
preachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  reached 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  they  founded  a  conference 
in  connection  with  the  mother  irynod.    The  or- 
ganization of  the  synod  dates  from  the 

4.  The      year  1818  and  its  present  name,  Joint 
Joint  Ssmod  Synod  of  Ohio,  from  the  year  1833. 

of  Ohio.  Though  a  number  of  ministers,  like 
Dr.  Sihler  and  the  missionaries  sent  by 
Loehe,  had  left  the  synod  because  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  its  confessional  position,  the  synod 
developed  more  and  more  in  a  decidedly  Lutheran 
direction  and  in  1847  adopted  all  the  symbolical 
books  as  the  basis  of  its  confession.  Ccmferenoes 
held  between  Missouri  and  Ohio  led  to  a  gradual 
approach  between  the  two  bodies,  and  in  the  year 
1872  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  and  other  western  bodies  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  synodical  conference.  But  the  con- 
troversy on  predestination  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  synod  of  Ohio  in  1881.  There  followed  an 
approach  between  Ohio  and  Iowa  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  mutual  recognition.  The  synod  at  pres- 
ent numbers  556  ministers.  733  congregations,  110,- 
877  communicants.  There  are  two  theologiccil 
seminaries,  in  Columbus  and  St.  Paul,  with  9  teach- 
ers and  101  students. 

The  Synodical  Conference,  at  present  the  strong- 
est in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1872  on  the  basLs  of  the  Concordia  of 
1580.  It  embraced  the  following  synods:  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin^  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
the  Norwegian  Synod,  and  numbers  at  present 
2,444    ministers,  3,101  congregations, 

6.  The  and  643,599  communicants.  The  synod 
Ssmodloal  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  by  Rev.  J. 
Oonferenoe.Mahlh&user,  formerly  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in  Milwaukee 
(1848-68).  This  synod  at  first  belonged  to  the 
General  Council,  but  left  it  in  1872  to  join  the  syn- 
odical conference.  It  numbers  242  pastors,  350 
congregations,  100,000  communicants,  with  a  theo- 
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logical  seminaiy  at  Wauwatosa,  near  Milwaukee 
(3  professors,  32  students).  The  synod  of  Minne- 
sota was  the  fruit  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Father 
C.  F.  Heyer  (1793-1873),  bom  at  Hehnst&dt,  Ger- 
many, for  many  years  an  active  missionary  among 
the  Telugus  in  India,  died  as  chaplain  of  the  theo- 

k  logical  seminary  in  Philadelphia.  The  synod  was 
founded  in  1860  at  West  St.  Paul.  It  numbers  86 
pastors,  123  congregations,  35,685  communicants. 
In  1867  it  joined  the  General  Council  but  left  it  in 
1871  and  afterward  connected  itself  with  the  syn- 
odical  conference.  The  synod  of  Michigan  was 
the  outcome  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Schmid,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    It  was  founded  in 

,  1860,  joined  the  General  Council  in  1867,  and  after- 
ward went  over  to  the  synodical  conference,  in 
which  it  is  now  represented  by  14  pastors,  22  con- 
gregations, 4,225  communicants.  These  three 
synods,  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
united  in  the  synod  of  the  Northwest,  in  1892,  with 
their  common  seminaiy  in  Milwaukee.  But  the 
original  Michigan  Synod,  dissatisfied  with  this  step, 
left  the  synodical  conference  in  1896,  and  is,  since 
that  time,  without  ooimection  with  a  general  body. 
It  numbers  37  pastors,  54  congregations,  7,933  com- 
municants. Another,  more  serious  rupture  took 
place  in  the  synodioil  conference  in  consequence 
of  the  predestinarian  controversy.  Since  1868  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  of  the  Missouri  leaders  to 
condemn  as  Pelagian  and  synergistic  the  so-called 
Intuitu  fidei  doctrine  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmati- 
dans,  and  to  teach  an  absolute,  unconditional,  par- 
ticular decree  of  God,  by  which  a  certain  limited 
number  of  men  were  elected  to  salvation.  Pro- 
fessor Aaperheim,  in  the  seminary  of  the  Norwegian 
Synod,  raised  a  voice  of  warning  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  professorship  and  to  leave  his  synod. 
Professor  F.  A.  Schmidt,  formerly  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Missouri,  protested  against  the  teaching 
of  Walther,  the  great  leader  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  professors  of  the  Ohio  Synod  sided  with  him. 
A  colloquy,  lasting  five  days,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
had  no  favorable  result,  and  in  1881  the  Ohio  Synod 
left  the  synodical  conference.  The  Norwegian 
Synod  to  which  Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt  belonged  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
rupture  in  its  own  midst  in  1884,  it  also  left  the 
synodical  conference. 

6.  The   Scandinavian  Lutheran  a:    About    the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  tide  of 
Swedish    immigration   set   in.    Rev.  Lars  P.  E»- 
bjoem  organized  the  first  Lutheran  congregations  at 
Andover,  Galesburg,  Moline  (111.),  and  New  Swe- 
den (Iowa).    In  1851  he  joined  the  synod  of  north- 
em  Illinois,  belonging  to  the  General  Synod.  Faith- 
ful pastore  were  called  over  from  the 
I.  Swedes,  mother  country,  like  T.  N.   Hassel- 
Angnstana  quist  (afterward  professor  of  the  the- 
Synod.      ological  seminary   of  the  Augustana 
Synod),  Erla  Carlson,  Jonas  S wens- 
son,  and  young  men  like  E.  Norelius  were  ordained 
for  the  ministry.    In  1860  the  Scandinavians  with- 
drew from  the  General  Synod  and  organized  the 
"  Scandinavian   Evangelical   Lutheran   Augustana 
Synod  of  North  America."    In  1870  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegianfi   separated  peacefully.    The   Swedish 


Augustana  Synod  joined  the  General  Council  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  has  ever  since 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  bodies  in  this 
connection.  In  the  seventies  the  Augustana  Synod 
had  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  the  "  Mis- 
sion Friends  "  (Waldenstroemians).  Their  college 
and  seminary  were  moved  to  Rock  Island.  Other 
preparatory  institutions  are  the  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  College  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  Bethany  College 
at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  the  Lutheran  Academy 
at  Wahoo,  Neb.  The  Augustana  Synod  is  in  real- 
ity the  Swedish  General  Synod  of  North  America, 
extending  over  the  whole  Union  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  numbers  574  pastors,  1,052  con- 
gregations, 154,390  communicants,  and  has  seven 
orphans'  homes,  two  deaconess  homes,  three  ho&- 
pitaLs,  and  several  immigrant  and  seamen's  missions. 
A  small  colony  of  Norwegian  immigrants  settled 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825  and  nine  yeara  after- 
ward moved  to  Illinois.  The  first  step  toward  a 
church  organization  was  the  founding  of  (1)  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America, 
Hauge  Synod,  through  the  influence 
2.  The  of  Elling  Eielsen  (1804-83),  originally 
Norweflrlana.  a  lay  preacher  and  adherent  of  Hauge, 
of  Pietistic  tendency.  Several  seces- 
sions took  place  and  in  1876  there  was  a  reorgan- 
ization under  the  name:  ''  The  Norwegian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Hauge  Synod,"  with  122  pastors, 
290  congregations,  21,181  communicants.  Eielsen 
with  a  few  adherents  kept  aloof,  and  there  is  at 
the  present  time  still  a  separate  Eielsen  Synod  with 
6  pastors,  26  congregations,  1,200  communicants. 
(2)  The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
North  America  was  founded  in  1853  by  the  more 
conservative  elements,  imder  the  leadership  of  C. 
L.  Claussen,  A.  C.  Preus,  H.  A.  Preus,  U.  V.  Koren, 
J.  A.  Ottesen,  and  P.  L.  Larsen,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Missouri  Synod,  in  whose  theologicsil  seminary 
at  St.  Louis  they  were  represented  by  professors  of 
their  own  (Larsen,  Preus,  F.  A.  Schmidt).  After- 
ward the  synod  established  its  own  seminary  in 
Madison,  Wis.  The  predestinarian  controversy, 
as  above  stated,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  Nor- 
wegian Synod  from  the  synodical  conference,  and 
finally  to  a  separation  in  the  synod  itself  (1887). 
It  numbers  at  present  350  pastors,  1,050  congrega- 
tions, 87,000  communicants  with  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  college  at  Decorah, 
la.  (3)  The  initiative  toward  the  founding  of  the 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America  was  taken  by  the  anti-Missourian  party 
in  the  Norwegian  Synod,  who  sought  to  unite  the 
Hauge  Synod,  the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod, 
and  the  Norwegian-Danish  Conference.  The  Hauge 
Synod  did  not  join  in  this  movement,  but  the  othera 
imited  in  1890  at  Minneapolis.  The  united  synod 
numbers  480  pastors,  1,335  congregations,  154,055 
commimicants,  with  a  theological  seminary  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  colleges  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  and  Northfield,  Minn.,  and  two  or- 
phans' homes,  two  deaconess  motherhouses,  and 
seven  hospitals.  (4)  The  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Free  Church  was  foimded  in  1893  by  G.  Sverdrup 
and  Sven  Oftedahl,  formerly  membere  of  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Confereaoei  and  reports  148  pas- 
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ton,  340  omgregfttioDfl,  42,738  oommunicantor  with 
a  theological  Beminary  at  MinneapoliB,  Minn., 
and  a  college,  an  oiphana'  homeland  a  deaconess 
mother-houfle. 

(1)  The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America,  fonneriy  the  Church  Mission  So- 
ciety, was  founded  in  1872,  and  numbers  61  pas- 
tors, 117  congregations,  11,737  communicants,  with 
a  theological  seminary  at  Des  Moines,  la.    (2)  The 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
8.  Other    Church  in  America  was  founded  in 
Boandin*-  1896  in  Minneapolis,  and  has  106  pas- 
^^1*>^«*      tors,   202   congregations,  9^261    com- 
municants, a  college  and  theological 
seminary  at  Blair,  Neb.,  and  another  college  at 
Hutchison,  Minn.    The  Icelandic  immigration  in 
North  America  dates  from  the  year  1870.    The  first 
congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  Paul  Thorlack- 
sohn  in  1875.    The  synod  of  Icelanders  was  foimded 
in  1885  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Bjemason  in 
Winnipeg.    Delegates  from  that  body  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention  of  the  General  Council 
in  Chicago,  1899.    The  synod  numbers  9  pastors, 
43  congregations,  4,451  communicants.    The  Fin- 
nish immigration   is  of  quite   recent  date.    The 
Suomi  Synod  was  organized  in  1889  and  numbers 
24  pastors,  110  congregations,  13,201  communicants, 
with  a  theological  seminary  in  Hancock,  Mich. 

7.  Iiutherans  in  the  South:  Lutheran  congre- 
gations were  first  organised  in  the  South  at  Wood- 
stock, Winchester,  and  New  Market,  Va.,  Salisbury 
and  Concord,  N.  C,  Orangdburg,  Lexington,  New- 
berry, and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  Salzburg 
colonies  of  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Southern  General  Synod  seceded  from  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  consisting  of  the  synods  of  Virginia, 
Southwestern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  Apostolic  and  Nioene  Creeds, 
together  with  the  Augsbuig  Confession,  as  setting 
forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God,  constituted  the  confessional  basis,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be  liberty 
of  private  judgment  with  reference  to  some  articles 
of  the  Augustana.  With  the  gradual  development 
of  a  stricter  confessional  position  this  reservation 
disappeared.  In  1886  a  new  general  body  was 
formed,  called  The  United  Synod  in  the  South,  ac- 
cepting essentially  the  same  doctrinal  and  confes- 
sional position  as  the  General  Council.  It  includes 
the  following  synods:  North  Carolina  (organized 
1803),  Tennessee  (1820),  South  Carolina  (1824), 
Virginia  (1829),  Southwest  Virginia  (1842),  Mis- 
sissippi (1855),  Georgia  (1860),  and  the  Holston 
Synod  m  Tennessee  (1861).  The  United  Sjmod 
numbers  235  pastors,  458  congregations,  47,514 
communicants.  It  has  a  theological  seminaiy  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  colleges  at 
Hickory,  N.  C,  and  Newberry,  S.  C. 

8.  The  General  Oonnoil:  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  this  body  has  been  told  in  4  above.  Its 
first  convention  was  held  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov., 
1867.  Its  doctrinal  basis  is  stated  in  the  fundar 
mental  articles  of  faith  and  Church  polity  as  follows: 
"  We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense 
as  throughout  in  oonfonnity  with  the  pure  truth  of 


which  God's  Word  is  the  only  rule.  The  other 
Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  than  its  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  neces- 
sity pure  and  Scriptural  and  are,  with  the  unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony 
of  Qoe  and  the  same  Scriptural  faith."  At  the  first 
convention  of  the  General  Council  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  which  had  not  adopted  the  constitution 
and  was  not  ready  to  enter  into  organic  union  with 
the  General  Ck>uncfl,  laid  before  that  body  four 
questions  on  its  relation  to  chiliasm,  altar  and  pul- 
pit fellowship,  and  secret  societies.  Similar  ques- 
tions, except  that  on  chiliasm,  were  also  presented 
by  the  Iowa  Synod.  The  discussion  of  these  four 
points  and  the  successive  declarations  on  the  same, 
at  Pittsburg  (1868),  Lancaster,  O.  (1870),  Akron, 
O.  (1871),  and  Galesbuig  (1875),  showed  a  steady 
growth  in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  confes- 
sional principle  underiying  those  points  and  a  de- 
termination to  carry  the  principle  into  practical 
execution.  This  position  has  been  reached  in  spite 
of  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the  very  synods  which 
from  the  beginning  appeared  as  the  champions  of 
the  canfessional  principle,  viz.,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  and  Midiigan.  Much  care  was  be- 
stowed by  the  General  Council  on  the  production 
of  sound  books  of  worship  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church.  In 
this  field  it  has  been  most  successful.  The  German 
and  Eng^sh  official  literatiue  published  by  author- 
ity of  the  General  Council  may  justly  be  called  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  studies  in  liturgies  and 
hymnology,  and  in  its  preparation  the  best  and 
most  reliable  sources  have  been  used.  It  is  pure 
in  doctrine  and  complete  in  the  material  which  it 
contains.  More  than  any  other  Lutheran  general 
body  of  this  country  the  General  Coimcil  repre- 
sents the  peculiar  mixture,  in  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  of  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking elements,  and  that  critical  period  of 
transition  from  the  church  of  the  immigrant  to 
that  of  the  native  English-speaking  American 
population.  Its  great  task  is  to  transfer  into 
the  sphere  of  the  English  tongue  a  genuine  Luther- 
anism,  sound  in  doctrine,  government,  and  form 
of  worship. 

The  Lutherans  in  the  South  initiated  the  impor- 
tant movement  toward  the  Conmion  Service  for  all 
English-speaking  Lutherans  in  the  United  States. 
The  General  CouncU,  in  1879,  declared  itself  ready 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter  on  condition  that  the 
pure  Lutheran  Agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century 
should  be  recognized  as  the  norm  and  standard  for 
this  work.  TUs  rule  having  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South  and  the  General  Synod, 
the  work  on  the  Conmion  Service  was  actually  be- 
gun in  1884  and  the  orders  for  the  main  service, 
matins,  and  vespers  were  finished  in  1888  and 
adopted  by  the  three  general  bodies  and  the  Eng- 
lish Synod  of  Missouri.  The  English  version  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  revised  on  the  basis 
of  Tavemer's  translation  of  1536,  and  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  was  prepared 
for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans, 
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The  Geikerml  GouncU,  Moording  to  the  latest  atatistica, 
embraces  the  foUowing  aynods:  The  Miniaterium  of  Penn- 
•ylraaia  (otsaniaed  1748),  with  388  miniatera.  654  oongre- 
cmtioiia,  145.215  communicanta;  the  Miniaterium  of  New 
York  (1773),  150  miniatera,  149  congregationa,  66,000  com- 
monicanto;  Pittabuig  Bynod  (1845),  138  miniatera.  100  con- 
srecationa,  31,302  communicanta;  Engliah  Diatriot,  Synod 
of  Ohio  (1857),  49  miniatera,  82  congregationa,  14,246  com- 
municanta; Auguatana  Synod,  Swedish  (1860),  574  minia- 
tera, 1,052  congregationa,  154,390  communicanta;  Canada 
Synod  (1861),  38  miniatera,  76  congregationa,  12,096  com- 
municants; Chicago  Synod  (1871),  40  miniatera,  58  congre- 
gations. 6,081  communicanta;  English  Ss^od  ojf  the  North 
West  (1891),  29  miniatera,  34  congregationa,  5,060  commu- 
nicants; Manitoba  Sjrnod  (1897),  18  ministers,  51  congre- 
gations, 4,(XX>  communicants;  Pacific  Synod  (1001),  13  min- 
isters, 20  congregations,  1,313  communicants;  New  York 
sod  New  England  Sjrnod  (1902),  52  ministers,  56  congrega- 
tions, 15,192  communicants;  Nova  Scotia  Synod  (1903).  8 
ministers,  25  congregations,  2,545  communicants.  Total: 
1,497  ministers,  2,347  congregationa,  456,429  communicanta, 
with  three  theological  aeminariea,  at  Philadelphia,  Rock 
Island,  and  Chicago,  numbering  15  profeaaora  and  163  atu- 
dents;  7  colleges  with  127  teachers  and  2,107  students;  6 
academies  with  49  teachers  and  902  students;  3  deaconess 
institutions.  12  orphans'  homes,  8  asylums  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  6  seamen's  missions. 

In  addition  to  the  synods  that  have  thus  far  been 
treated,  the  following  independent  synods  are  to  be 
mentioned:  The  Texas  Synod,  consisting  of  those 
members  of  the  original  Texas  Synod  who  refused 
to  unite  with  the  Iowa  Synod  in  1895,  numbering 
15  ministers,  23  congregations,  2,200  communi- 
cants. Immanuel  Synod,  German,  organized  1886, 
numbering  17  pastors,  11  congregations,  3,250 
communicants. 

The  grand  total  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America  shows:  8,052  ministers,  13,142  congrega- 
tions, 2,012,536  communicants,  with  24  theological 
seminariee,  96  professors,  and  1,137  students;  39 
colleges  with  433  teachers  and  7,535  students,  49 
orphans'  homes,  24  homes  and  agylimiis  for  the 
aged,  28  hospitals,  9  deaconess  motherhouses.  Of 
these  there  are  in  Canada  92,550  Lutherans  (in 
Ontario  48,100,  in  Manitoba  16,550,  in  the  North- 
west Territories  12,100),  where  since  1891  they  have 
increased  44.5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Lutherans  in  Central  find  South 
America  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies  they  are  in  connection  with  the 
State  Church  of  Denmark,  in  South  America  they 
are  partly  supported  by  the  Lutherische  Gottes- 
kasten  in  Germany,  and  partly  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Prussian  State  Church  and  assisted 
by  it.  Adolph  Spaeth. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  while  largely  augmenting 
its  strength  for  many  years  by  inmiigration,  has 
not  been  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  United  States.  As  usual,  this  effort 
began  in  sporadic  forms.  As  early  as  1836  Rev. 
Ezra  Keller,  sent  out  by  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  explored  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  IllinoiB,  laying  foundations  for  the  present 
churches  of  that  region.  In  1837,  Rev.  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Heyer  reported  to  the  General  Synod  that  he 
had  explored  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  and 
found  places  for,  at  least,  fifty  missionary  pastors. 
But  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the  Home  Mission- 
aiy  Society  of  the  General  Synod  was  organised. 
In  the  early  fifties  missionary  aid  was  given  to  the 


Indians  in  Michigan,  and  to  a  number  of  missionary 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada.  The  New  York 
Ministerium  sent  strong  help  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Mother  Churches  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Lyons,  and  others  in  that  State.  The 
Ohio  Synod  was  all  missionary  territory,  and  twenty 
pastors  in  this  synod  ministered  to  not  less  than 
195  congregations.  Between  1857  and  1859  the 
General  Synod  was  supporting  sixty-seven  mission- 
aries, while  the  district  synods  of  New  York  and 
Allegheny  had  their  independent  work,  rivaling 
that  of  the  general  body.  Progress  in  Minnesota, 
under  the  aged  Father  Heyer,  was  particularly  en- 
couraging. In  recent  years  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods  have  cooperated  in  the  support 
of  an  inmugrant  mission  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  in  the  founding  of  an  Emigrant  House  for  the 
care  of  incoming  Germans.  The  Lutheran  Church 
at  the  present  time  is  receiving  and  expending  for 
home  missions  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Some  of  the  principal  literatwv  is  n«med 
in  the  text;  that  cited  under  the  articles  in  this  work  to 
which  croBS-refeienoe  is  made  in  the  text  is,  much  of  it, 
pertinent,  e.g.,  under  Agenda;  Auobburo  CoNFxsBioif 
AND  RB  Apoloot;  Formula  op  Conoord;  LxrrHXB; 
Mblancbthon;  and  Phxlxppibts;  for  bibliographies  cf. 
J.  O.  Morris,  BiUiotK^n  Lutherana,  Philadelphia,  1876; 
H.  £.  Jacobs,  in  American  Chvreh  Hiatory  SeriM,  iv.  pp. 

.  ix.-xTi..  New  York,  1803.  For  statistics  cf:  KirdUidiM 
Jahrbueh  (published  at  Gatersloh),  the  Lutheran  Church 
Annual,  and  Lutheran  Year  Book  (annual).  On  the  doc- 
trines, besides  the  work  of  Jacobs  on  the  Book  of  Con- 
coid,  cf.:  Sehaff,  ^reede,  I  220-263,  ii  1-180;  C.  P. 
Krauth,  The  Coneervative  Reformation  and  He  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1871;  A.  L.  Richter,  Die  evanoeliaehen  Kir- 
ehenardnunoen  dee  IB,  Jahrhunderte,  Leipsic,  1871;  idem, 
Lehrbueh  dee  .  .  .  KtrcAmrecftft,  ib.  1874;  8.  A.  Hohnan 
(ed.).  Leeturee  on  the  Auoaburg  Confeeeion,  Philadelphia, 
1888;  H.  Bchmid,  7A«  Doctrinal  Theohgy  of  the  Evan^ 
Oelical  Lutheran  Churdi,  Philadelphia,  1880;  The  Dietine- 
tive  Doetrinee  and  Ueagee  cf  the  General  Bodiee  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  Statee,  Philadelphia, 
1883;  8.  Fritschel,  Die  UnteredieidungeUhren  der  Synoden 
von  Iowa  und  Mieeouri,  Waverly,  1803;  The  Lutheran 
Church,  her  Communion  and  her  Service,  Philadelphia, 
1006  (two  sermons  given  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the 
doctrinal  standpoint);  L.  Cristiani,  Luther  el  le  luthera»- 
ieme.  Puis.  1008. 

For  the  history  of  Lutherans  consult:  Nadiriehten  von 
den  vereini4ften  deutechen  ev.-bUheriechen  Oemeinden  in  Nord 
Amerika,  aheonderlid^  in  Penneylvanien,  Mil  einer  Vor- 
rede  von  D.  Johann  Ludewig  Schulae,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1750- 
1787,  republication  with  notes  begun  by  W.  J.  Mann,  B. 
M.  Schmucker,  and  W.  Germann,  Allentown.  Pa.,  1886, 
Eng.  transl.  begun  by  C.  W.  Schaeffer.  Part  L.  Reading, 
Pa.,  1882  (left  incomplete);  E.  L.  HaseUus,  Hietary  of 
ike  American  LuAeran  Churdi,  1685-184^,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  1846;  P.  A.  Stroebel.  Hietary  of  the  8aUburger», 
Baltimore,  1885:  Clay.  Annate  of  the  Swedee  on  the  Dela- 
ware,  Philadelphia,  1858;  D.  H.  Focht,  The  Churchee  Be- 
tween the  Mountaine,  Baltimore.  1862;  C.  W.  8chaeffer, 
Early  Hietary  cf  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Phila- 
delphia, 1868;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annah  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vol.  ix..  New  York,  1869;  Q.  D.  Bemheim,  Hie- 
tary cf  the  German  Settlemenlt  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  1872;  8chir- 
mer.  Hietorieal  Sketdiee  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
cf  South  Carolina,  Charleston.  1875;  J.  Q.  Morris,  Fifty 
YearB  in  the  Lutheran  Minietry,  Baltimore,  1878;  W.  8ih- 
ler,  LAendauf,  St.  Loui^,  1880  (autobiography):  W.  J. 
Mann,  Life  and  Timee  of  Henry  Mekhior  Muhlenberg, 
Philadelphia,  1881;  Schierenbeck,  Lebenebeechreilnmgen 
von  lutherieehen  Fredigem  in  Amerika,  Selinagrove,  Pa., 
1881-83;  Amerikanieehe  BeUuchtung,  Philadelphia,  1882; 
C.  Hochstetter,  GeechidUe  der  Mieeouri  Synode,  Dresden, 
1885;  A.  Spaeth,  The  General  CouncU,  Philadelphia,  1885; 
idem,  Chaa.  Porterfield  Krauth,  Memoir,  vol.  i..  New  York, 
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1808;  idem«  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  Bin  deuUeh^merikanUdur 
Theolo00,  Reading.  1003;  B.  M.  Schmucker.  Ths  Oroan- 
ixation  of  tk$  Congregation  in  the  Early  Lutheran  Churchee 
in  America,  Philadelphia,  1887;  Andersen,  Den  evang. 
luthereke  Kirke't  Hiatarie,  New  York.  1888;  J.  Nicum. 
Oeaehiehte  dee  Minieteriume  von  New  York,  Reading,  1888; 
F.  C.  Guenther.  F.  W,  Walther,  Lebenelnld,  St.  Louis, 
1800;  8.  Henkel,  Hiet.  of  the  Evangelieal  Lutheran  Ten- 
neeeee  Synod,  New  Market,  1890;  D.  L.  Roth,  Aeadie  and 
the  Aeadiane,  PhUadelphia,  1890;  H.  £.  Jacobs,  The  Lu- 
theran Movement  in  England  and  ite  Lilerary  Monumente, 
Philadelphia,  1890;  idem,  in  Amferican  ChurA  Hietory 
Seriee,  vol.  iv..  New  York,  1893,  Germ,  transl.  with  im- 
portant additions  by  G.  Fritschel.  Gateraloh.  1806;  £.  J. 
Wolf,  The  Lutherane  in  America,  New  York,  1880.  the 
same  in  German  with  important  additions  by  J.  Nicum, 
New  York.  1801;  A.  L.  Graebner.  Oeeehiehte  der  lutheri- 
wchen  Kirche  in  America,  St.  Louis,  1892  (reaching  to  the 
year  1820);  J.  Nicum.  in  Proceedinge  of  American  Society 
of  ChwA  Hietory,  New  York.  1892;  J.  N.  Lenker.  Lu- 
therane in  AU  Lande,  MUwaukee.  1894;  J.  F.  Saehse,  The 
Oerman  Pietiete  of  Provincial  Penneylvania,  1694-t708, 
Philadelphia,  1895;  A.  Spaeth,  H.  £.  Jacobs,  and  G.  F. 
Spieker,  Docum/entary  Hilary  of  the  Minitterium  of  Penn- 
eylvania, Containing  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Conventitm 
1748-1891,  New  York,  1895-1899;  J.  Deindorfer.  OeechuhU 
der  evangeliedi4%Uheriechen  Synode  Iowa,  Chicago,  1897; 
H.  £.  Jacobs  and  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  The  Lutheran  Cyclopedia, 
New  York,  1899;  Proceedinge  of  the  Firet  Free  Lutheran 
Diet,  1878,  Proceedinge  of  the  Second  Free  Lutheran  Diet, 
1879,  General  Conference  of  Lutherane,  ed.  H.  £.  Jacobs, 
Philadelphia.  1899;  F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neueeien 
Kirchengeechichte,  5  vols..  Berlin,  1901;  G.  H.  Gerberding, 
The  Lutheran  Paetar,  Chicago,  1903;  T.  Schmauk.  A  Hie- 
tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Penneylvania,  1638-1880, 
vol.  L,  Philadelphia,  1903. 

LUTHER'S  TWO  CATECHISMS:  Even  while  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Luther  had  repeatedly 
treated  in  his  sermons  the  main  divisions  of  the 
catechism.  Some  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
on  the  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
1516  and  1617  have  been  preserved.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  as  a  preparation  was  his  work  in 
the  confessional,  where  he  learned  to  know  the 
detrimental  influence  of  the  formal  lists  of  sins 
which  were  considered  useful,  and  to  appreciate  in 
contrast  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  early  began  to 
write  short  expositions:  in  1518  Kune  Aualegung 
der  zehn  Gebote  Gottes,  ihrer  ErfuUung  und 
Uebertretung,  in  1519  Kurze  Unterweisung  wie 
man  beichten  aoU,  and  in  the  same  year  several  ex- 
positions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  one  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  then  in  1520  he  combined  these 
treatises  under  the  title  Kurze  Form  der  zehn  Gebote, 
des  GlaubenSj  des  Vaterunsers.  Here  is  found  the 
first  combined  treatment  of  these  three  articles, 
and  therefore  the  most  important  work  of  preparar 
tion  for  the  catechisms.  In  1522  Luther  edited 
the  Bdbuchlein.  All  these  writings  were  intended 
primarily  to  be  used  in  preparation  for  confes- 
sion, but  he  had  the  instruction  of  youth  also  in 
his  mind. 

When,  after  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg, 
Evangelical  principles  were  introduced  at  Witten- 
berg, especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  In  the  spring  of  1521 
Johann  Agricola  was  appointed  catechist  at  the 
principal  chureh,  and  gave  regular  instruction  in 
religion  to  the  children.  The  custom  of  preaching 
regular  sermons  on  the  catechism  began  about  this 
time.    After  the  abolition  of  compulsory  confes- 


sion Luther  annoimced  in  1523  that  every  person 
intending  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
give  notice  to  the  pastor  and  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation. To  facilitate  the  preparation  for  such  an 
examination,  he  arranged  short  questions  on  the 
Lord's  Supper;  but  soon  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  small  book  that  should  serve  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  form  the  basis  for  sermons  on 
the  catechism,  and  make  possible  a  more  compre- 
hensive preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Kinderfragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  with  which 
Luther  became  acquainted  at  least  as  early  as  1523, 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  manual. 
Nicolaus  Hausmann,  preacher  at  Zwickau,  to  whom 
Luther  annoimced  his  intention,  confirmed  him  in 
it.  In  a  letter  to  Hausmann  (1525)  Luther  states 
that  Jonas  and  Agricola  had  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  catechion;  but  their  work  does  not  seem 
to  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  when  Agricola  re- 
moved to  Eisleben,  Luther  himself  took  charge  of 
the  matter.  Before  it  was  finished,  there  appeared 
in  1525  a  book  in  Low  Gennan  entitled  Eyn  B6ke- 
schen  vor  de  leyen  vnde  kinder,  which  in  the  same 
year  was  translated  into  High  German.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  Luther  was  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  this  book,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  originated  under  his  influence,  since  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  he  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  adding  the  two  sacraments  to  the  orig- 
inal three  articles  discussed  in  his  Kurze  Form  of 
1520.  In  1526  Luther  seems  to  have  already  sanc- 
tioned its  official  use  in  the  Church.  As  the  BUch- 
lein  far  Laien  forms  the  basis  for  the  text  of  the 
catechisms,  so  do  Luther's  catechetical  sermons  of 
1528  for  their  interpretation  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive work,  called  the  larger  catechism;  for  the 
larger  catechism  is  nothing  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  smaller  ones  on  the  basis  of  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  1528  at  Brunswick  in  the  absence  of 
Bugenhagen,  and  was  necessitated  chiefly  by  the 
ignorance  of  preachers  revealed  to  him  at  the  visi- 
tations of  1528  and  1529. 

While  Luther  was  working  in  1529  on  his  larger 
catechism,  the  idea  of  issuing  a  smaller  catechion, 
as  an  epitome  of  the  larger,  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  published  it  before  the  latter  in  two  series  in  the 
form  of  tables,  according  to  a  wide-spread  custom 
of  the  time.  The  tabuUB  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  their  contents  are  pretty  well  known.  The  first 
table  was  in  dreulation  as  early  as  Jan.  20,  1529, 
and  was  a  real  children's  catediism,  including  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  some  other  prayers.  The  second  table,  which 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  treated  of  the  sac- 
raments of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
was  intended  chiefly  for  adults.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  catechism  proper  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  was  clearly  expressed  by  Luther  in  his 
catechetical  sermons  of  1528,  then  in  the  lariger  cate- 
chism, and  again  in  1530.  Only  by  degrees  did  it 
disappear  and  the  sacraments  come  to  be  considered 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  catechism.  The  iabvlcB 
were  first  put  into  book  form  in  a  Low  German  trans- 
lation (Hamburg,  1529).  The  larger  catechism 
appeared  in  the  same  month  of  Apr.,  1529,  and  re- 
tained in  the  main  its  original  form  in  the  numer- 
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oufl  later  editions,  of  which  a  second  followed  in  the 
same  year  and  a  third  in  1530.  Like  the  tabul<Bf 
the  larger  catechism  was  translated  into  Low  Ger- 
man (1529)  and  in  the  same  year  twice  into  Latin. 
By  May  16,  1529,  Luther's  own  smaller  catechism 
was  published  in  book  form,  and  soon  went  into  a 
second  edition.  No  copies  of  the  original  Witten- 
berg printings  of  either  edition  are  extant,  but 
there  are  three  reprints,  evidently  independent, 
two  made  at  Erfurt  and  one  at  Marburg.  Accord- 
ing to  these  the  title  of  the  first  editions  in  book 
form  was  Der  kieine  Catechismua  fUr  die  gemeine 
Pfarherr  und  Ptediger,  Mart.  LvJther.  Besides  the 
material  of  the  taibvloB  they  contained  a  preface, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises for  the  family,  and  a  marriage  service.  The 
third  edition  was  out  by  June  13,  1529,  under  the 
title  Enchiridion,  Der  kieine  Catechismua  fur  die 
gemeine  Pfarherr  und  Prediger,  gemehret  und  ge- 
bessert.  Of  the  editions  which  appeared  prior 
to  Luther's  death,  those  of  1531,  1535,  1536, 
1537,  1539,  and  1542  are  known.  Two  Latin  trans- 
lations (with  some  alterations)  appeared  in  1529, 
both  at  Wittenberg.  Gne  of  these,  Simplicissima 
H  brevisnma  calechismi  expoeitio,  appeared  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Enchiridion  piarum  preoationum, 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  BdhOchlein.  Its  au- 
thor is  not  known.  The  other  translation.  Parvus 
Catechismua  pro  pueris  in  achola,  was  made  by  J. 
Sauermann  and  was  incorporated  into  the  "  Book 
of  Concord."  A  third  Latin  translation  originated 
with  Justus  Jonas  and  is  contained  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Nuremberg  Kinderpredigten  of 
1539.  A  Greek  trandation  by  Johann  Mylius  was 
printed  at  Basel  in  1558  at  the  instigation  of  Mi- 
chael Neander,  who  republished  it  in  1564  together 
with  Sauermann's  translation.  In  1572  J.  Clajus 
composed  his  German-Latin-Greek-Hebrew  poly- 
glot. For  the  translations  into  modem  languages 
and  the  position  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism  in 
the  history  of  catechisms,  see  Catechisms. 

The  excellent  points  of  the  smaller  catechism 
have  been  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The  smaller  cate- 
chism does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  system 
of  doctrine — it  is  not  a  manual  of  dogmatics  for 
children;  (2)  it  avoids  carefully  the  scholastic 
language  of  the  theologians;  (3)  it  avoids  all  po- 
lemics; (4)  it  does  away  with  the  traditional  di- 
vision of  the  Apostles'  Creed  into  twelve  articles, 
and  makes  it  an  exposition  of  the  God  of  revelation 
as  showing  himself  in  his  works  and  blessing  the 
Christian  life.  It  was  soon  forgotten  that  the 
larger  catechism  was  the  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  smaller.  In  1750  Johann  Georg  Walch 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  symbolical  books  that  the  catechism  must  be 
explained  by  Luther  himself.  This  principle  has 
been  observed  in  the  modem  works  of  A.  Nebe, 
Der  kieine  Katechismua  auagelegt  aua  Luthera  Wer- 
ken  (Stuttgart,  1891);  Th.  Hardeland,  Der  kieine 
Katechismus  nach  Luthera  Schriften  auagelegt  (G6t- 
tingen,  1889);  idem.,  Die  katechetiache  Behandlung 
dea  kleinen  Kateckiamua  Luthera  in  Unterredungen 
(Berlin,  1899).  (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bouoorapbt:    Besides  the  li^ea  of  Luther  by  KOstlin, 
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einer  hutoriBch4ariti»chen  EirUeihtnq  in  die  bej/den  Haupt- 
Katediiamen  der  evanoeliachen  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1824; 
O.  Veeaenmeyer,  Naehrichten  von  einigen  evanoeliMchen 
eatedieiiMchen  Schriften,  Ulm.  1830;  K.  F.  T.  Schneider. 
D.  MarHn  LtUhere  kUiner  Kateehiamue,  Berlin,  1863;  T. 
Hamack,  Der  kieine  KateAiemue  .  .  .  Lutken  in  eeiner 
VroeetaU,  Stuttgart,  1866;  C.  MSnckeberg,  Die  ersU  Aue- 
Oabe  von  Luther*  kleinem  Kaiechiemue,  Hamburg,  1868; 
K  Gdpfert.  Worterbuch  gum  kleinen  Katethietnue  .  .  . 
Luthere,  Leipsio,  1889;  A.  EbeUng,  LutherB  kleiner  Kate- 
diiemtie,  Hanover,  1890;  F.  Frioke,  Luthert  kleiner  Kate- 
chiemtu  in  teiner  Einwirkuno  auf  die  kateeheHedte  lAtera- 
tur  dee  Reformatumejahrhunderte,  Gdttingen,  1898;  F. 
Cohra,  Die  evangelieehen  Katechiemue-Vereudie  vor  Luthera 
Enchiridion,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  £.  Jacobs,  MarHn  Luther, 
pp.  274  sqq.,  New  York,  1898;  Luther' a  SmaU  Catechism 
Developed  and  EzpUnned,  .  .  .  PtMiahed  by  the  General 
Synod  .  .  .  ,  Philadelphia  (current). 

LUTZ,  luts,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  SAMUEL :  Swiss 
theologian;  b.  at  Bern  Oct.  2,  1785;  d.  there  Sept. 
21,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Bern,  Tubingen, 
and  GOttingen,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  the  gymnasium  and  rector  of  the  Litterar- 
schule  of  his  native  city.  The  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween his  views  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Bern, 
as  well  as  his  share  in  certain  movements  for  social 
and  political  reform  which  rendered  the  mimicipal 
authorities  suspicious  of  him,  led  him  to  leave  the 
school  for  the  pulpit  in  1824.  He  served  as  pastor 
first  in  Wynau  and  later  in  Bern,  where  in  1833  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Testament 
exegesis.  In  addition  to  his  academic  duties,  he 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  department 
of  education  and  of  the  Evangelical  Church  com- 
mittee, and  also  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
the  chapter  of  Bern,  and  president  of  the  synod 
and  of  the  Protestant  charitable  association.  In 
his  lifetime  he  published  little  except  a  few  occa- 
sional and  academic  addresses,  but  after  his  death 
his  pupil,  R.  Riletschi,  edited  a  volume  of  his  lec- 
tures imder  the  title  Bibliache  Dogmaiik  (Pforz- 
heim, 1847)  and  A.  Lutz  published  a  second  entitled 
Bibliache  Hermeneutik  (1849).  (E.  Gt^DERf.) 

Bibugorapht:  F.  Luts,  Der  Ootteaoelehrte  J.  L,  S.  LiUa, 
Bern,  1863  (by  his  son);  the  OedddUniarede  was  by  Bag- 
gesen,  ib.  1844;  C.  B.  Hundeshacen,  .  .  .  Profeaaor  Lute 
in  Bern;  ein  theologiechea  CharakterbiJd,  ib.  1844;  Berner 
Taachenhueh,  1855.  pp.  229-240;  £.  Mailer.  Die  Hoch- 
achule  Bern  1834-84,  ib.  1884. 

LUTZ  (LUCIUS),  SAMUEL:  Swiss  Pietist;  b. 
at  Bern  Aug.  10,  1674;  d.  at  Diessbach  (near  Thun, 
16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bern)  May  28,  1750.  He  received  a 
thorough  clajyricftl  training  from  his  father,  who 
was  pastor  at  Biglen,  but  a  strong  tendency  toward 
mysticism  developed  early  in  his  life  and  led  him 
to  abandon  his  original  studies.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bern,  where  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strongly  orthodox  Rudolf  Rudolf,  al- 
though his  personal  religious  trend  was  little  in 
accoid  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  his  time. 
Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  theologians  attempted  to 
reaffirm  the  orthodoxy  of  Dort  as  contrasted  with 
its  modifications  by  the  Saumur  school,  before  a 
system  of  Pietism  closely  aUied  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, though  marked  by  Anabaptist  and  other 
separatistic  tendencies,  began  to  develop  in  Swit- 
zerland, especially  in  Bern.  After  a  brief  hesita- 
tion the  government  of  Bern,  which  was  not  in- 
clined to  toleration,  assiuned  a  position  of  extreme 
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hostility  toward  the  movement,  and  brought  legal 
penalties  to  bear  upon  the  Pietists.  Among  the 
adherents  of  Pietism  Lutz  was  especially  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  dose  friend  of  Sisunuel  Kdnig, 
who  had  been  banished  for  his  views  four  years 
previously,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
be  placed  under  surveillance  and  receive  his  ordina- 
tion comparatively  late.  It  was  not  until  1703 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  obscure  pastorate  of 
Yverdun,  where  he  labored  twenty-three  years,  win- 
ning the  affection  and  esteem  of  both  the  Frendi  and 
German  inhabitants  of  the  place.  His  Pietism  nul- 
lified the  official  call  to  Kdthen,  PfaU-Zweibracken, 
Badingen,  and  Zerbst,  and  he  likewise  declined  a 
professorship  at  Lausanne.  In  1726,  however,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Amsoldingen 
and  twelve  years  later  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Diessbach,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Although  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  self- 
complacency,  Lutz  strove  with  patience,  energy, 
and  skill  against  the  formalism  prevailing  in  theo- 
logical and  religious  life.  His  attitude  at  Yver- 
dun  at  first  excited  ooi^derable  opposition  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  especially  on  account  of  his  ad- 
monitions to  repentance  and  conversion,  but  the 
government  paid  scant  attention  to  the  complaints 
lodged  against  him  and  even  tacitly  ignored  his  re- 
luctance to  take  the  oath  rigidly  exsuded  from 
other  pastors.  On  the  other  hand,  Lutz  himself 
grew  more  moderate  in  course  of  time,  nor  was  he 
a  reformer  of  the  visible  Church,  being  devoted  only 
to  the  spiritualities  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  his 
desire  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, he  preached  in  no  less  than  108  pulpits  both  in 
Switzerland  and  abroad,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  direct  him  to  restrict  his  activity  to  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  attributed  special  importance  to 
catechetical  instruction,  and  had  a  daily  hour  for 
prayer  in  his  church.  He  was  likewise  closely  as- 
sociated with  circles  of  like  sympathies  in  Zurich, 
Basel,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  and  Grisons,  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  a  correspondence  with  such  men 
as  Zinzendorf,  Denhdfen,  and  Heinrich  Ernst  of 
Stollberg-Wemigerode,  who  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Christian  VI. 

Lutz  also  exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  his 
writings,  which  began  to  appear  in  quick  succession 
after  1721.  Of  these  thirty-six  are  enumerated 
without  exhausting  the  list.  The  most  important 
were  republished  in  two  collections,  WofUriech- 
ender  Strausa  von  schdnen  und  geawnden  Himmda- 
blumen  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1736-37)  and  Ein  neuer 
Strauss  (1756).  All  his  works  are  ascetic  in  tend- 
ency, partly  treatises  on  the  spiritual  life,  partly 
detaOed  considerations  of  individual  truths,  and 
partly  sermons  of  almost  interminable  length.  His 
basal  postulate  was  that  each  visible  object  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  essence,  so 
that  all  things  earthly  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
celestial.  According  to  a  credible  tradition,  the 
Lutheranizing  and  mildly  antinomistic  sect  of  Heim- 
berg  Brethren,  who  are  now  centered  around  Saanen 
and  Adelboden,  were  first  inspired  by  the  teachings 
of  Lutz.  (E.  GODBRt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:   K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Hiatory  ^  A0  Chvreh  in 

Ae  ISOi  and  190i  CmiwriM,  Lectura  9.  2  vols..  New  York. 


1809;  E.  Bloewsh,  Otaehiekit  der  •e»igmt<dU^ut  inii  fan 
Kireken,  ii  47  aqq..  Bern,  1899;  W.  HmIotii.  OaMMdkfa 
det  PUUtmuM  in  d^n  tehvngiaek^ormiarUn  Kirdien,  pp. 
262  aqq.,  Constanoe,  1901. 


LUXEKBURG:  A  grand  duchy  of  Europe  with 
a  capital  of  the  same  name,  bounded  by  the  Rhine 
province  of  Prussia  on  the  northeast  and  east,  Lor- 
raine on  the  south,  France  on  the  southwest,  and 
Belgium  on  the  west;  its  area  is  908  square  miles, 
and  its  population  (1900)  236,543,  of  whom  29,549 
are  foreigners.  Of  the  entire  population  233,073 
are  Roman  Catholics,  2,269  Protestants,  and  1,201 
Jews.  The  country  was  an  apostolic  vicariate 
1840-70,  and  in  1870  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  by 
Pius  IX.,  though  the  vicar  had  been  since  1863 
bishop  in  partibus  infidelium.  L:i  1873  the  episco- 
pal office  was  duly  ratified  by  legislative  act  and 
an  episcopal  living  was  established,  controlling 
13  deaneries,  255  parishes,  83  chaplaincies,  and  82 
vicarages.  In  1845  a  seminaiy  for  priests  was  es- 
tablished. The  Protestant  population  of  the  cap- 
ital is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Prussian  troops 
were  garrisoned  there  1815-66,  some  of  whom  re- 
mained there  after  the  duchy  became  independent. 
Not  until  the  former  grand  duke  (d.  1908)  came  to 
the  throne  (1890)  did  the  Protestant  Church  receive 
either  recognition  or  support  frcHn  the  state.  It 
was  then  furnished  with  a  consistory,  the  control 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  administration  and  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  six  members  of  consistory, 
whose  head  is  the  pastor.  Vacancies  are  filled  by 
cooptation.  W.  GOtz. 

Bibuoobapbt:  N.  Ton  Werveke.  BeiMige  gut  0§athithUdea 

Lu»0mJburQ0r  Lamdm,  3  parta,  LuxMnburg,  1886-87;    F. 

Bonnardot,  Lm  Ardiiv—  du  VHal  du  LuxmiAUrg,  ib.  1890; 

T.  H.  PaHmore.  In  Furlket  Ardmmt,  London,  1005. 

LUZ:  The  name  of  two  cities.  (1)  The  early 
Canaanitic  name  for  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv. 
6;  Josh,  zviii.  13;  but  cf.  Josh.  zvi.  2).  (2)  A  city 
founded,  according  to  Judges  i.  26,  in  "  the  land 
of  the  Hittites  "  by  the  survivors  of  the  ancient 
city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Hebrews.  The  lo- 
cation is  unknown. 

LTCAONIA,  lic''a-6'nl-a:  A  region  of  Asia  Minor 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  Acts  ziv.  in  con- 
nection with  the  journeys  of  Paul.  Normally 
bounded  north  by  Galatia,  east  by  Cappadoda, 
south  by  Cilida,  and  west  by  Phiygia,  its  boun- 
daries fluctuated  greatly  during  the  Roman  period, 
its  territories  being  in  part  included  within  those 
of  the  neighboring  provinces.  See  Abia  Minor  in 
THE  Apostolic  Time,  VII. 

Bibuoobamit:  W.  M.  lUmflay,  HMortooI  O^ograpKy  <^ 
Ama  Minor,  pMaim,  London,  1800;  ktom,  Th4  Church  in 
ihe  Roman  Empire,  pp.  48  aqq.  «t  pB—hn,  New  Yort,  1803; 
idem.  St  Paul  tKo  TrmMtr  and  like  Roman  CiiiMen,  pp. 
110-111.  ib.  1896. 

LTCIA.    See  Asia  Minor,  VIIL 

LYDDA,  LOD:  a  city  of  Ephraim,  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Joppa  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  identified  with  the  Arab  village  of 
Ludd.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
Lod  in  I  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37, 
xi.  35,  and  as  Lydda  in  I  Maoo.  xi.  34.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  appears  only  Acts  ix.  32-^  as 
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visited  by  Peter,  who  healed  there  the  paralytic 
Knww.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  famous 
as  a  seat  of  rabbinic  learning,  Rabbi  Eliezer  and 
Rabbi  Akiba  being  reckoned  among  its  scholars. 
In  the  second  century  its  name  was  changed  to 
Diospolis,  though  the  older  name  persisted.  In 
the  third  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
but  the  bishopric  seems  to  have  lapsed  in  the  sixth 
centuiy.  Legend  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Geoige,  whose  head  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
there,  and  a  church,  built  on  the  spot,  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Mohammedans,  rebuilt  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  again  destroyed  by  Saladin  in  1191. 

Bibliography:  O.  A.  Smith.  HUtorieal  Oeoffraphy  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  160  aqq..  London,  1897;  Robinson.  Re- 
atarehea,  vL  244-248;  SchOrer.  OtaAithU,  i.  184-185.  ii. 
181-186  et  paasim,  Enc.  tranal.,  I..  L  190.  191,  245-246, 
II.,  i.  157-160  et  paaaim. 

LTDIUS,  lid'i-us:  The  name  of  a  Dutch  family 
which  produced  several  Reformed  theologians  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

1.  Martin  Lydius:  Professor  of  theology  at 
Franeker;  b.  at  Liibeck  (to  which  his  parents  had 
fled  from  Deventer,  seeking  refuge  from  the  Span- 
iards) in  1539  or  1540;  d.  at  Franeker  Jime  27, 
1601.  About  1560  he  entered  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  but  in  1565  migrated  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Collegium  Sapi- 
entire  in  1566  or  1567.  On  the  death  of  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  III.  (1576),  Lydius,  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  Frankfort,  became  a  pastor  in  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  called  in  1579  to  Amsterdam.  In 
1585  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker  and  became  its  first  rector  in 
1586.  He  sought  to  avoid  religious  controversy, 
yet  his  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  infralap- 
sarians  and  the  supralapsarians  led  him  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  rise  of  Arminianism,  for  when,  in 
1589,  an  infralapsarian  treatise  was  submitted  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  he  referred  it  to  the  young 
Amsterdam  preacher  Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.).  The 
result  for  Arminius  was  a  complete  reversal  of  his 
views  on  predestination.  When,  however,  Armin- 
ius was  accused  of  Pelagianism  in  1592,  Lydius 
soiight  to  mediate  in  the  controversy.  Besides 
letters  to  Beza,  Undnus,  Arminius,  Lipsius,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  J.  G.  Vossius,  and  others,  also  several  ora- 
tions and  poems,  he  wrote  Apologia  pro  Erasmo 
(edited  by  his  son  and  included  in  the  Leyden  edition 
of  Erasmus,  x.  1759-^),  but  no  theological  works. 

2.  Baltfaasar  Lydius:  Elder  son  of  Martin  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Umstadt  (a  subuH^  of  Darmstadt)  in 
1576  or  1577;  d.  at  Dort  Jan.  20,  1629.  Edu- 
cated at  Leyden,  he  was  chosen  assistant  pastor  at 
Dort  in  1602,  and  became  full  pastor  in  1604,  re- 
taining this  position  tmtil  his  death.  Though  irenic 
in  temperament  like  his  father,  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Remonstrants,  especially  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  he  both  opened  (Nov.  13, 
1618)  and  closed  (May  29,  1619),  and  of  whose  pro- 
tocol he  was  one  of  the  editors.  He  made  a  repu- 
tation by  his  Waldensia,  id  est  coruervaUo  vercB 
ecdesuB  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam  and  Dort,  1616-17), 
which,  however,  though  still  of  value,  is  both  in- 
complete and  incorrect,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  docimients  on  the  Taborites  and  Bo- 
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hemian  Brethren.  He  also  wrote,  among  other 
works.  Dry  hUAorische  Tradaeigens  (Amsterdam, 
1610),  on  the  Church  from  the  apostles  to  the  Ref- 
ormation, on  the  various  names  of  the  Waldenses, 
and  on  the  faith  of  the  Waldenses.  As  an  arohe- 
ologist  he  wrote  Super  loco  Moats  de  crverUato 
sponsarum  linteo  et  aliis  virginitatis  signis  and  De 
Lyncvro  lapide  (nos.  5  and  16  of  J.  Beverwyck's 
Epistolicce  quastianes  cum  doctorum  responsis,  Rot- 
terdam, 1644),  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
Mellinus'  GrootrMartelaarsboek  (Dort,  1619). 

8.  Johannes  Lydius:  Younger  son  of  Martin 
Lydius;  b.  at  Frankfort  in  1577;  d.  at  Oudewater 
(12  m.  s.w.  of  Utrecht)  in  1643,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1602,  after  a  year's  pastorate  at  Aar- 
landerveen.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  Arminianism,  but  his  literary  activity  was 
restricted  to  editing  G.  du  Pr^u's  Narratio  con- 
cUiorum  omnium  ecdesias  Christiana  (Leyden,  1610) ; 
R.  Barnes'  and  J.  Bales'  VUcb  Pontificum  (1610); 
and  the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Cl^manges  (2  vols., 
1613)  and  J.  Wessel  (1617). 

4.  Jacob  Lydius:  Third  son  of  Balthasar  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Dort  about  1610;  d.  there  in  1679.  Ed- 
ucated at  Leyden,  he  was  pastor  at  Bleskensgraaf 
from  1633  to  1637,  after  which  he  was  pastor  at 
Dort  until  his  death,  except  in  1643-45,  when  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy  of  the  States 
General.  This  period  resulted  in  his  Historie  der 
beroerten  van  Engelandt,  aangaende  de  vedderley 
secten,  die  aldaer  in  de  Kercke  Jesu  ChrisH  zijn  ont- 
staen  (Dort,  1647).  His  exegetical  learning  was 
evinced  by  his  Florum  sparsio  ad  histcriam  pas- 
sionis  Jesu  Christi  (Dort,  1672),  and  his  patristic 
studies  by  his  Agonistica  sacra,  sive  syntagma  voeum 
et  phrasium  agonisticarum  qua  in  sancta  Seriptura, 
imprimis  vero  in  epistolis  sancti  Pauli  apostoU,  oc- 
currunt  (Rotterdam,  1657).  High  praise  was  given 
his  Ccma  dominica  litteratorum  (Dort,  1669).  S.  van 
Til  edited  his  posthumous  Syntagma  sacrum  de  re 
mUHarif  nee  rum  de  iureiurando  (1698).  As  a  poet 
he  wrote  Vrolicke  uren  des  doodts  q/te  der  wijsen 
vermaek  (Dort,  1640),  while  his  BeLgicum  gloriosum 
(1668;  Dutch  transl.  by  himself,  1668)  was  an  os- 
tensible ground  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Holland  by  Charles  II.  in  1672.  His  greatest  fame, 
however,  was  gained  by  his  anonymous  Den  Roomr- 
schen  Uylen-spiegel  (Amsterdam,  1671),  a  savage 
but  witty  satire  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  between  him  and  the 
Jesuit  Comelis  Hazart  of  Antwerp,  he  wrote,  be- 
sides other  polemics,  Antwerpschen  uyl  in  doodsnoot 
(1671);  Het  overlijden  van  den  Antwerpschen  uyl 
(1671);  Laetst  olyssel  van  den  Antwerpschen  uyl  in 
doodtsnoot;  and  the  posthumous  La^sten  duyvels- 
dreckf  qfte  ongehoorde  grouwden  van  paepsche  leeraers 
onser  eeuwe  (Dort,  1687),  all  works  of  importance 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  (S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

Bxbuooraprt:  E.  L.  Vriemoet,  Athenarvm  Friaiacarum 
libri,  pp.  20-28,  Leeuwarden,  1758;  G.  D.  J.  Schotel, 
Kerkelijk  Dordrecht,  I  257-284,  301-423,  Utrecht.  1841; 
B.  GlaaiuB,  Oodffeleerd  Nederland,  ii.  414-421.  3  vols., 
*B  HertogenboBch,  1851-56;  H.  C.  Rogge,  in  Kalender  voorde 
ProtetiatUen  in  Nederland,  1857.  pp.  228  sqq.;  C.  Sepp,  Hel 
Oodgeleerd  onderwija  in  Nederland,  L 125-135,  Leyden,  1873. 
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LTHCH,  THOMAS  TOKE :  En^^h  Independent ; 
b.  at  Dunmow  (32  m.  n.e.  of  London),  Essex,  July 
5,  1818;  d.  in  London  May  9,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Islington,  London,  and  attended  High- 
bury College  for  a  short  time.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Highgate  (1847-49); 
of  a  church  in  Mortimer  Street,  which  afterward 
moved  to  Grafton  Street  (1849-52);  and  of  one  in 
Gower  Street,  afterward  Momington  Church  (1860- 
1871).  Lynch  had  little  success  as  a  preacher,  but 
as  a  hymn-writer  he  obtained  great  celebrity.  His 
hynms,  however,  have  been  considered  to  betray 
too  ardent  a  love  of  nature  to  be  entirely  suited  to 
use  in  Christian  worship.  The  best-known  is  "  Gra- 
cious Spirit,  dwell  with  me."  He  first  came  into 
prominence  through  the  publication  of  The  Rivu^ 
Ui:  a  CantnbuHan  to  Sacred  Song  (London,  1856), 
which  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a  fierce  controversy 
because  of  the  charge  that  it  was  pantheistic  in 
tone.  His  chief  opponents  were  James  Grant  and 
Dr.  John  Campbell;  his  chief  supporters,  Newman 
Hall  and  Thomas  Binney.  Lynch  was  his  own  best 
defender,  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ''Silent 
Long."  Among  his  other  writings  are  Memorials 
of  Theophilue  Trinal  (largely  autobiographical, 
1850);  Eaaaya  on  eome  of  the  Forma  of  Literature 
(1853);  Lecturee  in  Aid  of  Self-Improvement  (1854); 
The  Momington  Lecture  (1870);  and  Sermone  /or 
my  Curates  (1871). 

Biblioobapht:   His  Mmnoirt,  ed.  W.  White,  appeared  Lon- 
don, 1874,  and  a  onall  CriUeal  and  Deaerijaive  NoHee  of 
.  T.   T.  Lyneh  waa  publiahed    London,   1874.     Con- 
milt:  8.  W.  Duffield.  Bnolitk  Hymn$,  p.  191.  New  York,  1886; 
Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  706-706;  DNB,  zzziv.  338^33Q. 

LYNE,  JOSEPH  LETCESTER  (called  Father 
Ignatius):  Anglican  monk:  b.  in  London  Nov. 
23,  1837;  d.  at  Oamberley  (31  m.  8.w.  of  London) 
Oct.  16, 1908.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1800.  He 
was  then  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth,  in  1860-62, 
and  in  1862-63  was  St.  George's  missioner  imder 
Father  Lowder.  In  1863  he  entered  upon  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  resided  successively  in  the  monaj»- 
teries  at  Claydon  (Suffolk),  Norwich,  and  Laleham 
(Chertsey),  for  seven  years.  In  1870  he  purchased 
an  estate  near  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  where 
'  he  established  Llanthony  Abbey,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  superior.  In  this  abbey  he  introduced  the 
Benedictine  rule  and  the  Sanun  Missal.  Refusing 
to  leave  off  the  monastic  habit  even  while  being 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  remained  a  deacon 
until  1898,  when  he  accepted  advancement  from  the 
schismatic  Bishop  Villatte.  Later  recognizing  the 
error  of  his  action,  which  was  commonly  considered 
a  desertion  of  Anglican  orders,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  the  priestly  office,  but  remained  in  simple 
lay  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  particularly  successful  as  a  missioner,  and  in 
1890-91  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this 
capacity.  In  later  years,  however,  he  declined  to 
preach  in  churches  on  account  of  his  firm  opposi- 
tion to  rationalism  and  higher  criticism,  he  him- 
self being  a  vigorous  champion  of  orthodoxy.  In 
addition  to  many  sermons  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
fense of  his  position,  in  which  he  was  frequently 
assailed,  he  wrote  AU  /or  Jesus  (London,  1867); 


The  Holy  Isle:  a  Legend  of  Bardsey  Abbey  (1870); 

Leonard  Morris,  or,  The  Benedictine  Novice  (1870); 

Brother  Placidus,  and  why  he  became  a  Monk:    A 

Tale  /or  the  young  Men  of  the  Times  (Brighton, 

1870);    Our  Glorious  Re/ormation  (London,  1884); 

and  Mission  Sermons  and  Orations  (1887). 

Bibuoorapbt:  Father  Michael.  O.  8.  B.,  Father  IgnaHua  in 
America,  London,  1893;  Baronefls  de  Bertouch,  Lif^  <4 
Father  Ignatitu,  O.  8.  B.,  Monk  of  Uantiumy,  ib.  1904. 

LTON,  DAVID  GORDON:  Baptist;  b.  at  Ben- 
ton, Ala.,  May  24,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
Howaid  College,  Marion,  Ala.  (A.B.,  1875),  South- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(1876-79),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1882).  Since  1882  he  has  been  HoUis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  University,  and  has  also  been 
curator  of  the  Harvard  Semitic  Museum  since  its 
foundation  in  1890.  In  190&-07  he  was  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and 
Research  in  Palestine.  In  theology  he  is  a  pro- 
gressive conservative.  Besides  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written  Die  KeHschr^tiexte 
Sargon*s,  K&nigs  von  Assyrien  {722-705  v,  Ckr.), 
nach  den  Originalen  neu  herausgegeben,  vbersetzt  und 
erkl&rt  (Leipsic,  1883)  and  An  Assyrian  Manual 
/or  the  Use  o/  Beginners  in  the  Study  o/  the  Assyrian 
Language  (Chicago,  1886). 

LTON,  MART:  American  educator;  b.  at 
Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  17^;  d.  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1849.  She  was  educated  at 
several  academies,  notably  at  Ashfield  and  Byfield, 
and  later  at  Amherst  College.  She  taught  at  the 
Adams  Female  Seminary  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
(1824-28),  and  at  Miss  Grant's  school  in  Ipswich 
(1828-34).  In  1834  she  left  teaching  to  raise  funds 
for  building  a  female  academy,  which  was  finally 
opened  at  South  Hadley  on  Nov.  8,  1837.  Of  this 
school,  called  the  Moimt  Holyoke  Seminary  (now 
College),  she  was  principal  until  her  death.  Under 
her  care  the  school  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  nursery  of 
missionaries  and  it  still  keeps  its  reputation  for 
piety  and  efficiency. 

Bibliooraprt:  E.  Hitohcock,  Power  cf  ChrieUan  Benevo- 
lence lUuetrated  in  the  Life  and  Lahore  of  Mary  Lyon, 
Northampton,  1851.  new  ed..  New  York.  1858;  F.  Fiske. 
RecoUecHone  of  Mwry  Lyon,  Boston,  1866;  Mwry  Lyon,  in 
Old  South  Leajlete,  no.  146.  ih.  1904. 

LYONS,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
metropolitan  see  in  France.  The  town,  which  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  43  B.C.,  acquired  consid- 
erable importance  under  the  Empire;  in  it  Augus- 
tus spent  three  years;  here  Claudius  was  bom;  and 
when  the  town  was  rebuilt  after  a  conflagration, 
Nero  gave  it  precedence  over  all  the  other  Roman 
towns  of  Qaul.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced within  the  first  century.  As  at  Marseilles, 
the  earliest  Christians  were  of  Greek  origin.  The 
first  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pothinus  or 
Photinus,  sent  by  Polycarp  from  Smyrna  between 
140  and  150.  With  many  of  his  flock,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  177,  and  was  succeeded  by  Irenaeus 
(q.v.).  A  long  line  of  devoted  bishops  followed. 
Lupus  (d.  c.  542)  is  usually  reckoned  as  the  first 
archbishop,  with  four  suffragan  sees,  Autim,  Lan- 
gres,  Macon,  and  Ch&lons — ^to  which  in  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  were  added  the  newly 
founded  sees  of  Dijon  and  Saint-Claude.  After  the 
Revolution  Chilons  and  Macon  were  suppressed, 
and  Grenoble  was  taken  from  the  province  of 
Vienne,  which  metropolitan  see  was  then  united 
with  Lyons.  After  the  surrounding  territory  be- 
came part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  in  632,  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Lyons  was  exercised  by 
the  archbishops,  and  this  continued  practically  the 
case  while  it  was  nominally  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
from  1032  to  1312.  Philip  the  Fair  erected  a 
county  of  Lyons,  but  left  it  attached  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see;  the  secular  jurisdiction  was  not  as- 
sumed by  the  king  until  1563. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  occupanta  of  the  see  axe  given  in  order 
in  Gezna,  Seriea  epiacoporum,  pp.  569-672,  supplement,  p. 
38.  Consult:  J.  Perrier,  Hi^  tUa  archeviqusB  de  Lyon, 
Lons-le-Saunier.  1887;  Cartulaire  dsa  fleft  de  ViglxM  de 
Lyon,  IITS-ISBI,  Lyons,  1803;  J.  B.  Martin,  Obituaire  de 
rioiiae  primatiate  de  Lyon,  ib.  1902;  idem,  Concilee  et  InU- 
Ittire  du  diociae  de  Lyon,  dBa  originea  d  ,  .  .  ISIS,  ib.  1906; 
Mtatsfroioga  de  la  eainte  igliee  de  Lyon,  Paris,  1902. 

LYONS,  COUNCILS  OF.  For  the  council  of 
1245,  see  Innocent  IV.;  for  that  of  1274,  see 
Gbegort  X. 

LYRA,  li^'ra',  NICOLAUS  DE  (NICOLAUS  LY- 
RAMUS):  French  exegete;  b.  at  Lyre  (a  small 
village  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux)  c.  1270;  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  23,  1340.  In  1292  he  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  at  Vemeuil,  and  later  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Sorbonne.  These  are  the  only  certain  de- 
tails of  his  life,  and  are  given  on  his  epitaph  in  the 
Minorite  monastery  at  Paris.  Other  sources,  how- 
ever, add  that  in  1325  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial of  his  order  for  Burgundy  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  Jeanne,  queen  of  Philip  the 
Tall.  The  statement  that  he  taught  in  Oxford  is 
baseless,  as  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  He  doubtless  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  in  Paris,  where  oriental  studies  in  the  in- 
terest of  polemics  against  Judaism  and  Moham- 
medanism were  not  unknown.  Immediately  after 
entering  the  monastery  he  began  his  commentary 
on  the  Bible;  in  1322  he  was  working  on  Genesis, 
and  in  1326  on  Isaiah.  The  work  reached  a  tem- 
porary conclusion  in  1330,  but  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  when  it  received  additions 
from  other  hands,  particularly  the  prefaces  to  the 
individual  books  and  the  general  introduction  De 
Itbris  oanonicis  et  non  canonicia.  His  PoetUla  in- 
clude fifty  books  of  running  conmientary  on  the 
entire  Bible,  including  the  Apocrypha,  which,  how- 
ever, are  treated  as  non-canonical.  Then  follow 
thirty-five  books  of  moraliaf  and  the  whole  ib 
preceded  by  three  prologues.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  conventional  eulogy  of  the  Scriptures  and  a 
recommendation  of  their  study.  The  second  is  de- 
voted to  method  and  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
the  double  meaning  of  the  text,  one  literal  and  the 
other  mystical.  The  third  prologue  develops  the 
mystical  meaning  in  three  categories,  and  the  whole 
is  summed  up  in  the  passage: 

"  The  fact  dwells  in  literal  meaning,  allegorical  is  thy  belief; 
The  moral  defineth  thine  aotions,  thine  end  anagoge  doth 


The  characteristic  feature  of  Nicolaus  is  his  so- 
briety as  an  exegete  and  his  ability  to  restrict  him^ 
self  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  avoiding  the 
peril  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  well  as  mystic 
and  dogmatic  excursus.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  the  Jewish  exegete  whom  he  al- 
most transcribed  was  Rashi,  who  had  introduced 
an  anti-allegorizing  epoch  into  Jewish  hermeneu- 
tics.  Of  Greek  Nicolaus  shows  little  knowledge, 
but  he  had  a  source  for  Aramaic  and  Arabic  in  the 
Pugio  fidei  of  Raymond  Martin.  In  addition  to 
the  Church  Fathers,  he  made  much  use  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  PostUlcB  enjoyed  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  repeatedly 
edited,  generally  with  the  adverse  criticisms  of 
Paul  of  Burgos  and  the  rejoinders  of  Matthfleus 
Ddring,  a  German  Minorite.  Luther  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis  consulted  Nicolaus  in  almost 
every  sentence  and  owed  to  him  his  rabbinical 
knowledge,  while  Melanchthon,  Urbanus  Rhegius, 
and  other  Reformers  were  abo  acquainted  with  his 
work.  From  this  fact  originated  the  well-known 
doggerel  of  Peter  of  Pflug,  Si  Lyra  rum  lyrasaet, 
Luiheru8  rum  aaUasset,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, Si  Lyra  nan  lyrasset,  nemo  dodorum  in  Bib- 
liam  saUasaet,  "If  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre, 
Luther  (or,  those  learned  in  the  Bible)  woiild  not 
have  danced."  The  remaining  works  of  Lyra  are  of 
little  interest.  He  proved  his  right  to  be  considered  a 
scholastic  by  his  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard 
and  the  Quodlibetay  and  wrote  three  books  against 
the  Jews.  His  alleged  authorship  of  the  treatises  De 
idaneo  ministranle  and  Conlemjjlatio  de  vita  et  geetia 
aancti  Franciaci  is  doubtful.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  a  bibliography  of  the  early  editions 
oonault  J.  Le  Long,  BMiotheca  aacra,  ed.  A.  G.  Masch. 
II..  iiL  350  aqq.,  and  cf.  J.  F.  T.  Graeaaa,  Triaore  dee  livrea 
rarea  et  prideux,  6  vols.,  Dresden,  1859-00.  Consult: 
8.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutiea,  Edinburgh,  1843: 
Siegfried,  in  Arehiv/Hr  Erforaehung  dee  A.  T„  vol.  L,  1867; 
idem  in  ZWT,  1804;  L.  Diestel,  OeachidUe  dee  A.  T.  in 
der  duriaUiehen  Kirehe,  pp.  105  sqq.,  Jena,  1868;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Hiat.  of  Inierpretalion,  pp.  274-278,  New  York, 
1886;  Maschkowski,  in  ZATW,  1801. 

LYSANIAS.    See  Abilene. 

LYTE,  HENRT  FRANCIS:  British  hymn-writer; 
b.  at  Ednam  (3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Kelso),  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  June  1,  1793;  d.  at  Nice,  France, 
Nov.  20,  1847.  He  was  educated  in  Ireland, 
first  at  the  royal  school  of  Enniskillen,  then 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  He  took  orders  in  1815,  and,  after 
holding  curacies  at  Taghmon  (near  Wexford), 
Marzion  (Cornwall),  and  Lymington  (Hampshire), 
entered  upon  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Lower  Brix- 
ham,  Devonshire,  in  1823.  This  appointment  he 
held  till  his  death.  Lyte's  hymns  were  published 
partly  in  Poema,  chiefly  Religiaua  (London,  1833), 
and  partly  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Paalma  (1834). 
Many  of  them  are  in  common  use.  His  "  Abide 
with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  "  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  few  fine  hymns  in  the  lan- 
guage. Other  well-known  hymns  by  Lyte  are, 
"  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above,"  "  Far  from  my 
heavenly  home,"  "  God  of  mercy,  God  of  grace," 
"  Praise,  my  soul,  the  King  of  heaven,"  and  "  Jesus, 
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I  my  cross  have  taken."  Lyte  also  published  Tales 
in  Verse  (London,  1826),  and  an  appreciative 
Memoir  of  Henry  Vaugfaan,  prefixed  to  Vaughan's 
Sacred  Poems  (London,  1847).  His  daughter  edited 
his  Remains  (1850),  which  consists  of  poems,  ser- 
mons, and  letters.  The  poems  in  this  volume  were 
reprinted  in  Lyte's  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1868). 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  Memoir  in  the  Remaint,  con- 
sult: J.  Miller,  SingerB  and  Songt  of  ihe  Chvreh,  pp.  431- 
433,  London,  1869;   Julian,  UymnUogy,  pp.  706-707. 

LYTTELTOir,  GEORGE,  first  BARON  LTTTBL- 
TOIV:  English  author  and  statesman;  b.  at 
Hagley  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Kidderminster),  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17,  1709;  d.  there  Aug.  22,  1773.  He 
studied  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but 
took  no  degree.  He  entered  parliament  in  1735  as 
member  for  Okehampton,  Devonshire,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  this  borough  till  1756,  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  1744-54,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  1755-56.  Though  he  was  a  good 
debater,  he  became  prominent  in  parliament  chiefly 
because  of  his  influential  political  connection.  With 
Lord  Cobham,  his  imde,  William  Pitt,  a  relation 
by  affinity,  and  the  Grenvilles,  his  first  cousins, 
Lyttelton   formed    the   powerful   political    clique 


known  at  first  as  the  "  Ck>bhamites,"  then,  after 
Lord  Cobham's  death,  as  the  "  Grenville  Ck>usins." 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Field- 
ing, and  others.  His  principal,  works  are,  Obser- 
valions  on  the  Conversion  and  AposUeship  of  St. 
Paid  (London,  1747;  new  ed.,  1879),  which  Dr. 
Johnson  characterized  as  ''  a  treatise  to  which  in- 
fidelity has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  special 
answer  ";  Dialogues  oj  the  Dead  (1760;  4th  ed., 
enlarged,  1765;  new  ed.,  1889);  and  The  History 
0/  the  Life  of  Henry  IL  (4  vols.,  1767;  3d  ed.,  6 
vols.,  1769-73),  a  work  of  much  careful  research, 
which  has,  however,  been  supexBeded.  His  verse, 
which  is  inferior  to  his  prose,  was  chiefly  included 
in  Poems  (Glasgow,  1773),  and  in  his  Poetical  Works 
(London,  1785).  His  nephew,  G.  E.  Ayscough,  col- 
lected his  Works  (London,  1774;  3d.  ed.,  3  vols., 
1776),  including  both  verse  and  prose.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  edited  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
(2  vols.,  1845). 

Bibuoobapht:  An  excellent  list  of  authorities  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  sketch  in  DNB,  zxxiv.  309-374.  and  a  Life 
is  found  in  A.  Chahners,  Workt  of  the  Enoliah  PoeU,  vol. 
xiv..  London,  1810.  Consult  also:  E.  S.  Creasy.  Memoirm 
nf  CMbraiod  EtomanB,  ib.  1876;  and  the  works  on  the 
biflioiy  of  the  timea. 
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HAASy  mOs,  A5TH01IT  JOHN:  American 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Bainkhausen,  a  village  of  Westphalia, 
Germany,  Aug.  23,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Amsberg  from  1874  to  1877,  when 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then  left  Gei^ 
many  for  the  United  States,  and  after  studying  at 
Manresa,  N.  Y.,  from  1877  to  1880,  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md., 
until  1883.  He  was  then  professor  of  classics  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  a  year,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Woodstock  and  studied  theology  imtil  1888. 
Except  for  the  year  1893-94,  spent  in  Manresa, 
Spain,  he  has  been  connected  with  Woodstock 
College  since  1885,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
Hebrew  since  1885,  librarian  since  1888,  professor 
of  Scripture  since  1891,  prefect  of  studies  since 
1897  and  president  since  1907.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous minor  contributions,  he  has  written:  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospd  History  (St. 
Louis,  1891);  Day  in  the  Temple  (ib.,  1892);  Christ 
in  Type  and  Prophecy  (2  vols..  New  York,  1893-96); 
and  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  (Bos- 
ton, 1898),  and  has  prepared  the  fourth  edition  of 
Z.  Zitelli  Natali's  Enchiridion  ad  sacrarum  discipli- 
narum  cuUores  accomodatum  (Baltimore,  1S92). 

MABH^LON,  mrOst^aydn,  JEAN :  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Pierremont  in  Champagne  Nov. 
23,  1632;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1653,  and  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  following  year.  After  some  years 
spent  in  different  houses  of  the  order,  he  was  at 
Saint-Denis  in  1663^  and  the  next  year  at  the  ab- 


bey of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^  in  Paris,  the  literary 
headquarters  of  the  congregation,  where  he  as- 
sisted D'Achery  (see  Achebt,  Jean  Luc  d')  in  the 
compilation  of  the  last  six  volumes  of  the  Spidle- 
gium.  In  1667  appeared  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  edited  from  the  oldest  and 
best  manuscripts,  the  beginning  and  the  model  of 
the  editions  of  the  Fathers  which  the  congregation 
was  to  issue  thenceforth  in  rapid  succession.  Mabil- 
Ion's  most  important  life-work,  however,  was  the 
history  of  the  Benedictine  order,  for  which  D'Achery 
had  collected  a  mass  of  materials.  In  1668  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  Ada  sanctorum  ordinis  sancti 
Benedictif  relating  to  the  sixth  century.  After  thirty- 
four  years  of  work,  nine  folio  volimies  had  appeared, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1100,  and  the  material 
for  a  tenth  was  in  shape.  On  this  foundation  Ma- 
billon  began  to  work  at  his  most  mature  production, 
the  Annates  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1703-39),  of  which  four  voliunes  had  been  pub- 
lished before  his  death;  the  fifth  was  published  by 
R.  Massuet  (1713),  and  the  sbcth,  to  the  year  1137, 
by  E.  Martdne  (1739).  He  won  perhaps  even 
greater  fame  in  another  department  of  scholarship, 
owing  to  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  brought 
on  by  a  dissertation  of  the  BoUandist  Papebroch 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  sanctorum  for 
April  (1675).  Papebroch  set  down  most  of  the 
early  documents  conveying  monastic  privileges, 
and  especially  the  Merovingian  archives  of  Sahit^ 
Denis,  as  forgeries.  The  Benedictines,  in  whoae 
possession  most  of  these  were,  regarded  this  as  an 
attack  on  themselves,  and  Mabillon  answered  it  in 
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hk  De  re  diplomatica  (1681),  which  is  still  a  classic 
in  this  depcirtment,  and  as  to  Merovingian  paleog- 
raphy has  never  been  surpassed.  In  1682  Colbert, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  Mabillon  to  Bur- 
gundy to  make  a  study  of  the  archives  there  which 
conoemed  the  royal  house;  and  he  made  further 
journeys  of  the  sort,  to  Germany  in  1683,  to  Italy 
in  1685-86,  publishing  some  of  his  results  in  the 
Vetera  analeda  (4  vols.,  1675-85)  and  in  MttaoBum 
Italicum  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1687-89).  He  took  part 
in  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Imitaiio  Christi  between  the  Benedictines  and  the 
Augustinians  (see  Kempib,  Thomas  1,  III.),  in  his 
Ammadversionee  in  vindidae  Kempenaes  (an  answer 
to  a  book  published  by  the  Augustinian  Testelette) 
deciding  for  the  mythical  Italian  Benedictine  ab^ 
bot  John  Gersen.  Against  the  Trappist  De  Ranc6 
(see  Trappistb),  who  had  declared  that  scholar- 
ship was  a  hindrance  to  monastic  perfection,  Ma- 
billon maintained,  in  his  Traiti  des  etudes  monaa- 
tiques  (1691)  that  learning  was  necessary  to  mo- 
nastic clergy  and  no  violation  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  Other  important  works  of  his  are  the 
De  lihtrffia  Gallicana  (1685);  the  edifying  little 
book  La  Mart  chr&ienne  (1702),  and  the  DiaeertOf 
tio  de  pane  eucharislico,  azymo  et  Jermefdalo  (1674), 
the  last  of  which  is  printed  with  other  smaller  trea- 
tises and  a  number  of  letters  in  the  Ouvragea  poa- 
Viumea  de  MabiUon  et  de  Ruinart  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1724).  Another  portion  of  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence is  contained  in  Valery's  Correapondance 
in^dite  de  Mabillon  et  de  Mordjaucon  avec  VlUdie 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  and  a  complete  edition  of 
bis  letters  is  in  preparation.       (G.  LAUBiCANNt.) 

Bduoorapbt:  T.  Ruinart,  AhrfgS  de  la  vie  tU  ,  .  .  J. 
MabiUon,  Paris,  1700;  C.  de  Malan,  Hiet,  de  Mabillon  et 
de  la  eongrHlotion  de  St.-Maur,  ib.  1843;  H.  Jadart.  Dom 
Jean  Mabillon,  Reims,  1870;  E.  de  Broglie,  Mabillon  et 
la  eoeiiU  de  Vabbaye  de  SL-Oermainrde^Prie,  2  toIs..  ib. 
1888;  S.  B&umer,  J.  Mabillon,  Augsburg,  1802;  Lichten- 
bccger.  ESR,  viii.  520-521. 

M cALL  MISSION  (Mission  populaire  6vangelique) : 
A  French  undenominational,  evangelistic  mission 
founded  in  Paris  in  1872  by  Robert  Whitaker 
McAll  (q.v.).  The  immediate  impulse  to  this  act 
was  the  remark  of  a  French  working  man  that  the 
French  common  people,  though  opposed  to  an  im- 
posed religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  ready 
to  hear,  fi  some  one  would  teach  them  a  religion 
of  freedom  and  earnestness.  The  mission  is  ad- 
dressed, not  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  free-think- 
ers, whether  atheists  or  well  disposed  to  religion, 
but  it  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Some  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism 
have  been  made,  but  the  majority  of  the  converts 
are  from  the  ever-increasing  class  in  France  which 
has  broken  with  all  religion. 

The  opening,  Jan.  17,  1872,  of  a  small  shop  as 
an  evangelistic  hall  in  Belleville,  the  communistic 
quarter  of  Paris,  was  the  pioneer  act  of  modem 
city  missions  in  any  country.  French  Protestant 
pastors  and  church  officers  welcomed  it  and  freely 
lent  their  aid;  the  government,  still  guarding  itself 
sedulously  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  meetings 
of  working  men,  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
Miaaum  aux  ouvriera,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  tended 


to  order;  and  authorized  McAll  to  open  as  many 
halls  as  he  would.  In  1888  the  work  attained  its 
largest  number  of  halls,  130;  forty-two  being  in 
Paris  and  its  environs,  and  the  others  in  thirty- 
three  departments,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Corsica. 
In  1906  there  were  but  fifty-eight  halls,  a  number 
of  those  foimeriy  worked  by  the  mission  having 
been  taken  over  by  Protestant  churches,  and  others 
closed  in  the  interest  of  better  methods.  The  work 
is  thus  far  more  extensive  than  in  the  days  of  more 
mission  halls,  in  part  owing  to  boat  work  and  itin- 
eracy, in  part  to  larger  and  more  varied  use  of  the 
halls. 

Simday-schools  were  introduced  into  the  mission 
in  Jan.,  1873,  and  immediately  afterward  McAll 
took  advantage  of  the  Thursday  half-holiday  to  open 
supplementary  schools  for  religious  instruction, 
an  example  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  first  adult  Bible  class 
in  France  was  established  in  a  McAll  hall.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  introduced  into 
France  by  C.  E.  Greig,  then  in  charge  of  work 
among  the  young  in  the  mission  halls,  and,  after 
McAll's  retirement,  the  director  of  the  mission. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  regions  where  there  are  no  Protestant 
churches  with  which  the  converts  may  unite. 

Although  the  one  purpose  of  the  mission  is  evan- 
gelization, many  agencies  contribute  to  this  end. 
The  halls  are  centers  of  temperance  and  dispen- 
sary work,  mothers'  meetings,  fraternal  societies, 
lending  libraries,  Bible  and  tract  distribution,  and 
an  extensive  domestic  visitation.  The  first  in- 
dustrial school  in  France  was  established  in  a 
McAU  hall  in  1874.  The  first  social  settlement  in 
France  was  founded  in  1899  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  mission  in  Roubaix,  and  several  others 
have  since  been  opened  elsewhere. 

In  1878,  1889,  and  1900  the  McAU  Mission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  French  and  the  London  Tract 
Societies,  carried  on  evangelistic  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expositions  of  these  years,  with  con- 
tinuous religious  meetings  and  an  extensive  sale 
and  distribution  of  religious  literature. 

In  1882,  desiring  to  put  the  work  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis,  McAU  formed  a  Board  (ComUi  de  di- 
rectum) of  French,  English,  and  American  residents 
of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  work  was 
changed  from  Miaaion  aux  ouvriera  de  Paria^  which 
it  had  hitherto  borne,  to  its  present  name,  Miaaion 
populaire  6vangdique  de  France.  The  board,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  associate  the  founder's  name  with 
the  work,  voted  to  add  the  sub-title  "  The  McAU 
Mission."  The  president  of  the  board  was  a  prom- 
inent business  man  of  Paris,  Louis  Saalter. 

In  1885-88,  the  London  Seaman's  Mission  loaned 
one  of  its  boats  to  McAU  for  work  in  the  coast 
cities,  several  permanent  stations  being  the  out- 
come. One  of  these  boats,  going  up  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  aroused  an  immense  interest  there.  Sub- 
sequently two  chapel  boats,  Le  Bon  Meaaager  and 
La  Bonne  Nouvelle,  were  built  for  service  in  the 
inland  waterways  of  France,  and  have  carried  the 
gospel  to  many  sequestered  villages,  in  some  of 
which  permanent  work  has  been  established.    In 
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numerous  cases  they  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
calling to  their  ancestral  faith  the  scattered  de- 
scendants of  Huguenots,  for  generations  destitute 
of  religious  privileges. 

The  McAll  Mission  neither  invests  money  in 
buildings  nor  founds  churches.  Its  haUs  are  hired 
shops,  its  converts  are  sent  to  join  the  nearest 
church,  in  many  cases  forming  the  major  part  of 
the  new  accessions.  Certain  of  the  converts,  mainly 
Roman  Catholics  of  advanced  age,  prefer  to  remain 
in  their  own  communion,  though  regularly  attend- 
ing the  mission  meetings.  Exceptions  to  the  rule 
not  to  establish  churches  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  Corsica,  and  in  certain  parts  of  France 
where  no  Protestant  church  existed;  but  in  these 
cases  the  converts  themselves  have  supplied  the 
fimds  for  building. 

The  mission  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  Great  Britain,  America,  Protestant 
Europe,  the  descendants  of  Huguenots  in  South 
Africa,  and  an  ever-increasing  amount  from  the 
Protestants  of  France.  In  1883  the  American 
McAll  Association,  numbering  in  1006  sixty-one 
auxiliaries,  was  formed  to  collect  funds  for  the 
mission,  and  similar  associations  have  since  been 
formed  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada. 

The  economy  with  which  this  mission  is  worked 
is  without  precedent,  due  in  part  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  unsalaried  workers,  and  in  part  to  the 
marvelous  genius  of  its  founder  for  ozganixation. 
At  no  time  has  the  average  expenses  of  the  halls 
exceeded  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  rent, 
salaries,  nmning  expenses,  the  due  proportion  of 
administrative  expenses,  and  of  the  extensive  itin- 
erating and  boat  work. 

Not  being  an  effort  to  convert  Roman  Catholics, 
and  polemics  being  rigidly  excluded  from  the  halls, 
the  mission  has  been  wonderfully  exempt  from  op- 
position. Through  all  the  evidences  of  animosity 
to  religion  manifested  in  the  French  Parliament  in 
recent  years  no  opposition  to  the  mission  has  foimd 
expression.  In  the  early  days  some  atheists  of  the 
Belleville  quarter  made  an  attack  upon  it.  They 
were  frankly  answered  and  became  stanch  sup- 
porters of  the  work.  In  1898-99,  during  the  viru- 
lent anti-Protestant  campaign,  the  mission  re- 
ceived some  small  share  of  abuse,  but  it  was  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  public  confidence  that  the 
attack  fell  powerless. 

On  Jan.  17, 1892,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
mission  was  celebrated  with  signal  evidences  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  community  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  State.  Shortly  after,  McAll  resigned  the  direction 
of  the  mission  into  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  C.  E. 
Greig,  and  removed  to  England.  So  well  had  he 
established  the  mission  that  its  success  has  continued 
to  increase  and  its  importance  to  be  recognized. 
In  1905  the  Board  of  Direction  gave  to  Greig  a  col- 
league, S.  de  Grenier  Latour,  a  young  man  of  noble 
Huguenot  extraction,  and  created  the  office  of 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  for  America,  to 
which  they  called  Henri  Merle  d'Aubign^,  son  of  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  years  a  worker 
in  the  mission.        Louise  Setmoitr  Houghton. 

Bibliooraprt:    H.  Bonar,  The  WhUe  Fitid9  of  France;  or 
Ihs  Story  cS  Mr.  M*AWt  Mitnon,  New  York,  1879;   idem. 


Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  0.  TheophUtu  Dodde  .  .  .  in  Con- 
nection vrith  the  McAU  Mieeion,  ib.  1884;  Cry  from  the 
Land  of  Calvin  and  Voltaire;  Records  of  the  McAU  Mie- 
eion, ib.  1887;  Mrs.  L.  8.  Houghton,  Cruiee  cf  the"  Mye- 
tery  '*  in  McAU  Mieeion  Work,  ib.  1891. 

McALL,  ROBERT  WHTTAEER:  English  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  the  founder  of  the  McAll  Mis- 
sion (q.v.);  b.  at  Macclesfield  (17  m.  s.  of  Manches- 
ter), Cheshire,  Dec.  17,  1821;  d.  in  Paris  May  11, 
1893.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minis^ 
ter,  but  at  first  proposed  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  architecture.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  a  promis- 
ing career,  however,  he  felt  himself  drawn  to  the 
ministry,  as  his  father  had  wished;  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  Free  College  of  Theology 
at  Whalley  Range,  near  Manchester  (1844-48),  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Sunderland.  Subsequently  1^  held 
charges  at  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Hadleigh,  his  sermons  everywhere  being  marked  by 
their  simplicity,  force,  and  elegance.  While  at 
Leicester,  he  became  distinguished  as  a  street 
preacher,  and  in  all  his  pastorates  he  did  extensive 
work  in  the  villages,  where  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  enlisting  the  services  of  yoimg  men.  In 
Aug.,  1871,  while  on  a  ten  days'  visit  to  France 
with  his  wife,  he  heard,  at  Paris,  the  words  of  a 
working  man  which  determined  his  future  career. 
Convinced  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  evan- 
gelistic work  in  France  among  those  who  had  aban- 
doned religious  faith,  McAll,  having  consulted 
prominent  French  Protestant  pastors,  and  having 
secured  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  his  church 
at  Hadleigh,  returned  to  Paris,  where,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Government,  he  began  evangelistic 
work  in  the  commimistic  quarter  of  Belleville  (Jan. 
17,  1872).  The  work  was  at  first  carried  on  by  the 
private  means  of  McAll  and'  his  wife;  but  within  a 
year  interest  was  aroused  in  the  undertaking,  and 
contributions  came  in  generously.  In  1882,  wish- 
ing to  put  the  mission  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
McAll  formed  a  board  of  directors,  who  in  turn 
made  him  honorary  director  for  life.  This  office  he 
resigned  in  1892  and  returned  to  England  to  raise 
the  funds  which  were  urgently  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  becom- 
ing seriously  ill,  he  went  once  more  to  Paris,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  His 
wife,  who  died  at  Paris  May  6,  1906,  gave  her  last 
years  to  the  mission  with  a  devotion  equal  to  that  of 
her  husband.  McAll  was  the  author  of  ninety-seven 
published  works,  chiefly  tracts,  many  of  which  were 
written  in  French;  and  he  also  wrote  or  translated 
fifty  hymns  for  the  Cantiquea  populaireBj  the  hymnal 
used  in  the  McAU  missions  and  by  many  other  French 
Protestants.  Louisb  Seymour  Houohton. 

Biblxogbapht:  R.  W.  McAU,  Founder  of  the  McAU  Mie- 
eion, Parie:  a  Fragment  by  himeeif,  a  8o%tvenir  by  hie 
Wife,  Ix>ndon,  1896;  sbcI  literature  under  McAll  Mibsion. 

MACARIUSy  ma-cft'ri-trs:  A  name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
(cf.  the  DCB,  S.V.,  and  Stadler  and  Heim,  Heiiigen- 
lexicon,  iv.  2-10,  where  more  than  forty  of  the 
name  are  mentioned).      The  most  noteworthy  are: 

1.  Macarius  The  Egyptian,  called  also  The  Elder 
or  The  Great:    Head  of  the  monks  of  the  Scetic 
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desert;  b.  in  Upper  Egypt  about  300;  d.  in  the 
Soetic  desert,  391.  He  was  won  to  the  religious 
life  at  an  early  age  by  St.  Anthony  and  when  thirty 
years  old  became  a  monk.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
presided  over  the  monastic  community  in  the 
Scetic  desert,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  which 
he  was  banished,  with  other  adherents  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  to  an  island  in  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor 
Valens.  The  day  appointed  for  his  feast  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  Jan.  19,  while  the  Western 
Church  celebrates  it  four  days  earlier.  Certain 
monasteries  of  the  Libyan  desert  still  bear  the 
name  of  Macarius,  and  the  neighborhood  is  called 
the  Desert  of  Macarius  and  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  ancient  Scetic  district.  The  ruins  of  nu- 
merous monasteries  in  this  region  almost  confirm 
the  local  tradition  that  the  doisters  of  Macarius 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year.  Al- 
though Gennadius  recognises  as  the  only  work  of 
Macarius  a  letter  addressed  to  the  younger  monks, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fifty  homilies  ascribed  to  him.  The 
Apopkthegmata  edited  with  the  homilies  may  also 
be  genuine,  but  the  seven  so-called  OpuscuLa  ascetica 
edited  under  his  name  by  P.  Possinus  (Paris,  1683) 
are  merely  later  compilations  from  the  homilies, 
made  by  Simeon  the  Logothete,  who  is  probably 
identical  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (d.  950).  Mar 
carius  likewise  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
several  minor  writings,  including  an  Epistola  ad 
jUioa  Dei,  and  a  number  of  other  letters  and  prayers. 
The  teachings  of  Macarius  are  characterized  by  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  mode  of  thought  which  has 
endeared  him  to  Christian  mystics  of  all  ages,  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  anthropology  and 
soteriolpgy  he  frequently  approximates  the  stand- 
point of  St.  Augustine.  Certain  passages  of  his 
homilies  assert  the  entire  depravity  of  man,  while 
others  postulate  free  will,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  presup(>ose  a  tendency  toward  virtue,  or, 
in  semi-Pelagian  fashion,  ascribe  to  man  the  power 
to  attain  a  degree  of  readiness  to  receive  salvation. 

2.  Macarius  The  Younger,  or  Macarius  of  Alex- 
andria: A  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  monk  in  the  Nitric  desert,  where 
he  died  c.  406.  He  was  an  extreme  ascetic,  and 
numerous  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  5,000  Nitric  monks  with  the  same 
success  as  had  the  elder  Macarius  in  the  Scetic  desert. 
According  to  oriental  tradition,  he  died  on  Jan.  2, 
but  he  is  also  commemorated  on  the  same  days  as 
Macarius  the  Egyptian,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
fused. In  addition  to  a  monastic  rule  and  three 
brief  apothegms,  a  homily  "  On  the  End  of  the  Souls 
of  the  Righteous  and  of  Sinners  "  is  ascribed  to  him, 
although  excellent  Vienna  manuscripts  assign  the 
latter  to  a  monk  named  Alexander.  Palladius  and 
Sozomen  also  mention  a  Macarius  the  Younger  of 
Lower  E^ypt,  who  lived  in  a  cell  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years  to  atone  for  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed. 

3.  Macarius  Magnes:  Probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  bishop  of  Magnesia  who,  at  the  Synod  of 
the  Oak  in  403,  brought  charges  against  Heraclides, 
bishop   of    Ephesus,    the    friend    of    Chrysostom 


(see  Chrtbostom,  §  4).  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  apology  against  a  Neo-Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century 
discovered  at  Athens  in  1867  and  edited  by  C.  Blon- 
del  (Paris,  1876).  This  work  agrees  in  its  dogmatics 
with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of 
the  niunerous  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the 
opponent  of  Macarius.  These  fragments  are  appar- 
ently drawn  from  the  lost  "Words  against  the 
Christians"  of  Porphyry  or  from  the  "  Truth-Loving 
Words  "  of  Hierocles.  Like  Macarius  the  Younger, 
this  Macarius  is  frequently  confused  with  Macarius 
the  Egyptian. 

4.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem:    A  bishop  who  took 

part  in  the  Council  of   Nics^a  and   also  received 

a  long  letter  from  Constantino    the  Great  with 

reference  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of  the 

Redeemer  at  Jerusalem.     Of  his  life  no  details 

are  known.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

BxBLioaRAPHT:   1.  The  Opera  Are  in  MPL,  joody,  409-S22; 

a  Germ.  traoBl.  in  2  vols,  appeared  at  Sulsbach,  1839; 

fifty  Homilia  were  edited  by  J.  G.  Pritius,  Leipdo,  1008; 

and  H.  J.  Floes  issued  EpUtola,  homiliarum  loci,  pnoM, 

Cologne,  1850,  and  Zwei  FragmetUe  dea  heiliQen  MakariuB, 

Bonn,  1866.    Consult:  J.  Stofifels,  Die  myatUche  Theologia 

McJeariua  dea  Atgypiera  xmd  die  AUeaUn  Ana&txe  ehriaUieher 

Myatik,  Bonn.  1008;    B.  Lindner,  Symhola  hiator%9  the- 

ologica  myatica:   de  Macario,  Leipsic.  1846;    T.  FOrster, 

in  JahrhUcher  fur  deuUche  Theokiie,  1873.  pp.  439-501; 

R.  Lobe,   in  Kirchlichea  Jahrbuch  JUx  Sacha.-AUenbturg, 

1900.  pp.  37-38. 

2.  The  Reou4a  monaatiea  ascribed  to  Macarius,  a  hom- 
ily, and  three  apothegms  are  in  A.  Gallandi,  BUdiotheoa 
veterum  patrum,  vol.  vii.,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81.  Con- 
sult: Floss,  ut  sup.;  O.  Z6ckler,  Aakeae  und  Mdnehtum, 
pp.  226-227,  247.  335.  375,  Frankfort,  1897;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  232-233,  Freiburg,  1901. 

3.  C.  Blondel.  Macarii  MagneHa  qua  auperaunt^  Paris, 
1876;  L.  Sohalkhausser,  Zu  den  Schriften  dea  Macariua 
von  Maoneaia,  in  TU^  1907;  L.  Duchesne,  De  Maeario 
Maonete,  Paris,  1877;  W.  MOller.  in  TLZ,  1877,  no.  19; 
T.  Zahn.  in  ZKO,  iii.  450-459;  C.  J.  Naumann,  Seriptorum 
OroBcorum  .  .  .  quca  auperauni,  fase.  iii..  Leipsic,  1880; 
O.  Bardenhewer.  ut  sup.,  pp.  331-332. 

MACARTHUR,  JAMES:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Southampton;  b.  at  Dawsholme,  Dum- 
bartonshire, June  6|  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1868),  and  after 
being  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1871  and  to  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1874,  entered  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical College,  where  he  studied  in  1877-78,  being 
ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  St. 
Mary's,  Reddiff,  Bristol,  in  1878-80,  rector  of 
Lamplugh,  Cumberland,  in  1880-87,  and  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  in  1887-92 
and  of  All  Saints',  South  Acton,  Middlesex,  in  1892- 
1893.  He  was  also  rural  dean  of  Ealing  in  1894- 
1898,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bombay,  a  diocese  which  he  retained  until  1903. 
He  was  acting  metropolitan  of  India  in  1902,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  translated  to  his  present 
see  of  Southampton  (suffragan  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester).  In  addition  to  chai^ges,  addresses, 
and  sermons,  he  has  written  CkrisHanity  and  In- 
dian  Nationality  (London,  1903). 

HACARTHUR,  ROBERT  STUART:  Baptist; 
b.  at  Dalesville,  P.  Q.,  July  31,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1867) 
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and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1870.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City.  He  was  for  many  years  a  correspond- 
ent of  The  Chicago  Standard,  and  was  long  con- 
nected editoriaUy  with  The  Christian  Inquirer  and 
The  Baptist  Quarterly  Review,  In  addition  to  com- 
piling a  niunber  of  hymnals,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Calvary  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (in  collaboration  with  C.  S.  Robin- 
son; New  York,  1879)  and  Laudes  Domini  (in 
collaboration  with  C.  S.  Robinson;  1889),  he  has 
written  Calvary  Pulpit  (New  York,  1890);  Divine 
Balustrades  (Chicago,  1892);  Quick  Truths  in  Quaint 
Texts  (2  series,  189^1907);  The  AUradive  Christ, 
and  other  Sermons  (Philadelphia,  1898);  Current 
Questions  for  Thinking  Men  (1898);  Bible  Difficul- 
ties and  their  Alleviative  Interpretations  (New  York, 
1899);  Celestial  Lamp  (Philadelphia,  1899);  Old 
Book  and  Old  Faith  (New  York,  1899);  Round  the 
World  (Philadelphia,  1899);  The  Land  and  the  Book 
(1900);  The  Questions  of  the  Centuries  (Cleveland, 
1905);  Advent f  Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1908) ;  and  The  Christian  Reign,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1909). 

McAXTL£Y,CATHAIUHE ELIZABETH:  Foimder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  b.  at  Gormanstown  House, 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  29,  1787;  d.  at  Dublin 
Nov.  1 1, 1841 .  She  was  bom  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but,  having  been  left  an  orphan,  was  brought 
up  in  a  Protestant  family.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CaJlahan  of  Coo- 
lock  House  (north  of  Dublin),  whom  she  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan in  1822  she  inherited  his  fortune.  She  now 
erected  in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  the  House 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  which  was  completed 
in  1827.  She  and  two  companions  then  underwent 
the  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  convent  of  George's 
Hill,  Dublin.  They  returned  to  Baggot  Street  in 
Dec.,  1830,  and  in  Jan.,  1831,  gave  the  religious 
dress  to  six  sisters  who  had  been  in  charge  during 
their  absence.  Thus  was  founded  the  order  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (see  Merct,  Sisters  of). 
Bibuoobapht:     Life  of  CaOiarine  McAuUy,    New   York, 

1866;     Dublin  Review,   March,    1847.   pp.    1-25;     DNB, 

zzziT.  420-421. 

McAULET,  JEREMIAH:  Methodist  missionary; 
b.  in  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  1839;  d.  in  New  York 
Sept.  18,  1884.  He  had  no  schooling  and  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old  emigrated  to  America.  There 
he  assisted  his  sister's  husband  in  his  business  in 
New  York,  but  soon,  falling  in  with  evil  compan- 
ions, he  left  his  home  and  became  a  river  thief. 
When  only  nineteen  years  old  he  was  arrested  for 
highway  robbery  and  although  innocent  of  the 
charge  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing  (Jan.,  1857).  While  in 
prison  he  was  converted,  largely  through  the  me- 
dium of  Orville  Gardner,  a  fellow  convict,  and  he 
himself  converted  many  others  in  the  prison. 
Governor  Dix,  after  proof  was  laid  before  him  of 
McAuley's  innocence  of  the  charge  against  him, 
pardoned  him  (Mar.  8,  1864).  On  leaving  prison 
he  had  no  friends  to  help  him  lead  an  honest  life, 


and  relapsed  into  his  old  ways.  In  1872  he  found 
Christian  friends  who  assisted  him,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  he  opened  at  316  Water  Street  a ''  Help- 
ing Hand  for  Men,"  where  he  did  a  great  amount 
of  good  and  saved  many  a  man  from  evil  courses. 
In  1876  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  a  better 
one,  and  the  mission  was  incorporated  as  the  Mc- 
Auley  Water  Street  Mission.  In  1882  he  b^an 
another  mission  on  Thirty-second  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  where  he  labored  until  his  death.  Him- 
self an  ex-convict,  he  knew  the  hardships  and 
temptations  of  such  men  and  therefore  could  aid 
and  save  them  far  better  than  many  a  man  who 
had  not  had  his  experience. 
Bibuoobapht:  R.  M.  Oiford,  Jerry  McAuley;  hie  Life  and 

Work,  New  York,  1886;   H.  CBmpbeU,  The  Problem  of  the 

Poor;  Record  of  quiel  Work  in  umptiel  Plaeee,  ib.  1882; 

Jerry  McAuley,  an  ApoeOe  to  the  Loet,  5th  ed..  ib..  1908 

(by  a  number  of  writen). 

McBSEy  SILAS:  Protestant  Episcopal  layman; 
b.  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Nov.  14,  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Since 
1896  he  has  been  editor  of  The  Churchman  (New 
York).  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  Society  in  America,  and  in  the- 
ology describes  himself  as  "  a  Catholic  (in  its  real 
and  not  sectarian  sense)  Churchman.'' 

MACBRIDE,  JOHH  DAVID:  English  orientalist; 
b.  at  Plympton  (5  m.  n.n.e.  of  Plymouth),  Devon- 
shire, June  28,  1778;  d.  at  Oxford  Jan.  24,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfoid  (B.A.,  1799; 
M.A.,  1802),  where  he  received  a  fellowship  in  1800. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  lord  almoner's  reader  in  Arabic.  These 
positions  he  held  till  his  death.  Though  he  was  a 
layman,  he  frequently  lectured  on  theology.  His 
principal  work  was  The  Mohammedan  Religion  Ex- 
plained (London,  1857).  He  also  published  Lec- 
tures ExplanaJtory  of  the  Diatessaron  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1835);  DuUessaron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels  (1837); 
Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  (1853);  The  Syrian  Church  in 
India  (1856);  and  Lectures  on  the  Ads  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  on  the  Epistles  (1858). 
Bxblxogbapht:  DNB,  xxxiv.  429-430. 

McBURNETy  ROBERT  ROSS:  General  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation; b.  at  Castleblayney  (12  m.  s.e.  of  Monaghan), 
County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  Mar.  31,  1837;  d.  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1898.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  of  repute.  When  seventeen  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  learned  the  hatter's 
trade.  Eight  years  later  he  became  "  librarian  "  of 
the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then  occup3ring  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  at  659  Broadway.  Here  he  was 
associated  with  a  group  of  young  men  who  later 
became  leading  business  men  in  the  city,  and  to> 
gether  they  were  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
organization  till  in  Dec,  1869,  its  first  building,  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  costing 
with  site  $487,000,  was  completed  and  occupied. 
The  following  figures  briefly  contrast  the  work  at 
the  time  he  took  charge  of  it  and  near  the  end  of 
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his  aecretaryship:  In  1862:  150  members,  two 
Email  rented  rooms,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$1,700;  in  1897:  7,309  membership,  work  con- 
ducted at  fifteen  points,  nine  buildings  valued  at 
$2,000,000,  annual  budget  $175,000. 

McBumey  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Committee;  and  as 
its  corresponding  member  he  in  1866  called  the  first 
New  York  State  convention  which  he  for  three  years 
served  as  president.  He  was  seven  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  triennial  World's  Conference,  held  in 
Europe;  in  1871  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  till 
his  death  was  a  leader  of  the  Association  of  General 
Secretaries  of  North  America.  He  was  active  out- 
side of  the  association;  « he  was  a  lifelong  member 
and  for  many  years  an  official  of  St.  Paul's  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  from  1867  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Besides  these  activities,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  and  director  in  many  enterprises 
and  institutions  directed  to  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious ends.  He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but 
he  read  widely  and  carefully.  He  was  a  dose 
student  of  the  Bible  and  a  successful  teacher.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  America,  visited  Europe 
many  times,  and  mside  a  tour  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  sturdy  Scotch 
character,  strong  common  sense,  energy,  tact,  and 
executive  ability,  with  an  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness that  were  never  questioned.  He  was 
above  all  a  lover  of  young  men  and  his  large- 
hearted  and  practical  sympathy  never  failed.  Pei^ 
haps  no  other  man  in  his  generation  touched  and 
helped  so  many  young  men.      Richard  C.  Mosbe. 

Bxbuoobapht:  L.  L.  Dogsett,  Life  of  Robert  R.  MeBumey, 
Oeveland.  C.  lOOZ 

McCABE,  CHARLES  CARDWELL:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop,  better  known  as  Chaplain  Mo- 
Cabe;  b.  at  Athens,  O.,  Oct.  11,  1836;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Dec.  19,  1906.  He  entered  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  in  1854,  but  did 
not  complete  the  course,  which  he  frequently  in- 
terrupted to  do  evangelistic  work.  His  health  gave 
way  and  on  his  recovery  he  taught  the  high  school 
at  Ironton,  O.,  1858-60.  He  joined  the  Ohio  con- 
ference and  was  ordained  deacon  Sept.  23,  1860, 
and  appointed  to  Putnam,  since  incorporated  into 
the  city  of  Zanesville,  O.  He  pleaded  the  Union 
cause  so  vigorously  and  successfully  that  it  was 
largely  owing  to  him  that  the  122d  regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers  was  raised.  He  was  ordained 
elder  at  Zanesville  Sept.  7,  1862,  and  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  on  Oct.  8,  1862.  He 
proved  himself  efficient;  indeed  has  been  styled 
**  the  most  popular  and  distinguished  chaplain  " 
in  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  called  **  chaplain,"  whatever  other  desig- 
nation his  oflice  entitled  him  to.  On  June  16, 
1863,  he  was  captured  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Gett3rsbuig,  Pa.,  and  sent  by  Major  General  J.  A. 
Early  to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  He  did  much 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement,  showed  him- 
self indefatigable  in  getting  up  entertainments,  a 
son  of  consolation  to  the  downcast,  and  ardent  in 
impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  associates.   But 


on  Sept.  25  he  came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and 
was  very  ill.  In  October  he  was  exchanged  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  prison.  He  resigned  his  chap- 
laincy, Jan.  8,  1864,  received  his  commission  as  a 
delegate  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission 
(Mar.  29,  1864)  and  was  one  of  its  most  active 
members.  *'  Whether  pleading  for  money  through- 
out the  North  or  singing  (he  had  a  remarkable  gift 
of  song)  and  preaching  to  the  soldiers  in  Southern 
camps,  he  was  equally  happy  and  successful."  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  (Sept.,  1865) 
to  Spencer  Chapel  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  and  had  a 
series  of  revivals  until  he  left  it  to  be  centenary 
agent  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1866.  He 
exhibited  great  ability  as  a  money-raiser  and  was 
continuously  employed  by  his  denomination  for 
this  purpose.  In  1868  he  was  elected  financial 
agent  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  in  1872  the 
title  was  dropped  and  he  was  elected  assistant  cor- 
responding secretary.  In  1884  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  missionary  society  of  his  church.  He 
stirred  great  enthusiasm  by  proposing  that  the  so- 
ciety should  raise  a  million  dollars  for  missions,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  in  1885.  Unsuccessful  in  the  first 
effort,  although  nearly  $96,000  advance  had  been 
made,  he  renewed  the  effort  and  reached  his  point 
in  1887.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  To 
this  oflice  he  brought  his  great  popularity  and  tire- 
less energy,  his  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  Evangelical 
fervor.  He  did  noteworthy  service  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  in  1899-1902.  In  Dec,  1902,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  American  University. 
But  under  this  accumulation  of  duties  and  imder 
the  strain  of  trying  to  finance  his  gigantic  schemes 
he  sank  and  died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  able  to 
raise  large  sums  by  his  lecture,  frequently  repeated 
and  yet  never  wholly  repeated,  "  The  Bright  Side 
of  Life  in  Libby  Prison." 
Bibliogbapht:  F.  M.  Bristol,  The  Life  of  Chaplain  McCabe, 

New  York,  1908   (it  containa  a  summary  of  the  famous 

lecture). 

M'CABE,  JOSEPH:  English  ex-Franciscan;  b. 
at  Macclesfield  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Manchester),  Chesh- 
ire, Nov.  11,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Francis'  College,  Manchester  (1883-84),  Holy 
Trinity,  Killarney  (1884-85),  St.  Anthony's,  Lon- 
don (1885-91),  and  the  University  of  Louvain 
(189a-94).  In  1891  he  was  ordained  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  and  appointed  professor 
of  scholastic  philosophy  at  St.  Anthony's  (College, 
London,  where  he  taught  in  1891-93  and  1894-95. 
In  1895-96  he  was  rector  of  St.  Bemardine's  Col- 
lege, Buckingham,  but  in  the  latter  year  aban- 
doned the  Church  on  account  of  his  adoption  of 
agnostic  views,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
private  secretary,  lecturer,  journalist,  and  author. 
Besides  translating  E.  HaeckePs  Biddle  of  the  Uni- 
verse (London,  1900);  Wonders  of  Life  (1904); 
Evolution  of  Man  (1905);  and  Last  Words  on  Evo- 
liUion  (1906);  F.  K.  C.  Biichner's  Last  Words 
on  Materialism  (1901);  and  W.  Bdlsche's  Haeckd 
(1906),  he  has  written  From  Rome  to  Rationalism 
(London,  1896);  Modem  Rationalism  (1S97);  Twelve 
Years  in  a  Monastery  (1897);  Life  in  a  modem 
Monastery  (IS9S);  CanweDisarmf  (1899);  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1899);  Peter  Ab6^ 
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lard  (1901);  SairU  Augustine  and  hu  Age  (1902); 
Haeekd'8  CrUics  answered  (1905) ;  Religion  of  Woman 
(1906);  The  Origin  of  Life  (1906);  Secular  Edr 
ucation  (1906);  TaUeirand  (1906);  The  BiUe  in 
Europe;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Contribuition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  to  CivUisaHon  (1907) ;  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (2  vok,  1908);  and  The 
Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1909). 

MACCABEES.    See  Hasmonbanb. 

MACCABEES^  BOOKS  OF:  See  Apocbtpha, 
A,  IV.,  9-11. 

MACCABEES,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE:  The  oelebrar 
tion  on  Aug.  1  of  the  mArtyrdom  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  of  their  mother  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (of.  II  Mace.  vii.).  The  festival  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Biblioorapht:    H.  Waoe,  The  Apoervpha,  ii  689  aqq.,  in 
"  Speaken  Commentary,"  London,  1888. 

MacCARTHY,  WELBORE:  Church  of  En^^d, 
bishop  of  Grantham;  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Apr.  11, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  St.  Aldan's  Theological  College,  Birkenhead,  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  successively  curate 
of  Preston-Patrick,  Westmoreland  (1867-^),  Ulver- 
ston  (1868-71),  Christ  Church,  Battersea  (1871-72), 
and  Balham,  Surrey  (1872-73).  He  then  went  to 
India,  where  he  was  chaplain  at  Jhansi,  Northwest- 
em  Provinces  (1874-75),  Rangoon,  Burma  (1875- 
1877),  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta  (1877-82  and 
1889-98),  Mussooree  (1882-84),  Meerut  (1884-^), 
Shahjahanpur  (1885-^7;  all  three  in  the  NoHh- 
westem  Provinces),  and  Lucknow  (1888-89).  He 
was  likewise  commissary  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta 
in  1879-n82  and  1891-98,  as  well  as  acting  archdeacon 
of  Calcutta  in  1891-92  and  archdeacon  in  1892-98. 
Returning  to  England  in  1898,  he  was  rector  of 
AshweU  in  1898-1901  and  vicar  of  Gainsborough  in 
1901-05,  besides  being  assistant  chaplain  of  St. 
George's,  Cannes,  France,  in  1900-05,  and  rural 
dean  of  Corringham  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
in  1901-1905.  In  1905  he  became  vicar  of 
Grantham,  and  in  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Grantham  (suffragan  to  the  bbhop 
of  Lincoln). 

McCAUL,  ALEXANDER:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  16,  1799;  d.  at  London 
Nov.  13,  1863.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A..  1819),  and  in  1821  went  to  Warsaw, 
Poland,  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  At  the 
dose  of  1822  he  returned  to  England,  took  orders 
and  became  curate  of  Huntley,  near  Gloucester, 
but  on  his  marriage  in  1823  he  returned  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  lived  as  head  of  the  Jewish  mission  and 
English  chaplain  till  1830.  Settling  in  London  he 
continued  to  cooperate  with  the  London  Society, 
which  in  1840  made  him  principal  of  the  Hebrew 
college  in  London.  In  1841  he  was  given  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  in 
King's  College,  London,  to  which  the  chair  of  di- 
vinity was  added  in  1846.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  in  1843,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in 


1845,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  St. 
Margaret,  and  St.  Michael  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  in 
1850.  On  the  revival  of  Convocation  in  1852  he 
was  elected  proctor  for  the  London  clexgy,  whom 
he  represented  till  his  death.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  single  sermons  and  pamphlets,  but  his 
principal  works  are  two  series  of  Warburtonian  lec- 
tures: Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  (London,  1846) 
and  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (1852).  He  wrote 
also  Rationalism  and  the  Divine  InterpreUUion  of 
Scripture  (1850);  Notes  on  the  First  Chapter  of 
Genesis  (1861);  Testimonies  to  the  Divine  Authority 
qf  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1862),  and  An  Examination 
of  Bishop  CoUnso^s  Difficulties  with  Regard  to  the 
Pentateuch  (2  parts,  1863-64). 

BtBUOOBAFHT:    J.  B.  MoCaul,  A  Memorial  Skeieh  <^  .  .  . 
AUxand^r  MdCmd,  Oxford,  1863;  DNB,  zzxr.  1-2. 


McCHETHEy  mak-shto,  ROBERT      MURRAT: 

Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  21, 
1813;  d.  at  Dundee  Mar.  25,  1843.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  where  he  disting;uished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  being  awarded  a 
prise  by  Professor  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher 
North  ")  for  a  poem  on  The  Covenanters.  In  1831 
he  took  up  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  university  under  Thomas  Chalmers  and 
David  Welsh,  and  on  Nov.  7,  1835,  he  began  his 
ministerial  labors  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  as  as- 
sistant to  John  Bonar.  On  Nov.  24,  1836,  be  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1839  be 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  sent  to  Palestine 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  collect  information  respecting  the  Jews.  On  his 
return  he  entered  upon  a  successful  evangelistic 
campaign,  first  at  Dundee,  then  at  other  places  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England.  In  the  contro- 
versy that  finally  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  he  took  very  decided  ground  on  the 
non-intrusion  side.  McCheyne  was  a  fine  example 
of  the  true  Gospel  preacher.  Long  after  his  death 
he  was  constantly  referred  to  as  "  the  saintly  Mc- 
Cheyne." His  principal  works  are.  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  ...  in  1839  (in  col- 
laboration with  A.  A.  Bonar;  Edinburgh,  1842); 
Expositions  of  the  Epistles  to  Uie  Seven  Churches  cf 
Asia  (Dundee,  1843);  The  Eternal  Inheritance  .  .  . 
two  Discourses  (1843);  Memoirs  and  Remains  (ed.  A. 
A.  Bonar,  Edinburgh,  1843,  and  often;  new  ed., 
1897);  and  Additional  Remairu,  Sermons,  and  Leo- 
tures  (1844).  The  Remains ,  which  have  done  much 
to  perpetuate  McCheyne's  memory,  consist  of  sei^ 
mons,  fugitive  pieces,  and  hymns,  including  the 
popular  "  When  this  passing  world  is  done." 
Bibuograprt:  The  principal  work  is  the  Memoir  and  A«- 
maina  by  A.  A.  Bonar.  ut  sup.,  abridged  ed.,  Edinbuish, 
1866.  Consult  fuHher  the  short  Life  by  J.  L.  Watson, 
London.  1881;  DNB,  xxxy.  3. 

MACCHI,  ma^'cht,  LUIGI:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Vi- 
terbo  (42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Mar.  3,  1832; 
d.  at  Rome  Mar.  29,  1907.  He  waa  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1859,  and  was  soon  appointed 
privy  chamberlain  by  Pius  IX.  After  being  made 
domestic  prelate,  vice-president  of  the  hospice  for 
the  poor  in  the  Baths  of  Diodetian,  and  an  incum- 
bent of  other  offices,  be  was  appointed,  in  1875, 
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maatro  di  camera,  an  office  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
by  Leo  XIII.  In  1866  he  became  major  domo  and 
prefect  of  the  apostolic  palaces,  and  in  the  former 
capacity  sucoessfuUy  carried  out  the  jubilee  of  the 
Pope's  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  In  1889  he  was 
created  cardinal-deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro, 
and  after  1896  was  cardinal-deacon  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Via  Lata.  Although  not  a  bishop,  the  cardinal 
was  made  abbot  in  eommendam  of  SaJi  Benedetto  di 
Subiaoo  in  1890,  and  was  secretary  of  tjie  Congre- 
gation of  Briefs  and  great  chancellor  of  all  papal 
orders  of  knights,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Council,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and 
Indulgences. 

McCLELLAN,  JOHH  BROWN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mar.  7,  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1858;  M.A.,  1861).  He  was  fellow  of  his  college 
(1859-61).  Ordained  deacon  in  1860,  and  priest 
in  1861,  he  was  vicar  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 
shire (1861-80);  and  rural  dean  of  first  division  of 
(lamp's  deanery  (1871-77).  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Ck)llege 
at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire.  He  is  the  author 
of:  Fourth  Nicene  Canon  and  the  Election  and  Con- 
secration of  Bishops  (London,  1870);  and  The  New 
Teetament:  A  New  Translation  (only  one  vol.  pub- 
lished; 1875). 

McCLINTOCE;  JOHH:  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  27,  1814;  d.  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  4,  1870.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  New  Jersey 
Annual  Conference  the  bame  year.  From  1836  to 
1848  he  taught  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn., 
holding  the  chair  of  mathematics  1836-40,  and  that 
of  Greek  and  Latin  1840-48.  He  was  then  editor 
of  The  Methodist  Qmrlerly  Review  1848-56.  In 
1857  he  went  to  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Conference.  He  was  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  New  York,  1857-60,  and 
pastor  of  the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  1860-64. 
During  the  Civil  War  in  America  his  pen  was  con- 
stantly active  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  cause. 
In  1864  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Paul's,  but  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign  a  year  later.  From  1867  till 
his  death  he  was  president  of  the  newly  established 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  He 
was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher  and  one 
of  the  best  scholars  that  his  denomination  has  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  a  popular  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  text-books  and  numerous  articles  in  peri- 
odicals, he  published  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theo- 
logical Institutes  (New  York,  1842;  a  translation  of 
Neander's  Life  of  Christ  (1847);  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Methodist  Ministers  (1852);  The  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope  (1853);  and  a  translation  of  Bungener's 
History  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  (1855).  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  the  Cydopcedia  of 
BiUoal,  Theological f  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature  (10 
vols,  and  Supplement  2  vols..  New  York,  1867-87). 
In  collaboration  with  James  Strong  he  began  to  col- 
lect materials  for  this  work  as  early  as  1853,  but  lived 
to  see  only  three  volumes  through  the  press.  After 
his  death  there  appeared  Living  Words  (1870),  a 


volume  of  sermons;  and  Lectures  on  Theological  Ety- 
cydopoBdia  and  Methodology  (1873). 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  R.  Crooks,  Life  and  Letten  of  Rev.  John 
McCliniode,  New  York,  1876. 

McCLOSKEY,  JOHH:  American  cardinal;  b. 
in  Brooklyn  Mar.  20,  1810;  d.  in  New  York  Oct. 
10,  1885.  He  studied  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834,  and  then  pursued  postgraduate  studies  in 
theology  at  the  Roman  Gollege.  Returning  to 
America  in  1837  he  was  assigned  for  parish  duty  to 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  New  York  City.  When  St. 
John's  (3ollege,  Fordham,  was  opened  in  1841  he 
was  appointeid  its  first  president,  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing-he returned  to  his  parish  work  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's. In  1844  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Hughes  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  being 
made  titular  bishop  of  Axiere,  in  partibue  infidel' 
turn.  He  was  consecrated  Mar.  10,  and  though  a»- 
sisting  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  functions,  he  re- 
tained his  position  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  parish. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  from  New  York  to  be- 
come the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  erected  diocese 
of  Albany,  and  this  post  he  filled  during  the  ensu- 
ing seventeen  years.  The  new  diocese  included 
nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  throughout  this  vast 
territory  Roman  Catholics  were  relatively  few  and 
without  resources;  there  were  in  all  only  about 
forty  churches  and  many  of  these  were  without 
priests.  During  his  administration  conditions  were 
greatly  improved  and  much  was  done  by  way  of 
organization  and  development.  Thus  in  Albany 
he  built  the  fine  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  was  dedicated  in  1852;  new  par- 
ishes were  established  in  great  nimibers  throughout 
the  diocese;  many  schools  and  homes  were  erected, 
and  in  1864  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary  for 
the  training  of  ecclesiastical  students  was  opened 
in  Troy.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity  he 
attended  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. In  1875  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IX. 
with  the  title  of  Sancta  Maria  supra  Minervam, 
On  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  in  1878  he  left  for  Rome 
in  order  to  attend  the  conclave  in  which  Leo  XIII. 
was  elected,  but  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  He  had  a  distingubhed  career  as  a 
churchman,  having  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  New  York  during  that  period.  He  was 
a  prelate  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  and 
though  mild  and  gentle  in  character,  he  possessed 
the  firmness  necessary  to  the  leader,  together  with 
great  executive  ability  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Shea,  Hiat.  of  the  CaAoUe  Chvreh 
within  the  lAmita  of  the  United  Statee,  vol.  iv.,  paadm. 
New  York.  1892;  Livee  of  ike  Clergy  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  ib.  1874. 

HcCLURE,  JAMES  GORE  KING:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1848,  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1870)  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873.    He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyte- 
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rian  ministry  in  1874,  and  from  that  year  until 
1879  was  pastor  at  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  he  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years.  He 
was  then  pastor  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  until  1005, 
and  also  president  of  Lake  Forest  University  from 
1897  until  his  resignation  in  1901.  Since  1905  he 
has  been  president  of  McCormick  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  also  president  of  the  College  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1903-04.  He  has  written:  Poasilnlities 
(Chicago,  1896);  The  Man  who  Wanted  to  Help 
(1897);  The  Great  Appeal  (1898);  Environment 
(1899);  For  HearU  that  Hope  (1900);  A  mighty 
Means  of  Ueefulnese  (1901);  Living  for  the  Beet 
(1903);  The  Growing  Pastor  (1904);  LoyaUy  the 
Sold  of  Religion  (1905);  and  Supreme  Things 
(sermons;  1908). 

McCLYMONT,  JAMES  ALEXANDER:  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Girvan  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Ayr), 
Ayrshire,  May  26,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1867;  B.D.,  1870) 
and  Tubingen,  and  was  assistant  in  Dundee  Parish 
Church  from  1871  to  1874.  Since  the  latter  year 
he  has  been  minister  of  Holbum  Parish,  Aberdeen, 
as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  He 
was  examiner  in  Hebrew  in  Aberdeen  University 
in  1894  and  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism  in 
1906-08,  and  is  also  convener  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aberdeen  Synod  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
theology  he  describes  himself  as  an  ''  Evangelical 
Broad  Churchman."  Besides  his  work  as  joint  edi- 
tor (with  A.  H.  Charteris)  of  the  Guild  TextrBooks 
(Edinburgh,  1890  sqq.)  and  the  Guild  Library 
(London,  1895  sqq.),  he  has  translated  J.  T.  Beck's 
Pastorallehren  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Giitersloh, 
1880)  under  the  title  Pastoral  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament  (in  collaboration  with  T.  Nicol;  Edin- 
burgh, 1885);  and  has  written  The  New  Testament 
and  iU  Writers  (1892);  St,  John's  Gospd  in  The 
Century  Bible  (1901);  and  Greece  (London,  1906). 

McCOOK,  HENRY  CHRISTOPHER:  Presbyter- 
ian; b.  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  3,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  College  (B.A.,  1859)  and  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  (1859-61).  He  was  first  lieutenant,  and 
afterward  chaplain,  in  the  Forty-first  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers.  He  has  held  pastorates  at 
Clinton,  111.  (1861-63);  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1863-69); 
and  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1869-1902;  since  1903, 
pastor  emeritus).  He  has  written:  Object  and 
Oidline  Teaching:  Guide  Book  for  Sunday  School 
Workers  (St.  Louis,  1871);  Teacher's  Commentary  on 
Gospel  Narrative  of  Last  Year  of  our  Lord's  Ministry 
(Philadelphia,  1871);  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Tercentenary  Book  (of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism; 
1863);  Natural  History  of  the  Agricultural  Ant  of 
Texas  (1879) ;  Honey  Ants  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
and  the  Occident  Ants  of  the  American  Plains  (1881); 
Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm:  Leaves  from  the  Note- 
Book  of  a  Naturalist  (New  York,  1885  [1884]); 
Women  Friends  of  Jesus  (1886  [1885]);  Gospel  in 
Nature  (Philadelphia,  1886);  American  Spiders^  and 
their  Spinning  Work  (3  vols.,  1890-93);  Old  Farm 
Fairies  (1895);    The  Latimers:   Tale  of  the  Western 


Insurrection  of  1794  (1898  [1897]);  Martial  Graves 
of  our  Fallen  Heroes  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1899) ; 
The  Senator:  a  Threnody  (1905);  Nature's  Crafts- 
men: Popular  Studies  of  Ants  and  other  insects  (New 
York,  1907) ;  and  Ant  Communities  (1909). 

Mccormick,  JOHN  NEWTOH:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  western  Michigan; 
b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Randolph-Biacon  College,  Va.  (A.B.,  1883) 
and  Johns  Hopkms  University  (1886-88).  From 
1883  to  1893  be  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, but  entering  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
he  was  rector  successively  of  St.  Paul's,  Suffolk, 
Va.,  1893  to  1895,  of  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1895, 
and  of  St.  Mark's,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1898.  In 
1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  west- 
em  Michigan.  He  has  written:  Distinctive  Marks 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  (Milwaukee,  1902);  The 
Litany  and  the  Life  (1904) ;  and  Pain  and  Sympathy 
(1907). 

McCOSHy  JAMES:  Presbjrterian  divine  and 
educator;  b.  at  Oarskeoch  (36  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Straiton,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  1,  1811;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
16,  1894.  He  was  destined  at  an  early  age  for  the 
ministry  by  his  father,  who  put  him  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  pious  man,  one  Quentin  Smith.  In  1824 
he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1829 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A., 
1834),  where  he  studied  divinity  under  Chalmers. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr  in  1834 
and  was  settled  first  in  Arbroath,  a  parish  of  sailors 
and  artisans,  but  in  1838  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Brechin,  Forfarshire.  At  the  disruption  of  1843 
he  entered  the  Free  Church  and  became  superin> 
tendent  of  a  mountainous  district  in  Forfarshire. 
In  1850  he  was  called  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  he 
not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
but  also  interested  himself  in  Evangelical  work 
in  Smithfield,  establishing  a  church  and  founding 
schools.  He  took  great  interest  in  Irish  affairs 
and  was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  national  system  of 
schools.  He  desired  the  abolition  of  the  Regium 
Donum,  yet  he  suggested  a  sustentation  fund,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  Scotland.  In  the  summer  of 
1858  he  traveled  in  Germany;  and  in  1866  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  United  States,  investigating  chiefly 
the  system  of  education  in  use  here.  In  May,  1868, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton,  which  position  he  retained  until  his 
resignation  in  1888.  McCosh  was  one  of  Prince- 
ton's most  influential  presidents;  he  introduced, 
but  with  more  restrictions  than  at  Harvard  and  at 
Yale,  the  elective  system.  He  was  a  firm,  although 
kind,  disciplinarian.  After  his  resignation  he  still 
showed  interest  in  the  college,  continuing  his  lectures 
there  on  philosophy  for  two  years.  As  a  philosopher 
McCosh  takes  a  high  rank;  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  realism  and  strongly  opposed  both  to  idealism  and 
to  materialism.  He  always  strove  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  from  the  start  giving  his  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  showing  how 'it  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  Gospel  teachings,  in  which  he 
was  always  a  firm  believer.    Of  his  volimunous 
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works  the  more  important  are :  The  Method  of  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral  (Edinburgh,  1850); 
Typical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation  (1855), 
in  collaboration  with  G.  Dickie;  The  Intuitions  of 
the  Mind,  Inductively  Investigated  (London,  I860); 
The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural  (Cam- 
bridge, 1862);  A  Defense  of  FundamerUal  Truths- 
being  an  Examination  of  Mr,  J,  8.  Mill's  Philoso- 
phy (London,  1866);  The  Laws  of  Discursive 
Thought  (1870);  Christianity  and  Positivism  (New 
York,  1871);  The  ScoUish  Philosophy,  Biograph- 
ical, Expository,  Critical  (London,  1874);  The  Emo- 
tions (1880);  Psychology:  the  Cognitive  Powers 
(1886);  Psychology:  the  Motive  Powers,  Emotions, 
Conscience,  Will  (1887);  The  Realistic  Philosophy 
Defended  (1887);  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu- 
tian  (1888);  Gospel  Sermons  (1888);  The  First 
and  Fundamental  Truths  (1889):  and  Our  Moral 
Nature  (1892). 

Bibuoorapht:  Life  of  Jame$  McCoth,  a  Record  chiefly 
Autobioffraphieal,  ed.  W.  M.  Sloane.  New  York,  1896  (con- 
tains a  liat»  by  J.  H.  Dulles,  of  the  published  writings  of 
Or.  McCosh). 

MACCOVIUS,  mfl-co'vi-us,  JOHANHES  (Jan 
ICakowsky):  Polish  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at 
Lobzenic,  Poland,  1588;  d.  at  Franeker,  Holland, 
June  24,  1644.  After  visiting  various  universities 
as  the  tutor  of  young  Polish  nobles,  and  holding 
disputations  with  Jesuits  and  Socinians,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Franeker  in  1613.  There  he  be- 
came privat-docent  in  1614  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  1615  Theologically  he  was  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist  of  the  extreme  supralapsarian  school,  and  theses 
of  a  corresponding  character,  defended  in  1616  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  his  colleague  Sibrandus  Lubbertus  (q.v.)  which 
was  settled  only  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619. 
The  synod,  while  neither  approving  nor  condemning 
his  supralapsarianism,  acquitted  Maccovius  of  the 
charges  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  but  advised 
him  to  be  more  cautious  and  peaceable.  Never- 
theless, he  became  involved  in  another  controversy 
at  Dort  with  his  subsequent  colleague  William  Ames 
(q.v.)  by  asserting  that  all  things  that  must  be  be- 
lieved are  not  necessarily  true,  that  no  impulse 
toward  regeneration  and  effecting  it  exists  in  the 
unregenerate,  and  that  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith 
because  of  whom,  but  not  in  whom,  man  must  be- 
lieve. Maccovius'  theory  of  Scripture  was  very 
free,  and  he  distinguished  sharply  between  scholar- 
ship and  beliefs  essential  to  salvation.  His  fame 
attracted  many  students  to  Franeker.  His  chief 
works  are:  Collegia  iheclogica  (Amsterdam,  1623); 
and  the  posthimious  Maccovius  redivivus  sive  man- 
uscripta  eius  typis  exscripta  (Franeker,  1647)  and 
Loci  communes  (1650).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Kuyper,  Jr.,  Jdhannea  Maccoviua,  Ley- 
den,  1889;  E.  L.  Briemoet,  Athenarum  Frieiacarum  libri, 
pp.  151-160,  Leeuwarden,  1758;  J.  Heringa  £z,  in  Ar- 
€hi€f  voar  KeHuHjke  GeechiedenU,  1831.  iu.  503-564;  W. 
B.  8.  Boeles,  Frieelande  Hoogeat^ol  en  het  Rijke  Athe- 
netum  to  Franeker,  il  90-94,  Leeuwarden,  1889. 

HacCRACKEH,  HEHRT  MITCHELL:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Oxford,  O.,  Sept.  28,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  (A.B., 
1867),  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 


Xenia,  O.  (1860-62),  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863),  and 
the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Berlin  (1867-68). 
In  1857-58  he  was  a  teacher  of  classics  in  Grove 
Academy,  Cedarville,  O.,  and  in  1858-60  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Union  Schools  of  South  Charles- 
ton, O.,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  O.  (1863-67), 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  O. 
(1868-81).  He  was  then  chancellor  of  Western 
University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  three  years  (1881- 
1884),  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  vice-chancellor  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1891  to  1910  chancellor  of  the  same 
institution.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1867  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  same  year  and  in  1884.  He  has  edited, 
translated,  and  enlarged  F.  Piper's  Evangelischer 
Calender  (Berlin,  1875)  under  the  title  Lives  of  the 
Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal  (Philadelphia,  1880). 

McCRIE,  THOMAS :  The  name  of  two  prominent 
Scotch  Presbyterians. 

1.  The  biographer  of  John  Knox;  b.  at  Dun 
(36  m.  e.8.e.  of  Edinbuigh),  Berwickshire,  Nov., 
1772;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  5,  1835.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  neighboring  elementary  schools 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Edmburgh  (1788- 
1791),  but  did  not  graduate.  In  1791  he  opened 
an  "  anti-burgher "  school  at  Brechin,  where  he 
resided  for  three  years,  except  during  the  few  weeks 
which  were  annually  required  for  attendance  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  General  Associate  Synod 
(anti-burgher)  at  Whitburn.     He  was  licensed  in 

1795  by  the  associate  presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  in 

1796  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Potterrow 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  1806,  owing  to  differences 
about  the  province  of  civil  magistrates  in  religious 
affairs,  a  schism  occurred  in  the  anti-burgher  de- 
nomination, and  McCrie  and  three  other  ministers 
withdrew  from  the  General  Associate  Sjmod  and 
on  Aug.  28,  1806,  organized  the  Constitutional  As- 
sociate Presbytery,  which  in  1827  was  merged  in 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  At  the  end  of  a 
lawsuit  McCrie  was  ejected  from  the  Potterrow 
Church  in  1809.  His  congregation  then  built  him 
the  West  Richmond  Street  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  till  his  death.  During  the 
years  1816-18  he  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  his  denomination.  Mo- 
Crie's  works  grew  chiefly  out  of  investigations  which 
the  controversies  of  the  time  led  him  to  make  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Life  of  John  Knox  (2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1812;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1813), 
which  not  only  placed  McCrie  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  authors  of  his  day,  but  also  produced  a  great 
change  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  Knox. 
It  was  distinguished  by  original,  painstaking  re- 
search, independence  of  judgment,  judicial  fairness 
of  mind,  and  singular  clearness  of  style;  and  its 
effect  on  the  general  estimate  of  Knox  among  men 
was  not  unlike  that  produced,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  in  reference  to  Cromwell,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Carlyle's  monograph.    There  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  impulse  given  by  it  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Soottish  Reformation,  and  the 
principles  involved  in  the  subsequent  conflicts  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  did  much  to  bring  about  that 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  1843. 
Other  works  are,  The  Life  cf  Andrew  MehUle  (2 
vols.,  1810);  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion qf  the  Reformation  in  Italy  (1827);  and  History 
</  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  Uis  Reformation 
inSpain  (1829).  Posthumous  were,  Sermons  (1836) 
and  Miscdlaneous  Writings,  Chiefly  Historical  (1841) . 
His  son,  Thomas  McCrie,  edited  his  Works  (4  vols., 
1866^7). 

BiBuooaAPBT:  A  Jfcmotr,  by  hi*  son.  wtm  prefixed  to  the 
Work9,  ut  lup.,  and  a  Life  cf  TKarna^  MdCrie^  D.D.,  by 
the  MOM,  eppeved  Edinburgh,  1840;  DNB,  xxxr.  13- 
14.  There  is  aleo  %  Memoir  of  Dr.  lloCrie  by  A.  Crieh- 
ton  in  the  letter'eed.  of  McCrie's  lAfe c/  John  Knox,  Edin- 
burgh. 1840. 

S.  Son  and  biographer  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Edinburgh  Nov.  7,  1707;  d.  there  May  0,  1875. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  in 
1820,  and,  after  holding  pastorates  at  Crieff  and 
Clola,  sucoeedfHi  his  father  in  1836  as  minister  of 
the  West  Richmond  Street  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  same  year  be  was  given  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
the  Original  Secession  HalL  In  1852  he  joined  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  union  with  it  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Original  Secession  Church. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  neces- 
sary for  effecting  this  union  and  in  1856  was  mod- 
erator of  the  Free  Church  assembly.  In  1866  he 
became  professor  of  church  history  and  systematic 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.  His 
principal  works  are.  Life  of  Thomas  McCrie  (Edin- 
burgh, 1840);  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History 
(1841);  Lectures  on  Christian  Baptism  (1850);  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  (1850);  and  Annals  of 
English  Presbytery,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time  (London,  1872). 
Bibuoorapht:  DSB,  xxzy.  14. 

ITCURDT,  JAMES  FREDERICK:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  Feb.  18, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  (A.B.,  1866),  and  after  being  principal 
of  Restigouche  Coimty  Grammar  School,  Dalhousie, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1867-68,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871  and  where  he  studied  two  additional 
years  (1871-72).  He  was  then  assistant  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  same  institution  from 
1873  to  1882,  after  which  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  GOttingen  and  Leipsic  until  1884.  He 
was  lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on 
the  Stone  foundation  in  1885-86,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Oriental  literature 
in  University  0>llege,  Toronto,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  the 
same  subject  in  1888.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  The  Jewish  Encydopedia,  Hasting's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  the  SUindard  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  theological  periodicals,  and  besides 
preparing  the  sections  on  the  Psalms,  Hosea,  and 
Haggai  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 
oonunentaiy  on  the  Bible  (New  York,  1872-76)  be 


has  written:  Aryo-Semitie  Speech:  A  Study  in  Lin- 
guistic AnhcBoiogy  (Andover,  1881);  History,  Proph- 
ecy, and  the  Monuments  (3  vols.,  London,  1804- 
1001);  BodLifecfD.  J,  MaedonmO  (Toronto,  1807). 

MAGDOHALD,  DUHGAH  BLACK:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Apr.  0,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
(M.A.,  1885;  B.D.,  1888),  where  he  was  later 
scholar  and  fellow,  and  then  studied  Semitics  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1800-^1,  1803).  Smce 
1802  he  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  Efaskell 
lecturer  in  comparative  religion  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1005-06.  He  is  editor  of  the  Mohanune- 
dan  section  of  J.  Hastings'  EneydopcBdia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  and  is  editor  of  the  concordance  of  the 
Peshitta  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written:  Devel- 
opment of  Muslim  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Constitutional  Theory  (New  York,  1003);  and  Re- 
ligious Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam  (Chicago,  1000; 
Haskell  lectures). 

MACDOHALD,  FREDERIC.  WILLIAM:  Eng- 
lish Methodist;  b.  at  Leeds  Feb.  25,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester  (B.A., 
1862),  and  after  being  a  Wmleyan  minister  from 
1862  to  1881,  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Handsworth  College,  Birmingham,  from  1881  to 
1801.  From  the  latter  year  until  1005  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  honorary  secretary,  and  in  1800- 
1000  was  likewise  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Conference.  He  was  also  joint  editor  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  from  1871  to  1875,  and  in 
1880  represented  the  British  Methodist  Conference 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America.  He  has  written:  Life  of 
Fletcher  of  Madeley  (London,  1885);  Life  of  Witir 
iam  Moriey  Punshon  (1887);  Latin  Hymns  in  the 
Wesleyan  HymnrBook  (1000);  and  In  a  Nook  with 
a  Book  (1007). 

McDowell,  WILLIAM  eraser:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  MiUersburg,  O.,  Feb.  4, 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1870)  and  Boston  University  (S.T.B., 
1882),  and  from  1882  to  1800  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  Lodi,  O.  (1882-83),  Oberlin,  O.  (1883- 
1885),  and  Tiffin,  O.  (1885-00),  after  which  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver  for  nine 
years  (1800-00).  From  1800  to  1004  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  and  in  1004  was 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  1804-00  and  president  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society  in  1005-06,  while  smce  1800  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  C!hristian  Association. 

MACDUFF,  JOHN  ROSS:  Chiuxih  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Bonhard  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  Perthshire, 
May  23,  1818;  d.  at  CJhislehurBt  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Kent,  England,  Apr.  30,  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cat«d  at  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
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pastor  suooeBsively  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire  (1843- 
16^9),  of  St.  Madoes,  Perthshire  (1849-55),  and  of 
Sandyford  parish,  Glasgow  (1855-70).  In  1870  he 
retired  to  Chislehurst  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  religious  literature.  Hb  publica- 
tions were  very  numerous.  They  are  mostly  smaU 
devotional  manuals,  characterised  by  a  devout  and 
practical  imagination,  and  have  been  read  by  thou- 
sands in  his  own  country  and  in  America.  Possibly 
of  these  the  two  most  famous  volumes  are  The 
Morning  and  Night  Watches  (in  one  vol.,  London, 
323d  thousand  in  1904);  and  The  Mind  and  Words 
of  Jesus  (in  one  vol.,  341st  thousand).  He  wrote 
^so  verse,  of  which  he  issued  a  collected  edition. 
Matin  and  Vesper  BeOs  (2  vols.,  1898).  Two  of  his 
hymns  have  foimd  their  way  into  hymn-books, 
"  Christ  is  coming,"  and  ''  Everlasting  Arms  of 
love."  His  autobiography,  Reminiscences  of  a 
Lofng  Life^  by  the  Author  of  Morning  and  Night 
Watches,  appeared  1896. 

Bduoorapht:  Ck>nBuIt,  besides  the  R€mini9eenm9,  ut.  sup, 
edited  by  his  daughter,  S.  W.  Duffield,  Bnoliah  Hymtu, 
pp.  85-«7,  New  York,  1886;   Julian.  Hymnolooy,  p.  706. 

MACEDOHIA  ni  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE:  After 
the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  b.c.)  Macedonia  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  and  was  divided  into  four 
districts.  In  146  B.C.  it  became  a  province,  and 
under  Augustus  it  passed  to  the  senate;  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  it  was  an  imperial  chai^ge 
and  was  united  with  Achaia;  but  after  44  b.c.  it 
belonged  again  to  the  Senate.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  it  was  again  divided  into  four 
provinces.  Ptolenueus  (iii.  13)  thus  describes  its 
extent:  "  On  the  east  the  river  Nestus  formed  the 
boundary  toward  Thracia,  so  that  Philippi  politic- 
ally belonged  to  Macedonia.  [This  agrees  with 
Acts  xvi.  9,  where  the  '  man  of  Macedonia '  ap- 
peared to  Paul  asking  him  to  come  over  into  Mace- 
donia, who  went  by  way  of  Samothrace  directly  to 
Neapolis-Philippi,  passing  around  Thrace.]  On 
the  north,  Macedonia  bordered  on  Dalmatia-Illyri- 
cum;  in  the  west,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  south- 
em  boundary  is  imcertain."  As  in  other  provinces, 
there  was  also  a  provincial  council  for  Bfacedonia 
which  probably  met  in  Thessalonica,  which  was 
called  the  "  first  [city]  of  Macedonia."  The  prin- 
cipal cities  were  connected  by  the  Via  EgnaJtia,  a 
fine  militaiy  road,  which  Paul  used  from  Neapolis 
to  Thessalonica.  From  Neapolis,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Thasos,  the  road  led  to  Philippi,  a  city 
founded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Octavianus 
planted  a  Roman  colony  there  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  12) 
which  was  considerably  enlarged  after  the  battle 
at  Actium.  The  population  was  almost  entirely 
Roman,  as  the  many  Latin  inscriptions  prove. 
The  masters  of  the  prophesying  slaves  (Acts  xvi. 
16-21)  were  Romans.  The  officers  also  were  Ro- 
mans (pnetors,  not  politarchs).  The  number  of 
Jews  in  Philippi  seems  to  have  been  not  very  large, 
for  Paul  intended  to  stay  there  only  a  few  days, 
and  a  congregation  seems  not  to  have  existed  at 
all.  Acts  xvi.  13  says  nothing  of  a  synagogue  (as 
in  xvii.  1),  it  mentions  only  a  praying-place  for 
women  outside  of  the  gate  by  the  river.  The  next 
two  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  at  which  Paul 
only  touched,    were   Amplupolis   and   Apollonia. 


Then  comes  Thessalonica,  formerly  called  Therms. 
According  to  Philip  it  was  a  free  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  very 
populous.  It  had  its  politarchs  (Acts  xvii.  6), 
though  their  number  is  imcertain,  also  a  coimdl 
{demos,  Acts  xvii.  6).  The  politarchs  had  police 
jurisdiction  and  were  responsible  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  order  and  quiet  in  the  city  (xvii.  6 
sqq).  That  Paul  selected  this  important  commer- 
cial city  as  a  missionary  field  is  in  accord  with  his 
custom;'  in  the  Acts  a  further  motive  was  the  fact 
that  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews  was  there.  This 
"  would  mean  that  the  Jews  of  the  entire  district, 
including  those  of  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  cen- 
tered their  worship  at  Thessalonica  "  (Zahn) .  Thus  is 
explained  also  why  the  apostle  passed  by  AinphipoUs 
and  Apollonia.  The  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Thessa- 
lonica must  have  been  very  great;  it  was  felt  even  at 
Berea,  the  first  city  to  go  over  to  the  Romans  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  This  last  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  Macedonia.  (J.  Weiss.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  M«rquardt,  ROmUehe  StOiOiaverwaUuno, 
i.  316-321,  Leiprio.  1881;  W.  M.  Leake,  TnveU  in  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  London,  1836;  T.  A.  Desdevisee-du- 
Desert,  Oiographie  aneienne  de  la  MaeSdoine,  Paris,  1863; 
L.  Heusey,  Mieeion  arehSo1ooi4ue  de  MacSdoine,  Paris. 
1876;  B.  Nieoe,  OeaekidUe  der  griechiedien  und  makedoni- 
eehen  Staaten  eeit  der  SdUaeht  bei  Chaeronea,  8  parte, 
Ootha,  1893-1903;  W.  II.  Ramsay,  Church  in  Oie  Ronuin 
Empire,  pp.  149,  151,  156.  168,  160,  London,  1893;  idem. 
8L  Paul  the  Travetler  and  Rtman  Citiaen,  chaps.  ix.--x^ 
ib.  1897. 

MACEDONIUS,  mas''e-d6'ni-U8,  AHD  THE 
MACEDONIAN  SECT. 

Early  Aocounts  (S  1). 

Apparent  Facts  in  Life  of  Maoedoniua  (8  2). 

Critical  Account  of  His  Life  (S  3). 

The  Sect  (S  4). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  name 
of  Bfacedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  became 
accepted  as  that  of  a  heresiarch.  Jerome,  writing 
in  that  city  about  380,  mentions  him  as  intruded 
into  the  see  by  the  Arian  party,  and  says  that  the 
Bfacedonian  heresy  takes  its  name  from  him.  About 

the  same  time  Damasus,  in  his  twenty- 

X.  Eariy    four  anathemas  against  various  here- 

AcoountB.    tics,    pronounced   one   against    "  the 

Macedonians,  who,  coming  out  of  the 
Arian  stock,  changed  their  name  but  not  their  pei^ 
fidy  ";  and  in  383  and  384  Theodosius  enforced  re- 
pressive measures  not  only  against  Eunomians  and 
Arians  but  also  against  Macedonians.  From  this 
time  his  name  was  known  in  the  West  as  that  of  a 
heresiarch.  Rufinus  relates  (c.  402)  that  the  Arians 
split  about  361  into  three  groups,  Arians  proper, 
Eunomians,  and  Macedonians,  and  Augustine  about 
the  same  time  enimierates  the  eastern  heretics  sim- 
ilarly, and  afterward  (428)  places  the  Biacedonians, 
"  whom  the  Greeks  call  also  Pneumatomachi,"  in  his 
Ust  of  heretics.  The  term  Macedonians  must  have 
been  common  in  Constantinople  about  380-384;  but 
it  is  not  met  in  the  older  eastern  literature — ^neither 
in  Athanasius,  nor  in  Basil,  nor  in  the  Ust  of  heretics 
given  by  Epiphanius;  nor  is  it  used  by  the  council 
of  381  in  the  canon  (i.)  which  condemns  the  "  Semi- 
Arians  or  Pneumatomachi."  Canon  vii.,  which 
deals  with  the  reception  into  the  Church  of  "  Mace- 
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donians/'  is  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  coun- 
cil. Theodoret  mentions  briefly  that  after  his  de- 
position Macedonius  became  ''  the  leader  of  a  heresy 
of  his  own  ";  but  otherwise  he  names  him  only  in 
quoting  the  anathemas  of  Damasus.  The  historians 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  writing  in  Constantinople, 
are  the  first  to  make  frequent  mention  of  him  and 
his  party,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  Mace- 
donians became  a  well-known  group  of  heretics  in 
the  Blast.  The  definite  name  of  Macedonians  can 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  used  in  the  East 
before  380. 

These  and  other  similar  facts  can  be  explained 
only  by  sa3ring  that  Macedonius  had  an  importance 
rather  for  Constantinopolitan  than  for  general 
church  history.  The  circuimstances  of  his  life  are 
not  easy  to  trace  accurately;  but  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dications given  will  be  useful.   According  to  Socrates 

and  Sozomen,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
2.  Apparent  der  of  Constantinople  (c.  340),  Mace- 
Facts  in  Life  donius  was  put  up  by  the  Arian  party 
of  Macedo-  as  their  candidate  in  opposition  to  the 
nius.        properly  elected  and  orthodox  Paul, 

whom  the  Emperor  Constantius  set 
aside  through  a  synod  and  replaced  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  After  Eusebius'  death  there  was  an- 
other contest  between  the  same  two  candidates. 
Once  more  Constantius,  at  the  cost  of  much  popu- 
lar disorder,  expelled  Paul,  and  tacitly  allowed 
Macedonius  to  take  possession  of  the  see.  Paul 
went  to  Rome  and  Julius  awarded  him  his  see, 
which  he  claimed  in  person,  while  the  Arians,  gath- 
ered at  Antioch,  protested  against  the  interference 
of  Julius  in  eastern  matters.  Constantius  had  Paul 
seized  and  banished  to  Thessalonica,  and  Macedo- 
nius was  forcibly  installed,  after  a  riot  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost.  Constans  took  up  the  cause  of  Paul, 
but  without  success  until,  after  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  (347)  had  declared  in  favor  of  Paul,  Athana- 
sius,  and  Marcellus,  he  induced  his  brother  by  actual 
threats  of  war  to  restore  them.  When,  however, 
Constans  died  in  350,  Constantius  reversed  his 
action,  and  Paul  was  banished  to  Cucusus  and 
strangled  there.  Macedonius,  now  in  undisturbed 
possession,  persecuted  the  orthodox  party,  but  ulti- 
mately fell  into  disgrace  with  Constantius  and  was 
deposed  at  a  synod  in  Constantinople  (360),  after 
which  he  broke  away  from  the  Acacians  and  founded 
a  sect  of  his  own. 

A  thorough  examination,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments shows  that  they  are  not  reliable  in  several 
particulars;  and  a  more  trustworthy  account  may 
be  made  up  from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
and  the  statements  of  Athanasius  (Historia  Arior 
norunif  vii.,  and  Apoloffia  defuga,  iii.),  and  of  Jerome. 

From  these  sources    it  appears  that 

3.  Critical  Paul  had  been  banished  to  Pontus  by 

Account  of  Constantine,  and  that  he  had  already 

His  Life,     been  bishop  of  Constantinople  for  some 

time  before  Eusebius  was  set  up  (at 
latest  in  338),  and  that  Macedonius,  who  had  once 
accused  him  in  the  presence  of  Athanasius,  was 
then  his  presbyter.  When  Eusebius  set  his  mind 
on  winning  the  bishopric,  the  old  charges  were  re- 
vived; Constantius  banished  him  in  chains  to  Sin- 
gara  in  Mesopotamia,  then  to  Emesa,  and  finally  to 


Cucusus,  where  his  persecutors  put  him  to  death 
with  the  help  of  the  Prefect  Philippus.  The  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica  does  not  mention  him, 
naming  only  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Asclepas. 
The  eastern  bishops  there  asserted  that  he  had  as- 
sented to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius;  that 
be  was  himself  condenmed  long  before  342;  that  in 
342  he  went  into  exile;  and  that  it  was  Maximin  of 
Treves  who  entered  into  communion  with  him  and 
effected  his  restoration.  Paul  was,  according  to 
all  the  indications  here  given,  not  at  Sardica,  nor 
at  the  time  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  apparently 
in  exile.  The  most  probable  conclusion  from  the 
whole  difficult  matter  is  that  Paul  died  at  the  ear- 
liest in  35L  In  any  case  Macedonius  was  in  sole 
possession  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  from  342  or 
343.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  accounts  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
of  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  though  it 
is  credible  that  he  filled  as  many  sees  as  he  could 
reach  with  his  partisans.  The  statement  of  Soc- 
rates and  Sozomen  that  he  adhered  to  the  Acacian 
or  court  party  until  360  is  certainly  wrong;  Phi- 
lostorgius  relates  that  Basil  of  Ancyra  won  him  to 
his  side,  Sabinus  of  Heraclea  reckons  him  among 
the  Homoiousians,  Epiphanius  calls  him  a  partizan 
of  Basil,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  358  by 
George  of  Laodioea  proves  that  he  was  all  alpng  on 
the  Homoiousian  side.  With  this  party  he  sup- 
ported Basil  in  Seleucia  against  the  Acacians,  and 
as  a  member  of  it  he  was  deposed  at  the  synod  of 
360.  That  his  death  followed  soon  afterward  is  a 
natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  actions  of  his  party 
after  364.  Thus  he  would  scarcely  have  had  time 
to  found  a  separate  sect  after  his  deposition;  and 
his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
not  peculiar  to  him,  but  were  shared  by  all  the 
Homoiousians.  Nor  was  this  question  much  de- 
bated in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  before  367. 
The  development  of  the  "  Macedonian "  sect, 
held  to  be  heretical  on  this  point,  began  in  Alexan- 
dria.   During  his  third  exile  (356-362)  Athanasius 

heard  of  people  who  regarded  the  Holy 

4.  The      Ghost  as  a  creature,  and  in  four  letters 

Sect        to  Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis  defended 

the  homoousia  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only 
true  doctrine.  To  him,  after  his  long  residence  in 
the  West  (where  since  Tertullian  this  doctrine  had 
been  firmly  established)  it  could  present  no  difficul- 
ties, and  fell  in  easily  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the 
Homoiousians  and  with  the  so-called  "  young  Ni- 
cene  "  party,  brought  up  in  Origenistic  traditions. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  say 
about  381 : ''  Of  the  wise  amongst  us,  some  hold  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  p(Twer  {energeia),  others  a  crea- 
ture, others  for  God,  and  still  others  are  unwilling 
to  decide,  out  of  reverence  (as  they  say)  for  the 
Scriptures,  which  do  not  speak  plainly  on  the  mat- 
ter.'' The  question  how  it  came  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  supporters  of  the  various  views  is  im- 
possible to  answer  with  certainty;  the  decisive  ele- 
ments were  probably  the  authority  of  Athanasius, 
the  requirement  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  that 
the  homoousia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  acknowl- 
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edged,  and  the  prompt  responfie  of  Meletius  of  An- 
tioch.  The  breach  between  Basil  of  Cnsaiea  and 
Eustathius  in  373  seems  to  have  marked  a  tuming- 
^  point  in  the  controversy.  The  Pneumatomachi 
were  regarded  as  semi-Arians,  and  condemned  as 
such  in  381,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  were  heterodox  in  their  Christology.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  preaching  in  Constantinople  on  the 
Pentecost  of  that  year,  speaks  of  them  as  "  sound 
in  regard  to  the  Son/'  and  efforts  were  made  to 
win  them  in  a  brotherly  spirit  by  reminding  them 
i  of  their  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed — which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  did  not  attempt  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Refusing  to  treat  and 
leaving  the  council  to  the  number  of  thirty-six, 
they  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and,  after  fruit- 
less negotiations  in  383,  became  subject  to  the 
edicts  of  Theodosius.  But  Macedonius  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  development  after  360.  That 
i  the  Pneumatomachi  in  Constantinople  were  named 
after  him  about  380-387  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  disciples  there,  holding  aloof  from  the  dominant 
Homoians,  were  not  strong  enough  after  his  death 
to  set  up  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  were  thus  still 
called  after  the  man  whose  deposition  had  inaugu- 
rated their  separation  from  the  Homoians.  In  a 
word,  it  has  seldom  been  the  ill  fortune  of  a  man 
•  to  win  the  name  of  a  heresiarch  on  such  slight 
grounds  as  have  sufficed  in  the  case  of  Macedonius. 
According  to  Socrates,  none  of  the  separatist  groups 
were  persecuted  or  disturbed  in  their  worship  except 
the  Eunomians,  and  Nestorius  was  the  first,  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cyzicus,  to  take  away  the  churches 
of  the  ''  Macedonians  "  and  thus  force  some  of  them 
back  into  the  orthodox  fold.  The  rest  probably  died 
out  by  degrees.    See  Arianish.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Biblxoobaprt:  The  sources  an  indioated  in  the  text.  Con- 
sult further:  the  Opera  of  Damasus  in  MPL^  ziii.  109- 
442;  J.  Vogt,  BMioiheea  hUtoriea  heereMiologiecB,  i.  1,  pp. 
165-190,  Hamburg,  1723;  F.  Loofs,  Buaiaihitu  von  Se- 
ba^te,  Halle,  1898;  J.  Gummerus,  DU  homdtuianUche 
ParUi  hU  mm  Tode  dea  Konttantius^  Leipeic,  1900;  Nean- 
der.  Chrittian  Churdi,  v.  186;  Moeller,  ChrUtian  Church, 
i  392-393;   8cha£F,  Chrittian  Church,  iii  639-«40,  664. 

HacEWEH,  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSOH:  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  14, 

9  185L  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (1866-70),  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874),  GOttingen,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Hall,  Glasgow  (1877-80).  In 
1874-75  he  was  deputy  professor  of  Greek,  and  from 
1875  to  1877  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  also  classical 
examiner  for  degrees  in  1881-84.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Moffat  (1880- 

>  1886),  of  Anderston  Church,  Glasgow  (1886-89), 
and  of  Claremont  Church,  in  the  same  city  (1889- 
1901).  Since  1901  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Unity  Society  for  Scotland. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  liberal  and 
Evangelical,  and  as  belonging  to  the  historical 
school,  as  well  as  a  "  resolute  advocate  of  central 

f  and  unifying  beliefs,"  although  non-controversial 
and  declining  to  be  ranked  with  any  party.  He 
has  edited  John  Ker's  Ledurea  on  Preaching  (Lon- 
don, 1886),  and  has  written:  Ldfe  of  Alexander  Mac- 
Ewen,  D.D.,  his  father  (Glasgow^  187d);  Origin  of 
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Roman  Satiric  Poetry  (Oxford,  1876);  Si,  Jerome 
(London,  1878);  The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece 
(1890);  Life  and  Letters  of  Pnncipal  Caime  (1894); 
and  The  Erskinea,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  (Edinburgh, 
1900). 

McFADYEN,  JOHN  EDGAR:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  17,  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1890), 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1895),  and  Marburg,  and  at  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  was  successively 
Snell  exhibitioner,  Oxford  (1890-93)  and  George  A. 
Clark  fellow,  Glasgow  (1893-97).  Since  1898  he 
has  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  theology  he 
is  "  a  believer  in  reverent  but  fearless  investigation." 
He  has  written:  The  Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and 
Priestly  Historians  (New  York,  1900);  The  Divine 
Pursuit  (Chicago,  1900);  In  the  Hour  of  Silence 
(1902);  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Christian 
Church  (New  York,  1903);  The  Messages  of  the 
PealmisU  (1904);  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1905);  The  Prayers  of  the  Bible  (1906) ;  Ten  Studies 
in  the  Psalms  (1907);  and  The  City  with  Founda- 
tions (1909). 

McFARLAHD,  JOHN  THOMAS:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University, 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  la.  (A.B.,  1873),  and 
the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University  (B.D., 
1878).  His  principal  pastorates,  since  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  1873,  have  been  at  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Peoria,  111.  (1880-82),  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
(1891-96),  New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1897-99),  and  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1899- 
1905).  He  was  vice-president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  from  1882  to  1884,  and  president  from 
1884  to  1891,  and  since  1894  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  literature  for  his  denomination. 

McGARVEY,  JOHN  WILLIAM:  Disciple;  b. 
at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Mar.  1,  1829.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bethany  CoUege,  Bethany,  W.  Va.  (A.B., 
1850),  and  after  conducting  a  private  school  for 
boys  from  1850  to  1852  and  being  the  head  of  a 
boarding-school  from  1856  to  1858,  besides  hold- 
ing pastorates  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  Dover,  Mo.,  and 
Lexington,  Ky.,  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred 
history  at  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  in 
1865,  a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Since  1895 
he  has  also  been  president  of  the  same  institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  Kentucky  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  nearly  forty  years  and  of  the 
Christian  Education  Society  for  over  thirty,  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  department  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism in  The  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati)  since 
1893.  In  theology  he  is  strongly  conservative  on 
questions  connected  with  Biblical  criticism.  He  has 
written:  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  (Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1863);  Commentary  on  Matthew  and 
Mark  (1867);  Lands  of  the  BibU  (1881);  Text  and 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  (1886);  Credibility  and 
Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  (1891);  McOarvey's 
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aernuma  (1894);  JemiB  and  Jonah  (1897);  and  The 
Aulhanhtp  of  Deuieronomy  (1902). 

McGARVET,  WILLIAM:  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Philadelphia  Aug.  14,  1861.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1886. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  (1886);  was  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  EvangeUsts,  Philadelphia  (1886-96); 
rector  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  Philadelphia  (1896-1908); 
but  in  1908,  together  with  his  assistant  clergy,  em- 
braced Roman  Catholicism,  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  conversion  being  his  fear  that  a  so-called 
"  open  pulpit "  would  be  permitted  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  While  in  his  former  communion  he 
was  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Compan- 
ions of  the  Saviour  and  chaplain  general  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Mary  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
written:  The  Cerenumiee  of  a  Low  CeUbration  (Mil- 
waukee, 1891);  Liturgia  AmerioamB  (Philadelphia, 
1895);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  Real  Preeence  (Milwaukee,  1900);  and  Cere- 
moniee  of  the  Maes  (in  collaboration  with  C.  P.  A. 
Burnett;  New  York,  1905). 

McGIFFERT,  ARTHXTR  CUSHMAll:  Congre- 
gationaUst;  b.  at  Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1861. 
He  was  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College  (A.B., 
1882),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1885),  and  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  (Ph.D.,  Marburg,  1888).  Returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  inr 
Btructor  in  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  until  1890,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  the  same 
subject.  Three  years  later  (1893),  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and 
has  written,  in  addition  to  translating  the  ''  Eccle- 
siastical History"  of  Eusebius  (New  York,  1890), 
Dialogue  between  a  Chrietian  and  a  Jew  entitled 
hvTipo^  HaviffKOV  koI  ^i^uvo^  'lovSaiov  rpbc  fi6vax6v  riva 
(New  York,  1888);  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  (1897);  The  Apostles'  Creed  (1902); 
and  The  Christian  Point  of  View  (in  collaboration 
with  F.  Brown  and  G.  W.  Knox;  1902). 

McGREADY,  JAMES:  Presbyterian;  b.  in  western 
Pennsylvania  about  1758  or  1760;  d.  at  Henderson, 
Ky.,  Feb.,  1817.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  a  school  in  Cannonsbuig,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13,  1788.  His  first  parish  was  in 
Orange  County,  N.  C.,  but  in  1796  he  moved  to 
Logan  County,  Ky.,  where,  beginning  in  1797,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  revival,  holding 
the  first  camp-meetings  there  in  July,  1800.  It  was 
partly  due  to  his  influence  in  ordaining  young  men 
who  were  without  a  classical  education  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  seceded  from  the  main 
body  (see  Prbsbtterians).  McGready,  who  had 
really  never  seceded,  was  speedUy  reconciled  to  his 
church,  having  been  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
only  a  year  or  two,  and  was  sent  in  1811  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  found  churches  in  southern  Indiana.  His 
BermoQS  were  edited  by  J.  Smith  (vol.  L,  Louisville, 


1831;  vol.  ii.,  Nashville,  1833).    See  Revivals  of 

Rbuoion,  IIL,  2,  §  2. 

Bibuoobapht:  E.  H.  Gillett,  HigL  cf  tib«  PrmbyUrian 
Chvnh,  U.  8.  A..  gMwim,  Philadelphia.  1864;  R.  Y.  Foa- 
tor.  in  Amenean  Church  History  Serim,  xL  260,  281.  268, 
272.  New  Yotk,  1804. 

MACOfiRUS:  A  fortress  in  Perea,  nine  miles 
east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  identified 
with  the  modem  Mkawr.  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
Jannsus,  destroyed  by  Gabinius,  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Josephus  points  it  out  as  the  place 
in  which  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist 
took  place. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sotiroee  are:  Joeephiu.  War,  I.,  v.  8,  II., 
xviiL  6,  VIL.  vi  1-2,  4;  Ant,  XIV.,  v.  4.  XVIII..  v.  1-2; 
Pliny.  Hiat  not,,  ▼.  16.  72.  Coneult:  Q.  A.  Smith,  Hi»- 
torieal  Orography  <4  ^  Hol^t  Land,  pp.  66(MS70,  Lcmdon, 
1897;  SchOrer.  OeuhuklB,  L  438-441  ei  paanm.  Eng. 
traiuL.  L.  ii.  260-261  et  panim, 

MACHPELAH:  The  name  of  the  cave,  or  of  the 
place  near  Hebron  where  the  cave  was  situated, 
which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for 
a  family  sepulcher.  The  name  occurs  only  Gen. 
zziii.  9,  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13;  and  accord- 
ing to  these  passages  and  their  context  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah 
were  buried  there.  The  place  which  holds  what  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  cave  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  194  feet  long  and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  con- 
structed of  huge  stones,  and  reminding  one,  both 
in  design  and  workmanship,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Within  this  enclosure 
is  a  Mohammedan  mosque;  and  strangers,  that  is, 
non-Mohammedans,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
buUding.  In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accom- 
panied by  Dean  Stanley,  visited  Hebron;  and,  on 
special  orders  from  Constantinople,  the  mosque 
was  opened  to  them.  In  1882  the  same  courtesy 
was  extended  during  a  visit  paid  by  Princes 
Albert  \lctor  and  Geoige  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  Canon  Dalton,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Capt. 
Conder. 

Bxbliookapht:  An  indiapeneable  account,  historical  in 
method  and  Bummariiing  the  accounts  of  travelers  from 
the  fourth  century  on.  as  well  as  giving  exact  referenoea 
to  collections  and  sources,  is  found  in  DB,  iii.  197-202. 
Consult  further:  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  iL  381-388,  686.  New  York.  1860;  A.  P.  Stanley. 
Lecturet  on  the  Uietory  qf  tihe  Jewish  Church,  L  636  sqq., 
ib.  1863;  J.  Fergusson,  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple, 
London.  1865;  C.  Ritter,  Comparative  Oeooraphy  qf  Palea- 
tine,  iii.  306-323.  Edinburgh.  1866;  P.  Bchaff.  ThrmM^ 
Bible  Lande,  pp.  212  sqq..  New  York,  1878;  PEF.  Memr 
air;  Survey  <^  We^em  Paleetine,  iii  305.  London.  1883. 

McILVAINE,  CHARLES  PBTTIT:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  June  18, 
1799;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  14,  1873.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816,  then  spent  two 
years  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C., 
1820-25,  chaplain  to  the  United  States  senate  1822 
and  1824,  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1825- 
1827,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  1827- 
1832,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  reveal^  religion 
and  sacred  antiquities  in  New  York  University 
1831-32*,  and  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  1832- 
1873.    He  was  also  president  of  Kenyon  College, 
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Gambier,  O.,  1832-40,  and  the  head  of  the  theo- 
logical Beminary  of  his  diocese.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  sanitaxy  commission, 
and  in  1861,  in  company  with  Archbishop  Hughes 
and  Thurlow  Weed,  he  went  to  England  on  a  semi- 
official mission  in  connection  with  the  Trent  affair. 
He  was  a  pronoimced  ''  Evangelical/'  and  for  years 
he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Low-church 
party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His 
prindpcd  works  are,  The  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(New  York,  1832),  lectures  delivered  at  New  York 
University;  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romish  and  Anglican  Churdies  (Philadelphia, 
1841),  which  was  regarded  as  a  good  refutation  of 
the  Oxford  school;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  (1844) ; 
and  The  Truth  and  the  Life  (New  York,  1855), 
twenty-two  sermons. 
Bibuoorapbt:    W.  Carxu,  MemoriaU  of  Rev,  C.  P.  MelU 

wiiM,  New  York,  1881;    W.  S.  Peiry,  The  EpUcopate  in 

Ammioa,  p.  65,  ib.  1895. 

ICACK,  ALEXANDER.    See  Dunkebs,  L,  {{  1-2. 

XACKAT,  ALEXAHDER  MURDOCH:  Mission- 
ary to  Uganda;  b.  at  Rhymie  (31  m.  n.w.  of  Abei^ 
dcen)  Oct.  13,  1849;  d.  at  Uganda  Feb.  4,  1890. 
He  studied  at  the  Free  Ohurch  Training  School  for 
Teachers  at  Edinbuigh,  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  Berlin.  He  displajred  a  great  aptitude  for 
mechanics,  and  spent  several  years  as  a  draftsman 
in  Germany.  In  1875  he  offered  his  services  as  a 
nussionary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was 
accepted,  reached  Zanzibar  on  his  way  to  his  field 
May  30,  1876,  and  Uganda  in  Nov.,  1878.  There, 
largely  through  his  knowledge  of  practical  me- 
chanics, he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Mutesa;  but 
when  Mwanga  came  to  the  throne  in  1884,  Mackay's 
position  became  difficult  because  of  the  king's  op- 
position, and  there  was  little  change  when  Kiwewa 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1888.  Mackay  still  held 
on,  however,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  courage, 
energy,  and  devotion  that  the  mission  in  Uganda  is 
in  ita  present  flourishing  condition  (see  Africa,  II., 
Uganda).  He  fell  a  victim  to  malarial  fever,  and 
succumbed  after  four  days  of  illness,  having  spent 
fourteen  years  in  Africa  without  once  having  visited 
his  native  countxy. 
Bibuoobapht:   Alexander  M.  Mackay,  Pioneer  Missionary 

of  Oie  Chur^  Missionary  Society  in  Uganda;  by  his  Sister^ 

new  ed.,  London,  1899;    Alexander  Mackay,  Missionary 

Hero  of  Uganda,  ib.  1893. 

MACKA7-SMITH,  ALEXANDER:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop-coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  2,  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B., 
1872),  and  received  his  theological  training  partly 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  partly  in 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1876  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the  fol- 
lowing jrear.  After  being  successively  curate  of 
Grace  Church,  Boston  (1877-80),  and  St.  Thomas's, 
New  York  City  (1880-86),  he  was  first  archdeacon 
of  New  York  from  1887  to  1893,  and  from  the  lat^ 
ter  year  to  1902  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  bishop- 
coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania,  after  having  declined 
the  coadjutor-bishopric  of  Kansas. 


McEEHZIE,  ALEXANDER:  CongregationaUst; 
b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Harvard 
College  (A.B.,  1859),  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inaxy,  graduating  in  1861.  Ordained  in  1861,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Augusta,  Me., 
in  1861,  and  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1867.  In  1882  he  acted  as  lecturer  on 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  in  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  wrote:  Ttoo  Boys  (Boston,  1870);  History  of  First 
Church  in  Cambridge  (1873);  Cambridge  Sermons 
(1883);  Some  Things  Abroad  (1887);  Christ  Himself 
(1891);  A  Door  Opened  (1898);  Divine  Farce  in 
Life  of  the  World  (1899);  bsA  Getting  One* s  Bearing 
(New  York,  1903). 

MACEEHZIE,  CHARLES  FREDERICK:  Bishop 
of  Central  Africa;  b.  at  Portmore  (5  m.  n.  of 
Peebles),  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1825;  d. 
on  the  island  of  Malo  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Shire 
and  Ruo  rivers;  415  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mozambique), 
British  Central  Africa,  Jan.  31,  1862.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848;  M.A.,  1851),  and 
became  fellow  of  Caius  College  and  curate  of  Has- 
lingfield,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1851.  In  1855  he  ao- 
compiU^ied  J.  W.  Colenso,  bishop  of  Natal,  to  Africa. 
He  officiated  as  priest  among  the  English  settlers, 
first  at  Durban,  and  afterward  at  a  post  on  the 
Umhlali  river.  In  1859  he  returned  to  England, 
but  in  1860  he  sailed  for  Cape  Town  as  head  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  There  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Central  Africa  Jan.  1, 
1861.  He  settled  aj;  Magomero,  in  the  Manganja 
territory,  and  labored  there  for  almost  a  year. 
While  hurrying  to  meet  Livingstone  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever  and  died. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  H.  Goodwin,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Madcenae, 
London,  1865;  FranciB  Awdry,  An  Elder  Sister:  a  short 
Sketch  of  Annie  Mackeneie  and  her  Brother,  Ote  Missionary 
Bishop,  London,  1878;   DNB,  xzxv.  13&-138. 


MACKENZIE,  JOHN  KENNETH:  Medical  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  Aug.  25,  1850;  d. 
at  Tien-tsin,  China,  Apr.  1,  1888.  His  education 
was  in  a  Bristol  private  school,  his  conversion  took 
place  in  one  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings 
held  in  Bristol  in  1867,  where  he  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship for  a  couple  of  years.  He  then  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Determining  to  become  a 
medical  missionaxy  he  studied  at  Bristol  and  Lon- 
don from  1870  to  1874  and  went  to  China  under 
appointment  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
He  opened  the  medical  station  at  Hankow  in  1875 
and  stayed  there  tiU  1879,  when  from  motives  of 
health  he  moved  to  Tien-tsin  where  he  conducted 
the  hospital  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual gifts  and  by  his  professional  skill,  his  ability 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  his  de- 
voted life  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  missionaries, 
although  his  career  was  so  short. 
Biblxoorapht:    Mn.  Mary  Isabella  Brsrson,  John  Kenneth 

Mackeneie,  Medical  Missionary  in  China,  London,  1801. 

MACKENZIE,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS:  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Fauresmith  (80  m.  s.e.  of  Kim- 
berley).  Orange  Free  Colony,  South  Africa,  July  16, 
1859.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
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burgh  (M.A.,  1881),  the  Congregational  Theolog- 
ical Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  the  universitieB  of  G6t- 
tingen  and  Marburg  (1881-82).  He  then  entered 
the  ministry  of  his  denomination,  and  held  succes- 
sive pastorates  at  Montrose,  Kincardineshire  (1882- 
1889),  and  Momingside,  Edinburgh  (1889-96). 
From  1895  to  1903  he  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminaxy,  and 
since  1904  has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject 
and  president  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  written:  The  Ethics  of  Gambling  (London, 
1893);  The  Revelation  of  the  Christ  (1893);  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Progress  of  Man  (Chicago,  1897); 
South  Africa:  Its  History,  Heroes,  and  Wars  (1900); 
and  John  Mackenzie,  South  African  Missionary  and 
Statesman  (biography  of  his  father;  New  York,  1902). 

McKIBBni,  Wn^LIAM:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  May  24,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1869),  and  after  studying 
law  at  Philadelphia,  entered  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates 
at  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsbuig 
(1873-74),  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1874-79),  Second  Presbjrterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burg (1880-88),  and  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wahiut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  0.(1888-1904).  Since  1904 
he  has  been  president  and  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

MACKIE,  GEORGE  MOKRO:  Scotch  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Banchory  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen), 
Ejncardineshire,  Oct.  27,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  since  1880  has 
been  minister  of  the  Anglo-American  congregation 
and  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish 
Mission  at  Beirut,  Syria.  In  addition  to  his  mis- 
sionary and  pastoral  work,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  oriental  life  as  illustrative  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  theology  holds  **  that  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian  by  giving  himself  to  Christ  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place for  His  Spirit;  that  this  indwelling  will 
show  itself  in  likeness  to  Christ  personally,  and 
socially  in  kindness  to  all  in  whom  the  same  Spirit 
is  already  dwelling  or  desiring  to  dwell;  and  that 
in  the  statesmanship  of  the  Gospel,  while  all  past 
and  present  forms  of  church  membership  and  gov- 
ernment have  rendered  in  their  day  most  import 
tant  service,  they  are  quite  unable  to  produce  that 
conception  of  a  great  citizenship  that  is  necessary 
for  a  kingdom  that  is  destined  to  conquer  the  world 
for  Christ."  He  has  written  Bible  Manners  and 
Customs  (Edinburgh,  1898). 

McEHi,  JOHN:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Tokyo,  Japan;  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  17, 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Griswold  College, 
Davenport,  la.  (A.B.,  1876),  and  Nashotah  House, 
Nashotah,  Wis.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1879.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  working  for  a  brief  time  in  the  diocese  of 
Chicago,  he  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  (1880), 
where  in  thirteen  years  he  was  able  to  report  seven- 
teen stations  and  substations,  with  headquarters 


at  Osaka.    In  1893  he  was  oooiisecrated  missionary 
bbhop  of  Tokyo. 

McKDC,  RANDOLPH  HARRISON:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  15,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
(A.B.,  1861),  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  1866,  after  hav- 
ing been  curate  of  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore, 
in  1865-66.  He  then  heki  successive  rectorates  at 
St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (1866-67),  Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.  (1867-75),  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  Qty  (1875-86),  and  Trinity,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (1886^88).  Since  1889  he  has  been  rec- 
tor oH  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  likewise  president  of  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  from  1904  to  1907,  and 
has  written:  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles 
(New  York,  1879);  The  Nature  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  (1880);  Future  Punishment  (1883);  Bread 
in  the  Desert,  and  other  Sermons  (1887);  Christ  and 
Modem  History  (1893);  Leo  XI 11.  at  the  Bar  of 
History  (Washington,  D.  C,  1897);  Present  Day 
Problems  of  Christian  Thought  (New  York,  1900); 
The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year  (1902);  The  Con- 
federate  Soldier ,  his  Motives  and  Aims  (Washing- 
ton, 1904);  and  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch 
(New  York,  1906). 

McKEfNEY,  ALEXANDER  HARRIS:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  New  York  City  July  28,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (A.B.,  1881),  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1886),  and  New 
York  University  (Ph.D.,  1891).  He  taught  school 
in  1881-83,  and  has  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Romeyn  Chapel,  New  York  City  (1886),  and  Olivet 
Memorial  Church  in  the  same  city  (1887-99). 
From  1899  to  1903  he  was  superintendent  of  Inter- 
denominational Sunday-school  Work  in  New  York 
State,  and  in  1904  was  associate  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Lesson  Helps,  while  since  1905  he  has  been 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  theology  he  describes  his  position 
as  that  of  one  **  always  working  toward  the  best." 
He  has  written :  The  Bible  School  Manual  (New  York. 
1898);  BibU  School  Pedagogy  (1900);  The  ChiU 
for  Christ  (Chicago,  1902);  After  the  Primary, 
What?  (1904);  and  The  Pastor  and  Teacher  Train- 
ing (Nashville,  1905). 

MACKINTOSH,  CHARLES  HENRY:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1820; 
d.  at  Cheltenham  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester)  Nov.  2, 
1896.  He  was  schoolmaster  at  Westport,  Coimty 
Mayo,  Ireland,  for  a  few  years.  But  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  evangelism 
and  pastoral  ministry  as  well  as  to  religious  joui^ 
nalism,  as  editor  of  the  monthly  periodical  Things 
New  and  Old;  and  to  religious  literature.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Notes  by  C.  H.  M.  on  all  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
being  sold  in  enormous  quantity,  especially  in  the 
United  States;  so  that  the  initials  "C.  H.  M." 
under  which  they  were  issued  were  very  familiar 
while   probably    the   name   they  stood   for  was 
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not.    Mr.  Gladstone  commended  his  English  style; 
Spuigeon,  while  dissenting  from  their  "Darbyism/' 
»  commended  the  Notes,  especially  the  volume  on 

Exodus.  Edward  E.  Whitfield. 

MACKNIGHT,    JAMES:      Scotch    divine     and 

I  Biblical  scholar;    b.  at  Irvine  (10  m.  n.  of  Ayr), 

Ayrshire,  Sept.  17,  1721;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  13, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Leyden;    preached  for  a  short  time  at 

^  Gorbals,  Renfrewshire;    was  then  assistant  minis- 

ter at  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire;  pastor  at  Maybole, 
1753-69;  at  Jedburgh,  1769-72;  and  of  Lady 
Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1772  till  his 
death.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Harmony 
of  the  QospeU,  in  which  the  Natural  Order  of  each  ia 

^  Preserved,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  (2  vols., 

London,  1756;  7th  ed.,  1822;  Latin  transl,  3  vols., 

^  Bremen,  1772-79),  a  work  which  for  over  half  a 

oentiuy  remained  the  standard.  The  notes  are 
very  copious  and  make  of  the  work  practically  a 
complete  life  of  Christ  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  period  permitted.  He  also  wrote:  The  TriUh  of 
Gospel  Hiiory  (1763;  on  the  evidences  for  the 
Gospels);  and  A  New  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Original  Greek  of  aU  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  a 
Commentary  and  Notes  (4  vols.,  1795;  subsequent 
editions  varying  in  the  number  of  volumes,  those 
subsequent  to  1806  prefaced  by  a  Life  by  his  son; 
7th  ed.,  1843).  The  last-named  work  was  printed 
both  with  and  without  the  Greek  text. 
Bibuookapht:  Besides  the  Life  by  hia  eon,  ut  eup.,  con- 
sult: 8.  A.  Allibone,  CriHeal  DieHonary  of  EngliMh  lAlera^ 
lure,  ii.  1188-89,  Philadelphia.  1891  (cites  several  varying 
opinions  of  Maoknight's  work);  DNB,  xxzv.  184-185. 

MACLA6  AH,  WILLIAM  DALRYMPLE:  Church 
of  England,  former  archbishop  of  York,  primate  of 
England,  and  metropolitan;  b.  at  Edinburgh  June 
18,  1826.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city,  and  from  1847  to  1852  served  in  the 
Indian  army,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He   then   entered   Peterhouse,   Cambridge    (B.A., 

,  1856),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1856  and  or- 

dained priest  in  the  following  year.    He  was  cur- 

:,^  ate  of  St.  Saviour,  Paddington,  London  (1856-58), 
and  St.  Stephan's,  Marylebone,  London  (1858-60), 
after  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  London  Dioc- 
esan Church  Building  Society  for  five  years  (1860- 
1865).  He  was  then  curate  in  charge  of  Enfield 
(1865-69),  rector  of  Newington  (1869-75),  and 
vicar  of  Kensington  (1875-78),  as  well  as  honorary 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  (1877-78)  and 

>  prebendary  of  Reculverland  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

(1878).  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  was  translated  in  1891  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  York,  from  which  post  he  resigned  in 
1908.  In  addition  to  editing,  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Weir,  The  Church  and  the  Age,  Essays  on  the  Pririr 

^  ciples  and  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church 

(London,  1870),  he  has  written  Pastoral  Letters  and 

^  Synodal  Charges  (1892). 

McLAREK,  ALEXANDER:  En^h  Baptist;  b. 
in  Gla^ow  Feb.  11,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park)  College,  London, 
imd  from  1846  to  1858  was  minister  of  Portland 


Chapel,  Southampton.  He  then  served  as  pastor, 
later  as  pastor  emeritus,  of  Union  Chapel,  Man- 
chester, and  in  1909  retired  and  moved  to  Scotland. 
He  has  written:  Sermons  Preached  in  Manchester  (3 
series;  London,  1864-73);  Week-Day  Evening  Ad- 
dresses (1877);  The  Life  of  David  as  Reflected  in  his 
Psalms  (1880);  The  Secret  of  Power,  and  other  Ser- 
mons (1882);  A  Year's  Ministry  (1884);  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (1887); 
Modem  Mirades:  Manifestation  of  God*s  Love  and 
Power  (1888);  The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  other 
Sermons  (1889);  Holy  of  Holies  (sermons  on  the 
Gospel  of  John;  1890);  God  of  the  Amen,  and  other 
Sermons  (1891);  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (1892);  Gospel 
ofMatihew  (2  vols.,  1892);  Gospel  of  John  (1893;  in 
3  vols.,  1907);  Gospel  of  Mark  (1893);  The  Wearied 
Christ,  and  o^ur  Sermons  (1893);  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (1894;  in  2  vols.,  1907);  Christ's  Musts,  and  other 
Sermons  (1894);  The  Beatitudes,  and  other  Sermons 
(1896);  Triumphant  Certainties  and  other  Sermons 
(1896);  The  Victor's  Crown  (sermons;  1897);  Leaves 
from  the  Tree  cf  Life  (1899);  A  Rosary  of  Christian 
Graces  (1899);  After  the  Resurrection  (1902);  Last 
iSAeaves  (sermons;  1903);  The  Book  of  Genesis  (1904); 
Books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (2  vols.,  1905-^); 
The  Books  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth 
and  I  Samuel  (1906);  The  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, and  Numbers  (1906);  The  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  and  the  Books  of  Kings  to  II  Kings  vii, 
(1907);  Pulpit  Prayers  (1907);  and  Expositions  of 
Holy  Scripture  (6  vols.,  1908);  and  other  volumes, 
including  Psalms  in  The  Expositor's  Bible  (3  vols., 
London,  1893-94)  and  Pulpit  Prayers  (1909). 

MACLAY,  ROBERT  SAMUEL:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Concord,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1824.  He 
was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1845).  In  1847  he  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionaxy,  and  was  stationed  first  at  Foochow,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Japan  in  1872.  In  both  these 
countries  he  took  an  active  part  in  translating  the 
New  Testament,  besides  being  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  both  missions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow  in  1881 
and  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Tokyo  in  1883, 
and  also  established  the  Philander  Smith  Biblical 
Institute  in  the  latter  city  in  1882.  In  1884  he  be- 
gan mission  work  in  Korea  by  permission  of  the 
king.  He  was  likewise  president  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  College  from  1883  to  1887  and  dean  of  the 
Plunder  Smith  Biblical  Institute  from  1884  to 
1887,  as  well  as  delegate  from  Japan  to  both  the 
Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  at  London  in 
1881  and  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  New  York  in  1888.  From 
1888  to  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1893  he 
was  dean  of  the  Maclay  College  of  Theology,  San 
Fernando,  Cal.  Besides  contributing  the  sections 
on  the  Japanese  mission  of  his  denomination  to 
J.  M.  Reid's  Missions  and  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1879)  and  on  Shintoism  to  the  same  theologian's 
Doomed  Religions  (1882),  he  has  written:  Life  among 
ih0  Chinese  (New  York,  1861)  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  the  Dialect  of  Foochow  (in  col- 
laboration with  C.  C.  Baldwin;   Foochow,  1871). 
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MACLEAH,  ARTHUR  JOHN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness;  b.  at 
Bath,  England,  July  6,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1880;  M.A., 
1883),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1882  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  jrear.  After  being 
missionary  chaplain  of  Cumbrs  Cathedral  in  1882- 
1883,  he  was  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Columba,  Por- 
tree, with  Stomoway  and  Caroy,  in  1882-86.  He 
then  went  to  the  Orient  as  head  of  the  archbishop's 
Assyrian  (East  Syrian)  missiop,  where  he  remained 
until  1891,  being  at  the  same  time  honorary  canon 
of  Cumbne  from  1883  to  1892.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  successively  rector  of  Portree  from 
1891  to  1897,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Sel- 
kirk, from  1897  to  1903,  and  Pantonian  professor 
and  principal  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  from  1903  to  1905.  He 
was  likewise  dean  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  in  1892- 
1897  and  canon  of  Cirnibrse  during  the  same  period, 
besides  being  canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1903-05,  being  honorary  canon  of  the 
same  cathedral  since  the  latter  jrear.  In  1904  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness. Besides  editing  East  Syrian  Lectionary  (Lon- 
don, 1889);  Old  and  New  Syriac  Orammara  (in  ver- 
nacular Syriac;  1890);  East  Syrian  Liturgies  (2 
parts,  1890-92);  and  Modem  Syriac  and  English 
Verb  Vocabulary  (1891),  and  in  addition  to  trans- 
lating EaH  Syrian  Daily  Offices  (London,  1894); 
The  Testament  of  Our  Lord  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  Cooper;  1902);  and  Easi  Syrian  Epiphany  Rites 
(in  F.  C.  Conyb^re's  Rituals  Armenorum,  1905),  he 
has  written:  The  Catholicos  of  the  East  and  his  Pea- 
pie  (in  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Browne;  London, 
1892);  Orammar  of  the  Dialeds  of  Vernacular  Syriac 
as  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of  Kurdistan, 
North-West  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896);  Dictionary  of  the  Dialeds  of  Ver- 
nacular Syriac  as  spoken  by  the  Ecutem  Syrians  of 
Kurdistan,  NorthrWest  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul 
(Oxford,  1901);  and  Recent  Discoveries  illustrating 
Early  Christian  Life  and  Worship  (London,  1004). 

MACLEAR,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Bedford  Feb.  3,  1833;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Oct.  19,  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1855;  M.A., 
1860;  B.D..  1867;  D.D.,  1872).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1856  and  priest  in  1857.  He  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  of  St. 
Mark,  Notting  Hill;  and  from  1865  to  1870  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  Temple  Church  (all  three 
churches  in  London).  He  was  head  master  of 
King's  College  School  from  1866  to  1880;  and 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1879-80.  In  1880  he  became 
warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbuiy,  and 
in  1885  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 
His  works  include:  A  Clasa-Book  of  Old  Testament 
History  (Cambridge,  1862);  A  Clasa-Book  of  New 
Testament  History  (1862);  A  Clasa-Book  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  (1868);  Apostles  of 
MedicBval  Europe  (London,  1868);  Conversion  of 
the  Celts,  of  the  English,  of  the  Northmen  (London, 
1878)  and  o/  the  Slavs  (1879);  Evidential  Value  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  (1883);   An  Introduction  to  the 


Creeds  (1889);  The  Village  Church  and  what  it 
Teaches  (1893);  and  (together  with  W.  W.  Will- 
iams) An  Introduction  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1895).  He  also  edited  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,  Joshua  (1880)  and  Mark 
(1879);  and  in  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools,  Mark  (1883). 

MACLEOD,  DONALD:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Campsie  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Stirling),  Stirlin^ihire, 
Mar.  18,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1850),  after  which  he  spent  two 
years  in  travel.  In  1858  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Lauder,  and  four  years  later  was  called  to  the 
parish  of  Linlithgow.  Since  1869  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  Park  Parish,  Glasgow.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  in 
1872  and  to  the  king  in  1901;  and  was  convener  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  1888  to  1900  and  moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1895-96.  In  theology  he 
terms  himself  a  **  conservative  Broad  churchman." 
Besides  his  activity  as  editor  of  Good  Words  from 
1872  to  1905,  he  has  written  Memoir  qf  Norman 
Madeod  (London,  1874);  The  Reformation,  1669 
to  167$  A.D,  (1881);  Sunday  Home  Service  (1885); 
The  Parochial  System  (1886);  Christ  and  Society 
(1892);  and  The  Doctrine  and  Validity  of  the  Min- 
istry and  Sacraments  qf  the  National  Church  of  Sco^ 
land  (Baird  lecture;  Edinburgh,  1903). 

MACLEOD,  NORMAN:  Church  of  ScoUand; 
b.  at  Campbeltown  (38  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Ayr),  Argyll- 
shire, June  3,  1812;  d.  in  Gla^ow  June  16,  1872. 
In  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish  (London, 
1867)  will  be  found  an  animated  account  of  the  old 

Highland  family—especially  as  repre- 
Eariy  sented  by  his  grandfather,  the  patri- 
Life.       archal  minister  of  Morven — ^from  which 

he  was  proud  to  be  descended,  as  well 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wild  scenery,  and  free, 
out-of-door  life,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  a  happy  boyhood  were  spent.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  with  the  town  of  Campbel- 
town and  its  seafaring  associations  that  the  boy 
was  familiar.  On  his  impressible  and  sjrmpathetic 
nature  all  the  circumstances  of  those  early  years 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  after  an  irregu- 
lar classical  training,  in  1827,  where  he  shone  more 
in  the  students'  social  and  political  meetings  than 
in  the  classrooms.  Of  general  literature,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  read  much  in  those  days,  his 
favorite  author  in  poetry  being  Wordsworth.  In 
1831  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  take  his  theological  course  under  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university.  Before  receiving  license  in  1837,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  family  of  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
during  most  of  the  time  residing  at  Weimar,  or 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  first 
of  many  visits  abroad  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  young  man's  character. 
'*  His  views  were  widened,  his  opinions  matured, 
his  human  sympathies  vastly  enriched;  and,  while 
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all  that  was  of  the  essence  of  his  early  faith  had 
beoome  doubly  precious,  he  had  gained  increased 
catholicity  of  sentiment,  along  with  knowledge  of 
the  world  "  (Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  49). 

Macleod's  first  chai^,  to  which  he  was  ordained 
in  1838,  was  Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  a  parish  partly 
agricultural,  but  with  a  considerable  weaving  pop- 
ulation. There  he  gave  himself  with  all  the  ajrdor 
of  his  nature  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  his 
parochial  duties,  espedally  among  the  working 
dasses.     iCia  Cracks  about  the  Kirk  far  Kin^ra  Folk, 

published  in  1843  shortly  before  the 
Kliiistiy.    disruption,  had  a  large  circulation  and 

exerted  considerable  influence.  In 
Dec.,  1843,  he  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  During 
his  ministry  there  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1847,  and  also  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  to  the  large  and  important  parish  of 
the  Barony,  Glasgow,  embracing  at  that  time  87,000 
souls,  and  here  he  showed  preeminently  his  gifts 
as  a  parish  minister,  above  all  his  powers  of  organ- 
ization, his  large-hearted  sympathy  with  all  classes 
of  his  parishioners,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher. 
One  of  his  special  aims  in  the  Barony  was  to  re- 
claim the  non-churchgoing  population;  for  which 
purpose,  among  other  schemes,  he  introduced  with 
success  Sunday  services  open  exclusively  to  work- 
ing people  in  their  working  clothes.  He  also  founded 
the  first  congregational  penny  savings-bank  in  Glas- 
gow, and  established  places  of  resort  for  working 
men,  to  counteract  the  temptations  of  the  public- 
house.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of  her  maj- 
esty's chaplains,  and  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  royal  favor  and  confidence  (cf .  Journal  of 
our  Life  in  the  Highlands  by  Queen  Victoria,  Lon- 
don, 1868,  pp.  147,  sqq.). 

Dr.  Macleod  took  an  active  part  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Church.  In  1845  he  was  one  of  a  dep- 
utation to  visit  the  Scottish  churches  in  Canada. 
In  1864  he  became  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Conmiittee  of  his  church,  and  in  this  capacity 
paid  a  visit  to  India  as  a  deputy  from  the  church 
in  1867.  His  last  great  public  effort  was  a  mem- 
orable speech  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1872,  when 
he  resigned  this  position.  In  1865  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  regarding  the  Sabbath; 
while  strenuously  upholding  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  he  refused  to  base  that  ob- 
servance on  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  In  1869  he  was  elected  modera- 
tor of  the  General  Assembly.  Two  memorial  win- 
dows were  placed  by  Queen  Victoria  in  Crathie 
Church,  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  had  often  con- 
ducted service;  in  one  of  these  he  is  described  as 
**  a  man  eminent  in  the  Church,  honored  in  the 
State,  and  in  many  lands  greatly  beloved.''  He 
married  Catherine  Ann  Mackintosh  Aug.  11,  1851. 
In  1860  Dr.  Macleod  imdertook  the  editorship  of 
Good  Words,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  the  religious  magSi^ines  of  the  day.    Some  of  the 

more  popular  of  his  contributions  to 
Writingi.    general  literature  were  written  about 

the  same  time,  many  of  them  origin- 
ally appearing  in  Good  Words.  They  include:  The 
Eam$9t  Student  (Edinburgh,  1864)|  a  memoir  of 


his  wife's  brother,  John  Mackintosh  of  Geddes;  The 
Gold  Thread  (1861);  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his 
Son  (1862);  Wee  Davie  (London,  1864);  Eastward 
(London,  1866);  Simple  Truth  Spoken  to  Working 
People  (1867);  The  Starling  (2  vols.,  1867);  Peeps 
at  the  Far  East  (1871);  Character  Sketches  (1872); 
The  Temptation  of  our  Lord  (1873). 

W.  LEEf,  revised  by  Henrt  Cowan. 
Bxbuoorapht:  Donald  Macleod  (his  brother),  Memoir  of 
Norman  Madeod,  London,  1876;  A.  Btrahan.  Norman 
MadMd,  ib.  1872;  Stanley,  in  Good  Wordt,  1872;  Jean  L. 
Wataon,  Life  of  Norman  Macleod,  ib.  1881;  R.  Flint,  in 
SeoUiah  Divinee  (St.  Giles  Lectures),  London,  1883;  A.  H. 
Japp.  Good  Men  and  True,  ib.  1890;  J.  Wellwood,  Norman 
Madeod,  Edinburgh,  1897;  John  N.  Macleod,  Memoriale  of 
Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  ib.  1898;  DNB,  xzzv.  217-218. 


MACMILLAll,  HUGH:  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberfeldy  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Perth) 
Sept.  17,  1833;  d.  in  Edinburgh  May  24,  1003. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinbui^^h 
and  was  minister  at  Kirkmichael  (1859-64),  Glas- 
gow (1864-78),  and  Greenock  (1878-98).  He  made 
his  reputation  by  his  first  two  books.  Footnotes  from 
the  Page  of  Nature,  or  First  Forms  of  Vegetation 
(Cambridge,  1861),  and  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature 
(London,  1866),  of  which  30,000  copies  had  been 
sold  in  Great  Britain  up  to  1907,  and  which  had 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Da^ 
nish,  and  Norwegian,  and  reprinted  and  widely 
sold  in  America.  In  these  two  books  he  first  re- 
vealed his  ability  to  interest  persons  in  his  favorite 
theme,  the  intimate  relations  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  theme  of  many 
subsequent  volumes,  some  of  which  were  travels 
and  many  of  which  were  collections  of  sermons  and 
essays.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned:  Holidays  in 
High  Lands,  or  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  Search  of 
Alpine  Plants  (1869);  The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields 
(1876);  Tivo  Worlds  are  Ours  (1880);  Roman  Mo- 
saics (1888);  Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields  (1899);  his 
book  of  verse.  The  Christmas  Rose  (1901);  his  two 
volumes  of  collected  addresses  to  children.  The  Gate 
Beautiful  (1891),  and  The  Com  of  Heaven  (1901); 
posthumous  were  Rothiemurchus  (1907),  and  The 
Isles  and  the  Gospel  (1907,  with  a  prefatory  memoir 
by  Creoige  A.  MacmiUan). 

ITlfEILL,  JOHH:  Mission  Preacher;  b.  at  Hous- 
ton (11  m.  w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewshire,  July  7, 
1854.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Free 
Church  schools  at  Houston  and  Inverkip,  after  which 
he  was  in  the  railway  service  from  1869  to  1877. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  and  studied  succestfvely  at  Edinbuigh 
University  (1877-80),  Glasgow  University  (1880-81), 
and  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow  (1881-85). 
In  1886  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  became 
pastor  of  M'Crie-Roxburgh  Free  Church,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  until  1889,  when  he  went  to 
London  as  minister  of  Regent  Square  PreBb3rterian 
Church.  In  1892  he  left  the  regular  ministry  to 
become  a  mission  preacher,  and  in  this  capacity 
traveled  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to 
visiting  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  In 
1908  he  became  pastor  of  Christ  Church  (Congre- 
gational), London.    He  has  written:  Serm<m$  (3 
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over  1,000  native  pastors,  07,800  commimicants, 
393,099  adherents,  and  126,000  pupils  in  the  schools. 
There  were  7  hospitals  and  10  dispensaries.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Malagasy  was  estimated 
at  60,500.  Bitter  opposition  to  the  English  Prot- 
estant missions  followed.  Church  buildings  were 
confiscated,  and  ruin  threatened  their  schools 
through  the  enforced  use  of  the  French  language. 
At  this  crisis,  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Paris  took 
over  some  1,200  schools  and  62,000  pupils,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  the  two  provinces  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  non- 
French  Evangelical  societies  a  reasonable  amount 
of  religious  liberty.  The  work  of  the  Friends  suf- 
fered but  little  from  French  control,  and  that  of 
the  Norwegians  hardly  at  all.  For  several  years 
there  was  friction  through  the  Jesuits  trying  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Protestant  mission  properties, 
but  this  was  stopped  by  the  government.  In  1905 
and  again  in  1907  new  laws  were  enacted  aiming  at 
the  absolute  suppression  of  mission  schools,  and 
ordering  that  no  private  school  be  located  in  build- 
ings used  for  religious  purposes,  thus  closing  270 
of  the  300  educational  institutions  of  the  Paris  So- 
ciety, and  affecting  the  other  missions  in  like  de- 
gree. Later  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  closed;  family 
prayers  were  prohibited  if  any  but  members  of  the 
immediate  family  were  present;  an  address  could 
not  be  made  or  a  prayer  offered  at  a  public  funeral; 
Evangelists  were  forbidden  to  continue  their  work; 
and  many  of  the  churches  were  dosed.  The 
Paris  Society,  representing  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  in  Madagascar,  entered  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  secretary  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the 
governor-general  was  called  to  France  to  explain 
his  actions,  but  the  situation  in  1908  was  rapidly 
becoming  worse. 

There  were,  in  1907, 51  Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries with  348  stations  and  outstations,  and  79,000 
communicants  and  adherents.  Five  Protestant  socie- 
ties had  227  missionaries  and  5,816  native  helpers, 
1,852  stations  and  outstations,  355,717  adherents, 
1,951  schools  and  colleges  with  92,126  pupils,  9  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  7  orphanages  and  4  leper  settle- 
ments. Many  schools  have  been  closed  since  these 
statistics  were  obtained.  Theodora  Crosby  Bubs. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Ellis,  Hwf.  of  MadaQOMoair,  .  .  .  Proo- 
reM  of  lh«  ChrUtian  Miation,  2  vols..  London,  1838;  idem. 
ThroB  VioUa  to  Madaoatear,  ib.  1860;  idem,  MadagoMear 
RmfiMitod,  ib.  1807;  idem.  The  Martyr  Chwth,  ib.  1870; 
J.  Sibree,  Madaoatcar  and  its  People,  ib.  1870;  idem.  The 
Great  African  laland,  ib.  1879;  idem,  Madagaecar  before 
Oie  Conqueet,  ib.  1896;  idem,  Madagaecar  Mieeion,  ib., 
1907;  De  la  Vaissifere,  Uiet  de  Madagaecar.  ee»  hahitante 
et  ee»  mieeionnairee,  Paris,  1884;  Q.  Sbaw,  Madagaecar  of 
To-day,  London,  1886;  W.  E.  Cousins,  Madagaecar  of  To- 
day, ib.  1895;  J.  J.  K.  Fletcher.  Sign  df  the  Croee  in  Mada- 
gaecar. ib.  1901;  C.  Keller,  Madagaecar.  MawiHue  and 
Other  African  leJande,  ib.  1901;  H.  Froideraux.  Lee  Laea- 
riMtee  h  Madagaecar  au  17.  eiMe.  Paris,  1902;  A.  van 
Gennep.  Tabou  et  Totimiemeh  Madagaecar,  Paris,  1904; 
T.  T.  Matthews,  Thirty  Yean  in  Madagaecar.  London. 
1904;  H.  O.  Dwisht.  Blue  Book  of  Mieeione  for  1907,  pp. 
23-24,  New  York.  1907. 

MADHAVACHAR7A:  Hindu  Phflosopher.  See 
India,  I.,  2,  {  2. 

MADRIGAL.    See  Music,  Sacred,  II,  2,  f  3. 


MADSEH,  PEDER:  Danish  theologian;  b.  in 
Vinding  parish  near  Holstebro  (160  m.  n.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Aug.  28, 1843.  He  studied 
at  Viboiig  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  1868;  taught  in  private  schools, 
1868-72;  spent  two  years  in  travel  and  study;  was 
called  to  teach  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  1874;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  1875;  was  rector  188^-00  and 
1903-04;  and  became  bishop  of  Zealand  1909.  He 
cooperated  in  working  out  a  new  series  of  Pericopes 
(q.v.),  1879-81,  and  assisted  in  reconstructing  the 
liturgical  parts  of  the  church  hynmal;  represented 
the  theological  faculty  on  the  church  council,  1884- 
1886;  is  on  the  committee  directing  Danish  missions 
in  America,  assists  in  directing  home  missions,  and 
is  active  in  Sunday-school  work.  He  has  also  been 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Bethesda  conven- 
tions which  are  doing  for  Denmark  what  the 
Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.)  does  for  Germany.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  body  which  is  considering  new 
lines  of  polity  for  the  Church  in  Denmark. 

He  gained  his  doctorate  with  the  thesis  De  kristnes 
aanddige  PrgutedOmme  (1879).  Other  works  are 
his  university  programs:  IM  kirkdige  Embede 
(1890);  Embedet  og  Menighedena  Samvirken  i  det 
kirkeUge  Arbejde  (1894);  and  Ordinationens  Betgdr- 
ning  inder^or  den  Itdh,  Kirkeafdeling  (1904),  sup- 
porting the  Lutheran  traditional  view  of  ministry 
and  congregation.  He  had  defended  the  same 
view  in  Bomholmeme  eller  den  aaakaldie  luiherske 
Miagionsfaremng  (1886).  John  O.  Evjen. 

MA6ARITA9  MA6ARITES:  A  name  given  by 
some  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  apostates  from 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  those  who  went 
over  to  Mohammedanism.  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown.    Cf.  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

MAGDALEHB,  ORDERS  OF  ST.  MART: 

Several  orders  established  at  various  times  and  in 
different  places  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
The  oldest  community  of  penitents  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  probably  that 
established  at  Metz,  which  traces  its  Ustory,  doubt- 
less with  some  exaggeration,  back  to  1005,  while  a 
similar  institution  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
Treves  about  1148.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  several  convents  of  magdalens 
were  established,  influenced  in  great  part  by  the 
revival  inaugurated  by  St.  Francis,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  those  at  Goslar  about  1215,  and 
at  Worms  and  Strasburg  between  1220  and  1230. 
Bulls  confirming  the  privileges  of  such  orders 
were  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV. 
between  1227  and  1251.  The  inmates  followed 
the  Augustinian  rule  and  were  supervised  by  pro- 
vosts appointed  by  the  general  provost  of  the  entire 
order.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
convents  of  magdalens  existed  at  Erfurt,  Prenzlau, 
Malchow,  Vienna,  Regensburg,  and  elsewhere,  attach- 
ing themselves  now  to  one  of  the  great  orders 
and  again  to  another.  Refuges  for  fallen  womep 
were  established  at  Marseilles  in  1272,  at  Naples 
in  1324,  and  at  Prague  about  1372.  One  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1492,  at  Rome  by  Leo  X.  in  1520, 
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at  Seville  in  1550,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
in  1618. 

At  first  the  discipline  in  the  convents  for  magda- 
kns  was  extremely  severe,  but  gradually  it  grew 
lax,  especially  through  the  admission  of  those  for 
whom  the  oider  was  not  originally  intended,  until 
in  1637-10  a  reformation  was  enforced  at  Paris, 
Maraeilles,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  According  to  the  new  rule,  which 
was  officially  approved  in  1640,  the  order  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  grades.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maiy  Magdalene  with  strict 
vows,  which  were  assumed  after  a  novitiate  of  two 
years,  and  required  fasting  throughout  Advent, 
and  on  all  Fridays,  as  well  as  frequent  retreats,  and 
other  acts  of  penance.  The  second  grade  of  the 
order  was  the  Congregation  of  St.  Martha,  which 
required  no  vows  and  permitted  those  who  were 
truly  penitent  and  reformed  to  reenter  the  world 
and  marry.  The  third  grade  was  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Lazarus,  which  forcibly  detained  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  its  care  for  reformation. 

Numerous  other  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  more 
recent  times  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  rescue 
of  fallen  women,  noteworthy  among  them  being  the 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  founded  at  Nancy  by 
Elisabeth  de  la  Croix  (d.  1649),  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  established  in  1821,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  founded  at  Angers  in  1828.  The 
first  impulse  toward  similar  work  in  Evangelical 
circles  was  given  by  the  work  of  Theodor  Fliedner 
(q.v. ;  see  also  Dbaoonbss,  III.,  2,  a,  f  2)  at  Kaisers- 
werth  beginning  with  1833,  and  his  example  has 
since  found  numerous  followers.     (O.  ZCcKLERt.) 

1CA6DEBUR6,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  A 
former  archbishopric,  named  from  an  ancient  city 
of  Germany,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  88  m.  w.b.w.  of 
Berlin.  The  town  was  an  important  commercial 
center  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  its 
oldest  church  is  supposed  to  date  from  this  period. 
In  the  tenth  century,  when  the  city  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Halberstadt,  it  contained  a  parish 
church,  and  on  Sept.  21, 937,  Otho  I.  founded  there 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  which  he  endowed  richly. 
Later  he  conceived  the  plan  of  transferring  the 
episcopal  palace  from  Halberstadt  to  Magdeburg, 
incorporating  the  monastery  with  it,  and  trans- 
forming the  bishopric  into  an  archbishopric  for  the 
Wends.  In  955  he  assiired  himself  of  the  papal 
sanction  through  Abbot  Hadamar  of  Fulda,  but 
his  plans  failed  on  accoimt  of  the  opposition  of 
Archbishop  William  of  Mainz,  who  refused  to  re- 
linquish Halberstadt  and  proposed  to  separate 
Magdeburg  from  the  diocese  of  Halberstadt  and 
create  of  it  a  new  bishopric  among  the  Wends. 
This  plan  was  carried  out.  In  the  Roman  synod 
of  Feb.  12,  962,  Magdeburg  was  made  an  archbish- 
opric with  jurisdiction  over  all  future  Wendish  di- 
oceses, according  to  the  emperor's  wish.  The  final 
negotiations  took  place  at  Ravenna  in  Oct.,  968, 
when  Archbishop  Hatto  II.,  who  had  succeeded 
William  seven  months  previously  at  Mains,  agreed 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  archbishopric.  Otho 
appointed  Adalbert,  abbot  of  Weissenburg  in  Al- 
sace,  the   first   archbishop.    The   archdiocese   of 


Magdeburg  comprised  the  dioceses  which  already 

existed  in  Brandenburg  and  Havelberg,  as  well  as 

the   new   bishoprics   of  Merseburg,   Meissen,   and 

Zeitz,  thus  stretching  from  the  Saale  and  Elbe  in 

the  west  to  the  Oder  in  the  east.       (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Sources  are  the  (Teato  arvAtepueoporum  ifo^ 

dtburgensium,  and  the  CateHogi*  ed.  W.  Schum,  in  MOH, 

Script,  xiv  (1883),  361  eqq.,  484-486;  AnnaleM  Maodebwv- 

enna,  ed.  G.  H.  Perti,  ib.,  xvi  (1859).  105-196;  O.  A.  von 

MOlvexBtedt,  Regesla  arehiepUcopaiuB  M<io<Uburgeims,  4 

vols..  Macdeburs,  1876-99;   and  Dm  Magdeb.  8ch0j>pen' 

ehrxmik,  ed.  W.  Janicke,  in  Chroniken  der  deutsehen  SiAdU, 

vol.  vii.,  Leipaic,  1869;  Gama,  Series  epueoporum,  p.  288. 

Consult:  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  GeachiehU  der  Siadl  Maodeburg^ 

2  vols.,  Macdeburs,  1885-^86;  W.  Kawerau,  Atu  Maode- 

huroB  VerganoenheU,  Halle,  1886;  K.  Uhlirs.  OeM^iehte  dea 

Bnibutunu  Magdelmrg,  Magdeburg,  1887;  C.  Eubel,  Hier- 

arehia  eatholica  medii  avix,  2  vols.,  llanater,  1898-1901; 

Hauck,  KDt  vols,  iii.-iv. 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES:  The  first  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Evan- 
gelical point  of  view.  The  plan  of  this  work  was 
conceived  by  Matthias  Flacins  (q.v.).  He  projected 
a  church  history  from  the  original  sources  showing 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  since  the  time  of  the 
apostles  had  deviated  from  the  right  course,  a  doc- 
umentary histoiy  of  anti-Christianity  in  the  church 
of  Christ  from  its  beginnings  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment up  to  the  restoration  of  true  religion  in  its 
purity  by  Luther.  From  1553  Flacius  gave  his 
efforts  to  the  securing  of  patrons  to  aid  the  work 
financially,  whom  he  found  among  German  noble- 
men and  wealthy  citizens,  in  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  elsewhere,  and  in  obtaining  collaborators. 
The  active  interest  and  assistance  manifested  by 
the  Imperial  Councilor  Niedbruck,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Library  in  Vienna,  proved  especially  valu- 
able. Libraries  had  to  be  searched  for  sources  and 
documents;  for  this  purpose  Flacius  himself  un- 
dertook journeys  in  Germany,  and  his  assistant 
Marcus  Wagner  of  Friemar  near  Gotha  with  great 
success  traveled  through  Denmark,  Scotland,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  other  territories,  while  many 
manuscripts  and  books  were  purchased  or  donated 
by  patrons.  In  Magdeburg  Flacius,  Johann  Wi- 
gand,  and  Matth&us  Judex  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
project  and  worked  out  the  details  of  the  plan.  The 
Coimcilor  Ebeling  Alemann,  and  the  physician, 
Martin  Copus,  were  treasurers;  assistants  were 
trained  in  furnishing  the  necessary  excerpts,  which 
two  learned  masters  put  into  shape.  From  Jena 
Flacius  directed  the  entire  work.  Thus  there  ap- 
peared in  Basel,  1559-74,  the  EccUsiastica  histana 
.  .  .  secundum  nngidaa  centuriaa  .  .  .  per  aliquoi 
Uudioaoa  et  pioe  viroe  in  wbe  Magdiburgica,  hence 
called  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  Centuries  seven 
to  thirteen  were  elaborated  especially  by  Wigand 
in  Wismar.  Wigand  and  subsequently  Stange- 
wald  afterward  worked  on  the  three  following  oen^ 
turies  without  completing  them  (the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, compiled  by  Wigand,  is  in  Wolfenbtittel  in 
manuscript  form);  attempts  made  by  several  per- 
sons in  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  the  work 
down  to  date  were  also  without  result.  The  "  Cen- 
turies ''  mark  inmiense  progress  in  ecclesiastical 
historiography,  not  only  by  the  tracing  of  the 
sources  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  ma- 
terial was  collected,  but  also  because  there  is  ap- 
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plied  in  them  the  pragmatic  method  of  historical 
development.    The    anti-Roman    interest    sharp- 
ened the  vision  and  helped  the  authors  of  the  work 
to  critical  achievements  that  marked  a  new  epoch. 
While  the  division  into  centuries  was  an  obstacle 
to  a  good  grouping  of  the  material,  and  the  one- 
sided polemical  anti-Roman  interest  formed  a  bar- 
rier to  an  unprejudiced  appreciation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  church  history;    nevertheless,  there  was 
achieved  the  utmost  that  was  possible  within  the 
limits  of  the  sharply  defined  dogmatic  standpoint, 
and  the  work  furnished  the  weapons  which  Protes- 
tantism needed  in  its  struggle.    The  work,  pestiUn- 
tisnmum  opus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Roman  op- 
ponents, made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
Roman  Church.     Ganisius  urged  the  most  leaned 
theologians  to  attack  it,  and  many  pens  were  set 
in  motion  until  in  Cssar  Baronius  (q.v.)  there  was 
found  an  able  opponent  who  drew  his  material  from 
the  Roman  sources  themselves.    (G.  Kawebau.) 
Biblioorapht:    F.   C.   Baur,  DU  Epochen  der  kirdUiehen 
GeachickUachreibung,  pp.  30  sqq..  Tabingen.  1862;    B.  ter 
Haar,   Da  Hiatoriographie  der  Kerkgeaehiedenia,   pp.    121 
aqq.,  Utrecht,  1870-73;  A.  Jundt,  Lea  Centuriea  de  Magde- 
bourg,  Paris,  1883;   Schaumkell,  Beitrag  tur  BrUatehunga' 
geachichUder  Magd,  Centurien^  Ludwigsburg,  1898;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  i.  37-38. 

MA6EE,  WILLIAM;  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
b.  at  Enniskillen  (70  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  Coimty 
Fermanagh,  Mar.  18,  1766;  d.  at  Stillorgan  (5  m. 
s.e.  of  Dublin)  Aug.  18,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  (College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1785),  and  became 
fellow  in  1788,  and  senior  fellow  and  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1800.  Ordained  deacon  in  1700, 
he  became  dean  of  Cork  in  1813,  bishop  of  Raphoe 
in  1819,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1822.  He 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
but  still  more  of  the  Unitarians,  against  whom  he 
wrote  several  pamphlets.  He  wrote  among  other 
works:  Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice  (London,  1801).  His  works 
were  collected  in  two  volumes  (London,  1842). 
Biblioorapht:  Consult,  besides  the  Memoir  by  A.  H. 
Kenney,  prefixed  to  his  collected  Worka,  ut  sup.,  DNB, 
xxxy.  313-315,  where  further  literature  is  given. 

MA6EE,  WILLIAM  COHirOR:  Archbishop  of 
York;  b.  at  Cork  Dec.  17,  1821;  d.  in  London  May 
5,  1891.  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Magee 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin (B.A.,  1842;  M.A.  and  B.D.,  1854;  D.D.,  1860). 
He  became  curate  of  St.  Thomas',  Dublin,  in  1844; 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  in  1848;  minister  of  the  Octa- 
gon Chapel,  Bath,  in  1850;  perpetual  curate  of 
Quebec  Chapel  in  1859;  rector  of  Enniskillen  in 
1860;  dean  of  Cork  in  1864;  dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Dublin,  in  1866;  bishop  of  Peterborough  in 
1868;  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1891.  He  was 
Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  in  1865-66.  He  was 
the  author  of:  Sermons  Delivered  at  St.  Saviour*8 
Church,  Bath  (Bath,  1852);  Sermons  at  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  Bath  (Bath,  1854);  The  Gospel  and  the  Age 
(London,  1884);  The  Atonement  (1887);  Growth  in 
Grace  (1891);  Christ  the  Light  of  all  Scripture  (1892); 
and  Speeches  and  Addresses  (1892). 
Biblioorapht:  J.  C.  MacDonnell,  Tha  Lifa  and  Corre&pond- 

•noe  of  William  Connor  Magm,  2  yoLb.,  London,  1896; 

idem,  in  DNB,  xxxv.  313-316, 


MAGIC. 

Definition  and  Scope  (S  1).      In  Greece  (S  9). 
Place  in  Religion  (S  2).  In  Rome  (S  10). 

In  Babylonia  (f  3).  Macic  and  the  Eariy  Cburdh 

In  Egypt  (f  4).  (f  11). 

Among  the  Hebrews  (S  5).       Medieval  Magic  (f  12). 
In  India  (S  6).  Black  Magic  (f  13). 

In  Persia  (S  7).  White  Magic  (f  14). 

Among  Teutons  and  Celts        Magic  and  Modem  Occultism 
(«  8).  («  15). 

Magic  is  the  alleged  art  of  producing  supernat- 
ural results  by  means  of  occult  agencies,  although 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  it  includes  Divina- 
tion (q.v.),  and  thus  coincides  with  occultism.  In 
the  present  article,  however,  the  discussion  of  magic 
is  restricted  to  the  causation  of  supernatural  phe- 
nomena by  mystic  conjurations  or  incantations 
which  may  be  either  benevolent  or  malevolent.  In 
this  form  magic  coincides  in  great  part  with  Witch- 
craft (q.v.),  although  it  is  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  more  scientific  method,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  a  social  trend  which  aims  at  a 
X.  Definition  unification  of  magic  operations  by  oc- 
and  Scope,  cult  traditions.  Magic  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  emplojred,  into 
demonistic  (operating  with  the  aid  of  spirits),  relig- 
ious (regulat^  by  the  priesthood  and  the  cult), 
and  natural  (working  simply  through  hidden  powers 
of  nature),  while  with  regard  to  its  beneficent  or 
maleficent  intent  it  is  termed  **  white  "  and  "  black  " 
magic  respectively. 

Magic  is  an  element  of  the  empirical  religion  of 
all  times  and  peoples,  and  belongs,  like  asceticism, 
sacrifice,  and  purification,  to  the  constantly  re- 
curring and  ineradicable  factors  of  the  social  hfe  of 
mankind  (see  Compabativs  Rbuoion,  VI.,  1,  a, 
S  5).  Among  many  wild  tribes  religion  seems  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  magic,  although  the  the- 
ory that  all  religion  is  a  development  of  witchcraft 
and  magic  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  ques- 
tion may  even  be  raised  whether  magic  is  not  a 
phase  of  religious  degeneration  rather  than  evolu- 
tion. The  view  prevailing  in  many  circles  that  the 
religious  conditions  of  modem  savages  constitutes 
the  norm  for  reconstructing  the  religion  of  primi- 
tive man  fails  to  recognise  that  the  evidence  in  the 
life  of  ancient  and  of  modem  peoples  shows  a  slow 
process  of  religious  decay.  It  must  be  noted,  fur- 
thermore, that  savages  are  not  found  to  advance 
from  fetishism  or  animism  (see  Couparative  Rb- 
uoion) to  a  higher  stage  of  religious  life,  nor  are 
magic  and  witchcraft  (q.v.)  the  most 
2.  Place  in  primitive  forms  of  the  religion  of  the 
Religion,  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Neither 
in  Egypt  nor  in  Babylonia  does  relig^ 
ious  development  reveal  polydemonistic  magic  as 
the  source  of  their  mythology  and  their  cult,  how- 
ever early  magic  rites  and  formulas  were  used  among 
both  nations.  Magic  is,  then,  essentially  a  symp- 
tom of  religious  decay  and  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  religious  evolution.  In  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  a  given  people, 
it  is  seldom  developed  by  the  people  in  question, 
but  is  usually  of  foreign  origin,  being  imported  from 
degenerate  neighboring  tribes.* 

*  For  the  presentation  of  another  view  of  ethnic  magic, 
see  CoMPAiuTivE  Relxoion,  VL,  L  a.  t  6. 
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The  Babylonians  are  usually  regarded  as  the  na- 
tion among  whom  magic,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  firat  appeared,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Babylonian  here  connotes  Sumerian, 
and  that  the  Babylonian  Semites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  magic  through  their  Sumerian  neigh- 
bors. The  Medes  and  Persians  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  magic  and  sturdily  resisted  the  priests  of 
magic  coming  from  Babylonia,  India,  and  Egypt. 
Neither  the  Medes  nor  the  Persians 

3.  In       can  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
Babjionia.  magic  art  which  later  spread  from  the 

~  Orient  to  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the 
real  source  of  magic  was  the  proto-Babylonian 
priesthood  of  the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
whose  incantations,  written  in  Sumerian,  are  doubt- 
less the  oldest  documents  of  their  class.  The  Su- 
merians  seem  to  have  been  a  "  Turanian  "  people 
who  left  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia  and 
became  fused  with  the  Aryan  stock  south  of  the 
Caspian,  especially  with  the  Medes,  and  also  with 
the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates  valley  (see  Baby- 
lonia, v.,  a  1-2).  This  worship  of  the  elements 
and  their  spirits  to  which  the  peoples  of  central 
and  northern  Asia  were  devoted  thus  penetrated 
into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  continent.  In  the 
older  magic  texts,  preserved  in  numerous  clay  tablets 
in  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal  (see  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  S  14),  witchcraft  is  essentially  a  system  of  in- 
cantation to  avert  the  power  of  evil  demons,  while 
various  gods,  especially  Ea,  Marduk,  Gibil-Nusku, 
and  Sin,  are  invoked  as  protectors.  The  entire  ob- 
ject was  the  averting  of  physical  ills  and  the  exor- 
cism of  disease-demons,  thus  presenting  nimier- 
ou8  parallels  with  the  arts  of  shamanistic  medicine 
men.  It  was  only  this  older  Babylonian  magic, 
which  was  still  influenced  by  Sumerian  traditions, 
that  was  medical,  for  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  in  the  second  millennium 
B.C.,  divination  superseded  all  other  forms  of  magic 
in  Babylonia  while  astrology  spread  from  Chaldea 
throughout  the  west  and  made  the  terms  Chaldean 
and  astrologer  almost  synonymous. 

In  Egypt,  which,  like  Babylonia,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  homes  of  Oriental  magic,  witchcraft  never 
became  overlaid  with  divination,  but  always  re- 
mained essentially  a  system  of  med- 

4.  In        ical   exorcism,    practised   by  priestly 
Egypt      medical  magicians,  and  based  on  sym- 
pathetic cures,  the  conjuration  of  hos- 

tOe  powers  of  nature,  and  the  banishment  of  sick- 
ness by  amulets  and  the  like.  The  magic  papyri 
of  the  New  Kingdom  contain  incantations  against 
crocodiles  and  other  noxious  creatures,  especially 
serpents,  as  well  as  against  all  sorts  of  demons, 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  against  sickness  of  every 
kind,  and  many  of  their  mystic  words  of  power  are 
Assyro-Babylonian  in  origin. 

llie  ancient  Hebrews,  surrounded  and  influenced 
by  two  neighboring  peoples  which  were  adepts  in 
magic  art,  also  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  witch- 
craft, as  is  dear  from  the  rigid  but  ineffectual  pro- 
hibitions in  the  legal  code  (Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut. 
xviii.  10-11;  comp.  II  Kings  xxi.  6;  Isa.  viii.  19, 
20,  Ivii.  3;  Micah  v.  11).  Both  the  divination  of 
the  Babylonians  and   the  medical   exorcisms  of 


the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  Israel,  and  the  later  development  of  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  favored  an  increased 
5.  Among  devotion     to    these    forbidden    arts, 
the  Hebrews.  This  is  shown  by  many  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  Tobit  iii.,  vi.;    Enoch  Ixix., 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  late 
Jewish  Testament  of  Solomon  and  various  other 
Solomonic  legends  and  incantations  connected  with 
the   tradition   of  the  queen   of    Sheba  based   on 
I  Kings  X.  1-10. 

Throughout  the  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  peoples 
which  surrounded  the  Semites  of  southwestern  Asia 
magic  is  seen  to  appear  at  a  relatively  early  period, 
although  it  did  not  exist  in  the  very  beginning. 
Nor  did  it  disappear  with  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
in  extent  and  refinement.  So  it  was  among  the 
Hindus  (see  Brahmanism),  whose  earliest  phase  of 
religion,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda,  was  a 
simple  nature  worship  free  from  magic 
6.  In  India,  accretion,  while  the  rise  of  the  Brah- 
manic  priesthood  produced  an  extreme 
formalism  with  a  tendency  to  exercise  power  over 
the  gods  by  means  of  a  correct  performance  of  the 
prescribed  offerings,  prayers,  and  invocations. 
The  Atharva  Veda  contains  a  vast  niunber  of  ex- 
amples of  formulas  to  be  employed  in  such  acts  of 
magic,  and  the  Sutras,  or  compendiums  of  ritual 
for  the  Brahmanic  sacrifice,  mark  a  still  further  ad- 
vance in  religious  formalism.  Even  the  Buddhistic 
reform  was  imable  to  suppress  the  witchcraft  under- 
lying Hinduism,  and  it  was  in  Buddhism  that  the 
popular  belief  in  a  cult  of  magic  appropriate  to  the 
spirits  of  earth,  trees,  mountains,  fields,  and  houses 
found  its  most  luxuriant  development.  If  this  be 
true  of  Hindu  Buddhism  it  is  still  more  character- 
istic of  the  Mongolian  and  Tatar  neighbors  of  India, 
especially  the  Chinese  and  the  shamanistic  tribes 
of  central  and  northern  Asia.  In  modem  China 
(q.v.)  Buddhist  bonzes  vie  with  Taoist  priests  in 
the  practise  of  magic  and  divination. 

In  Persia  (see  Zoboaster,  Zoroastrianibm),  in 
like  manner,  magic  forced  itself  upon  a  Mazdaism 
which  was  originally  free  from  witchcraft.  The 
Avesta  bitterly  opposed  the  magic  arts  of  the 
*'  wizards "  who  derived  their  skill  either  from 
"  Turan  "  or  from  Babylon,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  Achsemenian  period,  as  well  as  under  the  Arsar 
cids,  magic  began  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  popular  religion  of  the  Persians  that  the  name 
Magian  became  a  designation  for  the 
7.  In  Persia,  priesthood  of  Persia.  Even  the  efforts 
of  the  Sassanians  to  restore  the  an- 
cient pre-Magian  faith  had  only  temporary  success. 
As  far  as  this  later  Persian  or  Parthian  magianism 
was  predominantly  astrological  or  mantic  in  char- 
acter, it  must  be  regarded  as  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonia, but  its  magic  elements  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  such  as  conjuration  and  amulets, 
doubtless  came  from  the  "  Turanian  "  or  Scythian 
peoples  in  the  north. 

Among  the  ancient  Teutons  a  cult  of  the  divinity 
of  the  fields  and  forests  connected  with  the  practise 
of  magic  was  an  important  feature  of  religion  at  a 
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very  early  period,  although  it  reached  its  senith 
only  to  be  crushed  by  Christianity.     Among  the 

Celts,   in  like  manner,   religion   was 

8.  Among  strongly  infused  with  magic  elements 

Teutons     which  had  reached  a  degree  of  refine- 

and  Cdtk   ment   and    complexity   unknown    to 

the  popular  Teutonic  witchcraft.  This 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  organised  priesthood 
of  the  Druids  (q.v.),  who  were  especially  skilled  in 
medical  magic. 

In  Greece  magic  was  an  important  religious  fac- 
tor even  in  the  Homeric  and  early  post-Homeric 
periods,  as  is  clear  from  the  story  of  Media  in  Ar- 
gonautic  legend,  Ciroe  in  the  Odyssey,  the  magic 
goddess  Hecate,  Hermes  the  protecting  herald  of 
the  gods  and  giver  of  dreams,  and  all  other  patron 
deities.  That  these  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  of 
magic  were  native  in  origin  and  not  borrowed  from 

the  East  is  shown  by  abundant  evi- 

9.  In       dence,  especially  that  which  alludes 

Greece,     either  to  Thrace  or  Thessaly  as  the 

early  home  of  witchcraft.  Yet  at  an 
early  time  foreign  magic  found  its  way  into  Greece 
both  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  or  Persia.  Nor 
did  the  refinement  of  Greek  civilization  prevent  the 
warmest  welcome  and  the  most  varied  imitations 
of  the  magic  arts  of  oriental  "  barbarians."  The 
medical  magic  of  Egypt  found  no  bar  to  its  en- 
trance, and  neither  the  rationalism  of  the  followers 
of  Hippocrates  nor  the  mockeries  of  Lucian  could 
shake  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  the  wizards  of  the 
Nile  who  flocked  to  Greece  in  increasing  numbers. 
Equally  successful  was  the  divination  of  Persia 
and  Babylon.  All  forms  of  prophecy,  by  astrology, 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  psychomancy,  invocation 
of  the  gods,  didomancy,  hydromancy,  lecanomancy, 
and  anthropomancy,  were  in  constant  use;  while 
the  defense  of  "  Persian  "  magicians  as  priestly  sages 
by  Aristotle,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Apuleius,  and  Celsus 
shows  the  esteem  and  influence  enjoyed  by  these 
adepts  of  eastern  occult  art  among  the  Greeks  during 
the  dynasty  of  the  Diadochi  and  the  Roman  period. 
Rome  also  possessed  its  magic  and  divination, 
which  in  their  beginnings  reached  back  to  the  regal 
epoch  and  were  domiciled  among  the  tribes  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Etruscans  intro- 
duced the  cult  of  the  Dii  Averrunci  and  all  forms  of 
auguries  into  Rome,  although  other  neighboring 
peoples,  such  as  the  Marsi,  likewise  contributed 

their  quota.  The  introduction  of 
zOb  In  eastern  magic  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Rome,      legislation  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 

Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius, 
while  Garacalla  condemned  magicians  to  be  burned 
alive  or  thrown  to  the  beasts.  Nevertheless  the 
occult  wisdom  of  the  East  was  irresistible,  and  the 
diatribes  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  proved  unavailing. 
Even  the  emperors  favored  magic;  Nero  accepted 
invitations  to  magic  feasts,  and  Otho  was  a  pro- 
npunoed  patron  of  magic,  while  Vespasian,  Hadrian, 
and  Mareus  Aurelius  were  at  least  tolerant  toward 
it  and  Alexander  Severus  gave  it  official  subven- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  the  latter  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  magic  reached  its  climax  in  Rome, 
and  not  till  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  it 
checked,  and  even  then  not  extirpated. 


The  early  Chureh  was  at  times  not  unfavorable 
to  magic.  Thus  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on 
Genesis  (cited  in  Eusebius,  Prcsparatio  Evangdica, 
book  VI.,  chap,  xi.,  Eng.  transl., i.  280  sqq.,  Oxford, 
1903),  drew  a  distinction  between  divine  and  de- 
monic astrology,  and  in  his  polemic  against  Celsiis 
ascribed  a  certain  reality  and  justification  to  the 
power  of  those  who  healed  through  magic.  It  was 
especially  the  Christian  Alexandrians  who  expressed 
such  views,  following,  on  the  one  hand,  such  Hel- 
lenistic predecessors  as  Philo,  and,  on  the  other, 
such     neo-Platonic    philosophers    as 

zz.  Magic  lamblichus  and  Synesius,  one  of  the 

and  the  earliest  sources  of  this  nature  being 
Early      the  philastrological  dialogue  known  as 

Church.  Hermippua  {Anonymi  Christiani  Her- 
mippus  de  tutrologia  dtalogua,  ed.  W. 
KroUand  P.  Viereck,  Leipaic,  1895),  whidi  probably 
dates  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  New 
Testament,  however,  except  for  the  reference  to 
the  "  wise  men  from  the  East,"  which  was  regarded 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  15;  Isa.  Ix.  I  sqq.),  was  unfavorable  to  magic. 
Thus  the  Samaritan  Simon  is  characterized  as  a 
false  prophet,  as  is  the  Jew  Bar-jesus,  who  is  termed 
a  "child  of  the  devU"  (AcU  viii.  9-11,  xiu.  6-11). 
The  tractate  of  "The  Two  Ways"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Didache  (q.v.)  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  contains  an  explicit  warning  against 
magic,  which  is  ranked  with  witchcraft,  idolatry, 
drunkenness,  impurity,  and  infanticide.  After  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  the  Gnostics  were  con- 
demned  by  the  Chureh  Fathers  as  the  represent^^ 
tives  of  acctused  magic  arts,  and  Irensus  traced  all 
heretical  Gnosticism  back  to  Simon  Magus.  The 
same  charge  of  magic  was  made  against  Menan- 
der,  the  Carpocratians,  the  Maroosians,  the  Elke- 
saites,  the  Ophites,  and  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  this  gnostic  magic  ran  the 
ancient  pagan  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  influecb- 
tial  heads  of  the  neo-Platonic  school  sought  to  ex- 
tend both  theurgic  and  mantic  magic,  and  the  op- 
posing measures  of  such  Christian  emperors  as 
Constantine,  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  and  Theo- 
dosius  I.  had  but  temporary  efficacy.  Even  during 
the  centuries  of  the  barbarian  wars  the  aid  of  Tus- 
can magicians  was  repeatedly  sought,  despite  the 
f ulminations  of  Chureh  Fathers  like  Ephraem  Sy- 
rus,  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  oonffict  contin- 
ued. In  the  East  collections  of  oracles  and  Apoc- 
rypha ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  Daniel,  Methodius, 
Leo  the  Wise,  and  other  famous  names  were  multi- 
plied and  formed  the  basis  of  commentaries  of 
PseUus  the  Younger,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  also  of  such  protagonists  of  the  Ren- 
aissance as  Pletho  and  Ficinus.  The  Cabala  added 
its  quota  to  occultism,  furnishing  the 

Z2.  Medi-  magic  pentagram,  the  Shem  horMepho^ 

eval  Magic  rosA,  and  the  Agla.     Innumerable  ec- 

desiastical  prohibitions  failed  to  crush 

magic,  though  the  early  disapproval  of  witchcraft 

as  a  foolish  superstition  gradually  developed,  after 

the  period  of  the  crusades,  into  attacks  upon  a 
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crass  belief  in  witches  and  the  deviL  With  his 
adoption  of  the  later  view  Thomas  Aquinas  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  bull  issued  against  witches  by 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1484  and  for  the  Omnipotentia  of 
Gr^^ory  XV.  in  1623,  which  condemned  magic  re- 
sulting in  death  to  punishment  by  the  secular  ann 
and  requited  minor  magic  injuries  with  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  freedom  of  thought  and  doc- 
trine prevailing  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
gradually  destroyed  belief  in  devils  and  demons, 
while  it  developed  medicine  and  surgery  from  the 
magic  art  of  healing  and  the  doctrines  of  Paracel- 
sus, and  evolved  astronomy  from  astrology,  and 
chemistry  and  physics  from  alchemy  and  the  her- 
metic art. 

The  term  ''  black  magic  "  has  been  applied,  es- 
pecially by  the  humanists  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  to  the  practise  of  those  occult 
sciences  which  profess  to  invoke  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits  or  to  make  a  compact  with  the  devil.  The 
Reformers,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Ca- 

Z3.  Black  merarius,  and  Bullinger,  all  expressed 
Magic  their  belief  in  the  black  art,  while  at 
the  same  period  many  asserted  that 
they  had  formed  compacts  with  tl^  devil  and  had 
thus  acquired  supernatural  power.  With  the  de- 
cay of  the  belief  in  witches  after  the  eighteenth 
centxuy,  however,  the  idea  that  superhuman  power 
might  thus  be  gained  gradually  disappeared,  al- 
though certain  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  such 
as  Oswald  and  Heinrich,  still  adhere  to  the 
older  view. 

The  name  "  white  magic,"  on  the  other  hand, 
was  given  to  the  occult  arts  practised,  especially  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  various  scholars,  by  which 
they  professed  to  produce  supernatural  results 
either  by  the  aid  of  good  spirits  or  by  peculiar  gifts 
and  powers  of  the  human  soul.  The  acme  of  this 
form  of  magic  was  reached  by  the  De  occulta  phi- 
lotopkia  of  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  (Cologne,  1510), 
which  distinguished  between  "  natu- 

Z4.  White  ral  magic,"  ''  celestial  magio  "  (astrol- 

Magic      Qgy  and  the  casting  of  nativities),  and 

"  religious   magic "    (meditation   and 

purification    of    the    heart).    Through    "  natural 

biagic,"  which  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 

; ''  quintessence,"  or  all-pervading  cosmic  spirit,  the 

buman  soul  nuiy  gain  the  **  hidden  powers  "  by 

'which  it  can  often  control  nature,  and  rule  the 

0ouls  of  the  departed.    Proceeding  from  the  same 

theory  of  the  "quintessence"  or  ''macrocosm," 

Paracelsus  made  the  concept  of  the  mystic  sym- 

»pathy  of  all  things  the  basis  of  his  art  of  healing. 

Increasing  rationalism  and  the  advance  of  science, 

however,  has  caused  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  white 

magic  "  to  degenerate  until  it  now  connotes  little 

more  than  legerdemain. 

The  adherents  of  modem  occultism  protest 
strongly  against  the  interpretation  of  aU  phenom- 
ena of  magic  by  rationalism,  although  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  representatives  of  common 
superstition,  since  they  regard  the  secret  doctrines 
which  they  profess  and  practise  as  equal  in  dignity 
to  other  sciences  of  the  present  day.  In  their 
judgment  a  large  residue  of  mysterious  facts  and 
phencHnena  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary 


investigations  of  nature,  but  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the   future   science   of   the   spirit.      The  en- 
deavor to  realise  such  a  higher  magic  or  occultism 
must  be  admitted  to  be  legitimate, 
Z5.  Magic  but  as  yet  there  is  no  uniformity  r&- 
and  Modem  garding  principles  or  method,  and  even 
Occultism,  the  name  is  not  decided.    Two  tenden- 
cies may  be  distinguished,  one  extend- 
ing into  the  obscure  realm  of  the  future  life  and  ., 
tb^  world   of  spirits   (see   Pbtchical  Rbsbahch  l 
Ann  IiofORTALiTT),  and  the  other  restricted  to  the  l 
sphere  of  the  human  soul.    Leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  former  dass,  there  remains  a  long  list 
of  names  and  methods  for  the  purely  anthropolog- 
ical system  of  occultism,  which  has  variously  been 
termed     *'  animal     magnetism,"     "  mesmerism," 
"  electrobiology,"      "  somnambulism,"      **  psychic 
power,"    "  psychism,"    "  transcendental   physics," 
''  practical  magic,"  "  occultism,"  "  cryptic  science," 
"  frontier  science,"  and  even  "  cryptology,"  "  ae- 
rology,"  "  adelolQgy,"  and   "  horology."    Among 
the  various  subdivisions  of  natural  magic  mention 
may    also    be    made    of    hypnotism    and    mind- 
reading.  (O.  Z6CKLBRt.) 
BiBUoamAFRT:    For  primitive  magio  vpeetal  attention  it 
called  to  the  literature  given  under  Comparativb  Rs- 
LioiON,  particularly  to  the  worka  of  Chantepie  de  la  Saua- 
aayob  Tylor,  Brinton,  Fraier,  Jerona,  Mannhardt,  Bor- 
chart,  Haddon,  Lenormant,  King,  Daviee,  Budge,  Skeat, 
and  Lang,  which  together  oompriae  a  literature  on  the 
aubject.     Most  of  the  worka  on  the  religions  of  Aaayria, 
Babylonia  and   Egypt   (see  bibliograpliies  under   those 
articles),  and  India  (see  bibliography  under  BnABMAM- 
ibm;    Hinduism)  deal  adequately  with  magic  in  those 
countries.     Note  also  the  works  named  under  ZoBOAarBR, 
ZoBOAsmxANiBM.    Much  material  will  also  be  found  in 
the  Hibbert  Lectures  (q.T.).  and  especially  in  the  Annual 
lUportt  c/  th€  American  Bttrmu  of  Ethnology.    Consult 
further:   P.  Schols,  Die  OOtaendienat  und  ZaubenoeBen  bei 
iUn  alien  Hebrdem  und  deren  NachJbaroClkem^   Regens- 
burg,  1877;    J.  Lippert,  Die  RAigionen  der  europdiechen 
KuUundlker  in  ihrem  geedndUliehen   Unprung,    Berlin, 
1881;  J.  lUville,  Die  Rdigion  in  Rom  unter  den  Severem, 
Leipsic,  1888;    V.  von  Strauss,  Der  altagvpHeehe  Odtter- 
glaube,  2  vols.,   Heidelberg,   1889;    K.  du  Prel,  Studien 
Ober  OAeirnvfieeeneeKaften,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1890;    idem. 
Die  Magie  ale  Naturvneeenee?iaft,  Jena,    1899;    J.  Sepp, 
Die  Rdigion  der  alien  DeulecKen  und  ihr  Forlbeatand  bie 
BUT  Oegenvfari,  Munich,   1890;    R.  Smend.  AlUeeta$nent- 
liehe  RaigionageachieKle,  Freiburg,  1893;    F.  T.  Elworthy, 
The  EvU  Eye,  an  Account  ofOus  Andenl  and  Wideepread 
SuperwHtion,  London,  1896;  E.  Reelus,  Le  Magieme,  Paris, 
1895;  H.  Zimmem,  BeUrOge  ewr  Kenntnie  der  bahyloniech- 
aeetfriechen  Rdigion,  Leipsic,  1896-1901;    W.  KroII,  Ar^ 
Hker  Aberglaube,  Hamburg,  1897;   Uriarte,  Die  Magie  dee 
19.    Jahfhunderte,  BerUn,  1897;    W.  J.  Flagg,   Yoga;    or 
Trantformation:    comparative  Slatem&nt  of  the  varioue  re- 
ligioua  Dogmae  concerning  ffie  Soul  .  .  .  and  of  Magie, 
New  York,  1898;    W.  Caland,  AUindiechee  Zauberritual, 
Amsterdam,  1900;    C.  QrOneisen,  Der  Ahnenkult  und  die 
Urrdigion  lerade,  Halle,  1900;    R.  C.  Thompson,  Reporte 
of  the  Magieiane  and  Aetrologere  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
2  vols.,  London,  1900;   idem.  The  Devile  and  Evil  Spirite 
of  Bahylonia,   London,   1903;    idem,  Semitic  Magic,  ito 
Origin  and  Development,  London,  1906;   A.  J.  Evans,  The 
Myoenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,  London.  1901;    J.  Op- 
fert,   Seduhundert  drei   und  fUnftig.     Eine  bahyloninihe 
magieehe  Quadrattafel,  Straaburg,  1902;   J.  Hunger,  Beeher- 
wihreagung   bei   den   Babyloniem   nadi  twei  KeHechrifU 
enaue  der  HammwalrirZeit,  Leipeic,  1903;   F.  L.  Griffith 
and  H.  Thompson,  The  Demotic  Magical  Papyrue  of  Lon- 
don and  Leiden,  2  vols.,  London,  1904-06;   V.  Henry,  La 
Magie  done  VInde  antique,  Paria,  1904;  A.  Boissier,  Ctufix 
de  textee  rdatifa  h  la  divination  aaeyro-babyhnienne,  Ge- 
neva. 1906;    W.  L.  Hars^  Bahifitmian  Rdigion,  Chaldean 
magie,  London,  1906;   K.  L.  Parker,  The  Buahlayi  Tribe, 
London,  1905;    A.  Wiedemann,  Magie  und  Zauberd  im 
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aUen  Aeoyp^en,  Leipsio,  1905;  A.  C.  HaddoD,  Magic  and 
FetUki^m,  London,  1906;  Mary  Hamilton,  IneubaHon, 
London.  1906;  W.  Bousset,  What  ia  Rdioion,  pp.  45-47, 
New  York,  1907;  A.  Bros,  La  Rdiffion  dea  peuplea  non 
eivili9^,  chap,  iii.,  Paris,  1907;  £.  Doutt^.  Magie  et  re- 
ligion dan$  VAfrique  du  Nord,  Paris,  1906;  T.  Scher- 
man,  Orieehitche  Zaidterpapyri,  Leipaic,  1909.  For  later 
and  modem  macio  consult:  J.  Braid,  Magic,  Wiieharafi, 
Animal  Magnetitm,  Hypnotitm  and  EUctrobiology^  Lon- 
don, 1852;  J.  Burkchardt.  Die  KtUtur  der  Renaiuance  in 
italien,  vol.  ii.,  Basel,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  CivUiuUion  of 
.  .  .  the  Renaieeance  in  Italy,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  C. 
OPasic.  Treatyae  of  Magic  Incantation;  Edinburgh,  1886; 
A.  Dieterich,  Ahraxae;  Studien  zur  ReligionegeetJiidUe  dee 
epOieren  AUeriume,  Leipsic,  1891;  C.  Kiesewetter,  Oe- 
echidite  dee  neuren  OccuUiemue,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1891-94; 
F.  Hartmann,  Magic,  White  and  Black,  London,  1893; 
A.  Thompson,  Magic  and  Myetery,  London,  1894;  S.  L. 
M.  Mathers,  The  Book  of  the  Sacred  Magic  of  Abra-Melin 
the  Mage,  London,  1898;  A.  E.  IWaite,  The  Book  of  Black 
Magic  and  of  PacU,  Edinbuigh,  1898;  H.  Weinel.  Die 
Wirkungen  dee  Qeietee  und  der  Geitter  im  nachapoHoliechen 
Zeitalter  bie  auf  Irenoeue,  Freibuxg,  1899;  F.  L.  Gardner. 
Catalogue  raieonnS  of  Worke  on  the  OccuU  Seiencee,  Lon- 
don. 1903;  F.  Hartmann.  Die  toeieee  und  echtoaree  Magie 
Oder  dae  Oeeets  dee  Qeietee  in  der  Natur,  Leipsic,  1003; 
J.  KOrmann-Alsech,  SchuKtrte  und  toeieee  Magie.  Aegyp- 
tiaehe  Myeterien,  Hezenweaen,  Fausfe  HijUenfahrt,  Hoi- 
lemwang.  Indieche  W under.  Die  Fakire,  Leipsic.  1004; 
F.  linger.  Die  echwane  Magie,  thre  Meieter  und  ihre  Op~ 
fer,  Cothen,  1904;  L.  Thomdike,  Place  of  Magic  in  the 
Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  New  York,  1906;  H.  R. 
Evans,  The  Old  ani  New  Magic,  Introduction  by  P.  Cams, 
Chicago,  1906;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Myth,  Magie,  and  Morale, 
London,  1909.  A  copious  magasine  literature  on  magic 
is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encydopadia,  p.  669.  See 
also  Fetishibm;  Superstition.  The  reader  will  find  the 
best  materials  for  original  study  in  books  of  travel  among 
primitive  peoples. 

MA6ISTER  SACRI  PALATH  ("Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  ")  •  An  official  of  the  papal  court, 
who  unites  the  functions  of  chief  chaplain  and  theo- 
logical adviser  of  the  pope.  The  first  incumbent  of 
this  office  is  said  to  have  been  St.  Dominic,  and  it 
is  still  filled  invariably  by  a  Dominican.  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  retainers  of  the  cardinals  and  other 
dignitaries  used  to  while  away  their  time  in  idle 
amusements  during  the  attendance  of  their  mas- 
ters on  the  pope,  St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  urged 
the  pope  to  appoint  some  one  to  instruct  them 
during  these  intervals  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christian 
doctrine.  The  saint  himself  was  commissioned  to 
do  this,  and  met  with  such  success  that  about  1218 
Honorius  III.,  according  to  tradition,  established 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  The 
legendary  character  of  this  tradition,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  first  incumbent 
whose  existence  can  be  indubitably  established  was 
Bartholomseus  de  Brigantiis,  who  filled  the  office 
about  1236  under  Gregory  IX.  Gradually  other 
duties  were  added  to  homiletic  instruction,  and,  in 
collaboration  with  the  cardinal-vicar,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  exercised  a  censorship  over 
all  books,  while  he  also  controlled  the  import  and 
export,  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  sale,  of  books 
in  Rome,  besides  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.  These  multifarious  duties 
rendered  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
very  important.  Its  incumbent  was  a  member 
both  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  In  the  course  of  time  many  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  this  official  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
became  obsolete.  The  office  has  been  filled  by  many 
Dominicans  of  distinction,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus 


(supposed  to  have  held  this  position  in  1255-56)  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1262-68).  (O.  Z(kXLERt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Fontana,  SyUabiue  magieirorwn  aacri  palalii 
apoetoliei,  Rome,  1663;  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Echard,  Scrip- 
toree  crdinie  pradieatorum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xx\.,  Paris,  1721; 
J.  Catalani,  De  magietro  eaeri  pedatii  apoMici,  Rome, 
1751;  F.  A.  Zaccaria,  La  Corte  di  Roma,  vol.  ii,  ib.  1774; 
G.  Phillips.  Kirehenrecht,  vi.  645,  Regensburg,  1857;  F.  H. 
Reuseh,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUdier,  passim,  Bonn. 
1883;  H.  Denifle.  in  ALKO,  U  (1886).  167-248;  KL,  viii 
163-165. 

MAGNIFICAT:  The  common  litui^cal  designa- 
tion of  the  hynm  of  praise  in  Luke  i.  46-55;  so 
called  from  its  initial  word  in  the  Latin.  It  is  more 
formally  called  the  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  which  refers  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  Lord's  mother,  in  verse  46.  This 
tradition  is  based  on  all  the  Greek  and  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  and  on  ooimtless  ancient 
witnesses:  notably  Irenieus  {Hear.  III.,  z.  2)  and 
Tertullian  (De  animaf  xxvi.),  who  confirm  the  tra^- 
ditional  reading  of  verse  46.  The  authority  for 
this  designation  has  been  recently  questioned  by 
G.  Morin  in  his  edition  of  the  treatise  De  paaltnodioB 
bono,  ascribed  to  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Remesiana  in 
Dacia,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
in  two  passages  assumes  Elisabeth  to  be  the  singer 
(for  critical  discussion  see  Revue  B^nidictine,  ziv 
[1807],  385-^397).  Both  on  this  ground  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  evidences  for  the  reading 
"  Elisabeth  "  in  verse  46,  as  well  as  on  internal  evi- 
dence, Fr.  Jacobs  challenges  the  received  inter- 
pretation; while,  independently  of  Morin  and 
Jacobs,  it  has  been  decisively  contested  by  A.  Har- 
nack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  view  is 
supported  by  A.  Durand,  against  Jacobs  and  by 
O.  Bardenhewer  against  Hamadc  The  contro- 
versy can  not  be  here  discussed  in  detaiL 

The  use  of  the  Magrdficai  in  public  worship  dates 
back  to  the  early  Christian  centuries.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  it  constitutes  an  element  of  the 
morning  prayers.  Between  each  verse  is  a  response 
addressed  to  the  Virgin.  While  it  is  being  sung 
the  deacon  incenses  the  altar. 

In  the  Western  CSiurch,  the  Magmficat  certainly 
appears  before  600,  in  the  second  Gs^can  liturgy, 
while  Bingham  (OrigineSf  XV.,  ii.  §  7)  refers  its  in- 
troduction to  Cesarius  of  Aries  (d.  in  542). 
Since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  or  St.  Bene- 
dict it  has  been  assigned  to  the  vesper  service, 
which,  as  an  "  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,"  culminates  in  the  Magnificat^  cor- 
responding to  the  Benedictua  at  lauds.  While  the 
Song  of  Zacharias  proclaims  the  coming  redemption, 
the  Magnificat^  at  evening,  celebrates  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  The  Gloria  pairi,  subjoined  to  the 
hymn,  generalizes  Mary's  thanksgiving  into  the 
Church's.  At  the  same  time  it  receives  a  coloring 
appropriate  to  the  special  manifestation  of  salva- 
tion commemorated  by  the  particular  day  or  season, 
through  the  antiphon,  which  is  sung  entire  both 
before  and  after  it  on  all  but  the  lowest  class  of 
festivals  (see  Antiphon). 

With  the  vesper  service  the  Evangelical  Church 
also  retained  the  Magnificaij  "  forasmuch  as  it  is 
an  excellent  hynm  of  praise  "  (Kirchenordnung  of 
Brunswiek-LUneburg,  1544).    Along  with  the  Latin 
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version  of  the  MagnificaA,  aasigned  to  the  choir,  or 
instead  of  it,  the  German  version  was  early  used, 
in  aooordance  with  the  Evangelical  principle  of 
having  the  congregation  take  part  in  divine  wor- 
ship. For  instance,  the  Wittenberg  Order  of  1533 
prescribes  that ''  before  a  particular  feast,  and  after 
the  (afternoon)  sermon,  they  shall  sing  the  German 
Magmfieai,  as  usual,  with  a  German  versicle,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Church,  with  the  people/'  In 
short,  their  first  practise  was  to  sing  the  plain  Ger- 
man version,  adhering  exactly  to  the  Latin  melody; 
afterward,  the  metrical  Magnificat,  paraphrased 
into  the  form  of  a  German  hymn:  or  both  together, 
sometimes  in  the  guise  that  each  verse  of  the  Latin, 
or  German  and  Latin,  Magnificat  would  serve  as 
"  text/'  to  be  followed  by  a  German  hymn  strophe 
by  way  of  "  elucidation." 

As  concerning  the  liturgically  musical  presenta- 
tion of  the  Majgnifijcai,  the  Roman  Catholic  cus- 
tom is  to  sing  it,  whatever  the  psahn  tone  em- 
ployed, somewhat  higher  and  slower,  in  its  quality 
of  a  New-Testament  canticle,  with  a  festival  in- 
tonation for  each  verse.  The  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  adheres  to  this  custom  as  regards  the 
Latin  Magnificat;  whereas,  for  the  German  version, 
it  is  usual  to  select  the  ninth  psalm  tone  {tonus 
peregrinua).  The  Magnifi^xU  was  made  a  favorite 
theme  for  artistic  elaboration,  and  masters  in  every 
style  of  church  music  have  applied  their  sHU  to  it. 
In  the  Evangelical  Church,  also,  the  Magnificat  is 
an  attractive  focus  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  musical  art.  Out  of  the  practise  of 
playing  organ  interludes  between  the  verses,  there 
grew  up  a  special  department  of  organ  literature 
(see  Organ).  The  structure  of  the  text  itself  be- 
comes an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Evangelical  church  music,  and  exhibits  all  forms 
and  styles  of  the  same,  from  the  closed  choral 
motet  (as  with  Dietrich,  Hassler,  Vulpius,  Frank, 
Crtiger,  etc.);  or,  in  case  of  the  metrieal  Magnificat^ 
from  the  polyphonic  choral  hymn,  down  to  the 
highly  elaborate  cantata,  comprising  all  modes  of 
chureh  music  in  one  complicated  artistic  creation, 
such  as  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  quintet  Magnifi- 
cat.   See  C!hurch  Music.         (H.  A.  KdSTUNt.) 

Biblioorafht:  F.  JaooM,  in  Revue  d'hUtoire  et  de  litUra^ 
htre  retigieuee,  ii  (1897),  424-432;  A.  Durand,  in  Revue 
bibliq^e,  ru  (1808),  74-77;  A.  Harnack,  in  SB  A,  xzvi 
(1000).  638-556;  O.  Bardenhewer.  BU>li»che  Studien,  vi 
(1001),  parts  1-2;  H.  A.  Ktetlin,  in  ZeiUchrift  fHar  die 
NeuteetamefUlieKe  Wieeenedutft,  1002,  pp.  130  sqq.;  Julian, 
Hymnotoavt  p.  711.  (Consult  also:  B.  Thalhofer,  Hand- 
bueh  der  kaihoUtehen  LUurgik,  ii.  478.  FreibuTK.  1883-90; 
8.  KOmmerle.  Enei^clopOdis  der  evangeliadten  KvrcKen^ 
mueik,  iL  124-127.  180-186,  GOtersIoh.  1800;  G.  Riet- 
schel,  lAhrhuch  der  LUuroik,  pp.  345.  443.  Berlin.  1800. 

MAGNUS:  The  name  applied  to  a  saint  remark- 
able for  his  early  missionary  labors  among  the  Swa- 
bians.  The  narrative  of  his  life,  however,  by  a 
process  of  incorporation  not  uncommon  in  medieval 
literature  of  the  kind,  is  made  up  by  the  fusion  of 
incidents  belonging  to  two  distinct  persons,  one 
in  the  seventh  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  century 
— the  former  connected  with  St.  Gall,  the  latter 
with  the  monastery  of  FOssen  on  the  Lech,  although 
he  also  probably  came  originally  from  St.  Gall. 
Maginold  and  Theodo  accompanied  the  Irish  monk 
VII— 9 


to  the  wilderness  on  the  Steinach  in  613;  after  his 
death  they  remained  there,  and  Maginold  is  said  to 
have  lived  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  FOssen  legend  speaks  of  a  monk 
Magnus,  from  his  name  presumably  of  Romaic 
origin,  not  Teutonic,  like  Maginold,  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Wichbert,  the  first  demonstrable  bishop 
of  Augsburg,  toward  the  hiiddle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Wishing  to  convert  a  last  pagan  comer  of  his 
diocese,  he  sent  to  St.  Gall  for  monks;  and  Magnus, 
with  Theodo  or  Dieto  (an  analogy  with  the  older 
legend),  went  forth  to  help  him,  the  former  working 
in  the  valley  of  the'  Lech  and  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  FQssen,  where  he  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century.  When  about  851  Bishop  Lanto 
of  Augsburg  translated  his  relics,  a  life  was  made 
up,  based  on  tradition,  but  tradition  a  century  old, 
and  attributed  to  the  contemporary  Dieto,  here 
called  Theodore.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  ninth 
century  the  abbot-bishop  Solomon  III.  erected  the 
church  St.  Magnus  at  St.  Gall,  and  obtained  relics 
of  the  patron  from  Fassen,  together  with  the  life, 
which  then  at  St.  Gall  was  fused  with  the  story  of 
the  local  Maginold.      (G.  Meter  von  Knonau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  is  indicated  in  Potthast. 
Weaweieer,  p.  1444.  The  Vita  mentioned  in  the  text  is 
with  other  material  in  ASB,  Sept..  iL  700-781.  cf.  ASM, 
ii..  pp.  606-nSlO.  Consult:  Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  146-151; 
Friedrioh.  KD,  ii.  654-656. 

MAGOG.  See  Goo  and  Maooo;  and  Table  of 
THE  Nations. 

MAGUnUS,  JOHN  ALOYSIUS:  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  Glasgow;  b.  at  Glasgow  Sept. 
8,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Aloysius'  College, 
Glasgow,  Stonyhurst  College,  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome, 
until  1875,  and  after  being  an  assistant  at  the  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral  at  Gla^ow,  from  1875  to  1879, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  diocese,  a  position 
which  he  held  four  years.  He  was  incumbent  of 
Partick  in  1883,  but  in  the  following  year  became 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  vicar-general 
in  1885,  and  provost  of  the  chapter  in  1893.  In 
1894  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Troo- 
madsB  and  appointed  to  assist  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  archiepiscopal 
office  in  1902. 

MAHAFF7/  JOHN  PENTLAND:  Church  of 
Ireland;  b.  near  Vevey  (11  m.  e.s.e.  of  Lausanne), 
Switzerland,  Feb.  26,  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1859;  M.A.,  1863), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1864  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  later.  He  was  elected  feUow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1864,  where  he  has  been  senior  fellow  and 
registrar  since  1899,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  since  1892.  He  was  also  pre- 
centor of  Trinity  College  in  1867  and  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1880.  He  was 
assistant  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1864-65,  1867-68,  1870-74,  1877.  and  1896, 
assistant  in  Archbishop  King's  divinity  lectures 
in  1870-79,  junior  dean  in  1869,  junior  proctor  in 
1871,  Donellan  lecturer  in  1876,  and  examiner  re- 
peatedly in  various  subjects,  besides  being  evening 
preacher  in  1865-67  and  university  preacher  in 
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1868-70.  From  1860  to  1900  he  was  profeasor  of 
ancient  history  at  Trinity  College,  and  was  also 
High  Sheriff  of  Ck>unty  Monaghan  in  1901  and  a 
oommisBioner  for  intermediate  education.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  Broad  Churchman.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Twdve 
Lectures  on  Primitive  CxvUuatum  (London,  1869); 
ProUffomena  to  Ancient  History  (1871);  Oreek  Social 
Life  from  Homer  to  Menander  (1874);  Greek  Antiq- 
uitiea  (1876);  A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literal 
ture  (1880);  The  Decay  of  Modem  Preaching  (1882); 
The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire  (in  collaboration 
with  A.  Gilman;  1887);  Greek  Life  and  Thought  from 
Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest  (1887);  Greek  Pic- 
tures drawn  with  Pen  and  Pertcil  (1890);  The  Greek 
World  under  Roman  Sway  (1S90);  The  Empire  of  the 
Ptolemies  (1895);  The  Stiver  Age  of  the  Greek  World; 
and  What  have  the  Greeks  Done  (1909);  and  con- 
tributed vol.  iv.  to  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt;  in 
addition  to  numerous  editions  of  classical,  historical, 
and  philosophical  works  and  The  Petrie  Papyri  De- 
ciphered and  Explained  (3  vob.,  Dublin,  1892-1905). 

MAHAN,  ASA:  American  Congregationalist 
educator;  b.  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1800;  d. 
at  Eastbourne  (65  m.  s.  of  London),  England,  Apr. 
4,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1827.  He  was  pastor  at  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.  (1829-31);  Cincinnati,  O.  (1831-35); 
Jackson,  Mich.  (1855-57);  and  Adrian,  Mich. 
(1857-60).  He  was  president  of  Oberlin  College 
(1835-50),  Cleveland  University  (1850-54),  and 
Adrian  College,  Mich.  (1860-71).  In  1871  he  re- 
tired to  Eastbourne,  England,  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  His  works  include:  Scripture  Doc- 
trine  of  Christian  Perfection  (Boston,  1839);  Sys- 
tem of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (New  York,  1845); 
Doctrine  of  the  Will  (Oberlin,  1846);  The  True  Be- 
liever (New  York,  1847);  System  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy (Oberlin,  1848);  Election,  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (London,  1850);  Modem  Mysteries 
Explained  and  Exposed  (Boston,  1855);  The  Sci- 
ence of  Logic  (New  York,  1856);  Science  of  Natural 
Theology  (Boston,  1867);  Theism  and  Antitheism 
(Cleveland,  1872);  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  Sd- 
erUificaUy  Explained  and  Exposed  (1875);  Misun- 
derstood Texts  of  Scripture  Explained  and  Elud- 
dated  (1876);  Critical  History  of  the  Late  American 
War  (1877);  System  of  Mental  Philosophy  (Chicago, 
1882);  Autobiography;  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Spiritiial  (London^  1882);  and  Critical  History  of 
Philosophy  (2  vols..  New  York,  1883). 

MAHDI,  ma'dt:  The  title  given  by  Moham- 
medans to  the  person  who  according  to  their  ex- 
pectation is  to  exercise  functions  not  imlike  those 
attributed  to  the  Jewish  Messiah.  He  is  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  Mohammed,  convert  or  destroy 
the  infidels,  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  and 
truth  upon  earth,  and  lead  the  faithful  to  Paradise. 
The  word  means  "  directed,"  hence,  "  one  fit  to 
guide  others."  The  Mohammedan  world  is  divided 
between  those  who  believe  that  Mahdi  has  already 
come  but  is  concealed  until  the  time  of  his  final 
manifestation  (Shiaha*    see  Mohammidd,  Moham- 


medanism), and  those  who  still  await  his  appear- 
ance (Sunnis).  As  in  the  case  of  the  cognate  Jew- 
ish belief,  from  which  in  part  it  sprang,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  idea  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  realize 
it.  These  attempts  have. been  made  both  by  im- 
postors and  by  those  who  were  self-deluded.  One 
of  these  was  the  famous  veiled  prophet  al-Mokanna, 
Hakim  ibn  Allah,  who  conducted  a  revolt  against 
Mohammed  ben  Mansur  (c.  780  a.d.),  while  this 
Mohammed  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Mahdr; 
another  was  Ubayd  Allah  al-Mahdi  in  North  Africa, 
909-934,  founder  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty;  almost 
as  celebrated  was  Ibn  Tumart,  the  founder  of  the 
Muwahhid  Berber  dynasty,  also  in  North  Africa. 
A  recent  example  is  Mohammed  Ahmed  (1843-85), 
'*  the  mad  mullah,"  whose  revolt  in  the  region  south  of 
Egypt  caused  so  great  fear  of  a  holy  war,  and  to  whose 
capture  of  Khartum  the  death  of  General  Gordon 
was  due.  The  head  of  the  brotherhood  of  al-Sanusi 
also  claims  to  be  the  Mahdi.      Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliooraprt:  K  M Oiler,  BntrOoe  ra^  Mahdilehre  dea 
l9lam»,  Heidelbeis.  1901;  J.  DarmMteter.  The  Mahdi, 
PaH  and  Pretent,  New  York.  1886;  D.  B.  Macdonitld. 
Devehpntani  cf  Mualim  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Con- 
sHiuHonal  Theory,  pp.  244-240  et  paaaim.  New  York.  1903. 

MAI,  md^  or  moi,  ANGELO:  Roman  Catholic 
scholar;  b.  near  Bergamo,  Italy,  Mar.  7,  1782;  d. 
near  Albano  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1799,  and  taught  in  their  college  at  Naples 
from  1804.  At  Orvieto,  in  the  intervals  of  priestly 
duties,  he  applied  himself  to  paleography,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  deciphering  of  palimpsests.  His 
activity  as  an  editor  of  ancient  works  dates  from 
1813,  when  he  went  to  Milan  as  keeper  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Library;  his  field  comprised  both  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  1819  Pius  VII.  ap- 
pointed him  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library;  and  he 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1838.  The  writings  he 
edited  are  mainly  embraced  in  four  general  collec- 
tions: Veterum  scriptorum  nova  collectio  (10  vols., 
Rome,  1825-38);  Classici  audores  (10  vols.,  1828- 
1838);  Spicilegium  Romanum  (10  vob.,  1839-44); 
Sanctorum  patrum  nova  bibliotheca  (6  vols.,  1844- 
1871);  and  the  posthumous  Appendix  ad  opera 
edita  ab  Angela  Mai  (1879). 
Bibuoobapbt:  XL,  viii.  483-486  (appreciative). 

MAIMBOURG,  man'^Qr",  LOUIS:  French  Jesuit 
and  ecclesiasti<»i  historian;  b.  at  Nancy  in 
1610;  d.  in  Paris  Aug.  13,  1686.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  in  Rome  was  made 
professor  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rouen.  Although 
he  had  no  high  oratorical  gifts,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable renown  as  a  preacher;  but  it  is  as  a  his- 
torian that  his  name  survives.  Here  again  his 
equipment  was  quite  ordinary;  his  works,  tedious 
by  their  length,  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  totally 
lacking  in  impartiality,  served  him  as  weapons  to 
strike  at  those  from  whom  he  differed  or  as  means 
to  win  favor  for  himself.  His  most  valuable  serv- 
ice to  posterity  consists  in  his  having,  by  his  His- 
toire  du  LuSh&rardsme  (Paris,  1680),  called  forth  the 
remarkable  work  of  Seckendorf.  In  his  Histoire 
de  VArianisme  (1682)  he  indirectly  attacks  and  ca- 
lumniates the  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal;  in  the  His- 
toire de  VherMe  des  Iconoclastes  (1674)  he  seeks  to 
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win  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  by  upholding  his  rights 
against  the  Roman  see,  and  then  attempts  to  soothe 
Innocent  XII.  by  his  Hutoire  du  achisme  dea  Grecs 
(2  vols.,  1680);  but  soon  after  he  took  such  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
pope  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  order.  The 
king  named  him  historiographer,  and  used  his  prac- 
tised pen  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  Histaire  du 
Ccdviniame  (1682).  His  collected  historical  wri- 
tings (14  vols.,  1686-87)  include  histories  of  the 
League  (Eng.  transl.  by  Dryden,  History  of  the 
League,  London,  1684),  the  Crusades  (Eng.  transl., 
1686),  the  Wydiffites,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Great.  (C.  Pfkndbr.) 

Bibliocrapht:  L.  EUies  Dupin,  Biblioihkqwe  den  axUewB 
eeelSBioMtiguea,  Faria,  168^1711;  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary 
UiaiorietU  and  CriHcal,  iv.  6^-66,  London,  1737;  idem, 
Critiq^us  ginSraU  de  Vhiatoire  du  aalvinisme  de  M.  Maim- 
bourg,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1714;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index 
der  verbotenen  BmAer,  pp.  583-882,  Bonn,  1886;  Liohten- 
herger,  ESR,  viii.  554-556. 

HAIMOinDES,  moi-men'i-d^z  or  -dtz,  MOSES 
(Gredzed  from  Maimuni),  also  called  Rambam  (form- 
ed acrostically  from  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimun), 
and  by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amran  Musa  Obeidallah 
alkortobi:  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher;  b.  at 
Cordova  Mar.  30,  1136;  d.  at  Old  Cairo,  Egypt, 
Dec.  13,  1204.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  and  was  instructed  in  nat- 
ural science  and  philosophy  by  Mohammedan 
teachers.  When  in  1148  the  Almohade  Abdel- 
muman  took  Cordova  and  interdicted  Judaism, 
his  father  fled,  and  finally  settled  in  1159  at  Fez 
with  his  family,  where  they  lived  as  Mohamme- 
dans. The  first  work  of  young  Maimuni  was  a  jus- 
tification of  this  position.  In  the  Iggereth  hor- 
shemadhf  written  in  Arabic  about  1162,  he  showed 
that  Mohammedanism  required  neither  idolatry, 
murder,  nor  unchastity,  but  simply  acknowledgment 
of  Mohammed  as  prophet,  a  mere  formality,  by 
which  one  may  avoid  martyrdom,  though  it  is  best 
to  seek  a  coimtry  where  one  can  live  according  to 
his  religion.  [Some  good  authorities  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  this  work.]  In  April,  1 165,  Maimuni's 
family  left  Morocco  and  after  a  short  residence  in 
Palestine  settled  at  Old  Cairo.  There  Maimimi  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  a  time  he  practised 
medicine,  at  the  same  time  preparing  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna  which  he  completed  in  1168. 
Two  years  later  the  government  appointed  him  head 
of  all  Jewish  congregations  in  E^rpt,  and  ten  years 
later,  about  1180,  he  completed  his  legal  code,  the 
Mishneh  Torah,  which  soon  spread  his  fame  abroad. 
In  1190  he  published  his  religio-philosophical  work, 
March  Ntjbhukhimf  and  soon  afterward  his  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  both  works  were 
in  Arabic.  He  was  buried  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine. 
Maimuni's  importance  rests  on  his  writings.  The 
first  important  work  was  his  "  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna."  Before  him,  aside  from  the  two  Tal- 
muds,  only  glossatory  expositions  of  the  Mishna 
existed.  He  assumed  the  task  of  classifying  and 
explaining  the  matter  contained  and  implied  in 
that  work.  In  elaborate  introductions  he  dis- 
coursed on  the  nature  of  prophecy,  interjecting  re- 
marks on  the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy.  In 
the  special  introduction  to  the  chapter  called  He- 


lek  in  the  treatise  Sanhedrin,  he  for  the  first  time 
defined  and  formally  laid  down  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  creed,  which  in  an  abbreviated  form 
were  received  into  the  Jewish  ritual.  These  arti- 
cles state:  (1)  That  there  is  one  God,  creator  of  all 
things;  (2)  that  he  is  One  in  the  sense  that  no 
other  shares  his  divinity  (a  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity);  (3)  he  is  incorporeal  and  formless; 
(4)  he  is  eternal;  (5)  he  alone  is  to  be  worshiped 
and  without  any  mediator  (against  Christianity); 
(6)  he  ordained  prophecy;  (7)  Moses  was  the  great- 
est prophet,  to  whom  revelation  was  delivered  in  a 
most  complete  manner  (against  Islam);  (8)  law  and 
tradition  are  the  complete  expression  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God;  (9)  neither  can  ever  be  changed  (against 
Christianity  and   Islam);   (10)  God  is  omniscient; 

(11)  he  rewards  and  punishes  the  acts  of  men; 

(12)  Messiah  is  still  to  be  expected  (against  Chris- 
tians and  unbelieving  Jews);  (13)  the  dead  shall  rise 
again.  A  truly  monumental  work  was  his  Mishneh 
Torahj  i.e.,  "  Deuteronomy,"  also  called  Yadh  hc^ 
Pazakuh,  i.e.,  "The  Mighty  Hand," or  simply  Yadh, 
It  is  a  cyclopedia  comprising  every  department  of 
Biblical  and  Jewish  literature.  [Portions  of  this 
work  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Bernard: 
Main  Principle  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
Cambridge,  1832.]  As  an  appendix  to  the  Yadh  he 
published  the  "  Book  of  Laws  "  on  the  [613]  pre- 
cepts. His  third  and  most  important  work  was  the 
"  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,"  Arabic  DalOlai  dhSlrin 
[translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  .title  MOreh  Ne- 
bakiml,  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  all  expressions  which 
are  employed  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  deity. 
The  second  part  develops  his  theory  of  creation,  and 
shows  Gen.  i.-iv.  to  be  in  accord  with  his  cosmology; 
it  deals  also  with  prophecy.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  first  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  the  world,  treats  of  the  opposition 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  of  God's  providence 
and  onmiscience,  all  with  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  more  intelligent  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  work  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  rational  reforma- 
tory efforts  in  Judaism.  Being  translated  into  Latin 
a  short  time  after  its  composition,  it  influenced 
Christian  scholasticism.  But  it  must  be  stated  in 
praise  of  the  latter  that  it  never  explained  away  the 
contents  of  revelation  in  favor  of  ''  reason  "  to  the 
same  degree  as  did  the  Jewish  scholasticism  which 
preceded  it,  whose  most  prominent  representative 
was  Maimuni.  The  anathemas  of  French  rabbis 
against  the  study  of  the  "  Guide  "  and  its  burning 
by  the  Inquisition  on  the  basis  of  its  condenmation 
in  1233  were  indeed  foolish  and  without  effect,  but 
not  without  occasion  in  the  rationalizing  notions  of 
the  author.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuographt:  The  editions  of  the  works  of  Moimonides 
are  numerous,  mostly  published  in  parts  which  deal  with 
sections  of  his  productions.  The  editio  jitinctp*  of  the 
Miahneh  Torah  is  without  place  and  date;  numerous  edi- 
tions followed,  e.g.,  Sondno.  1490;  Constantinople.  1690; 
4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1702;  Hebrew  and  En«.,  H.  H. 
Bernard,  Cambridge,  1832;  Hebrew  and  German,  Vienna, 
1889;  Eng.  by  J.  W.  Peppercome,  London,  1838,  1863. 
His  **  G\iide  for  the  Perplexed  "  appeared  first  without 

'  place  or  date  (before  1480);  then  in  Hebrew,  Venice, 
1651;   Berlin.  1791;    in  Latin«  Paris,  1520;    BasU,  1629; 
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in  Anfaie  Mid  Franefa.  8  Tob.,  Paris,  185«-M;  in  Gennan, 
KfDtOMhin,  1830;  Italian,  Liromo.  187»-81;  Engliab. 
8  Tob..  London.  1886  and  1004.  The  Conunantary  on 
thaMishnawM  fiist  publiahad  Naplaa,  1402.  and  ia  aooea- 
iibla  in  tha  Latin  traoal.  of  StirenhiMiH.  in  hia  Miskna, 
Amatardam.  1008-1703.  Graat  aetirity  haa  bean  mani- 
fastod  in  raeant  yaan  in  pnblialiinc  the  worka  of  Maimoni- 
daa.  Thia  aetirity  ean  be  traoad  and  the  plaeea  and  datea 
of  publieatkin  lanrned  by  cmmWning  Hauelc-Harsoc.  RB, 
zU.  80.  withthmSehlagwort^Kaialoo  (daacribad  in  thia  work, 
voL  L,  p.  ziii:  the  Sehlaowfrt-Kaialog  waa  brought  down 
to  1007  in  1000)  under  "  Mnimonidea  ";  ef.  alao  Baldwin. 
Dietionary,  toL  iiL,  part  L,  p.  358.  For  the  Ufa  and  work 
of  Maimooidea  conault:  L  Oroaaman,  Afotmoftidat,  Vienna, 
1802;  i/atmontdat,  in  JwUK  Warthiea  JSariaa,  London, 
1003:  P.  Beer.  La6miifid  )F«rikcnde«AaU»  If  oaea6«n  If  ai- 
mon,  Pracue,  1834;  8.  B.  Seheyer,  Da§  p9ydu>looim:h9  Sy*- 
torn  dea  IfatsiMmtdat.  Frankfort,  1845;  A.  Beniach,  Two 
WritingB  on  ifu  Life  and  Wriiing^  of  Matmonidot^  London, 
1847;  A.  Qeicer.  if  oact  bom  Maimon,  Roaenbars.  1860; 
M.  Jfiel.  Dm  RoUtfionopMlooopHU  doo  Moooo  hon  Maimon^ 
Um,  Braalau.  1850;  8.  Rubin,  5pino«i  ofid  IfouiMmtdat. 
Vienna,  1868;  M.  Eisler.  Vorioaunoon  itbor  dio  fOditthon 
PhOooophon  dot  MiUdaiion,  Viennn,  1870;  D.  Roain.  Dio 
Bikik  doo  MaitfionidoB,  Breainu,  1876;  D.  Kaufmann,  Oe- 
oehiehio  dor  AttrihuUnUkro,  pp.  363  aqq..  Qotha,  1877; 
J.  H.  Waiaa,  Rabin  Moooa  bom  Maimon,  Vienna,  1881;  W. 
Bacher,  Dio  Bibdexogooo  Moooo  Afaiimima,  Btraabuix. 
1807;  L.  Dtlnner.  Dit  aUooto  €Utronoimo€ho  Sekrift  doo 
Maimomdoo,  WOrsburg.  1002;  J.  MQnx.  Aa66i  if  oaca  bon 
Mavmon,  Soin  Ltobon  und  ooino  Worko,  pert  i,  Maina, 
1002;  and  W.  Baeher,  M.  Brann,  D.  Simonaoo,  end  J. 
Guttmaan,  Moooo  bon  Maimon.  8oin  Lebon,  ooino  Worko, 
und  ooin  Binfiuoo.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  dom  700.  Todootag, 
Leipaio,  1008.  An  exoeUent  article,  with  aupplementaiy  lit- 
erature, is  found  in  JE,  iz.  73-86.  A  eonaiderable  amount 
of  periodioal  literature,  some  of  it  important,  ia  indicated 
in  Riehardaon,  Bneyelopaodia,  p.  670, 1007. 

MAinS^  GEORGE  PRESTOll:  Methodist  Epi»- 
copalian;  b.  at  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Ck>im.  (A.B.,  1870),  after  having  served  under  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  in 
1864-65.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  East 
Conference  of  his  denomination  in  1870,  and  his 
pastorates  were  as  follows:  Hamden  Plains,  Conn. 
(1869-71),  Ansonia,  Conn.  (1871-73),  Chapel  Street 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1873-76),  First  Church, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  (1876-79),  First  Church,  Bris- 
tol, Conn.  (1879-^),  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1880-83),  First  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
(188a~84),  New  York  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1887-«2),  and  First  Church,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  (1896-97).  He  was  likewise  presiding 
ekier  of  the  New  York  District  in  1884-87,  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  Seney  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1885-87  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Church  Society  in  1892-96.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  publishing  agent  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, New  York  (5ty. 

MAinZ,  maints:  A  city  of  Germany,  20  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Frankfort,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric 
and  once  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  center 
of  Germany.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church  there  is  involved  in  obscurity,  although  the 
statement  of  Irensus  (  Hear,  I.,  x.  2)  that  Christian 
communities  existed  in  Germany  in  his  time  renders 
it  probable  that  Christians  then  lived  in  Mains.  Old 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  city  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking,  but  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxvii. 
10)  states  that  in  368  a  huge  portion  of  the  popur 
lation  was  (Christian.  According  to  Jerome  {Epitt. 
cxxiii.  16),  thousands  were  kiUed  in  the  dhurch 


when  Mains  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  yet  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
aster were  only  transitory,  and  ancient  churches 
were  still  standing  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  Christian  community  having  become  Teu- 
tonised  in  the  mean  time. 

Although  the  bishopric  of  Mains  certainly  existed 
as  early  as  550,  Christianity  scarcely  flourished 
there,  for  the  lood  church  was  involved  in  the  de- 
cay (rf  the  Prankish  Church  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Merovingians.  The  revival  first  began  when 
Boniface  be<^me  bishop  in  745  or  746,  ^id  it  was 
then  that  the  bishopric  commenced  to  extend. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  embraced  only  the 
Prankish  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  Main,  for 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  Buiabuig  and  Erfurt  in 
741,  although  they  seem  to  have  Utpeed  after  the 
death  of  their  first  bishops  and  then  formed  part 
of  the  bishopric  of  Mains.  The  diocese  thus  be- 
came larger  than  any  other  in  Germany,  stretching 
from  Donnersbefg  in  the  south  to  the  Hars  in  the 
north,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Saale  in 
the  east  beyond  the  Nahe  in  the  west.  Between 
780  and  782  the  successor  of  Bonifsoe,  LuUus  (see 
LuLLUB  OP  BCainx),  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishop  and  Mains  became  the  metropolitan  city . 
The  province  later  comprised  the  Prankish  bishop- 
rics of  WQnburg,  Eichst&tt,  Worms,  and  Speyer; 
the  Swabian  bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Constance, 
Strasburg,  and  Chur;  the  Saxon  bishopries  of  Pad- 
erbom,  Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  and  Verden;  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Bamhefg,  Prague,  and  ObnOts. 
In  1047,  however,  Bambefg  was  detached  from 
Mains  and  made  immediately  subject  to  the  holy 
see;  and  after  the  elevation  of  Prague  into  an  arcb- 
bishopric  in  1343  the  Csech  sees  were  taken  from 
Mains.  (A.  Hauck.) 

From  the  episcopate  of  Christian  I.  (1165-83), 
who  had  been  chancellor  to  Frederick  Barbaroesa 
before  his  consecration,  this  office  became  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  see  of  Mains;  and  when 
the  electoral  system  had  its  first  beginning  in  1125, 
largely  at  the  suggestion  of  Adalbert  I.  (1109-37),  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  electors. 
When  the  number  was  later  fixed  at  seven,  of  whom 
three  were  ecclesiastics  (the  archbishops  of  Bfainz, 
Cologne,  and  Treves),  the  archbishop  of  Bfainz, 
who  in  any  case  took  precedence  over  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  ranked  as  the  first.  In  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  fifty-sixth  and  fifty- 
seventh  archbishops,  Albert  IT.  of  Brandenburg 
(1514-45)  and  Sebastian  von  Heusenstanmi  (1545- 
1555)  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
check^  the  spread  of  Protestantism  without  re- 
course to  violence.  The  see  maintained  its  dignity 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  at  which  period 
the  archbishop  had  an  income  of  1,400,000  gulden, 
and  was  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  400,000.  The  territory  of  the  see  was 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  1797;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville 
(1801)  a  settlement  was  made  which,  when  the  last 
archbishop,  Frederick  Charles  Joseph,  Baron  von 
Erthal  (1774-1802),  died,  allowed  his  coadjutor 
Dalbefg  to  retain,  with  the  title  of  arch-chancellor, 
the  principalities  of  Asohaffenbuig  and  R^gensburg 
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and  the  county  of  Wetslar,  the  see  being  trans- 
ferred  to   R^gensburg.    After  the   Concordat   of 
1801  had  gone  into  effect,  Napoleon  arranged  for 
the  elevation  of  Biainz  once  more  to  the  position 
of  a  bishopric,  and  the  cathedral,  which  had  been 
afanost  ruined  in  the  wars,  was  finally  restored. 
The  territory  of  the  ancient  see  was  incorporated 
in  1814  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The  diocese  was  vacant  from  1818  to  1830,  when, 
on  the  creation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  it  was  placed  under  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg. 
Bixuoobafht:     J.   F.   Bdhmer,   Rtoe$ia  arduepUoaporum 
Maouniinenaium,  ed.  C.  WUl,  2  vols..  Innsbruck,  1877-86; 
G.  CL  Joannis,  Rerum  MogunUaearum  libri.  3  vols..  Fimnk- 
fort,    1722-27;    V.   F.   d«  Gudenus,  Codex  diplomatieuM 
anMdoiorum  ret  MoffunHnaa  iUuatmntitan,  6  vols.,  Q6U 
tingeo.  1743-M;   8.  A.  WQrdtwein,  DioeeeuU  MogunHna 
in  arehHiaeonaiua  divtsa,  4  vols.,  Mannheim,  1760;   Mon- 
fMMnfa  MoffunHna,   ed.    P.   Jaffe.     Berlin,    1866;    C.  G. 
Bockenhetmer,  Die  Mainter  B\»th6ft  dee  19.  JaKrhunderte, 
MainB,  1886;  J.  Ja^er,  BeUrOtfe  tur  OeeckidUe  dee  BneHfU 
Haine,    Oanabraek,   1804;    J.  Schmidt,  Die  ktOioUetAe 
Reeiaumtion  in  den  Kurmatneer  Herrediaften,  Erlangen. 
1002;    J.  Simon,  Stand  und  Herkun/t  der  Biedi^e  der 
Moineer  KirAenprovine    im  MittelaUer,   Weimar,    1008; 
and  literatttre  under  Bonivacx,  Sai24t;  Lullus  or  Mains; 
Rabanits  Maubub. 

MAIR,  mar,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Savoch,  Scotland,  Apr.  1,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1849),  and  was  minister  successively  at 
Lochgelly  (1861-e4),  and  Aixloch  (1864-69). 
From  1869  until  his  retirement  from  active 
life  in  1903,  he  was  minister  of  Earlston.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  likewise  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1897,  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions,  A  Digut  qf  Laws  and  Deci- 
sionM,  Ecdenaatical  and  Civile  relating  to  the  Con- 
sHiuHon,  PracHee,  and  Affaire  of  the  Church  of 
Scotkmd  (Edinburgh,  1887);  The  Truth  about  the 
Church  qf  Scotland  (1891);  Speaking  (1900); 
Churches  and  the  Law  (1904);  and  The  Scottieh 
Churches  (1907). 

MAISTRB,  m6tr,  JOSEPH  MARIE,  COMTE  DE: 
French  Romian  Catholic  diplomat;  b.  at  Chamb^ry 
(55  m.  e.  of  Lyons)  Apr.  1,  1754;  d.  at  Turin  Feb. 
26,  1821.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
afterward  studied  law  in  Turin.  In  1788  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Piedmontese  senate,  but 
when  the  French  troops  invaded  the  country  in 
1792  he  took  refuge  in  Lausanne,  where  he  stayed 
tmtil  he  was  sunomoned  to  Turin  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  In  1798,  when  the  French  took  Turin, 
he  had  to  retreat  to  Venice,  but  in  1799  the  king 
called  him  to  Sardinia  as  grand  chancellor.  From 
1803  tin  1817  he  was  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  then  returned  to 
Turin  and  became  regent  of  grand  chancery  and 
minister  of  state  for  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  Maistre 
was  the  leader  of  the  Ultramontanists  and  a  stead- 
fast opponent  of  Gallicanism.  In  his  works,  espe- 
cially in  his  Du  pape,  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  supreme 
temporal  power,  and  that  the  Reformation  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  that  had  overtaken  France. 
He  was  also  a  vigorous  advocate  of  legitimacy. 


Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  named:  Con^ 
eiderations  eur  la  France  (Paris,  1796);  Du  pape 
(2  vols.,  Lyons,  1819;  new  ed.,  Tours,  1891;  Eng* 
transl.,  The  Pope,  London,  1850);  Lee  aoiriea  de 
Sainl-Pitenbourg,  ou  entretiens  eur  le  gouvemement 
tempord  de  la  Providence^  suivies  d'un  traiti  sur  Us 
sacrifices  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1821;  new  ed.,  1888);  and 
Examen  de  la  phUosophie  de  Bacon  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1836).  His  (Euvres  (7  vols.,  Brussels,  1838)  have 
appeared  in  a  new  edition,  including  posthumous 
works  and  inedited  correspondence,  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface  by  R.  de  Maistre  (14  vols.,  Lyons, 
1884-87). 

BmuooBAPHT:  Aeeounts  of  the  life  have  been  written  by: 
R.  de  Ghantelause,  Paris,  1850;  J.  C.  Glaaer.  Berlin.  1805; 
L.  I.  Moreau,  Paris,  1879;  A.  de  Manerie.  ib.  1882;  F. 
Deeooetes,  ib.  1803;  and  G.  Cocordan.  ib.  1894.  Con- 
sult further:  Mme.  C.  T.  Woilles,  Le  Oinit  de  De  Maietre, 
Ftuis,  1861;  R.  de  Beseval,  Jouph  de  Maietre,  ee§  dHrao- 
tewe,  ib.  1866;  M.  F.  A.  de  Lescure.  Le  Camie  Joeeph  de 
Maietre  et  ea  famiUe,  ib.  1892;  F.  Paulhan,  Joeeph  de 
Maietre  et  ea  i^iloeophie,  ib.  1893;  and  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  modem  philosophy. 

MAITLARD,  SAMUEL  ROFFBT:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Jan.  7,  1792;  d.  at  Glouces- 
ter Jan.  10,  1866.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  and 
Trinity  colleges,  Gambridge»  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1816,  but  was  ordained  deacon  in  1821  and 
appointed  curate  of  St.  Edmund,  Norwich.  In 
May,  1823,  he  became  perpetual  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Gloucester,  but  resigned  in  1827.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  man- 
uscripts at  Lambeth  Palace,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  1848,  when  he  retired  to  Gloucester. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote:  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Grounds  on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  qf  Daniel  and 
St,  John  has  been  Supposed  to  Consist  of  1260  Years 
(London,  1828);  Eruvin,  or  Miscellaneous  Essays 
on  Subjects  Connected  with  the  Nature,  History,  and 
Destiny  qf  Man  (1831);  Facts  and  Documents  lUus- 
trative  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  and  Rites  of  the 
Ancient  Atbigenses  and  Waldenses  (1832);  The 
Dark  Ages  (1844);  An  Index  qf  such  English  Books, 
Printed  before  the  Year  MDC,  as  are  now  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  (1845);  Essays 
on  Subjects  Connected  with  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land (1840);  and  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  R^ 
lating  to  Mesmerism  (1849);  and  translated  The 
Holy  War  of  St.  Bernard  (Gloucester,  1827). 
Bibuoorafrt:   An  appreciative  Memoir  is  in  DNB,  jmv. 

371'-373,  where  references  to  other  literature  is  given. 

MAJAL,  MATmBU:  French  pastor  of  "the 
Desert,"  known  as  D^ubas  from  his  birthplace, 
D^subas,  near  Vemoux  (50  m.  s.  of  Lyons),  De- 
partment of  Arddche;  b.  1720;  executed  at  Mont- 
pellier  Feb.  2,  1746.  As  pastor  of  Vivarais  he  sat 
in  the  "  national  synod "  of  French  Protestants 
which  met  in  Bas  Languedoc  Aug.  18,  1744,  and 
which  gave  offense  to  the  court  at  Versailles  and 
led  to  rigorous  measures.  Majal  was  arrested  Dec. 
12,  1745,  and  taken  to  Vemoux,  where  his  arrival 
occasioned  a  riot  and  several  persons  were  killed 
(the  "massacre  of  Vemoux").  On  his  trial  at 
Montpellier  he  strenuously  denied  all  treason- 
able acts  or  designs  and  convinced  the  court 
of  his  innocence,  but  was  condemned  by  order 
of  the  king  and  shot.    A  ballad  of  the  peasants 
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of  Vivarais   relates  the  trial  and  death  of    the 

young  pastor. 

Bibuookapht:  D.  Benoit,  Une  vidime  de  VintoUrance  au 
XVIIIe  aOde,  Toulouse,  1879;  ChAriM  Coquerel.  HUUrire 
dea  igliaet  du  dUeri,  i.  287  aqq..  387  sqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

MAJOR  (MAIER),  GEORG:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Nuremberg  Apr.  25,  1502;  d.  at  Wit- 
tenberg Nov.  28,  1574.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  1521  entered  the  univer- 
sity there.  When  Cruciger  returned  to  Witten- 
berg in  1529,  Major  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Johannisschule  in  Magdeburg,  but  in  1537  he  be- 
came court  preacher  at  Wittenberg  and  was  or- 
dained by  Luther.  In  1545  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  theological  faculty,  in  which  his  authority 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  following 
year  the  elector  sent  him  to  the  Conference  of  Re- 
gensburg  (see  Rbqenbburo,  Conference  of),  where 
he  was  soon  captivated  by  the  personality  of  But- 
zer.  Like  Melanchthon,  he  fled  before  the  disas- 
trous close  of  the  SchmaJkald  war,  and  found 
refuge  in  Magdeburg.  In  the  summer  of  1547  he 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  cathedral  superintendent  at  Merseburg, 
although  he  resumed  hLs  activity  at  the  university  in 
the  foUowing  year.  In  the  negotiations  of  the  In- 
terim he  took  the  part  of  Melanchthon  in  first  op- 
posing it  and  then  making  concessions.  This  atti- 
tude incurred  the  enmity  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Interim,  especially  after  he  cancelled  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  second  edition  of  his  PBoUerium  in 
which  he  had  violently  attacked  the  position  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  now  requested 
to  prohibit  all  polemical  treatises  proceeding  from 
Magdebuig,  while  he  condemned  the  preachers  of 
Torgau  who  were  imprisoned  in  Wittenberg  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  the  Interim.  He  was 
even  accused  of  accepting  bribes  from  Maurice.  In 
1552  Count  Hans  Georg,  who  favored  the  Interim, 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  Eisleben,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Melchior  Kling.  The  orthodox 
clergy  of  Grafschaft  Mansfeld,  however,  inmiedi- 
ately  suspected  him  of  being  an  interimist  and 
adiaphorist,  and  he  tried  to  defend  his  position  in 
public,  but  his  apology  resulted  in  the  so-called 
Majoristic  Controversy  (q.v.).  At  Christmas,  1552, 
Count  Albrecht  expelled  him  without  trial  and  he 
fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  resumed  his  activity  as 
professor  and  member  of  the  consistory.  Thence- 
forth he  was  an  important  and  active  member  in 
the  circle  of  the  Wittenberg  Philippists.  From 
1558  to  1574  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  repeatedly  held  the  rectorate  of  the  university. 
He  Uved  long  enough  to  experience  the  first  over- 
throw of  Crypto-Calvinism  (see  Philippists)  in 
electoral  Saxony,  and  Paul  Crell,  his  son-in-law, 
signed  for  him  at  Torgau  in  May,  1574,  the  articles 
which  repudiated  Calvinism  and  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Among  his 
writings,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: A  text  edition  of  Justini  ex  Trogo  Pompejo 
historia  (Hagenau,  1526);  an  edition  of  Luther's 
smaller  catechism  in  Latin  and  Low  German  (Mag- 
deburg, 1531);  SenUntim  veterum  poetarum  (1534); 
Qu(Bstione8  rhetoriccB  (1535);  VUcb  PaJbrum  (Witten- 
berg,   1544);     PsaUeriutn   Davidis    jnxta    transUi- 


tionem  veierem  repurgcUum  (1547);  De  origine  et 
audaritate  verhi  Dei  (1550);  CommonefadAo  fid 
ecdesiam  catholicam,  arthodoxam,  de  fugiendis  .  .  . 
blasphemiis  SamoMtenicis  (1569);  as  well  as  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pauline  epistles  and  homilies  on 
the  pericopes.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Major's  Opera  appeared  in  3  vols.,  Witten- 
beci:,  1666^70,  though  the  edition  is  incomplete.  Some 
letters  of  his  are  in  CR,  vols,  il,  vi,  vii.«  and  x.;  in  J. 
Voict.  Briefweduel  dm"  berOhmietten  QeUkrien  der  ,  .  . 
Reformation,  pp.  424  sqq.,  Kdnigsberg,  1841;  and  in  A. 
Schumacher,  QeUhrter  Manner  Brief e  an  diq  KSmge  in 
Ddnnemark,  1699-1663,  ii  00-247,  3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1758- 
1760.  A  worthy  biography  is  yet  to  be  written.  Con- 
sult bibliography  under  MAJORianc  Controvebbt. 

MAJOR,  JOHN:  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian and  scholastic  divine;  b.  at  Gleghomie  (22 
m.  n.e.  of  Edmburgh)  in  1460;  d.  at  St.  An- 
drews (32  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh)  1550.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Paris 
(M.A.,  of  Paris,  1496;  D.D.,  1505),  became  a  re- 
gent of  the  latter  university  in  1496,  also  a  fellow 
and  teacher  in  arts  and  pUloeophy;  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  regent  and  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1518;  returned  to  the  University  of  Paris,  1525; 
went  to  St.  Andrews  in  1531,  and  was  made  pro- 
vost of  St.  Salvator's  College  in  the  university 
there,  1533,  holding  the  position  till  his  death.  In 
theology  Biajor  was  in  essentials  a  stanch  Roman 
Catholic,  denouncing  sternly  the  Hussite,  Wyclifite, 
and  Lutheran  movements,  but  also  opposing  the 
luxurious  living  and  tendency  to  expensive  and 
grandiose  architecture  manifested  by  the  monastic 
orders;  intellectually  he  was  a  schoolman,  opposed 
to  the  newer  spirit  then  entering  the  universities. 
One  of  his  titles  to  fame  is  the  part  he  had  in  the 
education  of  John  Knox  (q.v.).  The  work  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known  is  Historia  Majoria 
BritannicB,  tarn  Anglice  quam  Scotia  (Paris,  1521, 
republished,  Edinburgh,  1740;  Eng.  transl.  in  the 
Scottish  History  Society^s  Publicaiions,  vol.  x..  Edin- 
burgh, 1892,  containing  also  a  life  of  Major,  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  writings,  and  a  collection 
of  his  prefaces).  Other  works  were  a  new  edition  of 
H.  Pardo's  MedvUa  dyalectices  (Paris,  1505);  a 
volume  on  logic  (1508) ;  commentaries  on  the  "  Sen- 
tences "  of  Lombard  (1509-17;  new  ed.,  3  parts, 
1510-28) ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  (1529). 
Biblxoorapht:  Besides  the  life  in  the  Ene.  transl.  of  hia 
"  History,"  ut  sup.,  consult:  P.  H.  Brown.  Oeorge  Bu- 
chanan, Edinburgh,  1890;  idem.  John  Knox,  I  13,  14. 
20-28.  50-52,  et  passim,  London.  1895;  T.  G.  Law.  in 
Scottish  Review,  July.  1892;   DNB,  xxrv.  386-388. 

MAJORISTIC  CONTROVERSY:  A  Lutheran  con- 
troversy of  the  sixteenth  century  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  sixth  article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  like  Melanchthon, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  the  nec- 
essary outcome  of  faith,  not  with  the  intention  of 
attributing  any  merits  to  good  works  in  themselves, 
but  only  to  emphasize  the  necessary  connection 
between  faith  and  works.  In  his  report  on  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (see  Regbnbburo,  Con- 
ference of),  Major  had  unmistakably  taught  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  grace  and  had  sharply  at^ 
tacked  the  view  which  maintained  that  the  justi- 
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fied  fulfil  the  law  through  works.  The  Leipsic  In- 
terim, it  is  true,  repudiated  any  merits  of  good 
works  for  justification,  yet  it  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  works  in  virtue  of  the  divine  command- 
ment, not  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  merit  and  promise.  When  Major  was 
about  to  enter  upon  his  activity  at  Eisleben,  Ams- 
dorf  (q.v.)  published  his  treatise  Daaa  Dr,  Pommer 
und  Dr,  Major  Aergemis  und  Verwirrung  angerichtet 
(1551),  in  which  he  accused  the  latter  of  teaching 
the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation,  and  Major 
replied  with  his  pamphlet  Attf  dea  ehrwurdigen 
Herm  N.  von  Amadorfa  Schrift  AvJtwori  (Witten- 
berg, 1552),  affirming  his  full  belief  in  %cla  fide,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  he  defended  the  thesis 
that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,  for  as 
none  are  saved  by  evil  works,  none  are  saved  with- 
out good  works.  Thereupon  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  and 
Callus,  each  in  a  special  treatise,  roused  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church.  The  clergy  of  Mansfeld,  who 
had  received  Major  with  suspicion  at  Eisleben,  re- 
quested him  to  give  an  account  of  his  teachiiigs; 
and  after  Count  Albrecht  had  expelled  him  from 
the  city  without  a  trial,  he  published  a  sermon  on 
Paul's  conversion  (Leipsic,  1553),  in  which  he 
argued  that  faith  can  not  exist  without  works,  just 
as  the  sun  can  not  exist  without  splendor.  Works, 
according  to  him,  are  not  required  as  meritorious, 
but  as  a  token  of  obedience,  and  are  not  needed  to 
gain  salvation,  but  to  retain  it.  Where  they  are 
not  present,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  faith  is  dead. 
This  explanation,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  his  op- 
ponents. Amsdorf  still  maintained  that  Major  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  in  that  he  taught  the  necessity 
of  merit  and  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  in 
the  attainment  of  righteousness  and  salvation, 
while  Flacius  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, according  to  Major's  view,  to  convert  the 
dying  or  save  children.  Callus  more  pertinently 
attacked  the  sentence  that  salvation  must  be  re- 
tained by  good  works,  and  showed  how  liable  to 
misunderstanding  these  words  were,  although  he 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  object  of  his  critique 
was  not  a  false  doctrine,  but  only  the  awkward  ex- 
pression of  a  correct  thought.  Tlie  Mansfeld  theo- 
logians, on  the  other  hand,  conceded  in  their  Be- 
denken  (Magdeburg,  1553)  that  there  was  nothing 
offensive  in  Major's  doctrine,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  statement  that,  for  various  rear 
sons,  his  phraseology  should  be  avoided.  In  his 
further  publications  Major  sought  to  guard  his  view 
against  misinterpretations,  but  was  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  wording  of  his  disputed  sentence. 
The  controversy  still  raged,  however,  and  in  1562 
he  finally  decided  to  sacrifice  the  misinterpreted 
passage,  although  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  his  anger  at  Flacius  and  his  adherents,  and 
thus  exposed  himself  to  renewed  attacks.  The  only 
theologian  of  reputation  who  defended  Major  was 
Justus  Menius  (q.v.),  who  was  acciised  by  Ams- 
dorf, Schnepf,  and  Stolz  of  being  an  adherent  of 
Major,  while  John  Frederic  forbade  him  to  teach. 
He  fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Melanchthon,  but  soon  returned  to  Gotha 
after  the  court  had  assured  him  of  his  safety.  His 
treatise  Von  der  BereUung  zum  sdigen  Sterben  (1556) 


offered,  however,  a  new  opportunity  for  attack, 
since  he  maintained  that  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  as  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faithful 
was  **  necessary  for  salvation,"  and  that  salvation 
could  be  lost  by  sin,  unless  preserved  in  a  pious 
heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  a  true  faith.  There- 
upon Flacius  accused  Menius  of  renewing  the  heresy 
of  Major.  Menius  was  suspended  from  office,  sum- 
moned to  Eisenach,  and  tried  by  Victorin  Strigel, 
whereupon  Amsdorf  and  his  adherents  drew  up 
seven  theses  and  insisted  upon  the  signature  of 
Menius.  To  their  surprise  he  signed  them  without 
hesitation,  declaring  that  his  teachings  had  always 
conformed  to  them.  The  adherents  of  Flacius 
looked  upon  this  act  as  a  recantation,  but  they  ac- 
tually obtained  nothing  but  a  strict  censorship 
which  was  soon  to  involve  them  in  their  turn, 
while  the  final  decision  was  merely  that  Major  and 
Menius  had  confused  faith  and  works.  Amsdorf, 
however,  who  had  maintained  as  early  as  1554  that 
good  works  are  not  necessary  for  salvation,  now 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  good  works  are  in- 
jurious to  salvation,  but  Menius  escaped  these  un- 
fortunate dissensions  by  resigning  his  offices  in 
Thuringia. 

Melanchthon  had  at  first  held  aloof  from  these 
controversies,  but  after  Major  had  been  publicly 
accused  by  the  theologians  of  Weimar  in  their  fatal 
protest  at  Worms  in  1557,  he  declared  that  Major's 
words  had  been  evoked  by  the  Antinomians,  who 
considered  justification  by  faith  compatible  with 
a  sinful  life;   while  he  also  believed  that  men  like 
Amsdorf  should  be  restrained  by  the  thesis  that 
new  obedience  is  necessary  according  to  the  divine 
order  and  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.    The 
controversy  of  Major  was  revived  in  the  March  of 
Brandenburg  from  1558  to  1563  between  J.  Agri- 
cola  and  A.  Musculus  as  opposed  to  Provost  Buch- 
holsser  in  Berlin  and  Professor  Abdias  Prstorius  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    It  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon.    The  theses  of 
both  Major  and  Amsdorf  are  rejected  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  upholds  the 
necessity  of  good  works  in  so  far  as  faith  is  never 
alone.     Works  belong  to  faith  as  heat  and  light  to 
fire,  and  are,  therefore,  not  injurious,  but  are  proofs 
of  etomal  life  in  the  faithful.         (G.  Kawerau.) 
BzBLioaRAPHT:     C.    SchlQsaelbuTK,    Cataloffua   hereticorvm, 
book  vii.,  Frankfort,  1699;   C.  A.  Salig,  Hiatorie  der  auo»- 
burgitehen  Confeasian,  i.  637  sqq..  iii.  38  sqq.,  Halle,  1730; 
G.  J.  Planck,  Geaehichte  der  Entatehung  .  .  .  unaere  pro-' 
tettantiMchen   Lehrbegriffe,    iv.    469    sqq.,    Leipsic,    1796; 
W.  Preger,  M.  Flaciua,  i.  366  sqq..  Erlangcn,  1869;  F.  H. 
R.   Frank,    Theologie  der  Concordienformel,  ii.    148  sqq., 
4  vols.,  Eriangen,  1868-66;  G.  L.  Schmidt,  Jiutua  Meniue, 
u.  184  sqq.,  Gotha,  1867;    J.  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Church  Hia- 
tory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iv.  438,  New  York,  1868;   G.  Wolf, 
Zur  Oeaehichte  der  dexUachen  Proteatanten  1666-69,  Berlin, 
1888;    Hurts,  Church  Hiatory,  ii.  362,  New  York,  1894; 
F.   Loofs,  Dogmengeadiichte,  pp.  898  sqq.,   Halle,   1906; 
Moeller,  ChrUtian  Church,  vol.  iii.  passim. 

MAKEMIE,  ma^6-mt,  FRANCIS:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Rathmelton  (32  m.  n.e.  of 
Donegal),  Ireland,  1658;  d.  in  Accomac  Co.,  Va., 
in  the  summer  of  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow University  and  was  ordained  as  a  missionary 
to  America  by  the  presbytery  of  Laggan,  Ireland, 
in  1682.    He  itinerated  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
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BarbadoB,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  ehurch 
at  Snow  Hill,  Md.    In  1704  he  went  to  England  to 
secure  aid  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
and  on  his  return  in  1706  he  helped  to  organise  at 
Philadelphia  the  first  presbytery  in  America.    In 
1707  he  was  arrested  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  preach- 
ing without  a  license  and  had  to  pay  heavy  costs 
besides  being  confined  in  jail  for  several  weeks. 
He  wrote  a  catechism  which  was  attacked  by  G. 
Keith,  when  he  wrote  a  spirited  reply  praised  by 
I.  Mather.    He  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  but  there  are  rec- 
ords of  at  least  two  other  ministers  before  him. 
BzBUOORArKT:    C.   A.   Briggs,   Amtriean  PnabyUnanimn, 
New  York,  1886;  W.  B.  Spncue,  AnnaU  <^  1h»  Amtnean 
Pulpit,  iu.  1-4.  ib.  18S8;    G.  P.  H«yi.  PrM6vterian«.  pp. 
63,  74-76,  ib.  1892;    R.  E.  Thompson.  Ameriean  Chvreh 
HiMiorv  Serim,  voL  vi.,  ib.  1806;    J.  H.  Patton.  Popular 
HitL  of  A*  Pr«i6vtertai»  CAnrdk.  V.  8,  A.,  ib.  1900;  C.  L. 
Thompton.  Tk$  PnabyUriam,  ib.  1903;  DNB,  aoonr.  890- 
891. 

MALACm,  mal'a-coi,  BOOK  OP:  The  book 
which,  in  the  English  Version,  closes  the  Okl  Tes- 
tament. It  is  debated  whether  Malachi  is  a  per- 
sonal name,  or  merely  official  {"  my  messenger  ")r 
or  used  symbolically.  Against  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  personal  name  Hengstenberg  uses  the 

following  arguments:  (1)  the  super- 
Tha  scription  gives  no  information  respect- 
Title,       ing  his  antecedents;    (2)   the  oldest 

Jewish  tradition  appears  to  know 
nothing  about  him;  (3)  it  is  derived  from  iii.  1,  and 
is  impossible  as  a  personal  name  since  to  a  prophet 
it  could  not  be  given  by  men,  but  by  God  alone. 
Hengstenberg,  therefore,  considers  the  name  as 
either  ideal,  or  an  official  title.  The  first  of  these 
aiguments  was  by  Hengstenberg  himself  regarded 
as  not  cogent  in  view  of  the  meager  knowledge  pos- 
sessed concerning  other  prophets.  The  second  can 
not  be  accepted,  since  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  rendered  the  word  "  my  messenger  "  in  iii. 
1,  but  put  Malaehias  (as  a  personal  name)  in  the 
title.  As  to  the  third,  the  name  may  be  abbrevi- 
ated from  a  form  Malachiah,  "  Messenger  of  Yah- 
weh,"  which  would  satisfy  the  form  in  the  Greek, 
and  meet  the  objection  of  Hengstenberg. 

The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  disputed.  Recently 
Stade,  Comill  and  Kautzsch  have  argued  for  a  date 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  although  the  entire  point 
of  view  of  the  book,  resting  upon  the  institution  of 
the  law,  implies  that  Ezra  had  abeady  come.  Stade's 
aigument,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Malachi  makes 

no  reference  to  Ezra's  measures  against 
The  mixed  marriages,  to  a  publication  of 
Date,      the  law,  while  it  regards  the  priests  as 

Levites,  loses  force  inasmuch  as  the 
same  features  are  found  in  Neh.  xiii.,  which  deals 
with  events  later  than  Ezra's  measures.  The  book 
can  belong  neither  before  Ezra  nor  under  his  leader^ 
ship,  since  in  that  case  mention  of  it  would  have 
been  made  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  as  is  seen  by  the  ref- 
erence to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14; 
and  the  absence  of  mention  in  Nehemiah  is  against 
the  activity  of  the  prophet  during  Nehemiah's  gov- 
ernorship. Nfigelsbachf  KOhler,  Orelli,  and  Reuss 
rightly  place  the  book  in  the  period  between  the 
two  visits  of  Nehemiah,  the  ground  being  the  refer- 


ence to  the  "  governor  "  in  Mai.  i.  8,  who,  however, 
can  not  be  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  v.  8,  10,  14-18)  and 
suits  best  the  governor  of  the  time  between  Ne- 
hemiah's visits.  The  content  of  the  book  agrees 
with  this  period,  since  reference  is  made  to  three 
points,  marriage  with  foreign  women,  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  maintenance  of  the  temple 
services  through  stated  offerings  (cf.  Neh.  x.  28 
sqq.).  Neh.  ziii.  has  Neh.  z.  in  view,  and  Malachi 
agrees  in  standpoint  with  Neh.  ziii.  At  the  com- 
ing of  Ezra  the  temple  service  was  a  chaige  on  the 
state  treasury;  later  under  Nehemiah  the  Jews  un- 
dertook to  support  the  temple  by  their  own  con- 
tributions as  a  fulfihnent  of  the  law  (Neh.  z.  33), 
but  became  laz  in  performance  after  Nehemiah's 
departure.  Out  of  this  arose  the  reproaches  which 
appear  both  in  Malachi  and  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
wUch  therefore  fiz  the  date. 

The  prophet  takes  in  at  a  glance  past,  present, 
and  future.    Starting  with  the  past,  he  sets  plainly 
before  his  hearers  the  love  which  led  Yahweh  to 
choose  Jacob  while  he  rejected  Esau. 
The  Con-   In  contrast  to  this  love  of  k>ng  stand- 
tentk       ing,  the  prophet  sets  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  people.    People  and  priest 
sm  in  that  they  bring  diseased  offerings,  reduce  the 
temple  revenues,  and  disgrace  the  divine  name  by 
mized   marriages.    For   these   thin^i   coam   the 
judgment,  which  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  great 
messenger,  whom  Yahweh  calls  emphatioJly  "  my 
messenger,"  but  who,  in  turn,  is  only  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  still  greater,  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
with  whom  Yi^weh  himself  will  appear,  and  this 
messenger,  as  the  counterpart  of  Moses,  will  reveal 
the  new  law  to  God's  people.    The  prophet  deter- 
mines yet  more  closely  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  forenmner,  when  he  says  that  he  is  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  will  come  to  convert  young  and  old. 
Then  the  Lord  will  return  to  his  temple,  and  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment  will  begin. 
But  the  judgment  has  two  sides,  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  refining  and  purification  of 
the  righteous.    While  Malachi's  minatory  sermon 
seems  to  lay  stress  upon  mere  externals,  upon  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law,  in  reality  he  dtes 
the  cases  of  disobedience  merely  as  ezamples  in 
order  to  ezhort  the  people  to  such  conduct  as  be- 
fits those  in  the  presence  of  the  day  of  final  reckon- 
ing.   Israel's  duty — ^this  is  his  ezhortation-— is  in 
general  and  in  particular  conscientiously  to  obey 
the  law.    Malachi  has,  upon  the  basis  of  passsges 
like  i.  11,  iii.  3,  been  charged  with  kying  undue 
emphasis  upon  sacrifice  and  thus  with  being  in 
sharp   contrast   with  the  earlier   prophets.    But 
alongside  of  these  passages  should  be  placed  i.  10, 
which  (like  Isa.  i.  10  sqq.)  shows  that  not  sacrifice 
in  itself  but  as  an  evidence  of  righteous  intention  is 
what  the  prophet  has  in  mind.         (W.  VoLCKf.) 
Bibuoobafst:     The   earlier   eonunentaries   are   obeolete. 
Modem  oommentaries  are  by  G.  A.  Smith,  Ths  Book  of 
fho  Twdve,  London.  1898;    L.  Reinke^  GieMeo,  1866;  A. 
KOhler.  Erlangen.  1805;    C.  F.  Keil  Enc.  trend..  Edixk- 
burgh.  1868;    W.  Drake,  in  BihU  CommoMa^,  London, 
1876;    T.  T.  Perowne,  in  ComMd^  BtU«,  Ounbridce, 
1890;    a  von  Orelli.  Twdv  Minor  ProphoU,  New  York. 
1893;  W.  Nowaek,  OAttinaMi.  1908;  EL  B.  Puaey,  Minor 
ProphoU,  latest  ed.,  London.  1907;  O.  leopeeeol,  GMmo- 
wits.  1908.    Consult  sIm:  R  W.  Haogrtenberg.  BoUrtl^ 
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MT  Binlmiuno  in  daa  AU*  Tmlameni,  3  Tob.,  Barlin,  1831- 
1S30:  W.  B6hme.  in Zii  riF,  Tii  (1887),  210  sqq.;  F.  W.  Far- 
nr,  Tk0  Minor  ProphoU,  London,  1800;  J.  Wetlhauaen, 
K1m,n»  PropUUn,  Berlin,  1808;  C.  C.  Torrey,  in  JBL,  zvii 
1.  1898  (important);  works  eited  under  Bxbucal  iNmo- 
DucnoM ;  Mbwiar;  alio  DB^  iii  218-222;  BB,  iii  2907- 
2910;  /i?.  viiL  276-276. 

MALACHT,  mal'a-ki,  O'MORGAIR,  SAINT:  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Armagh;  b.  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  be- 
tween 1093  and  1095;  d.  at  Clairvaux  (33  m.  s.e. 
of  Troyes),  France,  Nov.  2  or  3,  1148.  He  came  of 
a  noble  family,  and  received  the  usual  education  at 
the  hands  of  Irish  monks  and  clergy,  after  which 
he  attached  himself  to  the  recluse  lomhar,  who 
tived  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church  of  Armagh, 
lomhar  (d.  in  Rome,  1134)  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Roman  tendency,  and  won  his  disciple  for  the 
same  cause.  Malachy  was  ordained  priest  about 
1119,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  shortly  afterward  and 
assi^^ied  to  the  district  of  Armagh.  Determined 
to  introduce  Roman  customs  as  fiu*  as  possible,  he 
felt  the  need  of  knowing  them  more  thoroughly  and 
of  forming  closer  relations  with  like-minded  prel- 
ates in  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  he  spent  some  time 
with  Bishop  Malehus  at  Lismore  in  Munster.  In 
1124  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Connor  in  Ulster;  but 
the  see  was  laid  waste  two  years  later  by  one  of 
the  northern  chieftains,  and  he  and  his  clergy  were 
driven  out.  He  found  a  refuge  at  Ibrach  in  Kerry, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery;  but  in  1129  he 
was  recalled  to  Armagh  by  the  choice  of  Bishop 
Celsus  on  his  dying  bed  as  his  successor.  This  was 
an  uncanonical  coup  d*itat  on  the  part  of  Celsus, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman  party,  and  the 
conservative  party  refused  to  recognize  Malachy 
and  set  up  a  claimant  of  their  own  who  gained  pos- 
Bession  of  the  see.  In  1132  the  papal  legate  Gilbert 
and  Malehus  of  Lismore  took  a  second  revolution- 
ary step  by  solemnly  creating  Malachy  archbishop 
of  Annagl^  and  urged  him  to  go  and  assert  his 
rights.  The  rival  prelate,  however,  retained  his 
footing  in  the  dty  until  his  death  in  1134.  His 
successor  was  driven  out  by  violence,  and  a  com- 
promise finally  reached  with  him  by  a  money  pay- 
ment. In  1136  Malachy  i^pointed  the  monk 
Gelasius  as  his  successor  at  Armagh  and  took  him- 
self the  bishopric  of  Down  in  IJbter.  He  could 
now  set  to  work  at  his  plans  for  reorganising  the 
Irish  Church,  and  in  1139  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
that  the  pallium  be  given  to  two  Irish  arehbishops, 
another  to  be  named  for  Cashel  in  the  south.  Iimo* 
cent  II.  made  him  papal  legate  for  Ireland  and 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  arehbishopric  of 
Cashel,  but  refused  to  grant  the  pallia  until  they 
should  be  requested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a 
general  Irish  councQ.  Malachy  returned  in  1140, 
passing  by  Clairvaux  to  consult  with  St.  Bernard 
as  to  the  introduction  of  Cistercian  monks  into 
Ireland,  and  renouncing  only  at  the  papal  com^ 
mand  iuB  desire  to  take  the  cowl  himself  in  the 
famous  abbey.  He  busied  himself  in  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  won  universal  reverence  by  his 
saintly  humility  and  ascetidsm,  earning  also  the 
reputation  of  a  mirade  worker.  In  1148  he  suo- 
ceeded  in  inducing  a  council  at  Innispatrick  to  ask 
for  the  pallia  again,  and  so  to  win  formal  papal 
saneticm  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Irish  Chureh. 


He  started  on  this  mission,  but  fell  ill  at  Clairvaux, 
and  died  a  fortnight  later,  St.  Bernard  preaching 
the  sermon  at  his  funeral  in  the  abbey  church. 

Malachy's  importance  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  analogous  to  that  of  Boniface  in  the  Ger^ 
man.  The  result  of  his  work  was  indeed  a  loss  of 
independence  for  his  people,  but  it  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  in  order,  discipline,  and 
higher  culture.  His  life  was  written  before  1152 
by  his  admiring  friend  Bernard,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  the  greatest  of  medieval 
stylists.  It  doubtless  contributed  to  his  canon- 
ization, which  was  pronounced  by  Clement  III.  in 
1190.  The  works  attributed  to  him  by  later  wri* 
ters  are  almost  certainly  not  his;  some  of  them 
may  belong  to  an  Irish  Franciscan  of  the  same 
name  who  was  at  Oxford  about  1390.  The  famous 
prophecy  bearing  his  name,  which  consists  of  141 
mottos  for  all  the  popes  from  Celestine  II.  to 
the  end  of  time,  was  first  published  by  the 
Benedictine  Wion  in  1595,  and  is  now  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  a  partisan  of  Cardinal  Si- 
moncelli  to  support  his  candidacy  in  the  conclave 
of  1590.  (H.  BOHifBB.) 

Bibuoorafht:  J.  O'Hanlon,  Life  of  SL  Maiaeky  O'Mor- 
gair,  Dublin,  1869;  A.  BeUesheim,  OeadtidUe  dor  kathoti- 
oehon  Kvrtht  in  Irkmd,  vol.  L,  Mains,  1890;  KL,  viii 
539-642.  On  the  prophecy  oonsult:  C.  F.  Menestrier, 
RofuiaUon  deo  prophoHot  .  .  .  nor  lea  doetiona  deo  papoo, 
Paris,  1689;  J.  J.  I.  von  Dftllinger.  FoMst  RoopoeHno  tho 
PojMt.  New  York,  1872;  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  DybUn 
Boviow,  Oct..  1886. 

MALALAS,  JOHN:  Greek  chronographer;  lived 
at  Antioch  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  is  presumably  identical  with  a  Johannes  Rhetor 
whose  work  Evagrius  (q.v.)  used  as  one  of  his 
sources;  he  was  probably  a  Syrian  of  Greek  train- 
ing and  by  profession  an  advocate  (malal'^rhelOr), 
Under  his  name  the  Greek  text  of  a  general  Chron- 
icle (Chronographia)  has  been  transmitted  (ed.  L. 
Dindorf  in  CSHB,  Bonn,  1831;  reprinted  AfPG, 
xevii.  9-970)  which  reaches,  in  its  present  form, 
to  563,  but  was  originally,  perhaps,  continued  as 
far  as  573.  Whether  the  work,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent of  eighteen  books,  is  by  but  one  author,  is 
fairly  open  to  question.  Books  i.-xvii.  and  the 
early  portion  of  xviii.  appear  to  have  been  written 
prior  to  540;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  book  xviii., 
wherein  Constantinople,  not  Antioch,  is  the  center 
of  the  situation,  was  not  closed  tUl  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  and  was  then  consolidated  with  the 
other  books.  The  dogmatic  character  is  not  uni- 
form, the  original  Monophysite  treatment  bearing 
the  appearance  of  having  been  revised  by  an  ortho- 
dox editor.  Book  xviii.  certainly  emanates  from 
an  orthodox  writer.  The  last  four  books,  which 
narrate  the  events  from  Emperor  Anastasius  down, 
aje  important  as  a  source  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  spite  of  the  puerility  of  conception  and  the  nar- 
row horizon.  Being  in  high  favor  as  a  book  for  the 
people,  the  Chronicle  was  repeatedly  transcribed 
and  copied,  but  ultimately  it  was  superseded  by 
later  annalists  (Theophanes,  Georgius  Monachus, 
Zonaras),  and  has  thus  been  preserved  in  only 
one  manuscript,  whOe  even  this  is  an  abridged 
revision  (Codex  Baroccianus  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford;  cf.  J.  B. 
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Burg  in  Byzantinische  Zeitachriftf   vi,,   1807,   pp. 

210-230).  G.  KrCger. 

Biblioorapbt:  Knimbiacher,  (retcAkAte,  pp.  325-334  (oon- 
tains  a  very  full  and  adequate  list  of  the  earlier  litera- 
ture); £.  Patzic.  in  ByxantinUcfu  ZeiUchrift,  vii  (1808), 
111-128;  C.  £.  Gleye.  in  the  same,  viii  (1809),  312-327; 
J.  Haury,  in  the  same,  iz  (1000),  337-356;  DCB,  iii 
787-788:  KL,  viii.  644-645. 

HAL  AN,  ma'aon',  CESAR  HENRI  ABRAHAM: 

Swiss  Reformed  preacher;  b.  at  Geneva  July  7, 
1787;  d.  there  May  18,  1864.  He  descended  from 
a  family  which  settled  in  the  twelfth  century  at 
M^rindol  in  Dauphin^.  Expelled  from  France  by 
the  annulment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Peter  Malan, 
grandfather  of  C^sar,  settled  in  1722  at  Geneva. 
At  an  early  age  C^sar  showed  a  strong  inclination 
for  study.  The  example  of  his  parents  fostered 
this,  and  he  developed  a  strong  feeling  for  art  and 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  served  a  short  time  as  appren- 
tice in  a  business  house  and  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where  he  began  his  theological 
studies.  The  theological  instruction  which  he  re- 
ceived there  was  not  congenial,  since  the  Bible  was 
almost  entirely  neglected;  however,  he  passed  his 
examinations  successfully.  In  1809  he  received  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  Latin 
school  in  Geneva,  where  he  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  an  excellent  pedagogue.  In  1810  he  was  or- 
dained, and  in  1811  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  who  had  settled  in  Geneva;  his  wife  be- 
came an  important  aid  in  the  development  of  his 
faith.  Some  genuinely  Evangelical  sermons  which 
he  heard,  conversations  with  genuine  believers  and 
the  influence  of  a  society  called  "  friends,"  modeled 
after  the  congregation  of  Brethren,  were  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  the  truth.  His  new  faith  as- 
sumed that  decided  character  and  determined  form 
which  never  left  him,  by  which  his  standpoint  in 
theology  became  essentially  dogmatic.  While  it 
is  true  that  his  inability  to  appreciate  fully  the 
ideas  of  others  was  in  some  respects  an  element  of 
weakness,  such  a  man  was  needed  at  a  time  when 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  were 
controverted.  The  conversion  of  Malan  may  be 
dated  from  1816.  It  was  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed in  the  following  year  by  a  visit  of  the  Hal- 
danes  (see  Haldane,  Robert  and  James  Alexan- 
der) in  Geneva.  The  fearless  promulgation  of 
Christian  truth  on  the  part  of  Malan  gave  great 
offense  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  In  1817  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach  in  town  and  country.  An 
order  had  been  issued  by  a  union  of  clergymen  in 
which  the  preaching  of  the  following  themes  was 
prohibited:  (1)  Union  of  both  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  hereditary  sin;  (3)  the  man- 
ner in  which  grace  works  its  effects;  (4)  predestina- 
tion. Malan  refused  at  first  to  submit,  but  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  after  some  confused  explanations 
and  somewhat  imcertain  promises  had  been  given 
him,  he  yielded  and  was  allowed  to  preach.  Malan, 
however,  was  not  able  to  suppress  his  personal  con- 
victions and  soon  was  definitely  excluded  from  all 
pulpits  of  the  canton.  He  still  kept  his  position  as 
teacher  of  the  Latin  school  where  his  instruction 
was  greatly  appreciated.  But  after  he  tried  to  in- 
troduce here  also  his  own  Christian  principles,  he 


was  threatened  with  removal  tinless  he  changed  his 
method,  and  was  finally  deposed.    As  he  was  not 
willing  to  stop  preaching,  he  began  to  hold  meet^ 
ings  at  his  residence,  and,  as  the  number  of  his 
hearers  increased,  he  built  a  chapel  on  his  premises 
at  his  own  expense.    The  building  of  the  chapel 
was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
Malan  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
ministerial  functions.    He  wrote  to  the  council  of 
state  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  Protestant 
church  of  the  canton  as  she  then  existed,  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed  as  preacher  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  Sept.,  1828.      But  these  violent  measures 
did  not  induce  Malan  to  cause  a  split  in  the  church. 
He  ceased  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his 
own  church  and  participated  in  the  celebration  in 
the  national  church,  where  he  also  had  his  children 
baptized.    Similariy,  he  did  not  join  the  newly  es- 
tablished Church  du  Bourg  de  four  because  he  was 
averse  to  its  principle  of  separation.     Neverthe- 
less, his  spiritual  activity  increased  from  day  to 
day.    His  chapel  grew  into  a  chiuxjh.    His  doc- 
trinal differences  with  the  Church  du  Bourg  de  four 
became  more  pronounced  in  the  course  of  time  and 
led  in  1830  to  a  rupture  in  consequence  of  which  a 
third  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  left  him. 
But  his  activity  was  in  no  way  restricted  by  this 
event.     He  be<^une  a  missionary.    Without  leaving 
Geneva  permanently,  he  frequently  tmdertook  ex- 
tensive travels  to  different  countries  where  numer- 
ous friends  awaited  him.    His  fame  spread  espe- 
cially in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  found  there 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  his  six  visits,  1826-43. 
He  was  endowed  with  peculiar  gifts  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  and  often  preached  daily  for  several  weeks. 
He  traveled  also  through  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont, 
preaching   everywhere.    In    his    conversations,  as 
well  as  in  his  sermons,  he  manifested  the  dogmatic 
character  of  his  mind.    In   his  method  he  con- 
ceded perhaps  too  prominent  a  place  to  reason; 
salvation  was  with  him  almost  a  logical  conclusion. 
He  clung  to  the  harshest  formulas  of  Calvinism, 
and  yet  loved  souls  so  fervently  that  his  benevo- 
lence often  conquered  the  people  who  were  at  first 
repelled  by  his  theology.     He  preached  predestina- 
tion without  glossing  even  the  most  repulsive  fear- 
tures,  without  shrinking  from  the  consequences,  but 
still  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  joy  of  a 
conqueror.    His  severance  from  the  state  church 
caused  him  great  pain,  and  he  was  willing  to  re- 
enter it  whenever  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  permitted.    Several  attempts  were  made 
by  him  to  be  received  again  into  fellowship,  but 
without  avail.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church.    It  is  only 
just  to  ascribe  to  him  since  1830  a  beneficent  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  movement  in 
the  countries  where  French  is  used  and  even  in  Hol- 
land.   It  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  relig- 
ious awakening  of  that  period  was  not  lost  in  mere 
sentimentality.    Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
polemical  treatise,  Jesus  Christus  ist  der  ewige  im 
Fleisck  geoffenbarte  Oott  (1831),  Malan's  reply  to  a 
treatise  of  Professor  Chenevi^re,  who  had  openly 
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denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  po- 
lemical treatise,  Pourrai'je  entrer  jamais  dans 
V(gl\se  romainef  (Paris,  1837),  was  directed  against 
Abb6  Baudry.  Other  works  of  Malan  are,  QtuUre- 
vingt  jours  d'un  missionaire  (Geneva,  1842);  Le 
veritable  ami  des  enfants  (4th  ed.  in  4  vols.,  Geneva, 
1844);  ^les-vous  heureux,  mais  pleinement  heureuxf 
Sinceres  aveux  de  qudques  amis  (Geneva,  1851); 
Vingt  tableaux  suisseSy  Urns  esquissis  d'aprts  nature 
(Geneva,  1854).  Malan  wrote  also  a  large  number 
of  religious  tracts  which  had  great  popularity,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them  being  translated, 
as  were  many  of  his  stories  and  sermons,  into  Eng- 
lish. He  composed  more  than  a  thousand  hynms, 
some  of  which  have  become  the  common  property 
of  all  Christian  churches.  (E.  BARDEf.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  Malan  (his  son).  La  Vie  et  lea  travaux  de 
Ciaar  Malan,  Geneva,  1809,  Eng.  tranaL,  The  Life,  Lan 
houn,  and  WriHnoa  of  Cetear  Malan,  London,  1809;  Hie- 
toire  virxiabU  dee  mdmiere  de  Oenive,  Paris,  1824;  The 
Late  Rev.  Dr,  Ceear  Malan  of  Qeneva,  London,  1864. 

MALAN,  SOLOMON  CJESAR:  Orientalist;  b. 
at  Geneva  Apr.  22,  1812;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (24 
m.  W.8.W.  of  Southampton),  England,  Nov.  25, 
1894.  He  was  of  an  old  Waldensian  family,  and 
the  son  of  Cdsar  Henri  Abraham  Malan  (q.v.).  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1837;  M.A.,  1843),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1838 
and  ordained  priest  in  1843.  From  1838  to  1840  he 
was  classical  lecturer  at  Bishop's  Collie,  Calcutta. 
He  was  then  curate  of  "  Alverstoke,  Hampshire 
(1843-44);  Crowcombe,  Somersetshire  (1844-45); 
vicar  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetshire  (1845-^85);  rural 
dean  (1846-53);  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
cathedral  (1870-75).  Malan  was  a  good  linguist, 
being  acquainted  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  lan- 
guages. He  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  the  East 
after  his  return  from  India,  one  in  particular  to  Nin- 
eveh, passing  through  the  Caucasus  and  preaching 
in  Georgian  at  Kutais.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Outline  of  Bishop* s  College  and 
of  its  Missions  (London,  1843);  Plain  Exposition 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (1847);  Systematic  Catalogue 
of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds  (1848);  Vindication  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  (1856); 
Aphorisms  on  Drawing  (1856);  Magdala:  a  Day  by 
the  Sea  of  Gcdilee  (1857);  Bethany:  a  Pilgrimage 
(1857);  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1858);  LetUrs 
to  a  Young  Missionary  (1858);  On  Ritualism  (1867); 
Outline  of  the  English  Jewish  Church  (1867);  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ,  According  to  Scrip- 
ture, Grammar,  and  the  Faith  (1868);  Parables  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Explained  to  Country  Children  (2  vols., 
1872);  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  Explained  to  Country 
Children  (1881);  and  Original  Notes  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (3  vols.,  1889-93).  He  also  translated 
many  works,  chiefly  religious,  from  the  Russian, 
Welsh,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Georgian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  languages; 
among  them:  the  San  Tsze  King  (from'the  Chinese; 
1856);  the  Gospel  according  to  St,  John  (from  the 
eleven  oldest  versions;  1862);  History  of  the  Georg- 
ian Church  (from  the  Russian;  1866);  Life  and 
Times  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (from  the  Ar- 
menian; 1868);  Conflicts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (from 
the  Armenian;    1871);   Misawo,  the  Japanese  Girl 


(from  the  Japanese;  1871);  History  of  the  Copts, 
and  of  their  Church  (from  the  Arabic;  1873);  and 
The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (from  the  Ethiopic; 
1882). 

Bibliographt:  A  biography  waa  written  by  his  son,  A.  N. 
Malan,  London,  1897,  and  a  notice  by  Maodonnell  ai>- 
peared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roj/al  Aeiatic  Society ,  1895; 
cf.  DNB,  Supplement,  vol.  iii  133-134. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO:  A  chain  of  four 
large  and  numerous  small  volcanic  islands,  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  New  Guinea,  also  known  as  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  They  are  divided  into  the  Larger 
Sunda  Islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes; 
the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands — Bali,  Lombok,  Sum- 
bawa,  Flores,  Sumba,  Sawu,  Timor,  etc.;  and  the 
Moluccas — Bum,  Ambon,  jCeram,  Almaheira,  Ter- 
nate,  the  Sangi,  and  the  Talaut  Islands,  etc.;  area, 
943,000  square  miles;  population  (estimated), 
32,435,000.  The  Philippine  Islands  (q.v.)  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  group.  An  area  of 
about  84,000  miles  on  North  Borneo  is  imder 
British  control,  while  Portugal  has  7,500  square 
miles  of  territory  on  East  Timor;  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago  is  under  Dutch  control.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  divided  into  the 
savage  and  semi-civilized  tribes.  There  are  over 
half  a  million  Chinese,  60,000  Dutch,  and  about 
3,000  Europeans  and  other  foreigners. 

A  Hindu  invasion  antedating  the  Christian  era 
was  followed  first  by  a  Buddhist  and  later  by  a 
Brahmin  wave,  each  leaving  its  impress  on  the  na- 
tives. A  Mohammedan  invasion  in  the  twelfth 
century  resulted  in  a  wide-spread  Mohammedanism, 
and  Arab  influence  was  paramount  till  the  coming 
of  the  Dutch  in  1521.  *In  1602  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company  established  itself  in  the  archipelago 
and  at  once  began  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  people,  which  was  demanded  by  its 
charter.  The  Malay  language  was  reduced  to  wri- 
ting, and  numerous  schools  were  established;  by 
1688  the  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  people, 
and  in  1733  the  Old  Testament  was  also  completed. 
But  the  work  of  these  missionaries  of  the  company 
was  largely  perfunctory;  any  person  so  desiring 
was  baptized  and  ranked  thereafter  as  a  Christian, 
though  heathen  in  habit.  The  company  dissolved 
in  1795,  and  no  further  Protestant  mission  work 
was  attempted  till  1812,  when  the  Netherlands 
Society  sent  its  first  missionaries.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  Baptists  (1820),  the  Amei^ 
ican  Board  (1834),  the  Netherlands  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Union  (1847),  the  Java  Committee  (1855),  the 
Ermelo  Missions  Society  (1856),  the  Netherlands 
Missions  Union  (1858),  the  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (1859),  the 
Utrecht  Missionary  Society  (1859),  and  the  Nether 
lands  Lutheran  Church  (1882).  Other  societies 
are  the  Rhenish  Society  (1835),  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (1837),  the  Neukirchen 
Missions  Institute  (1882),  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Society  (1889). 

However,  the  results  of  missionary  work  were 
meager,  largely  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  Mohammedanism,  which  flourished 
under  Dutch  rule,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  missions 
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were  uniformly  poorly  manned,  with  the  ezoeption 
of  those  of  the  Rhenish  Society.  There  was  a  lack 
of  aggressive  work,  and  heathen  remained  heathen 
or  became  Mohammedan.  Even  the  Christian 
communities  that  resulted  from  the  early  missions 
were  neglected.  Dutch  missionaries  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  archipelago,  their  most  suc- 
cessful work  being  in  the  MuuiiasBa  district  of 
Celebes,  which  is  practically  Christianised.  The 
Rhenish  Society  has  worked  among  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra,  and  on  the  smaller 
islands  of  Nias  and  Mentawei.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  occupies  British  Borneo, 
with  stations  in  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  La- 
buan,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  (U.  S.  A.) 
has  a  small  work  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
The  English  Baptists  and  the  American  Board  both 
attempted  to  establish  missions  in  Sumatra  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  English  mission- 
aries abandoned  the  field,  and  the  Americans  were 
massacred  by  the  natives.  The  most  successful 
work  of  the  Dutch  societies  in  the  Celebes,  Moluc- 
cas, and  adjacent  isles  was  taken  over  by  the 
Colonial  State  Church  in  1865,  but  their  "  missions 
helpers  "  were  restricted  to  work  among  the  nom- 
inal Christians,  and  did  nothing  for  the  heathen 
multitudes.  In  1888  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Netherlands  Colonies  notified  the  Protestant  Neth- 
erlands societies  that "  the  government  would  value 
it  highly  if  they  would  increase  their  staff  of  mis- 
sionaries so  as  to  coimteract  the  growing  influence 
of  Islam."  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  Dutch 
mission  force  still  remained  inadequate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment continued  to  obstruct  the  work  of  c£ri»- 
tians  while  giving  free  scope  to  the  Mohammedans. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  345,000  Protestant 
and  30,000  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  Of  late 
years  the  attitude  of  the  government  has  been  more 
friendly,  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  has  had 
a  decided  chedc,  and  there  has  been  progress  all 
along  the  line.  There  are  11  Protestant  societies, 
working  in  521  stations  and  outstations;  200  mis- 
sionaries and  502  native  helpers;  492  schools,  with 
23,168  scholars;  3  hospitals  and  dispensaries; 
148,706  professed  Christians.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  38  stations  and  outstations,  50  priests,  29 
schools  and  6  orphanages;  and  50,000  communi- 
cants and  adherents.  Their  missionaries  are  under 
the  apostolic  vicar  of  Batavia,  and  come  from  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Paris.  They  are 
working  in  both  British  Borneo  and  throughout 
the  Dutch  possessions,  making  special  efforts 
in  the  islands  where  the  Protestants  are  doing 
least.  Their  work  is  noteworthy  for  the  large 
number  of  orphanages.  The  work  throughout 
the  archipelago  is  noted  for  the  number  of  con- 
verts from  the  Mohammedans.  The  number  of 
converts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Thxodora  Cbobbt  Busb. 

BiBuooRAnrr:  For  deseriptioD  of  the  people  conralt:  A.  C. 
Hftddon,  HeadhunUn,  Black,  White,  and  Brown.  London. 
1901;  W.  H.  FunMM.  Homs-Uf$  of  Bohmo  HwdrUwUgn, 
Philadelphia.  1002:  H.  Breitenirtein.  «1 /oJkfw  in  .  .  .  Bor- 
n«o.  /aMi.iSttinolro.2vola..  Lflipne.  Ig09-190a  Formia- 
■ions  eonault:  H.  Needhem,  **Ocd  Fint";  or.  Hotter 
Noodham'o  Work  in  Sumatra,  London,  1890;  H.  Dijkatim. 


Hot  ovanadie  in  omo  Ooot,  2  vols..  Leyden.  190(M)1:  8. 
Ooolomn.  Do  Zondingooouw  voor  Noderiandoek  Oott-Indii, 
Utrecht.  1901. 

MALCOM,  HOWARD:  American  Baptist;  b. 
in  Philadelphia  Jan.  19,  1799;  d.  there  Biar.  25, 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Or- 
dained in  1820,  he  was  pastor  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
(1820-26),  Boston  (1827-35),  and  Philadelphia 
(1849-n61).  He  was  president  of  Geoigetown  (Ey.) 
College  (1840-49),  University  of  Lewisburg  (1851- 
1857),  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (1874-79). 
He  was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Sim- 
day  School  Union  (1826-27);  from  1835  to 
1838,  as  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, he  traveled  in  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China, 
and  Africa.  He  wrote:  A  Bible  Dictionary 
(Boston,  1828);  Travels  in  Southeaatem  Asia 
(2  vols.,  1839);  and  Indez  to  Rdigious  Literature 
(Boston,  1868). 

MALDOHATUS,  mal^'do-nd'tus,  JOHANHES 
(JUAN  MALDOHADO):  Roman  Catholic  ezegete; 
b.  at  Las  Casas  de  la  Reina  (a  village  in  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Estremadura)  1534;  d.  at  Rome 
Jan.  5,  1583.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  attained  such  distinction  that  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  1556  he  was  appointed 
professor,  giving  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
philosophy,  and  then  accepting  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy. He  was  preeminently  successful,  but  his  very 
fame  alarmed  him,  lest  he  should  thus  be  won 
from  the  life  of  renunciation  of  the  world  on  which 
he  had  long  since  determined.  In  1562  accordingly 
he  resigned  his  professorship  and  went  to  Italy, 
where  on  Aug.  10  he  was  received  into  the  order 
of  Jesus  as  a  novice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  a  chair  in 
the  Collegium  Romanum.  In  1563  he  was  sent  by 
the  general  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  College  of  Ctermont,  although  the  hostility 
manifested  toward  the  Jesuits  prevented  him  from 
beginning  his  lectures  until  the  following  year.  He 
lectured  at  first  on  philosophy  and  attracted  large 
audiences,  but  in  Oct.,  1565,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  the  Jesuits  wishing  to  counter- 
act the  Qallicanism  of  the  Sorbonne  and  disapprov- 
ing of  its  too  moderate  opposition  to  Calvinism. 
Here  again  his  popularity  was  phenomenal,  but  in 
1570  his  activity  in  Paris  ceased  for  a  time  when  he 
and  nine  companions  were  sent  by  the  general  of 
the  order  to  Poitiers  to  establish  a  house  for  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  young  Calvinists. 
He  met  with  little  success,  however,  and  on  Oct. 
10  resumed  his  lectures  at  Paris,  interrupting  his 
activity  only  by  a  missionary  trip  of  a  few  weeks 
to  Sedan  and  Lorraine.  Until  Aug.,  1576,  he  taught 
with  ever-increasing  prestige,  although  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  accused  of  having  influenced  the  dying 
Montbrun,  president  of  St.  Andr6,  to  make  a  wiU 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  but  was  speedily  acquitted, 
only  to  have  a  more  serious  charge  brought  against 
him  on  accoimt  of  doubts  concerning  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  Herein  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  the  Sorbonne,  which  had  ao- 
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oepted  the  dogma  in  1497  in  hannony  with  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Basel,  was  impatient  of  such 
deviation  from  its  views,  and  accused  him  of  heresy 
in  1574.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Pierre  de  Qondy, 
acquitted  Maldonatus  of  the  charge,  whereupon  the 
Sorbonne  again  accused  him  of  heresy  for  having 
expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  lecture  delivered  six 
years  before,  that  no  soul  would  be  required  to  re- 
main in  purgatory  more  than  ten  years  in  all,  whereas 
the  usual  view  postulated  seven  years  of  expiation 
for  each  sin  unatoned  for  during  life.  Twisting 
this  mere  opinion  into  a  categorical  statement, 
the  Sorbonne  lodged  charges  against  Maldonatus 
before  parliament,  and  the  debate  dragged  wearily 
on  until  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  both 
partite,  interfered  and  declared  Maldonatus  orthodox 
in  his  teachings.  The  latter  accordingly  resimied 
his  lectures,  which  he  had  declined  to  deliver 
during  the  trial,  on  May  6,  1676,  but  his  reluct- 
ance to  remain  longer  in  Paris,  combined  with 
the  pope's  desire  to  reconcile  the  Sorbonne  and 
Clermont,  resulted  in  his  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Boufges,  where  he  found  a  little  leisure  to  devote 
to  literary  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  1578  he 
was  appointed  visitor  of  his  order  in  the  province 
of  France,  and  in  this  capacity  devoted  much  en- 
ergy to  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pont- 
i-Mousson,  which  had  been  founded  by  Cardinal 
Guise  in  1573  and  placed  under  Jesuit  control. 
Exhausted  by  his  duties,  he  retired  for  a  brief  rest 
to  Bourges,  but  on  Aug.  1, 1580,  Everard  Mercurian, 
the  fourth  general  of  the  order,  died,  and  Maldonar 
tus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  the  deputy  of  the  province 
of  France  to  attend  the  election  fixed  for  Apr., 
1581.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  Italy,  was  in- 
vited to  preside  at  the  election,  and  in  this  capacity 
proclaimed  his  compatriot,  Aquaviva,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits.  His  new  superior  detained  him 
in  Rome  at  the  Collegium  Romanum  to  give  him 
leisure  and  materials  for  the  completion  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pope  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  latter  task.  The  works  of  Mal- 
donatus are  as  follows:  Commentarii  in  quaituor 
EvangeUa  (2  vols.,  Pont-&-Mousson,  15Q&-^;  new 
ed.  by  F.  Sausen,  5  vols.,  Mainz,  1840,  abridged  by 
K.  Martin  in  two  vols.,  Mainz,  1850;  Eng.  transl. 
of  the  commentary  on  Matthew  by  G.  J.  Davie, 
2  vols.,  London,  1888-89);  Commeniarii  in  Pro- 
phetaa  quattuor  Jeremiam,  Baruch,  Egechidem  el 
Danidtm  (Tours,  1611);  and  Tradaius  de  ccpri- 
moniia  miua  (best  edited  by  P.  Zaccaria,  Bxblio- 
theca  RiUudis,  iii.,  Rome,  1781).  His  Opera 
varia  iheologica  were  edited  by  two  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  Dubois  and  Faure  (3  vols.,  Paris, 

1677).  (W.  J.  MANOOLDt.) 

BiBUOOBAmr:  J.  M.  Prat,  Maldonai  €t  Vumvtniti  d»  Parit 
au  xvL  »UeU^  Paris.  1866  (somewhat  one-sided);  R.  Simon, 
Ifistowv  erUique  dea  jirincipaux  eommmiiaieun  du  N,  T., 
pp.  618-632.  Rotterdam,  1003;  L.  E.  Du  Pin,  NouoeUe  bib- 
hoiMqus  det  auteurt  sedMosfi^uss.  xvi  126  sqq.,  Amster- 
dam, 1710;  P.  Bayle.  Dictionary  Hiatorical  and  CriHeal, 
tv.  76-82,  London.  1737;  Aberle.  in  TQ8,  1855,  pp.  121 
eqq.;  A.  and  A.  de  Baeker,  BtMtotfb^giM  des  Serivaina  de 
la  SoeiiU  dm  JimtM,  ed.  C.  Sommervosel,  r.  408  sqq..  Paris, 
1801  sqq.:  Liehtenbaiger,  BSB,  vuL  508-601;  £L,  riii. 
547-561. 


MALEBRANCHE,  mal'^brOnsh',  HICOLAS:  French 
philosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  6,  1638;  d.  there 
Oct.  13,  1716.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  The  reading  of  Des- 
cartes' Train  de  Vhomme  led  him  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  philosophy,  in  the  history  of  which 
he  appears  as  the  most  prominent  disciple  of  Des- 
cartes, at  some  points  developing  and  carrying 
farther  the  ideas  of  his  master.  He  is  the  father 
of  Occasionalism.  This  depends  upon  the  Gaiv 
tesian  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  The  relation  between  these  two  oppo- 
sites,  which  Descartes  left  unexplained  or  only 
vaguely  explained,  Malebranche  made  the  subject 
of  his  deepest  meditation.  Hence  resulted  his 
peculiar  doctrine,  that  events  taking  place  in  the 
one  sphere  occasioned  God  to  effect  corresponding 
readjustments  in  the  other,  so  that  nothizig  could 
be  truly  understood  unless  "  seen  in  Qod.''  The 
principal  representation  of  his  system  is  found  in 
his  fint  work,  De  la  recherche  de  la  veriU  (Paris, 
1674;  two  Eng.  translations  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  each  in  two  vols.,  Oxford  and  London,  1694); 
but  further  developments  are  found  in  his  Conver- 
aatians  chritiennee  (1677),  De  la  nature  el  de  la 
grdce  (1680;  Eng.  transl.,  1695),  Miditaliona  chr6- 
liennee  el  nUtaphyeiques  (1683),  TraiU  de  morale 
(2  vols.,  1694;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1699),  and 
especially  in  his  Entretiene  eur  la  nUlaphyeique  el 
mir  la  religion  (2  vols.,  1688).  His  De  la  nature  ti 
de  la  grdce  deprived  him  of  the  favor  of  Bossuet, 
and  implicated  him  in  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
with  Antoine  Amauld.  His  doctrines  were  often 
said  to  incline  toward  Spinosism,  but  on  this  point 
he  found  a  warm  defender  in  Leibnitz.  While  his 
metaphysics  have  now  only  very  little  interest,  the 
noble  piety  of  his  works  still  impresses  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  representation  exercises  its  charm. 
His  works,  first  published  in  Paris,  1712,  were  again 
edited  by  Genoude  and  Lourdoueix  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1837);  also  by  J.  Simon  (1842,  new  ed.,  1859;  in 
4  vols.,  1871,  incomplete). 

Bibuogbapht:  H.  Joly.  Tnili  de  morale  de  MaUbmnehe, 
Paris.  1882;  idem.  MaMmineKe,  ib.  1001;  J.  P.  Damiron. 
Eeeai  eur  Vhiet.  de  la  philoeophie,  pp.  352-300.  ib.  1846; 
£.  A.  Blampisnon,  £tude  eur  Malebranche,  ib.  1862;  F. 
Bowen.  Modem  PhUoeophy,  pp.  73-86.  New  York,  1877; 
P.  Andrd,  De  la  vie  de  .  .  ,  MalAranehe,  Paris.  1886; 
£.  Famy.  ttude  eur  la  morale  de  MalebrancKe,  Chauz  de 
Fonda.  1886;  E.  Caird,  Beeaye  on  Literature  and  PhUoeo- 
phy, 2  Tola..  New  York.  1802;  and.  in  general,  worka  on 
the  hiatory  of  modem  philoeophy. 

MALLET,  FRIBDRICH  LUDWIG:  German  pul- 
pit-orator; b.  at  Braunfels  (37  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cob- 
lens)  Aug.  4,  1793;  d.  at  Bremen  May  6,  1865.  He 
was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Herbom  and 
T<ibingen,  and  during  his  student  days  served  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  of  1814-16.  In  Dec.,  1816, 
he  became  assistant  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Bremen,  and  succeeded  the  aged  pastor,  Buch,  two 
years  later.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  third  pastor  at 
the  large  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Bremen,  where 
he  officiated  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  becoming 
first  pastor  after  the  deaths  of  his  superiors,  MQller 
and  Pletzer. 
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Mallet  was  preeminently  a  preacher  of  simplicity 
and  orthodoxy,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  collection 
of  his  sennons  and  addresses  edited  by  his  son  at 
Bremen  in  1867.  He  was  also  active  as  an  editor, 
and  in  1832  founded  at  Bremen  the  Bremer  Kirchenr 
bote,  which  ran  mitil  1847,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  Bremer  SMussel  (1848-50)  and  the  Bremer  PoH 
(1856-60).  He  polemized  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  against  rationalism,  to  both  of  which 
he  was  bitterly  opposed.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote 
Ud)er  den  Heiligen^  und  Bilderdienst  in  der  rdmi- 
8chen  Kirche  (Bremen,  1842),  Zeugnisae  (2  parts, 
1845),  OestdndniM  (1845),  and  Memoiren  eineM 
WeUmannea  (1847).  From  1848  to  1852  he  was 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  pantheistic  pas- 
tor, Rodolf  Dulon,  against  whom  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  and  who  was  finally  dismissed  from  his 
position.  Mallet's  activity  in  all  movements  for 
Christian  union  and  missions  was  untiring.  In 
1819  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Bremen  missionary  society,  and  in  1834  in  the 
foundation  of  the  first  young  men's  association 
and  a  society  for  the  dissemination  of  Christian 
tracts,  while  in  1844  he  devoted  much  of  his  energy 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein. 
His  principal  writings,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are:  Die  Weisen  atie  dem  Morgerdande 
(Bremen,  1852);  Passion*-  und  Festpredifften 
(Frankfort,  1859);  AUesund  Neues  (Bremen,  1864); 
and  the  posthumous  Neues  und  Altes,  edited  by  his 
son  (Bremen,  1868).  (J  F.  iKENf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  A.  Wilkens.  Friedruk  Mallei,  .  .  .  eine 
Bioffraphie,  Bremen,  1872  (a  model  biography);  H.  Hup- 
feld.  Friedrieh  Ludwio  MaUei,  ib.  1865;  W.  H.  Meurer, 
Zur  Erinneruno  an  Friedrich  Ludwig  Mallet^  ib.  1872. 

MALMESBURY,  WILLIAM  OF.    See  William. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  Saint, 
Knigbts  of. 

MALVEHDA,  TOM  AS:  Spanish  Dominican;  b. 
at  Xativa  (43  m.  s.s.w.  of  Valencia)  1566;  d.  at 
Valencia  May  7,  1628.  He  devoted  his  chief  efforts 
to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  although  he  also  wrote 
on  dogmatics  and  church  history.  In  1600  he  sub- 
mitted to  Cardinal  Baronius  a  list  of  passages  in 
the  Annates  ecdesiastici  and  the  Roman  Martyrol- 
ogy  which  he  deemed  incorrect,  and  the  cardinal 
thereupon  summoned  him  to  Rome,  where  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order  entrusted  him  with  the  correction 
of  the  Dominican  breviary,  missal,  and  martyrol- 
ogy,  his  work  appearinej  in  1603.  At  the  direction 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  Malvenda  re- 
vised the  Bibliotheca  patrum  of  Margarin  de  la 
Bigne  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1575-76),  and  in  1607  pub- 
lished at  Rome  his  critical  notes  on  this  work. 
About  the  same  time  he  began. his  Annates  ordinis 
fratrum  ffrcedicaJtofum,  but  carried  it  only  through 
thirty  years  (ed.  D.  Gravina,  2  vols.,  Naples,  1627). 
In  1610  Malvenda  was  recalled  to  Spain  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  grand  inquisitor  on  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  Spanish  Index  lihrorum  prohibitorum. 
His  chief  work,  however,  was  his  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  together  with  a  new  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  Ezek.  xvi.  (5  vols.,  Lyons, 
1650).  Among  his  numerous  other  writings  spe- 
cial mention  may  be   made   of  his  Libri  novem 


de  Antickristo  (Rome,  1604)  and  his  De  paradiso 
volupiatis  (1605).  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  Qu^tif  mad  J.  l^chard,  Scriplorea  ordinis 
prmdieatorum,  il  454-466,  Ptiru,  1721;  L.  E.  Du  Pin, 
NouvdU  btblioUU^ue  dm  auieura  eoeUaioBtiqum,  xvii.  86- 
93,  36  voIb..  Paris.  1608-1711;  H.  Hurter,  Nomendator 
lOcrantw  theUooicB  ncentiari;  t  312-314.  Innabruck,  1892; 
F.  H.  Reuflch,  Der  Index  der  verbatenen  BUcher,  I  554-n55d, 
Bonn,  1883;  XL,  tuL  582. 

ICAHACHI,  ma-ma'cht,  TOMMASO  MARIA: 
Italian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  the  island  of  Chios 
Dec.  3,  1713;  d.  at  Cometo,  near  Montefiascone 
(50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  June  7,  1792.  He  was 
taken  to  Italy  by  his  parents  at  an  early  age  and 
was  educated  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence 
by  the  Dominicans,  of  whose  order  he  afterward 
became  a  member.  In  1736  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  was  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity and  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
Under  Pius  VI.  he  became  master  of  the  holy  pal< 
aoe  and  in  1779  secretary  of  the  Index.  Among 
his  works  may  be  named:  De  roHone  temporum 
Athanasianorumf  deque  aliquot  sifnodis  iv.  secvlo 
ceUbraiiSt  epistdcs  iv  (Rome,  1748),  directed  against 
G.  D.  Mansi;  Originum  et  antiquitatum  Christian- 
arum  libri  xz  (four  books  only  were  published;  6 
vols.,  1749-56;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1839-51);  De' 
costumi  de*  primiiivi  Cristiani  Wni  tre  (3  vols., 
Venice,  1757;  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1853; 
Germ,  transl.,  3  vols.,  Augsburg,  1796);  Del  di- 
ritto  libero  ddla  chiesa  di  acquislare  e  di  paesedere 
beni  temparali  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1769-70);  and  De 
ratione  regendcB  Christiana  reipubUcas,  deque  legitima 
Ramani  pontificis  auctoritate  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1776- 
1778),  directed  against  J.  N.  von  Hontheim  (q.v.). 
Bibuoorapht:    H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  literaritu,  iii.  412- 

41^.  Innnbruok.  1886;    KL,  viu.  583-584;    Liohtenberger, 

E8R,  yiii  622-623. 

MAMERTUS.    See  Claudianus  Mamebtus. 

MAMMOH:  Aramaic  for  ''wealth"  or  "gain.'' 
It  is  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  is  found 
in  the  Aramaic  ("  what  one  has  saved  ")» in  Syriac, 
and  in  Carthaginian  and  Phenician  {lucrum, 
"  wealth  "),  possibly  in  the  Arabic  ("  a  deposit  "). 
The  Tai^m  of  Onkelos  renders  by  it  the  Hebrew 
for  ''ransom"  (Ex.  xxi.  30;  Num.  xxxv.  31),  also 
the  word  "  gain  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26;  Ex.  xviii.  21). 
Accordingly  in  Matt.  vi.  24  and  Luke  xvi.  9,  11,  13, 
the  word  must  mean  "  possession,"  "  wealth,"  or 
"money."  The  meaning  was  not  necessarily  sinis- 
ter; the  accompanying  adjectival  expression  gives 
it  that  sense  in  the  Targum  on  I  Sam.  viii.  3;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  16;  Ezek.  xxii.  27;  Hos.  v.  11;  Prov.  xv. 
27;  Hab.  ii.  9;  and  Ezek.  xxii.  13.  In  Luke  xvi, 
9  sqq.  the  meaning  is  not  that  money  sinfully  ac- 
quired is  best  spent  in  alms  (Holtzmann),  but  that 
the  earthly  possessions  of  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  called  "  unrighteous "  because 
not  properly  held  by  them,  since  their  rightful 
possession  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  good  which 
is  foreign  [to  one's  nature]  he  is  to  bestow  in  order 
to  obtain  that  possession  which  is  really  his  own. 
There  is  known  no  god  or  demon  "  mamon  "  as 
Weiss  (on  Luke  xvi.  9)  supposed.  (G.  Dalman.) 
Biblioohapht:    The  commentaries  on  the  paasages  cited, 

particularly  that  of  Flummer  on  Luke  xvi  9-13  (New 
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York,  1896);  the  lexicona  (Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek) 
Qo  the  word;  DB,  iii.  224;  EB,  iii.  2912-16;  JE,  viii. 
278  (elaborate). 

MAMRE.     See  Judea,  II.,  1,  §  5. 

»  MAN. 

I.  Origin  of  Man. 
II.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 
III.  Antiquity  of  Man. 

While  in  man  the  natural  realm  finds  the  cul- 
mination of  its  development,  there  develops  in  him 
at  the  same  time  a  new  realm,  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit.     The  noblest  philosophical  thinkers,  ancient 
^         and  modem,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  corroborate 
r  this  view  of  the  twofold  nature  of  man.    They  place 

'  man  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding  works 

of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  represent  him  as 
the  product  of  a  new  creative  thought  and  act  (Gen. 
L  26,  iL  7). 

L  Origin  of  Man:  Man  was  created  in  God's 
image.  The  consensus  gentium  bears  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  Biblical  sentence.  According  to 
most  pagan  myths  of  creation,  the  human  race  was 
created  by  the  gods  or  the  deity.  Some  anthropol- 
ogists like  to  base  their  theories  upon  legends 
in  natural  religions  (India,  Tibet,  etc.),  which  trace 
the  original  man  back  to  the  ape;  but  other  leg- 
ends as  numerous  and  as  old  as  those  (ancient 
Mexico,  West  Africa,  South  Arabia,  Indo-China) 
consider  apes  as  degenerated  and  fallen  descend- 
^  ants  of  men.  More  important  are  the  traditions  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  which  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  man  is  the  creature  of  God. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  tradition 
about  Fo-hi  or  Pao-hi,  the  Babylonian,  with  its 
nany  points  of  agreement  with  the  Biblical  account; 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  praise  of 
the  "  Divine  Architect,  who  made  the  world  to  be  the 
home  of  man,  the  image  of  the  Creator  ";  Hesiod's 
and  Ovid's  poems. 
'  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

tury that  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  men  like 
Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Helvetius  (qq.v.)  degraded  man 
to  a  mere  animal,  or  even  a  machine.  In  re- 
cent times  many  anthropologists  have  adopted  the 
same  view.  Carolus  Linnsus  (1707-1778)  classi- 
fied man  with  the  ape  as  the  highest  representative 
of  the  vertebrates,  but  pronounced  him  to  have 
been  ''  created  with  an  immortal  soul,  after  the  di- 
vine image,"  and  called  him  ''  the  only  one  among 
the  creatures  blessed  with  a  rational  soul  for  the 
praise  of  God  "  (Systema  Naturce,  6th  ed.,  1748). 
J.  F.  Blumenbach  (1752-1840),  the  real  founder  of 
anthropology  as  a  science,  never  doubted  that  man 
was  distinguished  from  the  whole  animal  world  by 
his  upright  walk,  perfectly  developed  hands,  pro- 
I  truding  chin,  and  articulate  speech.  Other  in- 
vestigators, basing  their  theories  on  the  study  of 
embryology,  paleontology,  and  experiments  in 
breeding  animals  and  plants,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development,  some  primeval  type  of  ape  being  his 
immediate  ancestor  (see  Evolution).  This  view 
has  been  advanced  especially  by  Charles  Darwin, 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  John  Lubbock,  E.  B.  Tylor, 
and  in  Germany  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  Oskar  Schmidt, 
H.  Sebaaffhausen,  O.  Caspari,  and  others. 


This  theory,  however,  is  only  a  hypothesis  the 
scientific  untenableness  of  which  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts:  (1)  There  are  anatomical  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  even  the  most  devel- 
oped apes  (gorilla,  chimpanzee,  etc.),  so  important 
that  the  assumption  of  their  common  origin  is  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  difficulties.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  ^by,  Bischoff,  R.  Owen,  and 
others,  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  himian  skull  (the 
natives  of  New  Holland)  is  seventy-five  cubic 
inches;  while  the  largest  capacity  of  the  gorilla  is 
thirty-four  cubic  inches.  The  average  weight  of 
the  brain  of  a  European  is  fifty-seven  ounces;  that 
of  the  negro,  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty-one  ounces; 
but  that  of  the  gorilla  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
ounces.  (2)  No  validity  can  be  attached  to  the 
embryological  proof,  consisting  in  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  fetal  phases  of  the  development  of 
man  with  those  of  the  higher  mammals,  especially 
the  apes.  The  exact  repetition  of  lower  animal 
forms  of  existence  in  the  steps  of  the  development 
of  the  embryo  does  not  take  place  in  reality,  as 
Haeckel  has  asserted.  His,  Goette,  K6lliker,  and 
other  authorities  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  de- 
cidedly disagree  with  Haeckel  in  many  details. 
(3)  The  proof  from  paleontology  is  also  full  of 
gaps  and  deficiencies.  The  assumed  human  apes 
(pithecanthropi)  have  so  far  been  found  neither  in 
a  living  nor  in  a  fossil  condition.  Neither  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  nor  the  Engis  skull,  nor  the 
Cro-Magnon  skull,  nor  any  other  human  remains 
excavated  in  a  fossil  condition  show  an  essential 
approach  to  the  type  of  the  ape.  (4)  The  doctrine 
of  descent  assiunes  for  the  sake  of  certain  analogies 
genealogical  relations  of  affinity  and  changes  of 
organisms  in  great  numbers,  but  not  one  case  of  a 
definite  and  permanent  change  of  an  organic  species 
into  another  has  been  accurately  observed.  It  as- 
sumes a  process  of  natural  selection  such  as  a 
gardener  or  a  breeder  pursues;  but  as  far  as  em- 
pirical knowledge  goes,  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual vegetable  and  animal  species  has  never 
changed.  In  order  to  substantiate  its  view,  its 
advocates  postulate  millions  of  years;  but  whether 
the  epochs  of  geological  formation  really  require 
such  an  immense  amount  of  time  as  Darwin  needed 
for  his  hjrpothesis  is  still  doubted  by  geologists. 
Geology,  too,  shows  that  the  specific  groups  of 
organic  beings  were  distinct  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  truth  of  the  Biblical  words  that  "  God 
created  everything  after  its  kind,"  is  confirmed  as 
much  by  the  natural  life  of  the  present  world  as  by 
the  facts  of  the  former  ages  of  geology.  (5)  The 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  descent  does  not  give  due 
consideration  to  the  great  difference  between  man 
and  animal  in  a  psychological  respect.  Man  repre- 
sents an  entirely  new  phase  of  existence,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  organisms  by  his 
freedom,  self-consciousness,  and  endowment  of 
speech.  Conservative  investigators  like  Agassiz, 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Wigand,  and  Dubois-Reymond 
have  always  ridiculed  the  hypothesis  that  considers 
the  higher  nature  of  man  the  product  of  a  purely 
natural  development.  In  the  same  way,  men  like 
A.  de  Quatrefages  and  the  French  physiologists  fol- 
lowing him,  E.  Bouchut,  Tandon,  and  others,  and 
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recent  German  critics  of  Darwin  like  Hans  Driesch, 
Haacke,  and  Giutav  Wolff  acknowledge  the  radical 
distinction  between  man  and  animal;  and  WaUace, 
who  with  Darwin  ia  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  holds  that  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
natural  selection  was  the  work  of  God. 

IL  Unity  of  the  Human  Race:  The  fact  that 
the  human  race  descended  from  one  pair  (Gen.  i. 
27)  is  confirmed  by  numeroua  traditions  of  pagan- 
ism. It  IB  true,  however,  that  there  appeared  also 
polygenism  or  autochthonism,  the  theory  of  epony- 
mous ancestors  (see  Epontm),  which  was  repre- 
sented especially  by  the  Greeks  and  revived  in  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Blumenbach  opposed 
polygenism  in  his  work,  De  generis  humani  varietaie 
noHva  (GOttingen,  1796);  similarly  Prichard,  John 
Herschel,  the  two  Humboldts,  and  others.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution 
the  theory  of  monogenism  has  been  adopted  more 
generally.  Several  of  the  most  important  ethnol- 
ogists, Oskar  Peschel,  T.  Waltz,  A.  de  Quatrefages, 
Keane,  adhere  to  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  or  at  least  to  ita  origin  from  a  com- 
mon hearth,  if  not  from  one  single  pair.  In  favor 
of  Biblical  monogenism  may  be  advanced:  (1)  The 
different  races  of  men  do  not  loee  their  power  of 
procreation  by  intermarriage.  Blumenbach,  Buf- 
fon,  Johann  Mdller,  Waits,  Quatrefages,  and  others 
have  emphasised  this  fact  as  decisive  for  the  imity 
of  the  race.  (2)  Among  all  human  races,  the  skele- 
ton, the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  are  the  same.  (3)  Apparent  di- 
veigendes  of  the  races  in  the  formation  of  the  skull, 
the  quality  of  skin,  hair,  etc.,  may  be  explained 
by  climatic  conditions.  (4)  Linguistic  objections 
against  monogenism  do  not  stand  upon  a  solid 
basis,  since  in  the  course  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  languages  are  subject  to  consider- 
able changes.  (5)  Ardieology  and  the  science  of 
religions  furnish  important  material  for  the  proof 
of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.  The  wide 
circulation  of  certain  religious  traditions  in  primi- 
tive history,  especially  of  the  legends  of  the  flood, 
can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  as- 
sumption of  primitive  relations  of  affinity.  More- 
over, the  legends  of  the  American  people  pointing 
to  repeated  immigrations  of  their  ancestors  from 
Eastern  Asia  contradict  the  assumptions  of  Amer- 
ican autochthonism  or  nativism,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented by  George  Squier,  H.  Bancroft,  Lorens  Die- 
fenbach,  J.  G.  Mailer,  and  others.  (6)  The  different 
races  of  humanity  reveal  a  thoroughgoing  uni- 
formity and  spiritual  relationship  also  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  respect.  Even  the  most  bar- 
barous tribes  are  capable  of  participating  in  the 
higher  spiritual  interests  of  himianity.  The  idea 
of  the  impotence  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
civilizing  power  over  against  the  stupid  resistance 
of  lower  races  (cf.  De  Gobineau,  Eseai  sur  TtV 
igaliU  dea  races  humaine$,  Paris,  1853)  has  been 
amply  refuted  by  the  activity  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  savages  of  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

HL  Antiquity  of  Man:  The  usual  system  of  Biblical 
chronology  makes  the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ 
cover  4,000  years  (see  TkMB,  Bibucai.  Rbckonino 


of).  Such  a  short  period  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  unity  of  the  race,  but  the  effects 
of  sin  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in  determin- 
ing this  question.  There  is  much  in  the  chrono- 
logical tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to  make  any 
calculation  based  upon  them  of  questionable  ao- 
cunu^.  There  is  at  any  rate  some  truth  in  the 
words  of  Chalmers,  that  "  the  sacred  writings  do 
not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  gk>be,"  and  those  of 
Le  Hir  and  De  Sapy,  "  There  is  no  Biblical  chro- 
nology." It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lists  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  incomplete.  The 
Bible,  in  fact,  seems  to  allow  for  a  longer  duration 
of  the  human  race  by  several  thousands  of  years 
than  the  usually  accepted  chronology  makes  out. 
The  records  of  Egyptian  history  seem  to  make  an 
extension  of  the  chronology  necessary  (see  Eotft). 
The  primitive  history  of  Babylonia  may  be  traced 
back  even  further  than  that  of  Egypt.  From  re- 
cent discoveries  in  Babylonia  (q.v.,  III.,  |  6),  espe- 
cially those  of  Hilprecht  (since  1893)  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  South  Bal^onia  possessed 
a  royal  dynasty  already  before  Saigon,  so  that  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  beginnings  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  date  back  at  least  5,000  years  (see 
Babtu>nia,  v.,  I  1,  VI.,  1-2).  Of  less  value  are 
the  arguments  based  upon  geological  calculations 
according  to  which  the  age  of  man  is  measured  by 
ten  thousands  of  years.  There  is  as  yet  no  reliable 
geological  chronometer,  but  it  is  proved  by  recent 
discoveries  in  caves  that  man  must  have  lived  at 
the  dose  of  the  gre^t  ice  period,  that  is,  during  the 
great  geological  deluge;  but  when  this  period  began 
and  when  it  ended,  remains  still  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. Quatrefages  justly  criticises  the  lavish 
extravagance  with  which  many  Darwinians  cal- 
culate time.  Even  Lyell  was  obliged,  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  Oeologieal  Evidenees  of  the  AnHqviiy 
of  Man  (London,  1863),  to  modify  Ids  eariier  state- 
ments. E.  B.  Tylor,  it  is  true,  in  his  Antkropaloffy 
(London,  1881)  holds  that  some  dosens  of  centuries 
within  the  period  of  historical  time  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  gradual  development  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  human  race,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  declares  the  oldest  human  remains  from 
the  earliest  stone  period  as  "  lying  back  out  of 
the  range  of  chronology." 

From  the  very  beginning  the  spirit  of  man  has 
been  the  principal  factor  of  his  being.  It  is  his 
true  E^.  Judged  according  to  its  original  con- 
ception and  its  higher  divine  destiny,  humanity  is 
a  thoroughly  good  and  noble  principle;  but  by  the 
invasion  of  sin  into  the  develc^ment  of  the  race  its 
innate  nobility  has  degenerated.  Without  redeem- 
ing help  from  above,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  a  return  to  the  normal 
and  original  condition  would  be  impossible.  While 
humanity  is  still  far  removed  from  the  full  realisa- 
tion of  its  ideal  in  an  ethical  and  religious  respect, 
faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good  in  humanity 
over  the  evil  must  not  be  given  up,  as  little  as  the 
striving  after  the  highest  development  of  culture 
must  cease.  The  realm  of  Christ  and  the  realm  of 
true  tidmanity  form  concentric  drdes;  the  ideal  of 
humanity  is  very  little  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life.    The  true  aim  of  humanity 
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IB  rightly  understood  only  by  those  of  its  apostles 
who  see  in  the  pioneers  of  foreign  and  home 
missions  of  Christianity  their  self-evident  allies, 
and  in  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ  the  perfeo- 
ti<m  toward  which  all  spiritual  life  of  humanity 
must  tend.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuogbapht:  On  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  man  consult  the 
^rorks  in  and  under  the  article  Bibucai.  Theoloot,  et- 
IMdaUy  the  treatiMe  by  H.  Schults.  and  W.  Beyschlas. 
F€ir  the  treatment  in  systematic  theology  consult  the  sec- 
tion on  Anthropology  in  the  works  cited  uinder  Dogma, 
DooMATiCB.  Further  works  in  the  same  line  are:  M. 
Hopkins,  OulUne  Study  of  Man,  New  York,  1876;  idem, 
Seripiural  Idea  of  Man.  ib.  1883;  J.  Laidlaw,  BibU  Doc- 
bine  ^  Man^  Edinburgh,  1879;  and  Bishop  Butler's  fa- 
mous Sermona,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1888. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Etolutxom  and  the  literature  under  it,  par- 
tieularly  the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Fiske,  Mivart, 
WaIlaoe»  Romanes,  Le  Conte,  Weismann,  Croll,  McCosh, 
Dodson,  Oslderwood,  Haeckel.  Consult  fiuther:  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  London,  1860;  L.  Figuier, 
Primilive  Man,  ib.  1870;  C.  Lyell.  Antiquity  cf  Man,  ib. 
1873;  H.  Spencer,  Deacripiive  Sociology,  8  vols.,  ib.  1873- 
1882;  J.  F.  McLennan.  Studiea  in  Ancient  Hietory,  ib. 
1886;  A.  Quatrefages,  The  Human  Species,  ib.  1886; 
J.  Lnbboek,  The  Origin  of  CivUiMotUm  and  Primitive  Con- 
ditum  i4  Man,  ib.  1881;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Dawn  of  Hi$- 
tory,  ib.  1888;  H.  Lotse,  Microeoemue,  books  iv.  sqq., 
Edinburgh,  1888;  £.  Clodd,  ChUdhood  of  ihe  World,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  O.  F.  Wright,  lee-Age  of  America  and  its  Bear- 
inge  on  Me  AnOipiity  of  Man,  New  York,  1889;  O.  Ziems- 
sen,  MakraHcoemue;  Orundideen  mr  Sd^Gpfungageechichte 
und  au  einer  harmoniechen  Wdtanechauung,  Gotha,  1893; 
A.  H.  Keane,  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  1896;  B.  Plats,  Der 
Meneck,  Leipdc,  1898;  C.  Gutberlet,  Der  Menech,  Ur- 
aprvng  und  Entwicklung,  Paderbom,  1903;  £.  B.  Tylor, 
PrimiHve  Culture,  new  ed.,  London,  1903;  A.  H.  Wallace, 
Man*»  Place  in  Nature,  New  York,  1903;  L.  H.  Morgan, 
Andem  Society,  reprint.  New  York,  1907. 

MAHASSEH,  ma-nas'e:  Thirteenth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  696-641  b.c, 
acoording  to  Kamphausen,  685-641,  according  to 
R.  Kittel  {jOeaehichU  dea  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  516  sqq., 
Gotha,  1909),  697  or  686-641.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  reign  of  Manasseh,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  events  which  took  place  toward  the 
end  of  Hexeldah's  reign — ^the  inroad  of  Sennacherib 
into  Judah  and  the  rescue  which  followed,  a  result 
of  which  was  a  revival  of  faith  in  Yahweh.  With 
the  enthronement  of  Manasseh  came  a  revulsion  and 
a  reversal  of  the  religious  tendencies,  restoration  of 
the  sanctuaries  closed  by  Hezekiah  and  of  the 
heathenish  or  semi-heathenish  rites  formerly  prac- 
tised, particularly  that  of  child-sacrifice.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  persecution  of  the  religion  of  the 
prophets  who  had  led  in  Hezekiah's  reform.  Manas- 
seh was  swayed  more  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  by  the  little  circle  of 
earnest  followers  of  the  Yahweh  cult.  Undoubt- 
edly the  chief  occasion  of  this  change  was  the  po- 
litical situation.  Assyria  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  the  vigorous  Esarhaddon  sat  on 
the  throne  and  conducted  victorious  campaigns  in 
the  Syrian  region  and  against  the  Phenicians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians.  He  was  followed  by  his 
equally  able  son  Asshurbanipal,  who  established 
the  Assyrian  power  in  those  districts  on  a  still 
firmer  basts.  Manasseh,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
pro-E^yptlan  policy  of  his  father  and  threw  him- 
self, politically  and  religiously,  into  the  arms  of 
AflByria,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  coming 
VII.— 10 


fall  of  that  empire.  The  apparent  success  of  the 
gods  of  Assyria  influenced  the  religious  situation, 
and  the  anti-Yahwistic  acts  of  Manasseh  were 
probably  met  by  the  resistance  of  the  faithful, 
which  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  the  latter. 
The  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  zxxiii.  1-20)  reports  that 
Manasseh  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  bound  to 
Babylon  and  afterward  restored  to  his  kingdom. 
This  statement  has  been  much  questioned,  since  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  as  an  Assyrian  prisoner 
Manasseh  would  be  carried  to  Babylon  [McCurdy, 
History^  Prophecy  and  the  MonumenUf  vol.  ii., 
changes  "  Babylon  "  to  "  Nineveh  "];  but  this  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  in  his  later  years  Asshur- 
banipal often  dwelt  at  Babylon.  The  Chronicler 
also  mentions  that  Manasseh  added  to  the  defenses 
of  Jerusalem.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Biblioorapbt:  The  sources  are  II  Kinss  zxi.  1-18  (of 
which  verses  5  and  7-16  are  by  a  later  hand),  and  II  Chron. 
xxxiit  1-20.  Consult  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  litera- 
ture under  Abab;  Israkl,  especially  R.  Kittel,  ut  sup.; 
and  Kittel's  commentary  on  Kings  and  Chronicles,  QOttin- 
gen  1900;  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  8.  R. 
Dnver,  in  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Authority  and  Archmology,  pp. 
114-1  IS,  London.  1899. 

MANASSEH  BEH  ISRAEL:  Jewish  theologian 
and  patriot;  b.  at  La  Rochelle  (78  m.  s.  of 
Nantes),  France,  in  1604;  d.  at  Middelburg  (47 
m.  S.W.  of  Rotterdam),  Holland,  Nov.  20,  1657. 
He  received  his  education  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
became  a  noted  pulpit  orator.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  service  to  his  people  by  securing  for  them 
through  personal  intercession  with  Cromwell  per- 
mission to  settle  under  protection  in  England, 
erect  a  synagogue  in  London,  and  purchase  ground 
there  for  a  cemetery.  His  principal  work  was  El 
ConcUiador  (part  1,  Frankfort,  1632,  parts  2-4, 
Amsterdam,  1641-61),  an  attempt  to  reconcile  all 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to 
conflict. 
Biblzoobapht:  JE,  viii.  282-284;  DNB,  zxzvi.  13-14. 

MANASSEH,  PRAYER  OF.  See  Apocbtpha,  A, 
IV.,  4. 

MANCHESTER,  CHARLES:  Cliurch  of  God; 
b.  at  Burritt,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1858.  He  was  educated 
at  Park  College,  Mo.  (A.B.,  1883),  and  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (B.D.,  1886).  Having  been  or- 
dained a  minister  in  his  denomination  as  early  as 
1879,  he  held  pastorates  at  Mt.  Carroll,  111.  (1886- 
1888),  Decatur,  lU.  (1888-89),  and  Mihnine  and 
Lodge,  lU.  (1889-90),  while  from  1890  to  1896  he 
was  preacher  in  a  church  at  Barklejrville,  Pa.,  and 
abo  principal  of  the  academy  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  then  connected  with  Findlay  College,  Find- 
lay,  O.,  from  1896  to  1904,  being  successively  pro- 
fessor of  Gteek  and  philosophy  (1896-1901),  and 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  (1901-04),  in 
addition  to  being  acting  president  of  the  same  in- 
stitution from  1896  to  1900,  and  president  from 
that  year  to  1904.  Since  1904  he  has  been  pastor 
of  a  church  of  his  denomination  at  Wooster,  O.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  from  1893  to 
1901,  and  was  editor  of  the  Mxanonary  Signal^  which 
he  founded,  from  1893  to  1896  and  of  the  Findlay 
CoUege  News  from  1897  to  1904. 
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MANDiBANS. 


Origin  and  Names  (i  1). 

Recent  ReporU.     The  System  Outlined  (fi  2). 

The  Earliest  Theogony  and  Cosmogony  (fi  33. 

Later  Theogony  and  Cosmogony  (fi  4). 

Mandflean  Cosmology  ({  5). 

Chronology  and  Eschatology  (fi  6). 

The  many  Gnostic  sects  against  which  the  Church 
Fathers  strove  left  little  literature  to  survive  tUl 
the  present.  The  Mandseans,  who  still  are  found 
in  scanty  niunbers  in  Persia  and  the  region  of 
southern  Babylonia,  are  an  exception;  and  their 
rich  literature  is  very  suggestive  of  the  varied 
sources  of  Gnostic  systems.  This  sect,  belonging  to 
ophitic  Gnosticism,  to  form  its  system  combined 
elements  from  Judaism,  early  Chrush 
z.  Origin  tianity,  and  Sassanian  Parseeism  with 
and  an  original  Babylonian  and  early 
Ifames.  Aramaic  basis  of  religion.  Connection 
is  to  be  found  also  with  the  heretical 
sect  of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  derivation 
is  allowed  by  the  Mandseans  themselves  from  the 
Sabians  of  pre-Mohammedan  Arabia  (Koran,  ii. 
69.  V.  73,  xxii.  17).  Indeed,  "  Sabian "  is  an 
Arabized  word  meaning  ''  baptist."  In  their  prin- 
cipal sacred  work,  the  Ginza  or  the  Sidra  Rabba 
C*  Great  Book  ")i  the  Mandseans  call  themselves 
Na^orayya,  the  ''  Nozarenes."  In  the  same  source 
the  name  Mandayya  is  also  employed,  from  the 
word  madda*,  "  knowledge,"  with  which  is  com- 
bined hayya,  *'  life,"  in  the  sense  of  gnosis  or  knowl- 
edge of  life  (see  Gnosticism).  Theodore  bar  Choni 
gives  them  other  names,  as  Mashkenayye,  from 
Mctshkena,  the  Mandsean  word  for  church;  Dostif 
from  Persian  dost,  **  friend  ";  and  Adon^eans,  from 
their  assumed  foimder.  Ado,  who  was  perhaps  a 
reformer  or  leader  of  a  party.  Theodore  makes 
Ado  come  from  Adiabene  to  the  district  of  Maishan 
(Mesene)  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where 
he  lived  as  a  mendicant  (perhaps  like  the  Brah- 
manic  bhikshu  or  fakir),  surrounded  by  disciples. 
Ado  is  then  said  to  have  heard  of  a  man  named 
Papa  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Ulai  (the 
modem  Karun),  of  whom  he  sought  shelter.  There 
he  settled  by  the  wayside  to  beg  from  travelers. 
Theodore  gives  also  the  names  of  Ado's  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  which  names  all  have  signifi- 
cance in  the  Mandsan  religion.  On  account  of  the 
honor  which  they  pay  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  Man- 
dffians  bear  also  the  name  Christians  of  St.  John, 
though  there  is  little  in  their  life  and  nothing  in 
their  dogma  which  merits  the  name  Christian,  their 
doctrine  of  redemption  going  back  to  the  god  Mar- 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VIL,  2,  §  10). 

The  first  knowledge  of  this  sect  in  modem  times 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Carmelite  missionary 
Ignatius  a  Jesu,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lived  many  years  in 
2.  Recent  Basra    and    converted    some    of    the 
Reports,     adherents  to  Christianity  (see  bibliog- 
The        raphy  below  for  his  book).     He  re- 
System      garded  them  as  descendants  of  disci- 
Outlined,     pies  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  persecution,  being  led  to 
this  view  by  the  honors  paid  by  them  to  the  Bap- 
tist, their  many  legends  of  him,  and  their  practise 


System  of  Ceremonial  ({  7). 

The  Clergy  (§  8). 

Last  Rites;  the  Soul's  Hap  (fi  9). 

Present  Conditions;  the  Language  (10). 

Sources  of  Mandflsan  Doctrines  ((  11). 

Babylonian  and  Manichean  Ideas  Borrowed  (fi  12). 

of  baptizing  only  in  rivers.  He  gave  their  number 
as  from  20,000  to  25,000  families,  scattered  through 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Goa,  Ceylon,  and  India,  in  the 
latter  country  reckoning  to  them  the  Thomas-Chris- 
tians (Nestorians).  Further  information  came 
through  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.),  the  mission- 
ary Angelus  a  Sancto  Josepho,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
Jean  Th^venot,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  and  others.  The 
reports  of  these  writers  have  considerable  value, 
delEkling  as  they  do  with  a  time  when  the  sect  was 
relatively  large.  The  sources  of  first  importance 
for  knowledge  of  the  liandseans  are  their  own  wri- 
tings, especially  the  Qinza,  which  are,  however,  only 
fragments  of  a  once  large  religious  literature.  The 
older  parts  of  the  Ginza  date  back  to  the  early 
Mohammedan  period,  700-900  a.d.  Besides  the 
great  collections  of  the  sect,  there  are  many  tracts 
for  priests  and  for  laity,  dealing  with  sickness  and 
demoniacal  possession,  often  employed  as  amulets 
and  worn  on  the  breast.  The  present  Mandaean 
religion  has,  under  Mohammedan  influence,  taken 
on  a  monotheistic  form.  But  study  of  the  Ginza 
shows  that  this  is  the  residt  of  development;  the 
early  form  was  polytheistic  (cf.  W.  Brandt,  Die 
manddische  RdigioUf  Leipsic,  1880)  and  dealt  with 
theogony  and  cosmogony;  this  was  succeeded  by 
a  combination  of  Jewish-Christian  sources  under 
Indian  influence.  The  next  stage  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  ascendancy  of  Persian  thought,  es- 
pecially in  its  eschatology,  followed  by  a  period  of 
confusion,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  monotheis- 
tic type  of  theology  with  a  '^  Great  King  of  Light  " 
as  the  chief  deity,  from  which  the  step  to  Allaha  as 
God  was  easy. 

The  earliest  priestly  form  of  the  religion  dealt, 
as  did  the  systems  of  Phenicia  and  Babylonia,  with 
the  origins  of  gods  and  of  the  world.  There  stand 
out  in  this  two  forms,  now  distinct,  now  united,  the 
"  Great  Fruit  "  (cf.  Hebr.  periy),  Pira  Rabba,  and 
Mana  Rabba,  "  Great  Spirit." 

Pira  Rabba  is  the  All,  the  comprehensive  basis 

of  things,  bounded  only  by  itself,  from  which  all 

things  came.     It  is  the  *'  golden  egg  " 

3.  The      of  the  Brahmanic  cosmogony  which, 

Earliest     at  first  a  unit  in  which  rests  Brahma 

Theogony  or  Purusha,  divides  into  heaven  and 
and  earth.  It  is  regarded  as  an  independ- 
Cosmogony.  ent  and  spontaneous  deity  and  as  crea- 
tor. This  is  a  conception  not  peculiar 
to  India  and  the  Mandseans.  With  Pira  Rabba  is 
closely  connected  Ayar  Ziwa  Rabba,  "  Great  Lus- 
trous Ether  "  (cf.  Syr.  o'ar,Gk.a«r),  or  Yora  Rabba, 
'  Great  Brilliance,"  from  which  last  sprang  the 
"  Great  Jordan "  or  stream  of  heaven.  In  Pira 
Ayar  appears  as  a  personal  spirit  Mana  Rabba  de 
et^ara,  **  Great  Spirit  of  Excellence,"  usually  called 
in  the  system  Mana  Rabba  (ut  sup.).  While  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  last  term  are  not  clear, 
derivations  are  given  from  the  Indo-Per^ian  man, 
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"  thought/'  and  Arabic  ma*na,  "  mind/'  "  mean- 
ing." It  probably  corresponds  to  the  Indian  at- 
man,  "  principle  of  life  or  individuaUty/'  With  it, 
as  fenoale  potency,  Demutha,  **  image/'  is  joined, 
and  a  triad  of  PirarAyar,  Mana  Rabba,  and  Demu- 
tha  is  formed.  Thus  far  no  visible  world  or  life 
eidsted,  only  the  transcendental.  Hence  there  ap- 
pears 9ayye  Kadmaye,  "  First  Life,"  formed  from 
Mana  Rabba;  and  in  Mandsean  prayers  he  is  al- 
ways the  first  invoked.  From  him  proceeded  the 
countless  emanations  of  gods,  eons,  and  angels, 
whose  task  it  was  to  create  the  visible  world.  (This 
theogony  is  not  the  only  one  present  in  the  system, 

^  since  other  parts  speak  of  a  Nitufta,  **  Material  of 
Life,"  corresponding  to  ]^yye  Kadmaye;  another 
name  given  is  Nebat,  "  sprout,"  who  creates  800 
eons  and  other  beings.)  From  Mana  Rabba  pro- 
ceed in  fantastic  completeness  other  Manas,  called 
also  Piras,  more  commonly  Uthriyye  (Uthras), 
"  dominions  "  or  "  powers."  From  "  First  Life  " 
emanated    ^ayye    Tinyaniyye,    "  Second    Life," 

^  called  also  Yoshamin  (cf.  Hebr.  shamayim, 
"  heavens "),  who  evoked  Uthras,  erected  dwell- 
ings, and  called  a  "  Jordan  "  into  existence.  Three 
of  these  Uthras  desired  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
creation,  to  which  Second  Life  agreed,  but  First 
Life  was  averse  and  called  into  existence  Kebar 
Rabba  or  Manda  de  ^yye,  "  Spirit  of  Life,"  which 
personifies  knowledge  of  life.    This  last  creation 

^  becomes  the  center  of  Mandsean  theology  and  its 
preexistent  Christ,  with  which  Hibil  Ziwa,  the 
power  acting  as  redeemer  in  the  world  of  fact,  was 
identified.  Yet  this  redemption  and  this  "  Christ  " 
are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  conceptions  carried  by 
the  same  names  in  the  Christian  system.  Manda 
de  hayye  is  to  be  derived  from  Marduk,  and  his 
work  may  be  equated  with  Marduk's  in  vanquish- 
ing the  monster  Tiamat.  Biany  epithets  applied 
to  Marduk  are  applied  also  to  Manda  de  ^ayje, 
such  as  "  beloved  son,"  "  good  shepherd,"  "  word 
of  life  ";  and,  like  Marduk,  Manda  dc  tiayye  be- 
came potent  in  creation,  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  presumptuous  Uthras  and  Second  Life.  Before 
this,  however,  he  had  to  make  a  "  descent  into 
bell,"  during  which  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  including  one  Ruf^a  (Heb. 
ruah,  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  of  Gen.  i.  2,  converted 

*  by  the  MandflRans  in  their  anti-Christian  bias  into 
a  chief  devil),  conquered  them  and  appointed  as 
their  punishment  that  their  food  should  be  fire  and 
their  drink  foul  water.  He  created  Gabriel,  who 
was  to  be  the  demiurge  (known  abo  as  Petahil, 
w^ho  appears  elsewhere  as  an  emanation  of  "  Second 
Life  ").  The  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  created,  land,  water,  and  the  fir- 

'  mament  follow  in  order,  then  the  first  man,  in 
whose  creation  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  Anos  (cf.  the 
Biblical  Abel,  Seth,  and  Enos),  "  brothers "  of 
Manda  de  ^ayye,  cooperate,  after  which  they 
marry  Adam  to  Eve.  The  "  seven  "  (planets) 
attempt  to  lead  the  pair  into  sin,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  the  creators  of  man;  vain  attempts 
are  also  made  to  destroy  man.  Yet  the  evil 
spirits  maintain  their  hold  on  the  world,  the 
"  twelve "  (zodiacal  signs)  divide  the  world-age 
among  themselves^  and  the  "  seven  "  found  false 


religions  and  call  into  existence  beasts  of  prey  and 
other  evil  beings. 

When   the   religion   began   to  develop   toward 

monotheism  (ut  sup.,  §  2,  end),  the  divine  figiues 

took  another  form.     Pira,  Ayar,  Yora,  and  Mana 

disappear,  and  instead  of  them  the 

4*  Later    "  great  king  of  light "  reigns  alone, 
llieogony  The  portrayal  of  the  world  of  light, 
and        in  which  this  being  sits  enthroned. 
Cosmogony,  agrees  with  the  Manichean  picture  of 
the  "  kings  of  the  paradise  of  light." 
The  address  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ginza 
is  noteworthy:    '*  Praised,  blessed,  glorified,  cele- 
brated and  highly  honored  be  thou,  O  god  of  truth, 
whose  might  is  great,  who  hast  no  boimds,  who 
art  pure  glory  and  sheer  light  which  nothing  dims; 
a  gracious,  approachable  and  spiritual  existence 
[art  thou],  a  kind  deliverer  of  all  who  are  faithful, 
supporting  and  upholding  all  good  in  strength  and 
wisdom."    The  bridge  to  the  creation  of  the  visible 
world  is  found,  according  to  this  phase  of  Man- 
dsean thought,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  light^god  in 
his  shining  ether.    From  this  early  epitome  of  light 
go  forth  the  nmnerouseons  (*Uthre,  ''  splendors  "), 
Second  Life,  sometimes  called  Yoshamin  C  Yah- 
weh  of  the  heavens  "),  then  Manda  de  bayye,  the 
life-spirit,  mediator  and  savior  of  Mandsean  theol- 
ogy, the  first  man.    Second  Life  seeks  to  gain  su- 
premacy over  First  Life,  fails,  and  is  exUed  from 
the  world  of  pure  ether  into  that  of  dimmer  light. 
Then  there  issue  a  series  of  emanations,  the  first 
of  whom  are  Hibil,  Sitil  and  Anos  (ut  sup.).    The 
last  is  John  the  Baptist.    These  appear  both  as 
brothers  and  as  sons  of  Manda  de  t^ayye,  and  also 
in  other  relationships.    Of  these  Hibel,  or  Hibil 
Ziwa,  is  the  most  celebrated.    He  receives  the  same 
titles  as  Manda,  has  the  same  activity,  and  indeed 
is  merged  as  though  he  were  the  same  being.   From 
Second  Life  also  emanate  sons,  the  last  one  named 
variously  Third  Life  and  Abathur,  the  "  Ancient 
One,"  also  called  Father  of   Uthra.     He   sits   at 
the  outermost  bound  of  the  world  of  light,  where 
is  the  great  gate  which  leads  to  the  middle  and 
lower  regions;    there  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the 
departed  who  come  to  him,  returning  to  the  lower 
regions  those  spirits  whose  deeds  prove  too  light, 
while  to  the  others  Abathur  opens  the  way  to  the 
higher  regions  of  light.    In  the  beginning  there  was 
under  Abathur  an  immense  void,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom the  troubled  black  water.    As  he  looked  into 
this  and  saw  his  image  reflected,  Petahil  (the  mate- 
rial natiue  of  the  deep  of  Chaos)  came  into  exist- 
ence as  his  son  to  become  the  demiurge  of  the 
Mandseans,  equivalent  to  the  Yaldabaoth  (''  Chaos- 
son  ")  of  the  Ophites.     He  was  commanded  by  his 
father  to  create  the  earth  and  man.    Some  passages 
make  him  do  this  alone,  others  assign  to  him  de- 
mons as  his  helpers,  especially  the  seven  spirits  of 
the  planets.    From  this  point  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  sequence  of  events.     Here  begin  **  the  en- 
tanglements of  Mandsean  theology  "  (A.  J.  H.  W. 
Brandt,  ut.  sup.,  pp.  48-55).    The  course  of  action 
follows  in  part  the  usual  Semitic   cosmogony — 
Petahil  erects  the  heaven,  reduces  the  diffused, 
floating  matter  into  form  as  the  earth  and  fixes  it 
in  position,  and  creates  the  bodies  of  Adam  an4 
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Eve,  but  can  not  give  tbem  life,  which  was  aooom- 
piished  by  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  Anos,  who  obtained  life 
from  Mana  Rabba.  Petahil,  because  of  his  failure, 
was  by  his  father  Abathur  excluded  from  the  world 
of  light  until  the  judgment  day,  when  he  will  be 
raised  by  Hibil,  be  baptised  and  made  king  of  the 
Uthras,  and  receive  worship. 

The  underworld,  described  in  the  Ginsa,  consists 
of  four  entrances  and  three  hells.  Each  of  the  en- 
trances is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  The 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  divided  into 

5.  Has-  thrw  stories,  each  ruled  by  an  old 
daan  king.  These  kings,  named  from  above 
Cosmofegy.  downward,  are  S'dum,  the  "  Warrior," 
Qiv,  the  ''  Great,"  and  Krun  or  Kar- 
kum,  the  oldest  and  mightiest,  most  often  called 
the  "  Great  Mountain  of  Flesh."  The  entrances  to 
hen  contain  filthy,  slimy  water;  in  hell  there  is  no 
water,  and  in  the  lowest  hell  (Krun's)  there  are 
only  ashes,  diist,  and  vacancy.  In  these  regions 
fire  continually  bums,  but,  though  it  consumes,  it 
gives  no  light.  From  these  kings  Hibil  Ziwa  took 
away  all  power  by  descending,  clothed  with  the 
might  of  the  god  of  light,  Mana  Rabba,  into  the 
lowest  hen  and  wresting  from  Krun  the  knowledge 
of  the  secret  name  of  diarkness  (see  Nams).  Above 
the  entrances  to  heU  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Ru^a,  a 
mighty  she-devil,  mother  of  Kin,  queen  of  the 
fourth  entrance.  She  was  brought  out  from  the 
underworid  by  EUbil  and  prevented  from  returning 
thither.  The  conception  of  Ru^a  finely  illustrates 
Mandgan  hostility  to  Christianity,  since  she  is 
the  Syriac  mha  dekwUha,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (cf. 
Gen.  L  2).  She  corresponds  to  the  Manichean 
Qawwa  (Eve).  She  is  the  mother  of  Ur,  Fire,  the 
most  fearful  of  all  devils,  corresponding  to  the 
original  devil  of  the  Manicheanw.  Ur  attempted 
to  take  by  storm  the  world  of  light,  but  was  by 
HibU  cast  back  into  the  "  black  waters,"  chained 
there,  and  surrounded  by  seven  iron  and  seven 
golden  walls.  While  Petahil  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  creation,  Ru^  bore  to  her  son  Ur  first 
seven  sons,  then  twelve,  and  finally  five  more,  all  of 
whom  Petahil  set  in  the  heavens,  the  seven  as  the 
planets,  the  twelve  as  the  sodiacal  signs,  while  what 
the  five  were  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  planets 
are  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  moon,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  the  names  given  to  the  last 
five  are  the  old  Babylonian  names.  These  planets 
were  set  in  the  seven  heavens;  the  sun  is  the  ruler 
and  is  in  the  middle  (fourth)  heaven.  They  were 
intended  by  the  creator  to  be  helpers  of  man,  but 
instead  they  sought  to  do  him  harm.  They  are  the 
sources  of  eviL  They  have  their  stations  to  which 
they  return  after  completing  their  heavenly  journeys, 
and  these  stations  are  fixed  on  anvils  which  rest 
upon  the  beUy  of  the  conquered  Ur.  Heaven  is  by 
the  Mandsans  regarded  as  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est, clearest  water,  but  so  solidified  that  even  the 
diamond  will  not  cut  it.  On  this  water  the  planets 
and  other  stars  sail;  these  are  all,  like  evil  demons, 
dark  by  nature,  but  are  illuminated  by  radiant 
crosses  carried  by  angels.  The  clearness  of  the 
firmament  enables  man  to  look  through  all  seven 
heavens  to  the  polar  star,  the  central  sun  about 
which  the  other  bodies  revolve,  and  to  which  Man- 


d«ans  turn  their  face  at  prayer.  The  earth  they 
regard  as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  surrounded  on  three  ^es  by  the  sea.  On  the 
north  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Be- 
hind this  mountain  is  the  world  of  the  blessed,  a 
kind  of  lower  paradise,  where  the  Egyptians  reside 
who  did  not  perish  with  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea. 
They  are  refl^uded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Man- 
dieans,  since  Pharaoh  had  been  high  priest  and  king 
of  the  MandiBans.  Both  wcvlds  are  surrounded  by 
the  Yamma  rabba  d'suf,  the  outer  sea. 

The  period  of  duration  of  the  earth  is  fixed  at 

480,000  years,  divided  into  seven  epochs,  each  of 

which  is  governed  by  a  planet.    According  to  the 

Ginsa,  the  human  race  has  been  three 

6.  Quo-  times  destroyed  by  water,  fire,  sword, 
Dokigy  and  pestilence,  only  one  couple  re- 
and  Eschar  maining  alive  after  each  time.  At  the 
totogy.  time  of  Noah,  the  worid  was  466,000 
years  old.  After  him  rose  many  false 
prophets.  Tbe  fint  prophet  was  Abraham,  who 
came  6,000  years  after  Noah,  when  the  sun  ruled 
the  world.  Then  came  Moses,  in  whose  time  the 
E^^yptians  had  the  true  religion.  After  him  came 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  demons  yielded  obedience. 
The  third  falw  prophet  is  Yishu  Mesi^a  (i.e.,  Jesus 
the  Messiah) ,  the  planet  Mercury,  a  sorcerer.  Forty- 
two  years  before  him  lived,  under  King  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  only  true  prophet,  Yahya,  or  Yuhana 
bar  ZikarjrA  (i.e.,  John,  son  of  Zacharias;  Luke  L 
13),  whose  mother  was  Enishbai  (Elisabeth); 
Yahya,  being  deceived  by  the  Messiah,  baptized 
him.  He  is  an  incarnation  of  Hibil,  who  had 
preached  repentance  in  the  time  of  Noah.  As  a 
contemporary  of  the  Messi^  and  John  the  Baptist 
lived  Anos  Uthra,  a  younger  brother  of  Hibil,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven,  was  bi^jtiaed  by  John, 
wrought  miracles,  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead, 
was  the  cause  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  falw  Messiah, 
proclaimed  the  true  religion,  and,  before  his  return 
to  the  world  of  lights,  sent  360  prophets  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  his  teaching.  Jerusalem,  which 
was  once  built  at  the  command  of  Aduna^  (Adonai), 
was  destroyed  by  Anos,  while  the  Jews  were  dis- 
pereed  into  all  the  world,  having  killed  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  60,000  Mandeans  came 
out  of  the  world  of  Pharaoh.  Their  high  priest  set- 
tled in  Danuiscus,  and  their  sacred  writings  are 
concealed  there  in  the  cupola  of  the  mosque  of  the 
Omayyade.  The  last  of  the  false  prophets  was 
Mohammed,  called  "  the  Perverter."  After  4,000 
or  5,000  years,  mankind  will  again  be  destroyed  by 
a  terrific  storm;  but  the  earth  wiU  be  again  re- 
peopled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper 
world,  whose  descendants  will  dweU  on  earth  for 
60,000  years  in  piety  and  virtue.  Then  will  Ur 
destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  middle  worlds, 
after  which,  bursting  asunder,  he  will  fall  into  the 
abyss  of  darkness,  to  be  annihilated  there  with  aU 
worlds  and  powers  of  darkness.  Then  the  universe 
will  become  a  realm  of  light,  enduring  forever. 

The  weekly  holy  day  of  the  Mandseans  is  Sunday, 
which  is  celebrated  by  abstention  from  work  and 
by  divine  service,  with  reading  of  the  scriptures  by 
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the  priest.    Modem  travelers  record  the  use  of 
ThuiBday  also  as  holy  and  as  sacred  to  Hibil  Ziwa. 
The  Ginza  does  not  enjoin  other  sacred 
7*  System    seasons,  but  it  seems  clear  that  cer- 

i  of  Cer»-     tain  festivals  have  been  long  in  use. 

™'^«<*i  New  Year's  Day  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ginsa  as  a  time  to  abstain  from  ablu- 
tions in  running  water,  probably  on  the  ground  that 
on  that  day  the  angel  who  protects  the  waters  is 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  festival  and  consequently 
the  evil  powers  find  their  opportunity  for  assailing 
men;   Mandseans  are  therefore  on  that  day  not  to 

f  leave  the  house  and  especially  not  to  approach 
water.  Yet  scholars  testify  to  the  celebration  of 
a  New  Year's  festival,  called  Nauruz  rabba,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  winter  month 
and  continuing  six  days,  or  seven,  if  with  them  be 
reckoned  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  year  the  priests  and  scholars  forecast  the 
prospects  of  that  year.    From  the  eighteenth  to  the 

I  twenty-second  of  the  fourth  month  is  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  ascension  of  Hibil  Ziwa  from  the 
regions  of  darkness  to  his  own  realm  of  light.  The 
five  days  intercalated  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months  of  the  year  are  a  great  festival  of  baptism 
during  which  aU  Mandceans  must  bathe  three  times 
daily,  before  meals,  and  dress  wholly  in  white.  The 
first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  is  a  feast  in  honor 
of  the  360  Uthras.  The  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
is  employed  to  commemorate  the  Egyptians  who 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  last  day  of  the  old 
year  is  preparatory  to  the  New  Year's  festival.  The 
Mandsean  year  is  solar,  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  with  five  days  intercalated  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  The  year  is 
further  divided  into  seasons  of  three  months  each, 
b^[inning  with  winter.  The  week  has  seven  days, 
named  after  the  planets.  In  the  matter  of  the 
time  for  prayer  there  is  some  contradiction;  one 
passage  seems  to  require  it  three  times  a  day  and 
twice  in  the  night,  another  seems  to  forbid  it  dur- 
ing the  darkness.  Prohibition  of  fasting  appears 
as  a  mark  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  though  a 
pretense  of  fasting  is  said  now  to  be  made  because 
of  fear  of  the  Mohammedans.  Yet  spiritual  fasts 
are  enjoined  in  keeping  the  members  and  organs 
of  the  body  from  sinning;  moreover,  there  are  times 
when  the  priests  abstain  from  flesh.  Mandseans 
may  not  eat  of  the  blood  of  animals,  of  anything 
that  is  pregnant,  or  of  that  which  still  has  life  or 
which  a  beast  of  prey  has  pulled  down.  What  has 
been  killed  with  iron,  cleansed,  and  purified  is  edi- 
ble, provided  it  has  not  been  prepared  by  others 
than  the  faithful.  There  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween what  in  the  natural  world  is  clean  and  un- 
clean, since  "  all  things  which  Petahil  has  made 
were  made  for  Adam."  Of  Mandsean  sacraments 
the  chief  is  baptism,  with  which  is  bound  up  com- 
munion. TJnbaptized  children  are  not  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  Mand^ean  community.  Baptism 
must  be  performed  in  running  water  and  not  in 
pools  or  tanks,  and  is  by  complete  and  trine  immer- 
sion. The  baptism  of  adults  is  required  in  a  great 
number  of  cases;  when  demanded  by  an  act  of 
consecration  or  of  sin,  on  Sunday  and  festivals,  on 
letttm  Itom  ft  foreign  land,  after  contact  with  a 


corpse,  after  being  bitten  by  a  snake  or  a  wild  ani- 
mal, or  when  a  ceremony  has  been  omitted.  In  the 
Eucharist  are  used  two  elements,  corresponding  to 
the  Host  and  wine  of  Catholic  ceremonial.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  consecrate  the  participant  by  imparting 
special  strength.  Prerequisities  are  baptism,  good 
repute,  and  adherence  to  the  Mandssan  faith.  It  is 
received  at  the  festivals.  The  bread  is  prepared 
from  fine  white  flour  by  priests,  without  salt  or 
leaven,  divided  into  small  portions,  and  baked  in  a 
new  oven.  It  is  kept  in  the  priest's  house,  and  is 
received  directly  into  the  mouth  from  the  priest's 
fingers.  Another  usage  connected  with  baptism 
and  with  Sunday  observance  is  the  giving  of  the 
hand,  called  by  the  Mandsans  ktuta  {**  fidelity  "), 
which  may  be  understood  from  a  corresponding 
Mauichean  custom  to  signify  mutual  support..  As 
a  provision  against  sudden  death,  unprovided  with 
the  common  consecration,  there  is  a  sort  of  mass 
for  the  soul  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  beneficiary 
is  obligated  to  an  ascetic  life.  The  church  building 
proper  of  the  Mandseans  is  for  the  priests  and  their 
helpers  only;  the  laity  remain  at  the  entrance.  It 
is  small,  holding  only  a  very  few  persons,  has  only 
two  windows,  and  the  door  is  always  at  the  south, 
so  that  the  entrant  may  look  at  the  North  Star. 
It  contains  no  altar  and  no  ornament,  but  has  a 
few  shelves  in  the  comers  for  vessels.  It  is  al- 
ways near  running  water.  At  the  consecration  of 
a  church  a  dove  is  sacrificed — a  trace  of  the  old 
Ishtar  worship.  The  injimction  to  marry  and  peo- 
ple the  earth  is  stringent,  and  condemnation  of 
Christian  asceticism  severe. 

The  Mandsean  ministry  has  three  grades.  The 
first  is  that  of  Shk4inda,  deacon.  The  candidate 
must  be  without  physical  blemish,  and  is  generally 
taken  from  the  family  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop.  He 
undergoes  a  preliminary  training  of  twelve  years 
under  priests,  accompanying  them  on  their  jour- 
neys, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  ordained  and 
begins  to  assist  the  priest  or  bidiop  in 
8.  The  the  services.  After  a  year  in  this 
Cleigy.  grade,  he  is  admitted  to  the  second 
grade,  that  of  Tarmida,  priest  or  pres- 
byter, being  ordained  by  a  bishop  and  two  priests 
or  by  four  priests  empowered  by  the  bishop,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  candidate  is  approved 
by  the  commimity.  The  period  of  probation  in- 
volves a  trial  lasting  over  at  least  sixty-two  days, 
and  may  through  inadvertence  or  accident  in  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  be  prolonged  for  several  months. 
A  part  of  the  ceremony  is  bathing  three  times  daily 
in  a  river  in  full  clothing,  the  wet  robes  being 
changed  only  after  the  candidate  has  completed  a 
ritual  of  prayer.  The  ordination  is  terminated  by 
baptism,  in  which  the  candidate's  wife  and  mother 
participate,  if  they  are  still  living,  and  a  feast  in 
which  presents  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  highest 
grade  is  Gamivra,  **  treasurer,"  or  bishop.  The 
candidate,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the  presby- 
ters, must  show  his  ability  to  explain  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  Mandsean  scriptures.  Still  another 
grade  is  reported  by  Petermann,  that  of  Risk  amma, 
"  head  of  the  people,"  a  rank  corresponding  to  that 
of  patriarch  or  pope.  This  grade,  according  to  the 
Mand«9ans,  has  been  filled  only  twice,  once  before 
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John  the  Baptist  by  Pharaoh,  and  onoe  since,  by  a 
certain  Adam  abu  al-farash,  both  of  whom  were 
not  of  this  world  but  came  from  the  upper  world. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  clergy.  They  enter 
the  diaconate  as  virgins  and  become  presbyters 
only  after  marriage  with  one  of  the  higher  orders. 
The  official  dress  of  the  clergy  is  white  throughout, 
consisting  of  breeches,  tunic,  girdle,  stole,  and  tur- 
ban, and  on  the  Uttle  finger  of  the  right  hand  the 
priest  wears  a  gilt  and  the  bishop  a  golden  ring,  on 
which  is  inscribed  shum  Yatoar  ziwar,  "  name  of 
Yawar  Ziwa,"  i.e.,  of  Hibil  Ziwa.  In  exercising 
their  ministerial  functions  the  clergy  go  barefooted. 
Ifan  consists  of  three  parts,  the  body,  the  ani- 
mal soul,  and  the  heavenly  soul.  On  the  approach 
of  death  a  Mandsan  is  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
two  or  more  nurses,  is  bathed  with  warm  and  then 
with  cold  water,  and  then  clothed  in  the  funeral 
robes  consisting  of  seven  pieces.  The  body  is  laid 
out  with  the  head  to  the  south  so  that 
9.  Last  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  polar  star, 
Rites;  the  and  the  grave  is  dug  so  that  the  body 
Soul's  Hap.  maintains  the  same  position,  and 
prayers  are  oflFered  at  the  interment. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  passes  out  of  the  earth-region 
into  the  sphere  of  light,  and  according  to  some  pas- 
sages of  the  scriptures  is  accompanied  by  an  Uthra, 
who  comes  for  that  purpose  from  the  kingdom  of 
light,  finally  passing  a  stream  which  constitutes 
the  last  hindrance  to  its  approach  to  the  "  house  of 
life."  At  the  door  of  this  house  sits  Abathur  with 
his  scales  to  weigh  the  deeds  of  the  departed;  after 
passing  this  ordeal,  the  soul  is  received  and  dothed 
in  garments  of  light.  Those  whose  deeds  do  not 
permit  their  reception  are  remitted  to  the  lower 
regions,  there  to  receive  punishment  of  stripes 
without  end.  The  end  of  the  world  is  called  *'  the 
day  of  the  end  "  and  "  the  second  death,"  and  is 
brought  about  by  the  serpent  Leviathan  which 
destroys  all  not  belonging  to  the  world  of  light  and 
the  earth  itself.  Mandseans  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
close their  beliefs  to  strangers  for  fear  of  arousing 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans.  Part  of  the 
knowledge  gained  came  through  the  son  of  a  priest 
who  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
communicated  information  to  M.  N.  Siouffi,  the 
French  consul  in  Mosul  1874-76. 

While  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  numbers 
of  the  Mandeans  were  given  at  about  20,000  fam- 
ilies, at  present  there  is  only  a  small  renmant  of 
about  1,500  persons,  living  south  of  Bagdad  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  in  Khuzistan,  ply- 
ing the  trades  of  goldsmiths,  black- 
la  Present  smiths,  builders,  and  carpenters.   They 
Conditions;  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Mo- 
the         hammedan    sect     of    Nosairiyah    in 
language.  Lebanon.     Externally  the  Mandseans 
do   not   distinguish   themselves   from 
Mohanmiedans.    Since  the  latter  arrogate  to  them- 
selves white  clothing,  which  the  Ginza  regards  as 
holy,  Mandsans  usually  wear  brown  raiment  or 
brown  with  white  stripes.    Mandseans  speak  Arabic 
or  Persian,  but  the  language  of  their  scriptures  is  an 
Aramaic  dialect  of  great  value  for  the  student  of 
language  and  is  related  lexically  and  grammatically 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  Tabnud  and  to  the  Na- 


batiean  tongue.  It  was  probably  the  native  tongue 
of  Manl,  and  the  Ginza  doubtless  contains  long 
passages  from  the  Manichean  writings  (see  Mani, 
Manichbans,  §  13).  Nevertheless,  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  at  present  employed  by  Mandssjis  has  not 
been  correctly  transmitted.  The  vocabulary  is  Ara- 
maic in  groundwork,  with  loan  words  from  Jewish, 
Syrian-Christian,  and  especially  Persian  sources, 
while  the  later  writings  are  mixed  with  Arabic.  The 
alphabet,  which  probably  arose  in  Babylonia  and 
combines  the  early  Aramaic  and  Palmyrene  ele- 
ments, has  twenty-two  letters. 

The  origins  of  Mandiean  doctrine,  it  must  firmly 
be  maintained,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  religion  of 
Babylonia;  and  Babylonia  itself  was  the  place 
where  it  arose.  A  Jewish  or  .Christian  source  in 
Palestine  is  out  of  the  question.  Mandsans  are 
not  the  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  although  he  and  the  Jordan  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  writings. 
II.  Sources  The  tradition  of  the  people  themselves 
of  Man-  that  they  arose  in  Galilee,  were  perse- 
dcan  cuted  in  Jerusalem  and  driven  thence 
Doctrines,  by  the  caliphs  is  historically  worth- 
less. They  are  to  be  compared  with 
such  sects  as  the  Hemerobaptists  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (Eusebius,  Hiti.  ecd.,  IV.,  xxii.  6;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  199;  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xvii.;  "  Clementine 
Recognitions,"  i.  64:  "  Some  even  of  the  disciples 
of  John,  who  seem  to  be  great  ones,  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  people  and  proclaimed  their 
own  master  as  the  Christ  ";  ANF,  viii.  92).  The 
reputed  founder  and  other  Biblical  characters  and 
coloring  have  come  into  the  religion  through  the 
syncretistic  process.  To  connect  them  with  these 
early  sects  is  no  more  right  than  to  associate  them 
with  the  Nazaraioi  of  Epiphanius  (Hasr,  xviii.). 
The  mistake  arose  in  the  misapprehension  of  mis- 
sionaries of  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  who  mistook 
them  for  a  kind  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
practise  of  baptism  and  related  them  with  the  Bap- 
tist and  with  Galilee.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  the  religion  passed 
through  a  period  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  Chris- 
tianity and  was  influenced  by  its  ritual.  Thus 
Biblical  reminiscences  and  nomenclature,  from 
Adam  to  John  and  Jesus,  including  even  the  ter- 
minology of  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  went  to  the 
building  of  the  Mandasan  scriptures  and  teaching. 
But  the  antichristian  bias  appears  in  making  Moses 
a  false  prophet,  Jesus  the  evil  planet  Mercury,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  most  devilish  evil  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  the  polemics  against  Christian  monasticism 
and  other  Christian  institutions.  Still  more  ob- 
servable is  the  antijudaic  bias,  especially  in  the 
utter  abhorrence  of  circmncision.  While  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  name  ''  Jordan  "  might  seem  to 
imply  derivation  of  the  sect  from  people  who  once 
dwelt  on  that  river,  the  usage  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  in  Hippolytus  {Hcbt.  v.  2;  ANF,  v.  52), 
where  the  '*  great  Jordan  "  is  employed  in  the 
Naassene  system  to  express  the  idea  of  the  great 
sanctifying  element  of  life  in  the  world  of  light. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Jordan  was  employed 
in  the  earliest  Gnostic  systems,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  Perata)  (who  were  in  the  Euphrates  regioQ}, 
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who  also  employed  "  EJgyptians  "  and  "  Red  Sea  " 
in  just  such  a  metaphoriGEd  sense  as  did  the  Man- 
dspans.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the  sources  of 
Mandsism  is  just  that  of  the  sources  of  Ophitism 
and  Gnosticism  in  general.  These  systems  are  not 
traceable  to  the  teachings  of  the  Persian  Zarathus- 
tra,  nor  to  Phenician  heathenism,  nor  to  the  Greek 
mysteries,  but  simply  to  the  Babylonian-Chaldean 
national  religion,  which  was  domiciled  in  the  region 
where  Ophites,  Peratse,  and  Mandseans  lived,  and 
where  they  were  distinguished  from  Christians  (cf. 
W.  Am,  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Ursprung  dea  GnoatC- 
rismita,  pp.  59  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897).  While  some 
fundamental  conceptions  are  changed,  as  when  the 
names  of  Babylonian  deities  become  the  names  of 
the  planets  and  are  regarded  as  evil  spirits,  yet  the 
derivation  is  so  clear  upon  investigation  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  this  point. 

The  Mandsean  baptism  can  not  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  nor  is  it  Christian 
baptism  taken  over  and  exaggerated;  the  Man- 
dsan  practise  is  diametrically  opposed  to  both. 
Christian  baptism  implies  metanoiaj 
12.  Baby-  ethical  rebirth,  and  it  marks  the  in- 
lonian  and  auguration  of  an  ethical  renewing  of 
iffafiirii<Mi«  the  heart  after  the  pattern  of  the  Sa- 
Ideas  vior;  the  Mandsean  rite,  so  frequently 
Borrowed,  repeated,  is  a  theurgio-magical  operar 
tion  and  aims  at  an  ever-increasing 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
through  the  mediation  of  water,  the  element  of  the 
king  of  light.  The  Mandsan  light-god  Mana  Rabba 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Babylonian  Ea  (see 
Babtlonia,  VII.,  2,  §  3),  and  his  emanation  Manda 
de  ^yye  or  his  son  Hibii  Ziwa  with  Ea's  son  Mar^ 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  10).  Ea,  the  god 
of  profound  knowledge,  father  of  the  mediator 
Manluk,  enthroned  in  the  world-sea,  whose  holy 
element  is  water,  is  the  Ea  of  the  brilliant  ocean  of 
heaven,  as  comes  out  in  the  Ayar-yora  and  the 
heavenly  Jordan  of  the  Mandseans.  Similarly,  as 
Marduk,  the  conqueror  of  Tiamat,  appears  in  vari- 
ous incarnations  like  that  of  Gilgamesh,  so  do  Hibil 
Ziwa  and  his  successors.  The  parallels  of  Ishtar's 
descent  into  hell  and  that  of  Hibil  Ziwa,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  planetary  worlds  into  a  system  of  seven, 
and  the  seat  of  Ea  in  the  North  with  the  Mandsean 
direction  of  worship  to  that  quarter  are  sufficiently 
obviotis.  Similar  relationship  can  be  established 
wMth  Manicheanism.  Mani  was  in  his  youth  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Babylonian  Mu'tasilah  ("  baptizers  "), 
an  early  Babylonian  sect.  Palestinian  Hemero- 
baptists,  Elkesaites  (q.v.),  Nazarenes,  and  Ebion- 
ites  (q.v.)  were  sects  which  propagated  in  the  West 
under  Jewish  influence  Babylonian  ideas,  especially 
those  of  a  mediator  and  the  closely  connected  rite 
of  baptism;  these  sects  took  form  in  pre-Christian 
times  and  later  were  hostile  to  Christianity.  John 
the  Baptist  gave  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  thus  de- 
rived, a  new  ethical  content  by  connecting  with  it 
the  Old-Testament  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  Sim- 
ilarly the  second  sacrament  of  the  Mandieans,  the 
Eucharist,  must  bo  explained  upon  usage  groimded 
in  nature-religions,  in  honor  paid  to  the  pure  ele- 
ments of  nature  and  its  gifts^  and  not  as  a  perver- 
sion of  the  Christian  mystery.    The  original  teach- 


ing of  Mani  could  not  have  been  very  different  in 
this  matter  from  the  common  Mandsean-Gnostic 
doctrine  (see  Mani,  Manicheans).    The  conception 
of  eons  and  of  the  ruh  al-hayatf  "  spirit  of  life,"  are 
alike  in  the  two  systems  (cf.  the  Valentinian  Zdi), 
Similarly  the  work  of  the  original  man  in  combating 
the  original  devil  is  practically  the  same  in  Man- 
dsism  and  Manicheanism,  though  the  former  has 
made  the  development  more  complex  by  introdu- 
cing a  stratum  of  Aramaic  thought  in  the  names  of 
angels  and  devils.     While,  then,  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Mandseans  has  especial  interest  rather 
in  connection  with  the  imiversal  history  of  religion 
than  with  the  theoIc>gy  of  Christianity,  yet  there  is 
much  in  it  which  can  shed  light  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine.     In  particular,  the  form  of  the  MandsDan 
sacraments  affords  ground  for  thought  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  (K.  Kessler.) 
Bibuoorapht:    The  Gima,  called  also  the  Sidra  rabba,  is 
best  consulted  in  the  ed.  of  H.  Peterxnann,  Tkesaurua  aive 
liber  magnua^  vtUgo  "  Liber  Adami,"  vol.  i.,  Berlin.  1867, 
▼ol.  ii..  Leipaic,  1867  (baaed  on  a  comparison  of  four  MSS. 
of  16th  and  17th  centuries).    A  prior  ed.  was  by  M.  Nor- 
berK,  Codex  NaaarcBue^  liber  Adami  appellatue,  vols,  i.-iv., 
Ck>penhagen,  vol.  v  (onomasticon),  Lund,  1817  (mislead- 
ing.  being  a  Syriao  transcription,  but  has  Latin  transl.). 
A  Germ,  transl.,  with  notes,  has  been  issued  by  W.  Brandt, 
Gdttingen,  1803,  and  the  same  scholar  gives  the  titles  of 
the  tracts  or  books  of  which  the  Gima  is  composed  in  his 
very  scholarly  Mandaieehe  Religion,  pp.  207-209,  Leipsic, 
1880.     Other  Mandsan  writings  published  are:    Qokuta^ 
by  J.  Euting,  Stuttgart,  1867  (a  liturgical  work);    parts 
of  the  Sidra  de   Yahya  ("  Book  of  John  "),   in   Germ, 
transl.  by  G.  W.  Lorsbach,  in  Beitr&gen  zur  Philoaophie 
und  Geechichie,   v   (1790),    1-44.     Mandaean  inscriptions 
have  been  published:    H.  Pognon,  InBcriptione  mandaitea 
dea  coupea  de  Khouabir,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1898-99  (cf.  the  re- 
view by  M.  Lidibarski  in  TLZ,  1899);    idem,  Une  incann 
tation  contra  lea  geniea  mcUfaiaanta  en  Mandaite,   Paris, 
1892;    M.  Lidsbarski,  in  Ephemeria  fiXr  aemitiadie  Epi- 
graphik,  i.  1  (19(X)).  89-106;    cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmann  and 
D.  H.  MfUler.  Sab&iaehe  Denkmillcr,  Vienna,  1S83. 

For  early  reports  concerning  the  Mandmans  consult: 
F.  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  NarraHo  originia,  rituum  et  errorum 
ChriaUanorum  S.  Joannia,  Rome,  1652;  Abraham  Ecchel- 
lensis,  EiUychiua  pairiarcha  Alexandrinua  vindieatua,  pp. 
310-336,  Rome,  1660;  Jean  Th^venot,  Voyage  au  Levant, 
Paris,  1664;  J.  Chardin,  Journal  du  voyage  ...  en  Perae, 
London,  1686;  C.  Niebuhr,  Reiatheachreibur^j  nach  Arabien 
und  andem  .  .  .  Ldndem,  3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1774-1837, 
Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1792.  The  two  impor- 
tant modem  works,  besides  that  of  W.  Brandt,  ut  sup., 
are  by  H.  J.  Petennann,  Reiaen  im  Orient,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic, 1861;  and  M.  N.  8iou£S,  £tudea  aur  la  religion  dea 
Soubbaa  ou  SabSena,  leura  dogtnea,  leura  m<rura,  Paris,  1880. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  W.  Brandt,  in  JPT,  rviii  (1892), 
405-438,  675-603.  Consult  further:  J.  Matter,  Hiat.  du 
gnoUieiame,  ii.  394-422.  Paris,  1828;  L.  £.  Burckhardt, 
Lea  NazorSena  ou  MandairJahja  (jdiadpUa  de  Jean),  Stras- 
burg,  1840  (based  on  Norbeig);  D.  Chwolsohn,  Die  Saor 
bier,  i.  100-138,  St.  Petersburg.  1856;  J.  M.  Chevalier 
Lyddama,  Voyagee  .  .  .  dana  la  M6aopotamie,  vol.  iii., 
book  3,  chap,  iv.,  Paris.  1868;  Babelon,  in  AnnaUa  de 
philoaophie  chrHienne,  1881;  E.  Bischoff,  Im  Reiehe  der 
Gnoaia.  Die  myatiachen  Lehren  dea  jildiachen  und  chriat- 
lidien  Onoaticiamua,  MandAiamua  urui  Manichaiamua  und 
ihr  babyloniacK-aairaler  Uraprung.  Leipsic,  1906;  an  im- 
portant body  of  magazine  literature  is  indicated  in  Rich- 
ardson, Eneyelopaedia,  pp.  674-676;  Encydopadia  Bri- 
tonnico,  zv.  467.  For  the  language:  T.  NOldeke,  Mandd- 
iacKe  Orammatik,  Halle,  1875;  idem,  in  Abhandlungen  der 
Gdttinger  GeaeOachaft,  1862;  H.  Pognon,  Inacriptuma,  ut. 
sup.,  pp.  257-308. 

MANDE,  mdnMe,  HEHDRIK:  Dutch  mystic 
of  the  Windesheim  commiMiity;  b.  at  Dort  c.  1360; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Sion,  near  Beverwijk;  1431. 
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Very  little  is  known  regarding  his  life.  When  his 
biographer,  Jan  Busch  (q.v.)i  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Windesheim,  Mande  was  already  an  old 
man.  All  known  of  his  early  life  is  that  he  was 
physically  frail  and  weak  and  that  his  education 
enabled  him  to  fill  the  position  of  court  scribe  with 
William  VI.,  count  of  Holland,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. He  was  deeply  impressed  by  Groote's 
sermons  (see  Qrootb,  Gbbrt),  and,  as  a  result  of 
visions  of  the  Crucified  One  with  his  stigmata,  he 
resolved  to  enter  a  monastery  and  chose  that  of 
Windesheim  at  Deventer,  taking  the  vows  in  1395. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  never  became  eanonicus, 
In  spite  of  the  great  veneration  inspired  by  his  vi- 
sions and  his  gracious  personality.  He  cultivated 
intimate  relations  with  the  prominent  members  of 
the  new  devotion.  In  a  little  tractate  he  has  given 
an  account  of  his  visions;  this  BuBch  translated 
into  Latin  and  added  some  accoimts  of  the  author 
derived  from  his  associates.  In  the  monastery — 
which  he  rarely  left,  and  only  in  its  service — ^he 
occupied  himself  with  copying  manuscripts.  His 
death  occurred  during  a  journey  with  Busch  di- 
rected by  the  authorities  at  Windesheim. 

Of  Maude's  writings  in  French  and  German, 
composed  for  the  brethren,  fourteen  are  mentioned 
by  Busch.  They  did  not  become  widely  known  in 
spite  of  their  graceful  diction  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing. Mande  was  strongly  influenced  by  Ruys- 
broeck,  but  was  simpler  and  more  easily  under- 
stood. He  was  indeed  called  the  Ruysbroeck  of 
northern  Holland.  Only  in  1854  were  his  writings 
rediscovered.  They  are  as  follows:  Liber  unu8 
quomodo  veterem  kominein  cum  acUbu$  suis  emere 
dthemoB  ti  Christo  noa  unire.  The  Dutch  manu- 
cript  was  found  by  G.  Visser  and  printed  in  his 
H.  Mande.  Bijdrage  iiH  de  KennU  der  Noord- 
Nederlandeche  Myetiek,  The  Hague,  1899.  Liber  de 
inHmie  domxni  nostri  J.  Chrieti  et  aeptem  viia  quv- 
bus  ttur  ad  ea,  found  by  S.  Becker  and  published 
by  G.  E.  de  Basel,  Leyden,  1886,  new  ed.  in  Visser, 
ut  sup.  Mande  refers  to  Bonaventura's  IHnerar- 
turn  mentis,  more  especially  to  the  section  de  aep- 
tem itineribtu  eBtemitoHs,  Liber  de  perfecta  amoria 
altUudine  et  de  viia  ad  eam  perveniendi,  ed.  Visser 
after  a  Brussels  manuscript.  De  aapida  aapierUia, 
according  to  Visser;  it  exists  in  an  Amsterdam  man- 
uscript and  treats  of  the  seven  gifts,  under  the 
title:  Van  der  gave  der  amakender  wijaheit.  Specu- 
lum verUatia,  sJso  in  the  Amsterdam  manuscript, 
Een  apiegd  der  waerheit,  printed  in  Visser,  ut  sup., 
appendix  V. ;  De  luce  verUaHa,  extant  in  the  same 
manuscript;  De  tribua  aiaiibua  hominia  converai, 
in  quanta  conaiatit  perfectio  vita  apiritualia.  This  is 
Maude's  most  important  and  beist  known  writing, 
based  on  Joel  ii.  12,  13.  In  it  Mande  has  ex- 
plained his  whole  conception  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Amoroaa  querela  amantia  animca  Deum  auum  pro 
Uberatione  tenebrarum  defeetuumque  auarum,  extant 
in  several  manuscripts  and  printed  by  W.  Moll  in 
the  Kalender  voor  Proteatanten  in  Nederland,  1860, 
p.  113.  AUocutio  brevia  amantia  anima  cam  amato 
auo,  printed  in  W.  Moll's  Joh.  Brugmann,  i.  310, 
Amsterdam,  1854.  De  preparatione  iniemcB  noatra 
habitationiaf  in  Moll,  Brugmann,  i.  293.  Dialogue 
eive  coQoeutio  devotca  anima  cum  Deo  amato  euo  et 


reaponaio  ejua  ad  animam  devotam,  supposed  by 
Visser  to  be  in  the  third  part  of  an  Amsterdam 
manuscript  (cf.  Visser,  ut  sup.).  De  raptibua  et 
coUocutiombua  cum  Deo  et  Dei  aecum  decern  (cf .  Vis- 
ser, in  the  Nededandachs  Archie/  van  Kerkgeachie- 
denia,  1901,  p.  249.  In  the  issue  for  1902  the  diet- 
ache  text  van  H.  M,  apokalypaia  is  printed). 

Of  the  writings  mentioned  by  Busch  there  are 
missing  De  vita  apirituali  et  devota  and  De  vita  con- 
templativa;  these  are  probably  develojlments  of 
parts  of  the  De  tribua  atatibua.  The  tractate  Van 
den  gheeatdiken  opgave,  found  by  Borssum  in  Am- 
sterdam and  published  in  the  Archie/  for  1896,  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  by  Mande. 

According  to  Busch,  all  the  writings  of  Mande 
enumerated  were  written  in  his  own  hand  but  with- 
out the  addition  of  his  name.    During  the  disor- 
ders succeeding  the  Reformation  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  the  tradition  of  authorship 
was  lost.    Maude's  mystidsm  as  described  by  Vis- 
ser is  less  grandiose  than  Ruysbroeck's.    Msnde  is 
simpler,  more  sentimental,  and  more  Biblical,  and 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who  popularized  him.        L.  Schulze. 
Bibuoorapht:    Tlie  one  aouroe  is  the  Chronicon  Windn- 
Kemtn—  of  J.  BuMh,  ed.  K.  Qrube.  Halle.  1887.    Consult 
W.  Moll,  J.  BruQmann,  L  260.  Amsterdam,  1864;    idem. 
KtrkgeadiiBdgnia  van  Nederland  voor  de  Hot  wnming,   2 
vols.,  lb.  1864-71;  J.  Q.  R.  Aoquoy.  H^t  KlootUrU  Winde$- 
heim,  I  260.   Utracht.  1876;    ADB,  xx.    166;    above  all, 
the  monosraph  by  G.  Visser  mentioned  in  the  text. 

MANDEVILLB,  BERNARD.    See  Dbism. 

MA5EG0LD  OF  LAUTENBACH:  German  Au- 
gustinian  monk;  b.  about  1060;  d.  after  1103,  prob- 
ably on  May  24.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Gebweiler  in  Alsace,  but  when  it  was  des- 
troyed by  partisans  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went,  after  a 
period  of  wandering,  to  Bavaria  about  1086,  and 
found  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Raitenbach.  After 
109Q  he  lived  in  the  cloister  of  Marbach,  near  Col- 
mar  in  Alsace,  ultimately  becoming  prior,  and  op- 
posing Henry  to  the  very  last.  The  great  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  scholastic 
Wenrich  of  Treves  (q.v.)  moved  lianegold  to  com- 
pose his  Liber  ad  Oebehardum  (MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  i., 
1890,  308-^30),  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Gebhard 
of  Salsburg,  and  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregory 
VII.,  though  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
Manegold  reveals  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  par- 
tizan  of  the  Gregorian  party,  and  upholds  the  pope's 
views  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  period,  though  from 
a  radically  democratic  platform.  Thus  ro^^ty,  in 
his  view,  is  not  an  ordinance  of  God,  but  an  office 
bestowed  by  the  people,  and  the  relation  between 
king  and  people  is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  breach 
of  which  by  the  king  enables  the  people  to  recede 
from  the  treaty  and  to  dissolve  the  subject  relation. 
In  the  light  of  these  principles,  Manegold  vindi- 
cated the  pope's  right  to  release  the  Germans  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  though  with- 
out being  clear  concerning  the  relation  of  such  an 
exereise  of  popular  sovereignty  to  the  papal  act 
of  nullifying  the  oath.  In  his  Opuaculum  contra 
WcH/dmum  CoUmienaem  (ed.  A.  Muratori,  Anec- 
dota,  iv.  163-208,  Padua,  1713;  cf.  Lib.  de  lite,  I 
303-308),  Manegold  assails  the  assumption  of  a 
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oompatibilicy  of  the  teachings  of  the  anotent  phi- 
loBophera  with  Christian  dpgma. 

Blan^gold  of  Lautenbach  has  often  been  con- 
fused with  the  philosopher  Manegold  (Histoire  lit- 
Umin  de  la  France,  ix.  280-290,  Paris,  1750),  who 
probably  likewise  came  from  Alsace,  and  gained 
much  renown  as  a  teacher  in  France  between  1070 
and  1090.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BtBuoaKAPHT:  W.  too  GiMebnoht,  in  SiUuno^b^riAu  dm- 
MUnehtner  Akadnms,  1868,  ii.  297-380;  N.  Paulus,  in 
Bente  eatKolwus  d'AUaee,  1888.  pp.  200-221.  279-280. 
337-346;  W.  MMtens.  Ongor  VIL,  Leipsio.  1804;  C. 
Mirbt,  D%9  PvUUUHk  im  ZeOalier  Ongon  VII.,  passim, 
ib.  18fM;  Q.  Meyer  yon  Knonau,  Jahrbikhtr  dea  deutMhen 
Bneka  unier  Hnnrieh  IV.  und  V..  voL  ilL,  ib.  1900;  J.  A. 
Endres;  in  Hi«torwo^poltiis(A«  BUmer,  ozxrii  (1901), 
380-401.  486-406;  Q.  Koch.  Manegold  von  LauUnbach, 
Beriin.  1002;  XL.  yiiL  607-608. 

MAHETHO:  f^gyptian  historian.  He  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Sebennytus,  chief  town  of  the  nome 
of  that  name,  flourished  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  possibly 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  a  priest  of  On 
(HeUopolis).  He  wrote  in  Greek  for  the  temple 
archives  an  "  Epitome  of  Things  Physical,"  on 
Egyptian  philosophy  and  theology,  and  what  is 
dted  by  Josephus  (Ani,  I.,  iii.  9)  as  "  E^^yptian  His- 
tory." Only  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant, in  citations.  Of  the  "  Epitome  "  the  most 
extensive  fragments  are  in  Plutarch's  De  laide  et 
Onri  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.,  xlix.,  Ixii.,  Ixxiii.).  Of  the 
"  History  "  the  most  important  fragment  is  a  catar 
Ipgue  of  the  kings  of  E^ypt  of  dynasties  I.-XXX. 
(Mene»-Nectanebo  II.),  preserved  in  part  in  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebitis.  The  fragments  have  been 
collected  in  C.  and  T.  MdUer,  Fragmenta  kUtoricorum 
GTOBeorum,  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1848). 

Biblzogbapht:  F.  J.  Lauth,  Mandho  und  der  Twiner 
Kdnigepavvrua,  Munich,  1866;  O.  F.  Unger,  Chronologiedm 
Mandho,  Berlin.  1867;  J.  Krall,  CompomiionundSdiidcmile 
de»  maneUionudten  Omdiuklaworkee,  Vienna.  1870. 

MANGOLD,  WILHBLM  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Gassel  Nov.  20,  1825;  d.  at  Bonn 
Mar.  1,  1890.  He  entered  the  University  of  Halle 
in  1845 ;  later  ho  spent  a  year  and  a  hsJf  at  Mar- 
buiyc,  and  so  distinguished  himself  here  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1848  he  was  urged  by  his  examiners  to 
embrace  an  academic  career.  Until  Sept.,  1849, 
he  devoted  himself  at  GOttingen  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  in  the  following  year  served  with  suo- 


cess  as  private  tutor  to  two  sons  of  the  elector. 
On  Thiersch's  retirement  Mangold  chose  the  vacant 
department  of  New-Testament  theology  in  place  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Having  acquired  a  consid- 
erable reputation  both  as  teacher  and  author,  he 
received  in  1863  a  call  to  Vienna,  from  the  Evangeli- 
cal faculty  of  theology  there,  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  his  adversaries,  he  was  at 
last,  by  command  of  the  elector,  appointed  regular 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here,  besides 
his  constant  application  to  his  specialty  of  Biblical 
instruction,  and  to  his  other  university  duties, 
including  the  rector's  office,  which  he  filled  in  1869- 
1870,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Marburg  and  in  the  extraordinary 
Hessian  Synod,  in  whose  behalf  he  labored  as  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies.  His  call 
to  Bonn  in  1872  was  due  to  the  minister  Falk. 
Here  he  labored  indefatigably  and  successfully  for 
over  seventeen  years,  in  the  spirit  of  his  chosen 
motto,  "  Speaking  the  truth  in  love."  He  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  teacher  and  veteran  col- 
league, Ernst  Henke,  his  memorial  tribute  to  whom 
(Marburg,  1879)  clearly  reflects  his  own  theological 
attitude.  Although  he  fully  understood  honest 
orthodox  seal  and  was  patient  with  ignorance,  he 
had  abundant  occasion  in  Bonn  for  decided  oppo- 
sition to  arbitrary  traditionalism.  However,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  loved  teachers  of  the 
university,  which  in  1876-77  elected  him  rector. 

Omitting  his  numerous  minor  works,  of  which  a 
complete  list  is  given  in  the  ProUttanUeche  Ktrchen- 
eeitung  for  1890,  no.  17,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  following  larger  books:  Die  Irtiehrer  der 
PaOoraJhriefe  (Marburg,  1856);  Der  ROmerbrief  und 
die  Anfdnge  der  r&miechen  Gemeinde  (1866);  and  an 
independent  work,  not  merely  a  recasting  of  the 
last-named  work,  Der  Romerbrief  und  eeine 
geeckichtlichen  VoraueeeUningen  (1884).  He  was 
also  widely  known  for  his  two  greatly  enlarged  new 
editions  of  his  predecessor  Friedrich  Block's  Ein- 
leUung  in  doe  Neue  Testament  (Berlin,  1875;  1886). 
He  left  Bleek's  text  as  it  stood,  but  amplified  it  by 
excellent  supplements,  thereby  prolonging  the  use- 
fulness of  Block's  remarkable  work  by  coordinating 
it  with  the  progressive  development  of  New-Testa- 
ment scholarship.  A.  Kamphaubkn. 
Bibuoosapht:  ProtutanHaehe  Kinhenieilung,  1800,  na  17. 
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When  Christianity  had  won  its  fight  and  been 
declared  in  the  fourth  century  the  State  religion, 
its  doctrines  had  been  in  coxiflict  with  many  op- 
posing forms  of  belief.  But  its  doughtiest  oppo- 
nent was  not  the  decrepit  faith  in  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  more  dangerous  foe  was  found  in 
ancient  philosophy,  especially  in  its  latest  form  of 
Neoplatonism,  which  strove  for  spiritual  control  of 
the  world  and  combined  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical.    The  one  lack  of  Neoplatonism  was  a  per- 


sonal center  aroimd  which  to  gather  its  forces,  for 

want  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  Christianity,  it 

failed  to  attain  popularity.    Even  more 

z.  The     dangerotis   than  this  was  a    religion 

Religion    which,  rising  in  the  Orient,  united  in 

Character-  itself  the  charms  of  the  new  with  the 

ized.       allurements  of  the  old  as  represented 

in    the    mysteries  —  which    were    so 

attractive  to  the  peoples  of  that  time.    This  was 

Mithraism,  of  which  Renan  once  rightly  remarkedy 
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"  If  the  world  had  not  become  Christian  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  would  have  become  Mithraic." 
See  MiTHRA,  MiTHBAisu.  When  this  enemy  had 
been  conquered  by  the  polemics  of  the  Fathers, 
Babylonia,  the  cradle  of  Mithraism,  sent  a  dread- 
worthy  successor  to  the  West,  the  religion  of  Mani, 
or  Manicheism.  Of  Babylonian-Persian  origin,  the 
teaching  of  Mani  found  its  way  smoothed  by  its 
predecessor,  Mithraism.  Christianity  fought  its  hard- 
est battle  with  this  new  religion,  which,  though  too 
far  removed  from  Christianity  to  become  a  Christian 
sect,  yet  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements  which 
made  Gnosticism,  with  its  emphasis  upon  higher 
wisdom,  so  dangerous  to  Christianity.  Maniche- 
ism had  an  existence  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
It  united  to  Ophitism,  the  oldest  and  purest  form 
of  Gnosticism,  the  best  elements  of  the  teachings 
of  Marcion  and  Bardesanes,  and  so  built  up  the 
most  important  of  all  Gnostic  systems.  Yet  it  had, 
at  least  as  respects  Christianity,  all  the  advantages 
of  independence;  and  it  confidently  claimed  ability 
to  supply  a  universal  need.  Its  basis  was  pagan 
as  contrasted  with  the  Christian  foundation  of  other 
forms  of  Gnosticism.  Mani's  object  was  to  give  to 
the  Persians  of  Sassanian  times  a  better  religion 
than  that  of  2k>roa8ter;  he  had  not  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity in  view  as  an  opponent.  Hence  he  utilized 
the  sources  found  in  the  metropolis  of  metropolises, 
Babylon,  and  built  upon  the  foundations  of  religion 
l&id  there  so  many  centuries  earlier.  That  he  L&ter 
had  regard  to  the  Christianity  of  the  West  and  to  the 
Buddhism  of  the  E^t  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied; 
but  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  small  compared 
with  the  abounding  paganism  worked  into  his  sys- 
tem. The  elements,  then,  out  of  which  Mani  created 
the  religion  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  to  propa- 
gate, were  the  Babylonian-Aramaic  beliefs  of  his 
time,  with  Parseeism  controlling  the  theory,  Bud- 
dhism influencing  the  ethics  and  life,  Christianity 
furnishing  holy  names  and  external  analogies,  and 
Mandsism  giving  its  "  king  of  light.''  A  great 
literature  arose  about  this  faith.  Concerning  the 
founder  Christians  and  non-Christians  wrote;  Church 
Fathers  and  professional  polemists  as  well  as  philos- 
ophers and  historians  who  had  no  bias,  litterateurs 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing it.  Christian  sources  are  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  a  few  in  Arabic;  the  non- 
Christian  mainly  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  and  the  latter, 
as  belonging  to  the  soil  on  which  the  religion  grew 
and  because  of  the  natural  sympathy  and  habits  of 
writing  of  the  East,  are  the  most  valuable  as  giving 
the  purest  forms  of  tradition. 

The  native  name  of  the  founder  is  Mani  (Gk. 
Manes f  Manic?iaio8,  Lat.  Manes  or  Manichceus), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful.    It  is  not  of 
Persian  but  of  Babylonian- Aramaic  derivation,  and 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Mana  so  frequently  oc- 
curring in  Mandsean  writings  (see  Man- 
2.  tfani's   D^ANs).    The  Ada  Archelai  gives  the 
Origin;     founder's  original  name  as  Curbicius, 
Legendary  changed  later  into  Curbicus  and  Urbi- 
Accretions.  cus.    Mani's  father's  name  is  given 
as  Fatak  (Patak),  and  his  family  is 
said  to  have  been  of  distinguished  Persian  origin, 
to  have  emigrated  from  Ecbatana  in  Bactria  and 


settled  near  Ctesiphon.  His  mother  is  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Arsadds.  Mani  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Mardinu  in  215-216; 
he  was  crucified  at  Gimdev  Shapur  in  276.  A  cycle 
of  legend  surrounds  the  circmnstances  of  his  birth. 
According  to  reports,  his  father  took  the  boy  imder 
his  especial  care,  removed  him  from  his  mother, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  con- 
victions, joined  a  South  Babylonian  sect,  the  Mu'- 
tasilah,  "  baptizers,"  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  district  of  Mesene  on  the  lower  Tigris,  where 
he  gave  his  son  instruction  until  his  twelfth  year, 
at  which  time  Mani  reached  independent  conclu- 
sions on  the  matter  of  religion.  Reports  indicate 
that  Fatak  was  essentially  a  religious  leader  who 
used  his  son  to  further  the  diffusion  of  his  teach- 
ings. The  Acta  Archelai  mentions  two  supposed 
forerunners  of  Mani,  Scythianus  and  Terebinthus. 
The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  a  "  Saracen  " 
merchant  of  Arabia  who  went  to  EJgypt  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  wisdom  of  that  land  during  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  through  his  disciple  Terebinthus 
wrote  a  number  of  books.  He  then  went  to  Judea 
to  propagate  his  doctrines  but  was  worsted  in  a 
disputation  and  lost  his  life.  Terebinthus  fled  to 
Babylonia  with  his  master's  books  and  treasures, 
there  took  the  name  of  Buddas  (or  Baiddas),  en- 
gaged in  a  disputation  with  Persian  priests  of  Mi- 
thra,  but  was  worsted,  gaining  as  convert  only  an 
old  widow  who  fell  heir  to  his  books  and  treasures, 
and  bought  as  a  slave  Curbicius  (see  above),  who 
in  turn  came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of 
Scythianus.  But  this  whole  story  arises  in  a  mis- 
conception. "Terebinthus,"  though  it  might  be 
used  as  a  proper  name,  means  "  pupil,"  and  em- 
bodies also  a  development  of  the  term  mbbiya, 
having  the  same  general  meaning.  Mani  is  spoken 
of  as  the  disciple  of  his  father,  is  identified  with 
Terebinthus,  and  his  father  with  Scythianus,  as 
coming  from  the  coimtry  of  the  Scythisois,  while  the 
term  "  Saracen "  (see  above)  is  explicable  from 
Fatak's  settlement  in  Mesene  (Characene).  This 
explanation  fits  well  with  the  varied  sources  drawn 
upon  in  the  construction  of  the  system.  Allegorical 
reconstruction  then  accounts  for  the  story  of 
Scythianus  and  Terebinthus  given  above. 

Manichean  tradition  places  the  first  independent 
development  in  the  religious  life  of  Mani  in  his 
twelfth  jrear.  The  traveled  yotith  received  then  a 
revelation  from  the  king  of  light  through  the  angel 
Elta'um  ("  El  [God]  is  allied,"  cf.  the  name  of  the 
Talmudic  angel  Tumiy'el,  in  which  the  elements  are 
the  same,  only  reversed  in  order)  directing  him  to 

withdraw   from    the   Mu'tasilah    and 

3.  tfani's   purify   himself   by   ascetic   practises. 

Life.       The  next  twelve  years  were  spent  in 

preparation  for  his  work,  especiaUy  in 
the  study  of  Babylonian  religion;  during  this  time 
he  was  in  contact  with  the  Christians  of  South 
Babylonia.  Mani's  first  public  appearance  is  set 
by  a  trustworthy  Manichean  source  on  the  corona- 
tion day  of  Shapur  I.,  Mar.  20,  242,  and  he  is  as- 
serted to  have  begun  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  While  the  occasion,  the 
collection  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  was  hap- 
pily chosen,  the  disfavor  of  the  king  compelled 
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Mani  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  abroad  forty  years,  extending  his  travels  to 
Khorassan,  Bokhara,  China,  and  India.  The  state- 
ment that  Mani  had  as  disciples  Thomas,  Addas, 
and  Hennas,  two  of  whom  he  sent  to  Syria  and 
Egypt,  is  unhistorical.  Bar  Hebrseus  asserts  that 
Mani  chose  twelve  disciples.  The  early  Manichean 
tradition  knows  only  of  a  personal  propaganda  of 
Mani  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Persian  realm, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  last  of  a 
series  of  divinely  sent  ambassadors  of  the  true  God 
who  had  commissioned  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and 
Jesus.  This  conception  is  the  same  as  appears  in 
the  Clementine  literature,  the  "  great  prophet "  of 
Elkesaite  thought.  Still,  how  little  Mani  intended 
to  accept  Jesus  as  a  forerunner  appears  in  the  later 
Persian  report  that  Mani's  system  made  Jesus  a 
devil.  After  long  wandering,  in  which  possibly 
Manichean  communities  were  established  in  Turkes- 
tan and  India,  Mani  returned  to  Persia,  where  his 
followers  had  increased.  He  attempted  to  win  over 
the  brother  of  Shapur,  though  political  circum- 
stances must  have  predisposed  the  king  to  reject 
overtures  on  account  of  dangers  to  the  dynasty 
from  the  Persian  priesthood;  the  teacher,  however, 
appears  personally  to  have  impressed  Shapur  fa- 
vorably. Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  is  said 
to  have  been  granted  his  followers,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  this  favor  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
since  Mani  had  twice  to  flee  the  realm.  Concern- 
ing the  remainder  of  Mani's  life  little  that  is  reliable 
has  come  down.  His  following  increased  at  vari- 
ous pointe  in  the  empire;  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Hormisdas  I.,  the  successor  of 
Shapur  I.,  and  to  have  received  a  city  in  Khuzis- 
tan  as  his  residence.  On  the  accession  of  Bahram 
I.  he  was  crucified  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  was 
stufiFed  with  straw  and  nailed  to  the  gate  which 
long  bore  his  name.  A  severe  persecution  of  his 
followers  began  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
master.  Of  Mani's  personal  characteristics  little  is 
known,  but  the  Fihrutt  says  that  he  had  a  physical 
defect,  a  malformed  leg.  He  had  fine  philosophical 
and  linguistic  endowments,  profound  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  decided  aptitude  for  literary  work. 
His  moral  precepts  make  his  character  worthy  of 
all  honor. 

As  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  system  of  Mani 
the  Acta  Archdai  and  the  reports  of  Augustine  are 
no  more  employed,  but  rather  the  Kitab  al-FihrUt 
and  the  reports  of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  which  de- 
pend upon  early  Manichean  writings.  The  funda- 
mental part  in  this  system  is  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  which  is  rooted  in  Persian  dualism. 
The  world  began  in  a  mixing  of  two  opposing  ele- 
ments, light  and  darkness,  one  essentially  good, 
the  other  essentially  evil.     The  original  light  was 

self-existent,  and  was  called  "  the  first 

4.  Mani-    (or     original)    exceUenoe,"    i.e.,    the 

chean      source  of  the  derived  ''  excellences  " 

Cosmogony,  or  eons,  also  "  the  king  of  the  parar- 

dise  of  lights."  This  entirely  spiritual 
existence  consisted  of  five  elements,  eternal  exist- 
ences, which  composed  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
divine  being;  the  five  corporeal  elements  were  mild- 
ness, knowledge,  undeFstanding,  8ecre<7i  and  dis- 


cernment; the  five  spiritual  elements  were  love^ 
faith,  fidelity,  generosity,  and  wisdom.  The  king- 
dom of  light,  coeternal  with  the  king,  included  an 
ether  of  light  and  an  earth  of  light;  the  ether  was 
composed  of  the  same  material  elements  as  the 
body  of  the  king  of  light,  while  the  earth  had  as  its 
elements  breath,  wind,  l^ht,  water,  and  fire.  This 
earth  of  light  was  under  the  government  of  a  special 
light-deity,  who  was  surrounded  by  twelve  excel- 
lences of  like  nature.  It  was  a  transcendental  cor- 
relative of  the  present  earth.  From  above  and  at 
the  sides  this  light  world  was  imbounded,  but  be- 
neath it  met  the  realm  of  darkness,  which  was  with- 
out limits  from  below  and  at  the  sides.  This  dark- 
ness was  also  a  personal  being,  who  filled  his  world 
in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  light-god,  though  he  is 
never  called  "  god  "  by  Mani.  The  representation 
of  darkness  resembles  that  of  the  early  Babylonian 
Tiamat,  the  personified  chaos.  Darkness  was  also 
constituted  of  five  elements,  cloud,  burning,  burn- 
ing wind,  air,  and  darkness,  and  the  regions  were 
divided  as  were  those  of  light,  while  the  descrip- 
tion follows  in  part  the  exposition  of  the  Mands^n 
lower  regions  (see  MANDiEANS,  §  5).  The  first  step 
toward  the  commingling  of  the  two  elements  and 
the  forming  of  earth  came  about  through  the  for- 
mation of  Satan  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  who 
came  into  being  out  of  the  eternal  elements  of  dark- 
ness. He  is  pictured  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  dragon,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  with  four  feet.  He  moved  about  in  the 
darkness  and  discovered  a  gleam  of  light  which  ap- 
peared to  him  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge  and  be 
moved  to  attack  it.  The  king  of  light  put  forward 
the  "  original  man  "  {primua  homo)  to  meet  the 
assault.  Different  accounts  follow  of  the  way  the 
combat  proceeded  and  of  the  combatants  actually 
engaged;  but  the  fight  ended  in  victory  over  man, 
who  was  bound  and  surrounded  by  the  elements  of 
darkness.  The  king  of  light  entered  the  conflict 
with  other  deities  of  light,  rescued  the  original  man, 
and  put  to  flight  the  powers  of  darkness.  Among 
the  helping  eons  were  "  the  friend  of  lights,"  "  the 
spirit  of  life,"  and  "  gladness."  Victory  seems  to 
have  been  gained  in  part  by  the  mystic  power  of 
knowledge  of  the  secret  name  of  darkness,  though 
the  accoimts  vary  in  different  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light 
combined,  pair  by  pair,  to  produce  the  world  of 
sense.  To  this  conuningling  of  elements  diverse  in 
nature  is  due  the  varying  effects  of  matter  upon 
substances  and  upon  man,  the  elements  of  light 
producing  effects  corresponding  to 
5.  Commin-  their  character,  beneficent  and  pleas- 

gling  of     ant,  the  elements  of  darkness  causing 
Light  and    destructive    and    maleficent    results. 
Darkness.    Thus,  fire  has  a  twofold  agency,  it  pre- 
serves and  warms  or  it  consumes  and 
destroys.    In  the  progress  of  creation  the  spirit  of 
life  through  his  three  sons  slew  the  three  powers 
taken  prisoner  by  man,  killed  and  flayed  them,  and 
from  their  skins  was  made  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  regions  of  the  universe  were  divided  off,  angels 
were  appointed  to  support  the  heavens,  others  the  » 
earths.    According  to  one  accoimt,  there  were  ten 
heavens  and  eight  earths.    The  cosmology  wai 
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worked  out  in  definite  detail,  and  the  geography  of 
each  r^on  laid  down.  The  mm  and  moon  were 
set  in  place;  the  former  became  the  home  of  the 
"  original  man/'  of  the  "  friend  of  lighU/'  and  of 
the  "  spirit  of  life ";  in  the  moon  resided  the 
**  mother  of  life  "  (Ishtar)  and  the  ''  maiden  of 
light."  Both  bodies  were  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est material  of  light  possible  after  the  commingling 
of  elements — the  sun  of  good  fire,  the  moon  of  good 
water — and  both  sail  on  the  ocean  of  heaven.  The 
sun  and  moon  exercise  a  cleansing  efficiency,  sep- 
arating the  elements  of  pure  light  from  the  elements 
of  darkness  until  the  smallest  possible  residuum  of 
admixture  is  left.  All  the  light  remaining  in  the 
present  universe  mingled  with  darkness  and  await- 
ing deliverance  is  named  collectively  by  the  orien- 
tal Manicheans  after  a  Christianised  terminology 
"  the  suffering  Jesus,  suspended  from  every  tree," 
and  in  pantheistic  fashion  African  Bfanicheans  saw 
in  objects  that  show  brilliancy  or  light  or  glowing 
color,  particularly  in  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  the 
plant  world,  the  suffering  Jesus  or  ''  light-souls." 
They  have  brought  into  connection  with  this  the 
suffering  servant  idea  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  and  the 
expectant  creation  of  Rom.  vjiL  18  sqq.  The 
princes  of  darkness,  named  archons,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  combat  between  the  two  sets  of 
powers,  were  set  by  the  spirit  of  life  in  the  heavens 
as  stars. 

The  power  of  the  princes  of  darkness  continued 
even  after  their  conquest  in  the  lower  world.  In 
order  to  retain  power  over  the  light  which  had  been 
captured,  the  chief  archon  allied  himself  in  mat^ 
riage  with  fi^'e  evil  feminine  powers  and  begot  Adam, 

the  first  man.  Adam  combined  in 
6.  Origin  himself  the  natures  of  light  and  of 
of  Kan.     darkness;    his  body  belonged  to  the 

lower  class  of  dark  matter,  while  in  his 
soul  were  the  concentrated  elements  of  light.  As 
a  consequence  the  two  elements  were  at  war  in  him. 
A  second  result  from  the  marriage  of  the  archon 
was  the  birth  of  Eve,  in  whom  the  evil  part  was  by 
far  preponderant,  the  reverse  of  Adam's  case. 
Recognising  their  evil  condition,  both  begged  for 
help  from  the  higher  eons,  and  Jesus  was  sent,  who 
instructed  Adam  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  about  the  commingling  of  the 
two  elements,  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
lease of  the  light  still  conmiingled  with  darkness, 
and  warned  him  against  connection  with  Eve,  who 
as  the  servant  of  the  demons  would  lead  him  far- 
ther into  the  material  world.  Still  other  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  Adam  are  given  in  the  narrative 
of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  according  to  which  Adam 
was  the  son  of  Ashkelon,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
darkness,  while  Jesus  is  made  to  come  and  wake 
Adam  out  of  his  death  sleep.  The  Fikrtst  reports 
that  the  earth  archon  had  by  Eve  the  hateful  red- 
haired  Cain,  to  whom  Eve  bore  Abel  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  also  two  daughters,  ''  the  worldly- 
wise  "  and  the  "  daughter  of  greed  ";  the  last  Cain 
took  as  his  wife,  giving  the  other  to  Abel  as  his 
wife.  Abel's  wife,  akin  by  nature  to  the  light  ele- 
ments, became  by  an  angel  of  light  the  mother  of 
two  daughters;  Abel  charged  Cain  with  the  pa- 
ternity, and  Cain  in  anger  slew  Abel  and  married  the 


widow.  To  offset  the  loss  of  Abel,  the  archon 
taught  Eve  witchcraft  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
secure  Adam  as  a  husband.  She  bore  Adam  a  son, 
Shatil  or  Seth,  who  was,  however,  so  filled  with  the 
elements  of  light  that  the  archon  sought  to  kill  him 
with  the  aid  of  Eve.  But  Adam  took  the  chikl  and 
fed  it,  called  to  his  help  the  powers  of  light,  and 
succeeded  in  f (uling  the  designs  of  the  archon  and 
of  Eve.  Eve  was  enabled  by  the  chief  devil  to  re- 
call Adam  to  live  with  her,  but  the  reproaches  of 
Seth  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  pair,  and 
Seth  and  Adam  wandered  to  the  E^ast  and  after 
their  death  entered  paradise,  as  did  the  daughters 
of  Abel's  wife,  while  Eve,  Cain,  and  the  "  daughter 
of  greed  "  wander  in  the  hells. 

The  purpose  which  underlies  the  process  of  world 
development,  viz.,  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
elements  of  light,  is  carried  out  through 
7.  The  End  the  followers  of  the  teaching  of  Maui, 
of  the      During  the  moon's  first  half,  the  ship 
World,      of  the  moon  fills  itself  with  the  as- 
cending particles  of  light,   including 
the  souls  of  the  upright,  in  the  last  half  these  are 
transferred  to  the  sun.    When  all  the  light  is  thus 
freed,  the  end  of  the  world  of  sense  comes,  the  sig- 
nal being  given  by  ''  the  Third  Ancient  One,"  who 
is  also  the  *<  friend  of  lighU  "  (see  above).    The 
spirit  of  life,  the  original  man,  the  gods  of  light,  and 
the  saints  gather,  the  angels  whidb  sustain  heaven 
and  earth  remove  their  support,  all  material  things 
fall  together  and  a  univeruil  fire  enwraps  them  and 
bums  for  1,468  years,  the  imprisoned  light  is  set 
free  and  complete  separation  is  made  between  light 
and  darkness.    The  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
light  is  once  more  completely  established,  while  the 
world  souls  return  to  their  grave  in  the  deep,  where 
the  darkness  lies  immovable. 

The  Manichean  community  falls  into  two  parts, 
adepts,  and  hearers.  Entrance  is  conditioned  upon 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  the  candidate's  ability  to 
govern  his  sensual  tendencies.  Failing  in  this,  he 
remains  outside;  but  if  he  still  woiild  show  hia 
sympathy  with  the  faithful,  he  may 

8.  Two     become   a   hearer.    The    true   Mani- 

Clsises  of  chean  must  fijnt  of  all  suppress  lust  of 
Manicheans.  every  kind.  To  him  is  forbidden  the 
heaping  up  of  riches,  eating  of  flesh, 
drinking  of  wine,  witchcraft,  hypocrisy,  and  use  of 
such  handicrafts  as  exhibit  the  injurious  effects  of 
fire  and  water.  All  forbidden  things  were  classed 
tof^ether  in  the  conception  of  **  the  three  seab." 
The  seal  of  the  mouth  prohibited  impure  words  and 
impure  foods;  that  of  the  hands  referred  to  all 
affairs  which  injured  the  world  of  light;  that  of  the 
breast  referred  to  the  purification  of  thought  and 
motive.  To  adepts  marriage  was  forbidden,  to 
hearers  it  was  permitted  conditionally  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  For  the  hearers  Mani  composed  a 
decalogue.  This  class  was  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ters of  this  world  as  little  as  possible,  to  plant  no 
tree,  to  build  no  house,  though  they  might  sustain 
the  family  relation,  engage  in  conmierce,  and  hold 
office.  The  honor  in  which  the  hearers  held  the 
adepts  was  noteworthy;  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
immaterial  existences  of  light  and  were  supported 
by  the  hearers  upon  the  best  that  was  obtainable. 
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the  hearers  kneeling  as  they  offered  their  services. 
On  account  oi  theae  services  to  the  adepts,  the 
hearers  were  often  called  ''  protectors ''  and  "  war- 
riors for  religion/'  the  latter  expression  having  a 
oonneetion  with  Mithraism,  in  which  mUeB,  "  sol- 
dier/' was  a  grade  of  the  clergy.  The  number  of 
the  adepts  ootid  never  have  been  great. 

Manicheism  had,  as  a  rule,  seven  fast-days  in 
each  month  upon  which  monthly  and  yearly  fasts 
were  celebrated.  Concerning  the  details  the  sources 
differ  greatly.  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great  re- 
port that  the  Manicheans  of  the  West  in  the  fifth 
century  fasted,  as  a  rule,  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
the  adepts  on  both  days,  the  hearers 

9.  FastSy  only  on  Sunday,  and  with  this  the 
Feasts,  and  Fihrist  agrees.    These  fasts  were  in 

Pkayer.  honor  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  rather 
of  the  spirits  whose  seat  was  placed  in 
those  bodies.  The  two  days  after  new  moon  con- 
stituted a  monthly  fast.  Another  fast  was  when 
the  sun  was  in  Sagittarius  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  and  the  moon  was  full,  approxi- 
mately Nov.  22-23.  A  fast  took  place  also  on 
dates  corresponding  nearly  to  Dec.  21-22.  A  par- 
tial fast  of  a  month,  food  being  taken  only  after 
■unset,  coincides  with  the  Mohammedan  Rama- 
dan, and  was  possibly  borrowed  by  Mohammed 
from  the  Manicheans.  Doubtless  Babylonian  fasts 
lie  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  series.  The  great 
special  feast  was  that  in  memory  of  the  execution 
of  Mani,  and  was  called  Bema  and  celebrated  in 
ICarch,  when  a  pulpit,  elaborate  in  its  adornment, 
with  five  steps,  was  set  up,  but  was  not  occupied. 
Possibly  this  was  instituted  by  the  founder  in  imi- 
tation of  Christ's  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  general,  Manicheans  observed  the  festivals  of 
the  country  in  which  they  lived,  so  as  to  obliterate 
as  far  as  possible  discernible  differences  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  population.  Wor- 
ship among  the  Manicheans  knew  no  sacrifice,  but 
prayer  was  held  of  supreme  importance.  Four 
seasons  of  prayer  daily  were  prescribed,  at  midday, 
in  the  afternoon  before  sunset,  in  the  evening  after 
sunset,  and  at  night  three  hours  after  simset.  For 
prayer  the  Manichean  prepared  himself  by  wash- 
ing with  flowing  water,  standing  erect;  he  then 
turned  to  the  sun,  if  it  were  day,  to  the  moon  if  it 
were  night  and  the  moon  were  visible,  otherwise 
to  the  north,  prostrated  himself,  and  so  directed 
lus  petitions.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  sun  and 
moon  in  themselves  that  the  Manicheans  addressed 
their  prayers,  but  in  these  bodies  they  saw  the 
chief  visible  representations  of  the  world  of  light, 
while  the  north  was  the  seat  of  the  king  of  light. 
At  each  season  of  prayer  twelve  prostrations  oc- 
curred and  twelve  prajrers  were  uttered.  The  genr 
eral  tenor  of  these  prajrers  was  that  of  praise  of  the 
various  powers  or  instruments  of  light  which  had 
a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  system.  They  bore 
a  very  close  relation  to  the  Mandiean  formula,  and 
to  Babylonian  hymns.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  beings  worshiped  were  often  derived,  even  bor- 
rowed, from  those  ascribed  to  Marduk,  Shamash, 
and  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  system. 

The  confession  of  every  member  contained  in 
brief  four  articles  which  each  must  know,  though 


only  the  adepts  appreciated  their  full  significance. 
These  were  faith  in  God,  in  his  light,  in  his  might, 
and  in  his  wisdom,  which  are  named 
zo.  The  "  the  four  excellences."  These  have 
Church,  a  Christian  sound,  but  in  fact  God  is 
the  king  of  the  paradise  of  light,  his 
light  is  the  sun  and  the  moon,  his  might  is  the  five 
angels,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  religion,  that  is,  the 
Manichean  church.  The  five  grades  of  the  Mani- 
chean church  are  symbolized  by  the  five  steps  of 
the  Bema;  the  highest  grade  is  composed  of  teach- 
ers, "  sons  of  mildness  ";  the  second  of  servers, 
**  sons  of  knowledge ";  the  third  of  presbyters, 
"  sons  of  understanding  ";  the  fourth  of  the  true 
(adepts),  "  sons  of  secrecy  ";  and  the  fifth  of  the 
adherents  (hearers),  "  sons  of  discernment."  Thus, 
the  church  visible  consists  of  the  last  two  classes; 
a  select  number  of  the  adepts  furnish  the  clergy, 
and  the  community  is  made  up  of  the  rest  of  the 
adepts  and  the  hearers  or  adherents.  Augustine 
gives  practically  the  same  arrangement,  but  ap- 
plies to  the  grades  the  Christian  terms  master, 
bishop,  presbyter,  elect,  and  auditors  or  hearers. 
The  epithets  applied  to  these  five  grades  (given 
above  in  quotation  marks)  all  have  significance  in 
the  terminology  of  the  system.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  are  called  sons  of  discernment  because  they 
have  discerned  in  Mani's  teaching  the  most  perfect 
religion.  The  three  upper  grades  correspond  closely 
to  the  three  grades  of  the  Mandiean  clergy.  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  there  were  twelve  teachers 
and  seventy-two  bishops  is  a  further  indication  of 
Mani's  borrowing  from  the  Christian  system,  for 
this  arrangement  is  not  to  be  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia. Both  Augustine  and  the  Fihrist  mention  a 
head  of  the  ch\u*ch  who  corresponded  to  the  RUh 
amma  of  the  Mandseans  or  to  the  pope  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Holy  offices,  like  the  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  Church,  arose  among  the  Manicheans, 
but  were  employed  only  among  the  adepts;  to  this 
is  due  the  lack  of  information  concerning  them. 
The  Church  Fathers  speak  of  a  Manichean  bap- 
tism and  service  of  communion.  In  a  time  like  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  part  of  a  secret  discipline,  it  is 
not  strange  that  on  the  one  side  the  Manicheans 
kept  their  rites  secret,  nor,  on  the  other,  that  the 
foes  of  the  Manicheans  charged  them  with  trav- 
esties of  Christian  rites.  The  baptism  of  the 
Manicheans  should  doubtless  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  water  in  nature- 
religions,  and  the  Eucharist  may  also  be  so  re- 
ferred, as  in  the  case  of  the  Mandseans  (q.v.,  §  7). 
In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  Parseeism,  and  in 
Mithraism  there  was  a  kind  of  Eucharist.  The 
Manicheans  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  instead  of  bap- 
tism a  laying-on  of  hands  by  which  hearers  were  ad- 
vanced to  tl^  grade  of  adept.  The  chwches  were 
like  those  of  the  Mandgans,  small  and  unadorned. 
Bloody  sacrifice  had  no  part  in  the  system. 

When  one  of  the  adepts  dies  and  his  soul  leaves 
his  body,  the  original  man  sends  a  light-god  in  the 
form  of  a  wise  guide,  i.e.,  Jesus,  and  with  him  three 
other  light-deities  and  a  light-maiden,  who  carry 
five  articles  which  symbolise  relationship  to  the 
kingdom  of  light— a  water  vessel,  a  cloak,  a  head- 
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band,  a  crown,  and  a  wreath  of  light.  The 
number  five  corresponds  to  the  five  elements  of  the 
light-deity,  and  derivation  from  Baby- 
II.  The  Ionian- Anunaic  sources  is  clear.  Re- 
Ftttore  semblances  to  Mandsan  characteristics 
Life.  also  are  noticeable  in  some  of  these 
particulars.  Outside  of  these  sources, 
a  close  dependence  upon  Zoroastrianism  is  dis- 
coverable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  light-maiden  as 
compared  with  the  fravashi  of  Zoroaster.  At  the 
death  of  the  adept,  however,  the  devil  of  greed  and 
the  devil  of  lust  are  alert  to  assail  the  soul,  which 
cries  to  the  light-deities  for  help;  they  approach 
and  the  devils  retreat.  The  symbolic  articles  are 
received  by  the  soul,  which  then  ascends  to  the 
moon,  thence  to  the  sun,  thence  to  **  the  mother  of 
the  living,"  and  finally  to  the  "  highest  light "  in 
the  paradise  of  light,  where  the  soul  attains  to  its 
original  condition  before  the  commingling  of  the 
two  sets  of  elements.  At  the  death  of  the  bearer 
the  same  vain  attempt  is  made  by  the  devils  as  in 
the  case  of  the  adept,  but  the  help  of  the  divine  is 
found.  The  soul  wanders  a  long  time,  however,  in 
a  state  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  bad  dream, 
seeing  horrible  shapes  and  expecting  to  sink  into 
slime  and  filth.  Finally  its  constituents  of  light 
are  liberated  and  it  enters  the  company  of  the  adepts. 
Over  the  souls  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  this 
faith,  the  devils  have  full  power  to  seize  and  tor- 
ment, especially  by  the  production  of  shapes  of 
fearful  form.  Their  cries  to  the  light-deities  are 
met  only  by  reproaches  and  reminders  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Their  torture  continues  till  the  end  of  this 
world,  and  then  they  are  cast  into  the  hells.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  taught  by  Mani,  though  it  may  have  been 
hinted. 

The  character  under  which  Mani  promulgated 
his  system  appears  in  a  formula  of  prayer  and  also 
in  a  citation  from  his  "  gospel  **:   "  Blessed  be  our 
leader,  the  paraclete,   thq  ambassador  of  light." 
Indeed,   his  employment  of   New-Testament  ter- 
minology in  matters  other  than  this  naming  of  him- 
self *'  the  paraclete  "  comes  out  in  a  number  of 
particulars.    Chapters    in     his    chief 
12.  Hani's  work,   *'  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  deal 
Attitude     with  "  the  son  of  the  poor  widow  .  .  . 
toward     whom  the  Jews  crucified,"  with  "  Je- 
tfae  Bible,    sus'  testimony  to  himself  in  his  rela- 
lations  with  the  Jews,"  and  with  "  the 
testimony  of  Adam  concerning  Jesus."    Mani  re- 
garded Jesus  as  a  devil,  as  did  the  Mandseans, 
though  himianly  speaking  he  was  the  "  son  of  a 
poor  widow  ";   contemporary  with  Jesus,  however, 
was  the  real  savior,  but  he  was  present  in  a  body 
which  had  only  the  appearance  of  reality  (the  Do- 
cetic  doctrine).    This  real  savior  came  from  the 
world  of  light  to  bring  a  larger  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  as  he  long  before  had  come  to  Adam.    To 
this  real  savior  Mani,  in  spite  of  his  rejection  of  the 
historical  Christian  savior,  gave  the  name  Jesus, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  two  Mani  usually 
spoke  of  the  Christian  savior  as  the  Messiah,  just 
as  did  the  Mandseans.    The  real  savior  of  Mani  had 
no  objective  existence,  his  whole  human  course, 
including  his  sufferings,  being  only  apparent.     The 


Fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  refer 
to  a  redeeming  Christ  in  the  system  of  Mani  whose 
seat  is  in  the  sun  and  the  moon;  this  is  the  "  orig- 
inal man,"  and  he  cooperates  as  savior  with  the 
heavenly  Jesus.  This  doctrine  of  a  double  savior 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  teachings  of  Maniche- 
ism,  and  the  connection  with  Gnosticism  comes 
out  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  redeemer.  It  follows  from  Mani's 
doctrine  regarding  the  union  of  heavenly  and  in- 
fernal elements  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  he  made 
a  sharp  distinction  between  genuine  and  spurious 
writings  in  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels  were  not  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  were  written,  or  at  least  interpolated, 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint.  Therefore  Mani 
wrote  a  new  "  gospel  "  (the  title  of  one  of  hia  books). 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  spurious  and  the  Pauline 
epiBtk»  are  not  uninterpolated,  though  Paul  was 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  apostles.  The  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  originally  in  parables  and  obscure 
form,  has  been  misunderstood  and  perverted;  yet 
the  light  peeps  out  often  even  in  the  corrupt  Gos- 
pels, as  where  Jesus  deals  with  his  descent  from 
heaven  and  his  superhuman  might.  The  seeming 
crucifixion  is  itself  a  parable  of  the  suffering  of  the 
light  commingled  with  darkness  in  nature  and  in 
the  human  soul.  The  Old  Testament  is  treated 
even  more  severely,  since  it  originates  with  the  Jews. 
The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness and  the  prophets  were  lying  servants  of  the 
devil.  Moses  is  expressly  called  an  apostle  of 
darkness,  and  his  law  proceeded  from  the  Archon. 
Mani  proclaimed  himself  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
his  predecessors  being  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abra^ 
ham,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  the  messiah  as  *'  the  word 
of  God,"  and  Paul. 

Mani  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  greater  wri- 
tings, seven  in  number,  and  of  many  smaller  tracts 
which  dealt  with  individual  points.  His  followers 
continued  to  imitate  him  in  putting  forth  tracts 
(often  as  letters),  and  the  Fihrist  speiUcs  of  seventy- 
six  titles  of  this  character.  Unfor- 
13.  Hani-  tunately  Manichean  literature  has  al- 
chean  most  entirely  perished,  owing  to  the 
Literature,  persecutions  of  the  religion.  Accounts 
of  Mani's  literary  activity  come  from 
various  sources,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greco-Roman. 
Al-Nadim  reports  in  the  Fihrist  that  Mani  wrote 
one  book  in  Persian  and  six  in  "  Syriac,"  i.e.,  Baby- 
lonian Aramaic.  Mani  seems  to  have  used  a  sort 
of  cipher,  but  the  Sassanian-Persian  became  the 
customary  script  of  Manichean  writings.  The 
books  alleged  to  be  written  in  Syriac  are:  (1)  The 
*'  Book  of  Secrets,"  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and 
Titus  of  Bostra  (q.v.)  as  Mysteria,  and  among 
Christians  it  was  described  as  the  book  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  probably 
contained  Mani's  dogmatics  and  polemics.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  as  given  in  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  appear  mere  riddles,  though 
some  of  them  probably  relate  to  recognized  fundar- 
mentals  m  the  system.  (2)  The  "  Book  of  Giants  " 
dealt  with  cosmogony  and  demonology,  and  Gen. 
vi.  1-4  probably  exerted  an  influence  upon  this 
conception.    The  Babylonian  myth  of  the  contest 
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between  gods  and  demons  was  not  without  effect. 

(3)  The  "  Book  of  Chapters  "  is  concerned  with 
directions  for  the  "  elect/'  a  sort  of  catechism,  and 
was  probably  the  book  with  which  Augustine  dealt 
in  his  celebrated  Contra  epUtdam  ManichcBi  quam 
vocani  Fundamenti  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
iv.  129-150).  The  Manichean  Felix  asserted  that 
it  contained  **  the  beginning,  middle  and  end," 
i.e.,  the  entire  teaching  concerning  the  history  of 
the  gods  to  the  end  of  men.  It  was  written  in 
epistolary  form  in  imitation  of  Paul's  method,  and 
WBS  designed  by  the  author  to  be  the  fundamental 
book  of  instruction.  It  began  with  a  description 
of  the  original  relations  of  light  and  darkness  be- 
fore the  commingling,  and  proceeded  with  a  fan- 
tastic development  of  the  pUroma  of  light,  etc. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  fourth  work  was  probably 
Shapurakan  ("  for  Shapur  ")•  According  to  Binmi, 
Mani  wrote  this  book  for  Shapur  I.,  son  of  Ardas- 
hir,  in  order  to  win  him  to  the  faith.  The  Fihrist 
sums  it  up  in  three  chapters  dealing  with  the  death 
of  the  adherent,  of  the  apostate,  and  of  the  sinner. 
This  book  was  probably  not  known  in  the  western 
world.  (5)  The  "  Book  of  Making  Alive "  was 
probably  that  known  to  Epiphanius,  Photius,  and 
Axigustine  as  Thesaurus.  It  was  of  considerable 
flize,  since  Augustine  cites  a  seventh  book.  (6)  The 
PragnuUeia  was  possibly  the  original  title  of  an- 
other work  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  The 
seventh  of  Mani's  main  works,  written  in  Persian, 
was  his  Engeliun  (Evangditm,  "  Gospel  ")•  Binmi 
s&y%  of  it  that  it  was  of  a  character  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  Christian  Gospels,  that  the  Mani- 
cfaeans  regarded  it  as  the  only  correct  one  and 
called  it  the  ''  Gospel  of  the  ^venty,"  and  that  it 
was  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  twenty-two  let- 
ters of  the  old  Aramaic  alphabet.  It  was  written 
during  the  author's  exile  in  Turkestan,  and  the 
initial  capitals  were,  in  Persian  fashion,  worked  in 
ornamental  designs,  from  which  among  the  Per- 
sians Mani  was  known  as  ''  the  painter,"  a  charao- 
terization  not  known  to  the  Arabs  or  in  the  West. 
Possibly  the  reference  in  this  title  has  something 
to  do  with  the  pictorial  character  of  Mani's  repre- 
sentations of  h^ven  and  hell.  Binmi  ascribes  to 
Mani  also  a  "  Book  of  Books."  The  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  last  of  the  works  named  above  were  as- 
cribed to  Scythianus  (§2  above);  part  of  Mani's 
work  may  have  originated  with  his  father  and  been 
enlarged  by  himself.  Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
survey  is  the  Canttcum  amatorium,  a  liturgical 
hymn  to  the  eternal  father  of  light  often  mentioned 
by  Augustine.  Of  the  lesser  Manichean  writings 
those  issued  by  Mani  and  those  by  later  writers 
can  not  be  distinguished.  Some  are  directed  to 
cities  or  regions;  thus  three  are  to  India,  six  to 
Kashgar  (Chitral),  seven  to  Armenia,  ten  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  etc.  Others  are  directed  to  persons  who  are 
otherwise  unknown.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
very  varied  and  range  from  the  theories  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  conduct  of  life.  Greco-Roman  sources 
recognize  a  like  nmnber  of  lesser  writings,  but  the 
titles  given  do  not  afford  data  for  identification 
with  those  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist,  A  collection 
of  these  minor  documents  was  made  later  and  was 
known  as   ''the  Book  of  Epistles."    The   Acta 


Archdai  and  Epiphanius  have  preserved  genuine 
fragments  of  one  writing,  other  fragments  are  col- 
lected in  Fabridus-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Grcecaj  vii. 
311  sqq.  In  these  fragments  dependence  can  not 
be  placed  upon  the  forms  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons addressed. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution  which  Bahram 
I.  instituted  against  the  Manicheans,  the  system 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  The  Manicheans 
fled  into  Turkestan,  and  thence  they  were  scattered 
in  other  directions  under  further  persecutions. 
After  reaching  the  West,  they  adopted  many  ideas 
from   the   Christians,    as   has   been   suggested   in 

the  preceding  accoimt.    "With  growing 

14.  History  numbers  differences  regarding  special 

of  the      points  arose,  and  so  came  sects.     In  ac- 

Religion.    cordance  with  the  founder's  direction, 

the  entire  church  was  under  a  chief 
called  Imam,  who  was  obligated  to  reside  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  first  successor  of  Mani  was  named  Sis 
or  Sisinius,  to  whom  some  of  the  lesser  writings  are 
attributed.  One  cause  of  division  among  Mani- 
cheans was  a  dispute  respecting  the  residence  of 
the  Imam;  a  party  known  as  the  Dinawarierj  "  re- 
ligious," split  off  and  settled  along  the  Oxus,  but 
later  became  reconciled  with  those  who  remained 
in  Babylonia.  A  later  division,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  produced  the  Miklasites, 
named  from  Miklas,  successor  of  a  Persian  ascetic 
named  Zadhurmuz,  and  their  leading  principle  was 
laxity  in  observing  the  rules  of  separation  from 
non-Manicheans.  The  number  of  Manicheans  be- 
came very  great  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Per- 
sian highlands,  the  refuge  of  all  sects.  New  perse- 
cutions arose  in  the  eighth  century  under  Shapur  II. 
and  Chosroes  I.  The  religion  had  already  spread 
eastward,  and  though  probably  the  foimder  did 
not  reach  India,  in  the  first  persecution  after  his 
death  his  followers  reached  Malabar,  which  became 
a  new  center  for  the  diffusion  of  the  faith.  By 
about  930  a.d.  a  strong  Turkish  tribe  on  the  border 
of  China  had  embraced  the  religion,  inscriptional 
traces  of  which  fact  are  known  (Marquart,  in  Wiener 
Zeitschrift  fur  Kunde  des  MorgerdandeSf  xii.,  1898, 
157-200) .  By  about  980  the  number  of  Manicheans 
in  Bagdad  was  small,  though  in  the  villages  they 
were  more  numerous.  In  spreading  westward  the 
religion  first  reached  Syria  and  Palestine,  where 
Titus  of  Bostra  opposed  it;  then  it  spread  into 
Egypt  and  through  Roman  North  Africa,  where  its 
success  was  great.  Proconsular  Africa  was  one  of 
the  chief  Manichean  regions,  and  an  edict  of  Dio- 
cletian is  known  directing  the  prosecution  of  the 
"  sect  derived  from  the  hostile  Persian  kingdom." 
They  were  again  assailed  in  edicts  after  the  year 
377,  but  in  Augustine's  time  their  church  was  in 
flourishing  condition  in  North  Africa,  having  a 
good  organization,  numerous  communities,  and 
zealous  leaders.  Indeed,  this  branch  is  of  especial 
interest  because  of  Augustine's  nine  years'  connec- 
tion with  it  as  an  adherent  and  his  later  polemics 
against  it.  On  account  of  these  facts,  fuller  in- 
formation has  come  down  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
teachers  who  then  were  prominent.  Among  these 
were  Felix  and  Faustus  of  Mileve,  who  settled  in 
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Oarthage  in  383.  By  Faustua'  reputation  Augustine 
was  much  attracted,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived, 
since  on  dose  association  he  found  Faustus  shallow 
and  uninspiring.  Faustus  wrote  a  polemic  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  Augustine  answered  in 
his  Ltbri  zxxiii.  advenua  Fauttum  (Eng.  transl.  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  156-345).  Felix  was  more  in- 
timately connected  with  Augustine,  and  a  dispu- 
tation between  them  in  the  church  at  Hippo  lasted 
two  days,  the  principal  matter  of  which  is  reported 
in  Augustine's  De  actis  cum  Fdice  Manichcto,  while 
the  result  was  the  defeat  of  Felix  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  Hanicheism.  Under  the  Vandals  the 
Hanicbeans  of  North  Africa  suffered  severe  perse- 
cution. In  Italy,  especially  at  Rome,  the  religion 
gained  a  firm  foothold  and  large  numbers  of  ad- 
herents; Leo  the  Great  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
dvil  authorities  against  them,  and  governmental 
measures  were  taken  to  suppress  them  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  and  Justinian.  The  religion  spread  as 
far  as  Spain,  where  it  was  connected  with  Priscil- 
lianism  (see  Prisciluan,  Prisciluanibtb).  The 
Manicheans  of  later  times  were  the  Cathari  of  South 
France  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (see 
Nbw  MANicHBAna,  II.),  while  in  the  East  their 
doctrines  were  continued  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Paulidans  (q.v.). 

The  great  success  of  this  system  of  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  two  particulars:  first,  its  completeness  of 
development  as  a  Gnostic  creation,  using  so  fully, 
richly,  and  immediately  the  original  sources  of 
all  Gnostic  forms  of  faith,  vis.,  the  Assyrian- 
Babj^onian  religion  with  its  wealth  of  mythical 

material;    second,  the  genius   of   its 

15.  Com«  founder,  who  systematised  this  mate- 

ponent     rial  and  developed  it  into  a  coherent 

Sonrces  of  and  artistic  unity.    All  the  questions 

the  System,  which  were  raised  by  the  inquiring 

thought  of  his  times,  questions  which 
concerned  the  being,  destiny,  and  duties  of  God  and 
man,  questions  which  related  to  past,  present,  and 
future,  were  answered  in  a  manner  wholly  self- 
consistent.  Where  earlier  Gnostic  systems  were 
weak,  Hani's  was  strong.  The  problem  of  neces- 
sity and  free  will  he  solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
or^linal  duality  of  being  and  the  subsequent  oom- 
nungling  of  the  two  elements.  While  the  founder 
was  a  philosopher,  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  full  myth- 
ologicsd  dress.  This  dress,  however,  was  not  of  his 
own  creation,  built  out  of  his  fancy,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  earlier  Gnostic  doctrines.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  sowces  already  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, from  the  surroundings  in  which  Mani's 
youth  and  manhood  were  passed.  The  ''  king  of 
light "  is  clearly  Ea  (see  Babtix)nia,  VII.,  2,  §  3), 
originally  the  ocean  of  heaven,  the  deity  of  pro- 
foundest  knowledge,  enthroned  in  the  deep  of  the 
world-sea.  In  the  Manichean  system  water  be- 
comes light,  while  the  Mandsans  retained  water 
as  the  sacred  element.  Marduk,  son  of  Ea,  reap- 
pears in  Hani's  teaching  as  the  '*  original  man/' 
and  his  wanderings  are  the  antetype  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  type  as  developed  in  Bfanichean-Elk&- 
saite  and  Handsan  doctrines.  The  model  for  the 
**  spirit  of  life  "  was  Ramman  (see  Absybia,  VII., 
§  4;  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  6),  with  recollections  of 


Shamash  and  Sin,  while  the  original  devil  is  the 
Bab^^onian  Tiamat  (see  Creation,  BABTXiONiAN 
Accounts).  The  mechanism  of  redemption  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian  pattern,  and  the  bema  recalls 
in  form  the  siggurat.  Th^  particulars  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
the  material  ready  at  hand  in  Babylonian  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that  Hani  made 
the  stars  evil  spirits  and  forbade  the  witchcraft  and 
magic  which  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  old  faith. 
The  period  of  transition  from  the  older  faith  and 
the  break  from  its  control  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Hu'tasilah,  to  which  some  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  religion  may  be  due.  To  Zoroastrian- 
ism  something  must  be  accredited,  though  far  less 
than  was  formerly  thought  necessary.  Both  re- 
ligions deal  fundunentally  with  light,  and  many 
forms  in  the  two  systems  are  identicsd,  while  the 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  prayer  and  eschatology 
is  easily  discernible.  The  great  chasm  between  the 
two  faiths  is  found  in  the  conception  of  darkness. 
In  Zoroastrianism  Ahriman  is  a  creation  of  Ormasd 
become  perverted;  in  Hanicheism,  darkness  is  as 
essentially  eternal  as  the  light  and  originally  evil 
in  nature.  Similariy,  the  Parsee  conception  of 
man  is  that  the  body  is  a  pure  creation  of  Ormasd, 
who  also  gave  the  soul,  while  Bfani  makes  it  a  struo- 
ture  of  darkness  and  the  prison  of  the  soid.  The 
view  of  Baur  that  Hanichean  morals  were  drawn 
from  Buddhism  can  not  be  substantiated,  the  one 
close  connection  here  being  the  similarity  between 
the  idea  of  the  adept  and  the  Buddhist  striver  after 
Nirvana.  (K.  KxssLBRt.) 

Bibliookapbt:  Owinc  to  the  rarioui  peneoiitioiis  of  the 
Manicheans  their  writings  as  a  whole  are  lost.  Portioni 
of  them  are  afanost  certainly  embodied  in  the  Oinza  of 
the  Mandwans  (q.r.).  Other  fngments  are  found  in  the 
Ssrriac  of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  and  in  the  Arabic  in  the 
Fihri9t  (see  below).  The  source  of  first  importance  is  the 
FihriBt  a^'ulum  (finished  988  a.d.)  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Ishak,  generally  known  as  AI-Nadim,  the  part  eonoemins 
Mani  beinc  edited  with  transL  and  oommentary  by  G. 
FlCkgel,  Leipsic,  1882.  Next  to  the  Fihr%9t  as  a  source  is 
(Abu  Fath  Muhammad  al-)  Shahrastani  (d.  1163).  KUab 
abnilal  wannuM.  ed.  W.  Cureton.  i  188-192,  London. 
1842,  in  Germ.  transL  by  T.  Haarbradcer,  2  vols..  Halle. 
185(HS1.  Interestinc  details  from  Mani's  writinas.  in 
Arabic  traasL,  are  furnished  by  (Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
al-)  Biruni  in  his  **  Chronolosy  of  the  Oriental  Peoples," 
written  about  1000  a.d.,  ed.  E.  Sachau,  pp.  207-209, 
Leipeic,  1878.  Eng.  traasL,  London.  1879  (ef.  K.  Keesler. 
Mani,  I  304-823,  Berlin,  1889),  and  in  his  "  India."  ed. 
E.  Sachau,  London.  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1888.  A  dis- 
cussion of  Hani's  Ufe  and  teaching  is  contained  in  the 
Nestorian  '*  C^ironicle  "  of  'Amr  ibn  Matta,  ed.  H.  Gis- 
mondi.  Rome,  1896-97,  though  the  basis  is  the  Ada 
Archelai  and  Epiphanius.  Further  minor  Arahio  eouroes 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RB,  xii  194.  From  the 
Syriac  the  matter  derivable  from  Ephraem  Syrus  is  col- 
lected in  Kessler's  Mani,  ut  sup.,  pp.  262-302.  Items 
of  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  Syriac  mar- 
tyrologies  in  the  collections  of  Aasemani.  3  vols.,  Rome, 
1748,  and  Bedjan.  Pkms,  1890  sqq.  Thecdora  bar  Choni's 
Bakdion  (in  H.  Pognon,  In»eriplian»  mandaiim  dm  eoupea 
de  Khouabir,  2  toIb.,  Paris,  189&-99)  is  of  great  value, 
since  the  author  cites  long  passages  from  the  Hanichean 
originals.  The  Hiddle-Persian  Ptihlavi  texts  sometimes 
contain  material.  Such  are:  the  SMkand'ffumamk  Vigor, 
in  Eng.  transl.  in  8BB,  vol.  xxiv.,  oonsult  pp.  243-251; 
the  Dinkard,  ed.  with  Eng.  transl.  by  Peehotun  D.  B. 
Sungana,  6  vols.,  Bombay.  The  New-Persian  Fiidauai 
has  some  material  in  the  Bhaknamek,  for  which  ef.  Kess- 
ler,  ut  sup.,  pp.  373-376.  Tbtb  report  of  the  Annenian 
Esnigh  is  accessible  in  ZHT,  ii  (1840). 
Of  Western  eouroes  the  first  is  the  Ada  digptOaiiomt 
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Arektiai,  most  aeoMsible  in  M.  J.  Routh,  Rdiqtiia  taera, 
T.  1-206,  Oxford,  1848.  in  Ens.  tranaL  in  ANF,  vi.  179- 
235.  cf.  H.  Ton  Zittwits,  in  ZHT,  1873,  pp.  467-628. 
Next  to  this  oome  the  Anti-M«niehean  writings  of  Augus- 
tine, the  most  important  of  which  are  in  vols,  i,  viiL  of 
the  Benedictine  ed.  of  his  works.  Some  of  these  are 
trsnalated  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  iv.  37-365.  with  Introductory 
Eaway  on  A«  Maniehaan  Hermy  by  A.  H.  Newman,  ib., 
pp.  3-29.  Epiphanius  dealt  with  Manicheism  in  Har., 
Ixvi.  Consult  also  Alexandri  LyoopolUani  oonira  Mani- 
dkai  opinionm  dupuUitio,  published  Leipsic,  1895,  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vi.  241-252.  Other  Greek  sources  are 
given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xii.  196-197,  as  is  the  West- 
em  literature  between  1700  and  1800. 

Of  later  works  on  the  subject  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Kessier's  Mani,  ut  sup.,  of  which  only  vol.  i  is  pub- 
hshed,  though  vol.  ii.  is  promised,  and  to  his  Unlmiudi- 
uTtffen  zur  OenetiM  de»  manidiAi9dten  iMi^'ofiMyslems. 
Berlin,  1876.  Perhaps  of  next  importance  is  G.  FlOgel. 
Mani,  Meine  Lehre  und  9eine  Sckriften,  Leipsic,  1862.  Con- 
svdt  further,  A.  von  Wegnem,  ManiduBorum  indtdgenUte, 
Leipsic,  1827;  F.  C.  Baur,  Daa  maniehAiaehe  Relufiona- 
stfstem,  Tabingen,  1831;  F.  C.  Trechsel,  Utber  Kanon, 
Kritik  und  Exegeae  der  ManidUier,  Bern,  1832;  F.  Spiegel, 
Eranitche  Alierlhumakunde,  u.  185-232,  Leipsic,  1873; 
A.  Geyler,  Daa  Sytiiem  des  Mamek&ismua  und  aein  VerhOll- 
ttisa  ram  Buddhiamus,  Jena,  1875;  E.  Rochat,  Eaaai  9ur 
Mani  ei  m  doctrine,  Geneva,  1897;  A.  Dufourcq,  De  Manv- 
chaUmo,  Paris,  1900;  A.  BrUckner.  Fauatu*  von  MUeve. 
hi  ft  Beitrag  mr  Oeschiehte  dea  abendlAndiachen  Mani- 
ch&iamua,  Basel.  1901 ;  F.  W.  K.  M  QUer.  Handaehriften^ReaU 
in  EaimngehSchrift  aua  Twfan,  Chinaaiadi~Turkeatan, 
Berlin.  1904;  C.  Salemann,  Ein  BruehatUck  maniek&iaehen 
Schrifttuma,  St.  Petersburg,  1904;  idem.  ManichAiache 
Siudien,  Leipsic.  1908;  E.  Bi8cho€F,  /m  Reiehe  der  Onoaia, 
ib.,  1906;  F.  Cumont.  Recherchea aur  le  Maniehiiame.  1, 
La.  Coamogonie  d'  apria  ThSodora  bar  Kh&ni,  Brussels,  1908; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  passim,  consult  Index;  Neander,  Chria' 
Han  Chwdi,  i.  479-506  et 


MARIPLB.  See  Vestments  AND  Insignia,  EccLE- 

BIAl^riCAL. 

MANN,  CAMERON:  Protestant  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  North  Dakota;  b.  in  New  York 
City  Apr.  3,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart 
College  (A.B.,  1870)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873, 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  latter  year  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  1876.  After  being  a 
missionary  at  Branchport  and  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  in 
1873-74  and  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1875,  he  was  rector  successively  of  St.  James', 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  from  1876  to  1881  and  of  Grace, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  1881  to  1901.  In  1902  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  North  Da- 
kota. In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  High-church- 
man, and  has  written  Fvtwre  Puniahment  (New 
York,  1888)  and  Commenia  ai  the  Cross  (1893). 

MANN,  WILHELM  JULIUS:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  May  29,  1819; 
d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  20,  1892.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  Latin  school  at 
Blaubeuren  and  the  excellent  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town.  In  his  early  school-days  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  PhiUp  Schaff,  ''  the  presiding 
genius  of  international  theology  "  as  he  afterward 
used  to  call  his  learned  friend.  In  1837  he  took  up 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Tft- 
bingen,  where  Professor  Christian  Friedrich  Schmidt 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  him.  In  1845  he 
came  to  America  through  the  invitation  of  Philip 
Schaff.  He  first  taught  in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and 
for  some  time  was  assistant  pastor  of  Salem's  Re- 
fonned  Church  in  Philadelphia.    In  1848  he  be- 


came coeditor,  with  Dr.  Schaff,  of  Der  devJtache 
Kirchen/reund,  becoming  editor-in-chief  in  1854. 
In  1850  he  accepted  a  aaXL  to  the  Evangelical-Lu- 
theran Zion's  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  founded 
by  Henry  Melchior  Muehlenberg  (q.v.)  and  entered 
the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  found  his  proper  spiritual  home  and  field  for  his 
pastoral  and  theological  activity  in  this  country. 
Twice  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Minis- 
terium and  wrote,  in  connection  with  his  friend, 
Dr.  G.  F.  Krotel,  an  exposition  of  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, which  was  published  by  the  synod  and  is 
still  in  use.  In  the  confessional  controversy  which 
agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  took  strong  ground 
against  "  American  Lutheranism  "  and  its  cham- 
pion. Dr.  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  (q.v.).  Against 
the  latter's  DefinUe  Platform  (1855)  Dr.  Mann  wrote 
his  Plea  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Philadelphia, 
1856)  and  in  the  following  year  his  Luiheramsim  in 
America:  an  Essay  on  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  When  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  founded  its  own  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Philadelphia  (1864)  Dr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  faculty,  together 
with  Drs.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  and  Charles 
WiUiam  Schaeffer.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  held 
his  position  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  New-Testament 
exegesis,  German  homiletics,  symbolics,  and  ethics. 
He  prepared  a  httle  text-book  for  his  students  in 
ethics:  General  Principles  of  Christian  Ethics:  the 
first  Part  of  the  System  of  Christian  Ethics  by  C.  F. 
Schmidt  (1872).  During  the  last  part  of  his  life  his 
literary  activity  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  American,  particularly  Pennsylvanian,  church 
history.  His  principal  works  in  this  field  are:  Life 
and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  (Philadel- 
phia, 1887),  written  for  the  centennial  of  Muhlen- 
berg's death;  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Halle 
Reports  prepared  by  Dr.  Mann  in  connection  with 
Drs.  Beale  Melanchthon  Schmucker  and  W.  Germann, 
in  Germany.  Only  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
and  valuable  publication  was  completed  by  him. 
Another  valuable  book  is  his  life  of  William  Penn,  in 
German  (Reading,  Pa.,  1882).  Adolph  Spaeth. 
Biblioorapht:  Emma  T.  Mann,  Memoir  of  Ae  Life  and 
Work  of  W.  J.  Mann,  Philadelphia,  1893  (by  his  daugh- 
ter); A.  Spaeth,  in  Lutheran  Churdt  Review,  Jan.,  1803, 
also  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  ein 
deulach-€unerikaniad^er  Theologe,  ErinnerungMaetter,  Read- 
ing, 1895;  H.  £.  Jaoobe,  in  American  Church  Hiatory 
Seriaa,  vol.  iv.,  passim.  New  York,  1893. 

MANNING,  HENRY  EDWARD:    English  cardi- 
nal; b.  at  Totteridge  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Hertford)  July 
15,  1807;  d.  in  London  Jan.  14,  1892.    He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Harrow,  and  went  in 
1827  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    His  chief  distinc- 
tion in  the  university  was  as  a  debater,  rather  than 
as  a  scholar.    At  this  period  of  his  life  his  inter- 
ests were  primarily  political,  but  the 
Early  Life  financial  losses  sustained  by  his  father 
and  Edttca-  rendered  a  parliamentary  career  im- 
tion.       possible  for  him,  and  after  graduating 
with  first-class  honors  in   1830  he  ob- 
tained a  subordinate  position  in  the  colonial  ofiice. 
Coming  under  Evangelical  influence  he   resigned 
in  1832  and  returned  to  Oxford.    There  he  was 
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elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  Dec.  23.    He  was  soon  appointed  curate 
to  John  Sargent,  the  Evangelical  rector  of  Laving- 
ton,  Sussex,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  as  Sargent's  successor.    In 
this  same  year  (1833)  he  married  a  daughter  of  his 
late  rector,  but  his  wife  died  four  years  later.  This 
blow  Manning  felt  keenly,  and  his  sorrow,  added  to 
tendencies  long  at  work  within  him,  doubtless  pre- 
disposed him  still  more  to  the  principles  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  (see  Tractarianibm).    At  the  time 
of  his  ordination  he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  before  long  modified  his 
view  of  the  Eucharist  and  accepted  the  tenets  of 
apostolic  succession  and  the  value  of  tradition.   He 
was  likewise  active  in  the  promotion 
Activity  in  of  a  system  of  education  which  should 
the        be  under  religious  control,  and  aided 
Anglican    in  the  establishment  of  diocesan  boards 
ChurclL     in  cooperation  with  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor.    In  Dec.,  1840,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  two  years  later  select 
preacher  at  Oxford.    At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
published  his  Unity  of  the  Church  (London,  1842), 
in  which  he  ably  defended  the  doctrines  of  Anglo- 
Catholicisin.    In  1838  he  had  visited  Rome  and 
had  seen  Wiseman,  but  he  was  still  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  conversion  of  W.  G.  Ward  and  Newman  to 
Roman  Catholicism  left  Manning  at  the  head  of  the 
High-church  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
1847,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  take 
a  continental  tour,  which  lasted  until  July,  1848, 
and  took  him  through  Belgium  and  Germany  to 
Italy.  Most  of  this  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
Rome,  and  in  April  and  May,  1848,  he  was  received 
in  audience  by  Pius  IX.  His  doubts  concerning 
the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  mean- 
time increasing,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  seriously  contemplated  withdrawing  from  her 
communion.  Events  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  however,  turned  the  tide  of  his  convic- 
tions. The  consecration  of  the  unorthodox  Hamp- 
den to  the  see  of  Hereford' and  the  decision  in  the 
famotis  Gorham  case  seemed  to  him  evidence  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  a  part 
Steps  Lead-  of  the  Church  catholic,  and  though  he 
ing  to  his  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chichester 
Conversion  clergy  to  protest  against  the  so-called 
to  Roman  ''  Papal  Aggression  "  in  the  creation 
Catholicism,  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  Eng- 
land in  1850,  he  resigned  his  archdea- 
conry and  went  to  London.  There  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on 
Passion  Sunday,  Apr.  6,  1851,  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  received  minor  orders,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  June  14.  In  the  following  year  Manning 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  next  three  years 
in  study  at  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastici. 
Receiving  his  doctorate  from  the  pope  in  1854,  he 
began  regular  work  in  England,  and  three  years 
later  was  made  provost  of  the  chapter  of  West- 
minster and  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles.    For  eight  years  he  labored 


with  unceasing  activity,  preaching,  writing,  and 
working  among  the  poor.  A  strong  ultramonta- 
nist,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope  in  1860  domestic 
prelate  and  pronotary  apostolic  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor.  He  consistently  objected,  therefore, 
to  the  welcome  accorded  Garibaldi  on  his  visit  to 
England  in  1864,  even  though  his  general  ultra- 
montane course  aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  laiige 
body  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1864  Cardinal  Wiseman  died,  and  the  pope, 
ignoring  the  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  chap- 
ter, nominated  Manning  his  successor  as  archbishop 
of  Westminster,  London.  He  was  consecrated  at 
the  pro-cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  June  8, 
received  the  palliimi  at  Rome  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
and  was  enthroned  at  St.  Mary's  Nov.  6.  A  rigid 
disciplinarian,  he  spared  neither  himself  nor  others, 
and  worked  consistently  in  an  ultramontane  spirit 
to  advance  Roman  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
Labors  for  land.    He  accordingly  opposed  New- 

his  New  man's  plan  of  founding  a  Roman 
Faith.  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford,  and,  believing 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
provide  education  for  its  own  members,  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Kensington,  which  remained  open  only 
from  1874  to  1878.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
more  than  successful  in  the  promotion  of  parochial 
schools,  and  was  unswerving  in  his  opposition  to  ail 
that  was  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  his  Church. 
He  gained  additional  prominence  in  1870  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  and 
in  1875  replied  to  Gladstone  in  his  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,  On  Mar.  15  of 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  hat  imtil  Dec.  31, 1877,  when 
he  was  in  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  (Feb. 
7,  1878),  Manning  attended  the  conclave  and, 
although  some  of  the  Italian  cardinals  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  him  as  pope,  he  cast  his  ballot 
for  Cardinal  Pecci  (Leo  XIIL).  With  the  new 
pope,  however,  he  was  less  in  sympathy,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  his  cMef  interests  were 
social  questions,  especially  total  abstinence,  for  the 
advancement  of  which  he  founded  a  "  League  of 
the  Cross,"  which  in  1874  numbered  some  30,000 
members  in  London  alone.     He  was 

Philan-     likewise  extremely  active  in  the  cause 

thropic  of  labor,  and  his  urgent  advocacy  of 
Interests,  the  claims  of  the  working  classes  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  socialism,  al- 
though he  rightly  denied  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
In  1889  he  assisted  in  settling  the  strike  of  the  long- 
shoremen, while  he  was  also  active  in  movements 
for  the  suppression  of  the  East  African  slave-trade 
and  Hindu  child-marriage,  in  addition  to  advoca- 
ting the  raising  of  the  minimum  age  for  child  labor. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his 
works  betoken  a  man  of  sincere  conviction,  earnest 
faith,  and  noble  character.  He  was  preeminently 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  diplomat,  even  though  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  intellect  he  was  inferior  to  certain 
others  of  his  period.  His  chief  works,  written  for 
the  most  part  under  the  press  of  manifold  ecclesi- 
astical and  public  duties,  are  as  follows:  The  Unity 
of  the  Church  (London,  1842);    SermoM  (4  vols.. 
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1842-50);  Sermons  Preached  be/are  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1844);  The  Orounds  of  FaUh 
(London,  1852);  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Svbjects 
(3  vols.,  Dublin,  1863-73);  The  Temporal  Mission 
of  ihe  Holy  Ghost  (London,  1865);  England  and 
Christendom  (1867);  Petri  privilegium  (1871);  Nor- 
tional  Education  and  Parental  Rights  (1872);  The 
Internal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1875);  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  CivU  Allegiance 
(1875);  The  IrtfaUibU  Church  and  ihe  Holy  Com. 
munion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  (1875) ;  The  True 
Story  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1877);  Miscellanies 
(3  vols.,  1877-88);  National  Education  (1889)  ;  and: 
the  posthumous  Pastimes  (1893). 

Bibuografht:  Lives  have  been  written  by  E.  S.  Puroell, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895;  A.  Zimmermann,  1880;  A.  W. 
Button.  London,  1892;  J.  R.  Gasquet.  ib.  1895;  F.  de 
Preasena^.  Paris.  1896,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1897  (re- 
viewed by  G.  Grabinsld.  Uno  Studio  wul  Card.  Manning, 
Florence.  1897);  H.  M.  Hemmer,  Paris.  1898;  and  W.  P. 
Ward,  in  Ten  Penonal  StudieB,  New  York.  1898.  Con- 
sult further:  J.  Lemire,  Le  Cardinal  Manning  et  ton  ao- 
Hon  Moeiale,  Paris.  1893;  Cardinal  Manning:  a  Charader 
SkHeh  or  Foreahadowirtg:  Being  EztracU  from  his  earlier 
Sermon*,  ed.  H.  E.  H.  King,  London,  1895;  S.  Roamer, 
Cardinal  Manning  aa  Preeented  in  hie  own  LetUre  and 
Notee,  London.  1896;  J.  A.  Nicholson.  The  Adoration  of 
ChrieL  A  Vindication  tif  iKe  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Re- 
futation of  the  Hereeiee  taught  by  Card.  Manning  in  the 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  ed.  C.  E.  Roney-Dougal. 
London,  1897;  DNB,  zxzri  62-68  (the  bibliography  con- 
tains reference  to  much  incidental  matter).  A  note- 
worthy list  of  magasine  literature  is  indicated  in  Richard- 
son, Bneydopaedia,  pp.  676-677. 

MANNING,  JAMES:  Baptist  preacher  and  edu- 
cator; b.  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  1738; 
d.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  29,  1791.  He  studied 
at  Hopewell  Academy  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Prince- 
ton Collie  (B.A.,  1762).  After  about  a  year  of 
evangelistic  preaching  in  several  colonies,  he  was 
urged  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
to  join  them  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Baptist  uni- 
versity. At  about  the  same  time  the  association 
voted  its  approval  of  an  effort  to  enlist  the  entire 
Baptist  body  in  an  effort  to  found  such  an  institu- 
tion in  Rhode  Island.  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1763  to  confer  with  leading  brethren  and 
to  promote  the  enterprise  (see  Baptists,  II.,  2, 
{3).  In  1764  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  in 
accordance  with  which  the  president  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  trustees  must  always  be  Baptists,  but 
aU  the  leading  denominations  of  the  colony  shall 
have  representation  on  the  board  and  members 
of  all  Evangelical  denominations  shall  be  eligible 
for  professorships,  etc.  Pending  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  fixing  of  the  location  of  the  college, 
Manning  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Warren,  R.  I.,  and  conducted  there  an  academy 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  college. 
The  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  New  England  had  been 
so  zealous  for  absolute  independency  that  they  had 
never  united  in  associations.  In  1767  Maaning 
led  in  the  formation  of  the  Warren  Association, 
which  was  to  become  a  factor  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  and  in  the  promotion  of  educational 
and  missionary  work.  In  1770  he  led  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  permanent  location  of  the  college, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Providence.  He 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Providence  church. 


then  in  a  weak  and  discouraged  condition,  and  soon 
brought  it  to  great  prosperity.    The  raising  of  fimds 
and  the  erection  of  college  buildings,  the  duties  of 
administration,  heavy  teaching  duties,  and  denom- 
inational leadership,  together  with  the  pastorate, 
gave  him  abimdant  occupation.    He  sought  and 
secured  the  help  of  English  Baptists  in  the  equip- 
ment and  endowment  of  the  college.    His  college 
duties  were  suspended  during  the  war,  Rhode  Island 
havmg  been  early  captured  by  the  British  who 
turned   the   college   buildings   into   barracks.    In 
1782  the  college  was  reopened.    In  1786  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  national  convention  for 
the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution.     He  used 
his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  Rhode  Island  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  where  there  was  much  opposition.    He 
was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher,  master 
of  an  elegant  and  forceful  literary  style,  while  his 
attainments   gave    him    a    commanding    position 
among  his  contemporaries.    His  theological  views 
were  moderately  Calvinistic.         A.  H.  Newman. 
Bibuoorapht:    R.  A,  Guild.  Life,  Timee  and  Correapond- 
enee  of  .  .  .  Jamee  Manning,  and  the  Early  Hiat.  ofBrovm 
Univereiiy,  Boston.  1864;    W.  B.  8pra«ue,  Annate  of  Oie 
American  PulpU,  vi  89-97.  New  York.  1860;    F.  Piper. 
Livee  of  the  Leadere  of  our  Churdi  Univereal,  transL  and 
ed.  H.  M.  MacCraoken.  pp.  608-614.  Philadelphia.  1879; 
A.  H.  Newman,  in  American  ChurA  Hietory  Seriee,  voL 
ii..  ib.  1894. 

MANNIX,  DANIEL:  Irish  Roman  Cathob'c; 
b.  at  Charleville  (33  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cork),  County 
Cork,  Mar.  4,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  School,  at  St.  Colman's  College,  Fer- 
moy,  and  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  (1882- 
1890).  Since  1891  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  (1891-94),  professor 
of  theology  (1894-1903),  and  president  (since  1903). 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  domestic  prelate  to  the 
pope,  and  in  1907  was  made  a  senator  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland. 

MANSEL,  HENRT  LONGUEVILLE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Cosgrove  (33  m.  s.  of  Northamp- 
ton), Northamptonshire,  Oct.  6, 1820;  d.  in  London 
July  30,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  exceptionally 
brilliant;  was  ordained  deacon  (1844)  and 
priest  (1845).  After  graduation  he  tutored  pri- 
vately, meanwhile  prosecuting  studies  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  was  appointed  reader  in  mental  and  modem 
philosophy  in  Magdalen  College  (1855);  Bampton 
lecturer  (1858);  Waynflete  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  (1859);  "  professor  fellow  "  of 
St.  John's  (1864);  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
(1866);  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London  (1868). 

Mansel  was  eminent  both  as  an  author  and  as  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  logic,  and  a  fruit  of 
this  side  of  his  activities  is  his  edition  of  H.  AI- 
drich's  Artis  logica  rudimerUa  (London,  1862).  His 
favorite  themes,  however,  were  those  of  metaphys- 
ics, but  he  passed  into  this  realm  by  the  path  of 
psychology,  a  result  of  which  was  his  Prolegomena 
logica,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character 
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0/  Logical  Procesus  (1851,  2d  ed.,  1860).  In  spite 
of  hifl  preference  for  metaphysics,  he  commanded 
a  lesser  degree  of  attention  there  than  he  had  in 
the  logical  field.  His  Metaphysics;  or  the  Philosophy 
of  Consciotuness  Phenomenal  and  Real  (Edinburgh, 
1860)  is  concerned  with  psychological  problems, 
including  causality  and  ethics;  his  Philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned  (London,  1866)  is  a  defense 
against  Mill  of  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton;  but 
the  best  results  of  his  work  as  a  metaphysician  are 
to  be  found  in  a  prior  work,  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined  (Ox- 
ford, 1858),  in  which  he  sought  to  apply  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  of  the  conditioned  to  apologetic 
uses.  Other  works,  showing  the  range  of  his  ac- 
tivity, are:  Demons  of  the  Wind  and  Other  Poems 
(London,  1838);  Letters,  Lectures  and  Reviews  (pos- 
thimious;  1873);  and  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First 
and  Second  Centuries,  ed.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1875). 
When  he  died,  he  was  at  work  on  a  commentary 
on  Matthew  for  the  Bible  Commentary  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  also  edited,  in  collaboration  with 
John  Veitch,  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics 
and  Logic  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1859-60),  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Lenlen  Sermons  (1863),  as  well 
as  individual  sermons  on  occasional  topics. 

Bibuookapht:    J.  W.  Burson.  The  Uvea  of  Twelve  Good 
Men,  u.  149-237.  London.  1889;   DNB,  xxxvi  81-83. 

MANSI,  GIOVANNI  DOMENICO:  ItaUan  prel- 
ate and  scholar;  b.  at  Lucca  Feb.  16,  1692;  d. 
there  Sept.  27,  1769.  In  1708  he  joined  the  "  Reg- 
ular Clerks  of  the  Mother  of  God,"  founded  at 
Lucca  in  1583  by  Giovanni  Leonardi,  devoted  him- 
self to  theological  teaching  and  writing,  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Lucca  in  1765.  His  literary 
productions  are  partly  original,  partly  new  and  re- 
vised editions  of  famous  older  works.  He  issued 
new  editions  of  Baronius'  Annates  together  with 
the  continuation  of  Raynaldus  and  the  criticisms 
of  Pagi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-56),  of  Natalis  and 
Graveson's  Historia  ecdesiasticaf  of  Reiffenstuers 
and  later  of  Laymann's  Theologia  moraliSf  of  the 
Vetus  et  nova  ecdesias  disciplina  of  Thomassin, 
and  a  number  of  others.  He  began  his  original 
work  with  a  treatise  on  reserved  cases  in  1724;  and 
his  Epitome  doctrince  moralis  et  canonicm  (Venice, 
1770),  taken  from  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV.,  has 
been  often  reprinted.  But  his  most  celebrated 
works  were  concerned  with  the  councils  of  the 
Church.  In  1746  he  published  a  chronological  in- 
vestigation of  the  councils  of  Sirmium  and  Sardica, 
and  not  long  afterward  began  his  renowned  Sanc- 
torum concUiorum  et  decretorum  coUectio  nova  (6 
vols.,  Lucca,  1748-52),  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  collection  of  Labbe,  Cossart,  and  Coleti.  It 
contains  320  papal  briefs,  the  acts  of  200  councils 
previously  omitted,  and  notes  on  380  councils  whose 
acts  are  lost.  At  the  request  of  the  Venetian  pub- 
lisher Zatta,  he  undertook  to  reduce  to  unity  and 
further  supplement  and  annotate  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors;  and  the  Sacrorum  concUiorum  nova 
et  ampliasima  coUectio  was  the  result.  He  delivered 
the  complete  manuscript  to  the  printer  in  1765; 
thirty-one  folio  volumes  appeared  up  to  1798,  when 
its  publication  ceased  with  the  Council  of  Florence 


(1439).    Beginning  in  1900,  a  facsimile  of  the  earlier 
part  has  been  coming  out  in  Paris,  which  is  intended 
to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  forty-five  volumes.   (G.  LAUBMANNf.) 
Bibuoobaprt:  The  biosrmphy  by  his  SMOciate  Franoeschini 
is  in  vol.  xix.  of  Mansi's  ooUeetion  of  councils;    that  by 
Dominic  Pscchi  is  in  J.  A.  Fabricius,  BibUotheoa  latina 
media  ei  infima  atatie,  i,  ppi.  zi-xix.,  Florence,  1858.   Con- 
sult also:   A.  Zatta,  Commentarive  de  viia  et  acripiie  J.  D. 
Manei,  Venice.  1772;   Liehtenbeiser,  ESR,  viii.  634-635; 
KL,  viii.  626-627. 

MANT,  RICHARD:  Church  of  Irehmd;  b.  at 
Southampton  Feb.  12,  1776;  d.  at  Ballymoney 
(12  m.  n.n.w.  of  Belfast),  IreUmd,  Nov.  2,  1848. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1797;  M.A.,  1801).  Ordained 
deacon  in  1802  and  priest  in  1803,  he  was  curate  of 
Buriton,  Hampshire  (1804-08);  Crawley,  Hamp- 
shire (1808-09);  and  Southampton  (1809-10); 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  (1810-13);  and 
rector  of  St.  Botolph,  London  (1815-20);  and  East 
Horsley,  Surrey  (1818-20).  He  was  Bampton  lec- 
turer in  1811  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  1813  to  1815.  In  Apr., 
1820,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfenora  and  in  Mar.,  1823,  he  was  translated  to 
Down  and  Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  added 
in  1842.  Mant  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  both 
in  prose  and  verse;  of  his  works  the  most  important 
are :  Sermons  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use  (3  vols., 
Oxford,  1813);  his  annotated  Bible,  in  coUaborsr 
tion  with  George  D'Oyly  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1814;  see 
Bibles,  Annotated,  II.,  §  9);  Sermons  Preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  (1816);  The  Book  0/ 
Psalms  in  a  Metrical  Version  (1824);  The  Gospk 
MiradeSf  in  a  Series  of  Poetical  Sketches  (London, 
1832);  The  BrUish  Months,  a  Poem  (1SS5);  Ancierd 
Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary  (1837);  and  History 
of  the  Church  of  Irdand,  from  the  Reformation  (2 
vols.,  1840).  Of  Mant's  numerous  hsrmns  may  be 
mentioned:  "  For  all  thy  saints,  O  God  "  and 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  my  soul  inspire  I  *' 
Bibuographt:   Memoin  were  written  by  W.  B.  Mant,  the 

biahop'B  son«  London,  1857,  and  by  K.  Berene,  ib.  1S49. 

Consult  further:    DNB,  xxxtl  96-98;    8.  W.   Duffield. 

EnoliA  Hymru,  pp.  162.  183.  221,  342,  488,  New  York. 

1880;  Julian,  Uymnology,  pp.  713-714. 

MANTELETTA.  Sbb  Vestuentb  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

MANTON,  THOMAS:  English  nonconformist; 
baptized  at  Lydiard  St.  Lawrence  (38  m.  s.w.  of 
Bristol),  Somersetshire,  Mar.  31,  1620;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Oct.  18,  1677.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  (B.A.,  1639;  B.D.,  1654; 
D.D.,  1660),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1640.  He 
settled  at  Stoke  Newington,  London,  in  1644  or 
1645,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  1656.  He  was  one  of  the  three  scribes  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  during  the  com- 
monwealth preached  many  times  before  parlia- 
ment. Despite  his  close  relations  with  the  com- 
monwealth, he  favored  the  restoration  and  was 
made  in  1660  one  of  the  twelve  chaplains  to  the 
king,  though  he  never  performed  the  duties  or  re- 
ceived the  emoluments  of  the  office.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  but 
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declined  to  subecribe.  In  1662  he  left  St.  Paul's 
aod  held  meetings  at  first  in  his  own  house,  and,  as 
the  attendance  increased,  elsewhere;  these  meet- 
ing were  ignored  till  1670,  when  Manton  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  prison  for  six  months.  In 
1672  he  became  one  of  the  first  six  preachers  for 
the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  in  Pinners' 
HalL  Manton  was  exceedingly  attractive  in  the 
pulpit,  pacific  in  spirit,  and  a  man  without  enemies. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  James  (London,  1651 
and  often;  latest  issue,  1844),  on  Jude  (1658),  and 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1684);  many  of  his  sermons 
were  printed  separately,  while  collections,  with 
memoirs,  etc.,  were  made  by  W.  Bates  (6  vols., 
1678^1701)  and  by  R.  Baxter  (1  vol.,  1679;  re- 
printed, Achill,  1842),  and  individual  sermons  figure 
in  sermon  anthologies. 

BiBuooaAPHT:  W.  Harru,  Some  Memoin  of  ths  Life  and 
Character  of  7*.  Manton^  London,  1725;  R.  Baxter,  Chrit- 
(ton  Biography,  pp.  190-226.  ib.  1768;  Walter  WiUon, 
HieL  <:/  DieeerUino  ChunAee,  ill  545-566,  ib.  1810;  W.  A. 
Shaw,  Hiet.  of  AeEnolieh  Church  .  .  .  1040-1660,  voL  ii. 
punm,  ib.  1000;  DNB,  zxxvi  101-104. 

MANUEL,  NIKLAUS:  One  of  the  notable 
personalities  at  the  closing  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; b.  at  Bern  1484;  d.  there  Apr.  30,  1530. 
Until  1522  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  art.  At  the  same  time  he  figured  as  a  satirical 
poet  and  as  such  helped  very  successfully  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  Bern.  In  1512  he 
was  elected  into  the  great  council  of  Bern,  and  in 
1523  was  appointed  prefect  in  Erlach.  After  the 
disputation  of  Baden  in  1526  the  Reformation  in 
Bern  made  rapid  progress.  Haller  abolished  the  mass 
and,  after  six  gilds  of  the  town  had  joined  his  cause, 
received  Guillaume  Farel  and  Franz  Kolb  (qq.v.)  as 
assistant  preachers.  In  1528  at  the  Disputation  of 
Bern  (see  Bern,  Disputation  of)  Manuel  took  an 
active  part.  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  small 
council  of  Bern.  After  that  he  was  almost  entirely 
alienated  from  art,  and  the  poet  gave  way  to  the 
statesman.  Manuel  now  became  an  enthusiastic 
itinerant.  Between  1528  and  1530  he  advocated  in 
more  than  thirty  assemblies  and  conferences  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Bern,  and  gathered 
new  friends  for  the  new  teaching.  His  consider- 
ateness  and  kindness  made  him  appreciated  every- 
where. In  May,  1528,  he  became  member  of  the 
board  which  occupied  itself  with  the  organization 
of  the  new  church,  superintended  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  congregation,  and  settled  matrimonial 
disputes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Manuel 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Venner  of  Gerbem,  act- 
ing as  judge  and  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  .  While  he  luts  a  place  in  the  history  of 
German  painting,  popular  poetry,  drama  and  satire, 
and  was  influential  in  the  political  development  of 
his  native  city  of  Bern,  most  significant  was  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  religious  change  of  his  time.  As 
among  the  powerful  men  in  Germany  Hutten  was 
the  most  ingenuous  ally  of  Luther,  so  Manuel  was  the 
most  popukr  ally  of  Zwingli  in  German  Switzerland. 
Fight  against  Rome  was  the  watchword  of  the  day, 
and  Manuel  served  this  fight  by  the  satire  of  his 
brush,  pen,  and  spoken  word,  and  he  became  the 
spiritual  father  and  champion  of  the  Reformation  in 


Bern.  He  acquired  his  greatest  fame  and  exercised 
his  chief  influence  as  a  poet  in  the  service  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Satire  and  polemics  form  the  core  and 
essence  of  his  poetical  productions.  His  two  mo- 
ralities— Vom  Papal  und  seiner  Priesterherrschaft  and 
Von  Papata  und  Christi  Gegenaatz — ^performed  at 
Bern  in  1522,  completely  destroyed  there  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  induced  the 
council  of  Bern  to  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Thus  Berchthold  Haller  (q.v.)  ^wi  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  his  reformatory  work. 
No  less  effect  had  his  satires — Ablaaakrdmer  (1526) 
which  belongs  to  the  best  satirical  productions  of 
the  Reformation;  Ecka  und  Fabera  Badenjdhrt 
(1527),  a  satire  on  the  disputation  of  Baden  and 
especially  directed  against  Dr.  Eck;  Krankheit 
(1528);  Klagred  der  armen  GdUen  (1528);  Elali 
Tragdenknahen  und  Uly  Recheman  (1530),  a  merry 
carnival  play.  (F.  LiSTf.) 

Bibugorapht:  Biographies  «re  by  S.  Scheurer,  in  Bemer- 
iecKen  Maneoleum,  1742;  K.  von  GrQneisen,  Stuttgart, 
1837  (against  this  Rettig  wrote  his  Ueber  ein  WandgemAlde 
von  Niklaue  Manuel,  Bern,  1862);  J.  Bftchtold,  Frauen- 
feld,  1878  (a  masterpiece):  B.  H&ndcke,  ib.  1880.  Fur- 
ther literature  of  minor  interest  is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog, 
RE,  xii  241. 

MAON,  MAOITITES:  A  place  and  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  place-name  oc- 
curs in  Josh.  XV.  55  (see  Jude  a),  and  there  is  men- 
tion in  Judges  x.  12  of  a  people  called  Maonites. 
Modem  critics,  following  the  lead  suggested  by  the 
best  Septuagint  readings,  correct  this  to  Midianites 
(cf.  the  commentaries  on  Judges  of  Moore,  Budde 
and  Nowack).  Traces  of  a  place  or  territory  of  the 
name  "  Maon  "  are  found  in  the  Meimim  (Mehunim) 
of  I  Chron.  iv.  41  (Hebr.  and  R.  V.);  II  Chron.  xx.  1 
(R.  V.  margin),  xxvi.  7.  In  these  passages  the 
Meunim  appear  in  company  with  noxnads,  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  located  in  mount  Seir.  The 
data  used  by  the  chronicler,  therefore,  implied  the 
existence  of  a  stock  of  Meunim  who  about  860-700 
B.C.  came  from  the  south  and  assailed  Judah.  ThLs 
agrees  with  the  fact  of  a  modem  site  named  Ma'an, 
fifteen  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Petra.  In  case 
this  is  correct,  it  might  be  that  the  Meunim  of  Ezra 
ii.  50  and  Neh.  vii.  52  were  the  descendants  of  some 
of  these  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  cam- 
paigns noted  by  the  chronicler  and  had  been  assigned 
to  service  in  the  temple  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.7).  The  fact 
that  the  Meunim  are  represented  as  parties  to  an 
alliance  with  important  peoples  like  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  suggests  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  early  Arabic  stock  of  the  Minseans, 
whose  sway  was  overthrown  by  the  Sabians  (see 
Arabia).  Winckler  and  Hommel  connect  the  Mince- 
ans  with  the  North  Arabian  Mu^ri   (see  Assyria, 

VI.,  2,  §   1).  (H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Glaser,  Skizee  der  Geechichte  und  Qeo- 
Oraphie  Arabiene,  u.  14-16.  21  sqq.,  450-461.  Berlin.  1890, 
and  cf.  another  view  by  Sprenger,  in  ZDMQ,  xliv.  605 
sqq.;  F.  Hommel.  Ancient  Hebrew  Traditions  ae  lUue^ 
tratei  by  the  Monuments,  pp.  261.  272.  London.  1897; 
idem,  AufeAtte  und  Abhandlunoen,  iii.  273  sqq.,  Munich. 
1892;  F.  Buhl,  Oeachichte  der  EdomUer,  pp.  40  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic  1893;  Winckler,  in  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  140  sqq.; 
DB,  m.  240;   EB,  iU.  2934-36. 

MAORL    See  New  Zealand. 
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MAPPA:  The  linen  doth  with  which  the  oom- 
munion-table,  and  afterward  the  altar,  was  cov- 
ered.   See  Altar,  III.,  1,  a,  §  2. 

MARAIS,  JOHAHHBS  ISAK:  Dutch  Reformed; 
b.  at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Aug.  23,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  South  African  Colle^,  Capetown 
(B.A.,  Board  off  Examiners,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
[now  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope],  1867), 
the  Dutch  Reformed  theological  seminary,  Stellen- 
bosch  (from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1870),  and 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht  (1871- 
1873).  From  1873  to  1877  he  was  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Hanover,  Cape  Colony, 
and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  professor  of 
apologetics  and  speculative  philosophy  in  the  theo- 
logicsd  seminary  at  Stellenbosch.  He  has  likewise 
been  president  of  the  council  of  Victoria  College, 
Stellenbosch,  since  1883,  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
there  since  1890,  while  since  1884  he  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  ooimcil  of  the  University  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MARAN,  m&"r(ih',  PRUDENT:  French  Benedic- 
tine; b.  at  Suzanne  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Reims)  Oct.  14, 
1683;  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  2, 1762.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Congr^ation  of  St.  Maur, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  is  mainly  a  record  of  schol- 
arly activities.  In  1734,  on  account  of  his  agita- 
tion against  the  constitution  Unigenittu,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Prds, 
but  returned  to  Paris  a  few  years  later.  Evidence 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  dogmatics  and  eccle- 
siastical history  is  found  not  only  in  his  original 
works  but  also  in  his  exhaustive  introductions  to 
critical  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  completed 
three  such  editions  after  the  death  of  their  first  pro- 
jectors— Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  begim  by  Toutt^ 
(Paris,  1720);  Cyprian,  begun  by  Baluse  (1726),  an 
edition  which  was  the  standard  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Hartel's  text  (Vienna,  1868-71);  and  Basil, 
begun  by  Gamier  (1730).  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  his  edition  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  Hermas  (1742). 
His  original  works,  anonymous  like  his  editions,  in- 
clude a  Disaeriatum  9ur  Ub  aimiariena  (Paris,  1722), 
written  in  defense  of  Toutt^'s  introduction  to 
Cyril;  DivimUu  Domini  noairi  Jeau  Chriati  mani- 
Jeata  in  acripluria  et  traditione  (1742);  La  DiviniU 
da  Jiau^-Chriti  prouv4e  contra  lea  hiritiquM  et  lea 
dHatea  (3  vols.,  1751);  La  Doctrine  de  V^criture  et  dea 
pbrea  aur  lea  guiriaona  miraadeuaea  (1754);  and  Lea 
Grandeura  de  Jdau^Chriat  avec  la  difenae  de  aa  di- 
viniU  (1756).  (G.  LAUBMANNf.) 

Bibliookapht:    D.  Taarin.  Hial.  Uiiirmn  de  la  eongrfgaUon 

de  Saini^Mmw,  pp.  741-749,  Brussels.  1770. 

MARANOS:  A  name  given  the  "  New  (liristians  " 
of  Spain  from  the  fact  that  they  included  Moors. 
See  Spain. 

MARBACH,  mara>(lH,  JOHANN:  (3erman  Reform- 
er; b.atLindau,  Bavaria,  Apr.  14, 1521;  d.  at  Stras- 
burg  Mar.  17, 1581.  He  began  his  studies  at  Stras- 
buig  in  1536,and  three  years  later  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Luther  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1543.  After  holding 
temporary  positions  at  Jena  and  Isny,  in  1545  he 


accepted  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  was  to  be  the 
field  of  his  lifelong  labor.  Here,  from  1545  to  1558, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas;  canon 
at  St.  Thomas'  from  1546;  professor  from  1549,  and 
from  1552  president  of  the  (}hurch  Convocation. 
In  1551  he  was  an  envoy  from  Strasburg  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Until  Butser's  departure  for 
England  (1549)  Bfarbach  was  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  the  recognised  head  of  the  Strasburg 
Church,  and  remained  a  regular  correspondent  until 
Butser's  death  (1551).  By  d^^rees,  however,  Mai^ 
bach  developed  a  tendency  toward  a  more  exclusive 
Lutheranism  than  that  represented  by  the  Straa- 
burg  Reformers.  In  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
Swiss,  Calvinistic,  and  Unionistic  elements  in  Straa- 
burg,  Bfarbach  was  leader.  The  result  of  this  con- 
flict was  the  ''  Lutheranixing  "  of  Strasburg,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Strasbuig  Kirchenordnung  of  1598, 
principally  Marbach's  work. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Strasbuig  (1538-41),  Cal- 
vin had  founded  and  served  a  congregation  of 
French  refugees,  which  to  the  younger  generation 
of  Strasburg  theologians  appeared  more  and  more 
like  a  foreign  body  in  the  load  chureh.  From  1553 
complaints  began  to  be  urged  against  the  pastor  of 
the  French  congregation.  Gamier,  because  he  did 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Strasburg  church  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Stras- 
burg in  1555.  In  the  same  year,  Peter  Martyr,  a 
teacher  at  the  High  School,  betook  himself  to 
Zurich  to  escape  making  stricter  declarations  on  the 
same  subject.  The  last  prominent  advocate  of  a 
Unionistio-Calvinistic  thcK>logy  at  Strasburg  was 
Jerome  Zanchi  (1516-90),  a  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  and  member  of  the  French  congr^ation. 
When  in  1560  Marbach  reprinted  at  Strasbui^g  the 
treatise  of  the  ardent  Lutheran  Tilemann  Hesshusen, 
De  prcuenlia  corporia  Chriati  in  eeena  Domini  with 
the  author's  vehement  preface  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III.  and  the  Palatine  theolo- 
gians in  Strasburg,  open  strife  broke  out  between 
Zanchi  and  Marbach.  The  main  points  of  conten- 
tion were  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist,  of  Ubi- 
quity (q.v.),  just  then  coming  into  prominence,  and 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  and  predestination. 
This  controversy  gave  occasion  for  a  thorough  dia- 
cussion  of  predestination  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  theologians.  Marbach  advo- 
cated his  own  standpoint  in  his  three  principal  wri- 
tings: Chriatlicher  und  voahrhaf  tiger  Unterrichi  von 
den  Worten  der  Einaelzung  dea  heiligen  Abendmahla 
(1565);  Chriatlicher  Untenricht  und  wakrhaftige  Er- 
weiaungt  daaa  Jeaua  Chrietaa  durch  die  peraOnUche 
Vereinigung  der  gdttlichen  und  menachlichen  Naturen 
in  alle  gdtUiche  HerrlichkeU  erhaben  und  veraetti  aei 
(1567);  Anlwort  und  grUndliche  Widerlegung  der 
vermeinten  Troatachrift  Toaaanif  in  der  er  den  Zwing- 
liaehen  Sakramentaachwarm  axtfa  ngwa  die  Bahn 
hringt  (1579). 

Amid  all  these  conflicts  Marbach's  course  was  de- 
termined not  by  vainglory  nor  personal  malevolence, 
but  by  a  sincere  love  of  purity  in  doctrine  and  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  as  he  conceived 
them.  His  standpoint  in  the  question  as  to  creed 
subscription  was  always  that  in  accepting  the  "  Wit- 
tenberg Ck)noord  "  (1536)  Strasburg  acceded  to  the 
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Lutheran  Confession;  and  he  understood  this  con- 
fession just  as  the  later  Lutheran  theologians  gen- 
eraUy  understood  it.  The  sole  canon  which  he 
applied  in  theological  controversies  was  pure  Luther- 
aniam.  From  this  doctrinal  position  he  combated 
not  only  the  Calvinists  but  the  Schwenkfeldians  and 
Anabaptists,  who  were  still  active  at  Strasburg; 
while,  on  the  same  platform,  he  accomplished  the 
introduction  of  the  Lutheran  catechism  at  Straflburg 
(1554),  and  strove  for  the  use  of  uniform  hymn- 
books  and  a  common  liturgy,  though  not  with  in^ 
mediate  success.  He  instituted  private  confession 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  kept  up  there 
the  rite  of  confirmation  when  it  began  to  fall  into 
disuse  in  other  Strasbuig  churches.  In  the  interest 
of  a  "  uniform  doctrine  and  confession,"  Marbach 
also  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.),  as  is 
shown  by  his  correspondence  from  1567  with  Jacob 
Andre&  and  Martin  Chemnitz.  Moreover,  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  Strasburg  theologians  to  sign  the 
Zerbst  Formula  (1571),  while  the  official  accept- 
ance of  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  opposed  by 
the  town  council.  In  the  Palatinate  he  assisted 
Elector  Ludwig,  in  1576,  to  restore  Lutheranism 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  He  was  likewise 
eminently  active  (1564-78)  in  Zweibrilcken  (see 
Wolfgang,  C!ount  Palatine).  This  lean,  stirring, 
industrious  Uttle  man  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
sincere  piety,  which  did  not  exclude  personal 
irritability,  petty  intrigues,  and  doubtful  methods 
in  the  heat  of  conflict.  Against  the  Jesuits  and  the 
superstitions  favored  by  them  he  published  a 
vigorous  treatise,  Von  Mirakdn  und  Wunderzeichen 
(1571).  Paul  GrOnberq. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  Marbach's  own  writings;  Die 
Straa^ntrffer  KirtJienordnung  of  1588;  the  ChrUtliche 
Leichpredigt,  Strasburg,  1612;  G.  Obrecht,  Patriatiaehe 
Oedenkrede,  ib.  1050;  J.  Fecht,  Hi9t  ecd.  9<BctUi  xvi.,  »up- 
pUmerUum,  Durlach,  1683.  Consult:  W.  T.  RAhrich, 
GescKuhU  der  Reformation  im  EfUaae,  toL  ill,  Strasburg, 
1832;  various  essays  in  W.  Homing,  Beitr&ge  zur  Kir- 
cKenaeaehidUe  dee  EUaeeee,  ib.  1881-03;  W.  Homing.  Dr, 
Johann  Marbach,  BettrOoe  zu  deeeen  LAenthUd,  ib.  1887; 
idem,  Handbuch  der  Oeechichte  der  evanoeli9ch4utheriedien 
Kirche  in  Straeaburg,  ib.  1003;  F.  Hubert.  Die  Straaaburger 
liiurgiedien  Ordnungen  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformaium,  G6t- 
tingen,  1000;  J.  M.  Reu,  QueUen  xur  Geediichts  dee  kirt^ 
2tcA«n  UfUerrichte  .  .  .  1630-1600,  i.  1.  pp.  141-154. 
Gat«r8loh,  1004;  T.  Ceroid,  GeecMchte  der  KircKe  St, 
Niklaua  in  Strauhwrg,  Strasburg,  1004. 

MARBECK,  PIL6RAM:  Anabaptist  leader  and 
author;  b.  at  Rattenberg  (23  m.  e.n.e.  of  Innsbruck) 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  in  or 
near  Augsburg  c.  1547.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  communion,  but  left  it  in  early 
manhood  and  about  1522-23  became  a  "  promulgsr 
tor  of  the  Wittenberg  Gospel."  But  he  found  that 
*'  where  God's  word  was  preached  in  the  Lutheran 
way  a  fleshly  freedom  followed  in  its  trail "  and 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  Lutheranism.  About 
1525-26  he  **  accepted  baptism  as  a  witness  of  the 
obedience  of  faith,  having  regard  in  this  solely  to 
God's  word  and  command  ''  (his  own  account  in 
his  disputation  with  Butzer).  He  became  an  expert 
engineer  and  in  1525  was  appointed  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  a  responsible  position  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  mines  of  that  region.  Early  in  1528 
be  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  and  punished  as 


an  Anabaptist  and  made  his  way  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  toleration  and  employment 
(J.  Walch,  Deca8  fabuUirum  humani  generis^  Augs- 
burg, 1606).  But  persecution  had  already  begun 
in  Augsburg  and  in  October  he  went  to  Strasbuig, 
where  his  engineering  skill  was  called  into  use.  At 
this  time  Strasburg  contained  a  greater  number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  Anabaptist  leaders  than 
any  other  city.  Marbeck's  force  of  character,  at- 
tractive personality,  intellectual  vigor,  blameless 
Christian  walk,  literary  skill,  and  generosity  brought 
him  marked  consideration  among  his  fellow  believers 
and  at  first  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  leading 
Evangelical  pastors,  Butzer,  Capito,  Zell,  and 
Blaurer.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  Margaretha 
Blaurer  (q.v.)  to  such  an  extent  that  she  protected 
him  as  far  as  she  was  able  from  persecuting  meas- 
ures when  Butzer  turned  against  him  and  rebuked 
Butzer  for  his  intolerance.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  evil  of  infant  baptism,  he  was  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  win  not  only  the  masses  but  the  preach- 
ers to  antipedobaptist  views.  The  publication  of 
two  books  in  support  of  his  position  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment (October,  1531);  but  because  of  his 
engineering  skill  he  was  liberated  without  promis- 
ing to  desist.  On  Dec.  9,  at  his  own  request,  he 
engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Butzer,  the  record  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  In  twenty-eight  arti- 
cles he  defended  the  antipedobaptist  position  with 
a  logical  acumen  rarely  excelled.  But  the  council 
decreed  his  banishment  and  after  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  Anabaptists  he  departed  for  Ulm  and  soon 
settled  again  in  Augsburg.  Until  his  death  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  antipedobaptist  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg. 
In  1542  he  published  an  exposition  of  his  views  on 
baptism,  sin,  hereditary  sin,  divine  worship,  magis- 
tracy, and  the  Lord's  Supper  (Vermahnung  auch  gam 
klarer  grundlicher  und  unwideraprechlicher  Bericht  gu 
wahrer  Chriatlicher  ewig  beatandiger  Bruder-Vereini-^ 
gung).  This  brought  him  into  controversy  with 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  followers.  A.  H.  Newman. 
Bibuggraphy:  J.  Loserth,  Zwei  bioorapKiache  Skiaaen  aua 
der  Wiedert&ufer  in  Tirol,  Innsbruck,  1805;  T.  W.  Rdh- 
rich,  ZHT,  1860;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  OeachiefUe  dea  mUn- 
ateriedien  Aufmhre,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1860;  J.  W.  Baum, 
Capito  und  Bucer,  Elberfeld.  1860;  L.  Keller.  Bin  Apoatd 
der  Wiedert&ufer,  Leipsio,  1882;  C.  Gerbert.  OeachiehU  der 
Stnuaburger  Sedenbewegung  aur  Zeit  der  R^ormation, 
Strasburg,  1880;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiat.  df  AntirPedo- 
baptiam,  pp.  240-253,  Philadelphia.  1807.  Sidelights  are 
cast  by  the  writings  and  letters  of  the  contemporary  re- 
ligious leaders,  Bucer,  Capito,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  others. 

MARBURG  BIBLE.  See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
I.,  §3. 

MARBURG,  CONFERENCE  OF:  A  gathering 
of  Protestant  theologians  at  Marburg  Oct.  2-4, 
1529.  The  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
already  assumed  considerable  dimensions,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1526  the  Diet  of  Speyer  convened; 
therefore  the  Protestants  took  pains 
Preliminaxy  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  order  to 

Negotia-  present  a  united  front  to  their  oppo- 
tions.  nents.  The  efforts  at  harmony  origi- 
nated among  the  Strasburg  theologians, 
but  were  frustrated  by  Luther's  firm  adherence 
to  his  convictions.  An  attempt  of  Butzer  in  the 
summer  of  1526  to  influence  Luther  through  Justus 
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Jonas  was  also  without  result.  Jonas  first  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  by  a  personal  meeting  of  the 
leaders  a  remedy  might  be  found;  but  it  was  Jo- 
hann  Haner,  former  preacher  of  the  cathedral  in 
WOrsburg,  who  approached  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  with  the  proposal  of  a  conference.  Ulrich  of 
WOrttemberg  used  his  influence  upon  the  young 
prince  for  the  same  purpose.  From  the  beginning 
political  machinations  were  a  factor  in  the  efforts 
at  harmony.  In  Feb.,  1528,  Duke  Ulrich  invited 
(Eoolampadius  and  Butzer  to  the  court  of  the  land- 
grave at  Marbuig,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  support  of  Philip  for  the  South  Germans. 
PhUip,  however,  was  very  anxious  to  bring  together 
Luther  and  (Ecolampadius,  and  the  development 
of  affairs  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  about  1529  niade  it 
necessary  to  strive  for  agreement.  The  Strasburg 
theologians  presented  at  Speyer  a  formula  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  so  skilfully  concealed  the  op- 
position of  the  contending  parties  as  to  offer  a  basis 
for  a  temporary  alliance  between  Saxony,  Hesse,  Nu- 
remberg, Strasburg,  and  Ulm  on  Apr.  22, 1529.  The 
leading  authorities,  however,  saw  that  these  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  would  lead  to  a  result  only  in  case 
of  a  real  agreement  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
landgrave  therefore  invited  Zwingli  on  the  same 
day  to  a  religious  conference,  and  Zwingli  declared 
his  willingness  to  attend.  The  theologians  of  Wit- 
tenberg took  a  different  attitude.  Melanchthon 
was  evidently  offended  by  the  political  nature  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  Luther  dissuaded  the 
elector  from  giving  his  consent  because  "  no  im- 
provement was  to  be  hoped  for  among  the  princi- 
pal opponents  "  (Zwingli),  even  if  the  members  of 
the  conference  should  come  to  an  agreement.  After 
June  10  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  received  a 
formal  invitation  from  Philip  to  meet  at  Marbui^g. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  elector,  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon gave  their  final  consent  on  July  8,  but 
unwillingly  and  with  no  hope  of  good  results.  The 
landgrave,  however,  persevered,  and  Zwingli  was 
full  of  seal,  both  aiming  at  a  great  political  alliance 
of  all  Evangelical  states.  Neither  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  nor  the  elector  knew  of  the  political  in- 
tentions of  the  landgrave. 

On  Sept.  27,  1529,  Zwingli  and  Ulrich  Funk  from 
Zurich,  (Ecolampadius  and  Rudolph  Frey  from 
Basel,  Butzer,  Hedio,  and  Jacob  Sturm  from  Stras- 
burg arrived  at  Marburg.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  Luther,  Zwingli  had  come  to  an 
The  understanding  with  the  landgrave  on 
Conference,  political  questions;  but  in  order  to 
make  it  effective,  it  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  Luther.  He  arrived  at  Marbui^  on  Sept. 
30,  with  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  Veit  Diet- 
rich and  Georg  R6rer  from  Wittenberg,  Myconius 
from  Gotha,  Menius  and  Eberhard  von  der  Thann 
from  Eisenach.  Duke  Ulrich  of  WOrttembeig  ar- 
rived the  same  night.  The  colloquy  began  on  Oct. 
2,  after  the  arrival  of  the  South  German  Lutherans 
Osiander,  Brenz,  and  Stephan  Agricola.  Although 
a  great  crowd  had  gathered  at  Marburg,  only  fifty 
to  sixty  persons  were  admitted.  At  the  beginning 
it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per should  be  the  primary  point  of  discussion. 
Luther  adhered  to  the  plain  and  simple  words  of 


Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,"  which  he  wrote  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  table,  rejecting  any  metaphor^ 
ical  interpretation.  (Ecolampadius,  who  replied 
first,  started  from  John  vi.  and  then  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  numerous  metaphors  in  Holy  Scripture, 
which  Luther,  of  course,  did  not  deny.  What  he 
demanded,  however,  was  justification  for  the  as- 
sumption of  a  metaphor  in  the  passage  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  where  the  text  is  clear  without  it.  He  also 
declared  that  he  in  no  way  rejected  the  spiritual 
eating,  as  mentioned  in  John  vi.  53;  he  even  re- 
garded it  as  necessary,  but  from  this,  he  said,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  bodily  eating  instituted  and 
commanded  by  Ghrist  was  of  no  use  or  unneces- 
sary. This  was  the  point  on  which  the  controversy 
hinged — ^whether  beside  spiritual  eating  which  both 
parties  equally  emphasised,  bodily  eating  was  also 
necessary.  A  further  point  of  debate  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  CJhrist,  which 
Zwingli  rejected  on  the  basis  of  Rom.  viii.  3;  Phil, 
ii.  7;  Heb.  ii.  7.  The  characteristic  difference  in 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Zwingli  and  Luther 
showed  itself  in  their  estimate  of  reason.  Luther 
conceded  to  it  no  right  of  decision  in  questions  of 
faith,  while  Zwingli  replied  that  God  would  not  pro- 
pose to  us  for  our  belief  anything  inconceivable.  At 
the  end  of  the  debate  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished. Then  Butzer,  as  chief  representative  of  the 
Strasburg  theologians,  stated  their  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  baptism,  etc.,  and  asked  Luther 
for  a  testimony  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  Luther  did  not 
comply  with  his  request.  "Our  spirit  and  your  spirit 
do  not  agree,"  he  said;  for  the  same  spirit  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  dwell  in  people  who  simply  believed 
the  woxd  of  Christ  and  those  who  vehemently  com- 
bated it  and  gave  it  the  lie.  Therefore  he  wished  to 
leave  his  opponents  to  the  judgment  of  God;  they 
might  teach  as  they  thought  it  justifiable  before  God . 
Thus  the  official  negotiations  were  ended,  but 
still  the  landgrave  hoped  to  succeed  by  personal 
influence  in  his  efforts  at  union.  Luther  now  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 

most  important  points  of  doctrine  on 
Articles  of  which  an  agreement  was  possible.  Thus 
Marburg,    originated    on    Oct.    4   the   so-called 

"  Articles  of  Marburg."  Fourteen 
theses  testified  to  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  faith  and  justification, 
the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  good  works,  confession, 
secular  authority,  tradition  or  human  order,  and 
infant  baptism.  The  fifteenth  article,  on  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  confesses  as 
uniform  doctrine  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it 
in  both  kinds  and  rejection  of  the  mass,  and  also 
that  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  is 
principally  necessary  for  every  Christian.  As  to 
the  disputed  point  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christian 
charity  should  be  shown  toward  each  other.  The 
dociunent  was  signed  in  three  copies  by  the  ten 
official  participants  in  the  colloquy,  Luther,  Jonas, 
Melanchthon,  Osiander,  Agricola,  Brenz,  (Ecolam- 
padius, Butser,  Hedio,  and  Zwingli.  By  signing 
the  articles,  Zwingli  had  evidently  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  concession  in  the  interest  of  his  great 
plans.  Not  entirely  without  reason,  Melanchthon 
thought  that  the  Swiss  had  '*  followed  Luther's 
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opinion."    As  the  Wittenberg  circle  had  no  icfea 

of  the  political  machinations  which  called  forth 

Zwingli's  love  of  peace,  they  naturally  carried  away 

an  impression  of  the  complete  humiliation  of  their 

opponents.    But  Zwiogli  ascribed  the  victory  not  less 

to  himself  and  explained  the  articles  in  his  own  sense. 

It  Boon  became  obvious  that  instead  of  bridging 

over  the  opposition,  the  conference  of  Marburg  had 

brought  it  to  fuller  expressicm.  (T.  Kolde  ) 

Bibuioohapht:    The  Articles  were  printed  by  H.  Heppe, 

Die  16  Marburffer  AHikel,  Cassel,  1854;    by  Bindseil,  in 

CR,  zxvi.  122-127;    and  by  T.  Kolde,  in  Die  Augtburo- 

iaehe  Konfe»9ion^  pp.  110  eqq.,  Gotha,  1896.     Sources  for 

the  history  are  the  Opera  of  Zwingli,  ed.  Schuler  and 

Scholthdas,  vols.  vii.-viii.;    the  Brief e  of  Luther,  ed.  De 

Wette,    vols,    iii-ir.,    or   Enders'    Luthere   Briefweched, 

Tol.  vii.;    in  T.  Kolde,  Analecta  LtUherana,  Gotha,  1893; 

tbe  Briefweehe^  of  J.  Jonas,  ed.  Kawerau,  Halle,   1884 

•qq.;    the  reports  of  contemporariee  such  as  Melanohthon, 

in  CR,  i.  1099  sqq.;    of  Jonas,  ib.,  p.  1096;    of  Butser  in 

his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  Strasburg,  1530.     Consult 

further:  L.  K.  Schmidt,  Dae  RdtgionegeeprUdi  tu  Marburg , 

16t9,  Marburg,  1840;  J.  Kradolfer,  DaeMarbwrgerReUgione- 

geeprOeh,  16B9,  Berlin,   1871;    Schirrmaoher,  Brief e  und 

Ahten  tur  OeeehidUe  dee  Rdigionegeepr&du  su  Marburg, 

1689,  Gotha,  1876;    M.  Lens,  ZKQ,  m  (1879),  28  sqq.. 

220  eqq.,  429  sqq.;   A.  Erichson,  Dae  Marburger  Religione- 

geeprOdi,  1689,  Strasburg,   1880;    Egli,  in   Theologiecker 

Zeiteekrifi  aue  der  SdiweU,  i  (1884),  1  sqq.;   F.  H.  Foster. 

in  BMioUuea  Sacra,  April,   1887,   pp.  363-369;    Scha€F, 

ChrieHan  Church,  vi  629-653;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Hial,  Ref., 

i.  352-359;  the  literature  under  Jon  as,  Justin;    Lttther; 

Melanchthon;  Zwinolz;  and  also  the  principal  vorks  on 

the  Reformation. 

MARCA,  mGr^'ca^  PIERRE  DE:  French  theo- 
logian and  prelate;  b.  at  the  ch&teau  of  Gant,  near 
Psu  (56  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bayonne),  Jan.  24,  1594;  d.  in 
Paria  June  29,  1662.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Auch  and  then  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  beginning  his  public  life 
in  1615  at  Pau,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
B^am.  When  the  country  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1620  he  rendered  important  services  to  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  named  president  of  the  parlement 
which  replaced  the  former  independent  council. 
He  occupied  this  post  till  1639,  when  he  was  simi- 
moned  to  Paris  to  join  the  coimcil  of  state.  He 
bad  already  published  some  small  treatises  and  a 
Histaire  de  Biam  (Paris,  1640;  new  ed.,  Pau,  1894), 
and  now  took  part  in  the  exciting  discussion  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  at  the  request  of 
Richelieu.  His  De  concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii 
seu  de  libertatibus  ecdesia  OaUicancB  (vol.  L,  1641) 
was  put  on  the  Index  in  1642;  but  Richelieu  re- 
warded him  by  the  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of 
Conserans  in  1643.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  in 
orders;  and  his  book  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing papal  confirmation  imtil  1648,  when,  after  he 
had  published  a  submission  to  the  censure  of  the 
Holy  See  (1646)  and  another  book,  De  singiUari 
primatu  Petri  (1647),  in  which  he  controverted  the 
theory  that  the  Church  had  originally  had  two 
beads,  Peter  and  Paul,  he  was  taken  back  into 
favor.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  but  could 
not  take  possession  of  his  bishopric  until  1651.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  named  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  but  again,  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  Jan- 
senism, did  not  obtain  the  papal  confirmation  imtil 
1654.  In  1656,  however,  he  supported  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism  in  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy.    The  king  employed  him  m  both 


political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  after  Ma- 
zarin's  death  in  1661  wished  to  have  him  near  at 
hand.  He  was  accordingly  named  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris  in  Feb.,  1662,  and  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  June,  but  died  three  days  after  the  news 
of  Us  confirmation  arrived.  Baluze  issued  a  new 
edition  of  his  De  concordia,  which  now  appeared 
complete  in  print  for  the  first  time  (1663).  Al- 
though it  was  again  condemned  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  the  next  year,  Baluze  issu^  new 
editions  in  1669  and  1704,  and  it  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  since.  Collections  of  smaller  treatises 
were  posthumously  published  by  De  Faget  in  1669 
and  by  Baluze  in  1681.  (J.  F.  von  Schultb.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Brief  biographies  appeared  in  the  editions 
by  Baluze  and  De  Fa^et^  P.  Bayle.  Dictionary  Hietorieal 
and  critical,  iv.  08-104,  London,  1737  (quotes  from  souroet 
which  well  illustrate  the  text). 

MARCELLA:  Roman  Christian  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  She  came  of  a  wealthy  family 
and  married  early,  but  when  her  husband  died 
seven  months  after  the  marriage,  she  made  a  vow 
of  perpetual  celibacy  and  gave  aU  her  goods  to  her 
relatives  and  the  poor.  When  Jerome  came  to 
Rome  in  382  she  became  his  friend  and  studied  the 
Scriptures  with  him.  When  Rufinus  translated 
Origen's  work  "  On  First  Principles  "  she  herself 
went  to  Pope  Anastasius  and  showing  him  the  he- 
retical passages  induced  him  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen.  At  the  sack  of  Rome  in  410, 
she  was  tortured  by  the  Goths,  who  sought  to 
make  her  reveal  her  supposed  wealth,  and  died 
shortly  afterward. 
Bibliography:   The  chief  source  of  information  on  her  Ufe 

and  character  is  Jerome's  letters,  especially  no.  127,  Eng. 

transl.  in  ANF,  vi.  263-268;   cf.  DCB,  iii  803. 

MARCELLIAIVS:  The  followers  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra  (q.v.). 

MARCELLINISTS:  A  heretical  sect  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  consisting  of  the 
adherents  of  Marcellina,  a  pupil  of  Carpocrates 
(q.v.),  whose  system  of  Gnosticism  she  taught  with 
much  success  in  Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop 
(cf.  Irenaeus,  Haer.,  I.,  xxv.  6,  ANF,  i.  361). 

MARCELLINUS,  mar"cel-li'nus:  Pope  June  30, 
206,  probably  to  Oct.  25, 304.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  Nicephorus,  and  the  Chronographon  Syn- 
tomon;  other  early  sources  omit  his  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  apostasy  ascribed  to  him.  Eusebius 
says  that  Marcellinus  succeeded  Caius  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Diocletian  (a  statement  confirmed  by  the 
Catalogue  Liberianue),  and  adds  (Hiet.  ecd.,  VII., 
xxxii.  1)  that  "  persecution  overtook  him."  While 
this  implies  more  than  that  the  persecution  merely 
occurred  during  his  bishopric,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  that  Marcellinus  was  a  martyr,  de- 
spite the  statement  of  Theodoret  (Hist,  eccl.,  i.  2) 
that  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  persecu- 
tion. The  Liber  pontificalia,  on  the  authority  of  a 
lost  Paseio  Martini,  probably  dating  from  the 
fifth  century,  expressly  states  that  Marcellinus,  a 
Roman  by  birth  and  the  son  of  Projectus,  became 
a  ihurifi^ma  in  the  persecution,  but  quickly  repented 
of  his  apostasy  and  was  beheaded.  This  is  denied 
by  Augustine,  but  the  Donatists  knew  of  the  accu- 
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sation  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a 
Ck)uncil  of  Sinuessa  forged  in  501.    There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  he  actually  lapsed 
for  a  time  and  later  made  atonement,  but  his  martyr- 
dom is  improbable.    The  only  detail  known  con- 
cerning his  administration  is  that  he  enlarged  the 
Roman  catacombs.  The  Pseudo-Isidore  contains  two 
spurious  decretals  of  this  pope.      (A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuoorarht:  The  louroM  ar«  indicated  in  the  text.  Con- 
■ult  lAber  pofUi/laalUt  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Omi.  pont. 
Rom.  i  (1898),  41-42;    and  the  critical   iketch  in  DCD, 
Hi.  804-806,  where  the  lourcee  are  adequately  diecuied. 

KARCELLUS:  The  name  of  two  popes. 
MarcellusL:  Pope  308-309.  According  to  the 
Liber  pontificalia  a  Roman  by  birth,  he  succeeded 
Marcellinus  after  a  vacancy  of  four  year9  (not  seven 
as  the  Liber  pontificalia  and  the  Cataloffua  Liber^ 
ianita  give)  due  to  the  persecution.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  Maxentius,  not,  however,  as  a  Christian, 
but  on  account  of  the  fierce  quarrels  which  then 
vexed  the  Roman  church  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
lapsed,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  seek  peace  by 
the  banishment  of  the  beads  of  both  parties.  He 
seems  not  to  have  died  in  exile,  and  was  appai^ 
ently  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  Little 
else  is  known  of  him  with  any  certainty.  The  as- 
sertion that  he  delivered  the  sacred  books  to  the 
heathen  and  offered  incense  rests  on  a  confusion 
with  his  predecessor  arising  from  the  similarity  of 
their  names.  (A.  Harnacx.) 

Bxblioqbapbt:  Liber  ponHflcaUM,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MQH, 
Gmt.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1888).  43-44,  ed.  Duchesne,  l  166. 
Pane,  1886;  B.  Platina,  Live»  of  the  Popm,  I  64-66,  Lon- 
don, n.d.;   Bower,  Popea,  i.  40--41. 

Marcellus  IL  (Maroello  Cervini):  Pope  1555; 
b.  at  Montefano,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  May  6, 
1501;  d.  at  Rome  Biay  1,  1555.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal under  Paul  III.  in  1539,  and  was  papal  legate 
during  the  opening  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  belonged  to  the  party  which  strove  for  a  reform 
of  the  Church  on  medieval  principles.  Great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  results  to  follow  from  his 
pontificate,  but  it  lasted  only  from  Apr.  10  to 
May  1,  and  gave  him  no  time  to  take  any  decisive 
steps.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoosafrt:  P.  Polidoro,  D«  vilo.  oeatU  €t  moribua  Mar- 
eeUi  11.,  Rome,  1744  (depends  upon  a  MS.  life  by  the 
brother  of  MarodluB);  Ranke.  Popm,  I  212,  iii  153-156; 
Bower,  Popm,  ill  318. 

KARCELLUS:  The  name  of  five  Christian 
martyrs  besides  Marcellus  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.). 

1.  A  certain  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Prefect  Priscus  at  Chalon-sur- 
Sadne  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  probably 
in  140.  His  festival  is  appointed  for  Sept.  4,  but 
some  throw  doubt  on  the  historicity  of  the  legend. 

2.  Marcellus  the  Centurion,  beheaded  at  Tingis 
(Tangier)  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, probably  in  298,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  sacrifices. 

8.  A  third  Marcellus,  bom  at  Rome,  was  martyred, 
according  to  tradition,  at  Aigenton-sur-Creuse  (165 
m.  s.  w.  of  Paris)  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Flee- 
ing from  the  persecutions  of  this  emperor  to  the  city 
where  he  was  fated  to  die,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prefect  Heraclius  by  his  miracles  and 


was  scourged  and  roasted  without  being  harmed. 
He  was  accordingly  beheaded,  while  his  friend 
Anastasius  was  scouiged  to  death.  Both  these 
martyrs  are  coounemorated  on  June  29. 

4.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apamea  (the  modem 
Kalaat  al-Madik,  120  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut)  was  burned 
to  death  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
by  a  pagan  mob  roused  by  his  destruction  of  their 
temples. 

5.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Die,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
non, and  died  a  prisoner  of  the  Arians  at  Die  (100 
m.  n.  of  Marseilles),  early  in  the  sixth  century.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  as  bishop  and  at  his  conse- 
cration a  dove  descended  on  his  head.  Refusing 
to  accept  Arian  teachings,  however,  he  was  im- 
prisoned until  his  death.  His  festival  is  appointed 
for  Apr.  9.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

MARCELLUS  OF  ANCYRA:    Bishop  of  Ancyra 
(the  modem  Angora,  220  m.  s.e.  of  Constantinople); 
b.  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century; 
d.  about  374.    He  took  part  as  bishop  in  the  synod 
held  at  Ancyra  apparently  in  314,  and 
Eaxly  Life;  eleven  years  later  was  a  somewhat  in- 
Trinitarian  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  Arians  at 
Doctrine.    Nicsea.    In  335,  however,  he  attracted 
attention  by  a  book  of  which  little  is 
known,  being  extant  only  in  fragments.     His  work 
was  evoked  primarily  by  a  treatise  of  the  Lucian- 
istic  Asterius,  although  it  formed  a  general  attack 
upon  both  the  living  and  the  dead  leaders  of  the 
great   Eusebian  party.    His  polemic  was  aimed 
against  the  Eusebian  and  Arian  doctrine  of  three 
divine  hypostases,  which  had  been  received  from  the 
teachings  of  Origen.    Perceiving  the  pagan  basis  of 
this  doctrine,  Biaroellus  opposed  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  inferiority  which  it  impli^  but  also 
its  polytheistic  coloring.     A  rigid  defender  of  mono- 
theism, he  acknowledged  only  one  God,  although 
he  recognised  a  certain  differentiation  in  him.    Pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  world  God 
Doctrine    had  been  simply  a  "  monad,"  but  with 
of  the      the  formation  of  the  universe  the  first 
Trinity,     period  of  salvation  was  introduced  by 
the  "  procession  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
was  eternal  in  God  and  has  since  remained  the  "  op- 
erative activity"  of  God.    In  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  it  became,  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form, 
"  divided  from  the  Father  by  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,"  though  it  existed  potentially  in  the  Father 
not  only  throughout  the  period  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  incarnation,  but  also  afterwards,  so 
that  God  and  the  Logos  are  not  to  be  separated,  and 
the  eye  of  faith  accordingly  sees  the  Father  in 
Christ  (John  xiv.  9).    In  like  manner  Marcellus  re- 
gards the  Spirit  as  contained  within  the  Logos  until 
Jesus  breathed  on  his  disciples  and  bade  them  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xx.  22),  after  which  it 
proceeded  operatively  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
therefore,  Marcellus  taught  binitarianism,  but  after 
this  event  "the  monad  was  extended  into  a  triad." 
Nevertheless,  this  '*  extension  "  did  not  produce  a 
dismption  of  the  "monad,"  which  is  "potentially 
indivisible,"  so  that  the  Father,  the  Logos,  and 
the  Spirit  are  one  God.    After  the  parusia,  when 
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Christ  will  appear  in  the  flesh,  both  the  Logos  and 
the  Spirit  will  be  wholly  reunited  with  God,  and  the 
"  monad  "  will  again  exist  as  it  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  the  man 
Christ  will  then  have  an  end  (cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  28),  but 
the  Logos,  whose  power  has  neither  beginning  nor 
interruption,  will  then,  again  existing  in  the  Father, 
retain  the  divine  omnipotenoe  which  he  had  never 
lost. 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra  accordingly  taught  trinita- 
rian  monotheism,  which  in  its  development  from  a 
"  monad  "  to  a  "  triad  "  formed  part  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  in  this  teaching  his  theological  in- 
terests were  centered.  He  emphasized  the  thought 
that  the  "  non-incarnate  Word  **  is  called  merely 
Logos  and  not  Son  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly referred  the  terms  "  Son  of  God,"  "  image 
of  the  invisible  God,"  and  "  first-bom  of  every 
creature  "  (Col.  i.  15),  as  well  as  all  Biblical  desig- 
nations of  Christ  except  the  Logos-concept,  to  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  thus  escaped  the  Eusebian 
assumption  of  a  "  creation  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
destroyed  the  doctrine  of  its  eternity,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that 
the  historic  Christ  was  "  God  appearing  in  hiunan 
form  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  the  perfect  man." 

The  Eusebian  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  336 

oondenmed  the  work  of  Marcellus  as  heretical,  since 

it  assumed  that  the  Son  began  with  his  birth  by 

Mary  and  also  postulated  an  end  of  his  kingdom. 

He  was  accordingly  anathematized,  the 

Teachings  destruction  of  his  book  was  ordered, 
Condemned;  his  followers,  who  seem  to  have  been 
Later  Life,  numerous  in  Galatia,  were  bidden  to 
return  to  orthodoxy,  and  Basil  was 
apparently  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  bishop  of 
Ancyra.  Where  Marcellus  went  after  his  deposi- 
tion is  unknown,  but  the  death  of  Constantine  in 
337  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  see.  That  he 
was  formally  reinstated  seems  scarcely  probable, 
but  at  all  events  his  reappearance  in  Ancyra  re- 
sulted in  tumultuous  scenes.  He  was  again  con- 
demned at  a  second  synod  in  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  part  of  338  or  the  early  part  of  339,  and  in 
the  simmier  of  the  latter  year  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  declared  to  be  innocent.  He  then  left 
Rome,  and  is  next  found  at  the  Synod  of  Sardica 
in  343,  where  he  was  condemned  for  the  third  time 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  but  was  again  acquitted  by 
the  Western.  Of  his  subsequent  fortunes  little  is 
known.  According  to  Sozomen,  he  returned  to 
Ancyra  as  bishop,  only  to  be  again  expelled  in  350, 
but  the  assertion  is  supported  by  scant  evidence. 
He  was  repeatedly  condemned  both  by  the  Homoi- 
ousians  and  the  younger  Nioene  school,  while  in  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  his  doctrines  were  not 
discussed  at  any  synod  between  343  and  c.  380,  al- 
though Basil  complained  that  the  Occident  had  no 
words  of  blame  for  the  teachings  of  Marcellus. 
Where  he  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  long 
life  is  unknown,  nor  are  the  place  and  exact  date 
of  his  death  determined.  He  is  said  by  Jerome  to 
have  written  many  works  against  the  Arians,  although 
none  are  now  extant.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  many  followers  in  Galatia,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  they  actually  understood  and  accepted 


his  teachings.  A  committee  sent  apparently  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, from  Ancyra  to  Athanasius,  who  was  mis- 
trustful of  Marcellus,  though  he  never  polemized 
against  him,  presented  a  symbol  which  accepted  the 
definition  of  the  Son  given  in  the  Nioene  Creed,  but 
spoke  of  only  one  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  and 
also  revealed  other  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mar- 
cellus. He  left  no  representative  of  his  theology, 
however,  and  MaroelUanism  remained  an  impei^ 
Bonal  heresy.  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Dama- 
sus  c.  380,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  the  first  canon 
of  the  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  the 
name  of  Marcellus  was  placed  on  the  list  of  heretics 
in  the  West  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Christology  of  Marcellus 
recalls  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (see  Mon- 
archianism),  if  the  historic  Christ  be  regarded  as 
the  *'  new  man  "  and  the  Logos  or  Spirit  in  him 
be  considered  undivided  from  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  historic  Christ  is,  in  his 
Position  in  teaching,  also  "  God  manifest  in  the 
the  History  flesh."  Both  these  views  appear  side 
of  l>ogma«  by  side  in  the  system  of  Marcellus, 
as  they  do  in  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tology of  the  early  Church  before  Apollinaris 
and  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Any  estimate  of 
the  position  of  Marcellus  in  the  history  of  dogma 
must  proceed,  therefore,  from  the  twofold  assump- 
tion that  his  general  conception  of  Christianity  was 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Irensus  and  that  the  creed 
of  Sardica  represented  his  economic  trinitarian 
"  monotheism."  A  remarkable  similarity  with  the 
latter  document  is  shown  by  the  views  of  Phceba- 
dius  of  Aginnum  and  the  older  writings  of  Hilary, 
while  both  Tertullian  and  Novatian  are  in  harmony 
with  Marcellus  in  their  development  of  the  "  monad  " 
into  a  ''  triad  "  in  the  course  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. These  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  the 
agreement  of  Marcellus  with  Irenseus,  find  their 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  tra- 
dition of  the  pre-apologetic  age,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  '*  binitarianism  "  of  Hennas,  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  as  well 
as  in  many  Gnostic  systems;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  these  traditions  may  have  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  both  Marcellus  and  Irenieus  lived, 
and  where  both  modalistic  Monarchianism  and 
Montanism  flourished.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Biblzoobapht:  In  Marcdliana  (G^ittingen,  1794)  C.  H.  G. 
Rettberg  carefully  collected  the  fragments  of  Marcellus' 
writings,  cf.  MPO,  xviii.;  they  are  also  in  Klostermann's 
ed.  of  Eusebius'  "Against  Marcellus,"  Leipeic,  1906.  Earlier 
discussions  are  antiquated  by  T.  Zahn,  MarceUua  von  An- 
cyna,  Qotha,  1867.  Consult  further:  Hefele,  CcncxLienge' 
achickte^  vol.  t;  Hamack,  Dogma,  passim,  consult  Index; 
R.  Seeberg,  Z^hrbudi  der  DoomenQetdiichU,  L  176-176, 
Leipsio,  1895;  F.  Loofs,  in  SUzungtberidUe  der  Berliner 
Akademie,  jAUoaophi^ch-hUtoritdie  Klaue,  1902;  idem,  in 
Ahhandlunoen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1909,  pp.  1  sqq.; 
DCB,  iii  808-813  (excellent). 

MARCH,  DANIEL:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Millbury,  Mass.,  July  21, 1816;  d.  at  Wobum,  Mass., 
Mar.  2,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College 
(A.B.,  1840)  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1845,  after  having  been  principal  of 
Chester  Academy,  Vt.,  and  Fairfield  Academy,  Conn. 
He  held  successive  pastorates  at  Cheshire,  Conn, 
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(1845-48),  First  Congregational  Church,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  (1848-54),  First  Congregational  Church,  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.  (1855^1,  1876-93),  and  Clinton  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia  (1861-76).  After 
1893  he  waa  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Wobum.  In  theology  he  advocated 
"  practical,  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ."  He  wrote  Religion  for  Heart  and 
Home  (Wobum,  Mass.,  1858);  Walks  and  Homes  of 
Jesus  (Philadelphia,  1866);  Night  Scenes  in  the 
Bible  (1868);  Our  Father's  House  (1869);  Home 
Life  in  the  Bible  (1873) ;  From  Dark  to  Dawn  (1878) ; 
Days  of  the  Son  of  Man  (1881);  The  First  Khedive: 
Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  (Philadelphia,  1887); 
Morning  Light  in  Many  Lands  (Boston,  1891). 
Several  of  his  works  were  translated  into  Swedish 
and  German. 

KARCIAIIITES.    See  Messalianb. 

KARCION,  KARCIONITES. 

liardon'8  Life  (|  1). 

Hia  System  (|  2). 

Relation  to  Christiaiuty  and  the  New  Teetament  (|  3). 

His  Affiliations  and  Sisnificanoe  (|  4). 

His  School  and  Sect  (§  6). 

The  facts  of  the  early  career  of  Mardon  are  dif- 
ficult to  establish,  partly  because  of  the  tendency 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  whom  information  of 
him  IB  gained,  to  believe  and  report  damaging  stories 
concerning  heretics.  '  The  principal  sources  for  his 
life  are  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
z.  Marcion'B  Hippolytus,  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  and 
Life.  Tertullian,  and  these  writers  are  not 
in  entire  accord.  His  birthplace  is 
given  as  Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  and 
he  is  described  as  a  shipmaster  of  Pontus.  Tertul- 
lian tells  of  his  coming  from  Pontus  (c.  140)  and 
joining  the  diristian  community  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  warmth  of  his  faith  making  them  a  present  of 
200,000  sestertii  (Tertullian,  "  Against  Marcion," 
iv.  4;  Prascriptio,  xxx.;  ANF,  iii.  349,  257).  He 
speaks  of  his  differences  with  the  Roman  oonunu- 
nity,  of  his  exoonmiunication,  of  the  return  of  his 
gift,  and  of  his  attaching  himself  afterward  to  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Cerdo  (q.v.).  According  to  the 
same  authority  the  Marcionites  dated  the  time  of 
their  master's  separation  from  the  Chureh  115 
years  and  six  months  from  the  time  of  Christ 
("  Against  Marcion,"  i.  19;  ANF,  iii.  285).  This 
would  be  the  autumn  of  144.  Justin  in  his  first 
apology  written  about  150  (chaps,  xxvi.,  Iviii.) 
notices  the  great  activity  of  Marcion.  Irenseus 
(HcBT,  III.,  iv.  3)  speaks  of  Mareion's  flourishing 
under  the  episcopate  of  Anioetus  (154-165)  and 
tells  how  Polycarp  met  Marcion  and  addressed  him 
as  the  first-bom  of  Satan  (Hcer.  III.,  iii.  4,  iv.  3). 
These  give  the  few  certain  facts  in  regard  to  Mar- 
cion's  life,  his  separation  from  the  church  in  144, 
his  study  of  Gnosticism,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
separate  Christian  community. 

Of  the  genesis  of  Maroion's  thought  tradition 
gives  only  a  slight  insight.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Cerdo,  and,  according  to  Irenseus,  Cerdo  taught  that 
the  God  announced  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
could  not  be  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one 
was  known  and  the  other  unknown;  one  was  only 


just,  the  other  good.    On  this  basis  Marcion  erected 
and   developed  his  idea  of  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute distinction  between  Christian- 
2.  His      ity  and   Judaism.      His    comprehen- 
Syitem.     sive  work  bore  the  title  "  Antitheses/' 
and    was    a    semi-dogmatic    treatise 
contrasting  contradictory  sentences  from  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.    Tertullian  made  industrious  use 
of  this  work  in  his  reply  to  Marcion.    Origen  kne^nr 
of  it,  perhaps,  and  also  Ephraem,  but  Epiphanius 
and  Hippolytus  did  not  use  it.     Antithetical  sen^ 
tenoes  were  used  as  the  chief  arguments,  but  they 
were  fortified  by  examples  taken  from  other  pas- 
sages.   Mareion's  teaching  is  especially  remarkable 
for  its  lack  of  interest  in  metaphysical  questions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Cosmos  as  the  creation  of  the  supreme  God;    it 
was  the  production  of  a  demiurge.    "  Marcion  has 
with  the  help  of  demons  in  all  countries  largely 
contributed  to  the  expression  of  blasphemies  and 
to  the  refusal  to  recognize  as  God  the  creator  of 
our  world.    He  acknowledges  another  God  who 
because  he  is  essentially  greater  has  done  greater 
deeds  than  the  other  "  (Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi;  cf . 
ANFf  i.  171).    Marcion  differs  entirely  from  Valen- 
tinus  in  failing  to  discuss  eons.     Mareion's  thought 
concerns  itself  entirely  with  the  religious  records  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians.     His  demiurge  is  the 
creator  and  lord  of  all  men,  who  has,  however,  & 
chosen  people,  and  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament.    Mareion's  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament  convinced  him  that  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice   found   in  the  Old   Testament 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  that  of  love  and  good- 
ness as  represented  by  the  God  of  the  new  cove- 
nant (Tertullian,  "  Against  Marcion,"  I.,  vi.;  ANF, 
iii.  275).    The  creating  God  is  just  according  to  the 
maxim,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"; 
this  maxim  was  expressly  annulled  by  the  good 
God  (Matt.  V.  38-39).    The  God  of  creation  caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  the  good  God  in 
Christ  forbade  his  disciples  from  doing  this  (II  Kings 
i.;   Luke  ix.  54-55);    stealing  was  encouraged  by 
the  God  of  creation  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xii. 
35-36)  and  forbidden  in  the  New;  the  creation  God 
is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient;    he  had  to 
investigate  what  Adam  was  doing  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  in  Sodom.    The  good  God  knows  all 
things  and   is  all-powerful.    The  Old  Testament 
with  its  ceremonial  law  and  its  low  standard  of 
morality  is  quite  fitted  to  the  creation  God,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  book  should  have  recognition 
among  Christians.     Marcion  did  not  employ  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  he  accepted 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  with  its  miracles 
and   its  prophecies.    He   acknowledged   that   the 
creation  God  was  to  send  a  Messiah  to  collect  the 
chosen  people  in  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  the  whole 
earth  and  to  exereise  judgment  upon  heathen  and 
sinners.     It  is  at  this  point  that  the  good  God  is 
introduced;    before  this  he  was  imknown  in  the 
world  of  the  demiuige  who  did  not  even  suspect 
his  existence,  but  the  plan  of  the  demiurge  the 
good  God  could  not  allow  to  be  carried  out     He 
wishes  to  be  merciful  to  sinners  and  to  free  all  from 
the  bonds  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.    He  determined 
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therefore  to  appear  in  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  but  Marcion  took  no  interest  in  the  nature 
of  the  union  between  the  two,  though  on  this  point 
he  must  be  called  a  docetist  (see  Docetism;  Gnos- 
ticism). In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lukc^^Marcion  made 
an  arbitrary  change  in  the  text  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  inmiediate  appearance  of  God  in  the  world: 
"  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  God 
came  down  to  Capernaum  and  taught  on  the  sab- 
bath days."  In  order  to  influence  the  Jews,  Christ 
attempted  to  adapt  himself  to  their  conditions, 
calling  himself  the  Messiah;  but  in  all  his  activity 
be  showed  himself  the  opposite  of  the  demiurge; 
while  the  demiuige  only  approved  of  just  persons, 
Christ  called  to  himself  pubUcans  and  sinners  and 
those  who  were  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  lepers  were  unclean;  Christ  touched 
them.  Elisha  healed  one  individual  by  water; 
Christ  healed  many  through  his  word.  The  demi- 
urge sent  bears  against  the  children  in  order  to 
avenge  their  mockery  of  Elisha;  Christ  bade  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  him.  The  Messiah  of  the  demi- 
urgi^  was  sent  to  gather  together  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion,  Christ  is  to  free  all  men.  Judaism  is 
restricted  to  one  people;  all  peoples  furnish  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  Jewish  hopes  are  concerned 
with  an  earthly  kingdom;  Christ  promises  to  his 
own  a  kingdom  heavenly  and  eternal.  Only  as 
time  went  on  did  the  demiurge  imderstand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Christ's  career.  When  he  saw  his  law 
being  rejected  he  abandoned  the  Messiah  to  the 
beUevers  in  the  demiurge  who  crucified  him.  Here 
again  his  victory  over  the  good  God  was  only  ap- 
parent. The  deieul  Christ  he  sent  down  to  Hades; 
«i>ut  Christ  preached  and  found  believers  even  there 
who  rejected  the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  veiling  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  the  work 
of  the  demiurge.  The  Messiah  of  the  demiurge 
has  still  to  appear  and  will  establish  an  earthly 
kingdom  to  last  1,000  years,  a  realm  opposed  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ  where  those  who 
have  risen  from  the  dead  live  and  reign,  released 
from  the  impediment  of  matter  after  laying  aside 
their  earthly  bodies.  But  the  good  God  continues 
to  be  the  God  of  love.  Those  who  do  not  follow 
him  but  cling  to  fellowship  with  the  demiurge  he 
refuses  to  punish;  he  simply  gives  them  over  to 
the  demiurge  in  whose  fire  they  will  bum.  For  be- 
lievers in  the  heavenly  father  there  is  no  judgment; 
they  exist  in  God's  love  and  nothing  seems  more 
inconceivable  to  Marcion  than  the  notion  of  a  Christ 
returning  for  judgment. 

In  all  these  speculations  there  is  one  great  funda- 
mental thought,  viz.,  the  idea  of  the  absolute  orig- 
inality and  independence  of  Christianity.     This  was 
brought  out  in  Marcion 's  dispute  with 
3.  Relation  the  Roman  presbyters,   in  which  he 

to  Chris-    quoted  from  Luke  v.  36-37,  vi.  43.   In 
tianity  and  applying  this  to  Christianity  Marcion 

the  New  indicated  his  conviction  that  its  con- 
Testament  nection  with  Judaism  should  be  en- 
tirely severed.  For  Marcion's  New 
Testament  see  Canon  op  Scripture,  II.,  3,  §  1. 
His  position  was  that  the  original  Christian  records 
as  they  were  handed  down  in  the  Church  had  either 
been  intentionally  fabified  or  been  written  by  men 


to  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  foreign.  The  first 
place  in  his  class  of  false  apostles  was  occupied  by 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  he  was  careful  to  sup- 
port this  position  by  citing  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  For  him  Paul  alone  was  the  true  apostle; 
yet  he  disregarded  the  Jewish  elements  in  Paulinism. 
The  favorite  Pauline  antitheses  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel,  anger  and  grace,  works  and  faith, 
flesh  and  spirit,  sin  and  righteousness,  death  and  life, 
were  congenial  to  his  thought  and  germane  to  his 
method.  In  Marcion's  system  the  Gospel  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  given  so  much  weight 
that  it  caused  him  to  view  the  Church  conception 
of  the  Gospel  as  an  unpermissible  falsification. 

As  to  whether  Marcion  was  a  Gnostic  or  not  it 
must  be  said  that  in  many  different  directions  he 
was  distinct  from  the  Gnostics,  whose  orientalism 
was  absent  from  his  system.     He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  religious  philosophy,  and  reo- 
4.  His      ognized  no  distinction  between  faith 

Affiliatk>ns  and  gnosis.    The  Gnostic  division  of 

andSignifi-  classes  with  different  standards  of  con- 
canoe.  duct  and  different  aims  he  did  not 
accept,  and  the  teaching  concerning 
eons  he  entirely  omitted.  His  work  is  chiefly  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics. 
All  works  of  the  creating  God,  he  affirmed,  were  to 
be  rejected.  He  preached  the  strictest  asceticism, 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  and  issued  strict 
provisions  in  regard  to  fasting  (Tertullian, ''  Against 
Marcion,"  I.,  xxix.,  IV.,  xvii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xxxviii., 
xliv.,  etc.).  The  t3rpe  of  his  propaganda  also  dif- 
fered from  the  Gnostics'.  A  purified  church  in 
which  all  were  to  have  a  place  was  his  aim.  He 
kept  many  of  the  church  customs  in  their  entirety, 
baptizing  with  water  and  with  the  trinitarian  form- 
ula. He  did  not,  however,  distinguish  between  the 
baptized  and  catechumens  (see  Catechumenate), 
but  it  was  especially  his  strict  asceticism  which 
opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  his  party. 
Marcion  was  highly  reverenced  in  his  communities, 
being  called  the  most  holy  master.  His  antitheses 
were  given  a  canonical  position.  His  popularity 
and  his  wide  influence  over  the  masses  niade  his 
work  the  gravest  danger  to  the  Church  in  the 
second  century.  He  exerted  a  power  never  attained 
by  the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic  groups,  and 
was  especially  dreaded  by  the  orthodox.  Possibly 
the  baptismal  creed  of  Rome  was  prepared  to 
counteract  his  teaching. 

Many   of   Marcion's   followers   did    not   adhere 

strictly  to  his  teachings.    Some  of  them  agreed 

with  their  master  in  recognizing  two  principles, 

others  insisted  that  there  were  three.    Apelles,  the 

Marcionite  about  whom  most  is  known 

5.  His      (Tertullian,  Prcsscriptio,  xxx.;    ANF, 

School      iii.  257),  seems  to  have  engaged  in 

and  Sect  magical  practises  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  visions,  to  the  utterances  of 
oracles,  and  to  the  prophetical  revelations  of  a 
woman  named  Philumene,  his  companion.  He  dif- 
fered also  from  Marcion  in  his  metaphysical  inter- 
ests. His  rule  of  faith  began  with  the  words: 
''  There  is  one  good  God  and  one  beginning  and 
one  power  unnamable  "  (Epiphanius,  /fcpr.,  xliv. 
1-2).    But  he  denied  with  the  Marcionites  that  the 
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world  was  created  by  the  good  God.  He  taught  a 
fully  developed  syBtem  of  angelic  mediation,  in 
which  there  was  a  creative  angel,  a  fire  angel,  an 
angel  who  spoke  to  Moses.  The  ancient  authori- 
ties di£fered  as  to  the  ninnber  of  these  beings  in  his 
system.  Apelles  differed  also  from  Marcion  in  his 
Christology.  Christ  did  not  merely  seem  to  have 
appeared;  in  truth  he  took  on  flesh,  he  had  real 
flesh  and  body.  He  really  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  was  truly  crucified  and  truly  buried  and  truly 
rose  again.  But  Apelles  did  not  accept  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  and  according  to  him  Christ  had  a 
sidereal  body.  He  agreed  with  Marcion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  unsuitability 
for  Christians,  the  whole  volume  being  unworthy 
of  credence.  He  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  what- 
ever Moses  had  written  about  God  was  untrue.  He 
called  the  story  .of  the  ark  a  fable  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  have  held  more  than  four  ele- 
phants. The  orthodox  party  accused  him  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing  according  to  his  inclinations,  to 
which  he  replied  by  quoting  Christ's  wcU-known 
apochryphal  saying  "  be  ye  skilful  money-changers  " 
(see  AoRAFHA,  5).  Altogether  his  teaching  shows  a 
zetum  to  Gnosticism.  Three  other  Marcionites  appear 
in  early  Christian  literature,  Lucian,  Megethius,  and 
Mark.  Some  of  these  recognized  three  principles,  a 
good  and  evil  principle  in  addition  to  the  demiurge. 
The  only  complete  account  of  any  late  Marcionite 
system  is  found  in  the  Armenian  writer  Eznik.  He 
speaks  of  three  principles,  of  the  creation  being  due 
to  a  just  God,  while  the  creation  God  succeeds  in 
getting  it  into  his  power,  and  then  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  Adam.  Matter  by  itself  produces  dia- 
bolical creation.  This  chaotic  condition  is  cured 
by  the  supreme  God  sending  his  son  from  heaven. 
Those  who  believe  on  him  as  he  is  revealed  through 
Paul  are  saved.  Marcionite  communities  seem  to 
have  been  found  especially  throughout  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  West.  Their  ardor  in  braving  per- 
secution was  equal  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and 
Marcionite  martyrs  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Eusebius.  Near  Damascus  a  description  of  a  Mar- 
cionite church  has  been  found  proving  that  in  the 
year  318  the  Marcionites  were  allowed  to  worship 
freely  (P.  Le  Bas  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Inacnp- 
tiana  Grecquea,  vol.  iii.  p.  582,  no.  2558,  Paris,  1870). 
But  a  few  years  later  the  sect  was  prohibited  by 
Constantine  (Eusebius,  Vita,  iii.  64).  It  disap- 
peared earlier  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  where 
it  lasted  still  for  a  number  of  centimes.  Theo- 
doret,  for  example,  claims  to  have  converted  1,000 
Marcionites  in  eight  villages  (MPO,  Ixxxv.  1316). 
They  were  also  numerous  in  Armenia.  Perhaps 
the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  originated  from  the  Marcion- 
ites. (G.  KrOgbh.) 

Bxblioobapht:  The  prindpal  Bouroes,  though  indicated  in 
the  text,  may  be  stated  again  here  for  oonvenienoe:  Ter- 
tullian'i  "  Against  Marcion  "  (the  main  sotvoe),  "  Pre- 
Boription  against  Heretics/'  "  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ," 
and  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,"  all  in  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.;  Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi.,  Iviil; 
Irensus,  Haer.,  L,  xxviii,  IV.,  xxxiiL  sqq.;  Hippolytus, 
PhiloMojphumena,  VIL,  xxiz.;  Epiphanioa,  Har.,  xlii; 
Philaster,  Har.,  xlv.;  and  Esnik,  GiBrm.  transl.  from  the 
Armenian,  by  J.  M.  Scbmid.  Vienna,  1900.  cf.  C.  F.  Neu- 
mann, in  ZHT,  iv  (1834). 
The  subject  is  treated  in  most  of  the  works  on  Qmos- 


nasM — eonsult  espedafly  the  books  by  Neander,  Baur. 
Matter,  Lipsius,  Hamack,  Mansel.  and  King — and  inthoee 
mentioned  in  and  under  Doctrinb,  Hibtobt  or  (q.v.). 
A  monograph  is  by  H.  U.  Meyboom,  Marcion  en  <U  Mar- 
cionOsii,  Leyden,  1888.  Of  the  highest  value  is  Hanxack, 
OssefciMfs,  L  101-197,  83»-840,  ii  1,  pp.  297  sqq.,  591, 
iL  2,  ppl  637  sqq.  et  passim,  eonsult  index  under  Mar> 
donites;  also  his  Dofffiia,  i.-iii.  passim,  eonsult  index; 
ef.  ZWT,  xix  (1870).  80-120.  Other  icferenoes  are  A. 
Lipsius,  Q\uXU(n  der  nlimlen  Ketnroeeekiehte,  Leipeie.  1875; 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  KHurgmhukle  dst  UrthriaientkumM, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1884-86;  idem,  Cerdon  und  Mardon,  in  ZWT, 
xnv  (1881),  1-37;  F.  Kattenbusoh,  Dos  apotloItseAs  iSym- 
bol,  vol  iL  passim,  Leipdo,  1900;  R.  Lieoht^han;  Die 
Offenbarung  im  0%oeHe%»mu»,  pp.  84-40,  Gflttingen,  1901; 
A.  C.  MoGiffert.  The  ApoeUee'  Creed,  New  York,  1902; 
Bohaff.  ChrieHan  Church,  il  482  sqq.;  Neander,  ChrieUan 
Chvrch,  I  468-473  et  passim;  KrOger,  Hietory,  pp.  77- 
82;  DCB,  iii.  810-824. 

For  Mardon's  relation  to  the  oanon  eonsult  the  works 
dted  under  Canon  op  ScBXPTtma,  espeeially  that  of  Zahn. 
Other  works  pertinent  are:  A.  Hahn,  Dae  EvangeHum 
Mardane  in  eeiner  urepntnuiieken  OeetaU,  KOnigsbeng, 
1823;  G.  Volkmar,  Dae  Bvanifelium  MarHane,  Leipdc, 
1862;  W.  Sanday,  The  Ooepele  in  the  Seotn^  Century, 
London,  1870;  [W.  R.  Cessds],  Supemaiurtd  Religion, 
'3  vols.,  1879.  On  Apdles  consult  A.  Hamack,  De  Apel- 
lit  gnoei  monarehica,  Ldpdo.  1874;  and  TU,  vi  8  (1800), 
109-120,  XX.  3  (1900).  93-100. 

MARCUS:  Pope  Jan.  18-Oct.  7,  336,  successor 
of  Sylvester.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificalis 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  son  of  Priscus,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Balbina  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina.  He  may  have  been  archdeacon  during 
the  pontificate  of  Melchiades.  The  Liber  ponti- 
ficalia attributes  to  him  the  provision  that  the  pope 
should  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
states  that  he  held  two  ordinations  in  Rome  in  the 
month  of  December;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
that  month.  He  built  two  basilicas,  and  received 
large  gifts  from  Constantine,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  in  the  Liber  pontificalia.  The  Pseudo- 
Isidore  attributes  to  him  a  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Athanasius.  (A.  Habnack.) 

BiBuooRApinr:  Ltbsr  pontiJlodUe,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH, 

Oeet,  ponl,  Rom.,  i  (1898).  73-74;   B.  PUtina,  Lives  of  the 

Popee,  i.  76-77,  London,  n.d.;  Bower,  Popes,  i.  64;  DCB. 

iii  826. 

KARCUS  AURELIITS  ANTONIITUS:  Roman 
emperor  Mar.  7,  161-Mar.  17,  180;  b.  at  Rome 
Apr.  26,  121;  d.  probably  at  Sirmium  (260  m.  n. 
of  Dyrrhachium,  the  modem  Durazso)  Mar.  17, 
180.  He  was  the  son  of  Annius  Nerus,  who  died 
c.  130,  and  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, Marcus  Annius  Verus.  As  a  child  he  en<» 
joyed  the  favor  of  Hadrian,  and  became  versed  in 
philosophy  at  an  early  age.  In  138  he  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  daughter  he  married,  ap- 
parently in  145,  and  the  year  after  Antoninus  as- 
cended the  throne,  Marcus  Aurelius  became  consul 
for  the  first  time.  In  146  he  received  the  tribu- 
nician  power  and  then  became  coregent  though  he 
did  not  bear  the  title  imperator.  Imposed  as  the 
successor  of  Antoninus,  he  was  aviocralor  after 
Mar.  7,  161.  He  immediately  made  Lucius  Verus 
coregent  and  placed  him  in  chaige  of  the  Parthian 
war.  He  assumed  the  cognomens  of  Armemacua 
shortly  after  163  and  Parthicua  Maximua  and  Medi- 
cua  in  166,  the  same  year  in  which  both  emperora 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  title  paJter  patricB.  In 
this  same  year  be  triumphed  over  the  Parthiaos, 
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and  after  crushing  the  Marcomanni  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Germanicus  in  172,  while  three  years  later, 
after  his  expedition  against  the  lazygi,  he  termed 
himself  Sannaticua,  In  the  latter  year  he  made 
an  expedition  to  Asia,  returning  by  way  of  Smyrna 
and  Athens,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  176,  when  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Germans  and  Sar- 
matians.  He  then  associated  his  son,  Conmiodus, 
with  him  in  the  government,  but  in  177  both  were 
called  to  Germany,  and  during  this  expedition 
Aurelius  died,  apparently  of  the  plague. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  reign  was  a  period  of 
almost  imceasing  war,  Marcus  Aurelius  found  time 
for  literary  activity.  His  philosophical  standpoint 
was  that  of  eclectic  Stoicism,  and  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  were  his  favorite  reading;  in  religion  he 
sought  to  avoid  every  form  of  folly,  as  he  shunned 
all  sophistry  and  pedantry  in  philosophy.  His 
ideal  of  life  and  his  efforts  to  attain  it  are  given  in 
his  Mediialions,  but  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain.  His  view  that  the  con- 
tempt of  death  manifested  by  the  Christians  was 
based  on  obstinacy  was  merely  the  general  opinion 
of  the  philosophers  of  his  period,  and  any  apparent 
affinity  between  his  Mediiatiaru  and  Christian 
thought  is  merely  accidental  and  undesigned. 

The  position  of  the  Church  during  his  reign  was 
practically  what  it  had  been  under  his  predecessors, 
although  local  persecutions  were  more  frequent  and 
received  encouragement  in  176  by  his  stringent  laws 
against  superstitions  and  foreign  religions.  On  the 
other  hand  he  expressly  confirmed  Trajan's  policy 
of  pardon  for  all  who  should  recant,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  policy  toward  the  Christians  in  the  early 
Church  was  accordingly  twofold.  The  older  view, 
represented  by  Tertullian  and  Lactantius,  ignores 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  the  "  good  " 
emperor  or  refers  them  to  the  machinations  of  evil 
counselors,  while  the  later  tradition,  as  given  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Chrysostom,  and  Orosius,  brands 
his  reign  as  the  age  of  the  fifth  persecution.  The 
most  trustworthy  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  at  tlus  period  are:  the  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Justin  and  his  companions  at  Rome, 
written  between  163  and  167;  the  Peregrimu  Pro- 
teus of  Lucian,  composed  shortly  after  165;  the 
letters  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth;  the  works  of  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis,  especially  his  "  Apology,"  written 
in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius;  the  lost 
"  Apologies  "  of  Apollinaris  and  Miltiades,  and  the 
extant  **  Apology  "  of  Athenagoras,  composed  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  reign;  the  authentic  ao- 
count  of  the  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vienne 
given  by  Eusebius,  the  most  important  and  de- 
tailed source;  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Carpus,  Papylus,  and  Agathonioe;  and  scattered 
references  to  the  Christians  in  the  fragments  of  the 
older  anti-Montanistic  writers  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius, as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Lucian,  Aristides, 
Fronto,  and  Celsus.  It  is  evident,  from  these 
sources,  that  the  persecutions  became  more  numer- 
ous in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  and 
that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Trajan  was  not  always 
followed,  although  the  government  sought  to  sup- 
press the  disorders  and  thus  issued  decrees  which 


the  Christians  construed  as  acts  of  toleration.  The 
letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (usually  appended  to 
Justin  Martyr's  first  "Apology";  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANF,  i.  187),  dealing  with  the  "  thundering  legion," 
is  a  forgery,  though  it  may  be  based  on  a  genuine 
letter.  According  to  this  the  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  saved  in  the  face  of  a  vast  army  of 
Germans  by  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Christians 
in  the  shape  of  a  refreshing  rain  which  fell  on 
the  Romans  but  was  a  withering  hail  as  it  reached 
the  Germans.  The  "thundering  legion"  long 
bore  this  title,  but  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
this  miracle.  (A.  Habnack.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  There  is  an  exodlent  list  of  works  in  Bald- 
win, Dictionary,  m.  1,  pp.  365-366.  The  tdUio  princepB 
of  the  "  Meditations  "  was  by  Q.  Xylander,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Zurich,  1550;  best  ed.,  by  T.  Gataker,  London, 
1643,  Cambridge,  1652,  Eug.  transl.,  by  George  Lang, 
London,  1880;  late  ed.,  by  C.  Qess,  Berlin,  1900.  Numei^ 
ous  transls.  exist  in  English  and  continental  languages. 
Among  the  sources  are  the  Vita  by  Capitolinus;  Dion 
Cassius,  Ixxi.;   the  letters  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto  (ed. 

A.  Mai.  Milan.  1815,  Rome,  1823);  and  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  cf.  Eusebius,  /ftst  §ccl., 
IV.,  xiv.-V.,  viii.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  works 
on  the  history  of  Rome;  in  those  on  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, e.g.,  by  Ueberweg,  Erdmann,  and  Windelband; 
in  those  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  the  early  church;  and  in  the 
dassica]  dictionaries.  Lives  are  by  J.  Capitolin,  Paris, 
1850;    E.  Renan,  Paris,  1882,  Eng.  transL,  London,  n.d.; 

B.  Gabba.  Milan,  1884;  P.  B.  Watson,  London.  1884. 
Consult  further:  L.  M.  Ripault,  Histoire  phUoaophique 
de  MarcuaAureliu9,  etc.,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1830;  M.  E.  de 
Suckau,  Etude  »ur  Marc-AurkU:  sa  vie  el  ea  doctrine, 
Paris,  1857;  A.  NoCl  des  Vergers,  Eeeai  but  Maro-Aur^le, 
FkuiB,  1860;  M.  Kdnigsbeck,  De  etoiciemo  Marci  Anlonini, 
KAnigsberg,  1861;  E.  Zeller,  VortrUge  und  AbhantUunoen, 
pp.  82-177,  Leipsic,  1865;  A.  Bodek,  M.  Aureliue  An- 
toniue  ale  Freund  und  Zeitgenoeee  dee  RcAbi  Jehuda  ha- 
Naei,  Leipsic,  1868;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekere  after  Ood, 
London,  1801;  L.  Alston,  <Stoie  and  Chrieiian  in  the  Mnd 
Century.  A  Comparieon  cf  tfie  ethical  TeacMng  of  Marcue 
Aurdiua  with  Aat  of  contemporary  and  antecedent  Chrie- 
tianity,  London,  1006;  Schaff.  Church  Hietory,  il  326-^0. 

MARCUS  EREMITA. 

Identification  and  Early  atations  (§  1). 
Ascetic  and  Polemic  Treatises  (|  2). 
Spurious  Writings  (|  3). 
Details  of  His  Life  (§  4). 
His  Theology  (|  5). 

Marcus  Eremita,  ascetic  and  theologian,  flour- 
ished apparently  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
and  died  after  430.    He  first  became  known  by  a 
series  of  treatises  described  by  Photius  in  his  Bi&- 
liothecOf  although  no  details  of  his  life  are  given 
there.    The  nine  tractates  named  and  summarised 
by  Photius,  however,  agree  with  those 
z.  Identifl-  now  extant,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cation  and  "  Ascetic    Chapters."      Marcus    was 
Early       identified  by  Bellarmine  with  a  monk 
Citations,    of  the  same  name,   who  about  900 
prophesied  ten  additional  years  of  life 
to  the  wounded  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  the  same 
scholar  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  the  Eremite  had  been  fabricated 
or  corrupted  by  the  heretics  of  his  time.    Although 
this  theory  was  later  refuted,  Marcus  attracted  little 
attention  until  his  treatise  against  the  Nestorians, 
previously  unknown,  was  published  by  Papadopu- 
los  Kerameos  (St.  Petersburg,  1891),  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  shown  that  all  the  writings  as- 
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cribed  to  Marcus  by  Photius  were  actually  written 
by  him,  or  at  least  by  a  single  author.  The  first 
certain  mention  of  Biarcus  Eremita  dates  from  the 
seventh  century,  when  he  was  twice  cited  by  Doro- 
theus,  a  Palestinian  archimandrite.  In  the  same 
century  he  was  quoted  by  Isaac  of  Nineveh,  Anas- 
tasiuB  Sinaita,  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  Theodore  the  Studite  in  the  ninth.  An 
important  historical  note  concerning  this  author  is 
given  by  Nicephorus  Gallistus,  who  states  that  the 
ascetics  Euphymius,  Simon  the  Stylite,  Nilus,  Isi- 
dore of  Pelusium,  and  the  "  famous  Marcus  "  were 
almost  contemporary.  The  last  three  he  designates 
as  pupils  of  Chrysostom,  a  statement  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  since 
neither  his  writings  nor  any  tradition  connect  him 
with  this  saint.  A  divergent  tradition  identifies 
Marcus  Eremita  with  an  ascetic  of  the  same  name 
living  in  the  Eg3rptian  monastic  colony  of  Cellia. 
According  to  this  identification,  Marcus  would  have 
attained  an  extreme  age  in  395,  even  if  he  were  not 
already  dead. 

The  first  two  works  of  Marcus  are  treatises  **  On 
the  Spiritual  Law  and  On  Them  that  Think  they 
are  Justified  by  Works."  They  originally  formed 
a  single  work  entitled  "On  the  Spiritual  Law," 
and  contained  412  mystic  and  ascetic  aphorisms 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

2.  Ascetic  law  of  the  spirit  (Rom.  vii.  14).  The 
and  Polemic  underlying   thought    is   monastic    re- 

Treatisee.  nunciation  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
ception is  characterized  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  mystic  concept  of  grace  with  ascetic  zeal, 
the  object  of  all  human  activity  being  the  removal 
of  obstacles  through  grace.  The  treatise  of  Mar- 
cus **  On  Repentance  "  is  an  exposition  of  penitence 
required  by  the  commandment  of  God.  Essentially 
a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  it  need 
not  be  manifested  openly  since  it  consists  in  morti- 
fication of  desires,  continual  prayer,  and  bearing  of 
sorrow.  It  is  requisite  for  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  though  in  itself  it  can  not  win  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  treatise  *'  On  Baptism,"  devoted  to  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  with  respect  to  regeneration 
and  the  new  moral  life  of  the  Christian,  is  the  most 
valuable  source  for  Marcus'  doctrine  of  salvation. 
He  holds  that  baptism  is  perfectly  efficacious  for 
the  destruction  of  sin,  but  all  good  works  are  merely 
an  outworking  of  the  perfect  gift  of  grace  conferred 
through  it,  according  to  man's  fulfilment  of  the 
commandments,  so  that  God  and  not  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  good,  while  the  individual  and  not 
Adam  is  to  answer  for  all  sin. 

The  '*  Salutary  Admonitions  to  Nicholas  "  are 
addressed  to  a  young  monk  who  had  asked  for 
counsel  in  his  struggle  against  anger  and  fleshly 
lusts,  while  the  **  Disputation  with  a  Lawyer  "  is 
a  dialogue  of  "  an  aged  ascetic  "  (the  author  him- 
selO  with  a  lawyer  concerning  the  two  monastic  re- 
quirements not  to  invoke  the  law  and  to  refrain 
from  works  of  the  flesh.  The  *'  Colloquy  of  the 
Mind  with  the  Soul  "  is  an  apostrophe  in  which  the 
author's  mind  accuses  itself  and  the  soul  of  ascrib- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  sins  which  they  them- 
selves commit  to  Adam,  Satan,  or  mankind  in  gen- 


eral. In  the  treatise  "  On  Fasting,"  Marcus  seeks 
the  ethical  mean  for  monastic  fasts,  so  they  may 
actually  serve  to  correct  the  heart  and  not  to  make 
it  proud.  In  contradistinction  to  these  ascetic 
treatises,  the  tractate  "  On  Melchizedek  "  is  exe- 
getic  and  dogmatic  in  character,  and  is  a  polemic 
against  a  heretical  view  prevailing  in  the  author's 
time,  despite  episcopal  anathemas.  Those  who 
maintained  these  false  teachings,  while  orthodox 
in  the  main,  even  in  their  Christology,  held  that 
they  might  teach  "  deeper  mysteries  than  the  apos- 
tles "  with  reference  to  the  account  of  Melchizedek 
in  Heb.  vii.  They  regarded  him  as  essentially  di- 
vine and  as  a  true  son  of  God  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  theophany  of  the  "  non-incarnate  Logos." 
To  these  treatises  must  be  added  the  recently  dis- 
covered polemic  against  the  Nestorians,  which  is 
indubitably  genuine.  In  a  somewhat  obscure 
fashion  Marcus  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
regard  the  incarnate  Logos  invariably  as  a  single 
Christ,  the  God-Man  being  neither  mere  God  nor 
mere  man,  but  both  in  virtue  of  "  essential  unity." 
Internal  evidence  dates  this  polemic  in  the  begin- 
ning of  430  or  431. 

Four  treatises  are  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Marcus 
Eremita.  These  are  a  ParcBnesia,  which  is  identical 
with  the  fifth  homily  of  Macarius  (q.v.,  1);  "On 
Paradise  and  the  Spiritual  Law,"  closely  similar  to 
the  thirty-seventh  homily  of  Macarius,  but  with  a 
long  preface  which  is  lacking  in  the  edition  of 
Macarius;  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  second  letter 

of  Marcus  which  corresponds  to  a  pas- 

3.  Spurious  sage  in  Macarius;  and  the  incomplete 

Writings.    "  Ascetic  Chapters,"  the  greater  part  of 

which  is  contained  in  the  ascetic  Cen- 
turies of  Maximus  Confessor,  while  the  remainder 
are  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  Macarius. 
The  ascription  of  these  writings  of  Macarius  to 
Marcus  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
similarity  of  the  names.  That  these  treatises  were 
not  composed  by  Marcus  is  shown  both  by  the  fact 
that  Photius  does  not  mention  them  and  also  by  their 
partial  or  complete  identity  with  the  works  of  other 
authors,  this  correspondence  being  nowhere  found 
in  the  eremite's  genuine  treatises.  The  "  Ascetic 
Chapters  "  seem  to  be  excerpts  of  some  late  author. 
The  writings  of  Marcus  Eremita  render  it  evident 
that  he  was  a  monk  of  authority  and  that  he  com- 
posed all  his  ascetic  tractates  for  monks  or  ascetics. 
It  may  be  inferred,  moreover,  from  his  "  Salutary 
Admonitions  to  Nicholas,"  that  before  he  went  to 
the  desert  Marcus  had  been  the  abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Ancyra.  The  Colloquy  implies  that  he  became 
an  anchorite  late  in  life,  although  it  is  not  known 

what  desert  he  chose.  Since,  how- 
4.  Details  ever,  his  writings  were  best  pre- 
of  his  Life,  served  in  the  laura  of  Sabas,  the  region 

where  his  memory  was  retained  the 
longest,  and  since  he  resided  in  Asia  and  his 
creed  is  Asiatic  and  non-Egyptian  in  character, 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  supposition  that 
he  sought  the  Syrian  rather  than  the  Egyptian 
desert.  Johannes  Moschus,  moreover,  in  his  Pror- 
turn  spintuale  makes  certain  statements  ''  about 
Father  Marcus  the  Anchorite,"  who  lived  in  the 
Syrian  desert.    The  date  of  Marcus  is  approxi- 
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sDAtely  fixed  by  the  monastic  system  which  was 
at  onoe  developed  yet  free  in  form,  the  mention  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  as  an  event  of  the  past,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  hypos- 
tases of  the  Godhead,  his  independence  of  tradition, 
and  his  creed  in  his  polemic  against  the  Nestorians, 
as  well  as  by  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  An- 
tiochian  Creed  of  433  or  of  the  Chalcedonian  Creed. 
As  a  theologian  Marcus  was  ethical  rather  than 
dogmatic,  feeling  that  it  was  more  important  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  Christ  than  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  miracles  of  God.    Convinced 
that  the  truth  was  contained  in  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  needed  only  to  be  guarded 
against  innovations,  he  never  dogmatised  except 
when  obliged  to  do  so,  and  then  baaed  his  aigu- 
ments  directly  on  the  Bible  so  far  as  he  could.   He 
accordingly  decided  Christolpgical  controversies  by 
referring  the  predicates  both  of  exaltation  and  hu- 
mility to  Christ,  guided  by  his  belief  in  the  uncom- 
bined  yet  essentially  indivisible  union 
5.  His      of  the  Logos  and  the  flesh,  since  the 
Theology,   deeds  of  a  mere  man  could  not  give 
salvation.      The    general    theological 
positian  of  Marcus  closely  approximates  that  of 
ChrsTBOstom,  Nilus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and,  in 
Bibhcal  doctrine,  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.    His 
ethical  attitude  is  in  harmony  with  his  theology. 
His  asceticism  is  practical  rather  than  mystical, 
and  he  attaches  little  value  to  mere  formalism.    In 
his   teachings  concerning  sin  and   grace  Marcus 
Eremita  held  that  man  was  mortal  since  and  be- 
cause of  the  sin  of  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he,  being 
himself  condemned  to  die,  could  beget  none  but 
mortal  offspring.    Though  this  death  is  termed 
sin  and  punishment,  he  denies  original  sin  in  so  far 
as  he  restricts  sin  to  voluntary  acts.    Death  is  de- 
fined as  **  estrangement  from  God,"  which  must  be 
obviated  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  yet  the  view 
is  nowhere  expressed  that  death  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
but  the  opinion  is  maintained  that  the  prevalence 
of  sin  is  the  fault  of  the  individual,  though  all  are 
subject  to  a  captivity  and  impurity  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ.    Grace  ac- 
cordingly consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ransom 
from  death  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  mystic  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  baptism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  thus  re- 
stores the  perfect  freedom  of  the  will  hindered  by 
the  dominion  of  sin.    The  power  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ  is  conferred  by  grace,  though 
the  human  will  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  mani- 
festation of  grace  according  to  Phil.  ii.  13.    Never- 
theless, in  all  good  works  hidden  grace  alone  is  re- 
vealed, and  all  self-righteousness  is  thus  excluded, 
while  grace  so  completely  annihilates  the  entire 
"  fault  of  Adam  "  that  the  death  of  the  baptized  is 
traced  to  their  own  iniquities.    On  the  otl^r  hand, 
death  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  complete 
perfection,  for  while  man  remains  in  the  flesh,  his 
human  nature  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be- 
come unchanging.  (Joelannbb  Kumze.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  The  works  of  Marcus  are  found  most  hand- 
ily in  AfPGt  bcT.  903-1140,  with  pref atonal  matter,  pp. 
803  sqq.     One  of  his  hitherto  unknown  writings  (|  1  above) 
is  printed  by  P.  Kerameus  in  AnaUkta  Hiervolvmiiiki* 
ataehyolooiaB,  i.  89-113.  St.  Petersburg.  1891.    For  Syriao 
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tranalatioDs  of.  J.  8.  Assemani.  BOdiotheea  orienialU,  Ui.  1, 
pp.  96,  194,  Rome,  1728;  W.  Wright,  Catalogue  cf  Syriae 
M88.  in  Ae  BriHdi  Museum,  London.  1871;  E.  Bachau, 
VerteidinU  der  syrisclkeii  Handachriften  .  .  .  su  Berlin, 
Berlin.  1889.  Consult:  J.  Kunse,  Marcue  BremUa,  ein 
neuer  Zeuffe  fQr  doe  aUkirtkUehe  Ta^P>ekennini$,  Leipsio, 
1896;  idem,  in  TLB,  idx  (1898),  393-398;  C.  Oudin, 
Commeniaritu  de  ecriptorihue  eodenaaUeie,  L  902-906, 
Leipeie,  1722;  O.  C.  Hamburger,  ZtmeH&eaioe  Na€hrieh- 
len  von  den  wnmhmeUn  Sehriftatellem,  m.  1-3,  Lemgo. 
1760;  Fabrieius-Harlee,  Bibliolheoa  Oraca,  ix.  267-269, 
Hamburg,  1804;  T.  Fioker,  in  ZHT,  xxxviii  (1868),  402 
sqq.;  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  eourcee  hietoriquea, 
Paris,  1877-86;  J.  Fessler,  inetUuHonee  pairologiat  ed. 
Jungmann.  il  143-146,  Innsbruck.  1892;  Ceillier,  AtUeure 
eacrSe,  xi  634-643;  H.  Q.  Floss.  Maearii  ^oVPHi  epieiola, 
in  AfP6,  Ixv.  877  sqq.;    IX?B.  iii  826-827;  KL,  yia  684. 

MARESIUS)  SAMUEL.   See  DbsMabbts,  Samuel. 

KARGARET  OF  NAVARRE:  Daughter  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Orl^ns-Angouldme,  duchess  of 
Alen^on,  and  later  Queen  of  Navarre,  patron  of  the 
Reformation  in  France;  b.  at  Angouldme  Apr.  11, 
1492;  d.  at  the  chAteau  of  Odos,  near  Tarbes,  Dec. 
21,  1549.  After  her  father's  death, 
Social  she  was  sent  by  her  mother,  the  witty 
Position;  and  ambitious  Louise  of  Savoy,  to  the 
Patronage  court  of  Louis  XII.,  her  guardian, 
of  Letters,  where  she  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. Endowed  with  rare  mental 
qualities,  including  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  a 
warm  appreciation  of  everything  beautiful,  she 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  addition  to 
the  living  and  dead  languages.  On  Dec.  1,  1509, 
she  married  Charles,  last  Duke  of  AleuQon,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515,  was  introduced 
to  the  court.  The  king  was  very  fond  of  his  sister, 
for  whose  intellect  he  had  a  high  esteem,  and  often 
asked  her  advice  in  difficult  matters.  Like  him, 
she  was  the  patron  of  many  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  who  clustered  about  her  at  her  court  at 
N^rac.  Among  them  were  some  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  who  spoke  to  her  of  religion,  such  as  Le- 
f^vre  d'Etaples  (see  Faber  Stafulenbib,  Jacobus) 
and  his  friend  Gerard  Roussel  (q.v.),  Michel 
d'Arande,  Gement  Marot  (q.v.),  and  Guillaume 
BriQonnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  (q.v.),  who  with  the 
help  of  D'Arande,  of  Evangelical  tendencies,  was 
trying  to  awaken  in  his  diocese  a  religious  life  that 
would  lead  to  a  study  of  the  Bible.  Between  1521 
and  1524  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Bri- 
gonnet,  through  which  she  became  acquainted  with 
"  the  wisdom  of  learned  ignorance,"  the  art  of  con- 
templating God  without  intermediary  (n^lecting 
all  scholastic  deductions  and  even  the  use  of  the 
sacraments)  and  finding  union  with  him  only 
through  an  intense  faith  and  increasing  love. 

These  letters  also  discuss  the  need  of  reform  in 

the  Church.    In  his  reforming  zeal  Brigonnet  had 

chosen  Lef^vre  d 'Staples  as  his  vicar-general,  and 

sent  Michel  d'Arande  to  Margaret  as  her  chaplain. 

The  latter  expounded  the  Scriptures 

Attitude     in  private  to  Maigaret  and  her  brother 

Toward     and  mother,  who,  she  says,  often  ex- 

Reform,    pressed  the  wish  to  reform  the  Church; 

and  she  mentions  the  spreading  of  the 

idea  that  "  divine  truth  is  not  heresy."    It  was  on 

suspicion  of  heresy,  however,  that  the  Franciscans 

arraigned  Bri^onnet  before  the  Parkment  of  Paris 
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in  1524.  He  was  eoeroed  into  giving  19  his  re- 
forming projects;  but  Michel  d'Arande,  Lef^vre 
d'Etaples,  and  Gerard  Roussel  remained  in  the 
private  circle  of  the  princess.  In  1525  her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  spent  the  first  period  of  her 
widowhood  at  Lyons,  where  D'Arande  preached 
before  laige  audiences.  During  the  captivity  of 
Francis  I.  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  bq^an. 
When  Louise  of  Savoy  was  regent,  although  she 
had  seemed  unfriendly  to  the  monastic  orders  and 
favorable  to  reforming  ideas,  she  allowed  the  in- 
troduction into  France  of  the  Inquisition.  Lef^vre 
and  Roussel,  abandoned  by  BriQonnet,  took  refuge 
at  Strasbuiig,  whither  Michel  d'Arande  soon  fol- 
lowed them.  On  June  24,  1527,  Francis  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  eleven  years  her  junior.  In  her  new  posi- 
tion Margaret  remained  faithful  to  her  Evangelical 
convictions,  which  were  shared  by  her  husband. 
With  his  assent  she  tried  to  reform  the  Church  in 
their  little  kingdom.  Gerard  Roussel  was  made 
abbot  of  Clairac  and  later  bishop  of  Oloron.  Through 
her  influence  with  Francis  I.,  Lef^vre  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  chAteau  of  Blois,  and  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne,  she  had  him  brought 
under  her  protection  at  N^rac.  In  Strasburg,  where 
Lef^vre  and  Roussel  had  praised  her  dispositions, 
great  things  were  expected  of  her  for  the  cause  of 
reform  in  France.  In  1527  Sigismund  von  Hohen- 
lohe,  dean  of  the  cathedral  there,  imbued  with  Lu- 
theran ideas,  entered  into  communication  with  her, 
expressing  the  desire  to  come  to  France  to  help  the 
cause.  In  May,  1528,  Capito  dedicated  to  her  his 
commentaries  on  Hosea,  saying  "  All  eyes  are 
turned  toward  you;  you  are  the  hope  of  all  Re- 
formers." As  duchess  of  Alen^on,  she  had  done 
much  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  for  reform  in  religion.  In  the  duchy  of 
Berry,  which  she  had  ruled  since  1518,  the  univer- 
sity of  Bouiges  flourished  under  her  protection, 
and  it  was  here  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  inclined 
toward  Protestantism  under  Wolmar's  teaching. 
She  intended  to  found  a  college  in  B^m,  to  which 
Sturm  and  Latomus  were  to  be  called  (1533);  but 
her  plan  was  not  destined  to  be  realized  until  her 
daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret  founded  the  Academy 
of  Orthes.  Staying  in  Paris  with  her  husband  in 
1533,  she  caused  Gerard  Roussel  to  preach  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre, 
and  his  boldness  of  speech  raised  a  storm  not  only 
against  him  but  against  his  patroness.  The  Miroir 
de  VAme  pdchereaae  (see  bibliography)  was  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  the  Sorbonne,  because  it  made  no 
mention  of  the  saints  or  of  purgatory.  Francis,  ex- 
asperated by  the  insults  directed  against  his  sister, 
banished  several  of  the  most  prominent  reactionary 
deigy.  By  the  help  of  his  confessor  Guillaume  Petit, 
bishop  of  Senlis,  he  opened  a  process  before  the 
University  of  Paris  for  the  reversal  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Miroir,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  annulled.  To  allay  the  popular  excitement, 
Francis  ordered  both  Roussel  and  his  antagonists  to 
keep  silence  on  controverted  points.  Margaret  took 
a  lively  share  in  her  brother's  correspondence  with 
Melanchthon  and  Butzer  with  the  view  of  working 
put  a  plan  which  might  promote  the  reunion  of 


Christendom  by  mutual  concessions.  When,  how- 
ever, Francis  definitely  took  the  side  of  the  perse- 
cutors, Margaret  lost  aD  her  influence  over  him  in 
religious  matters,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Navarre, 
where  she  and  her  husband  devoted  themselves  to 
promoting  the  cause  of  reform. 

Searching  the  Scr^)tu^es,  she  became  far  more 
advanced,  in  aD  that  concerned  dpgma,  than  her 
teachers  D'Arande,  Roussel,  and  even  Lef^vre 
d'Etapies.  This  is  manifest  in  her  book  Les  Mar- 
gueriUB  de  la  Marguerite,  and  in  her  last  verses.  Dia- 
logue de  Vhamme  et  de  Dieu  and  Les 

Favoring  Primme,  She  adopted  Calvin's  doc- 
M  the  Rflf-  trines  of  salvation  and  the  sacraments, 
onnatwn  in  and  rejected  confession,  indulgences, 

Havmm.  and  prayer  to  the  saints.  As  to  the 
external  forms  of  religion,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  non-essential,  she  kept  up  at  the  same 
time  most  of  the  old  rites,  because,  although  op- 
posed to  clerical  abuses,  she  had  always  hoped  for 
a  reform  without  a  complete  breach  with  Rome. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  retain  unity  at  the  cost  of 
renouncing  the  newly  recovered  truths  or  of  em- 
plo3ring  compulsion.  She  ordered  that  justiflcsr 
tion  by  faith  should  alone  be  preached  in  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  The  service  was  held,  and  the 
psalms  were  sung,  in  the  vernacular.  Many  mo- 
nastic abuses  were  reformed,  and  only  godly  and 
Evangelical  priests  appointed  to  parisbra.  These 
improvements,  established  by  Margaret  in  the 
churehes  of  B^m  and  later  introduced  by  Roussel 
in  his  diocese  of  Oloron,  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
thoroughgoing  reform  which  was  nuuJe  later  by 
Jeaime  d'Albret,  and  explains  the  latter's  success. 
The  little  mountain  kingdom  became  the  refuge  of 
persecuted  Protestants,  for  all  of  whose  needs  Mar- 
garet provided.  As  long  ago  at  Alen^n  she  had 
sheltered  Sainte-Marthe,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
gallows  at  Grenoble,  so  now  she  begged  mercy  from 
Francis  I.  for  persecuted  heretics,  such  as  Louis  de 
Berquin,  Etienne  Dolet,  and  the  Waldenses  of 
Provence.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  either  at 
N^rac  with  her  court  around  her,  or  in  the  convent 
of  Tusson,  whither  she  retired  during  her  mourn- 
ing after  Francis  I.'s  death  (1547),  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  virtue.  At  all  critical  conjunc- 
tures she  prayed  without  ceasing.  From  this  period 
of  her  life  date  most  of  her  religious  poems,  many  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
gueriie  dee  princeseee,  while  some  remain  in  manu- 
script in  the  Biblioth^ue  NationaJe. 

But  her  whole  time  was  not  given  up  to  religious 

pursuits.    She  was  by  nat\u«  a  lover  of  mirth  and 

gaiety.    She  had  comedies  performed 

Other      at  N^rac  and  at  Mont  de  Marsan  by 

Interests    Italian  players,  and  wrote  a  series  of 

in  Life,  lively  tales  entitled  HeptanUnm  des 
nouvelles,  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron,  in  which  she  drew  from  the  example  of 
human  frailty  the  moral  lesson  that  one  can  not 
rely  on  one's  own  strength  but  should  have  recourse 
in  all  circumstances  to  God.  During  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Francis  I.  she  went  to  him,  and  her  pres- 
ence seemed  to  revive  him;  but  scarcely  had  she 
returned  to  N^rac  when  she  heard  of  his  death 
(Mar.  31,  1547).    The  income  of  24,000  livres  which 
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be  granted  her  was  used  largely  for  charity.  In 
1538  she  established  a  foundling  asylum  under  the 
name  of  *'  Hospice  des  enfants  de  Dieu  le  Pdre/' 
commonly  known  from  the  costume  of  the  inmates 
as  "  Les  enfants  rouges."  On  Oct.  20,  1548,  she 
unwillingly  gave  her  decidedly  Protestant  daugh- 
ter, Jeanne  d'Albret,  in  marriage  to  the  vain  and 
untrustworthy  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Little  more 
than  a  year  later,  after  a  long  illness,  she  died,  and  was 
lamented  and  eulogized  by  native  and  foreign  poets, 
as  she  well  deserved  to  be.       G.  Bonbt-Maurt. 

Biblioobapht:  Her  works  include:  Le  Miroir  de  VAtne 
V^eKereeee,  au  qutH  eUe  reamonoiet  eea  fauUee  et  pidiee, 
auaai  lee  grdcee  et  hHteflcee  6  elle  faicts  par  Jieue  Chriet 
eon  eepoux,  Alengon,  1531,  and  elsewhere  often,  e.g.,  Paris, 
1533,  Lyons.  1538.  Eng.  tranal.  by  Princess  Elisabeth.  A 
Godly  Medytacion  k4  the  Christen  SowU,  London  (7),  1548; 
Po^eiee  et  dialogue  entre  Marguerite  de  France  et  .  .  .  Char- 
UdU  de  France,  Alen^on.  1533;  Les  Marguerites,  ut  sup..  2 
vols.,  Lyons,  1547;  L'HeptanUron,  Paris,  1550,  and  else- 
where in  innumerable  editions  and  translations.  Her  letters 
are  scattered  in  Lettere  di  xiii,  Huomini  iUustri,  Venice, 
1564;  J.  C.  Wibel,  LebensgesdiichU  des  ,  .  .  Siegmung  von 
Hohenlohe,  Nuremberg,  1748;  Genin,  Lettres  de  Mar- 
guerite d'AngouUme,  Paris,  1841;  A.  ChampoUion,  Cap- 
tiviiS  de  Francois  /.,  ib.  1842,  and  in  A.  L.  Herminjaid, 
Correspondanee  des  reformateurs,  Paris,  1878-97. 

The  most  authoritative  biography  is  in  F.  Frank's  ed. 
of  Les  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses.  Intro- 
duction, 4  vols.,  Paris,  1873.  Consult:  P.  de  Bour- 
deilles,  Seigneur  de  Brantdme,  Vie  des  dames  illumes,  dis- 
eours  v.,  ib.  1665-66;  V.  Durand.  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1849;  Miss  M.  W.  Freer,  Life  c/  Marguerite, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  2  vols.,  London,  1867;  H.  A.  Blind, 
Marguerite  de  Navarre  dans  see  rapports  avec  la  r^orme, 
Strasbuig,  1858;  H.  de  la  Ferri^re  Percy,  Marguerite  d' An- 
OOuUme,  Paris,  1862;  V.  Ltlro,  Marguerite  d*  Angovltme, 
ib.  1866;  P.  Albert,  Littirature  fran^aise  au  xvi.  si^efe, 
ib.  1881;  J.  Bonnet,  in  Bulletin  de  la  sodiU  du  protestan- 
Heme  francais,  xxzvii  109-114;  F.  Lotheissen,  KGmgin 
MargareA  von  Navarro;  ein  KulturbUd  aus  der  .  .  . 
fransfisisdien  Reformation,  Berlin,  1885;  Mary  Robinson, 
Margaret  of  AngouUme,  London,  1886;  A.  Lefrano,  Les 
Idies  reHgieuses  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Paris,  1898; 
P.  A.  Becker,  MargueriU  .  ,  .  et  O.  Brioonnet,  ib.  1901; 
E.  Sichel,  Women  and  Men  of  the  Frendi  Renaissarice,  1498- 
1647,  London,  1901;    Lichtenbeiger,  ESR,  viil  679  sqq. 

KARGARET,  SAINT:  Queen  of  Scotland;  b. 
in  Hungary  c.  1045;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  16, 
1093.  She  was  of  the  royal  family  of  England, 
granddaughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  last  Eng- 
lish king  before  the  Danish  usurpation  (d.  1016). 
Her  father  and  his  brother  were  sent  out  of  the 
coimtry  by  Canute,  and,  as  tradition  has  it,  ulti- 
mately came  to  Hungary  and  there  Margaret  was 
bom.  She  probably  accompanied  her  father  to 
England  in  1057.  Her  marriage  with  Malcolm  III. 
of  Scotland  took  place  in  1067  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1069  or  1070  according  to  others. 
She  applied  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  instruction  in  the  way  of  God's  service,  became 
distinguished  for  her  austere  and  ascetic  life,  and 
did  much  to  introduce  Roman  usages  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church. 

Bibliogkapht:  A  Vita,  by  a  contemporary,  probably  her 
confessor,  Tiirgot,  is  in  ASB,  June,  ii.  320-340,  an  Eng. 
transL  of  which  is  edited  by  W.  Forbes-Leith,  3d  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1896.  Consult:  W.  F.  Skene.  Celtic  Scot- 
land, ii  344-354,  Edinburgh,  1877;  W.  J.  Rees,  Lives  of 
the  Cambro-BriHsh  SairUs,  pp.  219-231,  540-553;  Llan- 
dovery, 1853;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalendars  of  Scotti^  Saints, 
pp.  387-391,  Edinburgh.  1872. 

MARGARET,  SAINT:  One  of  the  Helpers  in 
Need  (q.  v.). 


KARGARITA:  The  term  applied  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  vessel  containing  the  consecrated 
host,  while  the  portions  of  the  host  reserved  for  the 
sick  by  the  priests  in  special  receptacles  are  called 
margarUai  ("  pearls  ").  These  margarUai  are  then 
placed  in  the  consecrated  wine,  dipped  from  it  with 
a  spoon,  and  given  to  the  sick. 

MARGOLIOUTH,  mOr^'go-ltath,  MOSES:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Suwalki  (150  m.  n.e.  of  War- 
saw), Poland,  Dec.  3,  1820;  d.  in  London  Feb. 
25,  1881.  Of  Jewish  parentage  he  pursued  rab- 
binical studies  in  Poland,  but  having  been  induced 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  1837  to  read  the  Hebrew 
New  Testament  he  embraced  Christianity  and  was 
baptized  in  Apr.,  1838.  He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  Jan.,  1840,  and  was  ordained  curate 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Liverpool,  in  1844.  He  served 
in  many  places  as  curate  and  vicar  and  in  1877  be- 
came vicar  of  Little  Linford,  Buckinghamshire. 
He  wrote  many  books,  chiefly  on  Hebrew  subjects. 
His  chief  works  are:  Fundamerdal  Principle  of 
Modem  Judaism  (London,  1843);  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Home  of  my  Fathers  (2  vols.,  1850);  History  of 
the  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (3  vols.,  1851);  Curates  of 
Riversdale  (3  vols.,  1860);  Vestiges  of  the  Historic 
Anglo-Hebrews  in  East  Anglia  (1870);  and  Poetry 
of  the  H^ew  Pentateuch  (1871). 

Biblioobapht:  ConBuIt:  Margoliouth's  Curates  of  Rivers- 
dale,  ut  sup.;  the  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Modem  Judaism,  ut  sup.;  and  DNB, 
xxxvi.  150. 

MARGRETH,  JOHARN  JAKOB:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Hambuig  May  29,  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  MOnster 
(1892-94,  1900-01)  and  the  Gregorian  University, 
Rome  (1894-1900),  studying  philosophy  from  1892 
to  1896  (Ph.D.,  Gregorian  University,  1896)  and 
theology  from  1896  to  1900  (D.D.,  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity,  1900).  After  being  a  theological  tutor  in 
the  dioceses  of  Osnabrtlck  (1900-02)  and  Hildes- 
heim  (1902-03),  he  became  privat-docent  for  apo- 
logetics at  Mdnster  in  1903.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Mainz.  He 
has  written  Das  Gebetskben  Jesu  ChrisH  des  Sohnes 
GoUes  (Monster,  1902). 

MARHEINEKE,  mor-hoi'nS-ke  (until  1823 
MARHEINECKE),  PHILIPP  KORRAD:  German 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Hildesheim  (21  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Hanover)  May  1,  1780;  d.  at  Berlin  May 
31,  1846.  After  completing  his  theological  educa- 
tion at  G6ttingen  he  became  lecturer  there,  and  in 
1805  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  and 
second  imiversity  preacher  at  Erlangen.  Two 
years  later  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1811. 
His  pretentiousness  and  bombastic  style  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  his  colleagues,  nor  were  his 
sermons  at  the  Dreifaltigkeitskirche,  where  he 
preached  after  1820  as  the  colleague  of  Schleier- 
macher,  well  received.  He  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer with  his  UniversaUcirchenhietorie  (Erlangen, 
1806)  and  with  his  AUgemeine  DarsteHung  des  Uieo- 
logischen  Geistes  der  kvrchlichen  Verfassung  und 
kanonischen   Rechtwissenschaft   in   Betug   at^f  die 
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Moral  de8  CkrUterUhums  und  die  etkUche  Denkart 
dea  MtUelaUer9  (Nuremberg,  1807).  To  this  same 
period  belongs  his  CkrisUiche  Predigten  zur  Bde- 
hung  dea  GefOhlefiire  Sck&ne  und  HeUige  (Erlangen, 
1805).  His  general  history  of  the  church  was  over- 
laden with  philosophy,  but  a  better  reception  was 
accorded  to  his  Oeechichte  der  deutachen  Reformer 
turn  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817).  Marheineke  was  the 
first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  symbolics,  his 
works  on  this  subject  being  Chris&iche  Synibclik 
(3  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810-14),  Instituiianea  sym- 
boliccB,  doctrinarum  Catholicorum,  ProUatantium, 
Socinianorumf  Ecdeaia  GrcBaB,  minorumque  aocieta- 
turn  Chriatianorum  aummam  et  diacrimina  exhibentea 
(Berlin,  1812)  and  his  lectures  on  ChriaUiche  Sym- 
boltk  (1848).  His  works  are  marked  by  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  Protestantism  and  of  Lu- 
ther. In  his  Grundlegung  der  HomUetik  (Hambuig, 
1811)  he  deduced  all  homiletics  from  the  eternal 
concept  of  sacrifice  and  advocated  spiritual  asceti- 
cism, while  in  briefer  writings  he  made  a  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  life  conditional  upon  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  creed,  and  pleaded  for  a  more  genen&l  em- 
phasis on  dogma. 

The  obscurity  enveloping  Marheineke's  thought 
was  dissipated  by  Hegelianism,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Hegelian  school,  writing  in  this 
spirit  Vorleaungen  uber  die  Bedeutung  der  hegelachen 
Philoaophie  in  der  chriaUichen  Theohgie  (Berlin, 
1842).  Long  before,  in  his  ChriaUiche  Dogmatik 
(1819)  and  his  Lehrbuch  dea  chriaUichen  Glavbena 
und  Lebena  (1823),  he  had  endeavored  to  develop 
the  external  form  of  religion  to  a  speculative  sci- 
ence, regarding  the  principle  of  dogmatics  as  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  God  or  as  the  reason 
which  solves  all  mysteries  in  virtue  of  its  knowledge 
of  God  and  its  identity  with  the  idea.  The  stages 
of  the  development  of  religion  were  three:  the  re- 
ligion of  fancy  and  opinion  in  paganism;  the  re- 
ligion of  reflection  and  recollection  in  Judaism; 
and  the  religion  of  revelation  or  the  spirit  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  basal  mystery  of  all  religions  and 
ages,  even  of  nature  herself,  is  the  Trinity.  The 
undifferentiated  substance  is  the  Father;  the  eter- 
nal outgoing  of  God  from  himself,  the  inward  self- 
differentiation  of  substance  and  subject,  is  the  Son; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  reconciles  the  differentiations 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  thus  restoring 
their  unity.  In  his  Syatem  der  theologiachen  Moral 
(Berlin,  1847)  Marheineke's  dogmatics  reached  its 
fullest  development.  The  cleavage  of  the  Hegelian 
school  was  at  first  greeted  by  him  as  a  proof  of 
energy,  but  the  Leben  Jeau  of  Strauss  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  him,  the  unceasing  opponent  of  rationalism. 
In  his  Syatem  der  chriaUidien  Dogmatik  (Berlin, 
1847)  he  replied  to  Strauss,  holding  that  Christ 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  that  Strauss,  by  his  identification  of  the  God- 
man  with  humanity,  had  confused  the  center  with 
the  circumference.  Unfavorable  in  the  extreme  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Marheineke  approved  of  the 
earlier  teachings  of  Schelling,  although  for  his  later 
views  he  had  only  the  antipathy  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  Zur  Kriiik  der  achdlingachen  Offen- 
barungaphiloaophie  (Berlin,  1843).  Marheineke 
became  in  his  closing  years  a  representative  of  free- 


thinking  piety,  holding  that  the  principle  of  the 
Evangelical  church  was  that  because  a  thing  was 
true  it  was  in  the  Bible,  not  that  because  a  thing 
was  in  the  Bible  it  was  true. 

Marheineke  collaborated  on  the  Studien  edited 
by  C.  Daub  and  F.  Creuzer  (Frankfort,  1805-11) 
and  on  B.  Bauer's  Zeiiachrift  far  apekulative  The- 
dogie  (Berlin,  1836-38),  edited  Hegel's  Vorleaungen 
fiber  die  Philoaophie  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1832)  and, 
with  T.  W.  Dittenberger,  C.  Daub's  Phiioaopk- 
iache  und  theoiogiache  Vorleaungen  (7  vols.,  1838- 
1841).  His  own  theological  lectures  were  edited 
by  S.  Bfatthies  and  W.  Vatke  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1847- 
1849).  (G.  FRANxt.) 

Bisliooraprt:    K.  O.  Bretaohneider,  Theologitiyt  SytAeme 

von  SehUiermaeher,  Marheinekt,  HoM,  Leipdc,  1828;    A. 

Weber,  Le  Sylhne  doffmaUgue  d*  MctrheinAe,  Straabuzs. 

1867;  ADB,  xx.  338. 

MARIA  DE  AGREDA,  md-ri'd  d6  a-gr«'da  (Maria 
Coronel,  Mada  de  Jesu) :  A  nun  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  the  Poor  Clares,  mother  superior  of  the 
convent  of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception  at  Agreda 
(135  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid)  in  Oki  Castile;  b.  at  Agreda 
Apr.  2,  1602;  d.  there  May  24,  1035.  She  left  a 
work,  alleged  to  have  been  divinely  inspired.  La 
myatioa  ciudad  de  Dioa  (first  published  in  Spanish, 
3  vols.,  Madrid,  1670,  afterward  also  in  Latin  and 
other  languages) — a  tendency  writing  in  favor  of  the 
Scotist  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con> 
ception  of  Mary.  The  supposed  revelations  to  the 
author  are  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination.  Mary, 
the  immaculately  conceived,  is  carried  directly  after 
her  birth  at  divine  conmiand  into  the  uppermost 
heaven,  where  she  behokls  the  Trinity;  900  angels, 
under  command  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  are  apn 
pointed  to  her  service;  she  is  praised  as  God's  eter- 
nal wisdom  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.),  as  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  Mount  Tabor  as  well  as  at  his  Last  Sup- 
per, who  rose  again  after  her  death  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  no  less  than  twice,  and  the 
like.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  prohibited  the  book  in 
1681,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  one-sided  espousal 
of  an  uncanonised  dogma  and  the  heretical  teach- 
ing propoimded  therein,  viz.,  that  Mary's  flesh  and 
blood  were  present  propria  apecie  in  the  Eucharist. 
But  Charles  II.  of  Spain  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
work,  which  his  subjects  not  only  loved  but  almost 
idolized.  He  obtained  from  the  pope  a  suspension 
of  the  decree,  at  least  for  Spain.  An  effort  to  in- 
duce Innocent's  successor,  Alexander  VIII.,  to  re- 
voke the  edict  for  all  Christendom,  was  in  vain; 
the  new  pope  confirmed  the  suspension  brief  of  his 
predecessor  (1600).  Alexander's  successor,  Inno- 
cent XII.,  to  please  the  king,  appointed  a  conunis- 
sion  to  examine  the  work,  but  never  published  its 
decision.  This  reservation  of  his  opinion  seemed 
the  more  necessary,  as  during  Innocent's  pontifi- 
cate the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  condemned  the  work 
after  the  publication  of  a  French  edition  {La  Mya- 
tique  cm  de  Dieu,  Marseilles,  1695).  The  contro- 
versy grew  more  complicated,  as  the  authorship 
was  repeatedly  denied  to  Maria  of  Agreda  and  as- 
cribed to  the  Franciscan  Joseph  Ximenes  Sam- 
maniejo.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (in  an  edict  of  Jan. 
1748)  declared  the  authorship  to  be  uncertain,  and 
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Qeznent  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.  were  also  compelled  to 

take  notice  of  the  book.    A  German  adaptation  in 

two  volimies  was  published  at  Regensburg  as  late 

as  1890  (2d  ed.,  1893).  O.  ZOcKLERt. 

Bibuoobapbt:    8.  J.  Baumcarten,  Naekrichten  von  nurk- 

wUrdioen  BUehem,  iv.  214  aqq.,  Halle,  1753;  J.  Gdms,  Die 

ehn$aichs  My9tik,  i.  482-496.  Regensburg.  1836;  A.M.da 

Vioensa,  DeOa  miatica  eiUa  di  Dio,  Bologna,  1873;  Germ. 

transl.  of  a  brief  life  from  this  book  by  B.  M.  lierheimer, 

Regensburg.    1875;    J.  HeigenrOther.    Kirehenoe%chiehU, 

iii.  52^-628.  Freiburg.  1880;  F.  H.  Reusch.  Dtr  Index  der 

vtfhcimien  Blkher,  ii.  25d-257.  Bonn.  1885. 

MARIAMNE,  m&r"i-am'ne:  The  name  of  three 
women  connected  with  the  family  of  Herod.  See 
HsROD  AND  HIS  Familt,  I.,  §§  2-4,  II.,  §  4. 

MARIANA,  JUAN  DE:  Spanish  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Talavera  de  la  Reina  (68  m.  s.w.  of  Madrid)  1536; 
d.  at  Toledo  Feb.  17,  1624.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesus  in  1554,  and  seven  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Collegium  Romanum, 
where  his  chief  subject  was  exegesis,  in  which  his 
ability  was  shown  by  his  Scholia  in  Vetu8  et  Novum 
TeatamefUum  (Madrid,  1619).  In  1565  he  was 
transferred  to  Sicily,  and  from  1569  to  1574  taught 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  by  his  leo- 
tures  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  until  his  health  forced 
him  to  return  to  Spain.  The  last  fifty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Toledo,  and  in  this  period  falls 
his  literary  activity.  His  Historia  de  rdnu  His- 
panicB  libri  vigintinquinque  (Toledo,  1592;  later  ex- 
tended to  thirty  books,  Frankfort,  1603;  Eng. 
transL,  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
J.  Stephens,  2  vols.,  London,  1699)  won  him  the 
title  of  "  the  Spanish  Liyy." 

Mariana's  fame  la  chiefly  due  to  his  De  rege  et 
regis  instUtdione  hbri  ires  (Toledo,  1599),  which, 
sanctioned  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  contains 
one  of  the  boldest  defenses  ever  written  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  right  of  re- 
bellion against  tyranny.  The  attack  made  by  Mar- 
iana in  his  De  moneta  muUUione  on  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  coinage  by  Philip  III.  resulted  in 
bis  imprisonment  for  a  year  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Madrid.  This  tractate,  together  with 
six  others,  some  of  which  were  subjected  to  censor- 
ship, was  included  in  his  Tradaius  septem  turn  the- 
dogiei  turn  poHOei  (Cologne,  1609),  which  com- 
prises De  adveniu  heoH  Jacohi  A'postoti  in  Hispanr 
iam;  De  ediiione  vtdgaia  sanctorum  btbliorum;  De 
spectaculis;  De  monetcs  mutatione;  De  die  et  anno 
mortis  Ckristi;  De  annis  Arabum  cum  nostris  annis 
comparatis;  and  De  morte  et  immortalitaie  Hbri  tree. 
In  the  closing  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  Mar- 
iana wrote  his  De  erroribus  qui  in  forma  gubema^ 
tionis  SocietaJtis  Jesu  occurrunt.  This  was  first 
printed  in  French  at  Bordeaux  in  1624  during  the 
struggle  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  later  appeared  in  Latin  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
in  the  original  Spanish  (Geneva,  1631),  but  was 
placed  on  the  Index  when  the  Italian  version  ap- 
peared in  1628.  Mariana  was  also  the  author  of  a 
number  of  minor  works,  and  edited  the  Contra  AU 
bigensium  errores  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (Ingolstadt, 

1612).  Q.  Z6CKLBBt. 

BiBUooaAPHT:    F.   Buchhols.  Jwxn  de  Majiana,   Berlin. 

1804;     P.   Bayle,  Dietumary  Hietorieal  and  CriHeal^  iv. 

124-133,   London,   1837;    L.   Ranke^   Siimaiche  Werke, 


xziv.  230-236,  xxxiv.  60  sqq..  Leipsio.  1872-73;  F.  H. 
Reusch.  index  der  verbotenen  Biteher,  ii.  281-282.  341- 
344.  Bonn,  1883;  idem,  BeUr&oe  sur  OeeehuJUe  dee  Jeeuv- 
ienordene,  pp.  1-23,  Munioh.  1894;  P.  Krebs,  Die  politi- 
edu  PvhlineHk  der  Jeeuiten,  pp.  108-121,  HaUe.  1890; 
A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Bibltothique  dee  ierivaine  de  la  »o- 
diti  de  Jieua,  ed.  Sommervogel,  v.  547-567,  7  yds..  Li^ee. 
1891  sqq.;  H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  literariua  receniiorie 
tKeologia  eathoUctB,  i.  310-312,  Innsbruck,  1892;  Ranke. 
Papacy,  il  8.  86;   KL,  viiL  79&-800. 

MARIANISTS  (Knights  of  the  Glorious  Virgin; 
Fratres  Gaudentes):  A  Roman  Catholic  order  es- 
tablished among  the  nobility  of  Bologna  about 
1233  by  the  Dominican  Bartolomeo  de  Bragantiis. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  public  safety  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  to 
assist  widows,  orphans,  and  all  in  distress.  The 
first  Grand  Master  was  Loderino  Andalo  of  Bologna. 
The  Marianists  were  divided  into  conventuals  and 
married,  the  rule  of  the  order  permitting  not  only 
marriage  but  also  the  possession  of  property  and 
secular  life,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  epithet  of  **  Joy- 
ous Brothers "  as  applied  to  the  knights.  The 
habit  of  the  knights  was  white,  with  an  ashen-gray 
mantle  bearing  a  red  cross,  while  the  conventuals 
wore  a  white  or  gray  habit.  Conmianderies  were 
gradually  established  in  Modena,  Mantua,  Treviso, 
and  several  other  cities  of  northern  Italy,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Marianists  de- 
clined, and  at  the  death  of  their  last  commendator, 
Gamillo  Volta,  in  1589,  Sixtus  V.  presented  their 
estates  to  the  college  of  Montalto. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  were  occasionally  termed 
"  Marianists  "  or  "  Knights  of  St.  Mary,"  and  a 
community  of  regular  clergy  established  in  1588  by 
Giovanni  Adomo  of  Genoa  and  St.  Francisco  Carao- 
cioli  of  Naples  was  at  first  termed  ''  Regular  Clerks 
of  St.  Mary,"  although,  at  the  wish  of  Sixtus  V., 
tlus  name  was  soon  exchanged  for  ''  Regular  Minor 
Clerks."  In  1816  two  French  missionary  societies 
were  founded  bearing  the  name  of  the  Virgin:  the 
"  Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,"  founded 
by  the  Provencal  Bishop  J.  £.  de  Mazenod  (d.  1861) 
and  soon  numbering  seventy  houses  in  five  prov- 
inces (three  European  and  two  American);  and  the 
"  Society  of  Mary,"  founded  by  the  Abb6  Colin, 
which  was  confirmed  in  1836  and  has  since  worked 
chiefly  in  Oceania.  (O.  ZOcKUSBf.) 

MARHfUSi  ma-roi'nus  or  ma-rt'nus:  The  name 
of  two  popes. 

Marinus  L:  Pope  882-884.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
priest  named  Palumbus,  of  Gallese  in  Tuscany,  was 
a  subdeacon  imder  Leo  IV.  (847-855),  and  became 
a  deacon  in  862  or  soon  after.  In  866  he  was  sent 
as  one  of  Nicholas  I.'s  envoys  to  the  eastern  em- 
peror, but  was  stopped  on  the  Greco-Bulgarian 
frontier  and  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  eighth  ecumenical  council  as 
legate  of  Adrian  IL,  Nov.,  869-Feb.,  870,  and  was 
recognized  as  the  most  capable  Roman  representa- 
tive. He  next  became  treasurer  (arcarius)  of  the 
Roman  see,  archdeacon,  and  bishop  of  Caere  in 
Etruria.  He  represented  John  VIIL  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  879-880  with  Charles  the  Fat,  and  went 
again  to  Constantinople  in  the  latter  year  to  per- 
suade Photius  into  submission,  but  failed  and  was 
imprisoned.    He  was  elected  pope  in  Dec,  882,  the 
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fint  case  of  the  breach  of  the  anient  rule  forbid- 
ding the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  an- 
other. He  came  to  terms  with  Charles  the  Fat  in 
Jmie,  883,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  adher- 
ents of  Formosus,  whom  he  recalled  to  Rome  and 
to  the  occupancy  of  his  see  of  Porto.  He  excom- 
municated Photius  (q.v.),  and  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  King  Alfred,  dyiag  in 
the  middle  of  May,  884.  (H.  BOhmbb.) 

BiBUooaAFBT:  Liber  pomHfioalu,  ed.  Dueheaoe,  it,  p. 
Izvil,  224.  Phria,  1892;  J.  M.  WAtterich,  Pontifieum  Ro- 
manorum  vita,  I  29.  Leipoie,  1M2;  J.  HersenrOther,  Pho- 
Hu»,  ii.  060-661,  RecrasburK.  1868;  R.  BaxmAnn.  Dis 
PUmk  lUr  Pup&U,  voL  il.  Elberfeld.  1869;  F  Orecoro- 
Tiufl,  HuA,  <jS  iKe  City  of  Rome,  iii.  206-206.  London.  1896; 
Bower.  Popee,  iL  292-293;  Milman.  LaHn  Chridiamty, 
iii.  101;    Maon.  Popee,  iii.  363-361  ei  pMBm. 

HarinusIL:  Pope  942-^6.  He  was  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  Alberic,  who  retained  entire  con- 
trol of  his  actions  until  his  death. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  two  popes  above 

named  are  in  the  later  lists  designated  as  Martin 

II.  and  III.,  so  that  the  second  Martin  (1281-^) 

is  counted  as  Martin  IV.  (H.  BAhmxr.) 

Bibuoorapht:     Liber   ponti/Ualie,    ed.    Ducheeoe,  ii..  pp. 

bdz.-lxx..  Paris,  1892;    J.  M.  Watterieh.  PonHfieum  Ro- 

manorum  vita,  i.  40.  Leipeic.  1862;    R.  Baxmann,  Politik 

der  PApaU,  u.  94  sqq..  Elberfeld.  1869;    F.  Greconmaa, 

Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  318-321.  London.  1896. 

MARIST8.    See  Socnrr  of  Mart. 

MARIUS:  Bishop  of  Aventicum  674-04.  In 
the  process  of  Frankish  conquest  between  530  and 
640,  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland 
was  incorporated,  and  with  it  the  old  Roman  col- 
ony of  Aventicum  Helvetiorum.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  Marius  is  the  first  well-attested  bishop. 
He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  in  630  or  631, 
probably  of  Gallic-Roman  blood,  and  received  an 
excellent  education  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 
In  686  he  took  part  as  bishop  of  Aventicum  in  the 
Frankish  Synod  of  Macon.  He  died  in  694,  on  Dec. 
31,  according  to  a  necrology  of  the  church  of  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  was  buried.  The  chronicle  written 
by  him,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  continuation,  without  separate  title, 
of  that  of  Prosper,  covering  the  years  466-^681,  and 
contains  scanty  but  useful  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Valais  and  Burgimdy.  The  saintly  life  at- 
tributed to  him  by  his  epitaph  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  a  dark  period.  (Emil  Eouf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  Rickly,  is  in  MHn- 
oiree  ei  documente  de  la  eodiU  de  I'hieL  de  la  Suieee  Ro- 
mande,  xiii.  19-56,  Lsuaanne.  1853;  MPL,  bah,  793- 
802,  and  in  W.  Arndt,  below.  The  chief  aouroe  for  «  life 
ia  the  CartuUxrium  Laueannenee,  reproduced  in  full  in 
Mhnoiree  et  documente  de  la  eociiU  de  Vhiet.  de  la  Suieee 
Romande,  vol.  vi..  LAuaanne.  1851;  cf.  MQH,  Script., 
zziv  (1880),  794  sqq..  and  MOH,  Aud.  ant.,  xi  (1893). 
227  sqq.  Consult:  J.  D(ey),  in  Mhnorial  de  Ftibourg, 
i  (1854).  49-55;  W.  Arndt.  Biedtof  Marinue  von  Avenn 
tieum,  Leipsic.  1875;  Holder-Egger.  in  NA,  1876.  p.  254; 
KL,  viii.  868-869.  The  very  scattered  references  are 
well  collected  in  Potthast,  Wegu>eieeT,  p.  768. 

MARIUS  MERCATOR:  Ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  fifth  century;  d.  after  461.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  His  cast  of  thought,  dogmatic  views, 
style,  acquaintance  with  Augustine,  and  knowledge 
of  African  affairs,  point  to  North  Africa  as  his 


birthplace.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated 
layman,  with  a  lively  interest  in  theology,  well  read 
in  Scripture,  and  able  in  polemics.  What  is  known 
of  him  rests  wholly  on  his  writings,  on  a  mention  of 
him  by  Possidius,  in  Iridex  librarum  Augustini,  iv.; 
and  on  a  letter  to  Marius  from  Augustine,  who 
thanks  him  for  two  tracts  against  the  Pelagians, 
which  the  "  young  "  author  in  418  (hence  he  was 
hardly  bom  prior  to  390)  had  sent  over  to  him 
from  Rome  (NPL,  xlviii.  193).  It  is  possible  that 
he  then  followed,  at  Rome,  the  vocation  of  a  public 
teacher;  at  all  events,  Augustine  styles  him  doctor. 
He  must  have  removed  to  Constantinople  before 
429,  where  he  took  part  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Pelagian  agitations  and  in  the  Nestorian  dispute. 
In  these  matters  he  so  keenly  advocated  the  inter- 
ests of  Ronoe  that  be  gives  the  impression  of  having 
served  the  Roman  see  in  some  official  capacity. 
He  vigorously  uiged  the  condemnation  of  Julian 
of  E^^num  and  his  companions,  and  to  this  end 
in  429  he  addressed  a  memorial  in  Greek  to  the 
congr^ation  in  Constantinople,  submitting  a  copy 
to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  and  translating  the 
same  into  Latin  (Commonitorium  miper  nomine 
Ctdestit).  As  a  result  the  Pelagians  were  banished 
from  the  capital,  and  their  ecclesiastical  condem- 
nation followed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  of  431. 
In  the  same  year  Marius  issued  a  second  and  ampler 
tract  against  the  Pelagians  (CommonUorium  adver- 
atts  hcarenn  Pdagii  et  CotluUi  vd  etiam  Kripta  Ju- 
Hani;  also  under  the  title  Subnotationes  in  dida 
qu4Bdam  Juliani  ad  Pientium  presbyterumf  with  ex- 
tracts from  Julian's  writings).  His  remaining  lit- 
erary activity  is  confined  to  translation  from  Greek 
into  Latin  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  Pelagian 
and  Nestorian  controversies.  Of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  regard,  especially  in  view  of  the 
meager  transmission  of  the  original  texts,  are  his 
translations  from  writings  of  Nestorius  (e.g.,  Ser- 
mones  V,  adveraus  Dei  genetricem  Mariam). 

Marius  is  not  to  be  rated  very  highly  as  an  au- 
thor. As  exhibited  in  his  writings,  he  was  a  dose 
adherent  of  orthodox  doctrine  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Augustine  and  Cyril.  His  polemics 
included  not  only  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism, 
but  also  the  theology  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
His  dogmatic  position  is  that  of  a  rather  nar- 
row orthodoxy;  his  judgment  is  borrowed,  his 
polemics  is  impassioned;  he  is  often  unjust,  at 
times  coarse  and  vulgar.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
frequently  ignoble.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  and 
literal  translations  are  of  permanent  value  for  the 
history  of  the  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controver- 
sies, inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of  the  weightiest  of  the 
original  documents  are  preserved  exclusively  through 
him.  G.  KrOgeb. 

DiBuoaRAPRT:  The  first  collected  edition  of  Marina'  works 
was  by  J.  Gamier.  Paris.  1073;  the  best  is  by  8.  Baluse, 
ib.  1684.  reproduced  in  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  vetenim  pa- 
trum,  viii.  613-768,  Venice.  1772;  MPL,  xlvi.  repro- 
duces in  the  main  the  poorer  text  of  Gamier.  Consult: 
F.  Loofa,  Neatoriana,  Halle.  1005;  J.  Fessler.  inetitu- 
tUmee  patrolooi<r,  ii.  2.  pp.  151-165,  Innsbruck.  1896; 
O.  Bardenhewer.  Pairologie,  pp.  447-449,  Freiburs.  1901; 
DCS,  iu.  834^835;  KL,  viii.  869-871;  W.  Smith.  Dic- 
tionary of  Orttk  and  Roman  Biotfraphy,  iL  1045-^46.  Lon- 
don. 1890  (Rives  list  of  the  writixiiBs);  Ceilliar,  Auteun 
eaerSe,  viii  498-508. 
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II.  The  Gospel. 

External  Testimony  to 
Authorship  (|  1). 


Internal  Testimony  (S  2). 
Relation  to  the  Other  Synop- 
tics (I  3). 
Hark  xvi.  9-20  (S  4). 


L  The  Man:  In  Acts  xii.  12,  26,  a  John  Mark 
is  named  as  one  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whoae  mother's  house  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
munity were  held,  who  was  also  a  companion  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  on  their  missionary  journey  to 
Antioch  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  5)  but  left  them 
when  they  reached  Asia  Minor.  Because  of  this 
defection,  Paul  refused  to  take  him  along  on  the 
second  missionary  journey,  and  this  caused  a  sep- 
aration between  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Barnabas  and 
Mark  going  together  and  Paul  and  Silas  becoming 
companions.  A  Mark  is  mentioned  by  Paul  several 
times  in  his  epistles  (Col.  iv.  10,  "  Mark,  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas  ";  II  Tim.  iv.  11;  Philemon  24),  al- 
ways in  favorable  terms.  In  I  Pet.  v.  13  is  men- 
tioned one  of  the  name  as  "  Mark  my  son."  These 
notices  do  not  suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  two 
men  of  the  name  (Schleiermacher  and  Kielen  in 
TSKf  1843),  but  the  historicity  of  at  least  one  Mark 
is  apparent.  He  was  a  Jew  (Col.  iv.  11),  and,  like 
the  Jesus  Justus  of  that  passage  and  other  Jews  of 
the  period,  took  a  Roman  name  in  addition  to  his 
Jewish  name.  Acts  xii.  12  suggests  that  his  father 
was  already  dead  in  the  early  3rears  of  Christianity. 
Mark  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  Paul  and 
Peter,  but  still  old  enough  to  have  been  an  adult 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Tradition  identifies 
him  with  the  man  described  in  Mark  xiv.  13  as 
"  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  "  and  with  the  young 
man  of  verses  51-52,  and  also  makes  him  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples;  it  does  not  follow  from  I  Pet.  v. 
13  that  he  was  converted  and  baptized  by  Peter. 
His  missionary  activity  is  abundantly  recognized  by 
Paul,  and  the  last  historical  datum  is  that  of  his 
presence  in  Rome  about  63  a.d.  Legend  makes  him 
the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Egypt  and  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.j  IV.,  xv.).  The 
predicate  ''  stump-fingered  "  applied  to  him  in  Hip- 
polytus,  Hcpr.,  VII.,  xxx.,  is  possibly  a  misunder- 
standing arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
ascribed  to  him  is  without  such  introduction  and 
conclusion  as  the  other  Gospels  have. 

n.  The    Gospel:    Universal    tradition    ascribes 
to  Mark  the  authorship  of  the  shortest  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  almost  as  unanimously  regards  Peter  as 
the  authority  behind  Mark  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Mar- 
don,  IV.,  v.).    Bound  up  with  this  is  the  legend 
that  Mark  was  the  convert  of  Peter. 
X.  External  Irenieus  (Hen*.,  III.,  i.  2)  reports  that 
Testimony  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  after  Matthew 
to  Author-  was  written  and  after  the  death  of 
shipu        Peter,    and    Origen    adds    (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.,  VI.,  xxv.  5)  that    it  was 
written  before  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  reports   (Eusebius,   Hist,  ecd., 
VI.,  xiv.  6-7)  that  the  writing  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  and  that  Peter 
neither    favored    nor    hindered    the    undertaking. 
These  reports  may  well  be  based  upon  the  words 
of  Papias  recorded  in  Eiisebius  (Hist,  ecd.^  III., 
15),    This  celebrated  passage  asserts  that 


the  Gospel  was  based  not  on  Mark's  own  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  whom  he  had  not  heard,  but  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter,  and  that  this  Mark  faithfully  recorded 
but  did  not  observe  chronological  order.  This  is 
not  to  be  pressed  farther  than  is  legitimate  as  the 
report  of  a  well-informed  man  of  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  immediate  postapostolic  period; 
it  is  evident  both  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  full  rec- 
ord and  that  the  order  of  events  is  not  that  of  hia- 
tory.  Papias  says  nothing  of  the  method  or  occa- 
sion of  writing  the  Gospel,  only  it  is  clear  that  he 
thinks  of  it  as  composed  in  Greek,  and  he  calls 
Mark  "  the  interpreter  of  Peter."  "  Interpreter  " 
has  often  been  understood  as  a  synonym  of  "  au- 
thor "  of  the  written  expression  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing; but  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its  nearer 
sense  of  "  translator,"  since  the  fact  that  the  Gos- 
pel contains  reports  of  Jesus'  words  and  the  other 
fact  that  Mark  is  expressly  said  not  to  have  heard 
Jesus  seem  to  demand  a  docimientary  basis.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  to  doubt  the  Marcan  origin 
of  the  second  Gospel,  especially  in  view  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Trypho,  cvi.)  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  a  man  of  the  second  rank  when 
tradition  might  have  assigned  the  authorship  to 
an  apostle. 

The  Gospel  contains  no  title  which  gives  the 
author's  name.  Some  scholars  regard  i.  1  as  a  title; 
but  since  verses  2-3  are  not  in  the  style  of  the  ci- 
tations usually  employed  in  this  Gospel,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  verse  1  as  the  predicate  after  "John 
came,"  verse  4.  Then  the  report  of 
2.  Internal  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  reaches 
Testimony,  through  i.  13,  while  verses  14-15  re- 
port Jesus'  assumption  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  John.  The  rest  of  chapter  i.  reports  the 
initial  success  of  Jesus;  with  ii.  1  is  registered  the 
beginning  of  conflict  with  scribes  and  Pharisees; 
iii.  6  notes  the  purpose  of  these  opponents  to  des- 
troy Jesus;  in  rapid  succession  follow  the  story  of 
recognition  of  him  as  Son  of  God  by  the  demons, 
his  teaching  of  the  disciples,  his  wonder-working, 
the  sending  of  the  twelve  to  preach  and  heal,  his 
celebrity  (reaching  even  to  Herod's  court),  his  Gali- 
lean activity  and  his  journey  through  Persea,  his 
announcement  of  his  coming  death,  his  last  con- 
flicts with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  his  final  in- 
structions to  the  disciples,  his  suffering  and  death 
and  resurrection.  Evidently  the  intent  of  the 
evangelist  was  to  detail  in  chronological  order  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  time  notes  (viii.  1,  cf.  vi. 
34,  ix.  2)  show  that  this  purpose  was  kept  in  mind, 
though  sometimes  the  relation  of  cause  and  con- 
nection is  preferred  to  that  of  time.  Thus  the  im- 
pression the  whole  Gospel  gives  is  that  of  a  devel- 
opment which  proceeds  inevitably  to  the  end.  But 
the  evangelist  never  asserts  himself  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  events  which  he  narrates;  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  connect  him  with  the  "  certain 
yoimg  man  "  of  xiv.  51  than  with  the  "  certain 
one  "  of  verse  47.  Of  greater  consequence  is  the 
matter  of  trustworthiness.  To  be  noted  are  the 
lively  freshness  of  tone,  the  loving  lingering  on  little 
episodes,  the  definiteness  of  reference  to  details  of 
place,  time,  and  person,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  that  this  book  is 
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a  triumph  of  the  writer's  art  and  with  the  antiq- 
uity and  originality  of  its  aooount.  Attempts  to 
make  out  of  the  Gospel  a  "  tendency  writing  "  are 
failures;  one  view  makes  it  the  production  of  the 
mediating  party,  another  sees  in  it  a  Pauline  pro- 
duction, another  would  make  it  Petrine — all  of 
which  contain  a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  author 
was  certainly  not  a  Judaiser,  as  certainly  the  Gos- 
pel was  meant  for  the  heathen;  Pharisaism  was 
condemned,  while  the  Davidic  origin  of  Jesus  is 
asserted,  not  proved.  The  universalism  of  the 
author  is  Pauline  in  its  emphasis  upon  faith  and 
upon  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  'Die  fundamen- 
tal interest  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
and  in  him  as  the  completion  of  salvation  through 
suffering  and  death  is  of  early  Christian  cast.  The 
legendary  elements  make  it  difficult  to  assume 
Peter's  responsibility  for  all  the  details,  though  a 
leading  interest  in  that  apostle  may  be  granted. 
He  is  first  mentioned  (i.  16),  and  last  (zvL  7),  and 
most  frequently,  while  of  certain  episodes  he  is  the 
center;  yet  some  matters  can  hardly  go  back  to 
him  as  the  reporter  (viii.  33,  xiv.  64-72).  If  Peter 
was  so  important  in  the  councils  of  the  twelve  as 
appears  from  the  Pauline  epistles,  this  alone  might 
account  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  Qgures  in 
the  Gospel.  Without  the  report  of  Papias  no  one 
would  with  so  great  assurance  have  ascribed  the  vir^ 
tual  authorship  to  Peter.  It  can  not  be  granted 
that  the  evangelist  related  without  arrangenoent 
and  with  omissions  what  he  gives,  since  a  very  def- 
inite plan  fully  carried  out  is  evident  in  the  book. 
That  a  man  who  had  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  and  had 
in  the  first  decade  associated  with  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  included,  should  set  down  in  his  Gospel  merely 
what  he  received  from  Peter  and  what  Peter  used 
in  his  preaching  seems  not  at  all  to  fit  with  prob- 
abilities. John  Mark,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  whom  tradition  names  as  the 
author  of  this  Gospel,  presents  the  figure  of  the  per- 
son whom,  apart  from  tradition,  the  Gospel  itself 
presupposes — a  man  bom  a  Jew  but  acquainted 
with  Greek,  well  but  not  rabbinically  educated, 
wishing  to  further  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  world 
by  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  not  as  a  historian  but  as 
a  propagator  of  religious  ideas,  and  put  forth  his 
Gospel  with  the  same  independence  as  he  showed 
in  his  first  missionary  journey,  not  to  fit  with  a 
Pauline  or  a  Petrine  statement  but  to  suit  the  needs 
of  those  whose  requirement  was  salvation.  If  Mark 
is  the  author,  the  date  is  probably  not  later  than 
75  A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
the  material  given  seems  to  require  several  decades. 
It  is  debated  whether  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  since, 
e.g.,  chap.  xiii.  seems  to  contain  remimscenoes  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War.  The  earliest  tra- 
dition names  Rome  as  the  place  of  writing.  Chrys- 
ostom's  mention  of  Alexandria  seems  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  gain  honor  for  that  dty  by  re- 
lating to  it  the  Gospel  of  the  traditional  first  bi^op. 
Latinisms  favor  the  Roman  origin  (zii.  42,  xv.  15). 
The  story,  first  appearing  in  Ephraem  Syrus,  that 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  lAtin  needs  no  refutation, 
however;  the  book  was  evidently  written  for  read- 
ers of  Greek.  Explanations  of  facts  or  expressions 
wbiA  for  Jewa  would  need  no  ezplanatioa  appear 


with  considerable  frequency  (iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  11, 
xii.  18,  xiv.  12). 

The  hypothesis  of  Griesbach,  accepted  in  sub- 
stance by  Strauss,   Baur,   Schwegler,  and   Keim, 
makes  of  Mark  an  abbreviated  compilation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.    It  is  baaed  principally  upon 
the  fact  that  Mark  has  little  peculiarly  Us  own 
apart  from  single  verses  and  the  sections  iv.  26-29, 
viL  32-37,  viii.   22-26.    Such  literal 
3.  Rslatwn  agreement  between  works  can  not  be 
to  the      fortuitous,  literary  relationship  alone 
Other      explains.    In  that  ease  the  priority  of 

Synoptics.  Mark  is  most  probable,  and  that  is  the 
conclusion  strongly  supported  by 
scholarship.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  Marcan 
priority  are:  (1)  the  arrangement  of  Mark  prevails 
in  Matthew  and  Luke;  (2)  this  hypothesis  best  ex- 
plains the  omissions  by  the  other  Synoptics  of  de- 
tails found  in  Mark;  (3)  in  the  verbal  agreements 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  Mark,  the  turns  of 
phrasing  and  expression  are  Marcan;  (4)  the  dis- 
sonance of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  history  of  the 
infancy  and  of  the  passion  strongly  confirms  the 
hypothesiB  of  their  dependence  on  Mark  where  the 
matter  is  common  to  all  three.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  priority  of 
Mark  have  some  force,  since  there  are  Marcan  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  be  excerpts  or  to  be  in  form  of 
statement  grounded  upon  misconception  or  refer- 
ences to  an  earlier  text.  Moreover,  there  are  to  be 
explained  the  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
passages  not  found  in  Mark  and  not  containing  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Accordingly  there  has  been  sup- 
posed an  early  Mark,  and  an  early  Matthew  used 
by  Mark,  or  at  least  one  written  source  used  in  both, 
and  indeed  these  hypotheses  have  been  combined. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  original  text  of  Mark 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  received 
official  recognition,  tradition  gives  no  basis  for  this 
supposition  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  disso- 
nance in  reports  regarding  the  book.  Fully  as  dif- 
ficult to  decide  is  the  question  whether  there  were 
written  sources  in  Mark's  possession,  or  at  least 
prior  works  of  which  he  knew.  Unless  the  work  of 
a  century  of  investigation  is  worthless,  the  present 
Matthew  can  not  be  a  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  collection  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ("  apostolic 
source,"  "  Logia,"  "  Ui^Matthew,"  "  Urevangel- 
ium,"  see  Matthew),  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Matthew,  might  have  lain  before  Mark  as 
early  as  70  A.D.;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
was  the  case.  While  passages  like  Mark  iv.  1-34 
and  chap.  xiii.  impress  one  as  the  result  of  a  work- 
ing over  or  editing,  they  do  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose a  prior  documentary  basis.  The  impression 
which  the  book  makes  is  that  the  author  wrote  not 
after  books  but  from  the  heart  and  with  all  the  joy 
that  attends  a  new  project.  He  doubtless  knew  of 
many  words  of  Jesus  which  he  did  not  record,  not 
because  they  were  dissonant  from  his  purpose,  but 
because  his  ideal  was  not  that  of  completeness. 

The  Gospel  has  met  some  severe  misfortune. 
Despite  the  sturdy  attempt  of  Dean  Buigon  (see 
bibliography)  to  defend  them  as  original,  the  verses 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  appear  as  a  compilation  from  Luke 
and  idiau     The  maauscripta  B  and  K  dose  the 
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Gospel  with  xvi.  8,  so  also  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  and 
the  best  manuscripts  of  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.      An   alternative    ending    is 
4.  Mark    known  to  exist  in  shorter  form,  and  in- 
zvi  9-20.  deed  appears  in  some  manuscripts  along- 
side  the  longer    form  of   conclusion. 
This  testifies  to  the  need  felt  for  a  fitting  ending,  and 
shows  also  that  whoever  composed  the  shorter  form 
did  not  know  of  the  longer.    The  shorter  ending 
can  be  traced  to  the  fourth  century,  the  longer  per- 
haps into  the  second.    The  suspicion  that  Aristion 
wrote  it  (so  Conybeare,  Resch,  Rohrbach,  Hamack) 
has  little  support  outside  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
Armenian  version.    Yet  Mark  hardly  closed  his  book 
with  the  words  "  for  they  feared."    Equally  unsat- 
isfactory are  the  hypotheses  that  Mark  died  before 
be  finished  and  gave  it  to  his  friends  who  published 
it  and  that  the  last  leaf  was  lost  from  the  original 
copy.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  original  close 
was  in  times  before  Papias  stricken  out  by  some 
ecclesiastical  authority  because  its  account  of  the 
resurrection  conflicted  with  that  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels.   In  manuscripts  where  it  still  existed  it  was 
marked  with  the  obelus,  and  like  so  many  other  obe- 
lized passages  has  perished.       (G.  A.  JOlicheb.) 
Bxbuographt:  A  large  amount  of  pertinent  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  literature    eited  under    GoePBLs;    Luke; 
Matthkw.     The  reader  should  consult  also  the  pertinent 
sections  of  the  works  on  N.  T.  introduction  (see  Bib- 
lical iNTRODncTxoN),  particularly  those  of  Holtsmann, 
Weiss,  Zahn,  and  JQlicher.     Works  on  the  apostolic  age 
are  also  to  be  consulted,  such  as  E.  Renan,  Lea  JSvangileB, 
Tniia,   1877;    C.   Weiss&cker,   Dom  apo9toliadi€  ZeUaUer, 
FreiburK,  1892,  Eng.   trans!.,  London,   1894-05;    A.  C. 
MoQi£fert,  HitL  Of  ChriaUanUv  in  the  Apottolie  Age^  New 
York,  1897. 

On  the  man  consult:  R.  A  lipeius.  Die  apokryphen 
Apoetdoeediiehten  und  Apo&UUegenden,  ii.  2,  pp.  321-363, 
Brunswick,  1884;  T.  Zahn,  EirUaitung  in  doe  N.  7*.,  ii 
190-220,  Leipeic,  1899;  DB,  iii.  245-248;  EB,  iii.  2937- 
2941.  H.  B.  Swete,  in  his  commentary,  London,  1902, 
has  an  illuminating  chapter  on  "  the  personal  hbtory  of 
Bt  Mark." 

On  questions  of  introduction,  besides  the  general  works 
already  referred  to,  the  followinc  are  suggested:  F.  Hit- 
sig,  Ueber  Johannse  Mareue  und  eeine  Sdiriften,  Zurich, 
1843;  F.  C.  Baur,  Dae  Mareueevangelium  nach  eeinem 
Urepruno  und  Clutrakter,  Tubingen,  1851;  K.  R.  KOstlin, 
Der  Unprung  und  die  Kompoeition  der  eynopHecKen  Evan- 
geUen,  Stuttgart,  1853;  A.  Klostermann,  Dae  Mareue- 
Evangelium,  Gdttmgen,  1867;  J.  H.  Scholten,  Het  oudete 
Evano^ie,  Leyden,  1868;  O.  Volkmar,  Dae  Evangelium, 
Oder  Mareue  und  die  Synopeie  der  .  .  .  Evangelien,  Leip- 
eic, 1869;  W.  Weiffenbach,  Die  Papiaefroffmente  mber 
Marcue,  Berlin,  1878;  P.  Corssen,  in  TV,  xv.  1,  1896; 
A.  Link,  in  T8K,  1896,  pp.  406  aqq.;  W.  Hadom.  Die 
EnteUhung  dee  Mareue-Evangeliume,  OOtersloh,  1898; 
T.  Calmes,  Comme  ee  eontformie  lee  ivangilee,  Paris,  1899; 
P.  Wemle,  Die  eynoptieche  Frage,  Tabingen,  1899;  £.  A. 
Abbott,  DiaJUeearica,  part  2,  Ccrredtume  of  Mark  adopted 
by  Matihew  and  Luke,  London,  1901;  A  Mensies,  The 
Earlieet  Ooepel;  Hietorieal  Study  of  ,  .  .  Mark,  ib.  1901; 
A.  Bolliger,  Mareue  der  Bearbeiter  dee  Matthaue-Bvan' 
gOixun,  Basel,  1902;  R.  A.  Hoffmann,  Z>a«  Marcueevan- 
ffdium  und  eeine  QueOen.  Ein  Beitrag  eur  Ldeung  der  Ur- 
mareuefrage,  Kdnigsberg,  1904;  E.  Wendling,  Ur^Marcue, 
Vereueh  einer  Wiederheretellung  der  OUeeten  MiOeilungen  Hber 
doe  Leben  Jeeu,  Tabingen,  1905;  idem.  Die  Enietehung  dee 
Marcue-Bvangdiume,  ib.,  1908;  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  JBL, 
xxvi.,  part  1,  1907  (on  the  prologue);  idem.  The  Begins 
ninge  of  Ooepd  Hietory,  New  Haven,  1909;  Hamack,  Lit- 
teratur  (consult  the  indexes);  DB,  iii.  248-262;  EB,  ii.  1761- 
1898.  On  the  last  twelve  verses:  P.  Rohrbaoh,  Der  £leUiMS 
dee  Mareue  Evangeliume,  Berlin,  1894;  J.  W.  Burgon,  Laei 
Twelve  Vereee  of  ,  .  .  Mark,  Oxford,  1871;  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  in  Sxpoeitor,  1893,  241  aqq.,  ct  1804;  219  sqq., 
1895,  401  sqq. 


Of  the  host  of  commentaries  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  J.  Oalvin,  in  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1845-46;  C.  F.  A  Fritssche,  Leipsic,  1830;  J.  Ford,  Ox- 
ford, 1862;  A.  Klostermann,  Gdttingen,  1867;  B.  Weiss, 
Berlin,  1872;  idem.  Die  vier  Evangelien  im  beriehtigten 
Text,  Leipsic,  1900;  R.  Wen«er,  8tut1«art,  1879:  C.  A. 
Keil,  Leipsic,  1879;  L.  Bonnet,  Lausanne,  1880;  M. 
Riddle,  New  York,  1881;  P.  Schans,  Freiburg,  1881 
(Roman  Catholic,  excellent);  R.  F.  Weidner,  Philadel- 
phia, 1881;  G.  F.  Madear,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  London, 
1883;  £.  H.  Plumptre,  New  York,  1883;  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der,  ib.  1884;  T.  M.  Lmdsay,  ib.  1884;  G.  A.  Chadwick, 
London,  1887;  E.  Bickersteth,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1888;  C.  8.  Robmson,  Studiee  in  Mark*e  Ooepel, 
New  York,  1888;  H.  8.  Solly,  London,  1893;  J.  Morison, 
London,  1894  (regarded  as  one  of  the  best);  E.  Qouid, 
in  International  Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1896; 
F.  L.  H.  Millard,  ib.  1901;  J.  Weiss,  Dae  Olteete  Evan- 
gelium,  (Sdttingen,  1903;  J.  Wellhausen,  2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1909;  A  Madaren,  2  vols.,  London,  1906;  W.  H.  Bennett, 
The  Life  of  Chriet  according  to  St.  Mark,  ib.  1907. 

HARKOS  EUGENIKOS:  Metropolitan  of  Eph- 
esiLs;  b.  at  Constantinople  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  d.  1443  (according  to 
others,  1447  or  1449).  He  was  educated  by  the 
famous  Joseph  Bryennios,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  became  a  monk.  About  1436,  against  his  wdl, 
the  emperor  made  him  metropolitan  of  Ephesus, 
and  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  he  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence.  After  his  return  he 
Ksided  at  first  in  Constantinople,  but  his  ecclesias- 
tical polity  debarred  him  both  from  that  city  and 
from  Ephesus.  He  sought  refuge  in  Athos,  but 
was  imprisoned  at  least  once.  In  learning,  Markos 
was  inferior  to  such  scholars  as  Gennadius  and 
Gemistos  Plethon,  despite  his  thorough  training  in 
the  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was,  however,  a  powerful  though  simple  ora- 
tor, and  was  characterized  by  unyielding  firmness. 
His  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  due 
to  his  opposition  to  union  with  Latin  Christianity; 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Florence  he 
refused  to  sign  the  decree  of  union  unless  the  pope 
would  permit  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  sacra- 
ment, or  at  least  strike  out  the  Filioque  from  the 
creed.  According  to  his  panegyrist  Syropulos,  he 
defended  himself  before  the  emperor,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  pope;  but  this  seems  doubtful,  especially 
as  Hierotheus  of  Monembasia  states  that  he  fled  to 
Constantinople  instead.  His  unswerving  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of 
its  failure.  His  polemic  nature  is  shown  by  the 
majority  of  his  writings  (collected  in  MPG,  clz.), 
in  which  he  considers  almost  all  the  points  of  con- 
troversy with  the  Latins,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  question  of  purgatory,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Epiidesis  (q.v.)  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Tabor  light  (see  Hebtchasts). 
The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  placed  among  the  saints  at  an  early 
date.  An  Acoluthia  was  composed  in  his  honor  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  decree  of  the  synod 
held  by  the  Patriarch  Seraphim  in  1734  expressly 
termed  him  a  saint.  (Phiuff  Meyer.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  list  of  the  pertinent  literature,  mainly  in 
Greek,  is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog.  RE,  xii.  287.  The  early 
life  by  Manuel  Peloponnesius,  of  the  15th  or  16th  oentury, 
was  edited  by  Arsenij,  Mosoow,  1880.  Consult  Fabri- 
duft-fiailM,  BiJtilioQMeoa  Orwoa,  zi,  670-^7,  Bambwi, 
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1808;  A.  C.  Dematraoopuliu,  Orwda  orlhodoxa,  pp.  08- 
105.  Leipmc,  1872;  Krumbaeher.  Omeku^U,  pp.  115- 
116;  and  the  literature  under  Febrara-Floeence, 
Council  or. 

MARLORAT  DU  PASQUIER,  m(lr"l9"ra'  dU 
p(Js"ky6',  AUGUSTIN:  French  Reformer;  b.  at 
Bar-le-Duc  (158  m.  e.  of  Paris)  about  1506;  exe- 
cuted at  Rouen  Oct.  31,  1562.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  was  placed  in  an  Augustinian  monastery,  where 
he  took  the  vows  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1524. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at 
Boui^ges,  but,  becoming  indoctrinated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
France  in  1535  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where 
he  gained  a  precarious  living  as  a  proof-reader  for 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Viret  he  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  Crissier 
near  Lausanne,  and  there  married.  From  Crissier  he 
was  called  to  Vevey,  where  he  remained  until  1559. 
The  dismissal  of  Viret  in  the  controversy  on  excom- 
munication, however,  led  Marlorat,  who  approved 
the  rigidly  Calvinistio  procedure,  to  resign,  and  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Geneva  he  was  sent  in  July  to 
Paris  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  congregation 
there.  After  a  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rouen 
as  first  preacher.  In  that  city,  three  years  previ- 
ously, the  Protestants  had  fomied  a  conununity  of 
their  own  and  were  still  struggling  to  secure  the 
right  to  hold  public  services.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  IX.  in  Dec.,  1560,  they  addressed  a  peti- 
tion, written  by  Marlorat,  to  the  parliament  and 
the  king,  requesting  permission  to  use  a  church. 
The  petition  was  refused,  but  the  10,000  Protes- 
tants of  Rouen  felt  themselves  able  to  defy  the 
edict  of  July  25,  1561,  and  hold  their  services  in  the 
halls  of  the  ancient  tower.  Marlorat  likewise  ad- 
dressed a  printed  petition  to  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
in  which  be  asserted  the  lojralty  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  summoned 
to  Poissy  to  attend  the  religious  disputation  to  be 
held  there.  In  this  conference  Marlorat  was  an 
imf)ortant  figure,  and  in  the  debates  with  the  doo- 
tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Jan.,  1562,  on  images,  bap- 
tism, and  similar  points  of  controversy,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  spokesmen  of  the  Protestants. 

Returning  to  Rouen,  Marlorat  presided  over  the 
provincial  synod  held  on  Jan.  25,  1562.  After  the 
massacre  at  Vassy  on  Mar.  1,  1562,  the  Protestants 
of  Rouen  resolved  to  seize  their  city.  On  the  night 
of  Apr.  15  they  carried  out  their  purpose,  and  Mar- 
lorat was  appointed  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the 
new  government,  which  still  professed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  king.  Rouen  was  speedily  fortified,  and  on 
May  27  the  city  was  invested  by  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who,  however,  was 
forced  to  retire  on  June  12.  On  Sept.  29  a  second 
force  led  by  Charles  himself,  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
and  othere  appeared  before  the  city.  Rouen  was 
gradually  reduced,  but  Montgomery,  who  com- 
manded the  besieged,  like  Marlorat,  would  accept 
no  terms  which  did  not  include  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  on  Oct.  26  the  city  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  Marlorat  and  his  family  were  cap>- 
tured  and  imprisoned.  Three  days  later  he  was 
tried  before  the  parliament  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  on  Oct.  30  was  condemned  to  be  exe- 


cuted before  the  church  in  which  he  had  lately 
preached,  the  sentence  being  carried  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  chief  works  of  Marlorat  were:  Novi  Testa- 
menti  catholica  expoaiHo  ecdestaatica  (Geneva,  1561) ; 
similar  commentaries  on  Genesis  (1561),  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1562);  posthumous  com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah  (1564)  and  Job  (1585);  and 
especially  his  concordance,  Thesaurus  in  locos  com- 
munes rerum,  dogmaium  .  ,  ,  et  phraseon  .  .  .  or- 
dine  alphabetico  digestus  (ed.  W.  Fenguereius,  Lon- 
don, 1574).  English  translations  were  made  of  his 
commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke  by  T.  Timme 
(London,  1583),  on  John  by  the  same  (1575), 
on  II  and  III  John  by  N.  Baxter  (1578?),  and  on 
Revelation  by  A.  Golding  (1574).  Marlorat  like- 
wise prepared  the  index  to  the  Institutio  of  Cal- 
vin, which  has  since  formed  an  integral  portion  of 
the  work.  (T.  Schott  f.) 

Bibliographt:    T.  Beia,  HUL  ecd.,  vol.  i.  paesim,  ii  610 

aqq.,    Antwerp,     1680;      CR,     voU.     zvii.-xxi     pawiin. 

Sketches  of  the  life  have  been  written  by  C.  D.  Kromayer. 

Strasbuis.  1861;    in  BuUsUn  d€  la  •oeUU  d€  I'hittoin  du 

protmtanHtme  franpoU,  vi  (1857),  100  aqq.;    and  by  Os- 

mont  de  Courtingny,  Caen,   1862.     Consult  also  H.    M. 

Baird,  HUL  of  (K*  RiM  <^  the  HugutnoU,  i.  600,  539,  a  80. 

London,  1880. 

MARNIX,  PHILIPS  VAN. 


Early  Career  (ft  1). 
Diplomat  and  Soldier  {%  2). 
Decline  of  Power  (f  3). 


Theological  Position  and  Bible 

Translation  (ft  4). 
Other  Works  {%  6). 


Philips  van  Mamix,  Baron  Sainte-Aldegonde,  re- 
nowned as  a  Dutch  Protestant  theologian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1538  and  died 
at  Leyden  Dec.  15,  1598.  After  receiving  a  thor- 
ough education,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Geneva, 
wl^re  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  between  1560  and 
1562,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement,  from  which 
he  was  sunmioned  to  the  struggle  to  free  the  Neth- 
erlands from  Rome  and  Spain.  Here 
X.  Early  his  first  activity  was  the  preparation 
Career,  of  the  "  Compromise  "  by  which  the 
Dutch  nobles  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the 
petition  to  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma  (Apr.  5, 
1566)  on  the  same  subject  was  also  written  by  him. 
He  defended  the  iconoclastic  riots  in  Antwerp  in 
Aug.,  1566,  in  his  Van  de  hedden  a/gheworpen  in  de 
Nederlanden  in  Augusto  1666  and  Vraye  narration 
et  apologie  des  choses  passies  au  Pays-Bos.  Before 
long  he  also  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but,  with  his  brother  and  Brederode, 
was  repulsed  at  Austruweel  (Mar.  13,  1567)  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  fled 
successively  to  Breda  and  Germany.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  the  "  Council  of  Blood,"  Aug.  17,  1568, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated;  but  in  this  exile 
he  became  the  life-long  friend  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, in  whose  honor  he  wrote  late  in  1568  or  early 
in  1569  the  famous  "  William's  Lay,"  a  poem  which 
is  still  a  favorite  folk-song  in  Holland.  Meanwhile 
he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Reformed  elector- 
palatine,  Frederick  III.,  and  at  Heidelberg  he 
wrote  on  Christolpgy  and  the  Eucharist,  brides 
composing   his   De  bienkorf  der  heilige  roomsche 
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kercke  (Emden,  1569)  and  attending  the  conven- 
tion at  Weael  (Nov.,  1568)  and  the  synod  at  Em- 
den  (Oct.  4-14,  1571). 

Holland  soon  claimed  the  services  of  Mamix, 
whose  principal  political  activity  was  exercised  be- 
tween 1572  and  1585.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
the  plenipotentiary  of  William  and  secured  the 
promise  of  the  Estates  to  renew  the  war  with  Spain. 
On  Nov.  4,  1573,  however,  he  was 
3.  Diplomat  himself  captured  by  the  Spaniards  at 
and  Maaslandssluis.  He  was  taken  first  to 
Soldier.  The  Hague  and  then  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  induced  to  make  vain  negotiar 
tioDS  for  peace.  He  was  exchanged  on  Oct.  15, 
1574,  and  from  March  to  June  of  the  following 
year  he  acted  as  William's  deputy  at  the  fruitless 
conferences  at  Breda.  Holland  and  Zeeland  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  Spain  and  offered 
the  crown,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Elizabeth 
of  England,  Mamix  being  the  head  of  the  embassy 
which  remained  in  England  from  Christmas,  1575, 
to  Apr.,  1576,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  persuade  Eliza- 
beth to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  Dutch.  In 
the  latter  year,  moreover,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
"  Pacification  of  Ghent."  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  who  carried  through  the 
"  Eternal  Treaty  "  (Feb.  17,  1577),  recognizmg  in 
Mamix  a  dangerous  enemy  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
now  unsuccessfully  demanded  his  expulsion  from 
Brussels.  The  Spanish  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
Namur  (July  24,  1577)  roused  the  Dutch  to  a  sense 
of  th^ir  situation.  Don  John  was  retired  from  his 
ofiBce  on  Dec.  7,  and  three  days  later  the  second 
Brussels  union  was  concluded  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  toleration.  Mamix,  as  privy  councilor 
after  Dec.  29,  1577,  first  put  down  the  revolts  in 
Groningen  and  Artois,  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(May  7,  1578),  secured  German  neutrality  in  the 
Dutch  struggle  with  Spain. 

At  this  juncture,  Mamix  and  William  were  at- 
tacked in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  to  which  the 
former  replied  in  his  Response  apologitique  (see  be- 
low, §  4)  which  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
numerous  details  of  his  own  life.  After 
3.  Decline  a  fruitless  visit  to  the  Diet  of  Cologne 
of  Power,  in  1580,  he  entered  upon  the  more  hope- 
ful endeavor  to  induce  Duke  Francis 
of  AleuQon-Anjou,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  to  accept  the  throne  of  the  revolted 
Dutch  provinces.  At  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent 
to  France  for  this  purpose,  he  reached  Plessis  (near 
Tours)  on  Sept.  9,  1580,  and  ten  days  later  the 
treaty  of  Plessis-lez-Tours  was  signed,  in  which 
Mamix  ably  defended  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  Dutch.  He  remained  in  France  until 
Mar.  8,  1581,  and  on  July  22  of  the  same  year 
Philip  was  declared  deposed  in  favor  of  Francis, 
Mamix  himself  preparing  the  act  (Adede  desch^nce 
de  Philippe  II ,  de  ea  eeiffneurie  dea  Paya-Bas).  In 
November  he  went  to  England,  where  Francis  was 
paying  court  to  Elizabeth,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1582, 
he  returned  with  the  new  ruler.  Francis,  how- 
ever, madly  attempted  (Jan.  15-17,  1583)  to  seize 
Antwerp  and  the  most  important  cities  by  treason 
or  a  coup  d'Hat,  He  was  defeated  and  forced  to 
leave  the  Netherlands,  while  Mamix  and  William, 


as  his  allies,  were  exposed  to  such  suspicion  that 
the  former  retired  to  his  estates  in  West^nSoubux^, 
near  Flushing.  He  was  called  from  this  seclusion 
to  become  first  burgomaster  in  Antwerp,  Nov.  30, 

1584.  A  few  days  later  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alexander  of  Parma  began,  ending  on  Aug.   17, 

1585,  by  its  honorable  surrender,  though  without 
recognition  of  Protestantism.  A  storm  of  indig- 
nation broke  over  Mamix,  who  defended  his  sur- 
render of  the  city  in  his  Bref  ricit  de  Vietat  de  la 
ville  d'Anvera  du  temps  de  VassikgemeiU.  But  his 
political  activity  was  at  an  end,  although  he  visited 
England  in  1590,  France  in  1591,  and  Orange  in 
1597.  He  resided  at  West-Soubuig  until  1596, 
when  he  removed  to  Leyden. 

Theologically  Mamix  was  an  enthusiastic  parti- 
zan  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  in  this  spirit  he  se- 
cured the  rejection  of  the  Wittenberg 

4.  Theo-  Concord  at  the  Synod  of  Antwerp 
logical  Po-  (Aug.  20,  1566).  He  was  also  instm- 
sition  and   mental  in  securing  a  Calvinistic  Pres- 

Bible  byterian  organization,  culminating  in 
Translation,  a  general  synod,  for  the  exiled  congre- 
gations of  his  coreligionists.  Here, 
too,  belong  his  polemics  against  the  fanatics  and 
Anabaptists,  exemplified  in  his  Ondersoeckinge  ende 
granddijcke  wederlegginge  der  geestdrijvische  leere, 
written  in  1595.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  polemics,  the  most  important  being  the  Re- 
sponse apdogitique  d  un  libeUe  fameux  (Leyden, 
1598),  a  reply  to  an  anonymous  attack  by  Emmery 
de  Lyere.  He  was  a  stem  opponent,  moreover,  of 
all  revelation  of  God  alleged  to  exist  outside  the 
Bible  and  creation,  and  was  a  genuine  Calvinist  in 
his  assertion  that  the  secular  arm  had  authority  to 
suppress  religious  error.  He  was  active  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms.  After  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  labor,  he  issued  a  rimed  version 
of  the  latter  (Antwerp,  1580),  but  this,  though  the 
subject  of  many  debates  in  the  synods,  never  gained 
a  place  in  the  liturgy,  despite  its  scholarly  and  lit- 
erary merits.  Like  previous  Dutch  versions  of  the 
Psahns,  the  early  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  essentially  faulty,  and  in  1578  the  Synod  of 
Dort  deputed  Mamix  and  Dathen  to  seek  suitable 
revisers.  The  conunission  was  never  executed,  but 
Mamix  had  already  begun  to  translate  the  Psalms 
and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  when,  in  1586,  the 
Synod  of  The  Hague  made  unsuccessful  overtures 
to  him  for  an  entire  new  translation.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1594,  when  he  was  formally  re- 
quested by  the  States  General  to  perform  this  task, 
that  he  consented,  but  he  lived  to  complete  only 
the  Psalms  and  Genesis,  though  he  left  fragments 
of  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  other 
books  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  III.). 

His   most   important   contribution  to  theology 

was  the  Bienkarf  already  mentioned.     It  is  a  biting 

satire  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  written  by 

a  supposed  adherent  of  that  commu- 

5.  Other    nion,  and  ridiculing  all  its  arguments 
Works,     against    Protestantism.      The    book, 

which  is  clearly  modelled  on  the  Epis- 
toloB  obscurorum  virorum  (q.v.),  has  won  for  Mamix 
a  place  among  the  great  satirists  of  all  time.  The 
work  ran  through  more  than  twenty  editions  (the 
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last  at  Groningen,  1862)  and  was  translated  into 
most  European  languages  (Eng.  transl.  by  G.  Gil- 
pin, London,  1570).  After  his  death  appeared  his 
TraieU  du  aacramerU  de  la  aaincte  cene  du  Seigneur 
(Leyden,  1599),  an  intensely  Galvinistic  attack  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  He  also  carried  on  a 
controversial  correspondence  on  the  same  subject 
with  the  Louvain  professor  Michael  Bajus,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  Opuecula  quwdam  Domini 
Sand  Aldegondii  (Franeker,  1598);  while  in  his 
Trouwe  vermaninge  aen  de  chrisUike  Oemeynien  van 
Brabantf  Vlanderen,  em.  (Leyden,  1589)  he  uiged 
his  coreligionists  to  be  patient  under  their  af9io- 
tions.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Mamix,  but  select  works  were  edited  by  E.  Quinet, 
(Euvres  de  P,  de  Mamix  de  Sainte^Aldeffonde  (9 
vols.,  Brussels,  1857-^),  while  his  theological 
writings  were  collected  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenen- 
bergen,  Philips  van  Mamix  van  SL  Aldegonde 
godidienstige  en  kerkdijke  geachriften  (3  parts,  The 
Hague,  1871-91).  (S.  D.  van  Vben.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Tha  life  of  MArniz  has  been  written  by: 
J.  Prina,  Leyden,  1782;  W.  Broee,  3  vols..  Anuterdam, 
1838-iO:  £.  Quinet.  PariB,  1864;  T.  Juste.  The  Haftue, 
1868;  A.  Laoroix  and  F.  van  Meenen.  BniMeb,  1868; 
J.  van  der  Have.  Haarlem.  1874;  P.  P.  M.  Alberdingk 
Thijm.  Leuven.  1876;  and  O.  TjaJma,  Amsteidam,  1806. 
Consult  also:  P.  Frederioq,  Mamiz  sn  gijne  N^tUrlandaeh^ 
oetehriften,  Ghent.  1881;  Cambridge  Modem  Nietory,  m. 
201  sqq..  New  York.  1905;  A.  Elkan.  Phaipp  Mamix  von 
8i.  Aldegonde,  Parti..  Die  Jugtnd  Johanne  %md  Philippe 
van  Mamix,  Leipdc,  1900. 

MARONITES. 

Charaeter  and  Claims  ({  1). 

Origin  of  tbe  Name.     Early  Aoeounts  (ft  2). 

The  First  Patriarch.  Johannes  M aron  (f  3). 

Relation  to  Monothelitism  and  Monophysitism  (|  4). 

Relations  with  Rome  (ft  6). 

Modem  Conditions  (ft  6). 

In  the  United  States  (|  7). 

The  Maronites  are  a  Syrian  people,  forming  with- 
in the  Christian  Church  a  peculiar  half-independent 

community  or  sect.    Its  members  live 

X.   Chaxao-  scattered  all  over  Syria;  congregations 

terand     are  gathered   in   Aleppo,    Damascus, 

ClainiB.      Nazareth,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus; 

but  the  proper  home  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  Lebanon  region,  from  Tripoli  in  the 
north,  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  in  the 
south.  The  districts  of  Kesrawan,  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
and  Bsherre  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Tripoli)  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Maronites;  while  in  other  places 
Maronites,  Greeks,  Jacobites.  Druses,  and  others 
live  as  neighbors.  The  total  number  of  the  Mar- 
onite  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  is  somewhat  over 
200,000,  according  to  the  newest  reports.  They 
pursue  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  succeed 
well  in  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm,  llieir 
native  tongue  has  for  centuries  been  the  Arabic, 
but  they  are  of  Syrian  descent.  The  liturgy  em- 
ployed in  their  divine  service  is  in  Syriac,  though 
only  a  few  understand  that  language;  the  read- 
ings from  the  Gospels,  however,  are  in  Arabic. 
They  like  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation; 
and  they  have,  indeed,  always  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  certain  measure  of  political  independence. 
They  are  governed  by  sheikSj  elected  from  among 


their  own  nobility;  and  to  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
who  appoints  a  Christian  pasha  over  them,  they 
pay  a  variable  tribute.  At  the  head  of  their  church 
(the  Eccleaia  Maronitatum)  stands  a  patriarch,  who 
is  elected  by  themselves  and  has  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  and  all  the  East.  He  is  elected  by 
a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops. 
He  resides  during  summer  in  the  monastery  Kano- 
bin,  in  the  Lebanon,  and  during  winter  at  Bkerki. 
He  receives  confirmation  from  the  pope;  for  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  there  has 
existed  a  relationship  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  Maronites.  Although  this  relationship  depends 
more  upon  an  external  basis  and  upon  adjustments 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  though  real  unity  in 
doctrine  or  worship  has  never  existed,  the  claim  of 
later  Maronite  authors  is  often  to  the  effect  that 
from  apostolic  times  their  church  has  maintained 
an  undisturbed  orthodoxy,  essentially  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  this  strain  are  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.) 
and  Faustus  Nairon,  in  DiaeertaHo  de  origine,  nony- 
ine  ae  rdigione  Maronitarum  (Rome,  1679).  These 
writers  follow  somewhat  closely  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  though  there  have  been  manifest 
traces  of  monothelite  tendencies. 

On  the  Orontes,  between  Hamath  and  Emesa, 
lay  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Maron.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  repaired  by  Justinian,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (De  cedifieiie,  v.,  ix.),  and  was 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Syrian  monasteries. 
The  Maron  after  whom  the  monastery 
a.  Origin  was  named  is  generally  considered 
of  the  Name,  identical  with  the  hermit  whose  life 
Early  Theodoret  has  described  (Rdigiosa 
Accounts  hietoria,  xvi.),  the  monk  and  presby- 
ter of  whom  Chrysostom  speaks  so 
highly  {Epiet,  xxxvi.),  who  probably  lived  about 
400.  But  the  great  age  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
monastery  make  it  more  probable  that  it  took  its 
name  from  some  saint  much  older,  perhaps  from 
Man,  missionary  to  Babylon,  who  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  Deir  Mar  Biari,  near  Seleucia,  on  the 
Tigris;  or  from  Mari  the  Persian,  mentioned  by 
Ibas  of  Edessa  (W.  Wright,  Hiet.  of  Syriac  Literor- 
ture,  London,  1894,  pp.  48-49,  59).  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  from  the  monastery  that  the  Maron- 
ites themselves  derive  their  name;  some  scholars, 
however,  derive  it  from  Maronea,  a  village  thirty 
Roman  miles  east  of  Antioch;  and  others  from 
Johannes  Maron  (see  below).  The  name  does  not 
occur  until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  is  used  by 
John  of  Damascus  to  designate  a  heretical  sect. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner  it  occurs  later  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors  in  Egypt  (who  wrote  in 
Arabic),  such  as  Eutychius  (Ibn  Batrik,  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century),  Benassalus  (Ibn  el-Assal,  thir- 
teenth century),  and  others  (cf.  E.  Renaudot,  Hid. 
patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum,  Paris,  1713,  pp. 
419  sqq.).  Eutychius  says:  "  At  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Mauricius  there  lived  a  monk  Marun  who 
taught  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  one  will,  and 
one  activity  (?  operation).  The  most  of  his  ad- 
herents, named  Maronites  after  him,  dwelt  in  Ham- 
ath, ^innesrin  and  'Awasim.  After  his  death,  the 
citizens  of  Hamath  built  the  cloister  Deir  Marun 
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and  openly  professed  his  teaching/'  Benassalus 
distingiiiflhPiH  Maronites  from  Melchites  (orthodox 
Greeks)  and  from  Franks  (Latins),  and  reports  that 
the  Maronites  went  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
Franks.  William  of  Tyre  (q.v.)  states  that  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byblos,  who 
for  500  years  had  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
heresiarch  Maron,  had  in  1182  come  into  relations 
with  the  Patriarch  Aimerich  of  Antioch,  forsworn 
their  heresy,  accepted  the  orthodox  faith,  and  re- 
ceived bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  writers  show  a  bias  against  the  Maronites, 
and  William  of  Tyre  is  in  this  matter  dependent 
upon  Eutychius,  and,  further,  he  does  not  seem  to 
intend  to  imply  that  all  Maronites  went  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Yet,  that  Maronites  were 
not  regarded  as  orthodox  appears  from  efforts  con- 
tinuing into  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  their 
teaching  conform  to  the  Roman  system.  The 
Maronites,  in  asserting  their  early  and  continuous 
orthodoxy,  appeal  to  the  fact  that  in  the  acts  of 
the  sixth  synod  (680),  which  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelites,  the  Maronites  are  not  mentioned.  But 
other  testimony  which  they  adduce  for  their  or- 
thodoxy is  taken  from  later  writers  whose  produc- 
tions are  more  or  less  suspicious  both  because  of 
their  late  date  and  because  of  an  admixture  of 
legend  in  their  accounts  of  Johannes  Maron,  which 
are  derived  from  an  Arabic  source  not  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuiy. 

The  account  given  of  Johannes  Maron,  whom  the 
Maronites  acknowledge  as  their  first  patriarch,  is 
that  he  was  bom  at  SiriUm,  near  Antioch,  was  ed- 
ucated in  Antioch  and  the  monastery 
3.  The  First  of  St.  Maron.  Later  he  studied  in 
Patriarch,  Constantinople,  became  monk  in  St. 
Johannes  Maron,  was  ordained  priest,  and  wrote 
Maxon.  against  the  heretics.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch, 
and  by  him  made  bishop  of  Botrus  in  676.  He 
then  converted  all  the  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites  in  the  Lebanon  region  to  the  Roman  faith,  or- 
dained priests  and  consecrated  bishops,  and  gave 
the  Maronites  their  political  and  military  constitu- 
tion. When  Theophanes,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
died,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  II., 
Johannes  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be  present  in  the 
city,  and  was  unanimously  elected  patriarch.  It  is 
also  reported  that  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Honorius;  that  he  built  a  new 
monastery  near  Botrus  after  the  Greeks  destroyed 
the  old  one,  and  that  he  died  there  in  707.  But 
this  story  contains  anachronistic  elements,  since 
Honorius  lived  nearly  a  century  before  that  time. 
As  no  one  but  the  biographer  of  Maro  knows  about 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  that  name,  the  story  of 
his  patriarchate  seems  to  be  a  fabrication.  Renau- 
dot  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  very  existence  of 
Maron;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was  elected  bishop  of  Lebanon,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  there  in  steady  opposition  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Maronites  celebrate  him  on  Mar. 
2.  A  singular  characteristic  of  this  history  of  Jo- 
hannes Maron  is  that  it  erroneously  identifies  the 
Mardaites  and  the  Maronites  and  ascribes  to  the 
latter  the  doughty  deeds  narrated  of  the  former — 


a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  variant  explana- 
tions of  no  historic  value. 

Early  reports  give  no  insight  into  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  conditions  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. If  in  that  century  Maronites  were  Monothe- 
lites,  they  may  have  received  the  Monophysite  doc- 
trine spread  by  Jacobus  BaradsBus  (see  Jacobites) 
in  Syria.  And  if ,  as  is  reported,  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Maron  were  made  mar- 

4.  Relatk>n  tyrs  because  of  their  agreement  with 
to  Mono-  the  deliverances  of  the  Council  of 
thelitism    Chalcedon,  they  could  not  have  been 

and  Mono-  supported  by  their  countrymen.  The 
physitism.  Maronites  confess  that  heretical  pas- 
sages have  gotten  into  their  litera- 
ture, but  they  assert  that  these  were  smuggled 
in  by  Monophysites  and  Monothelites.  In  their 
zeal  for  Rome  they  have  burned  many  books  of  this 
character,  and  they  boast  of  the  correctness  of  their 
later  literature,  especially  that  printed  in  Rome  I 
Their  historians  declare  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  certain  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
KafarTab,  near  Aleppx),  preached  among  the  Maron- 
ites the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  and  in  conse- 
quence had  a  controversy  with  the  Greek  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  This  may  have  been  the  schism  re- 
ferred to  by  William  of  Tyre,  ended  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Maronites  and  the  Roman  Church  in  1182, 
and  may  have  furnished  the  pretext  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  to  the  Maronites  who  lived  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  heresy  lingered  till  the  time  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV. 

The  great  conversion  to  Romanism  in  1182  was 

not  complete.    An  anti-Roman  reaction  set  in  and 

was  punished  by  a  papal  interdict,  from  which  the 

country  was  not  absolved  until  1215.    Rome  took 

great   pains  to  maintain   the   union, 

5.  Relations  as,  for  example,   in    1445,    in    con- 
with  Rome,  sequence  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 

A  national  synod  was  held  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clement  VIII.  in  1596,  in  the  monastery 
of  Kanobin,  to  which  Girolamo  Dandini,  a  Jesuit, 
went  as  papal  legate,  chai^ged  with  the  revision  of 
all  Maronite  affairs.  According  to  his  report  (Afts- 
8ume  apostolica  al  patriarca  e  Maroniti  del  Monls 
LdbanOf  Cesena,  1656;  Fr.  transl.  by  Richard  Simon, 
Voyage  du  Mont  Ltbarit  Paris,  1685),  the  council  re- 
sulted in  submission  to  the  Roman  see,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  doctrines.  The  differences, 
however,  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The 
Maronites  retained  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  imder  both  kinds,  the  Syriac  liturgy,  the 
marriage  of  the  priests,  their  own  fast-days,  and 
their  own  saints.  A  new  council  was  held  in  1736 
in  the  monastery  of  Mary,  at  Luweiza,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kesrawan.  The  celebrated  Maronite  scholar 
J.  S.  Assemani  was  sent  from  Rome  as  papal  legate; 
and  the  object  was  to  secure  among  the  Maronites 
acceptance  of  the  canons  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent. 
How  incomplete  the  success  of  this  mission  was  is 
shown  by  the  remark  of  a  Maronite  monk:  ''  (The 
Maronites)  recognize  the  pope  as  head  (of  the 
Church);  outside  of  that  they  have  nothing  essen- 
tially Catholic."  The  principal  concessions  by  the 
Maronites  were  that  they  accepted  the  JUioque  and 
kneeling  at  the  consecration,  and  acknowledged  the 
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councils  of  787  (second  Nioene),  869  (Constanti- 
nople), 1439  (Florence),  and  the  Council  of  Trent; 
the  Roman  catechism  (in  Arabic)  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  were  introduced;  the  Tridentine  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  es- 
tablished; the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  confined 
to  the  lower  degrees;  the  name  of  the  pope  was  in- 
troduced in  the  prayers  and  the  mass.  Other  pro- 
visions dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the  host,  its 
reception  by  the  cleigy  in  both  kinds,  but  by  the 
laity  in  the  form  of  a  sop;  the  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  their  ordination,  and  the  general  constitution 
of  the  Church.  While  this  synod  settled  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  Maronite  oiganisation,  in  many 
particulars  there  has  been  reversion  to  the  earlier 
customs. 

In  1584  Gregory  XIII.  founded  the  Collegium 
Maronitarum  in  Rome,  and  from  that  institution 
issued  a  number  of  celebrated  scholars — Geoigius 
Amira,  Gabriel  Sionita,  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  the* 
Assemanis,  and  others.  An  earlier  Maronite  scholar 
of  note  wasTheophilus,  court  astrologer  to  the  Caliph 
al-Mahdi,  who  compiled  a  **  Chronicle  "  and  trans- 
lated Homer  into  Syriao.  But  before  the  agreement 
with  Rome  there  was  little  literary  activity  among 
the  Maronites.  Even  afterward,  the  people  re- 
mained backward  in  culture,  in  spite  of  schools  es- 
tablished among  them,  and  retained  many  of  their 
early  customs.  Two  printing-presses 
6.  Modem  were  established  at  Mar  Hanna  in  1795, 

Condittons.  and  at  Kashia  in  1802;  but  they  awa- 
kened no  interest  in  reading.  For  a 
long  period  the  Maronites  maintained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  Druses;  but  after  1840  their 
power  became  greatly  weakened,  feuds  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses,  by  which  the  country 
was  often  fearfully  devastated.  As  a  consequence 
the  Maronite  Church  has  greatly  suffered.  The 
priests  are  poor,  being  supported  only  by  fre&-will 
offerings  and  fees  for  masses.  The  monasteries 
participate  also  in  the  general  poverty,  and  many 
have  been  destroyed.  The  clergy  includes,  besides 
the  patriarch,  archbishops  and  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons^  sub-deacons,  readers  and  cantors.  The 
temporal  power  is  exercised  by  an  emir,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  pasha  of  Saida.     (K.  KESSLSRt*) 

The  superior  of  the  Syro-Maronite  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Yazbek,  chor- 
btshop,  and  rector  of  the  Maronite  church  of  Bos- 
ton, which  was  dedicated  in  1898.  The 

7.  In  the    ceremony  of  the  preconization  of  the 
United      pastor  of  the  church  of  Boston  to  the 
States.      chor-bishopric  took  place  there  in  1900. 
The  decree  was  conferred  by  the  Mar- 
onite patriarch,  and  was  approved  by  the  Roman 
GathoUc  archbishop  of  Boston.    The  title  of  chor- 
bishop,  it  should  be  added,  is  equivalent  to  the  title 
of  a  vicar  in  partibus.    It  gives  the  right  to  use 
the  miter. 

The  church  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1893. 
There  are  also  churches  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  about  ten  in  all,  with  an  equal  number 
of  priests.  The  sect  claims  a  membership  of  about 
35,000  in  the  United  States. 

The  Maronite  priests  in  the  United  States,  al- 


though unpointed  by  the  Maronite  patriarch,  are 
under  the  immediate  protecticm  and  at  the  call  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  their 
churches  are  k>cated.  A.  A.  Stamottli. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Soutom  for  doctrine  are  their  ecclwiawtical 
books:  MimaU  MoUatcM«i  I'lixta  ritum  .  .  .  Maroni- 
tarum, Rome,  Ifi02-M.  2d  ed..  1004;  thdr  Mrrioe  for  the 
Euoheriet  wae  printed  at  Koeehaym  in  the  Lebanon.  1816, 
1865;  Wmr  mimttri  mAum  juxta  ritum  .  .  .  Moroni- 
toTMfn,  Rome^  1696;  QffUia  mMnetorwn,  2  parte,  Rome, 
1666-66;  QffieUm  feriala,  Beirut.  1876.  Hietoncal 
sources  are  John  of  Damaecus,  in  MPO,  xciv.  486,  1432; 
the  prssbyter  Timotheua.  in  MPG,  bcxxv.  166;  J.  8. 
Assemani,  BtUiothtea  orimkUi;  L  406  sqq.,  iii.  2,  pp.  22 
sqq.,  Rome,  1710;  Faustus  Mairon,  Bnoplia  fldei  ealko- 
Iic9  Bomana  hUiorieo-dogmatiea,  ib.  1604;  a  colleetiDD 
ol  sources  is  in  M.  Le  Quien,  Onsns  ChriMtianut,  m.  1-100, 
Paris,  1740.  An  excellent  religious  orientation  of  Chris- 
tian peoples  in  Syrin  is  by  H.  H.  Jessop,  in  UUionf  .  .  . 
qT  Ms  Sixik  Souion  i4  th«  Bvangdieal  AUianet,  ed.  P. 
Hchair  and  B.  L  Prime,  pp.  634-642,  New  York«  1874. 
Consult  further:  Robinson,  Rmoarehet,  toL  iil;  G.  Guy, 
S^our  ...  &  Beirout  H  dan»  Ib  lAbaii,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1847;  H.  Petennann,  RtUen  im  Orient,  toL  I,  Leipeie, 
1860;  C.  H.  Churchill,  Mount  Ltbanon,  voL  iv.,  Dnum 
and  Maromim,  London,  1862;  A.  Pichler,  OmekidUe  der 
kirchliehen  Trmnunff,  n.  633-667.  Munich.  1865;  KL, 
viii.  891-002;  A.  de  Piolant,  Au  pay  de$  MaronUea, 
Paris.  1882;  F.  J.  Bliss,  in  PEF,  Quarttrlv  SUUgmenU  for 
1892  (valuable);  J.  Debs,  PorpitueUt  Or^odoxio  dm  Mar- 
onOss.  Arras.  1896;  F.  Nau,  Oputcuim  Af  onmilss.  <Euvrea 
iniditm  de  J.  Moron,  Paris,  1890;  J.  Parisot,  Rapport  tur 
ttfie  fiMssiofi  eeienHJIquo  on  TurquU  d^Aoia,  ib.  18H90;  K 
Beth,  OrienHUiteko  ChrittonheU,  Beriin,  1002;  F.  Tyan. 
8oua  If  chdroo  du  lAban;  la  naUonaUti  Maromte,  La 
ChapeUe-M  ontligeon,  1006. 

On  the  synod  of  1736  consult :  8.  E.  Asssmani,  BiUir 
oihoea  Modictei,  pp.  118  sqq..  Florence,  1742;  Nouteaux 
mhnoiroB  dee  nUeeione  de  la  eompaonie  de  Jteue  done  le 
Levant,  viiL  863  sqq..  Paris.  1746;  while  a  summary  of 
the  Acts  was  given  by  C.  F.  Bchnurrer.  in  De  oodeeia 
MaronUica,  TObingen,  1810-11,  cf.  Arekiv  fOr  Kirchen^ 
aeeehidUe,  i  (1814),  32-82.  Consult  also  J.  8.  Aasemam. 
Synodue  provindalie  a  .  .  .  patriardia  AnOockeno,  arehi- 
epieeopie  et  epieeopie,  neenon  elero  .  .  .  Maronitarum, 
Rome,  1820. 

MAROT,  ma^'n/,  CL^MBUT:  French  poet  and 
Protestant  leader;  b.  at  Cahors  (60  m.  n.  of  Tou- 
louse) c.  1497;  d.  at  Turin  in  Aug.,  1544.  In  1518 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Orl^ans-Angoul^me,  better  known  as  Margaret  of 
Navarre  (q.v.),  and  thus  came  into  contact  with  Prot- 
estant teachings.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Francis 
I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
with  him  at  Pavia.  When  he  returned  to  France 
he  began  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system,  and  was  imprisoned.  On  his  release  in 
Nov.,  1527,  he  openly  declared  his  adhesion  to  Prot- 
estantism. In  1530  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
early  poems,  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  edi- 
fying, under  the  title  L*Adole9cence  dUmefdine. 
Accused  of  heresy,  he  escaped  by  the  protection  of 
the  king  and  his  sister.  Believing  that  Francis  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  he  wrote 
for  him  a  poem  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
New  Testament  (Sermon  du  hon  pakeur  ef  du  maw- 
vaia).  At  this  time  he  also  began  to  translate  the 
Psahns  into  verse.  But  in  Oct.,  1534,  when  the 
affaire  dea  plaoarda  brought  on  a  severe  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  he  fl«i  to  Ferrara,  where  he  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  Rente,  daughter  of 
Louis  Xn.  of  France  (see  Ren£b  of  France).  In 
1536  he  renounced  Protestantism  at  Lyons,  went 
back  to  the  court,  and  worked  at  his  poetical  version 
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of  the  Psalms  from  the  Latin  version  of  Vatable,  thus 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  French  Protestant 
churches,  which  were  in  need  of  a  hjrmn-book.  The 
fint  Galvinistic  hymn-book  (Strasburg,  1539)  con- 
tains eighteen  psidms,  twelve  of  which  are  Marot's. 
In  1542  he  published  thirty  psalms  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  king;  but  the  general  adoption  of  them 
by  the  Protestants  compelled  him  once  more  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  reaching  Geneva  at  the  end  of 
the  3rear  and  remaining  there  a  twelvemonth.  Cal- 
vin induced  him  to  translate  twenty  more  psalms, 
which  he  published  with  the  others  in  1543,  imder 
the  title  Cinqtuinte  paeaumea.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
Geneva,  and  went  to  Turin.  His  version  of  the 
Psalms  is  accurate  and  renders  admirably  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Hebrew  text.  Its  success  was  remark- 
able. In  1562  the  French  Protestant  hymn-book 
was  completed  by  the  addition  of  101  psalms  trans- 
lated by  Beza  to  forty-nine  of  Marot's.  Between 
1562  and  1565  not  less  than  sixty-two  editions  were 
printed;  and  it  was  ultimately  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Eug^e  Choibt. 

Biblxograprt:  The  one  edition  of  the  CEuvrea  to  be  con- 
sulted is  by  O.  Ouiffrey,  vols,  ii-iii.,  Paris,  1875-81. 
Ck>nsult:  F.  Bovet,  Hitt.  du  pgautier  eU»  igliaea  rifomUet, 
Paris.  1872;  O.  Douen.  CUmerU  Marot  d,  U  psauti«r  Au- 
0u«fio<,  2  vols.,  ib.  1878-79  (of.  T.  Dufour,  in  Revuit  eriH^ue, 
Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7.  1881);  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calviih 
I  233  sqq..  585  sqq.,  Lausanne.  1800.  Consult  also: 
Julian.  Hymnologv,  p.  714;  Liohtenbeiser,  B8R,  viiL 
734-737. 

MARPRELATE  TRACTS:  A  series  of  seven 
publications  which  appeared  in  England  imder  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Martin  Marprelate,  Gentleman/' 
between  Nov.  or  Dec,  1588,  and  July,  1589.  They 
were  violent  attacks  upon  the  Church,  episcopacy, 
and  certain  bishops  in  particular,  impudent,  per- 
sonal, and  sciirrilous  in  passages,  so  that  they  were 
not  approved  even  by  the  Puritans;  but  their  keen 
and  apt  if  somewhat  broad  and  vulgar  wit,  their 
logical  argument,  and  their  evident  sincerity  made 
them  effective  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. Their  success  occasioned  numerous  imi- 
tations and  more  numerous  and  ponderous  replies, 
giving  rise  altogether  to  "  the  greatest  religious  con- 
troversy of  Elizabeth's  reign."  The  tracts  were 
printed  surreptitiously,  at  first  at  East  Moulsey 
(opposite  Hampton  Court),  Surrey,  afterward  at 
hiding-places  in  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick- 
shire. EiZtraordinary  but  unsuccessfiil  efforts  were 
made  by  the  authorities  to  discover  the  author.  It 
was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  has  oeen  generally 
believed  since,  that  they  were  written  oy  the  Welsh- 
man John  Penry  (q.v.).  Dr.  Dexter 's  argument 
for  Henry  Barrow  is  not  conclusive.  It  was  Penry 
beyond  question  who  superintended  the  printing 
and  distribution.  He  had  more  or  less  help  and 
encouragement  from  John  Udall  (q.v.);  Job  Throck- 
morton, a  country  gentleman  of  Hasely,  Warwick- 
shire; Robert  Waldegrave,  a  London  printer;  Sir 
Richard  Knightly,  a  Puritan  squire  of  Fawsley, 
Northamptonshire;  John  Hales,  of  Coventry;  and 
Robert  Wigston,  of  Wolston,  Warwickshire. 

The  titles  of  the  tracts  are  very  long;  abridged 
they  are:  (1)  An  EpisOe;  (2)  An  Epitome;  (2)  Cer- 
tain Mineral  Concbmona;  (4)  Ha  y*  any  Worke/or 


Cooper  f  (5)  The  Prtitesiation;  (6)  Theses  Martin^ 
iancB  or  Martin  Junior;  (7)  The  Censure  of  Martin 
Junior,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  with  An  Admonition  to 
the  People  of  England  by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  prepared  in  reply  to  the  Epistle,  and 
two  other  anti-Martin  publications,  were  reprinted 
with  introductions  and  notes  by  John  Petheram 
under  the  title  of  Puritan  Discipline  Tracts  (Lon- 
don, 1849-47).  Udall's  Diotrephes,  the  Epistle,  and 
Cooper's  Admonition  were  reprinted  with  introduc- 
tions by  Edward  Arber  in  the  English  Scholar's 
Library  (London,  1879-82). 

Bibxjoobapht:  W.  Maakell,  A  HiHory  cf  the  MarpreUUe  Con- 
troveny^  London,  1846;  M.  Dexter,  Conffreoationaliam  <4 
ihe  Laet  Three  Hundred  Yeare,  pp.  131-202,  New  York, 
1880;  E.  Arber,  An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Mar- 
prdaie  Controverwy,  EngHeh  SehoUxr'e  Library,  no.  8,  Lon- 
don, 1879;  W.  Law,  Defence  cf  Church  Prineiplee,  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1804;  idem,  WhoUy  for  Ood  Ote  ChrieHan  Life, 
with  InirwiucUon,  ib.  1804;  G.  H.  Curteia,  Dieeent  in  tte 
Relaiion  to  Ute  Church  cf  Enoland,  p.  76.  ib.  1807;  J.  H. 
Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  I  474-476.  ib.  1807; 
W.  H.  Prere,  The  Englieh  Church  USSS-lStS),  pp.  240- 
254,  ib.  1004;  W.  Pierce,  An  Hielorical  Introduction  to  the 
Marprdate  Tracte;  a  Chapter  in  the  Evolution  cf  rdioioue 
and  civa  Liberty  in  England,  New  York,  1000. 

MARQUARDT,  JULIUS:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Plasswich  (37  m.  s.w.  of  Kdnigsbei^), 
East  Prussia,  Mar.  24,  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Braunsbetg  and  the  univer- 
sities of  MQnster  <lic.  theol.,  1874),  Wttrzburg, 
and  Munich.  In  1874  he  became  privat-dooent  at 
Braunsbei^,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  in  1878  and  promoted  to 
a  full  professorship  of  the  same  subject  in  1882.  He 
became  a  canon  of  Frauenbux^  in  1900  and  since 
1903  has  been  honorary  professor  of  moral  theology 
at  Braunsbetg.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written  Cyrillus  Hierosotymi- 
tanus  baptismi,  chrismatis,  eucharistice  mysteriorum 
inUrpres  (Leipsic,  1882). 

MARQUETTE,  JACQUES:  Roman  Catholic  mi»- 
sionary  and  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; b.  at  Laon  (87  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France, 
in  1637;  d.  in  Michigan  near  the  Marquette  River 
May  18,  1675.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1654;  became  priest  in  1666,  and  the  same  year 
went  to  Canada,  taking  up  his  residence  among  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  and  studying  their 
languages;  in  1668  he  went  to  Lake  Superior  to 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  renewing  there  the  abandoned 
mission  first  established  in  1641,  where  he  built  a 
church  and  made  many  converts;  later  he  moved 
to  La  Pointe  du  St.  Esprit,  and  then  in  1671  to 
Mackinaw,  where  he  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius;  in  1673  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Louis 
Joliet,  keeping  a  diary  which  is  of  permanent  inter- 
est {Voyage  et  dicouverte  de  quelques  pays  et  nations 
de  rAm&rique  Septemirionale,  printed  often,  e.g.,  in 
M.  Thevenot,  RecueH  de  voyages,  Paris,  1681;  Eng. 
transl.  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  New  York,  1852) ;  in  1674  he  started 
to  establish  a  mission,  under  orders,  in  Illinois,  but 
was  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  did  not  reach  Kas- 
kaskia  until  the  following  spring,  where  he  accom- 
plished his  object;  the  following  year  he  set  out  for 
Mackinaw,  being  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  Kaa- 
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kaakia,  and  died  on  the  way.  Hia  grave  was  dia- 
covered  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  in  1877. 
Bibuookafrt:  R.  O.  ThwaitM.  Faiher  MarquslU,  New  York, 
1902;  idem,  in  Jmnt  ReiaHona  and  AiUtd  DomnMnlf, 
ClereUnd.  1896  sqq.;  J.  Sparks,  Library  <4  Amenean  Bv- 
OQfaTBhy,  vol.  3C,  Boston,  1838;  H.  H.  Hurlbut,  FoCftcr 
MarqustU  at  Mackinaw  and  Chioaoo,  Chieaco,  1878;  S. 
Hedcw,  Fatiktr  Marqu$U§,  Diaeovtrer  «if  tk$  MimtMtippi, 
New  York,  1903. 

MARQUIS,  DAVID  CALHOUN:  Preabyterian; 
b.  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsbuig,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1857),  and  after  tf>aching  for  three  years 


(1857--^),  studied  at  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  (1860-62),  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest  (now  McConnick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago),  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1863.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates  in  his 
denomination  at  Decatur,  HL  (1863-1866),  North 
Church,  Chicago  (1866-70),  Westminster  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1870-78),  and  Lafayette  Park 
CSiureh,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1878^-83),  and  since  1883  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  at  MoConnick  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  also  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1886. 
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1  The  History  of  Mftrriace. 

lUrriese  in  Primitive  8o«iety  (ft  1). 
MarriMge  nmong  Greeks  and  Romans 

(§2). 
New -Testament  View  of  Marriage 

(§3). 
Marriase  in   the  Primitive  Church 

(§4). 
Medieval  Estimate  of  Marria<e  (S  6). 
Luther's  Conception  (ft  6). 
Kant,    Fichte,    and   Schleiermaeher 

(§7). 
Ethical  Basis  of  Marriace  (S  8). 
Practical  Considerations  (f  9). 
Misalliance  and  Morsanatio  Marriace 

(»  10). 
Wedding  Customs  (|  11). 
II.  Marriage  Law. 
1.  History  ol  Marriage  Law. 

Development  of  Ecclesiastical  Juria- 

diotion  over  Marriage  (f  1). 

X.  History  of  Marriage:  In  the  general  use  of 
the  term,  marriage  is  a  union  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  is 
recognised  by  society.  The  views  concerning  the 
number,  rights,  and  duties  of  married  persons  and 
concerning  the  dissolubility  of  marriage  have  dif- 
fered much  and  still  differ  in  various  places.  The 
Christian  view,  based  on  Mark  x.  6-8,  is  that  the 

union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for 

z.  Marriage  life  is  the  order  intended  by  the  crea- 

tn  Primitive  tor;    but  Gen.  ii.  18-24  has  lost  its 

Society,      authoritative   force   as   a  proof  text 

since  sociology  shows  that  monogamy 
is  a  result  late  in  its  development.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Bachofen,  Morgan,  McLennan  and 
others  concerning  the  matriarchate,  an  extensive 
community  in  women  was  the  first  stage;  with  the 
origin  of  the  patriarchate  and  of  private  property 
woman  took  the  position  of  a  chattel,  polygamy 
was  originated,  after  which  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  of  inheritance  led  to  monogamy.  It 
is  true,  the  conclusions  concerning  the  evolution  of 
marriage  on  the  basis  of  the  researches  of  Bachofen 
concerning  the  matriarchate  and  of  Morgan  con- 
cerning the  system  of  aflSnity  of  the  Indians  have 
been  contested  by  Grosse,  Westermarck,  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  occasional  underlying  facts, 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  remnants  of  older 
periods,  admit  and  even  demand  another  interpre- 
tation, since  such  conceptions  presuppose  paternal 
right  and  the  view  that  the  wife  was  the  property 
of  the  husband.  But  in  spite  of  these  modifica- 
tions, even  the  possibility  that  monogamy  was  the 


MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  Secularised  by  Protestani- 

im  (I  2). 

Minister  and  Materia  Saoramentt  in 
Marriage  (|  3). 

Ratum  and  Legitimum  Matrimonium 
(14). 
2.  Theory  and  Contraeting  ol  Marriage. 

Influence  of  Roman  Law  ({  1). 

Teutonio  ElemenU  (|  2). 

Relation  ol  Canon  to  Roman  and 
Teutonic  Law  (|  3). 

Decline  of  the   Importance  ol  the 
Betrothal  (|  4). 

Theory  of  Marriage  in  Early  Luther- 
an Rituals  (i  5). 

Development  of  Civil  Marriage  (ft  6). 

Impediments  to  Marriage. 

CUissification  of  Impediments  (|  1). 

Canonical  Impediments  (ft  2). 

Consanguinity  (|  3). 

Affinity  (ft  4). 


Affinity  in  Oanon  Law  and  Early 

Protestantism  (|  6). 
Spiritual  Relationship  and  Diffevenoe 

of  Religion  (S  6). 
Impotence  and  Adultery  (I  7). 
Error  (|  8). 

Obstructing  Impediments  (|  0). 
The  Removal  ol  Impediments  (|  10). 

4.  Dissolution  ol  Marriage. 

Claases  ol  Dissolution  of  Marriage 

(ID. 
In  the  Eariy  Churdi  (S  2). 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1 3). 
Divorce  in   the  Protestant  Church 

(14). 
Remarriage  of  the  Divorced  ({  6). 

5.  Mixed  Marriagea. 

The  Roman  CathoUo  Position  (|  1). 
Present  Roman  Gatholio  Usage  (1 2). 
Lutheran  Usage  (|  3). 


original  form  of  marriage  has  not  been  shown.  The 
conditions  of  monogamy,  namely,  a  higher  estima- 
tion of  woman,  the  individualisation  of  spiritual 
life,  and  consciousness  of  inunorality  of  illegitimate 
intercourse,  are  the  results  of  an  extended  historical 
development.  Even  in  Israel  the  status  in  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.  was  preceded  by  a  lower  moral  status  such 
as  is  involved  in  polygamy,  purchase  of  the  bride, 
and  the  slavery  of  women.  But  Christian  judgment 
is  not  refuted  by  the  fact  that  its  idea  of  marriage 
has  only  gradually  unfolded  under  the  coopera- 
tion of  economic  and  other  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  culture,  since  the  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
dividual. Its  basis,  however,  must  be  different; 
instead  of  using  tradition,  it  must  employ  the  idea 
of  inner  necessity.  Since  God  has  created  nature 
for  a  moral  purpose,  the  ethical  gifts  developed 
from  the  distinction  of  sex  must  be  understood  as 
the  original  purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  and 
woman  just  as  they  are  independent  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  cooperated  in  their  origin. 
The  same  applies  also  to  indissoluble  monogamy  if 
it  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  those  gifts. 
For  Jewish  conceptions  and  practise  see  Family  and 
Marriage  Rblations,  Hebrew. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  dignity  of 
marriage  as  an  institution  having  divine  sanction 
was  based  upon  its  importance  for  the  family  (which 
was  a  group  of  citizens  with  full  civil  and  political 
rights,  consisting  of  several  generations  and  con- 
solidated by  its  own  cult)  and  for  the  State.  Its 
purpose  was  the  birth  of  legitimate  sons  to  continue 
the  family  cult  and  to  form  a  body  of  citizens. 
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Biarriage  was  desired  out  of  reverence  for  the  family 

and  the  State,  also  because  of  the  support  during  life 

and  in  old  age  thus  secured  and  to  pro- 

2.  Marriage  vide  for  the  pajrment  of  the  last  honors 
Among      to  the  dead.    Sons  competent  for  these 

Greeks  and  duties  could  proceed  only  from  a  woman 
Romans,  who  had  been  received  into  the  family 
cult.  The  results  were  monogamy, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  position  of  woman.  It  is 
true  that  family  interests  decided  the  husband's 
choice  and  that  the  wife  stood  under  the  legal 
guardianship  of  the  husband;  but  in  so  far  as  she 
brought  a  dowry,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  and  educated  the  children,  she  was  rela- 
tively independent  and  highly  esteemed.  There 
may  have  been  possible  a  comprehensive  and  inti- 
mate commtmion  of  husband  and  wife  as  an  ethical 
gift  resulting  from  marriage,  especially  in  Rome, 
where  woman  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement  out- 
side of  the  home  and  took  an  interest  in  the  activity 
of  man,  while  in  Athens  her  seclusion  in  the  house 
made  this  impossible  for  her;  but  such  a  commu- 
nion was  impeded  by  the  dissipations  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse which  was  still  estimated  in  a  naturalistic 
manner  and  might  be  indulged  in  by  any  man,  so 
that  Demosthenes  say^  significantly:  "  We  keep 
courtesans  to  be  amused,  concubines  to  be  nursed, 
wives  for  the  bringing  forth  of  legitimate  children 
and  as  faithfiil  watchers  of  the  house."  Changes  in 
the  manner  of  economic  production  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  family  brought  about  imfavorable 
consequences.  The  principal  duties  of  woman  lost 
their  significance  when  degeneration  of  the  family 
cult  and  of  economic  production  took  place.  As 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  restricted, 
woman  became  legally  more  independent.  Thus 
matrimony  became  merely  a  civil  contract  with  no 
higher  purpose,  and  might  be  dissolved  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties  and  was  frequently  so  dis- 
solved. The  male's  desire  for  legitimate  sons  van- 
ished with  decay  of  reverence  for  the  family  and  of 
interest  in  the  state.  The  sole  incentive  of  marriage 
remaining,  namely,  hope  of  increase  in  influence 
and  fortime,  did  not  supply  a  permanent  ethical 
bond.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  was  bene- 
ficially influenced  by  the  birth  of  the  philosophic 
idea  of  spiritual  and  ethical  personality.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse, which  for  Neo-Pythagorean  spiritualism 
w^as  under  any  circumstance  contamination  of  the 
spirit,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  Stoic  idea  of  con- 
trol of  the  sensual  desires  by  rational  purpose,  de- 
clared admissible  only  in  matrimony  and  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  children.  It  was  regarded  as 
incumbent  on  the  husband  to  be  faithful  in  mar- 
riage and  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  ethical  life  com- 
munion of  husband  and  wife  was  developed,  with- 
out accomplishing,  however,  any  noteworthy  change 
either  in  theory  or  in  actual  life. 

Christianity  first  brought  about  such  a  change  by 
applying  stronger  motives  than  philosophy  fur- 
nished, namely,  such  religious  sentiments  as  rever- 
ence for  God's  commandments  and  fear  of  his  pun- 
ishment, to  which  the  power  of  higher  morals  and 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  congregation  con- 
tributed. It  is  true,  expectation  of  the  unminent 
end  of  the  world  obstructed  the  development  of  a 
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complete  doctrinal  system  of  marriage  and  hin- 
dered appreciation  of  the  importance  which  it  has  in 
the  evolution  of  history  and  in  the  uni- 

3.  New-  versal  mission  of  Christianity.  Never- 
Testament  theless,   the   contrast   of   the   funda- 

View  of  mental  conceptions  of  Christianity  with 
Marriage.  Jewish  and  pagan  morals  immediately 
brought  about  great  progress.  Christ 
condemned  the  laxity  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce; 
he  declared  every  separation  as  disobedience  of 
God's  commandment  (the  addition  **  saving  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  Matt.  v.  32,  is  wanting  in 
I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  and  disagrees  with  the  imcom- 
promising  attitude  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount), 
because  a  relation  of  communion  which,  on  account 
of  its  divinely  created  impulse,  takes  precedence 
even  over  the  relationship  to  father  and  mother  can 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  man.  Paul 
emphasizes  the  unconditional  objectionableness  of 
fornication  (which  among  the  pagans,  at  least 
among  the  men,  was  not  considered  an  offense)  uf)on 
the  basis  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  of  the  duty  of  the 
man  who  has  been  called  to  be  a  member  of  God's 
people  and  even  elevated  to  be  a  temple  of  God 
and  a  member  of  Christ  to  devote  even  the  physical 
life  to  the  honor  of  God  and  to  avoid  self-pollution 
by  indulging  in  the  impulses  of  the  flesh  (I  Cor.  vi. 
13,  20;  I  Thess.  iv.  7,  8).  It  is  owing  to  the  em- 
phasis upon  this  factor,  which  was  derived  from 
later  Judaism  and  was  intensified  by  the  Hellenis- 
tic dualism  of  spirit  and  flesh,  and  also  to  eschato- 
logical  expectation  that  for  Paul  virginity  was  the 
higher  ideal  and  that  matrimony  was  a  means 
conceded  for  the  prevention  of  a  worse  evil,  fornica- 
tion, though  marriage  was  a  state  which,  for  per- 
sons not  specially  blessed  with  the  grace  of  absti- 
nence, was  not  only  permissible,  but  preferable 
(I  Cor.  vii.  2,  36,  38).  Furthermore,  celibacy  rec- 
ommends itself  to  him  as  more  convenient  in  view 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  last  days  (ib.  vii.  26  sqq.), 
also  because  zeal  for  the  Lord  might  easily  be  en- 
croached upon  by  worldly  cares  (32-34).  The 
Pauline  cast  of  thought  reappears  in  Rev.  xiv.  4; 
I  Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  iv.  3-5.  In  view  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  moral  purposes 
which  had  urged  pagans  and  Jews  to  marry  re- 
ceded, and  the  idea  that  the  bringing  forth  of  chil- 
dren is  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
God  had  not  yet  arisen.  This  '*  low  "  view  of  mat- 
rimony, which  nevertheless  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  of  all  fornication  signifies  progress,  did 
not,  however,  hinder  idealization  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  through  the  Christian 
view  that  husband  and  wife  are  of  equal  value  in 
Christ  (Gal.  iii.  28);  hence  conjugal  union  repre- 
sented itself  as  an  ethical  union  between  persons  of 
equal  position  whose  differences  consisted  only  in 
the  distinctions  of  nature,  although  the  continua- 
tion of  the  legal  and  social  subordination  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband  was  demanded,  not  only  out 
of  regard  to  unbelievers,  but  as  the  order  of  God 
(Col.  iii.  18;  I  Pet.  iii.  1-6)  and  as  proved  from  the 
history  of  man  (I  Cor.  xi.  3-15;  Eph.  v.  22;  I  Tim. 
ii.  11-14).  Man  should  use  his  superior  position 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  legal  claims  but  to 
show  due  respect  and  love  to  woman  (Eph.  v.  25, 
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33).  The  subordination  of  woman  appears  only  as 
a  special  act  of  subordination  under  God  and  Christ 
and  under  the  general  duty  of  love  (CoL  ilL  18; 
Eph.  V.  22-24). 

The  ancient  church  spread  these  views  and  cus- 
toms into  larger  circles.  Marriage  received  a  greater 
sanctity  in  so  far  as  it  was  transformed  from  a  pri- 
vate and  dvil  act  into  a  religious  and  public  cere- 
mony. It  took  place  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  with  the  accompaniments  of  bestowal  of 
eucharistic  oblations,  congregational  intercession, 
and  priestly  blessing.  After  the  time 
4.  Marriage  of  Augustine  it  was  regarded  as  a  saera- 
in  the  ment,  i.e.,  a  sign  of  invisible  gifts, 
Primitive  namely,  union  of  Christ  with  the  con- 
Church,  gregation,  which  furnishes  a  further 
reason  for  ita  indissolubility,  even  in 
cases  of  unfaithfulness  and  lack  of  children.  The 
communion  of  faith,  of  religious  exercises,  of  works 
of  charity  on  a  footing  of  equality — and  the  mar- 
riage tie  was  to  be  consimunated  only  between 
Christians — brought  about  a  closer  union  between 
husband  and  wife  (Tertullian,  Ad  uxcremf  ii.  0). 
Notwithstanding,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
ethical  significance  of  marriage  for  the  Christian 
failed  to  develop.  While  the  systematic  condem- 
nation of  marriage  by  the  Gnostics  as  contamina- 
tion was  refuted  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  as  the 
creator,  there  reigned  a  sentiment  that  the  commu- 
nion of  the  sexes  actually  contaminated  because  it 
involved  sensual  appetite.  Augustine  saw  in  this 
appetite  a  consequence  of  sin.  Thus  abstinence 
appeared  to  take  higher  rank.  Conjugal  inter- 
course, according  to  him,  was  not  sin  if  its  purpose 
was  the  generation  of  children;  it  was  deadly  sin 
if  its  purpose  was  concupiscence.  A  second  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  excess  of  sensuality. 
The  reason  for  regarding  matrimony  as  simply  a 
protection  against  unchastity  is  to  be  found  both 
in  the  ascetic  ideal  and  in  the  fact  that  the  expec- 
tation of  the  imminent  end  of  the  world  hampered 
the  appreciation  of  a  positive  ethical  ideal.  Ter- 
tullian  considered  it  absurd  for  a  Christian  to  de- 
sire children;  for  why  should  a  man  desire  heirs  or 
rejoice  in  possession  of  them  if  he  must  wish  their 
speedy  removal  from  this  dangerous  world?  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine  the  truly  pious  desires  only 
spiritual  children.  Whoever  enters  the  state  of 
matrimony  must,  of  course,  look  for  children  who  are 
to  be  bom  again  (genercare  regenerandoB)  and  upon 
educating  them  accordingly.  With  a  general  ab- 
stinence humanity  would  die  out,  but  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  only  hastened. 
In  the  course  of  time  such  arguments  be<kme  merely 
a  dialectic  means  for  the  defense  of  the  ascetic  ideal 
which  praised  abstinence  as  the  anticipation  of  an- 
gelic l^e,  as  the  spiritual  and  therefore  superior 
counterpart  of  marriage,  and  as  commimion  in  love 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  explicit  expression  of  which 
matrimony  also  tries  to  discover. 

This  conception,  which  is  intelligible  from  the 
condition  of  primitive  Christianity,  persisted  after 
the  Church  had  learned  to  endure  the  prospect  of  a 
long  future  upon  earth  and  of  the  task  of  educating 
other  peoples  in  the  Chrbtian  religion,  but  it  was 
U«ed  by  Christianity  in  order  to  gain  among  the  rep- 


resentatives of  a  higher  perfection  fit  instruments 
for  the  aooompUshment  of  its  world  dominion. 
Thus  the  estimate  of  matrimony  in 
5.  Medieval  con^Nuison  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
Estimate  of  monastical  and  priestly  states  remained 
Marriage,   low.    The  unchastity  of  many  monas- 
tics and  celibates  and  a  low  valuation 
of  marriage  induced  in  the  laity  a  moral  degeneracy 
which  was  intensified  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  coarseness  which  literature  took  on,  by 
habitual  slander  of  woman,  and  by  the  humanistic 
renascence  of  pagan  lasdviousneas  and  contempt  of 
matrimony. 

In  contrast  with  religious  and  secular  contempt 
of  marriage,  Luther  paid  the  institution  due  honor. 
He  regards  sexual  appetite  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  man  which  becomes  defensible  only  through 
the  order  of  God.  Therefore  for  him 
6.  Lttdier's  also  matrimony  is  an  infirmary,  and 
Conceptioii.  also  a  state  necessary  to  all  to  whom 
has  not  been  granted  the  rare  gift  of 
abstinence.  From  this  point  of  view  he  praises  the 
glory  of  matrimony.  While  the  estimate  of  celi- 
bacy rests  upon  the  iUusion  that  God  is  pleased  by 
self-chosen  achievementa,  the  state  of  matrimony 
is  an  institution  of  God.  Consequently  a  wife  is  a 
gift  of  God.  Thus  a  good  oonsdenoe  is  secured  for 
him  who  uses  matrimony  and  becomes  a  protection 
against  temptations  to  infidelity.  The  hardships 
which  marriage  entails  become  precious  throiigh 
the  assurance  that  God  is  pleased  with  them.  Final- 
ly matrimony  fosters  a  chaster  spirit  than  cehbacy. 
By  thus  paying  due  regard  to  matrimony  as  a  cli- 
vine  order  of  nature,  Luther  opposed  arbitrary 
ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  natural  impulse.  From 
such  motives  are  to  be  explained  the  blimders  which 
he  committed  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  to 
whom  matrimony  through  the  fault  of  either  hus- 
band or  wife  offered  no  protection  against  tempta- 
tion. But  he  conceded  to  nature  only  its  right, 
not  its  dominion,  in  matrimony.  He  demanded 
moderation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  this  he  looked 
for  from  a  deepening  of  physical  fidelity  to  love  and 
harmony,  and  not  from  casuistic  guidance  in  the 
confessional.  The  real  glory  of  matrimony  Luther 
found  in  the  ethical  purpose  for  which  God  created 
man  and  woman,  and  upon  the  ethical  gifts  the  d^ 
velopment  of  which  is  their  "nature."  Children 
are  not  only  to  be  bom  but  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  his  service.  Upon  this 
fact  Luther  based  his  judgment  that  no  state  is 
better  before  God  than  that  of  matrimony,  and  it 
especially  takes  precedence  of  virginity.  His  rea- 
soning proceeded  from  the  belief  that  nothing 
pleases  God  more  than  the  saving  of  souls,  partic- 
ularly as  it  b  done  by  parents,  who  are  the  apoa- 
tles  and  bbhope  of  children.  "  Particularly  in  the 
state  of  matrimony  children  are  educated  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  honor  and  virtue;  for  the  nat- 
ural love  of  parents  makes  the  task  of  education  a 
pleasure,  and  in  parental  love,  which  b  similar  to 
the  love  of  God,  children  find  an  image  of  the  di- 
vine heart.''  Here  finally  dawned  that  knowledge 
which  Chrbtianity  should  have  acquired  previously 
along  with  the  conception  of  its  task  in  universal 
hbtoiy— the  knowledge  that  the  natural  purpose 
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of  marriage,  the  birth  and  education  of  children,  is 
a  valuable  ethical  task,  especially  for  Christians. 
God  still  has  for  humanity  a  plan  and  needs  for  its 
fulfilment  faithful  servants  in  Church  and  State  and 
in  all  conditions  of  life;  he  is,  therefore,  interested 
not  only  in  the  oonvenion  of  men  who  are  now 
living,  but  also  in  the  birth  of  ever  new  generations. 
Furthermore,  the  divine  sanction  of  the  marriage 
state  rests  for  Luther  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
school  of  faith  and  love  inasmuch  as  it  calls  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  sympathy,  sacrifice,  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  indeed  this  state  which  offers  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  in  faith  and  love  what  the 
contemplative  life  strives  after,  a  life  above  the 
world.  This  estimate  of  marriage  expresses  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  con- 
viction that  man  has  to  live  for  the  eternal  purpose 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  faith  that  God  as 
creator  has  ordained  nature  to  be  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  eternal  ethical  purpose. 

In  his  valuation  of  marriage  Luther  had  in  mind 
the  average  state  of  matrimony  which  has  its  mo- 
tives in  sexual  desire  as  well  as  in  interests  of  econ- 
omy and  of  the  family.  The  ideal  of  matrimony  was 
heightened  and  the  ethicality  of  pro- 

7.  Kant,  hibition  of  fornication  and  divorce  was 
Fichte,  and  enforced  when  the  independent  ideas 

Schleier-    of  ethical  personality  and  individuality 

macher.  were  applied  in  the  general  sphere  oi 
Protestantism.  Kant  and  Fichte, 
starting  from  this  notion  of  ethical  personality  and 
having  in  view  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  appetite, 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  immoral  degradation 
of  woman  is  absent  only  when  husband  and  wife 
yieU  up  each  to  the  other  the  entire  personality, 
as  in  monogamous  lifelong  matrimony.  Such  a 
union,  according  to  Fi^te,  removes  from  sexual 
communion  its  animal  taint,  gives  it  a  character 
worthy  of  a  rational  being,  and  is  a  school  of  ethical 
ennoblement  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  To 
these  ideas  Schleiermacher  gave  dear  and  full  ex- 
pression. He  thus  formulated  the  ideal  of  chastity 
as  applied  to  all  sensual  enjojrments.  Sensual  pleas- 
me  need  not  be  lacking,  but  it  must  not  be  the  im- 
pulsive force  and  must  be  under  control  of  the  spirit. 
This  conception  is  as  far  removed  from  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean-Augustinian  view  of  lust  as  from  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  esthetically  sublimated  sen- 
suality which  appeared  in  the  Renaissance  and  de- 
veloped into  a  cult  of  the  flesh.  It  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  judgment  which  not  only  does 
not  deny  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  rather  appreci- 
ates them  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  subordinated  to 
the  ethical  spirit.  A  second  idea  is  that  of  individ- 
uality. The  individual  must  not  only  place  him^ 
self  under  the  general  moral  code,  but  must  also 
develop  his  own  personal  gifts  under  the  guidance 
of  the  imiversal  norm  of  ethics  so  as  to  represent 
himianity  within  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This 
thought  fits  in  well  with  the  Christian  judgment  of 
the  relation  of  nature  to  the  moral  spirit  and  with 
the  Reformed  estimate  of  man's  worth.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea  Schleiermacher  opposed  merely 
prudential  matches.  His  notion  of  matrimony  in- 
volved that  two  individualities  shoiild  mutually 
supplement  each  other  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact 


be  mutually  attracted,  the  result  being  that  they 
foster  each  other's  moral  growth  and  by  perfect 
communion  of  life  become  one  will  and  even  one 
being.  In  accordance  with  the  individualistic  char- 
acter of  the  time  he  at  first  transferred  the  purxxise 
of  marriage  entirely  into  the  mutual  ethical  relation 
of  husband  and  wife,  abstracting  its  natural  pur- 
pose of  serving  for  the  propagation  of  humanity, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  applying  his  idea  so  abso- 
lutely that  for  the  sake  of  realizing  his  ideal  he  would 
dissolve  a  marriage  which  did  not  correspond  to 
that  ideal.  After  the  time  of  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
this  last  idea  became  so  dominant  that  not  only 
was  the  annulment  of  marriages  which  did  not  fill 
these  conditions  declared  moral,  but  the  coopera- 
tion of  society  in  promoting  matrimony  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  feeling  which  is  not  under  control  was  de- 
clared immoral.  Divested  of  its  esthetic  nimbus, 
the  illusion  of  the  claim  made  by  the  individual's 
changing  passion  as  against  the  objective  order  of 
society  first  appears  with  Bebel.  During  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  war,  Schleiermacher's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  moral  importance  of  the  community, 
so  that  he  was  led  to  correct  himself,  whereupon  Us 
ethical  individualism  lost  its  one-sidedness.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  regards  the  duties  involved  by  mar- 
riage and  the  resulting  domestic  education  as  spe- 
cific means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  He  re- 
jects pol3rgamy  and  the  right  of  divorce  because 
there  would  then  be  lacking  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  education,  viz.,  the  permanent  spiritual 
conununion  of  the  parents.  The  significance  of 
marriage  imder  Christianity  results  for  him  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  moral  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  conditioned  by  society.  The  Christian 
family  is  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Christianity. 

Thus  from  the  principle  of  distinction  in  sex  there 
have  developed  in  history  two  ethical  possessions 
that  can  be  realized  only  in  monogamous  and  life- 
long marriage,  viz.,  family  life  as  a  pedagogic  in 
morals  and  the  mutual  ethical  advancement  of  two 
individualities  which  supplement  each 
8.  Ethical  other.      Both    are     independent     of 

Basis  of  changes  in  economic,  social,  and  poUt- 
Marriage.  ical  conditions.  The  socialistic  pre- 
diction of  the  disappearance  of  family 
life  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  incorporation  of  private  property  into 
the  State  can  not  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  call  for  the  individualization  of  the  mate- 
rial conditions  of  life,  for  bodily  and  spiritual  recre- 
ation and  for  family  life,  and  while  the  superiority 
of  parental  instruction  over  all  public  education  is 
so  decided.  Moreover,  love  itself,  in  its  inception 
and  its  disappearance,  is  not  altogether  independ- 
ent of  will  and  may  by  the  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  marriage  and  family  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  ethical  intercourse,  of  perpetual  sym- 
pathy. Thus  the  two  ethical  possessions  of  matri- 
mony form  the  purpose  of  creation  of  male  and 
female,  and  monogamous,  lifelong  marriage  is  the 
order  of  God's  creation.  Matrimony  with  its  two 
possessions  is  a  means  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  on  earth.  The  superior  purpose  is 
the  social;   for  the  ethical  purpose  of  matrimony 
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must  be  analogous  to  its  natural  purpose,  and  mu- 
tual ethical  supplementing  of  two  ind'vidualities 
can  be  realized  only  if  both  are  perpetually  imited 
by  their  special  ethical  purposes.  But  owing  to  the 
different  vocations  of  husband  and  wife  such  a  imion 
takes  place  as  a  rule  only  when  the  education  of 
the  children  gives  them  a  common  purpose. 

From  the  purpose  of  matrimony  follow  its  basal 
principles.  The  individual  purpose  demands  not 
only  free  choice  but  also  a  reverence  for  the  families  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  marriage  are  mutual  inclination, 

relative    equahty    of    education    and 

9.  Practical  rank,  and   possession  of   the   highest 

Considera-  aims  in  life.    An  ideal  marriage  be- 

tiona.       tween  Christians  and  non-Christians  is 

therefore  impossible,  as  also  between 
Protestants  and  non-Protestants.  Since  marriage 
has  to  depend  upon  public  recognition  and  in  its  ef- 
fects touches  public  life,  it  is  a  duty  to  submit  to  pub- 
lic regulations  regarding  it,  while  the  Christian  should 
also  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  In  theory, 
marriage  should  be  indissoluble,  but  owing  to  the 
guilt  of  sin  this  ideal  can  not  always  be  realized. 
The  Christian  must  always  feel  that  separation  from 
a  living  husband  or  wife  contradicts  duty.  Where 
divergencies  of  temperament  or  moral  defects  in 
either  party  hamper  the  realization  of  the  ideal, 
one  must,  according  to  Matt.  v.  29-30,  save  his  soul, 
even  if  in  that  way  the  individual  life  is  shortened. 
In  case  of  umfaithf ulness,  Christian  love  must  strive 
to  condone  even  such  guilt.  The  statement  that 
adultery  is  de  fado  annulment  of  marriage,  rests 
upon  a  one-sid^  emphasis  upon  the  physical  phase 
of  marriage.  Adultery  may  be  committed  also 
without  the  sin  of  the  flesh  (I  Cor.  vii.  2-15).  But 
it  may  be  right  or  even  a  duty  for  the  married  to 
discontinue  living  together  if  the  moral  power  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  the  burden  thus  imposed  by  guilt 
or  if  pardoning  love  sees  no  prospect  of  change  in 
the  guilty  party;  and,  in  case  of  second  marriage 
on  the  part  of  the  guilty  person,  one's  own  moral 
danger  may  justify  a  new  marriage.  These  ideal 
ethical  norms  can  not  immediately  be  transformed 
into  legal  norms  for  State  and  Church,  for  both 
must  take  into  consideration  the  weakness  of  their 
members  and  must  adjust  their  legal  measiu^s  to 
the  greatest  possible  ethical  effects.  When  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife  has  intervened,  a  second 
marriage  should  not  be  contested,  since  it  does  not 
involve  unfaithfulness  to  the  deceased.  The  abi- 
ding relationship  is  by  death  transferred  to  the  spir- 
itual world.  (J.  GOTTSCHICKt.) 

The  development  of  class  distinctions  in  Ger- 
many up  to  the  sixteenth  century  shows,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serfs,  the  three  sharply  differentiated 
classes  of  nobles,  knights  (the  lower  nobility),  and 
freemen.     By  the  principle  of  equality  of  birth, 
marriages  between  members  of  these 
10.  Misal-  classes   were   considered   misalliances, 
liance  and   and  the  wife  of  lower  birth  was  not 
Morganatic  raised  to  her  husband's  rank,  while  the 
Marriage,    children   belonged   to   their  mother's 
class.    This  condition  of  affairs  was 
partly  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
law,  except  for  the  nobility,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 


autonomy,  was  able  by  family  laws  and  agreements 
to  prevent  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
from  interfering  with  their  family  rights,  and  thus 
to  conserve  the  traditional  theories  of  Teutonic  law. 
In  the  ancient  German  kingdom,  as  to-day,  the  no- 
bility were  able  to  restrict  the  concept  of  the  misal- 
liance, so  that  the  marriage  of  members  of  noble 
families  with  those  not  belonging  to  the  high  nobil- 
ity was  to  be  considered  in  conformity  with  class 
requirements.  The  so-called  morganatic,  Salic, 
or  left-hand,  marriage  (matrimonium  ad  tnorgana- 
ticarrif  ad  legem  Saltcam)  is  normally  a  marriage  be- 
tween persons  of  imequal  rank,  but  differs  from  the 
misalliance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  in  that 
its  effects  are  based  on  a  special  contract  instead 
of  on  law  and  custom.  The  term  **  morganatic  *' 
is  apparently  derived  from  the  morning-gift  (Germ. 
Morgengabe)  which  was  usually  given  at  such  mar- 
riages. The  expression  matritnanium  ad  legem  So- 
licam,  which  is  yet  employed,  is  imexplained.  The 
phrase  "  morganatic  marriage  "  is  now  the  one  in 
common  use,  and  such  marriages  still  take  place 
only  in  ruling  families  and  those  of  the  high  no- 
bility. (E.  Sehlinq.) 

Under  the  head  of  wedding  customs  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  several  details  relating  to  be- 
trothal or  marriage.  The  preliminary  examination 
is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  impediment  to  the  marriage 
exists,  and  whether  the  parties  under- 
zz.  Wedding  stand  the  duties  of  the  married  state; 

Customs,  the  Roman  ritual  instructs  the  pastor 
to  see  whether  they  know  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  faith,  so  that  they  may  teach  them  to 
their  children.  Such  an  examination  is  prescribed 
in  some  Evangelical  churches.  The  modem  usage 
of  having  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  is  a  relic  of 
ancient  usage  (cf.  John  iii.  29;  Matt.  xxv.  1-13). 
The  custom  of  having  a  paranymphua  for  the  bride- 
groom and  a  paranympha  for  the  bride  remained 
usual  in  the  East;  they  were  compared  to  the  spon- 
sors in  baptism.  In  the  West  the  custom  is  referred 
to  as  regular  by  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Carthage  (398). 
It  fell  in  with  the  old  Teutonic  law,  which  required 
the  bride  to  be  handed  over  to  her  husband  by  her 
former  guardian. 

The  wedding-ring  is  a  symbol  of  great  antiquity. 
Rings  were  used  in  Roman  law  for  symbols  of  other 
mutual  contracts,  but  especially  of  marriage  (Pliny, 
Hist,  naturalia,  xxxiii.  1).  The  Christian  Church 
early  adopted  the  use,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tuUian  {Apol.,  vi.).  That  as  late  as  the  seventh  or 
even  the  ninth  century  the  ring  was  given  at  the 
first  betrothal  is  attested  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  Later  it  was  given  at  the 
wedding,  and  frequently  two  rings  were  exchanged. 
The  ceremony  of  giving  the  ring  varies  in  different 
places.  According  to  the  Roman  ritual,  it  is  blessed 
by  the  priest  and  placed  by  the  bridegroom  upon 
the  bride's  third  finger.  The  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion of  this  finger  is  the  ancient  belief  that  a  large 
vein  led  from  it  directly  to  the  heart.  The  use  of 
wreaths  as  part  of  the  bridal  attire  was  avoided  by 
the  early  Christians  in  order  to  differ  from  the 
pagans  and  Jews  (Justin,  /  Apd.  ix.;  Tertullian, 
De  corona,  v.  13).    Later  it  not  only  came  in  but 
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acquired  a  special  significance.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  became  customary  for  the  priest  to  place  wreaths 
or  "  crowns  "  upon  the  heads  of  both  bride  and 
fi^room,  though  the  strict  rule  forbade  this  except 
where  the  bride  was  a  virgin.  In  the  West  the  cus- 
tom never  attained  so  much  importance,  because 
the  veil  was  early  preferred,  as  is  shown  by  Am- 
brose, Isidore,  and  Nicholas  I.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever, wreaths  long  remained  very  common,  and  the 
restriction  of  their  use  to  virgins  was  in  many  places 
definitely  laid  down  by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  At  the  present  diay  such  matters  depend  upon 
local  custom.  (H.  F.  JACOBsoNt.) 

n.  Marriage  Law. — 1.  History  of  Marriage  Law: 
From  the  Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  even  in  its 
ecclesiastical  development,  no  new  marriage  law 
could  be  deduced  because  the  relation  of  marriage  is 
not  a  part  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Nevertheless, 
it  became  necessary  that,  under  its  influence,  both 
usage  and  marriage  law  itself  should  experience  a 
partial  renewal  in  Christendom.  It 
1  Develoi>.  ^^^'^^^  inciunbent  upon  the  Church  to 
mentof  Eel  lay  down  principles;  and  gradually,  to- 
cleaiaatioal  gether  with  the  development  of  the 
Jnriadic-  dogma  that  marriage  among  Christians 
ii^^^^*'  is  a  sacrament,  the  concept  developed 
Uarria^e.  -^  ^^^  Western  Church  that  the  Church 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  making  mar- 
riage laws  for  Christians.  The  Council  of  Trent  con- 
firmed this  dogma  with  great  firmness  and  precision 
(Sess.  xxiv..  Can.  1:  "  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Evangelioed  law,  instituted 
by  Christ  Our  Lord,  but  that  it  is  a  himian  inven- 
tion introduced  into  the  Church,  and  does  not  con- 
fer grace,  let  him  be  anathema  ";  and  also,  as  the 
inference  [Canon  12]:  ''  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
matrimonial  causes  do  not  belong  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical judges,  let  him  be  anathema  ")•  Jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  affairs  is  here  expressly  asserted  by 
the  Church,  which  also  indirectly  claims  control  of 
the  laws,  since,  according  to  the  Roman  system,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  ecclesiastical  judges  can 
decide  only  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  and  not 
after  secular  legal  norms,  unless  the  latter  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church.  Long  before  the  Ref- 
ormation a  complete  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  had 
developed  and  become  a  part  of  the  ccuion  law  in 
the  West,  and  had  obtained  exclusive  authority, 
especially  in  Germany. 

Luther  controverted  the  sacramental  character 
of  matrimony  and  declared  it  to  be  a  purely  secular 
relation,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  authority 
("  Apwlogy,"  xiii.).    That  marriage  is 
2.  Karria^  conmianded  of  God  and  has  divine 
Seoularizad  promises  was  decidedly  asserted,   as 
by  Protes-  well  as  that  Christian  authorities  are 
tantUm.    bound  to  be  guided  in  making  and  exe- 
cuting marriage  laws  by  the  utterances 
of    divine    revelation.    The    supplement    to    the 
Schmalkald  Articles,  §§  80-81,  declares  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  courts  for  marriage  affairs  to  be 
an    ecclesiastical   necessity.    In   accordance    with 
these  ideas  in  German  Evangelical  coimtries,  Scrip- 
tural corrections  of  the  canonical  marriage  laws  were 
introduced  into  the  church  disciplines  promulgated 


by  the  rulers  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the- 
ologians, and  the  consistories  were  charged  with 
matrimonial  jurisdiction.  Marriage  legislation  and 
its  execution  were  based  entirely  upon  the  harmo- 
nious cooperation  of  Chiutsh  and  State.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  following  the 
example  of  Prussia,  a  complete  transformation  of 
these  relations  was  gradually  brought  about.  In 
Prussia,  by  an  edict  dated  May  10,  1749,  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  consistories  in  general,  especially 
in  marriage  affairs,  was  abolished  and  transferred 
to  the  regular  secular  courts;  while  the  laws  were 
soon  modified  in  such  a  way  that  marriage  was  con- 
tracted exclusively  from  a  secular  point  of  view 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  religious  significance  of  marriage  was  entirely 
disregarded,  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
inadvertently  retained. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  legislation,  foreign 
to  the  Reformers  and  to  the  Evangelical  Church, 
according  to  which  civil  legislation  pays  no  regard 
to  the  religious  meaning  of  marriage, 
8.  Minister  hut  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Church  to 
and  Materia  assert  these  relations  of  marriage  by 
Bacramenti  influencing  the  conscience,  had  its 
in  Marriage,  origin  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  France,  where  the  debate  arose  con- 
cerning what  in  Christian  marriage  constitutes  the 
materia  sacramenH  and  what  the  agent  or  minister 
aacramenti,  A  distinction  should  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  France,  be- 
tween the  contractus  naturalis  and  sacramentalis. 
The  contract  made  by  the  parties  received  its  sac- 
ramental character  from  the  priest  (as  the  minister 
sacramenti)  through  his  benediction  (materia).  The 
State  must  fix  the  conditions  under  which  the  civil 
marriage  contract  could  be  made  and  annulled. 
The  priest  could  only  bless  the  marriage  (which  was 
vahd  as  a  civil  marriage  contract),  and  this  he  need 
not  do  in  case  of  ecclesiastical  impediments;  but  his 
withholding  the  blessing  must  not  prejudice  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  provided  it  was  contracted 
in  a  form  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  State  (cf. 
E.  Friedberg,  Recht  der  Eheschliessungf  Leipsic,  1865, 
pp.  546  sqq.).  The  popes  always  rejected  this  doo- 
trine  without  plainly  deciding  what  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  materia  and  who  as  minister  sacramenti 
in  the  marriage,  though  both  by  their  rejection  and 
by  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (see  be- 
low) the  Roman  Catholic  Church  indirectly  taught 
that  the  materia  sacramenti  was  the  intended  imion 
of  man  and  wife  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage  were  the 
ministri  sacramenti.  The  French  theory  here  set 
forth  has  been  made  the  basis  of  civil  legislation  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Germany,  with  the 
addition  of  an  obligatory  civil  marriage  form,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  French  law  of  1792. 

Upon  the  theory  that  the  Church  has  authority 
to  make  a  partial  marriage  law  is  based  the  distinc- 
tion between  ratum  and  legitimum  matrimonium, 
i.e.,  between  a  marriage  answering  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical demands  and  one  meeting  tl^  requirements  of 
secular  legal  provisions  (cf.  Corpus  juris  canonici, 
causa  xxviii.,  qusestio  1,  dictum  of  Gratian).  Accord- 
ing to  canon  law,  a  matrimonium  ratum  van  legiti- 
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mum  b  oonoeivable  among  ChristianB,  but  not  a 

matrinumvum  legitimum  non  ratum;  for  a  marriage 

answering  only  to  secular  and  not  to 

4.  Batum    ecclesiastical  law  can  not,  by  canon 
and  Xieglti-  law,  be  considered  a  marriage  among 

mumKat-  believers,    whereas  to  contract  mar- 

rimonluxn.  nage  in  disregard  of  secular  law  does 
not  diminish  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter of  matrimony,  even  when  secular  law  does  not 
recognize  such  a  union  as  marriage.  Only  by  the 
French  theory  can  a  rnatntnonium  legitimum  nan 
ratum  exist  among  beUevers.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
Protestant  concept,  this  distinction  is  impossible, 
since  it  does  not  regard  the  Church  as  having  au- 
thority to  pass  laws  on  marriage.  A  civilly  valid 
marriage,  therefore,  can  no  more  be  ecclesiastically 
invalid  than  a  civilly  invalid  marriage  can  be  eccle- 
siastically valid,  provided  that  the  enactments  of 
the  civil  law  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  Word.  From  a  Protestant  point  of  view 
the  question  of  a  matrimanium  legitimum  nan  ratum 
could  exist  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  a  marriage 
not  approved  by  the  Church  and  hence  not  blessed. 
8.  Theory  and  Oontraotixiff  of  Karriaire:  Roman 
law  distinguished  between  betrothal  and  marriage, 
defining  the  latter  as  "  the  union  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,"  which  might  also  be  contracted  by  a  sim- 
ple informal  agreement  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
wedded  state;  and  considering  betrothal  as  "  a  dec- 
laration and  counter-promise  of  future  marriage." 
The  Church  recognized  the  validity  of  the  Roman 
law  on  marriage,  but  never  held  that 
1.  T'nftngmnA  A  dlvinc  oonmuind  defined  the  form  of 

of  Boman  contracting  marriage,  though  it  always 
Law.  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  expression 
of  Christian  piety  not  to  marry  with- 
out ecclesiastical  approval  and  without  "  thanks- 
giving and  sanctification  through  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer."  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  made 
the  legal  status  of  marriage  dependent  on  the  ful- 
filment of  these  demands  of  Christian  piety.  Like 
the  Roman  law,  the  Church  regarded  the  consent 
of  the  parties  as  the  sole  necessary  condition  for 
marriage.  Though  the  Roman  practise  was  essen- 
tially adopted,  the  distinction  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  was  drawn  less  sharply,  even  while 
betrothals  were  blessed,  and  while  marriage  after 
betrothal  was  regarded  as  stronger  than  had  been 
the  case  among  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  Bible 
terms  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph  a  betrothal, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  Fathers  distinguished  be- 
trothal and  marriage  less  clearly.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, demanded  a  distinction.  Betrothal  was  sol- 
uble, whereas  marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  indissoluble;  betrothal  was  no  sacrament  but 
marriage  was,  though  the  precise  reason  was  doubt- 
ful, since  the  existence  of  non-sacramental  marriages 
was  also  acknowledged.  The  questions  whether 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  whether  or  for  what 
reasons  marriage  is  indissoluble,  were  much  dis- 
puted, and  formed  the  basis  of  profound  differences 
of  opinion. 

To  substantiate  their  views,  the  schoolmen  and 
canonists  found  themselves  obliged  to  adduce  cita- 
tions, especially  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  called  eponsua  and  sponea. 


The  difllculties  of  the  interpretation  were  overcome 
by  distinctions.  Gratian  distinguished  between  the 
desponeatiane  (i.e.,  eoneeneu)  initiatum  and  the  cop- 
ula per/ectum  cardugium  (only  the  latter  being  sao- 
ramental  and  indissoluble);  while  the  schoolmen, 
beginning  with  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  espousals,  one  having  the  effect  of 
the  Roman  betrothal,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Ro- 
man marriage,  apontialia  de/uturo  and  epanedlia  de 
praaenti  (the  latter  being  sacramental  and  indi»- 
soluble  even  without  a  copula).  In  Germany  the 
Church  likewise  found  a  national  law  of  marriage, 
and  retained  it  like  the  Roman  in  the  Roman  £d>- 
pire.    Teutonic  law  did  not  everywhere  answer  to 

the  general  development  of  the  Teu- 
2.  Teatonlo  tonic  state  and  law,  and  it  is  a  vain 
Elements,  effort  to  deduce  a  uniform  picture  from 

the  many  tribal  laws.  Nevertheless, 
certain  general  characteristics  can  be  fixed.  Ao- 
cording  to  these,  the  marriage  contract  diminished 
from  an  actual  purchase  of  the  wife  to  a  purchase 
of  mund,  or  power  (mundium),  over  the  wife  from 
him  who  had  it.  Tlius  the  marriage  normally  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  mund 
and  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  con- 
tract, or  betrothal,  preceding  the  marriage,  as  to 
the  future  surrender  of  the  bride  and  the  amoimt 
of  the  purchase  money,  indeed  had  its  effect,  which 
was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  be- 
trothal, so  that  the  betrothal  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  monetary  damages,  although  it  was  not 
considered  a  real  marriage.  Whereas  the  marriage 
originally  took  place  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
mund  (normally  by  its  transfer  from  its  owner  to 
the  groom),  while  the  will  of  the  bride  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  her  wishes  became  more  and  more 
important,  until  they,  and  not  the  acquisition  of 
the  mund,  were  the  decisive  factor.  Thus  the  ac- 
tual purchase  became  fictitious.  The  Teutonic  de- 
velopment accordingly  came  to  coincide  with  the 
Roman  principle  that  the  consent  of  the  parties 
brings  about  the  marriage. 

Canon  law  seriously  interfered  with  this  evolu- 
tion, for,  although  it  had  hitherto  acknowledged, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  the  validity 
of  the  laws  of  individual  peoples,  since  the  secular 
courts  alone  determined  the  validity  of  marriage, 

a  change  took  place  in  the  time  of 

8.  Belation  Alexander  III.    The  Church  now  ao- 

ofOanon  to  quired  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and 

Boman  and  with  it  the  power  of  carrying  out  her 

Teutonic    principles.    As    concerned    the    con- 

^*^*       tracting  of  marriage,  the  CShurch  took 

her  stand  on  the  simple  maxim  of  Ro- 
man law,  conaenaue  facit  nuptias,  and  expressed  this 
maxim  in  the  scholastic  form  of  both  espousals. 
The  consent  with  reference  to  the  future  (accipiam 
te)  produced  a  betrothal  in  the  Roman  sense  (spon- 
salia  defuiuro);  the  consent  with  reference  to  the 
present  (e.g.,  accipio  te  in  uxorem  [or  in  maritum'Q 
produced  marriage  {aponealia  de  prcBsenti),  If  the 
copula  camie  was  conjoined  with  the  aponealia  de 
fuiurOf  it  was  considered  a  prassumptio  iuria  et  de 
iure  for  the  conjugal  consent,  and  required  mar- 
riage. Nevertheless,  all  this  was  merely  a  new  ter- 
minology for  the  simple  principles  of  Roman  law. 
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In  the  original  Teutonic  marriage  law  there  was 
no  place  for  the  cooperation  of  a  priest,  but  this 
now  became  possible.  The  German  people  adhered 
to  the  ancient  formality  of  giving  away;  but  since 
in  reality  nothing  more  was  to  be  given  away,  a 
third  person  chosen  by  the  parties,  hence  the  priest, 
ooiild  perform  the  formality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  will  of  the  parties  which  made  the  mar- 
riage. This  church  marriage,  however,  did  not  be- 
come general  in  Germany,  nor  indeed  did  the  Church 
regard  its  cooperation  as  necessary  to  validity,  since 
mere  consent,  however  expressed,  was  sufficient. 
Herein  lay  the  peril  to  ecclesiastical  marriage  law, 
nor  was  it  until  the  Council  of  Trent  that  it  was 
enacted  that  in  future  the  declaration  of  consent  to 
wed  must  be  made  before  the  proper  priest  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses  if  the  marriage 
was  to  be  valid. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  the  decided  rejection 
of  the  validity  of  secret  marriages  by  no  means 
made  their  validity  dependent  on  their  solemniza- 
tion by  the  Church,  but  resulted  at  first  merely  in 
the  non-recognition  of  clandestine  betrothals  look- 
ing toward  inmiediate  marriage,  and  later  in  the 

compulsory  completion  of  public  be- 
4.  Decline  trothals,  whether  unconditional  or  fol- 
of  the      lowed  by  cohabitation,  by  church  mar- 
Iznportanoe  riages.    It  soon    became    a    general 
of  the      custom,  however,  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
Betrothal,  riage  by  a  church  wedding;  while  the 

decline  of  the  custom  of  regarding  an 
unconditional  public  betrothal  as  a  marriage  facili- 
tated the  prescriptive  law  which  had  become  firmly 
established  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  by  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wldch  fixed 
the  religious  ceremony  as  the  proper  and  necessary 
form.  The  movement  inaugurated  in  Evangelical 
circles  by  Just  Jenning  Bohmer  against  the  theory 
of  betrothal  in  canon  law  naturally  conditioned  the 
importance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  it 
considered  the  real  marriage  act.  In  England  this 
was  first  established  by  the  Hardwicke  Act  in  1753. 
In  Scotland  the  pre-Tridentine  canonical  marriage 
law  is  still  in  force,  thus  explaining  the  famous  mar- 
riages in  Gretna  Green,  which,  following  that  law, 
tal^  place  by  a  mere  apanaalia  de  prcBsenti  without 
a  formal  marriage. 

For  the  cooperation  of  the  Church  in  contracting 
marriage  Protestantism  retained  essentially  un- 
changed the  church  banns  and  marriage  by  the 
Church.  Luther's  marriage  ritual  makes  the  cere- 
mony take  place  before  the  church,  only  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  and  the  prayer  of  benediction  being 
given  at  the  altar.    In  Luther's  book  and  in  most 

Protestant  rituals  the  marriage  form 
6.  Theoxy  reads:  "  I  pronoimoe  you  joined  in 
of  ICarrlaffe  wedlock  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
in^Barly  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  The  NOrd- 
Latheraa  lingen  agenda  of  1676  has  the  fuller 
Bituala.    form:    "  I  pronounce  and  give  you 

joined  in  wedlock  in  like  manner  as 
God  joined  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  this 
in  the  name,"  etc.  Some  rituals,  especially  in  South 
Germany,  read  like  the  Brandenbuxg-Nuremberg 
agenda:  "  The  marriage  vows  which  ye  have  pledged 
one  to  the  other  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  holy 


congregation,  I  here  confirm  at  the  command  of  the 
Christian  congregation  in  the  name,"  etc.  In  other 
rituals  both  forms  are  combined,  as  in  the  Eisleben 
manual  of  1563:  "  This  marriage,  ordered  and  or- 
dained by  God  Almighty  between  you,  I  confirm 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  in  his  stead,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  congregation  I  here  pronounce  you 
publicly  joined  in  wedlock  in  the  name,"  etc.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  real  and  essential  meaning 
of  the  "  joining  together  "  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity represents  the  divine  joining  together  in  wed- 
lock, but  that  it  does  not  imply  that  the  marriage 
is  performed  by  the  act  of  the  minister.  Marriage 
was  originally  held  to  be  contracted  by  the  engage- 
ment preceding  the  ceremony  and  the  banns.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  marriage  ritual  it  is  some- 
times said  (as  in  the  Lower  Saxon  agenda  of  1585) : 
'*  The  persons  here  present  have,  in  the  customary 
manner,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  on 
both  sides,  etc.,  entered  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony."  The  wedded  life  already  begun  was 
merely  completed  by  the  church  ceremony.  When, 
at  a  later  time,  the  distinction  between  inchoaium 
and  conaummatum  matrimonium  was  disregarded, 
and  a  sharp  line  was  again  drawn  between  betrothal 
and  wedded  life  (marriage  being  deemed  necessary 
for  the  latter),  the  "  pronouncing  together  "  in  the 
name  of  God  came  to  denote  the  declaration  o( 
marriage,  which  could  be  celebrated  only  by  such 
a  declaration.  Nevertheless,  this  new  develop- 
ment did  not  supersede  the  original  and  main  sig- 
nificance of  the  "  pronouncing  together,"  for  as  a 
religious  act  it  never  lost  this  meaning,  its  declara- 
tive aspect  arising  from  the  legal  character  which  it 
had  now  assumed  in  addition  to  its  religious  func- 
tions. The  actual  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  always  held  to  reside  in  the  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  as  expressed  in  their  as- 
sent to  the  questions  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
They  themselves  thus  contracted  with  each  other 
the  marriage  which  the  minister  merely  confirmed 
solenmly  by  his  declaration,  although  the  latter  cere- 
mony was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
Herein  Protestant  canon  law  finally  differed  from 
Tridentine  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  holding  that 
a  formal  wedding  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  marriage,  if  a  declaration  of  mutual  consent  had 
previously  been  made. 

Various  grave  difficulties  arising  from  the  require- 
ment of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  legal  validity 
of  marriage  led  to  the  development  of  a  civil  mar- 
riage service,  which  then  became  either  sufficient 
for  or  necessary  to  its  civil  validity.  This  civil 
ceremony,  as  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Hol- 
land,  and  in  France  in  1787,  had  for  its 
^^*  "    object  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 

Civil 


conscience  of  sectaries  or  members  of 


Karriage. 


Protestant    communities   which   were 


merely  tolerated;  since  by  observing 
a  prescribed  civil  form  of  marriage  they  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  same  public  recognition  for  it 
as  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Church.  A  French  law  of  1792 
made  the  civil  ceremony  obligatory  upon  all  citi- 
zens, on  the  principle  that  **  the  citizen  belongs  to 
the  State,  irrespective  of  religion,"  the  legal  basis 
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being  the  distinction  between  conbndus  sacramerir 
talis  and  naturalis  (see  above).  The  obligatory 
civil  ceremony  thus  introduced  was  adopted  in  the 
civil  Code  NapoUan,  and  remained  authoritative  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  it  had  become  natur- 
alized imder  French  rule.  The  same  theory  forms 
the  basis  of  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony  in  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Chile,  Mexico,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Japan  [and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States]. 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  civil  cere- 
mony was  introduced  in  1653  to  free  the  Church 
from  secular  affairs.  Abolished  at  the  Restoration 
(1660),  civil  marriage  was  again  introduced  as  op- 
tional into  England  for  practical  reasons  in  1836. 
In  Germany  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony,  first  in- 
troduced by  the  law  of  Feb.  6,  1875,  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
according  to  the  Belgian  precedent.  In  case  the 
State  permits  a  marriage  when  a  religious  cere- 
mony is  impossible,  the  civil  ceremony  is  employed 
in  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  In  North  America,  where 
the  principle  prevails  that  conaenstia  facit  nupliaSf 
both  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  and 
judicial  officers  have  the  right  to  perform  marriages. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  marriage  performed  by  a  civil  magistrate 
may  become  raiuin  and  Ugitimum  matrimonium 
only  where  the  Tridentine  Decree  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated; where  it  has  been  promulgated,  or  is 
practised  without  being  promul^ted,  the  civil  cere- 
mony becomes  a  ratum  matrimonium  only  by  a  sub- 
sequent religious  marriage  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Decree.  The  Protestant  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  must  consider  marriage  as  binding 
the  conscience  from  the  instant  the  civil  ceremony 
is  performed,  and  can  not,  therefore,  regard  a  sub- 
sequent religious  ceremony  as  a  marriage. 

The  validity  of  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  underwent  a  very  important  development 
under  Pius  X.  by  the  constitution  "  Provide  "  of 
1906  (see  below)  and  by  the  decree  "  Ne  temere  "  of 
Aug.  2, 1907.  By  the  decree  "  Ne  temere  "  there  was 
introduced  a  special  form  for  betrothal  (a  written 
contract  to  be  signed  by  the  parties,  the  priest,  or 
ordinary,  or  by  at  least  two  witnesses);  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Tridentine  form  of  consummating  mar- 
riage (which,  of  course,  is  acknowledged  every- 
where) is  made  actual  by  the  presentation  of  the 
decree  "  Ne  temere  "  to  the  diocesan  bishop  and  ex- 
tends to  all  people  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  those  that  have  returned  to  her  from 
heresy  or  schism.  The  declaration  in  contracting  a 
marriage  must  take  place  before  the  priest  whose 
presence  has  been  requested,  who  officiates  of  his 
own  will  (these  are  innovations),  and  before  two 
witnesses.  The  priest  must  be  chosen  from  the 
proper  diocese;  but  if  that  is  not  the  case,  marriage 
is  not  declared  void  as  formerly,  provided  the  priest 
officiates  within  his  own  official  district. 

8.  Impediments  to  Marriage:  Impediments  to 
marriage,  or  those  circumstances  which  impede  the 
proper  or  legal  state  of  marriage,  fall  into  certain 
general  categories:  (a)  Public  and  private  impedi- 
ments {impedimerUa  pvblica  and  privata),  according 
as  the  impediment  has  the  character  of  the  marriage 


itself,  or  exists  merely  in  the  rights  of  individuals, 

so  that  the  impediment  concerns  either  the  com* 

munity  or  only  individuals.    Thus,  a 

Tr**^"  public  impediment  is  too  close  oonsan* 
cation  of   *^  .  ..  •     X    •        J-        X  • 

Imoedi-  S^^^^y*  *  pnvate  mipedmient  is  ooer- 
menta.  ^on,  (6)  Diriment  and  obstructing  im- 
pediments (impedimenta  dirimerUia  and 
tanlum  impedierUia),  according  as  the  impediment 
either  renders  void  the  legal  status  of  the  mar> 
riage,  or,  while  it  exists,  merely  delays  the 
proper  conditions  of  its  contraction.  In  case 
of  the  latter,  the  marriage  is  simply  to  be 
postponed  till  they  are  removed;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  marriage  does  not  therefore  be- 
come invalid,  but  is  at  most  pimishable.  In  case 
of  diriment  impediments,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
marriage  may  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  private, 
and  must  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  public;  but 
such  annulment  must  not  be  construed  as  divorce, 
being  merely  a  declaration  of  the  invalidity  or  non- 
existence of  the  marriage.  Diriment  impediments 
are,  e.g.,  a  previous  marriage  still  existent,  and  the 
impotence  or  sterility  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
former  being  a  public,  and  the  latter  a  private,  diri- 
ment impediment.  Obstructing  impediments  are 
betrothal  (aponaalia  de  futuro)  and  the  times  when 
matrimony  is  forbidden,  (c)  Absolute  or  relative 
impediments,  according  as  the  cause  impedes  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  in  general  or  only  between 
certain  persons.  Thus,  an  absolute  impediment  is 
impuberty,  and  a  relative  one  is  difference  in  religion. 
The  various  canonical  impediments  are  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Impuberty,  i.e.,  when  the  male  is  not  3ret 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  feniale 
2.  Canoni-  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  The  law 
oal  Impedi-  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
menta.  Protestant  CJhurch  considers  this  a 
public  diriment  impediment;  but  in 
canon  law  this  holds  only  when  the  marriage  has 
not  been  consummated  because  of  the  previous  de- 
velopment of  puberty.  The  civil  law  has  every- 
where raised  the  age  of  marriage.  (6)  A  previous 
and  still  existing  marriage  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  (impedimentum  ligaminis)  is  a  public  diri« 
ment  impediment,  since  by  its  very  nature  mar- 
riage can  exist  only  between  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Ignorance  of  the  continuance  of  a  former 
marriage  precludes  only  the  crime  of  bigamy,  but 
not  the  necessary  severance  of  the  second  marriage, 
the  latter  being  a  sham  marriage  which  can  not  be 
legalized  even  by  the  consent  of  the  injured  party 
or  by  a  dispensation,  since  the  impediment  must  be 
considered  as  based  upon  divine  law.  (c)  The  im- 
pediment which  exists  in  consequence  of  a  still  exists 
ing  marriage  is  found  by  canon  law  in  the  reception 
of  a  higher  consecration  and  in  the  solemn  vow  of 
chastity  taken  when  entering  a  religious  order  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See.  (d)  On  account  of  con- 
sanguinity the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii.  7  sqq.,  xx. 
17  sqq.;  Deut.  xxvii.  20  sqq.)  forbids  a  man  to 
marry  his  mother,  sister  (whether  uterine  or  not), 
granddaughter,  and  paternal  or  maternal  aunt.  In 
Roman  law  marriages  between  relatives  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines  are  unrestricted,  but 
wedlock  is  forbidden  between  brothers  and  sisters 
(whether  uterine  or  not)  and  between  all  oollat- 
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eral  relatives  who  "  stand  to  each  other  in  the  stead 
of  parents  and  children/'  the  one  party  being  bom 
of  the  common  stock.  According  to 
8.  Consan-  earlier  law,  marriage  among  cousins 
infinity •  was  also  prohibited,  and  this  prohibi- 
tion was  temporarily  renewed  by  Chris- 
tian emperors  mider  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
which  rejected  such  marriages,  so  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  Justinian  code.  In  both  Mosaic  and 
Roman  law  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  relation- 
ship was  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  According  to 
the  Decretals,  which  in  this  respect  are  still  au- 
thoritative in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  mar- 
riages among  collateral  relations  to  the  fourth  de- 
gree inclusive  are  prohibited,  whereas  formerly  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  the  seventh  degree. 
These  relationships  were  computed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic theory,  which  assumed  as  many  degrees  of 
relationship  as  acts  of  procreation  were  required  to 
bring  about  the  relations  of  the  one  relative  to  the 
other,  the  more  distant  line  being  taken  in  case  of 
an  inequality  of  the  collateral  relatives.  The  Re- 
formers rejected  the  canon  law  and  went  back  to 
the  Mosaic  and  Roman  law,  adopting  from  the  lat- 
ter the  impediment  of  "  regard  to  kinship."  Al- 
though by  no  means  uniform,  the  extension  of  the 
impediment  was  generally  made  to  the  third  degree 
of  canonical  computation.  With  the  theory  pre- 
vailing in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  to  be  considered  divine  in  this  regard, 
the  sovereign's  right  of  dispensation  gained  wide 
scope;  but  even  after  the  State  had  greatly  limited 
the  impediment  of  relationship,  the  Evangelical 
Church  maintained  a  portion  of  the  former  law  in 
the  form  of  an  impediment  to  religious  marriage. 

The  relation  of  one  of  a  married  pair  to  the  kin 
of  the  other  constitutes  affinity.  For  this  reason 
the  Mosaic  law  expressly  prohibits 
4.  AAxiity.  marriage  with  a  stepmother,  the  wife 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  a  daughter-in-law, 
the  wife  of  a  brother,  a  stepdaughter,  and  a  step- 
granddaughter.  Marriage  with  the  wife's  sister 
was  forbidden  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  wife, 
polygamy  in  itself  still  being  permissible.  Mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  a  childless  brother,  the 
levirate  marriage,  was  required  (Deut.  xxv.  5). 
According  to  Roman  law,  affinity  was  an  absolute 
impediment.  Marriage  with  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  deceased  husband  or  wife  was  first  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Christian  emperors.  Even  in  the  older  laws 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  based  on  a  feeling  of 
honor,  was  felt  to  exist  in  the  quasi-affinity  between 
one  betrothed  and  the  kin  of  the  party  of  the  other 
part  in  a  direct  line,  as  well  as  between  stepchil- 
dren and  step-parents,  or  between  a  man  and  his 
divorced  wife's  daughter  by  a  second  marriage. 
According  to  Roman  law,  legal  marriage  alone  es- 
tablished real  affinity,  whether  the  marriage  was 
consummated  or  not;  and  when  marriage  ceased, 
affinity  ceased,  although  it  continued  to  be  an  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  Unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course generally  formed  no  impediment  for  the 
marriage  of  the  one  party  with  the  relatives  of  the 
other,  only  concubinage  and  marriage  with  slaves 
effecting  an  impedimental  affinity  similar  to  that 
of  lawful  marriage. 


Canon  law  derived  the  impediment  of  affinity  less 
from  marriage  than  from  the  "  union  of  flesh " 
effected  by  sexual  intercourse,  so  that  it  made  the 
impediment  of  affinity  coincide  with  that  of  kin- 
ship, extending  it  even  to  marriages  between  the 
kin  of  the  husband  and  children  by 
6.  Affinity  ^^  second  wife.  Even  an  affinUas  «e- 
in  Canon  cundi  generis,  between  one  of  the  mar- 
Law  and  ried  pair  and  the  affines  (primi  generis) 
Early  Prot-  of  the  other,  and,  in  certain  cases,  an 
estantlsm.  affiniias  tertii  generis  (the  relation  to 
the  affines  secundi  generis  of  the  other 
party  to  the  marriage)  were  considered  an  impedi- 
ment. Through  non-matrimonial  intercourse  an 
affinity  also  originated,  whence  arose  an  impedi- 
ment between  the  one  guilty  party  and  the  kin  of 
the  other  (affinitas  iUegUima).  The  opinion  like- 
wise prevailed  that  marriages  shoiild  be  annulled 
for  an  affinitas  superveniens,  arising  from  adultery 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair  with  one  of 
the  kin  of  the  other.  By  the  law  of  1215  Innocent 
III.  entirely  abolished  the  prohibitions  of  marriages 
in  secundo  et  tertio  genere  affinitaSf  and  also  permitted 
marriage  between  kindred  of  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren by  his  wife's  second  marriage,  besides  limiting 
the  prohibition  of  affinitas  primi  generis  to  the 
foiuth  degree.  He  likewise  decided  that  the  affini- 
tas tUegitima  superveniens  should  entitle  the  injured 
party  only  to  refuse  marital  rights.  The  Council  of 
Trent  limited  the  impediment  of  the  affinitas  ille- 
gitima  (antecedens)  to  the  second  degree;  while  the 
Roman  quasi-affinity  through  betrothal  was  made 
coterminous,  under  the  name  impedimentum  quasi 
affinitatis,  with  real  affinity.  The  Council  of  Trent 
limited  the  impediment  to  the  first  degree,  but  with- 
out abolishing  the  extension  of  the  impediment  of 
affinity  ex  matrimanio  rata  non  cansumnuUo  to  the 
fourth  degree,  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  it 
was  only  an  impedimentum  publicce  honeetatis.  Early 
Protestant  church  legislation,  doctrine,  and  prac- 
tise appropriated  the  canonical  concept  of  the  im- 
pediment of  affinity,  and  in  general  likewise  ac- 
cepted the  resiiltant  deductions  of  canon  law,  so 
that  legitimate  and  illegitimate  affinity  acted  as 
impediments  to  marriage  within  the  same  degrees 
as  consanguinity.  At  the  same  time,  the  prohibi- 
tions of  Roman  law  on  account  of  quasi-affinity 
were  retained,  and  even  sometimes  extended,  de- 
spite their  abolition  by  Innocent  III.  by  the  entire 
abrogation  of  the  impediment  of  the  affinitas  se- 
cundi generis.  After  the  regulation  of  the  impedi- 
ment by  civil  law  (see  below),  the  Evangelical 
Church  went  beyond  it  in  establishing  impediments 
to  religious  marriage. 

Imitative  or  artificial  relationship  is  connoted  by 
legalis  and  spiritualis  cognatio.    The  former  was 
recognized  as  a  public  diriment  impediment  by 
canon  law,  which,  however,  laid  down  no  new  regu- 
lations defining  its  extent;    and  the 
6.  Spiritual  canon  law  regarding  this  impediment 
Belation-   jj^  y^^j^  retained  by  the  Protestant 
iiS^  "^*    Church.    The  marriage  impediment  of 
of  Beliffion  ^^^  spiritual  relationship  has  its  basis 
*  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (XXVI.,  v.  4), 
which    prohibits    marriage    between    a    sponsor 
and   the   person   to  be    baptized.      In   medieval 
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canon  law  it  was  greatly  extended.  Aooording 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xziv., 
can.  2),  spiritual  kinship  is  an  impediment  only  to 
marriage  between  the  one  who  baptizes  or  confirms 
and  the  sponsors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  person 
baptised  or  confirmed  and  his  parents  on  the  other 
hand.  Evangelical  agenda  have  sometimes  pro- 
hibited marriages  between  sponsor  and  godchild; 
but  in  later  Protestant  Church  law  a  spiritual  rela- 
tionship is  no  longer  a  marriage  impediment.  Dif- 
ference of  religion  (cuUus  dispariku)  did  not  be- 
come a  public  diriment  impediment  through  a 
church  law,  but  through  a  general  ecclesiastical 
right  prescriptive,  and  as  such  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  although  Luther  repeated- 
ly disapproved  of  it,  in  part  overlooking  the  differ- 
ence between  contracting  and  continuing  a  mar- 
riage between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  and 
in  part  one-sidedly  emphasizing  the  secularity  of 
marriage.  While  the  law  of  the  State  nowhere 
recognizes  difference  of  religion  as  a  marriage  im- 
pediment, it  is  always  to  be  considered  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  religious  wedding.  The  Church  can  not 
bless  and  consecrate  a  marriage  in  which  one  of  her 
members  regards  it  as  quite  immaterial  for  the  clo- 
sest union  of  life  whether  the  other  professes  Christ 
or  not.  The  mere  difference  of  Christian  confes- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  merely  as  an  obstructing 
impediment  (see  below  on  mixed  marriages). 

Physical  incapacity  to  consummate  the  marriage 
by  sexual  union  (impoientia  coBundt)  is  a  diriment 
private  impediment  according  to  canon  law  since, 
in  case  it  exists  a^d  is  incurable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marriage  (or  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation 
which  would  imperil  life),  it  entitles  the  other  party 
to  have  the  marriage  annulled.  Sixtus  V.  (1587) 
prescribed  a  public  impediment  only  for  eunuchs. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, at  present  at  least,  is  that  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pediment is  the  same  whether  it  was 
7.  Zmpo-  known  to  the  other  party  at  contract- 
temoe  and  ing  the  marriage,  or  not.  Protestant 
Adultery,  doctrine  and  practise,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  held  that  annulment 
of  marriage  on  the  groimd  of  impotence  (or  sterility) 
can  be  demanded  by  the  h^lthy  party  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  (or  she)  contracted  the  marriage 
without  knowing  of  the  defect  of  the  other  party. 
Adultery  (impedimentum  crimims)  is,  according  to 
the  latest  canon  law,  a  public  diriment  impediment 
as  regards  marriage  with  the  person  accessory  to 
adultery,  in  case  either  that  the  adulterers  have 
promised  to  marry  one  another,  or  have  actually 
contracted  a  marriage,  or  that  one  of  the  adulterers 
has  successfully  attempted  the  life  of  the  injured 
party.  In  case  one  of  a  married  pair  is  killed  by 
the  other  with  the  assistance  of  a  third  person  to 
render  possible  the  marriage  of  the  latter  two,  such 
an  act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  an  impediment  to 
marriage,  even  though  only  one  party  intended  to 
make  it  possible  when  perpetrating  the  deed.  The 
latest  canon  law  on  thLs  point  became  the  law  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  although  Luther  had  ob- 
jected: "  Vice  and  sin  are  to  be  punished  by  other 
punishments  than  by  prohibiting  marriage." 


The  impediment  of  error  is  recognized  by  canon 
law  only  as  regards  the  person  of  the  other  part,  but 
not  as  regards  quality  or  condition  (with  the  single 
exception  of  freedom).    Here  error  as  regards  the 

person  arises  especially  when  the  party 
8.  Brror.    believed  to  be  the  party  of  the  second 

part  is  known  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  who  here  makes  the  error,  cmly  by  virtue  of 
quality  or  condition,  provided  this  is  distinctly  char- 
acteristic of  the  party  of  the  second  part  {error 
qtuditatis  in  penonam  redundans).  Some  ESvangel- 
ical  agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century  consider  the 
absence  of  virginity,  the  actual  pregnancy  of  the 
bride  by  a  third  person  (with  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law),  and  incurable  contagious  diseases  as  conditions 
justifying  a  daim  for  an  annulment  of  marriage 
on  the  plea  of  error.  Later  Protestant  doctrine 
and  practise  are  inclined  to  attribute  that  effect 
to  every  physical  or  moral  defect  which  in  a  similar 
degree  affects  the  nature  of  the  marital  relation. 
So  far  as  the  fact  of  error  is  considered  impedimen- 
tal, it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  was  caused 
or  used  through  fraud  or  not.  The  canon  law  does 
not  recognize  fraud  as  an  absolute  impediment.  In 
the  Evangelical  Church  the  opposite  opinion  has 
never  become  the  general  consensus,  though  it  has 
often  been  stated  with  very  different  bases  and  limi- 
tations, and  has  occasionally  been  enforced  and 
made  the  subject  of  special  l^^lation. 

Canon  law  allows  marriage  to  be  contracted  under 
postponing  conditions.  The  contracting  parties  are 
lawfully,  but  not  conjugally,  united.  As  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  marriage 

takes  place.    The  deficient  condition 

0.  Obstmot-  forms  an  impedimentum  defidentia  can^ 

tag  Impedi-  ditionia  appositm.    Impossible  or  im- 

ments.     moral  conditions  are  not  considered 

binding,  but  a  secondary  stipulation 
nullifying  one  of  the  tria  bona  matrimorUi  {fides, 
prcles,  aacramentum)  makes  the  marriage  illegal. 
The  permission  of  the  bishop  and  notice  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  are  necessary.  Lack  of  parental 
consent  is  considered  an  impedimentum  impediene 
in  canon  law,  since  the  conjugal  sacrament  is  brought 
about  by  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  imd 
since  a  third  party  shoiild  not  be  allowed  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Protestant  law, 
however,  referring  to  the  Fifth  Commandment, 
and  civil  law  differ  here  from  canon  law,  although 
both  provide  temporary  limitations  and  afford  pro- 
tection against  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  pai^ 
ents.  A  simple  obstructing  impediment  is  raised  by 
the  tempua  dauaum,  or  the  seasons  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  in  which,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical 
custom,  marriages  were  consklered  inadmissible, 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.,  canon  x.) 
restricted  this  prohibition  to  marriage  festivals. 
The  custom  was  retained  among  Protestants,  but 
with  modifications  in  detail.  An  obstructing  impedi- 
ment is  given  by  the  vetitum  or  interdietum  eedeaia, 
by  which  the  provisional  prohibition  of  marriage 
issued  by  ecclesiastical  authority  because  of  the 
suspected  presence  of  a  diriment  impediment  or  ob- 
jection does  not  militate  against  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  legal  in  itself,  yet  contracted  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition;  although,  until  this  prohibition  is 
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removed,  it  natumlly  makes  the  marriage  in  quea- 
tion  unpermitted  and  subject  to  the  punishment  of 
the  Church.  The  effect  of  an  obstructing  impedi- 
ment is  also  possessed  by  betrothal  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and,  in  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  by  the 
simple  vow  of  chastity.  [In  some  coimtries  the 
annus  ludus,  "  year  of  mourning,"  is  a  period  dur- 
ing which  a  widow  may  not  contract  marriage,  un- 
less she  has  bom  a  dbild  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent ambiguity  in  the  matter  of  paternity.] 

The  removal  of  impediments  takes  place  of  itself 

where  they  are  based  on  transient  reasons,  although 

this  does  not  validate  a  marriage  contracted  under 

conditions    invalidated    because    of   impediments. 

Private  impediments  arising  from  lack 

10.  The    of  consent  or  faulty  consent  can  be  re- 

Bemoval  moved  only  by  later  full  consent  of  the 
of  Impedi-  parties  concerned.    If,  however,  the 

"Mat**  marriage  is  to  become  valid,  Roman 
Catholic  practise  requires  a  renovoHo 
consensus  in  the  Tridentine  form,  where  this  has 
been  introduced,  xmless  the  impediment  has  been 
kept  secret.  Public  impediments  which  can  not  be 
removed  of  themselves  can  be  removed  only  by  dis- 
pensations; but  this  course  is  possible  only  in  cases 
which  are  not  considered  to  be  based  on  divine  law. 
Roman  Catholic  practise,  therefore,  absolutely  de- 
nies the  possibility  of  dispensation  in  the  case  of  an 
impediment  of  an  existing  marriage,  or  of  relation- 
ship in  the  direct  line  and  the  first  like  degree  of 
the  collateral  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impedi- 
ments of  difference  in  religion  of  affinity  proper  in 
the  direct  line,  and  of  crimen  ex  occisione  coniugis 
cum  adtdlerio  later  becoming  publicly  known  are  held 
to  be  only  generally  incapable  of  dispensation.  By 
the  third  canon  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the 
Church  can  grant  dispensations  in  certain  degrees 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  mentioned  in  Leviti- 
cus. In  the  Evangelical  Church  all  Mosaic  prohi- 
bitions of  affinity  and  relationship,  usually  with 
generalizing  extensions,  were  formerly  considered 
as  incapable  of  dispensation,  with  the  exception  of 
marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  from  which  the 
law  itself  granted  a  certain  degree  of  dispensation 
in  the  levirate  marriage.  In  more  recent  times  it 
has  become  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  that  only  the  impediments  of  relationship 
and  affinity  in  the  direct  line  and  of  consanguinity 
in  the  first  degree  of  the  collateral  line  are  abso- 
lutely debarred  from  dispensation.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  pope  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
granting  dispensations  from  all  diriment  impedi- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  obstructing  impediments 
of  mixta  rdigio  and  of  the  simple  vows  of  perpetual 
chastity  or  of  entrance  into  a  religious  oider.  All 
other  dispensations  are  granted  by  the  bishops, 
each  in  his  own  diocese,  although  the  pope  delegates 
to  the  bishops  the  exercise  of  varying  portions  of 
the  power  of  dispensation  reserved  for  him. 

4.  Disaolnticn  of  Karrlaffe:  Dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, according  to  canon  law,  which  is  followed  by 
all  modem  civil  legislations,  takes  place  ipso  jure 
only  through  death;  during  the  lifetime  of  both 
parties  a  marriage,  even  though  existing  simply  de 


/ado,  can  be  dissolved  only  by  legal  decision  or  by 
dispensation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  annulment 
of  an  imconsummated  marriage  by  a 
of  Btssohu  ^°^'  possible  according  to  the  laws  of 
tlonof  *^^  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
jIUiTTlaLSB.  general  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  a  dissolution  of  the  nuptial 
tie  (a  vinculo  matrimonii),  thus  permitting  remar- 
riage, and  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board 
(separatio  a  toro  et  mensa),  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  can  be  only  for 
life  (perpelua),  but  according  to  Protestantism  may 
be  merely  temporary  (temporaria).  In  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  distinction  must  be  made  between 
dissolution  on  accoimt  of  a  marriage  impediment 
(annulment)  and  dissolution  of  le^l  matrimony 
(divorce,  q.v.).  The  bull  Dei  miseratione  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (Nov.  3, 1741)  contams  strict  rules  for  the 
proceeding  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  annulment  of  marriage;  and  among 
these  regulations  is  the  very  pertinent  principle,  re- 
tained in  later  civil  law,  that  in  all  procedure  for 
annulment  of  marriage  there  must  be  an  official 
"  Defender  of  the  marriage  tie  "  (q.v.)  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  religious  or  civil  community  in 
maintaining  the  marriage.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  law  that  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  parties  into  a  monastery  or  a  papal  dis- 
pensation can  annul  a  marriage  not  yet  consum- 
mated, and  hence  not  yet  sacramental. 

Real  divorce,  as  an  arbitrary  deed  of  one  party, 
legally  permitted  \mder  certain  conditions  by  Mo- 
saic and  Roman  law,  is  referred  to  in  the  well- 
known  sayings  of  Christ,  and  is  opposed  by  his 
words:  "  What  God  hath  joined  to- 
2.  In  the  gether,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  The 
Barly  Church,  therefore,  has  always  regarded, 
Ohnroh.  j^d  must  ever  regard,  divorce  as  in- 
compatible with  true  Christian  senti- 
ment. From  this  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
drawn  the  inference  that  the  law  must  treat  a  con- 
summated (and  thus  sacramentalized)  marriage  as 
so  absolutely  indissoluble  that  all  divorce,  even  for 
adultery,  is  precluded,  even  though  it  may  be 
granted  by  the  courts.  Augustine  (^e  fide  et  operv- 
bus,  iv.  19)  considered  it  at  least  doubtful  whether 
in  that  case  sanction  might  be  given  to  a  simple 
separation  of  the  innocent  party,  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  permitted  to  marry  again  until  the  death 
of  the  guilty  party.  An  African  synod  of  407  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  right  of  the  Church  to  pre- 
vent the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party,  though  only 
by  means  of  church  discipline;  since  to  secure  the 
legal  impossibility  of  such  remarriage,  the  Church 
coiild  oiily  request  the  passage  of  an  imperial  law. 
Among  the  Germanic  nations  even  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chiu-ch  allowed  real  divorces,  at  least  by  way  of 
"  dissimiilation,"  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

As  soon  as  the  Western  Church  obtained  entire 
jurisdiction  and  legislation  concerning  marriage, 
however,  every  indulgence  ceased;  although  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  while  real  divorce  was  no 
longer  possible,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that 
a  separation  should  be  allowed  which  should  main- 
tain the  marriage  and  yet  abrogate  cohabitation, 
permanently  in  case  of  adultery.    The  consequences 
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of  such  a  separation  were  the  same  as  those  of  a  real 
divorce  so  far  as  property-rights  were  concerned; 
and  the  separation,  like  the  divorce, 
8.  In  the    presupposed   legal  procedure  and  de- 
Boman     cree.    If  the  words  of  ChriBt  with  re- 
OathoUo    gard  to  divorce  were  taken  as  a  legal 
Ohuroh.     prohibition  of  it,  the  phrase  "  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication  "  (Matt. 
V.  32;  cf.  zix.  9)  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  as 
a  legal  permission  of  at  least  perpetua  aeparoHo  in 
such  a  case.    The  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is,  accordingly,  that  upon  motion  a  separation  for 
a  definite  or  indefinite  time  (temporaria  separaHo  a 
toro  et  menaa)  is  to  be  granted  in  case  of  greater  or 
lesser  impairment  of  conjugal  life,  in  case  of  temp- 
tation to  inunoral  acts  or  crimes,  in  case  of  endan- 
gered safety,  and  the  like.    Perpetual  separation 
(perpetua  aeparatio),  however,  can  be  granted  only 
for  adultery  or  unnatural  crimes,  although  in  such 
cases  the  motion  may  be  opposed  by  the  plea  of 
compensation  (adultery  practised  by  the  plaintiff), 
pandering  or  connivance,  and  condonation. 

Protestant  divorce  law  had  its  beginning  in  the 
proposition  laid  down  in  the  appendix  to  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles:  "  Unjust  also  is  the 
4.  Divoroe  tradition  which  forbids  an  innocent 
in  the  person  to  marry  after  divorce"  (cf. 
Protestant  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  i. 
Ohuroh.  351,  Philadelphia,  1893).  The  posi- 
tive rules  which  the  magistrates  were 
to  lay  down  with  the  advice  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning divorce  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
(though  the  Church  itself  could  make  no  independ- 
ent legislation  on  the  subject)  were  to  be  based  on 
the  relevant  passages  of  the  Bible  submitted  to  a 
conscientious  exegesis  unhampered  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  result  was  to  substantiate  the  words 
of  Luther,  in  his  exegesis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Erlangen  ed.,  xliii.  117):  **  Christ  (and,  of 
course,  Paul  as  well)  here  makes  no  ruling  or  enact- 
ment like  a  jurist  or  regent  in  things  external,  but 
simply  as  a  preacher  who  instructs  the  conscience 
so  that  the  law  of  divorce  may  be  rightly  used." 
The  question  is,  then,  not  one  of  "  Scriptural  grounds 
for  divorce,"  as  if  the  Bible  assigned  certain  grounds 
which  granted  one  married  party  a  legal  right  to 
separate  from  the  other  and  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again;  for  even  in  this  sense  the  adultery  of  the 
other  party  is  not  a  Scriptural  ground  for  divorce. 
The  sole  problem,  on  the  contrary,  is  what  forms  of 
actual  separation  or  guilt  of  the  one  party,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Scripture,  shoiild  be  true  grounds  for 
the  civil  authorities  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  innocent 
party  by  granting  a  dissolution  of  the  l^;al  bond 
of  marriage.  If,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  grounds 
for  divorce  be  considered  those  for  which  a  petition 
for  judicial  separation  would  be  entertained  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  defense  of  the  innocent  against 
the  guilty,  then  the  most  \mdoubted  Scriptural 
groimds  for  divorce  are  adiiltery  and  wilful  deser^ 
tion.  These  were  generally  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively recognized  as  such  by  the  Evangelical  agenda 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  termed  contrary  to  Scriptiu^ 
that  the  most  recent  Protestant  law  of  divoroe, 


developed  with  ecclesiastical  sanction,  permits  judi- 
cial separation  for  other  reasons,  which,  like  adul- 
tery and  wilful  desertion,  imply  dolosa  fidei  conr- 
iugalU  viclatio  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair. 

The  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  can  no  longer 

be  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  perform 

the   wedding   ceremony,   though   she 

6.  Bemar*  must  disapprove  such  unions  from  the 

ria^e  of  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics.   Still 

DiToroad.  less  can  she  be  prevented  by  the  State 
from  wishing  to  guard  her  conscience 
and  to  lend  active  emphasis  to  her  Scriptural  teach- 
ings on  divorce.  She  must  be  the  more  earnest  in 
this  respect,  since  she  no  longer  helps  to  contract 
the  marriage  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  latter 
being  [on  the  continent  of  Europe]  simply  a  solemn 
recognition  and  declaration  that  the  marriage  in 
question  is  a  union  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will, 
not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  motives  with  which  it  is 
contracted  as  with  regard  to  objective  requirements. 
This  must  be  the  basis  of  judgment  whether  the  cere- 
mony is  to  be  granted  or  refused  to  the  divorced; 
and  for  this  very  reason  general  principles  can  and 
must  be  established,  their  applicability  to  individual 
cases  in  which  differences  arise  between  the  officia- 
ting deigyman  and  those  who  desire  the  ceremony 
being  determined  by  the  ruling  of  the  Church. 

6.  IClxed  Xarriares:  Mixed  marriages  are  those 
contracted  between  persons  of  different  Christian 
confessions,  especially  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Since  they  render  impossible 
that  perfect  harmony  between  husband  and  wife 
which  is  demanded  by  the  ethical  and  religious  con- 
cept of  marriage,  inasmuch  as  the  family  thus 
founded  necessarily  comes  under  the  influence  of 
two  antagonistic  churches,  while  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  arise  regarding  the  religious  training  of 
the  children,  each  Church  must  disapprove  of  them 
and  dissuade  its  members  from  such  marriages. 

While  this  should  be  especially  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  has  never  regarded 
mixed  marriages  as  illegal  or  as  lacking  sacramental 
character.  Nevertheless,  it  fully  applied  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  early  Church  regarding  marriages 
between  Catholic  Christians  and  here- 
1.  The      tics  to  marriages  between  Roman  Cath- 

Boman     oUcs  and  Protestants,  despite  the  fact 

OathoUo    that  the  latter  were  recognized  by  the 

Position.  State  as  members  of  churches  on  a  par 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
without  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  these  Prot- 
estant churches  were  essentially  different  from  the 
sects  to  which  the  prohibitions  in  question  referred. 
The  Roman  Curia  accordingly  maintained  that  an 
obstructing  impediment  based  on  general  Church 
laws  existed  for  mixed  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  dbpensation  for  such  a 
marriage  coiild  be  granted  by  the  pope  alone;  and 
by  him,  generally  speaking,  only  on  condition  that 
Protestantism  was  abjured  by  the  Protestant  party 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  promise  that  all  children 
bom  of  the  union  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Moreover,  the  full  applicability  of 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law  to  such  marriages  was 
asserted  on  the  groimd  that  Protestants  belong  by 
baptism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  are 
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lawfully  subject  to  its  statutes.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  temporary  exception  was  made  from 
the  strict  execution  of  these  principles  by  express 
papal  favor  or  **  dissimulation."  The  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  was  the  point  least  insisted  upon,  but 
special  stress  was  laid  on  the  assurance  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  On  principle  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
always  endeavors  to  prevent  mixed  marriages  alto- 
gether, and  then  at  least  to  render  them  difficult; 
but  in  any  case  where  it  assists  in  their  contraction, 
it  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  desecration  of  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  which  it  sees  in  every  mixed 
union.  Absolute  prevention,  however,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  law,  is  possible  only 
where  the  Tridentine  Decree  on  the  contraction  of 
marriage  has  either  been  promulgated  or  is  prac- 
tised without  formal  promulgation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  pre-Tridentine  canon  law  is  au- 
thoritative in  this  respect,  a  ratum  mcUrimanium 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  informal  consent, 
even  though  the  Church  should  refuse  to  cooperate. 
Difficulties  may  always  be  raised  by  the  special  con- 
ditions made  in  case  a  dispensation,  either  compul- 
sory or  voluntary,  is  asked.  Disapproval  may  be 
expressed  by  refusing  the  banns  and  by  withdraw- 
ing active  assistance  in  declaring  the  consent  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Church  thus  being  restricted  to  the  so-called  pas- 
sive assistance  outside  the  Church  and  without 
priestly  vestments,  or  at  least  by  refusal  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptial  mass  with  its  benediction,  or  by 
omitting  the  simple  benediction  connected  with  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Where  more  or  less  sweeping 
exceptions  to  these  principles  are  made,  they  are 
due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  greater  evils  to  the  Church. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  mixed 
marriages  were  very  mildly  treated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  she 
revived  the  full  severity  of  her  strict  principles,  the 
modifications  conceded  by  Pius  VIII.  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  Cologne  (1830)  and  for  Bavaria  (1832), 
or  by  Gregory  XVI.  for  Austria  (1841)  being  merely 
temporary. 

According  to  the  present  legal  status,  the  pope, 
or  the  bishop  as  his  delegate,  removes  the  impedi- 
mentum   mixtcB   rdigionia.    The    Roman    Catholic 
ceremony  is  required,  except  in  countries  to  which 
the  declaration  of  Benedict  XIV.  (Nov.  4,  1741)  for 
Holland  and   Belgium  has  been  ex- 
8.  Present  tended.    The  priest  gives  merely  <w- 
Boman     sistentia  passiva.    The  grant  of  dis- 
Catholic    pensation  presupposes  the  fulfilment 
XJaaflre.      of    certain    conditions.    The    Roman 
Catholic  party  promises  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestant,  while  the  latter  is 
pledged  to  make  no  such  effort;  both  are  bound  to 
bring  up  all  their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  are  required  to  waive  an  Evangelical  mar- 
riage ceremony.     By  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
(Jime  17,  1864),  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  in 
addition  to  the  Protestant  is  inadmissible.     If  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremony  is  desired  after  the  Prot- 
estant, the  priest  is  to  perform  it,  but  must  impose 
some  penance  on  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Should 
the  priest  hear  that  the  parties  intend  also  to  have 


the  Evangelical  ceremony,  he  is  to  dissuade  them, 
although  emphasis  is  not  to  be  laid  so  much  on  this 
point  as  upon  the  other  conditions,  especially  the 
one  referring  to  the  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  constitution  "Provide"  of  January  18,  1906, 
Pope  Pius  X.  decreed  for  Germany  that  mixed 
marriages  of  Catholics  with  non-Catholics  not  con- 
summated according  to  the  Tridentine  Decree  are 
subject  to  penalty,  but  valid,  also  that  marriages  of 
non-Catholics  among  each  other  in  Germany  are  not 
subject  to  the  Tridentine  Decree  for  their  validity. 
The  State  has  repeatedly  objected  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  regulation  of  mixed  marriages;  but  through 
the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  civil  marriage  the 
question  has  lost  its  acute  character  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  and  has  become  primarily  a  con- 
troversy of  the  different  confessions.  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  mixed  marriage  after  the  divorce  of  the 
Protestant  party  would  necessarily  be  considered 
absolutely  unlawful  by  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church, 
even  did  she  not  consider  Protestants  bound  by  her 
laws,  since  according  to  her  dogma  the  marriage 
union  existing  between  two  who  have  been  bap- 
tized can  not  be  dissolved  by  a  judicial  separation. 
Even  did  she  concede  the  legal  right  of  divorced 
Protestants  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  she  coiild 
never  allow  her  members  to  contract  a  marriage 
with  those  who,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  be- 
lief, are  still  bound  together  by  a  former  marriage. 
Only  in  case  the  divorce  is  found  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  coiut  to  have  affected  a  marriage 
which  was  null  and  void,  can  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  allow  such  a  mixed  marriage. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  mere  difference  of  re- 
ligious Christian  confession,  at  least  in  Germany, 
has  never  been  regarded  as  an  actual 
8.  Luther-  impediment  to  marriage  requiring  a 
anUsaffe.  formal  dispensation,  although  in  Sax- 
ony, as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  a  marriage  between  Lu- 
therans and   Roman   CathoUcs  needed   a  special 
license  of  the  higher  consistory,  which  was  granted 
only  on  certain  conditions,  especially  that  of  bring- 
ing up  all  the  children  in  the  Lutheran  faith.    For 
many  years,  however,  the  church  ceremony  has  been 
generally  allowed  for  mixed  marriages,  except  where 
the  Protestant  party  has  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Legal  statutes  limiting  the  liberty  of  parents  to 
decide  as  to  the  religious  education  of  children  bom 
of  a  mixed  marriage  can  be  enacted  only  by  the 
State,  since  those  made  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
can  be  binding  only  on  the  party  to  the  marriage 
subject  to  such  authority.  E.  Sehlino. 

Bxbuoorapht:  On  primitive  marriage  oonsult:  E.  Wester- 
marclc,  ffi&L  of  Human  Marriage,  new  ed.,  Liondon,  1901, 
Fr.  tranal.,  Origine  du  manage  dane  Veepice  humaine,  Paris, 
1895;  L.  Dargum,  Mutterrecht  und  Raubehe  und  ihre  Reete, 
fireelau,  1883;  A.  Girard-Teulon.  Lea  Originea  du  man- 
age, Geneva,  1884;  J.  F.  McClellan,  Siudiee  in  Ancient 
Hiat.,  2  series.  London,  1886-06;  idem.  The  Origin  cf 
Exogamy,  in  Englieh  Historical  Review,  Jan.,  1888  (both 
the  last  are  of  high  importance);  C.  Letoumeau,  The 
Evolution  qf  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  1891; 
L.  Tillier,  Le  Mariage,  aa  genkee,  aon  fvahdion,  Paris,  1898; 
E.  Crawley,  The  Myatie  Roae:  a  Study  cf  primitive  Mar- 
riage,  London,  1901;  Smith.  Kinahip;  L.  H.  Morgan.  Ar^ 
dent  Society,  reissue.  New  York,  1907;  N.  W.  Thomas, 
Kinahip  Organitationt  and  Orowp  Marriage  in  Auatralia, 
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New  York,  1008;  ftod  the  litontura  on  totemimn  under 

COMPABAnTB  RbUOION. 

On  the  history  of  Chrutian  mftrriac*  oontult:  Bingham, 
Originu,  pMsim  (unng  the  index);  DCii.  ii.  1002-11  Ifi; 
O.  E.  Howard,  A  HiMary  of  Matrimonial  ImUtuiionB, 
ehiefiy  in  Enoland  and  the  UniUi  StaUa,  3  yols.,  Cbioago, 
1004;  E.  Baalfeld,  Luthen  Lthf  von  dor  Bho,  Leipeio, 
1882;  W.  Kawerau,  Dio  RtfonmatUm  und  die  Bhs, 
Halle,  1802;  J.  F.  Bingham.  ChnaHan  Marriaoo;  iho 
Corwmony,  Hialory  and  Siani/leanee,  New  York,  1000. 

On  the  theory  of  marriage  eonsult:  W.  Clock,  Chriai- 
Ueho  Bho  und  ihre  modomon  Oegnor,  Garlflnihe,  1881;  C. 
ThAnea,  Die  ehrietUeke  AntdMuung  der  She,  Leyden,  1881; 
W.  Humphrey,  ChrieUan  Maniaoo,  London,  1886  (Ro- 
man CkthoUc);  A.  H.  Hath,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  ib. 
1887;  A.  Richard,  Marriaoe  and  Divorce,  ib.  1888  (relig- 
ious, practical  and  political);  H.  A.  Smith,  in  le  Mar- 
riage  a  Failure  f  ib.  1888  (a  popular  handbook);  O.  D. 
Watkins,  Holy  Matrimony,  ib.  1806;  A.  M.  Caird,  The 
Morality  oi  Marriage,  ib.  1807;  D.  F.  Wilcox,  BtMieal 
Marriage,  Ann  Arbor,  1000;  M.  W.  Allen,  Marriage,  iU 
DuOee  and  Privilegee,  Chicago,  1001;  P.  A.  Morrow,  Soeitd 
Dieeaaee  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  1004;  L.  F.  Post, 
Ethical  PnndpUe  d  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Chicago,  1006; 
H.  H.  Henaon,  Chrietian  Marriage,  London,  1007. 

On  the  law  of  marriage  and  its  history  eonsult:  J.  P. 
Bishop,  Commentariee  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
2  voIb.,  Boston,  1881;  O.  Mansella,  De  impedimentie  mat- 
rimonii dtrimanHbue,  Rome,  1801;  P.  Brillaud,  TraiU  dee 
empkhemente  de  mariage,  Paris,  1884;  J.  Freisen,  Oe- 
eehiehte  dee  oanonieehen  Eherechie,  TQbingen,  1888;  A. 
Esmein,  Le  Mariage  en  droit  eanonigue,  2  vols.,  Faiis,  1801; 
F.  Heiner,  Grundriee  dee  katholiechen  Shereehte,  Mflnster, 
1802;  F.  H.  Geffcken,  Zur  QeeehidUe  der  Eheeeheidung 
vor  Oration,  Leipdo,  1804;  O.  Reress,  Dom  Trauerjahr  der 
Witwe,  Stuttgart,  1002;  L.  Gaugusoh,  Dae  Bhehindemie 
der  hdhoren  Weihe,  Vienna,  1002;  M.  Leitner,  Ldtrlmdi 
dee  katholie<hen  Bhereehte,  Paderbom,  1002. 

For  marriage  law  and  the  general  status  in  different 
countries,  eonsult  for  France:  E.  Kelly,  The  French  Law 
cf  Marriage,  London,  1886;  O.  Baidry-Lacantinerie,  Du 
eontrat  de  mariage,  3  toIs.,  Paris,  1001.  For  Germany: 
C.  Barasetti,  Dae  Eheredit,  Hanover,  1806;  C.  Sartorius, 
Kommentar  gum  Pereonenetandgeeete  in  der  vom  Jan.  1, 
tOOO,  an  geUenden  Faeeung,  Munich,  1002.  For  England: 
W.  Ernst,  Treatiee  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  London, 
1870;  J.  T.  Hammick,  The  Marriage  Law  cf  England,  ib. 
1887;  D.  M.  Ford.  Matrimonial  Law,  ib.  1888;  C.  Craw- 
ley, The  Law  of  Hueband  and  Wife,  ib.  1802.  For  the 
United  Sutes:  J.  Fulton,  The  Lawe  of  Marriage,  New 
York,  1883;  W.  L.  Snyder.  The  Geography  cf  Marriage, 
New  York,  1880  (on  the  complexities  of  marriage  law  in 
the  U.  S.);  C.  D.  Wright,  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  the  U,  8.,  Washington,  1880;  L.  J.  Robinson,  Law  of 
Hueband  and  Wife,  Boston.  1800;  J.  P.  Bishop.  Con^ 
menlariee  on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Separation,  2  vols., 
Chicago,  1801 ;  F.  Keeaer,  Law  cf  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Boston,  1006;  J.  M.  Donovan,  Law  of  Marriage,  Anmd- 
ment.  Domicile,  Divorce,  Sioux  Falls,  1008. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY,  THE:  A  Scotch 
ecclesiafitical  dispute  occasioned  by  the  republica- 
tion in  1718  by  James  Hpg  of  Garaock  of  The  Mar- 
TOW  of  Modem  Divinity^  ,  ,  .  by  E.  F.  {2  parts, 
London,  1645-^9),  possibly  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Edward  Fisher,  an  English  Calvinist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  noted  for  spirituality  and  learning 
(cf.  DNB,  xiz.  55-56).  The  work  consists  of  i^ 
ligious  dialogues  of  an  original  and  sprightly  kind, 
discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  aims 
to  guide  the  reader  safely  between  Antinomianism 
(q.v.)  and  Neonomianism.  A  copy  of  it  was  brought 
into  Scotland  by  an  English  Puritan  soldier,  and 
ye&n  afterward  found  by  Thomas  Boston  (q.v.), 
who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  spoke  of  it  to 
several;  and  so  it  was  republished  with  a  conmiend- 
atory  preface  by  James  Hog.  The  book  displeased 
the  Neonomians,  and  they  were  the  leading  men  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.    One  of  their  number. 


Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  assailed  it  in  his 
opening  sermon  at  the  Synod  of  Fife,  Apr.,  1719; 
uid  a  ''  committee  for  preserving  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine "  was  chosen  at  the  Assembly  that  year,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  discredit  the  book.  This 
was  attempted  by  garbled  extracts.  In  their  re- 
port in  1720  the  ooDunittee  condemned  the  book  as 
-Antinomian,  and  the  Assembly  approved.  Then 
the  friends  of  the  book  rallied  to  its  defense.  Twelve 
men,  who  were  called  "  the  Representers,"  formally 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  anomaly 
that  it  had  condemned,  because  taught  in  the  book, 
propositions  which  were  couched  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, and  others  which  were  expressly  taught  in 
their  symbolical  books.  The  Neonomians,  how- 
ever, gained  a  moderate  victory,  and  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1722  the  twelve  Representers  were  solemnly- 
rebuked;  subsequently  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Neonomians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  min- 
isters holding  the  Marrow  doctrines.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  Representers,  and  the  contro- 
versy in  the  church  courts  ended.  But  the  irrita^ 
tion  lasted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Secession  Church  (see  Prbsbtterians). 
Bibuoobafbt:  W.  M.  Hetbariiiston.  HieL  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  ohap.  iz..  pi>.  342,  344-347,  New  York.  1881; 

C.  A.  BrisBB*  American  Preebyt^riamem,  pp.  254  iqq.,  ih. 

1886. 

1CARSA7,  mOr^'s^,  CHARLES  HECTOR  DE  ST. 
GEORGE,  MARQUIS  DE:  Quietist  and  mystic; 
b.  at  Paris  1688;  d.  at  Ambleden  (an  estate  near 
WolfenbQttel),  Brunswick,  Feb.  3,  1753.  He  w&s 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Reformed  faith, 
which  had  emigrated  from  France  to  Gennany  and 
Switzerland,  and  from  childhood  he  was  acquainted 
with  such  books  of  devotion  as  those  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Jurieu.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  regiment  in  Belgium  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  During  a  severe  ill- 
ness he  was  urged  by  two  friends  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  withdraw  entirely  from  the  world.  The 
three  retired  in  1711  to  Schwarzenau,  in  the  county 
of  Wittgenstein,  where  they  lived  as  hermits,  prac- 
tising self-castigation,  observing  silence  so  far  as 
possible,  and  toiling  diligently.  Not  receiving  from 
this  mode  of  life  the  edification  which  he  sought, 
De  Marsay  withdrew  from  his  companions  and  in 
1712  entered  into  a  marriage  of  absolute  conti- 
nence with  Clara  Elisabeth  von  (Wallenberg.  The 
pair  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Gersdorf,  suffer- 
ing the  extremes  of  poverty  and  distressed  by  fears 
concerning  their  spiritual  welfare.  After  1713  De 
Marsay  and  his  wife  made  repeated  visits  to  his 
kinsmen  in  Geneva  in  the  hope  of  reconciling,  his 
mother,  who  was  displeased  with  her  son's  course 
of  life.  In  Switzerland  they  came  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  **  awakened,"  and  De  Marsay  learned 
of  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  were  hence- 
forth to  control  him.  Gradually  withdrawing  from 
ascetic  extremes,  De  Marsay  and  his  wife  devoted 
themselves  more  to  practical  work,  became  par- 
tially reconciled  with  his  family,  and  accepted  a 
pension  from  his  father's  estate.  Now  all  his  former 
struggles  seemed  to  him  self-righteousness,  and  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  child  with  neither  light  nor 
certainty.    Then  began,  according  to  his  oonvio- 
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tion,  the  renewal  of  the  ''  center/'  or  the  foundation 
of  his  soul,  through  the  spirit  of  God,  although  for 
many  years  his  spiritual  life  knew  neither  rest  nor 
constancy. 

Meantime  serious  controversies  resulted  from  his 
susodation  with  Pietists  of  like  tendencies.  In 
1726  he  conceived  the  plan  of  emigrating  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1730  Zinsendorf  sought  to  interest 
him  in  forming  the  separatists  in  Schwarzenau  and 
Berlebuig  into  a  Moravian  commimity,  and  also 
wished  to  send  him  to  France  to  win  the  scattered 
and  oppressed  Reformed  for  his  cause.  For  a  time 
De  Marsay  and  his  wife  were  favorably  impressed, 
but  both  later  rejected  the  proposal  He  now  with- 
drew from  mystic  meetings  and  resumed  a  hermit's 
life  in  Schwarzenau  and  Berleburg.  After  1732  he 
resided  for  some  years  at  the  castle  of  Hayn  near 
Berleburg  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Von  Fleisch- 
bein  family.  In  this  period  fall  a  number  of  his 
works.  All  these  writings,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  FreimOtige  und  ckrMiche  Diskurse 
(3  parts,  1735-^39;  Eng.  transL,  Diaanarses  on  Sttb- 
feela  RdaHng  to  the  Spiriiual  Life,  Edinburgh,  1749), 
Zeugma  einee  Kindee  von  der  Ricktigkeit  der  Wege 
dea  Geiatea  (8  parts,  1736-41),  and  CkriaOiche  Ge- 
danken  vber  verachiedener  Materien  der  OottaeHgkeU 
(1750),  show  the  influence  both  of  French  mysti- 
cism and  of  the  theosophy  of  Jakob  Bohme  and 
Gottfried  Arnold  (qq.  v.).  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1742,  De  Marsay  lived  for  three  years  in 
Schwarzenau,  and  then  resided  in  various  places. 
Coming  into  contact  with  pietistic  Evangelical 
pastors,  through  their  influence  he  abandoned  sep- 
aratism, took  part  in  public  worship  and  the  com- 
munion, and  accepted  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  His  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  introduced  the  quietistic  mysticism 
of  French  Roman  Catholicism  into  Germany, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  his  school.  (K.  Holl.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  nuun  source  for  a  life  is  the  autobiog- 
raphy, ezistins  in  MS.  in  the  provincial  ecclesiastical 
arehiyes  at  Coblens,  reproduced  substantially  in  De  Val- 
enti,  Syalem  der  hdheren  HeilkutuU,  ii  153  sqq.,  Elbetfeld, 
1827.  Consult  further:  H.  Corrodi,  KriiUdie  Qf<hUhU 
df  ChUiamntu,  iil  466  sqq..  Zurich.  1783;  ZHT,  1856, 
pp.  349  sqq.;  M.  G«bel.  OetehidUe  dea  chriaaiehen  Lebana 
in  der  rheinUeh-^oeatptUdiacken  evanoaliaehan  Kireha,  iii. 
103  sqq..  Coblens,  1800;  Q.  Heppe.  Qeachiehta  dar  quUt- 
iatiaekan  MyaUk  in  der  kaOuAiackan  Kirche,  pp.  606  sqq., 
Berlin,  1876;  A.  Ritsohl.  Oeachie/Ue  dea  PieUamua,  I  426. 
a  379  sqq.,  Bonn,  1880-84;  R.  A.  Vaughan,  i^ours  with 
Oie  Muatica,  ii.  291-296,  8th  ed.,  London,  n.d. 

MARSDEN,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Horsforth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds)  July  28,  1764;  d. 
at  Windsor  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Sydney),  New  South 
Wales,  May  12,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  in  Hull,  and  then  assisted  his  father 
in  his  shop  in  Leeds.  He  was  converted  and  joined 
at  first  the  Methodist  Church,  but  afterward  united 
himself  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in 
1793,  and  in  1794  sailed  to  Australia  as  chaplain  to 
the  penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney.  He 
established  a  farm  there  which  eventually  became 
one  of  the  finest  in  Australia,  and  endeavored  to 
train  the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry.  In  1807 
be  returned  to  England  to  make  a  report  on  the 


condition  of  the  colony,  and  tried  to  interest  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  but  in  vain.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
inducing  W.  Hall  and  J.  King,  two  laymen,  to  re- 
turn to  Australia  with  him,  and  in  1814,  sifter  he 
had  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  he 
and  his  two  assistants  sailed  to  New  Zealand.  The 
natives  welcomed  him  gladly  and  he  labored  among 
them  at  intervab  until  his  death,  making  in  all 
seven  visits  to  the  islands,  the  last  in  1837.  He  be- 
lieved that  civilization  should  precede  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  his  chief  efforts  were  in  that  direction. 
In  New  South  Wales  also  he  was  very  influential  in 
the  cause  of  civilization,  establishing  schools  and 
a  seminary. 
Biblidobapht:    J.  B.  Manden,  Mamoira  of  the  Life  and 

Laboura  of  .  .  .  Samuel  Maraden,  London,   1868;    J.  L. 

Nicholas,  NarraHve  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand  ,  .  .  in 

.  .  .  1814-16,  .  .  .  wiOi  Rev.  8.  Maraden,  ib.  1817;  DNB, 

xxzvi  206-206. 

MARSEILLES,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
episcopal  see  in  the  south  of  France,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lazarus  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come 
hither  with  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  in  the  year 
63,  to  have  been  bishop  here  fifty  years,  and  to 
have  met  a  martyr's  death.  The  first  bishop  known 
to  authentic  history  is  Oresius,  who  signed  the  de- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Aries  in  314.  Proculus  (381- 
428)  attempted  to  claim  metropolitan  rights,  which 
were  conceded  to  him  personally  but  not  to  his  suc- 
cessors by  the  Synod  of  Turin  in  401.  During  his 
episcopate  Semipelagianism  made  such  progress 
in  southern  Gaul  that  its  adherents  were  sometimes 
known  as  Massilians.  The  see  continued  to  be  of 
considerable  importance.  During  a  part  of  the 
episcopate  of  Paul  de  Sade  (1404-34),  the  antipope, 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.),  resided  here.  The 
bishopric,  which  had  remained  a  suffragan  see  of 
Aries,  was  suppressed  in  1801,  and  restored  in  1821, 
but  is  now  under  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Aiz. 
Bxbuoorapht:  Game,  Seriea  epiacoporum,  pp.  673-674, 
supplement,  pp.  38,  42  (for  list  of  biehops);  Oallia  Chria- 
tiana,  I  631-704,  appendix,  pp.  106-118,  Parie,  1716;  F.  X. 
de  Beleance  de  Castelmoron,  L*AntiquiiS  de  rif^iae  de 
MaraeUle  et  la  auoeeaaion  de  aea  iviquea,  3  vols.,  Maneilles, 
1747-61;  A.  Rioard,  Laa  Aviquee  de  MaraeiUe,  Paria,  1872. 

MARSH,  HERBERT:  Bishop  of  Peterborough; 
b.  at  Faversham  (44  m.  e.s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Dec.  10,  1757;  d.  at  Peterborough  May  1,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  St.  John's  College,  Gambrid^  (B.A.,  1779; 
M.A.,  1782;  B.D.,  1792;  D.D.,  1808).  In  1779  he 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1785  he  traveled 
on  the  continent  and  studied  at  Leipsic  for  some 
years  with  interruptions.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Gunbridge, 
where  he  instituted  an  innovation  by  delivering  his 
lectures  in  English  instead  of  Latin.  In  Aug.,  1816, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  Peterborough.  As  bishop  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  administration  of  his 
dioceses.  Marsh  was  a  zealous  opponent  both  of 
Calvinism  and  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  wrote 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  Some  of  his  more 
important  works  are:  The  HiaUrry  of  the  Politicka 
qf  OrecU  Britain  and  France  (^  vols.,  London,  ISOO); 
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A  Coyne  of  Lectures,  eontaining  a  Deecriptian  .  .  . 
of  Divinity  (6  parts,  1809-22);  A  Comparative  View 
</  the  Ckwthee  of  England  and  Rome  (Cambridge, 
1814);  Hoir<B  PelaegictB  (ooly  part  1  published, 
1815);  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
</  the  Bible  (1828);  and  Lectures  tm  the  Authenticity 
and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the 
Authority  of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1840).  He 
also  translated  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Teston 
ment  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  (4  vols.,  Oambridge,  1793- 
1801). 

Bxblxooiia.pht:  T.  Baker,  Hiai,  cf  the  CoUetf  of  St.  John, 
Catnbridoe,  ed  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  ii.  735-898.  Cambridge, 
1800;  L  Milner,  Strieturm  on  Some  of  the  PvUieatume  of 
Rev.  H.  Afonft.  London,  1813;   DNB,  xzxvL  211-215. 

MARSHALL,  JOHH  TXTRlfER:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Fansley  (5  m.  w.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  May 
13,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Rawdon  College 
and  Owens  and  Baptist  Colleges,  Manchester  (B.A., 
London  University,  1870).  From  1877  to  1898  he 
was  classical  tutor  in  Manchester  Baptist  College, 
and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  president  of  the 
same  institution,  while  since  1904  he  has  also  been 
lecturer  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  in  Man- 
chester University.  He  was  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  1909-10.  He  is  an  able  Aramaic  scholar, 
and  is  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner.  In  theology  he  is  '^  Evangel- 
ical, with  a  frank  outlook  on  all  that  is  weU  grounded 
in  Biblical  criticism."  He  has  written  commenta- 
ries on  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  (Philadelphia,  1903) 
and  Job  and  his  Comforters  (London,  1905). 

MARSHALL,  STEPHEN:  Westminster  divine;  b. 
at  Godmanchester  in  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
at  an  unknown  date;  educated  at  Enunanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  minister  at  Wethersfield, 
and  then  at  Finchingfield  in  Essex,  where  he  was 
silenced  for  non-conformity.  In  1640  he  was  made 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Smectymnuan  controversy 
(see  Calamt,  Edmund)  with  Bishop  Hall  in  1641; 
was  made  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643.  He  was  the  greatest  preacher 
of  his  times  and  the  most  popiilar  speaker.  He 
was  an  active  man,  and  a  judicious  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly,  more 
frequently  than  many  others  combined.  He  was 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  represented 
the  English  Parliament  in  Scotland  in  1643;  at- 
tended the  commissioners  sent  to  the  king  at  New- 
castle for  the  acconunodation  of  peace  in  1646;  at- 
tended the  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  1647.  He  was  a  moderate  and  judicious 
Presbyterian  under  Cromwell's  administration,  and 
as  an  acknowledged  chief  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  of  toleration,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Conmions  in  1654,  and  became  one  of  the  Tiyers. 
He  died  in  November,  1655;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  were  shame- 
fully dug  up  at  the  Restoration. 

Large  numbers  of  his  sermons  on  special  occa- 


sions  were  published.  These,  notwithstanding  the 
faults  in  method  and  style  characteristic  of  the 
times,  are  models  of  eloquence  and  fervor.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  A  Peace-Offering  to  God, 
Sept.  7,  1641;  Reformation  and  Desolation,  Dec. 
22,  1641;  Merot  cursed,  Feb.  23,  1641  (2);  Song 
of  Moses  the  Servant  of  God,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Lamb,  June  15,  1643;  Sacred  Panegyricks,  1644; 
Sermon  cfthe  Baptiging  of  Infants,  1644;  Right  Unr- 
derstanding  of  the  Times,  Dee.  30,  1646;  Unity  of 
the  Saints  with  Christ  the  Head,  April,  1652.  The 
only  systematic  work  he  publi^ied  was  A  Defence 
of  Infant  Baptism  against  John  Tombes,  London, 
1646,  4to,  pp.  256.  C.  A.  Baioos. 

MARSHMAH,  JOSHUA:  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Westbury  Leigh  (21  m.  n.w.  of  Salis- 
bury), Wiltshire,  Apr.  20,  1768;  d.  at  Serampur 
(12  m.  n.  of  Calcutta),  India,  Dec.  5,  1837.  He 
had  almost  no  schooling  as  a  boy,  but  was  a  weaver 
like  his  father  till  he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  By 
diligent  and  persistent  private  study  he  fitted  him- 
self to  take  in  1794  the  position  of  master  of  a  school 
in  Bristol,  while  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  at  the  Bristol  Academy.  He  was  led 
by  reading  about  the  labors  of  W.  Carey  in  India 
to  offer  himself  for  that  work,  and  in  May,  1799,  he 
sailed  for  India  together  with  W.  Ward,  arriving 
at  Serampur  Oct.  13,  1799,  and  was  soon  afterward 
joined  there  by  Carey.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
British  territory,  so  he  and  his  companions  remained 
in  Serampur,  which  at  that  time  was  under  Dar- 
nish  rule,  and  established  their  mission  there. 
Marshman  and  his  wife  opened  two  boarding-schools 
for  European  children,  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess and  with  the  income  derived  from  them  he 
maintained  his  mission.  His  relations  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England  soon  became 
much  strained  and  in  1826  he  returned  to  England 
to  settle  matters,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  purpose 
in  1827  the  Serampur  mission  was  separated  from 
the  others.  In  1823  Ward  died,  and  in  1834  when 
Carey  died  Marshman  was  left  alone.  In  1818  he 
started  a  newspaper  in  Bengali,  the  Sumachar- 
Durpun  or  **  Mirror  of  News."  Marshman  was 
learned  not  only  in  Bengali  and  other  Indian 
tongues,  but  had  also  made  a  deep  study  of  Chinese. 
He  not  only  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  several 
languages,  including  Bengali,  Telinga,  and  Chinese, 
but  also  wrote  much  original  matter.  Among  his 
chief  works  may  be  mentioned:  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language 
(Serampur,  1809);  and  Clavis  Sinica  (1814).  He 
also  translated  the  works  of  Confucius  (1809)  and 
in  connection  with  Carey  the  Ramayana  (1806). 
Bibligobapht:  J.  C.  Marahman,  L</«  and  Timet  of  Carey, 
Manhman,  and  Ward,  Embracino  the  Hietory  of  the  Ser- 
ampore  Mission,  2  vols.,  London,  1859,  abridged  ed., 
1864.  New  York.  1870;   DNB,  xxvl  255-266. 

MARSILIUS,  mor-sil'i-us,  OF  PADUA:  With 
William  of  Occam,  the  most  important  of  the 
learned  publicists  who  supported  Louis  the  Bar 
varian  in  his  struggle  with  Rome.  He  was  bom  at 
Padua  soon  after  1270;  d.  between  Oct.  28,  1336, 
and  Apr.  10, 1343.  His  family  name  was  either  De 
Raimundinis,  as  his  friend  Albertus  Mussatus  calls 
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him,  or  De  Mainardinis,  as  official  church  documents 
and  other  contemporary  sources  have.  In  choice 
of  a  vocation  he  hesitated  between  law  and  medi- 
cine, apparently  served  the  houses  of  della  Scala  in 
Verona  and  Visconti  in  Milan  for  a  while,  and  by 
1312  was  in  Paris  with  a  master's  degree  and  priest's 
orders.  Here  he  fell  in  with  William  of  Occam  and 
John  of  Jandun,  and  all  three  took  an  active  share 
in  the  controversy  which  raged  so  fiercely  under 
John  XXII.,  especially  after  1322,  in  the  Frandscan 
order  with  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  taking  the  side  of  the  strict  Observant- 
ists  against  the  pope.  Thoi^gh  Marsilius  escaped 
the  imprisonment  that  befeU  Occam  and  others,  he 
was  imdoubtedly  in  some  danger,  and  looked  to  the 
emperor,  Louis  IV.  the  Bavarian,  for  protection. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  in  conflict  with  the  pope, 
and  welcomed  Bfarsilius  and  John  of  Jandun  to  his 
side.  They  were  soon  busy  with  the  preparation  of 
the  great  work  which  was  to  make  the  name  of 
Blarsilius  remembered,  the  Defensor  paeia,  and  in 
two  months  had  it  ready  to  take  to  Germany  to  the 
emperor.  This  was  between  1324  and  1328,  so  that 
the  date  of  a  Vienna  manuscript  (June  24,  1324) 
may  be  the  exact  one.  Louis  took  them  into  his 
suite,  declaring  later  that  he  had  welcomed  them 
simply  as  accomplished  scholars  who  might  be  use- 
fid  to  him,  without  committing  himself  to  their 
theological  subtleties.  The  influence  of  Marsilius 
was  probably  important  in  determining  Louis  to 
march  toward  Rome  and  to  set  up  the  Franciscan 
Peter  of  Corbara  as  antipope  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  V.  Marsilius  hhnself  was  named  papal 
vicar  of  Rome,  and  is  reported  also  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Milan.  The  failure  of  the 
imperial  expedition  ended  the  preponderant  influ- 
ence of  Marsilius.  Louis  humbled  himself  to  ask 
for  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  whom  he  had  de- 
posed, and  promised  that  Marsilius  also  should  sub- 
mit or  forfeit  the  imperial  protection.  Fortunately 
for  Marsilius,  neither  John  nor  his  successors,  Bene- 
dict XII.  and  Clement  VI.,  accepted  Louis'  offer. 

In  his  oration  of  Apr.  10,  1343,  the  pope  declared 
that  he  had  never  read  a  more  shockingly  heretical 
book  than  the  Defensor  paciSf  while  Flacius,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  Caialogus  tesHumj  says  that  among 
the  older  (i.e.,  pre-Reformation)  works  there  is  no 
more  sound,  scholarly,  bold  and  pious  book  against 
the  papal  power.  The  work  as  a  whole  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  book  developing,  on 
an  Aristotelian  basis,  the  political  theory,  and  the 
second  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  State  are  finally  dis- 
cussed. For  his  age,  Marsilius  is  strikingly  bold 
and  sharp-sighted,  far  surpassing  his  forenmners 
Dante,  Johannes  Parisius,  etc.  In  abstract  politics 
he  lays  down  the  aphorism  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  is  the  source  of 
all  power.  In  spiritual  things  he  affirms  the  valid- 
ity of  the  New  Testament  as  law,  but  says  that  it 
IS  to  be  enforced  only  by  internal  means,  not  by 
temporal  punishment.  Speaking  of  dignities  in  the 
Chimsh,  he  deduces  from  the  New  Testament  and 
Jerome  the  assertion  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  originally  the  same,  and  derives  the  later  epis- 
copal power  from  human  convention,  denying  also 
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that  one  bishop  surpasses  another  by  any  divine 
right.  He  vehemently  combats  the  claim  of  the 
hierarchy  to  withdraw  all  its  property  and  its  fol- 
lowers from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  asserts  the 
right  of  the  "  human  legislator  "  to  use  wholly  or 
in  part  such  temporal  possessions  as  are  over  what 
the  Church  needs  for  divine  worship,  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  He 
looks  for  reformation  of  the  ills  of  the  time  from 
councils  and  synods  consisting  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  faithful  laymen,  and  caJled  by  the  secular 
authority.  These  remarkable  conclusions,  though 
proceeding  rather  from  Aristotelian  reasoning  than, 
as  in  Luther's  case,  from  pious  instinct,  are  impor- 
tant features  of  the  preparation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. (F.  Sandbr.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Apparently  the  editio  prinoepa  of  the  />i/«fi- 
•or  was  Basel,  1522.  Saboequent  editions  were  Frankfort, 
1502. 1092;  Heidelbers.  1500. 1612;  and  also  in  M.  Goldast, 
Monorchia,  ii.  154-312, 1'rankfort,  1614.  An  Ens.  transl. 
IB  by  Wyllyam  Marshall,  London,  1553.  Consult:  P.  E. 
Meyer,  Etude  stir  MarmUde  Padoue,  Paris,  1870;  Q.  Lechler, 
Johann  van  WieUf  und  die  VorgeechicfUe  der  Reformation, 
Leipsio,  1873;  8.  Riesler.  Die  litterariedien  Widereaeher 
der  P&ptte,  ib.  1874;  C.  MQIler.  Der  Kampf  LudvHoe  dee 
Baiem  mil  der  rdmieehen  Kurie,  2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1879- 
1880;  B.  Labanca.  Mareilio  da  Padova,  Padua,  1882; 
VoHkanieche  Akten  eur  deutadun  Oeeehidite  in  der  Zeit 
Kaieer  Ludwig  dee  Bayem,  Innsbruck,  1891;  Pastor, 
Papee,  t  76-81.  86,  159,  178;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church, 
V.  25-35,  38.  93,  147;  eonsult  index  for  other  references; 
AL,  viii.  908-«ll. 

MARTENE,  mOr^'tdn',  EDMOND:  French  Bene- 
dictine scholar;  b.  at  Saint  Jean  de  L6ne  (17  m.  s.e. 
of  Dijon)  Dec.  22,  1654;  d.  in  Paris  June  20,  1739. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  Sept.  8,  1672,  and 
was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Johannes  Trithemius 
on  the  Benedictine  rule  to  write  on  the  subject  him- 
self. The  superiors  of  his  abbey,  St.  Remi  at  Reims, 
sent  him  to  Saint  Germain  des  Prds  at  Paris,  the 
headquarters  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Saint-Maur,  to  assist  in  editing  the  Fathers. 
There  he  studied  \mder  D'Achery  and  MabUlon,  and 
published  his  first  book,  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  (1690).  Almost  simultaneously  ap- 
peared his  De  anHqu%8  manachorum  ritibtta  (2  vols., 
Lyons,  1690),  a  mine  of  information  on  monastic 
antiquities.  Next  he  spent  some  time  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Marmoutier,  where  he  was  influenced  in 
an  ascetic  direction  by  Claude  Martin,  whose  life  he 
wrote  (Paris,  1697).  Not  long  after  he  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  Saint-Ouen  at  Rouen  to  help  Dom  de 
Sainte-Marthe  in  lus  edition  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
He  now  published  lus  De  antiquis  eccleaicB  ritibus 
(3  vols.,  Rouen,  1700-02),  an  expansion  of  his  ear- 
lier work;  the  cognate  Tradatua  de  antiqua  ecclena 
disciplina  in  celebrandia  officiis  (Lyons,  1706);  and 
a  completion  of  D'Achery's  SpicUegium  (Rouen, 
1700).  In  1708  he  was  chosen  as  a  collaborator  on 
the  GaUia  chrigtiana,  and  spent  six  years  in  docu- 
mentary research  throughout  France.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  appeared  in  the  Thesaurus 
novus  anecdotorum  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1717),  as  well  as 
in  the  celebrated  Voyage  liiihmre  de  deux  religieux 
hin6dictins  (ib.  1717).  A  further  achievement  of 
Mart^ne  and  his  fellow-worker  Durand  was  the 
Veterum  scriptorum  et  momtmentorum  .  .  .  amplis- 
sima  coUectio  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1724-33).    His  lost 
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published  work  waa  the  sixth  vofaune  ci  his  AnmUet 
in  1739;  his  HiaUnre  de  la  amgrigatum  de  Saipir 
Maur  reouuned  in  injiniiscript  untfl  1747.  By  his 
death  the  order  kist  one  oC  its  most  learned  mem- 
bers and  at  the  same  time  a  saintly,  humble,  and 
amiable  man.  (Franz  GOsbbb.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  D.  Taan,  HitL  Utthmn  de  la  eomgrig^ion 
dc  8.  Mam,  pp.  642-571.  BnMeb,  1770;  C.  a  Jdcber. 
GdekrletdaxOum,  m.  21&-219.  LeipMc,  1751.  hr.  810>«14, 
Bramco,  1813;  C.  de  Lomdm,  Bibiioikigm  dm  ienmime  de 
...  &  Moor,  pp.  145-147.  Fkria.  1882;  K.  ScftKira. 
^iAMMcm.  iL  80-82.  148  aqq..  340.  Bonn.  1888;  J^  Tin. 
011*^13;  LiehtcnbasBT.  ESB,  Tin.  742-743L 

MASTERSEH,  HAHS  LASSBH* 

Lifed  1). 

Theolocical  Devclopmcot  (|  2). 
ChvMter  of  Hu  Tbedocy  (|  3). 
Myrtle  mnd  Theosophic  Elemeoto  (|  4). 
Pofamie  and  Other  Acthritiee  (|  5). 

Hans  LasMU  Martensen,  a  Danish  bishop  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Flensburg  (41  m.  n.w.  of 
Kiel,  Germany)  Aug.  19,  1808;  d.  at  (>openhagen 
Feb.  3,  1884.  He  was  educated  in  O^nhagen, 
both  in  school  and  at  the  university, 
z.  Life,  from  which  he  took  his  degree  in  the- 
ology in  1832.  From  1834  to  1836  he 
made  further  studies  in  CSennany  and  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Copenhagen,  he  became  a  licentiate  and 
privat-dooent  in  theology  in  1837,  and  was  appointed 
reader  in  1838  and  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  1840,  and  in  1845  became  also  court  preacher. 
On  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  P.  Mynster 
(q.v.),  in  1854,  Martensen  was  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment as  his  successor,  and  in  this,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  of  the  country,  he  displayed 
great  seal  both  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
faith  by  his  pen.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
conscious  of  failing  strength,  he  resigned,  and  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

As  a  theologian,  he  adhered  without  wavering  to 
the  philosophy  which  sees  the  spiritual  explanation 
of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  finds  the  person  of  Christ  the  cen- 
3.  Theologi-  terpoint  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its 
cal  Develop-  thoughts.  Under  the  influence  of  Sib- 
ment  hem's  teaching  at  Copenhagen,  he  early 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian- 
ity was  to  be  accepted  because  its  truth  appeals  to 
the  reason  as  the  one  source  of  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  life.  He  sought  the  unity  of  faith 
and  knowledge,  and  could  not  be  content  with  any 
scheme  which  did  not  offer  this.  But  he  was  even 
more  strongly  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  ScUeiermacher  he  met 
personally  in  1833,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  mystical  depth  and  the  stractural  complete- 
ness of  his  dogmatics;  but  he  could  not  hold  with 
his  subjective  attitude,  in  contradistinction  from 
which  he  found  himself  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
objective,  all-embracing  system  of  Hegel.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  the  lack  of  system  and  of 
the  recognition  of  religion  as  a  higher  sphere  than 
mere  philosophy.  These  deficiencies  he  found  sup- 
plied in  the  teaching  of  Franz  Baader  (q.v.)  at 
Munich,  who  strongly  emphasized  the  principle  that 
philosophy  must  be  religious,  and  that  only  one 


who  has  a  prraonal  aenae  of  rd%ioa  can  philoao- 
phi»  about  it. 

His  diswprtstinn  of  1837,  De  auUmomia  eonacterUia 
md  AiMMiius,  in  tkedogiiam  dogmatieam  nottri  teny- 
porif  vntroduOa^  lays  down  a  definite  series  of  prop- 

asitioos,  to  which  he  always  adhered. 
3.  Char-    Philosophy  is  not  outside  of  or  above 
of  Hia  religion,  Irat  qiecuktion  needs  religion 

(revelation)  as  its  princ4>le;  in  matters 

of  conscience  (the  kernel  of  religion) 
man  is  oonaciotis  of  himself  not  primarily  as  one 
who  knows  (jod  but  as  one  who  is  known  of  God. 
Human  knowledge  must  remain  in  this  dependenoe 
established  by  ^  consdpnre,  and  recognise  that 
human  powen  win  not  avail  to  find  the  tmth.  Man 
can  not  place  himself  in  the  theooentric  standpoint, 
for  that  would  invcrfve  the  denial  of  his  qualities  of 
a  creature  and  a  sinner.    Regeneration  and  faith  in 
revelation  are  prerequisites  for  a  right  insight  into 
things  both  divine  atid  human;  faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  divine  idea  into  the  soul. 
Thus  he  rejected  the  autonomous  standpoint   of 
Kant  and  Schleiefmacher  on  one  aide  and  of  Hegel 
on  the  other.    His  system  is  more  fully  develc^ied  in 
his  ChritieUge  Do^maHk  (Copenhagen,  1849),  which 
Landerer  calk  "unquestionably  the  best  recon- 
struction of  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  from  the  stand- 
point   of    nineteenth-century    knowledge."     The 
peculiarity  of  his  speculative  position  lies  in  his  de- 
termined adherence  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
the  Church.    Scripture  is  to  him  at  once  the  critical 
and  the  organic  norm.    His  aim  was  not  to  discover 
or  establid^  new  doctrines,  but  to  put  new  life  into 
theoki. 

To  the  speculative  element  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  theology  the  mystic  and  theo- 
sophic  were  added  in  increasing  measure  as  time 

went  on.    In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 

4.  Mystical  diligent  student  of  Eckart,  on  whcxn 

and  Theo-  he  wrote  in  1840;  but  his  studies  along 

sophic      these  lines  bore  their  ripest  and  best 

Elements,   fruit  in  his  Christdige  Ethtk  (3  vols., 

1871-78),  throughout  which  he  as- 
sumes an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mystical  ex- 
periences in  relations  with  God.  The  theosophic 
element  appears  later  and  more  gradually.  It  is 
fo\md  in  his  Dogmatik,  not  so  much  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  being  of  God  as  in  the  passages  which 
deal  with  the  participation  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse in  the  renovation  and  perfecting  of  the  Spirit. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  whose  coming  has 
not  only  a  spiritual  and  a  moral  significance,  but 
also  a  deep  cosmological  one;  miracles  are  an  in- 
choate, if  not  a  continuing  transfiguration  of  nature; 
the  sacraments  are  mysteries  of  nature,  especially 
the  Lord's  Supper  considered  as  nourishment  for  the 
future  spiritual  body.  A  still  closer  approxima- 
tion to  theosophical  views  is  seen  in  the  contro- 
versial treatise  Vam  Olauben  und  Winen  (1867), 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  Schelling's  later  philoso- 
phy which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  published. 
His  conception  of  the  Deity  reached  its  greatest  ful- 
ness in  his  work  on  Jakob  Bdhme  (1881).  This 
work  closes  his  strictly  theological  production,  which 
forms  an  unusually  harmonious  whole,  allowing  his 
^nius  full  development  on  all  its  8ides,    His  works 
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found  wide-spread  approval  wherever  Protestant 
theology  was  studied,  and  even  beyond  those  limits. 
Outside  of  this  connected  theological  production, 
he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  many  questions  of 
his  day.  Thus  he  opposed  the  Baptists  in  Den 
christdige  Daab  (1843),  where  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples more  fully  developed  later  in  his 
5.  Polemic  Dogmatik.  His  conception  of  the  reli^ 
and  Other  tion  between  faith  and  knowledge  was 
Activities,  strongly  opposed  by  S.  A.  Kierkegaard 
(q.v.),  who  between  1843  and  1851 
published  a  long  series  of  writings,  tending  to  show 
that  Christianity  and  speculation  were  things  of 
different  orders,  and  to  reduce  Christianity  to  the 
absurd  and  paradoxical  which  must  be  believed  in 
spite  of  reason.  With  the  appearance  of  Marten- 
sen's  Dogmatik,  some  of  Kierkegaard's  followers 
opened  a  campaign  against  his  views,  under  the 
l^dership  of  R.  Nielsen;  but  to  these  attacks,  last- 
ing for  a  generation,  Martensen  seldom  replied. 
When  a  jroung  candidate  for  ordination  set  forth 
the  view  that  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended on  the  faith  of  the  minister,  and  Grundtvig 
defended  him,  he  published  two  small  works  (1856, 
1857)  against  this  position,  and  in  1863  subjected 
the  peculiarities  of  this  view  to  a  thorough  critidsm 
in  his  7tZ  Fonvar  mod  den  eaakaldte  Grundtvigian- 
isme  (1863).  He  broke  a  lance  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Katholicieme  og  ProteeUtntisme  (1874), 
and  published  two  treatises  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Danish  national  church.  In  his 
episcopal  duties  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
preaching  and  visitation.  Of  his  sermons  eight 
volumes  were  published,  besides  three  more  of  or- 
dination addresses,  and  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses. As  bishop  of  Zealand  he  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  1849  the  king  divided  his  power  in  these  matters 
with  the  national  assembly,  and  a  minister  of  pub- 
lic worship  was  charged  with  its  administration, 
although  he  might  be  a  man  of  no  churchly  affilia- 
tions. In  the  discussions  which  followed,  Marten- 
sen  decidedly  opposed  the  abstract  individualism 
which  would  leave  every  man  free  to  follow  his  own 
conscience,  but  was  not  prepared  to  support  alto- 
gether the  proposal  for  a  synodal  form  of  govern- 
ment, preferring  rather  to  follow  traditional  Lu- 
theran lines  of  consistorial  organisation,  which  in 
Denmark  amoimted  to  placing  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  bishops.  At  first  his  ideas  met  with  little 
success;  but  just  before  his  death  a  step  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  organisation  of  an 
episcopal  council,  which  was  to  be  later  expanded 
into  a  synod  —  although  this  was  abolished  in 
1901,  and  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  other 
system.  (P.  Madsen.) 

Biblioobapbt:  MarteoMn's  works  were  widely  eireulated 
throush  tnuaalations  in  Qerman,  English  and  other  lan- 
suages.  In  English  appeared  his  ChrUHan  Dogmatica, 
Edinburgh,  1805;  ChritUan  Bihiea,  3  vols.,  ib.  1873-82; 
Jacob  Bdhme,  London,  1885.  On  his  life  the  principal 
authorities  are  his  autobiography,  Copenhagen,  1882-83, 
Germ.  transL,  3  parts,  Carlsruhe.  1883-84,  and  Brief- 
veehui  noiaehtn  H,  L,  MarUnaen  und  /.  A.  Domer,  2  yols., 
Berlin*  1888.  Consult  further:  V.  Nannestad,  H.  L. 
MarUoMtn^  Copenhagen,  1807;  London  Quarttrly  Review, 
Ixu  (1883),  74  sqq.;  AihencBum,  1884,  I  214  eqq.;  BriHth 
and  Foreign  Evangdical  Review,  xxxv  (1886),  272  sqq.; 
^e^odiet  quarterly,  zlyi  (1886),  701  sq<;|. 


MASTI,  KARL:  Swiss  Reformed;  b.  at  Buben- 
dorf  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Basel)  Apr.  25,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel,  Gottingen,  and 
Leipsic  from  1873  to  1878,  after  which  he  held  Re- 
formed pastorates  successively  at  Buus  (1878-85) 
and  Muttenz  (1885-95),  both  in  Baselland.  From 
1881  to  1894  he  was  abo  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  where  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  latter  year.  In  1895  he 
left  the  ministry  and  accepted  his  present  position 
of  full  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Bern,  where  he  has  also  been  professor  of  Semitic 
philology  since  1901.  He  has  written:  Der  Prophet 
Jeremia  von  Anaiot  (Basel,  1889);  Der  Prophet 
Sacharja,  der  Zeitgenoeee  SenMabela  (Freibuig, 
1892);  Der  Einfluea  der  Ergebnisse  der  neueren  aU- 
teetamenUichen  Forachungen  avf  Religionageaehichte 
und  Glavbenalehre  (Brunswick,  1894);  Kurzge/tuste 
Grammatik  der  bOdiech-iiramdiechen  Sprache  (Ber- 
lin,  1896);  and  Die  Rdigion  dee  Allen  Teetamente 
unter  den  Religionen  dee  vorderen  Orients  (Tubingen, 
1906;  Eng.  transL,  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Teeta- 
ment,  London,  1907) .  He  likewise  edited  the  second 
edition  of  August  Kayser's  Theologie  dee  Allen  7es- 
tamente  (Strasburg,  1894;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  editions,  1897-1907,  bearing  the  title  Geechichte 
der  ieradUxachen  Rdigion),  and  Kurzer  HandrCom- 
mentor  turn  Allen  Testament,  in  collaboration  with 
I.  Bensiger,  A.  Bertholet,  K.  Budde,  B.  Duhm,  H. 
Holzinger,  and  G.  Wildeboer  (20  vols.,  Tubingen, 
1897-1904),  to  which  Marti  himself  contributed  the 
volumes  on  Isaiah  (1900),  Daniel  (1901),  and  the 
Minor  Prophets  (1904).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
Zeitsckrift  fUr  die  aUtestamentliche  Wissenschaft. 

MARTIAHAT,  mOr^tra^nfi',  JEAN:  French 
Benedictine  of  St.  Maur;  b.  at  St.  Sever-Cap  (75 
m.  s.  of  Bordeaux)  Dec.  30,  1647;  d.  in  Paris  June 
16,  1717.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in 
1668  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  In  opposition  to  Paul  Pezron,  he  de- 
fended the  traditional  Biblical  chronology  in  his 
Dtfenae  du  iexte  hibreu  et  de  la  chronologie  de  Ja 
Vulgate  (Paris,  1689;  supplement,  1693);  while  in 
his  Divi  Hieronymi  prodromus  (Paris,  1690)  he 
roused  hopes  of  a  new  edition  of  Jerome  which  were 
not  fulfilled  in  the  edition  itself  (5  vob.,  1693-1706; 
the  first  volmne  in  collaboration  with  A.  Pouget). 
His  work  was  sharply  criticized  by  R.  Simon  in  his 
Lettree  critigues  (Basel,  1699)  and  by  J.  Glericus  in 
his  QucBstiones  HieronymiancB  (Amsterdam,  17(X)), 
as  well  as  by  D.  Vallarsi  in  his  edition  of  Jerome 
(Verona,  1734-42).  Martianay  also  wrote  a  Vie  de 
St,  Jfr&me  (Paris,  1706),  which,  unfortunately, 
abounds  in  chronological  errors.  He  likewise  wrote 
on  the  Itala,  not  only  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Jerome,  but  also  in  the  introduction  to  his  \vl- 
gata  antiqua  latina  el  itala  versio  evangdii  secundum 
MaithcBum  (Paris,  1695)  and  in  his  Remarqties  eur 
la  version  italique  de  V&oangile  de  St.  Matthieu  (1695). 
His  hermeneutic  principles,  based  on  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  are  developed  in  his  Traits  nUthodigue 
ou  manihe  d'expliguer  V^crilure  par  le  secours 
de  trois  syntaxes,  la  propre,  la  figurie  d  Vharmcn- 
ique  (Paris,  1704),  in  which  he  subordinated  the 
metaphorical   interpretation   to  tbe  literal|   apd 
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urged  a  rigid  observance  both  of  context  and  of 
syntax.  (G.  Laubmann.) 

BlBUOoa4PBT:    D.  Taadn,  HiaL  littSmire  de  la  eonorigoiion 

de  Saint-Maur,  pp.  382-397.  Bniflsela.  1770;   J.  B.  Vanel, 

Lm  BtnMidinB  de  Sainl-Maw  ieaO-1799,  pp.    112-115. 

Paris,  1896;   lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii  743-744;   AL,  vui. 

914-916. 

MARTI6NT,  mOr^trny!',  JOSEPH  ALEX- 
ANDRE: French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Sauvemy 
(8  m.  n.  of  Geneva)  Apr.  22,  1808;  d.  at  BAg^le- 
ChAtel  (60  m.  w.  of  Geneva)  Aug.  18,  1880.  Or- 
dained priest  in  1832,  he  served  at  a  village  near 
Belley,  and  was  then  archpriest  of  BAg6-le-Chiltel 
from  1849  to  1880.  also  titular  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Belley.  He  was  noted  for  his  archeological 
researches,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his 
greatest  work,  the  Dictiannaire  des  arUiquities  ckre^ 
Hennea  (Paris,  1865;  2d  ed.,  1877),  now  undergoing 
reconstruction  as  Dictiannaire  d^archMogie  ckrHienne 
et  liturgie  (ed.  F.  Gabrol,  1903  sqq.). 

MARTIN:  The  name  of  five  popes. 
Hartin  L:  Pope  649-653.  He  came  originally 
from  Tubertinum  (Todi)  in  Umbria.  Before  as- 
cending the  papal  throne  as  successor  to  The- 
odore I.,  in  July,  649,  he  was  apocrisiary,  or 
papal  envoy,  in  Constantinople.  His  ordination 
was  solemnized  without  the  approval  of  Emperor 
Constans  II.  Further,  in  Oct.,  649,  at  the  Lateran 
Synod,  Martin  condemned  the  Monothelite  doc- 
trine, together  with  the  imperial  edict  {Typos)  for- 
bidding further  controversy  on  the  subject  (see 
MoNOTHBLiTEs).  The  cmpcror  now  Ordered  Olym- 
pius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  proceed  to  Rome  and 
seize  the  pope;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  Olym- 
pius  failed  to  execute  this  commission.  Probably 
he  hoped  for  support  from  the  pope  in  connection 
with  his  treasonable  designs  of  founding  an  Italian 
kingdom  independent  of  Byzantium.  On  the  death 
of  Olympius,  the  Exarch  Kalliopa  proceeded  with 
greater  energy.  In  the  night  of  June  17-18,  653, 
he  caused  the  pope  to  be  seized  in  the  Chiirch  of  the 
Lateran,  and  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  usual  acceptation,  he  was  first  de- 
tained a  year  or  so  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  and 
reached  Constantinople  not  before  Sept.  17,  654. 
But  possibly  (cf.  E.  Michael  in  ZKT,  xvi.  1892,  pp. 
375-380)  he  reached  there  in  the  autumn  of  653. 
In  the  face  of  a  brutal  arraignment  Martin  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  quartering, 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Patriarch  Paul  of  Constantinople.  On 
Mar.  26,  655  (or  654),  Martin  was  conveyed  to 
Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  on  Sept.  16 
of  the  same  year.  The  Greek  Church  venerates 
him  as  confessor  on  Apr.  11,  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  martyr  on  Nov.  12.  G.  KRt)OER. 

BiBLXooRAPmr:  The  letters  are  collected  in  Manai,  Conalia, 
X.  785-863,  1170-88.  and  in  AfPL,  Ixxxvii.  119-204.  cf. 
Jaff^,  Regeata,  i.  230-234.  The  CommemonUio  corutn  qua 
.  .  .  acta  aunt  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  Martinum  papam,  is  also  in 
Mansi.  x.  853-864.  Ck)nstilt:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i  336-340,  Paris.  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  in 
MGH,  Oeat.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  181-184;  J.  Langen, 
Oeaehidite  der  riHniaehen  Kirche,  toI.  i..  Bonn,  1885;  F. 
Gragorovius.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ii  144-149.  London, 
1894;     Mann,   Popea,    I    385-405;     Hefele,    ConcUienge- 


adUehta,  iii.  212-239.  Eog.  transl..  v.  97  sqq.:  Bower. 
Popaa,  I  446-450;  Milman.  Latin  ChriatianUy,  ii  276- 
280;   Platina,  Popaa,  I  153-155;   DCB,  iii  848-857. 

ICartin  IL  See  Marinub  I. 
Martin  IIL  See  BIarinus  II. 
Martin  IV.:  Pope  1281-1285.  Simon  de  Brion, 
of  a  family  in  Touraine,  had  aheady  held  ecclesias- 
tical positions  at  Rouen,  later  at  Tours,  when  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  France  by  Louis  IX. 
in  1260  and  created  a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in 
1261.  As  papal  legate  in  France  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Charles  of  Anjou  concerning  the 
assumption  of  the  Sicilian  crown;  and  it  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Charles  that  the  conclave  at 
Viterbo,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  III.,  unani- 
mously elected  Cardinal  Simon  pope  on  Feb.  22, 
1281.  In  honor  of  Saint  Biartin  of  Tours,  Simon 
adopted  the  name  of  Martin.  His  pontificate  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  France.  After 
his  coronation  at  Orvieto  Mar.  22,  1281  (for  the 
Romans  would  not  receive  him  within  their  walls), 
Martin  bestowed  on  Charles  of  Anjou  the  office  of 
a  Roman  senator,  and  sought  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  Sicilian  king's  assistance,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Romagna.  The  complete  dependence 
of  Martin  IV.  on  Charles  of  Anjou  became  evident 
when  the  pope,  in  deference  to  the  king's  desires 
and  aims  toward  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  ful- 
minated excommunication  against  Emperor  Michael 
Palsologus.  In  the  strife  that  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  pope 
supported  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  a  six  years' 
loan  of  the  Church  tithes  accruing  from  Sardinia. 
But  scarcely  had  he  taken  this  step  when  Charles 
of  Anjou's  dominion  over  Sicily  was  terminated  by 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  Mar.  31, 1282.  The  consequent 
insurrection  in  Rome  led  to  the  deposition  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  as  senator,  and  to  the  election 
of  a  tribune  of  the  republic;  and  Martin,  who 
sojourned  at  Orvieto,  was  obliged  to  make  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  these  decisions.  Martin  died 
Mar.  28, 1285.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bxbuoobaprt:  Sources  are:  Lea  Ragiatrea  da  Martin  IV., 
in  BiUiothiique  dea  teoUa  franpaiaea  d'Athhtea  et  de  Rome. 
2  ser..  vol.  xvi.,  Pans.  1901  iqq.;  F.  F.  Bdhmer.  Regt^ta 
imperii,  vl  1.  ed.  O.  Redlich.  Innsbruck.  1888;  A.  Pott- 
hast,  Regeata  porUifleum  Romanorum,  pp.  1766-05,  Berlin. 
1874;  Mitteihuufen  aua  dem  vatikania<^ien  Ardiive,  vol. 
i.,  ed.  F.  Kaltenbrunner,  vol.  ii..  ed.  O.  Redlich,  Vienna. 
1880-94;  Martini  Oppavienaia  chronicon  ponlificum  et 
imperatorum,  continuatio  .  .  .  ,  ed.  L.  Wetland  in  MO  11, 
Script,  XX  (1868).  477  sqq.;  and  the  early  life  to  be  found 
in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  aeriptorea,  iii.  1.  pp. 
608-610.  25  vols,  Milan.  1723-51.  Consult:  F.  Gre- 
gorovius.  HiaL  of  ffie  City  of  Rome,  v.  492-^01.  London, 
1897;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiat.  of  the  InquiaUion,  i.  89.  525,  u. 
121.  248.  iii  190. 196.  New  York,  1906;  Hefele.  ConeUienge- 
atMehta,  vi.  209  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  iii  29-34;  Milman. 
Laiin  ChriatianUy,  vi.  143-171;  Platina.  Popea,  ii.  Hi- 
ll 4.  A  full  list  of  Bcatiered  references  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Hersog.  RE,  xii  381. 

Martin  V.:  Pope  1417-31.  Oddo  Colonna 
was  bom  probably  at  Genazzano  (26  m.  e.  of  Rome) 
in  1368.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Perugia  and  became  prothonotary  under  Urban  VI. 
In  1405  Innocent  VII.  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St.  George  in  Velabro.  Under  Gregory  XIII.  he 
left  his  Roman  obedience,  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Pisa  and  became  an  adherent  of  John  XXIII. 
On  Nov.  11, 1417,  at  the  Coimcil  of  Constance  (q.v.), 
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he  was  unanimously  elected  pope,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  John  XXIIL,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  restored 
after  the  forty  years'  schism  (see  Schism).  Mar- 
tin was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  papal  autocracy, 
a  regeneration  of  ancient  Roman  imperialism  con- 
sistently applied  to  the  papacy.  There  was  no 
means  of  harmonizing  that  autocratic  ideal  with  the 
ideas  of  the  reformers  of  the  council;  but  Martin 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  an  open  conflict.  He 
never  confessed  his  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  thwarted  the  plan  of  a  \miform  reform 
of  the  Church  by  the  innovation  of  national  con- 
cordats. He  left  Constance  May  16,  1418,  but  was 
not  able  to  enter  Rome  till  Sept.  28,  1420.  He 
found  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  most  desolate 
condition,  but  owing  to  his  energy  and  tenacity 
they  were  soon  restored  in  their  former  extent.  In 
conformity  with  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance that  a  new  council  be  called  within  five  years, 
he  called  a  council  at  Pavia  in  1423,  which  was  im- 
mediately transposed  to  Siena.  Here,  as  at  Con- 
stance, antipapal  tendency  began  to  spread,  and 
Martin  found  it  advisable  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
using  the  small  attendance  and  the  dissension  of 
the  powers  as  a  pretext.  He  intended  to  satisfy 
the  reformers  by  a  bull  issued  on  May  16,  1426,  but 
the  demand  for  a  general  council  became  more 
urgent.  The  future  council  was  to  be  held  at  Basel; 
but  Martin  showed  no  indulgence,  being  a  decided 
ooponent  of  conciliarism.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Rome  Feb.  20,  1431.  (B.  Bess.) 

Btrliooraphy:  The  early  sources  for  a  life  are  collected  in 
L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarwn  acriptorea,  iii.  2,  pp. 
857-868.  1121-22.  26  vols.,  Milan*  1723-61.  Martin's 
bulls  are  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  xxviiL  Consult  A.  von 
Reumont.  OetehichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  1162  sqq.,  iii.  66 
sqq.,  Berlin.  1868-70;  B.  Jungmann,  DiaaerttUionea  «e- 
Ucta.  vol.  vi.,  Regensburg.  1886;  Funk,  in  TQ,  \xx  (1888). 
451-465;  F.  Bemet.  in  Remie  dea  qiiealiona  hiatoriguea, 
li  (1892).  373-423;  H.  C.  Lea.  HiaL  of  the  InquUiUan  of 
the  Middle  Agea,  passim,  vols,  i.-iii..  New  York,  1906; 
Pastor,  Papea.  i.  206-282;  Creigbton.  Papacy,  ii.  100-163; 
Bower,  Popea,  iii.  201-218;  Milman.  Latin  ChriaHanitVf 
vii.  513-535;  Platina,  Popea,  ii.  2(X>-213:  and  much  of 
the  literature  under  (Constance.  Council  or.  A  list  of 
scattered  notices  may  be  consulted  in  Hauck-Hersog, 
RE,  xiL  382-383. 

MARTIN  OF  BRAG  A:  Spanish  bishop  of  the 
sixth  century;  b.  in  Pannonia  about  510;  d.  about 
580.  Knowledge  of  his  life  is  based  on  a  few  scat- 
tered notices  in  his  own  works  and  in  those  of  his 
contemporaries  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  with  a  little  help  from  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville. He  became  a  monk,  acquired,  for  his  time, 
great  learning,  especially  in  Greek,  and  visited  the 
East,  including  the  Holy  Land.  Falling  in  with 
some  Spanish  pilgrims,  he  was  determined  by  them 
to  go  to  Galicia  and  devote  himself  to  the  convert 
sion  of  the  partly  Arian,  partly  half-pagan  popula- 
tion. He  arrived  in  Spain  about  550  and  was  soon 
made  a  bishop,  according  to  Gregory,  although  he 
may  have  spent  some  time  in  founding  monasteries, 
especially  that  of  Dumio,  over  which  he  presided  as 
abbot  and  later  as  bishop.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  May,  561. 
Later  he  became  archbishop  of  Braga  or  Bracara, 
and  presided  as  such  over  the  second  (incorrectly 
called  third)  synod  there  in  572.    As  &  missionary, 


an  ecclesiastical  organizer,  and  an  intermediary  of 
Christian  culture  between  East  and  West,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  oentiuy.  The  position 
which  he  held  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  work 
done  by  him  in  the  two  synods  of  Bracara,  but  by 
the  frequent  requests  of  King  Miro  for  his  counsel 
and  by  the  visits  of  Spanish  and  foreign  bishops 
for  the  same  end. 

Martin's  most  important  work  is  his  CoUectio  ori- 
erUalium  canonum  sive  Capitula  Martini  (Mansi, 
Concilia f  ix.  845  sqq.),  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
Eastern  (and  a  few  Western)  canons,  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  more  correct  and  intelligible  version  of 
the  Greek  canons,  as  a  guide  to  the  legislation  of 
his  own  day  and  country.  The  Epistola  ad  Boni- 
fatium  de  trina  mersiane  (CoUectio  maxima  concil- 
iorum  Hispania,  ii.  506,  Rome,  1693)  answers  the 
question  of  a  Spanish  bishop  whether  baptism  was 
administered  in  his  province  with  not  only  a  three- 
fold immersion  but  a  threefold  repetition  of  the 
formiila,  which  would  seem  to  carry  a  suspicion  of 
Arianism,  by  saying  that  the  formula  was  used 
only  once,  but  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  three- 
fold immersion.  The  small  treatise  De  paacha  (Gal- 
landi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  jHUrum^  xii.  287  sqq.,  14 
vols.,  Venice,  1765-81)  defends  the  practise  of  ma- 
king Blaster  a  movable  feast,  and  mentions  it  as  an 
old  custom  of  the  Galilean  Church  to  celebrate  it 
on  Mar.  25,  the  traditional  date  of  the  actual  resur- 
rection. Ethical  treatises  extant  include  Formvla 
vitoB  honestCBf  De  differentiis  quatuor  virtutum  and 
De  ira  (all  in  Gallandi,  xii.  ut  sup.),  of  which  the 
first  two  enter  the  province  of  philosophic  morality, 
with  Seneca  for  their  model;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
more  than  once  printed  as  works  of  Seneca.  The 
Formvla  gives  a  picture  of  the  Christian  life,  adapted 
especially  for  the  laity,  on  the  moderate  lines  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  His  ascetic  works  include  a 
collection  of  Senientice  patrum  ^gyptiorum  {MPL, 
Ixxiv.  381  sqq.),  translated  by  Martin  from  the 
Greek,  and  a  similar  compilation  from  the  old  mo- 
nastic traditions  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  Verba 
seniorum  {MPL,  Ixxiii.  1025  sqq.).  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  a  sermon,  De  correctione  rusticorum 
(MPLf  Ixxii.  21-52;  first  complete  ed.  by  Caspari, 
ut  inf.),  which  has  considerable  historical  interest. 
It  was  written  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  pagan  superstitions.  The  gods  of 
the  heathen,  he  says,  are  but  demons,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  in  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  for- 
ests, venerated  by  ignorant  rustics,  who  also  em- 
ploy superstitious  practises  like  augury  and  magic. 
God  sent  his  Son  **  to  lead  them  back  from  the 
error  of  the  devil  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  after  he  had  taught,  he  was  pleased  to  die  for 
the  human  race."  The  Christian  is  to  win  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  good  works;  otherwise  he  will  fall 
into  damnation  by  evil  works.  In  baptism  he  has 
renoimced  the  devil  and  promised  faith  in  God. 
Superstition  is  the  abandonment  of  this  faith  and 
the  breach  of  this  compact.  No  sign  is  permit- 
ted to  the  Christian  except  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
no  incantation  except  the  creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  No  one  should  doubt  the  mercy  of  God, 
but  do  penance;  and  true  penance  is  "  that  a  man 
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shall  do  no  more  the  evils  that  he  has  done,  but 
seek  remission  of  his  past  sins."  There  are  also 
interesting  remarks  on  baptism  and  its  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  observance  of  Simday.  Gregory  men- 
tions vemes  written  by  this  Martin  on  his  namesake 
of  Tours,  which  are  extant  in  the  three  short  poet- 
ical inscnptions  published  by  Sirmond,  Migne,  and 
others.  (R.  Sbbbebg). 

BiBuooEiLPHT:  C.  p.  Caspttri,  Martin  van  Braeanu  Sehrift 
De  eometions  rutHeorum,  ChrUtiania,  1883;  ASB,  March, 
ill.  86-90;  P.  B.  Gama,  KvrehenomehidiU  van  Spanim, 
it  471  aqq.,  RfiKensburg,  1874;  O.  Baidenbewer,  PatroUy- 
gU,  pp.  579  aqq.,  Freiburg,  1901;  CeUlier,  Avimsn  murU, 
xi  360-862,  406.  886-886,  891-892;  DCS,  iii.  846^^848. 

MARTIN  OF  TOURS,  SAINT:  Bishop  of  Tours; 
b.  at  Sabaria  (perhaps  the  modem  B&twkt  in  Hun- 
gary, 80  m.  s.  of  Vienna)  in  316  or  317;  d.  at  Gandes 
in  Gaul  Nov.  11  of  one  of  the  years  397-401.  He 
came  of  a  Roman  family  of  pagan  faith,  and  was 
educated  at  Pavia;  he  early  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  was  a  catechumen  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  at  eighteen.  From  his 
fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  3rear  he  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  Qaul.  Within  a  few  srears  after  leaving 
military  service,  Martin  went  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  was  made  an  exorcist.  Soon  after,  on  return- 
ing home,  he  suffered  scourging  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arians  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy  and  thus  gained 
the  title  of  confessor.  His  orthodoxy  resulted 
later  (350)  in  his  expulsion  from  Milan.  After 
living  as  a  hermit  for  a  time,  he  returned  to  Hilary 
in  Gaul,  and  about  370  gathered  a  company  of 
monks  near  Poitiers,  probably  the  first  monastic 
establishment  of  the  West.  In  371  or  372,  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Tours,  and  established  a  second 
convent  at  what  is  now  Marmoutier,  where  he  built 
a  church  and  gathered  eighty  monks  around  him. 
Martin  acquired  renown  as  a  miracle-worker,  and 
his  zealous  Evangelical  activity  met  great  success 
in  spreading  the  Christian  faith  into  the  surround- 
ing country. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  interview  about  384  with 
the  Emperor  Maximus,  Martin  interceded  unsuc- 
cessfully in  behalf  of  the  followers  of  Priscillian 
(q.v.),  not  out  of  sympathy  with  them  but  because 
of  his  strong  sense  of  justice.  Martin  was  pro- 
fessedly a  man  of  practical  life  and  held  a  simple 
faith  resting  upon  trinitarian  symbolism,  the  wor- 
ship of  relics  and  the  revelations  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  While  his  predilections  for  monastic  as- 
ceticism blinded  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
commonly  accepted  rules  of  life,  he  at  the  same 
time  advocated  a  gospel  of  service,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation  followed 
by  the  Oriental  hermits.  As  the  molder  of  the 
popular  faith  of  the  Prankish  people,  Martin  has 
become  their  patron  saint  and  has  made  Tours  a 
popular  goal  of  pilgrimage.  To  his  name  was  given 
a  prominent  place  in  the  saint  worship  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  it  entered  largely  into  the  epic  and  legend- 
ary lore  of  both  the  French  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. [The  most  famous  story  concerning  him  is 
that  while  yet  a  catechumen  and  a  young  soldier  he 
was  stationed  at  Amiens,  and  there  on  an  uncom- 
monly severe  day  of  midwinter  encountered  a  poor 
man  without  clothes.    Martin  himself  had  on  only 


htB  single  military  doak  and  his  arms.  He  cut  his 
cloak  in  two  with  his  sword  and  gave  half 
to  the  beggar.  In  recognition  of  this  deed 
Christ  appeared  to  him  the  next  night  clad  in 
the  half  cloak  he  had  given,  and  he  heard  Christ 
say  to  the  attendant  angels,  "Martin  gave  me 
this  cloakl "]  (C.  A.  Bernoulu.) 

Bibuoobafht:  The  early  life  by  Sulpidua  Bererus,  ed. 
HAlm,  ie  in  C3EL,  toL  L;  a  later  aooount^  datinc  fnnn 
about  475  A.D.,  is  yoL  xri  of  CSBL,  and  is  also  in  MGH, 
AvusL  anL,  vr,  1  (1881),  2B3-370;  the  workioc  over  of 
these  by  QrsKory.of  Tours,  ed.  B.  Knisch,  is  in  MOH., 
ScripL  rer.  M^rov,,  i  (1885),  564-662.  A  large  list  of 
literature  is  given  in  Potthast,  WegweiBer,  pp.  1450-61. 
Among  the  more  reoent  aooounts  may  be  named:  A.  Du- 
puy,  Hittoin  de  8.  Martin  .  ,  .  de  Taura,  Sehaffhausen, 
1855;  J.  H.  Reinkens,  Martin  van  Tawre,  Breslau,  1866; 
F.  Chamard,  Saint  Martin  et  9an  monasUre  de  LiguffS, 
Poitiers,  1873;  J.  Rabory,  VU  de  8.  Martin,  ap&tre  dee 
GauUe,  AbbeiriUe,  1804;  the  lives  by  A.  Leooy  de  1a 
Ifarche,  Paris,  1805,  and  H.  Bas,  ib..  1807;  DCB,  iii.  838- 
845.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  notices  in  J.  H.  New- 
man, Hittorieal  Sketehee,  vol.  iii.,  **  Martin  and  Maxi- 
mus," 185-210,  London,  1873;  A.  Marignan,  Studeeeurla 
eivUieaUon  Srancaite,  vol  L,  Paris,  1800;  and  C.  A.  Bec^ 
noulli.  Die  Heiliaen  der  Merovinoer,  TQbingen,  1000;  also 
J.  G.  Bulliot  and  F.  ThioUier,  La  Mieeion  et  le  euUe  de  S, 
Martin  d^aprie  lee  Ug^ndee  pcptdairee,  Paris,  1802. 

MARTIN,  ALEXAHBER:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Panbride  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  Foi^ 
farshire,  Nov.  25,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Wat- 
son's College,  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  University 
(M.A.,  1880),  and  New  College  (the  theological  haU 
of  the  same  institution),  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1883.  He  was  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinbuigh  University  from 
1880  to  1883  and  examiner  in  mental  philosophy 
at  the  same  university  from  1886  to  1888,  while 
from  1884  to  1897  he  was  minister  of  Momingside 
Free  Church,  Edinbuigh.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
professor  of  apologetics  and  practical  theology  in 
New  College.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  mod- 
em Evangelical  school.  He  has  written  Winning 
the  Saul  (Edinbuigh,  1897)  and  The  PreeerU  PanUon 
ofApdogeUce  (1897). 

MARTIN,  CHALMERS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  Sept.  7,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1879)  and  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 

1882,  and  where  he  was  fellow  in  Hebrew  in  1882- 

1883.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Laos,  northern  Siam, 
in  1883-86,  after  which  he  held  successive  pastor- 
ates at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  (1888-^1)  and  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.  (1891-92).  He  was  then  EUott  F. 
Shepard  instructor  in  Old  Testament  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
Princeton  University  from  1892  to  1900,  and  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  from  1900  to  1903.  Since  1903  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old-Testament  history  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.,  and  was  also 
students'  lecturer  on  nussions  in  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1895  and  1901.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  tlie  General  Assembly's  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Systematic  Beneficence  since  1903,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Rel^ious 
Education  Society.  In  theology  he  is  a  Calvinist  of 
the  conservative  type,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
traditional  view  of  Biblical  criticism.    Besides  a 
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number  of  briefer  contributions,  he  has  written 
Apostolic  and  Modem  Misnona  (New  York, 


MARTIN,  mOi^iAn',  DAVID:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Bevel  (167  m.  w.  of  Marseilles)  Sept.  7, 
1639;  d.  at  Utrecht  Sept.  9,  1721.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Montauban  and  Ntmes,  and  at  the  Protec- 
tant academy  at  Puy-Laurens.  Ordained  in  1663, 
he  was  a  pastor  at  Esp^rausses  and  Lacaune,  but 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  fled 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
lif  e,  declining  many  honorable  calls  to  other  charges. 
Martin  wrote  a  TraiU  de  la  religion  naJturtUe  (Am- 
sterdam, 1713;  Eng.  transL,  1720),  but  his  chief 
reputation  was  won  by  his  Biblical  studies,  .which 
comprised  Le  Nouveau  TeaUtment  expliqui  par  dea 
nates  courtea  et  dairea  (Utrecht,  1696);  Hiatoire  du 
Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Teatament  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1700);  and  especially  by  his  revision  of  the 
Geneva  translation  under  the  title  La  SainU  Bible 
expliquie  (2  vols.,  1707),  the  latter  serving  as  the 
standard  French  version  \mtil  recent  years  (see 
BiBUD  Vebbions,  B,  VI.,  §  3).  (John  Vi&not.) 
Bxbuoobapbt:  E.  Petavel,  La  Bible  en  France,  Paris.  1864; 
O.  Douen,  Hiet  de  la  eocUU  biHique  proteetante  de  Parte, 
ib.  1868;  idem,  in  Liohtenberger,  BSR,  yiu.  750-751. 

MARTINy  mdr'tin,  GEORGE  CURRIE:  English 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Portobello  (3  m.  e.  of  Edin- 
burgh), Scotland,  July  9,  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1888),  New 
Ck>llege,  London,  and  the  University  of  Marburg. 
He  held  successive  Congregational  pastorates  at 
Nairn,  Scotland  (1890-05),  and  Beigate,  Surrey 
(1895-1903),  and  since  1903  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  and  patristics  in  the 
United  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College,  Manchester.  He  was 
examiner  in  Old-Testament  and  New-Testament 
languages  and  literature  in  the  Oongitgational  The- 
ological Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1894-95  and  has  held 
similar  positions  in  other  institutions.  He  was  an 
honorary  organizer  of  the  Young  People's  Union 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1901-03  and  president  in  1904,  as  well  as  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society  in  1900-03.  In  theology  he  holds  that "  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  God,  however,  reveals  himself  in  many 
ways,  and  therefore  the  judgments  of  pure  reason 
are  in  no  way  to  be  rejected,  and  the  universe  can 
be  rationally  interpreted.  In  dealing  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  the  greatest  liberty  of  criti- 
cism must  be  permitted,  since  neither  they  nor  the 
Church  are  the  final  seats  of  authority,  but  only  the 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  through  his  Spirit."  He  has 
written  Catechism  on  the  Teaching  of  Jeaua  (London, 
1897);  Great  MoOoea  with  Great  Leaaona  (1901);  and 
Foreign  Miaaiona  (1905);  besides  editing  Epheaiana, 
Coloaaiana,  Philemon^  PhUippianay  and  Proverba  in 
The  Century  Bible  (1902  sqq.). 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  PARSONS: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Livonia,  Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Indiana  State  University  (B.A., 
1846)  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 


In  1850  he  went  to  China,  where  he  was  a  mission- 
ary at  Ning-po  (1850-59)  and  Peking  (1863-67). 
He  was  captured  by  Chinese  pirates  in  1855.  In 
1858  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  United  States 
minister,  William  B.  Reed,  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
John  E.  Ward,  United  States  minister,  to  Peking 
and  Yeddo,  Japan.  In  1866  he  also  visited  the 
colony  of  Chinese  Jews  at  Ho-nan.  From  1867  to 
1894  he  was  president  and  professor  of  intemsr 
tional  law  in  Tung  Wen  College,  Peking,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  was  adviser  in  international  law  to 
the  Chinese  government  in  several  disputes,  nota- 
bly m  the  conflict  with  France  in  1884-85.  He 
was  president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  China 
from  1897  to  1902  and  was  in  Peking  during  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  foreign  allies  (1900).  From 
1902  to  1905  he  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Wu-chang,  and  since  1905  has  been  engaged  in 
literary  work.  Theologically  he  is  progressively 
orthodox.  In  addition  to  numerous  independent 
works  in  Chinese  and  Chinese  translations  of  stan- 
dard works  on  international  law,  his  standard  work 
on  Christian  apologetics,  in  Chinese,  and  besides 
his  activity  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  "  Peking  Scien- 
tific Magazine"  (1875-78)  and  ''Science  Monthly" 
(1897-98),  he  has  written:  The  Chineae:  Their  Edur 
cation,  PhUoaophy,  and  Lettera  (London,  1881); 
Eaaaya  on  the  History,  PhUoaophy,  and  Religion  of 
the  Chineae  (Shanghai,  1894);  Chineae  Legenda  and 
other  Poema  (1894);  A  Cyde  of  Cathay;  or,  China 
South  and  North,  unth  peraonal  Reminiacencea  (Chi- 
cago, 1896);  The  Lore  of  Cathay;  or,  Intellect  of 
China  (1901);  The  Analytical  Reader:  A  ahort 
Method  for  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  Chineae 
(Shanghai,  1897);  The  Siege  in  Peking  (Chicago, 
1900);  and  Awakening  of  China  (New  York,  1907). 
He  hsLS  likewise  contributed  extensively  on  Chinese 
subjects  to  various  learned  and  literary  periodicals. 

MARHNEAU,  mar"ti-nO^  JAMES:  English  Uni- 
tarian philosopher  and  educator;  b.  at  Norwich 
Apr.  21,  1805;  d.  in  London  Jan.  11,  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar-school,  at 

Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's  private  school 
His  Life,    at  Bristol,  and  at  Manchester  College, 

then  at  York  (1827).  He  taught  for 
a  year  in  the  school  at  Bristol;  became  in  1828 
junior  minister  in  the  Eustace  Street  "  Presby- 
terian *'  Church  in  Dublin;  at  the  death  of  his  col- 
league, in  1831,  Martineau  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  sole  pastorate  had  he  not  entertained  conscien- 
tious scruples  concerning  the  regium  donum  (a 
bounty  originating  in  a  gift  of  Charles  II.  amount- 
ing to  £100  a  year)  on  account  of  which  he  resigned; 
he  was  immediately  called  as  co-pastor  to  the  Para- 
dise Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  was  sole  pastor 
1835-57,  with  an  interval  of  study  in  Germany 
(1848-49);  and  was  minister  of  Little  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  London,  1859-72.  Meanwhile  he 
had  become  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Manchester  New  College  in  1840,  and  prin- 
cipal in  1869,  resigning  both  posts  in  1885,  though 
during  1886-87  he  was  again  principal.  During  all 
this  time  his  literary  activity  had  been  great,  a  re- 
markable series  of  essays,  criticisms  and  reviews 
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from  his  pen  appearing  in  several  of  the  periodicals 
devoted  to  literary  and  philosophical  themes. 

Martineau's  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment began  in  his  contact  at  school  with  the  stim- 
ulating Lant  Carpenter  (q.v.) .  His  youth  was  spent 
in  close  connection  with  Unitarian  institutions  and 

amid  the  contest  for  full  civil  and  re- 

His  Phi-    ligious  rights  waged   by  dissenters  in 

losophy  and  England  during  the  first  third  of  the 

Theology,    nineteenth  century,  to  the  settlement 

of  which  he  contributed.  He  went  to 
his  first  pastorate  an  ardent  disciple  of  Joseph  Priest- 
ley (q.v.),  holding  the  normal  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  believing  in  Christ  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man  who  had  opened  by  his  life  and  death 
a  new  and  living  way  of  salvation.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  were  not  rejected 
merely  as  contrary  to  reason  but  as  imscriptural. 
Revelation  was  a  communication  of  faith  certified 
by  miracles.  At  this  time  Martineau's  view  of  the 
universe  was  necessarian  and  his  test  of  character 
utilitarian.  From  this  position,  normal  to  the  Uni- 
tarian, Martineau  first  dissented  in  his  Rationale  of 
Religious  Enquiry  (London,  1836),  in  which  he  in- 
sisted on  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  judging  any 
statement:  "  No  seeming  inspiration  can  establish 
anything  contrary  to  reason,  .  .  .  against  whose 
judgments  Scripture  can  not  have  any  authority." 
In  1839,  in  lectures  delivered  at  Liverpool,  he  placed 
the  Fourth  Gospel  above  the  Synoptics  in  historic 
worth;  in  other  lectures  delivered  in  1845  he  gave 
up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  this  Gospel,  holding 
it  to  be  later  in  composition  than  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr.  By  1840,  he  had  placed  the  power  of 
Christ  as  a  revealer  of  the  divine  character  not  in 
his  precepts  but  in  his  person.  His  matured  phi- 
losophy is  expressed  in:  A  Study  of  Spinoza  (1882); 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1885); 
Study  of  Religion  (2  vols.,  1888);  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion  (London,  1890);  and  Essaye,  Reviews 
and  Addressee  (4  vols.,  London,  1890-91).  In  these 
works  he  made  large  contributions  to  epistemology, 
exposed  the  weak  points  of  sensational  idealism, 
laid  a  firm  basis  for  a  philosophical  theism,  offered 
a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  agnosticism  and  ma- 
terialism as  represented  by  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  assailed  with  equal  force 
irrational  dogmatism  in  theology  and  antitheistio 
assumptions  in  science.  His  theism  was  built  upon 
the  idea  that  God  is  most  intimately  revealed  in 
man's  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  em- 
phasis being  laid  upon  the  ethical.  God  is  the  eter- 
nal will  on  whom  the  natural  world  depends  for  its 
existence,  and  the  sole  causes  in  the  universe  are 
God  and  rational  beings — ^unconscious  second 
causes  are  excluded.  In  his  opposition  to  panthe- 
ism (Study  of  Spinoza)  Martineau  admits  the  im- 
manence of  God,  but  insists  strongly  that  the  divine 
Being  transcends  his  manifestation  in  the  universe. 
His  philosophy  involved  an  adequate  spiritual  cause 
for  the  cosmos  and  the  ethical  experience  of  a  su- 
perhuman presence  and  authority  in  the  conscience. 
Thus  he  wrought  out  the  statement  of  the  harmony 
between  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of 
conscience — both  are  expressions  of  an  activity 
directed  to  conscious  purpose.    In  the  practical 


affairs  of  life,  he  said,  morality  is  not  always  choice 
of  a  moral  good  over  a  natural  good  or  between  an 
absolute  good  and  an  absolute  bad;  it  is  often  be- 
tween better  and  not  so  good.  The  absolute  de- 
pravity of  man  and  his  moral  helplessness  were 
held  by  him  to  be  dogmas  absolutely  incompatible 
with  man's  intuitional  nature. 

The  intense  literary  activity  which  he  displayed, 
carried  into  his  ninth  decade,  tells  but  a  part  of  bis 
life  story.     He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  on  the  scien- 
General     tific  as  well  as  the  philosophic  side. 
ActivitieB.   His  interest  in  total  abstinence  was 
vital  and  active,  and  he  worked  ar- 
dently in  the  early  campaigns  for  international 
peace.     He  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  forced  against 
his  inclination  into  the  leadership  of  thought  by 
the  virility  of  his  mental  processes;    of  a  faithful 
pastor,  giving  to  his  congregation  ungrudgingly  bis 
best  efforts;    of  an  inspiring  teacher,  kindly  in  bis 
methods;    withal  so  humble  and  sincere  as  to  be 
surprised  beyond  measure  yet  sweetly  proud  wben 
on  his  eighty-third  birthday  the  leaders  in  the  lit- 
erary, academic,  and  even  political  cireles  of  Eng- 
land, Europe,  and  America  united  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  religion 
and  to  the  spirit  of  fellowship  with  all  Christians 
exemplified   in   his   personal   life.     Not   the   least 
memorable  of  his  accomplishments  are  his  contri- 
butions to  hymnody  in  the  two  choice  hymns  **  Tby 
way  is  in  the  deep,  O  Lord! "  and  "  A  voice  upon 
the  midnight  air.''    Besides  the  works  named  above, 
he  published  three  hymnals,  one  for  his    Dublin 
church  (1831),  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church  and 
Home  (1840),   and  Hyrnns  of  Praise  and  Prayer 
(1874).    In  addition  he  wrote  the  larger  part   of 
Unitarianism  Defended  (Liverpool,   1839),  a   con- 
troversial work  in  reply  to  attacks  on  Unitarian- 
ism by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England;    En- 
deavours after  the  Christian  Life  (2  vols.,  London, 
1843-47),  sermons;    Miscellanies  (ed.  T.  S.  King, 
Boston,    1852);     Essays,    Philosophical  and   Theo- 
logical (1866);    and  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Themes  (2  vols.,  1876-80).        Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
Bibuoorapht:    J.   Dnimmond,  Life  and  Letten  of  Jamet 
Martineau^  Survey  of  hit  Philoaophical  Work  by  C.  B. 
Upton,   2  vols.,   New  York,    1902;     A.  W.  Jackron.   Dr. 
Jamee  Martineau,   a  Biography  and  a  Study,    London, 
1900;    A.  H.  Crsufurd,  ReeoUectiona  of  Jamet  Martineau, 
with  an  Eaeay  on  hia  Religion,  Edinburgh,  1903;    C.  B. 
Upton,    Dr.    Jamea    Martineau'a   PhUoaophy,    a    Survey^ 
London,  1905;    J.  E.  Carpenter,  Jamee  Martineau,  Theo- 
logian and  Teacher,  ib.  1905;    A.  Hall,  Jamee  Martineau, 
ib.  1906. 

KARTINELLX,  SEBASTIAIIO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Lucca  Aug.  20,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Genaz- 
zano  and  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1871,  after  having  entered  the  Augustinian  order 
while  in  Genazzano.  In  1889  he  was  elected  general 
of  the  order,  and  in  1896  was  consecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  sent  as  apostolic  del^ate 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  There  he  remained  five  years, 
until,  in  1901,  he  was  created  cardinal-priest  of 
San  Agostino,  Rome. 

MARTINIST  ORDER,  THE:  "A  spiritualized 
freemasonry."  The  order  was  founded  by  Martinez 
de  Pasqualis,  a  Portuguese  emigrant  to  France  at 
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the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  selected 
individuals,  some  of  them  of  prominent  position, 
who  seemed  to  him  adapted  to  the  purpose  and 
taught  them  by  a  severe,  systematic,  and  persistent 
discipline  to  develop  their  inner  and  hidden  powers. 
To  his  initiates  Pasqualis  applied  the  name  "  elect 
priests."  As  he  left  the  system  it  had  seven  degrees. 
After  his  death  two  of  his  pupils,  Jean  Baptiste 
Willermoz  and  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin  (q.v.), 
assumed  direction  of  the  order  and  reduced  the 
degrees  to  three.  Willennoz  devoted  his  energies 
to  founding  lodges;  Saint-Martin  applied  himself 
to  personal  development,  and  gave  to  the  ritual  the 
name  of  the  rectified  rite  of  St.  Martin.  There  are 
two  parts  in  the  order:  the  inner  or  spiritual,  open 
to  those  who  become  adepts;  and  the  exterior  or 
practical  and  scientific,  open  to  '*  men  of  desire." 
The  government  is  in  five  degrees:  the  supreme 
council  (located  at  Paris,  France;  president,  Dr. 
Geront  Encausse);  inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
supreme  council;  delegates,  appointed  by  the  in- 
spectors; lodges,  and  groups.  It  differs  from  free- 
masonry in  that  it  admits  men  and  women  on  equal 
footing;  does  not  require  fees  for  initiations,  dues, 
or  instruction;  aims  to  bring  man  into  pristine 
relations  with  God;  and  it  receives  orders  from  the 
unknown  philosopher  and  thus  depends  from  the 
invisible  worid.  It  was  introduced  into  America  in 
the  year  1894,  the  government  there  being  by  an 
inspector-  (inspectress-)  general. 

Margaret  B.  PsEKxt. 

MARTINinS  (MARTINI),  MATTHIAS:  Ger- 
man Reformed  theologian  and  philologist;  b.  at 
Freienhagen  (a  village  in  Waldeck)  1572;  d.  at 
Kirchtimke,  near  Bremen,  June  21,  1630.  He  was 
educated  at  Herbom,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
was  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Nassau-Dillenburg, 
going  in  the  following  year  to  Herbom  as  professor 
and  pastor.  In  1607  he  went  to  Embden  as  pastor, 
but  after  three  years  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  as 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  Gymnasium 
Illustre.  There  he  officiated  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  attracting  pupils  not  only  from  the  Reformed 
portions  of  Germany  but  also  from  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland,  France, 
Spain,  and  especially  from  the  nobility  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  As  a  mUd  predestinarian  he  took  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  161^19,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  infralapsarianism  gained 
the  victory  over  supralapsarianism.  After  his 
return  he  resumed  his  professorial  activities,  and 
continued  them  until  his  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy. Martinius  was  a  prolific  writer  in  philology 
and  theology,  the  latter  category  including  dog- 
matics, exegesis,  and  polemics  against  the  Luther- 
ans, although  he  esteemed  Luther  highly.  His  chief 
works  were  his  ChristiancB  doctrines  summa  capita 
(1603),  and  his  Lexicon  philotogtco-etymologicum 
(Bremen,  1623,  Utrecht,  1697-98).    (J.  F.  iKENf.) 

Bibuograprt:  A  VUa  waa  printed  in  the  Utrecht  ed.  of 
the  Lexicon;  cf.  J.  F.  Iken,  in  BremiacKet  Jarhbuch,  xii. 
11  sqq.  Earlier  literature  is  indicated  in  Hauck-Heriog, 
RE,  xii.  391. 

MARTINMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  on  Nov.  11, 
in  honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.    In  Germany  the 


festival  is  called  Martinalia.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land in  olden  days  a  cow  or  ox  fattened  to  be  killed 
about  Martinmas  was  called  a  "  mart." 

MARTYN,  HENRY:  English  missionary;  b.  at 
Truro  (10  m.  n.e.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall,  Feb. 
18,  1781;  d.  at  Tokat  (58  m.  n.w.  of  Sivas),  Asia 
Minor,  Oct.  16,  1812.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
miner,  rose  to  a  place  of  comparative  ease  as  chief 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  the 
grammar-school,  which  he  attended  from  1788  till 
1797,  when  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1801;  M.A.,  1804;  B.D.,  1805),  and  became 
senior  wrangler  in  1801.  In  1802  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  taking  the  first  prize 
in  Latin  prose  composition.  His  college  subse- 
quently elected  him  twice  public  examiner.  In  1802 
Martyn  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting  his  life 
to  missionary  labors.  To  this  state  of  mind  he  had 
been  brought,  in  part,  by  the  perusal  of  the  biog- 
raphy and  diary  of  David  Brainerd.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and 
the  East;  but,  suffering  from  pecuniary  losses  which 
gave  him  some  anxiety  about  the  support  of  a  sister, 
he  ultimately  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  had  served  from  1803  as 
the  curate  of  Charles  Simeon  at  Cambridge;  and 
July  17,  1805,  he  sailed  for  his  new  home. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  1806.  The 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  idolatry  was 
most  painful.  He  wrote  of  seeing  natives  bow  before 
a  hideous  image:  "  I  shivered  as  if  standing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  neighborhood  of  hell."  He  did  not  go 
to  his  station,  Dinapur,  till  October,  remaining  in 
the  mean  time  at  Calcutta.  His  tolerant  Christian 
spirit  was  displayed  in  the  cordial  friendship  which 
sprang  up  between  himself  and  the  Serampore 
missionaries.  In  1806  Carey  wrote,  "  A  young 
clergyman,  Mr.  Martyn,  is  lately  arrived,  who  is 
possessed  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit.  .  .  .  We  take 
sweet  counsel  together,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends  "  (Marshman's  Ldfe  of  Carey,  i.  p.  246).  In 
Apr.,  1809,  Martyn  was  transferred  to  Cawnpur.  In 
addition  to  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  Eng- 
lish residents,  he  preached  to  the  natives,  and  pre- 
pared translations  in  the  vernacular.  Endowed 
with  rare  linguistic  talents,  he  speedily  became 
fluent  in  the  Hindustani;  and  his  preaching  was  so 
attractive  that,  at  the  time  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  quit  Cawnpur,  he  had  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  in  his  audiences. 

Martyn's  most  permanent  influence  was  exerted 
through  his  translations.  He  had  by  Feb.  24,  1807, 
completed  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  the  vernacular  (Calcutta, 
1814),  and  in  March,  1808,  he  completed  a  Hindu- 
stani version  of  the  New  Testament  (Serampore, 
1814).  At  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  also  under- 
took the  supervision  of  a  Persian  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  task  he  was  less  successful,  and 
his  version  was  referred  back  to  him  for  revision. 
Never  strong,  his  health  gave  way  in  1810;  so  that 
he  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  England  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  it,  when  the  rejection  of  his  Persian 
version  induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Persia,  for 
recreation  and  the  revision  of  the  version.    Starting 
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in  Jan.,  1811,  Martyn  reached  Shiraz,  where  he  not 
only  finished  the  Persian  New  Testament  (St. 
Petersburg,  1815;  revision,  Calcutta,  1816),  but 
made  a  Persian  version  of  the  Psalms  (London, 
1824).  His  learning  and  skill  in  disputing  with  the 
Mohammedans  awakened  a  sensation  in  the  city  and 
aroused  the  professor  of  Mohammedan  law  to  engage 
in  a  public  dispute  with  him.  The  professor  followed' 
the  discussion  up  with  a  tract  in  defense  of  Moham- 
medanism, to  which  Martyn  replied  in  defense  of 
Christianity.  Anxious  to  present  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Martyn  directed 
his  steps  to  Tabriz  to  secure  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  minister.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  On 
this  journey  his  body  was  racked  with  fever  and 
chills,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
Tabriz  he  likewise  engaged  in  animated  discussion 
with  the  Mohammedans,  risking  his  life  by  the  fear- 
less confession  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  He 
failed  to  put  his  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  but  left  it  with  Sir  Gore,  who  did 
it  for  him,  and  afterward  saw  it  through  the  press. 
Martyn  then  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  Con- 
stantinople, fifteen  hundred  miles  away.  Fever 
and  ague  were  racking  his  system,  but  with  unflag- 
ging patience  the  sufferer  pushed  on.  He  got  no 
further  than  Tokat.  His  body  rests  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery  there.  In  addition  to  the  translations 
mentioned  above  there  have  appeared:  SermoriB  cf 
Henry  Afariyn  (Calcutta,  1822);  Caniroveraial  Tracts 
an  Mohammedaniam  and  Christianity  (Cambridge, 
1824);  and  his  Jaumala  and  Letters  (ed.  S.  Wilber- 
foroe,  2  vols.,  London,  1837).  D.  S.  Schaff. 
Bibuoobapht:  Livea  hsve  been  written  by  J.  Sargent  {LifB 
and  LeUerB),  London,  1819.  new  ed..  1886;  Mary  Seeley 
(in  Later  Evanoelieal  Fathtn),  ib.  1879;  G.  D.  Bell,  ib. 
1880;  J.  Page,  New  York,  1890;  G.  Smith,  London,  1892. 

MARTYN,  WILLIAM  CARLOS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  15,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  waa  graduated  in  1869.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  his  denomination  in  the  same  year,  and 
held  successive  pastorates  at  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1869-71),  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1871- 
1876),  Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  York  City  (1876-83);  Bloomingdale  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  York  City  (1883-90);  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1890-92); 
and  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  HI.  (1892- 
1894).  Since  1894  he  has  been  engaged  in  literature 
and  lecturing,  and  from  1897  to  1903  was  director 
of  the  Abbey  Press,  New  York  City.  In  addition 
to  editing  The  American  Reformers  Series  (New 
York,  1890-W),  he  has  written  John  Milton  (New 
York,  1866);  Life  of  Martin  LtUher  (ISm);  History 
of  the  English  Puritans  (1867);  Hietory  of  the 
Huguenots  (1868);  The  Dutch  Reformation  (1869); 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  {IS70);  Wendell 
Phmips  (1890);  WiUiam  E.  Dodge  (1891);  John  B. 
Oough,  the  Apostle  of  Cold  Water  (1893);  Christian 
Citizenship  (1897);  and  Sour  Saints  and  Sweet 
Sinners  (1898). 

MARTTRARIUS:  The  deric  who  had  charge 
of  a  martyrium,  that  is  a  church  containing  the 
grave  of  a  martyr.  Deacons,  presbyters,  and  even 
cibbots  have  been  martyrarii.    During  the  Middle 


Ages  there  were  such  clerics  in  various  countries; 
at  Rome  they  were  called  custodes  martyrum;  the 
name  martyrarius  occurs,  as  far  as  is  known,  only 
in  France.  (H.  Achelis.) 

MARTTRIAN S.    See  Mbbsalianb. 

MARTYRS  AND  CONFESSORS:  Names  applied 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  who  gave  up  their  lives 
for  their  Christian  faith,  or  underwent  great  suffer- 
ings short  of  death  for  the  same  cause.  The  name 
"  martyr  "  (Gk.  martyr,  "  witness")  ia  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  both  to  those  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  to 
those  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood 
(Acta  xarii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  xvii.  6,  cf.  vi.  9,  xx.  4). 
Such  witnesses  under  persecution  were  never  lade- 
ing  from  the  time  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the 
slaying  of  James;  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  there  was  not  a  decade,  scarcely  a 
year,  without  its  martyrs.  Throughout  the  early 
Uterature  runs  the  scarlet  thread;  numerous  pas- 
sages might  be  cited  to  show  how  joyfully  the  dis- 
ciples met  their  death,  although  it  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  seek  it.  The  full  account  of  the  martyrs 
of  Lyons  given  in  Eusebius  (Hi^.  ecd,,  W.,  i.-iii.) 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  Qod  gives  the 
martyrs  strength,  suffers  in  them,  and  by  them 
overcomes  the  adversary;  in  them,  the  atUetee  of 
Christ  and  of  his  beauteous  bride,  is  a  sweet  savor 
as  of  ointment.  As  a  proof  of  their  himiility  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  did  not  claim  the  name  of 
martyrs,  but  called  themselves  only  confessors,  still 
needing  the  grace  of  perfection.  The  right  of  inters 
cession  for  sinners  is  thus  early  recognized,  here  and 
elsewhere  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  V.,  xviii.  7; 
Tertullian,  Ad  martyres,  i.).  Tertullian  speaks  of  it 
as  their  prerogative  to  attain  glorification  inmie- 
diately  after  death.  The  number  of  the  martyrs  has 
been  disputed;  Dodwell  was  the  first  to  work  out  a 
smaller  total  than  that  previously  deduced  from  the 
legends  and  the  early  acts  (see  Acta  Mabttrum). 
By  degrees  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  fallen 
away  \mder  the  fear  of  torture  became  an  uigent 
question  (see  Lapsed),  with  which  was  connected 
that  of  the  intercessory  privilege  of  the  confessors; 
Cyprian's  letters  (Epist.,  xv.  22,  ii.  23,  27)  show  how 
strongly  this  claim  was  urged,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  practise.  The  origin 
pf  the  Donatist  schism  was  the  uncompromising 
procedure  of  Cscilian  against  the  party  which 
exaggerated  the  duty  of  suffering  martyrdom  and 
the  honor  paid  to  the  Carthaginian  martyrs.  Evi- 
dences be^  to  appear  of  superstitious  veneration 
paid  to  the  martyrs  (Optatus,  i.  16;  Eusebius, 
Hist  ecd,,  VIIL,  vi.);  the  possession  of  their  relics 
was  a  cause  of  eager  rivalry,  and  these  assumed  the 
position  almost  of  tutelary  deities  in  the  eyes  even 
of  such  men  as  Basil  and  Gregory  Naciansen. 
Martyrdom  was  from  the  b^^inning  designated  as 
a  "  baptism  of  blood,"  supplying  the  place  of  that 
by  water,  and  even,  according  to  Cyprian  (Ad 
Forlunatum,  iv.),  "  greater  in  grace,  more  exalted  in 
power,  more  precious  in  honor."  On  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  martyrs'  deaths,  considered  as  their 
birthdays  into  a  higher  life,  special  oblations  were 
brought  as  early  as  TertuUian's  day  (De  corona^ 
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iii.),  and  Cyprian   prescribes  the  special  observ- 
ances to  be  practised  {Epist.,  xii.  2,  xzxiz.  3). 

When,  with  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  as 
the  State  religion,  martyrdom  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  pagan 
superstition  was  felt  in  the  Church,  the  honor  paid 
to  the  martyrs  increased  greatly.  Prudentius  and 
Fortunatus  celebrated  their  deedd  in  verse;  altars 
were  erected  over  their  places  of  sepulture,  and 
great  confidence  was  placed  in  their  intercession 
with  Qod — ^though  -even  now  a  Jovinian  was  found 
to  protest  against  exaggerated  devotion  to  them  and 
a  Vigilantius  to  oppose  the  veneration  of  their 
relics  (Jerome,  Adveraua  Jovinianum,  II.,  zx.; 
Advenua  VigQantium,  i.). 

Martyrs  were  not  lacking^  however,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Church.  In  Persia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  elsewhere  the  Christians  were  the  objects  of 
pagan  persecution  shortly  after  Constantine's  con- 
version, and  later  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  Germans  and  of 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  while  the  dominant 
Church  learned  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
heretics.  The  Donatists  had  already  used  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  Catholic  was  not  the  true  Church. 
The  persecuting  spirit  pervades  the  Middle  Ages  and 
marks  with  blood  the  story  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
strict  Franciscans,  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  the 
Lollards,  and  the  disciples  of  the  martyred  Huss. 
After  the  Reformation  Luther  soon  had  occasion  to 
write  hymns  in  celebration  of  its  martyrs,  and  the 
Anabaptists  have  left  us  a  number  of  theirs  to  attest 
the  joy  with  which  they  endured  persecution.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  France  was  a  martyr-church. 
In  the  mission  fields,  especially  in  Japan  and  China, 
many  Christians  of  the  Roman  obedience  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  on  the 
Evangelical  side  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has 
proved,  in  Tertullian's  phrase,  "the  seed  of  the 
Church"  in  Madagascar  and  more  recently  in 
Uganda,  China,  and  elsewhere.  The  Evangelical 
church  canonizes  no  martyrs,  and  believes  it  to 
be  as  great  a  thing  to  live  for  Christ  as  to  die 
for  him;  but  it,  too,  cherishes  the  examples  of 
those  who  have  been,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  faithful 
unto  death."  (N.  Bonwbtsch.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Quite  adequate  literature  ia  given  under 
Acta  Makttruic.  Acta  Sanctobum;  Saints,  and  thk 
Vknkration  of  Saints.  The  customs  and  early  litera- 
ture are  well  indicated  in  Bingham,  Originm,  XIIL.  iii. 
2-3,  ix.  6,  XIV.,  iii.  14.  XVI.,  iii.  4.  XVIII..  iv.  10,  XX.. 
vii.  Consult  further:  Analeda  Botlandiana,  Paris.  Brus- 
sels, and  Geneva,  1882  sqq.;  Gass.  in  ZHT,  1869;  H. 
Delehaye.  UAtnpkUhiAin  Fktvien  et  §ea  environa  dana  lea 
textea  haaiognxphiqusa,  Brussels,  1807;  E.  Am^Iineau,  Lea 
Actea  dea  martlfna  de  Vigliae  eopte,  Paris.  1000;  H.  Aehelis, 
in  A  hhandlungen  derOdtHnoer  OeaeUaduift,  1000;  F.  Katten- 
busch,  in  ZNTW,  iv  (1003),  111  sqq.;  F.  Augar.  in  TV, 
xxviii  (1005);  A.  linsenmayer.  Die  Bekampfung  dea 
Chrieteniutna  dureh  den  rOmiaehen  Stoat,  Munich,  1905. 

MARTYRS,  THE  FORTY:  Forty  soldiers  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Sebaste  (the  modem  Sivas, 
165  m.  S.W.  of  Trebisond)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Lidnian  persecution,  probably  in  320.  Remaining 
true  to  their  faith,  as  is  stat^  by  Basil  the  Great, 
Ephraem,  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia,  they  were  exposed  naked  on  the  ice  through- 
out a  night  in  the  ooldeet  winter.  All  froae  to  death 


except  one  who  recanted,  and  he  died  from  a  warm 
bath  given  him  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his 
exposure.  When  the  pagan  guard  learned  of  this, 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  by  freezing,  thus  completing  the  num- 
ber forty.  The  corpses  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  later  Ada  (ASB.,  Mar., 
ii.  19-21)  records  the  names  of  the  forty  martyrs  and 
gives  the  details  of  their  sufferings  with  many 
embellishments,  but  the  essential  portion  of  the 
account,  including  the  names,  is  imdoubtedly 
historically  true.  Their  day  is  appointed  for 
Mar.  9  or  10.  (O.  ZOGKLEBf.) 

MARUTHAS,  ma-ra^thos:  The  name  of  two 
bishops.  1.  Bishop  of  Maipherkat;  d.  about  420. 
Maruthas  was  sent  twice  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  as  ambassador  to  Jezdegerd  I.  Ebedjesu 
mentions  among  his  works  a  book  on  martyrdoms, 
church  poetry,  and  a  translation  of  the  canons  of 
Niciea  (on  which  cf.  Synodicon  OrierUalef  ed.  J.  B. 
Chabot,  Paris,  1903,  p.  259)  and  has  his  name 
among  the  members  of  that  synod.  The  ''  Mar- 
tyrs' Anthem "  has  been  translated  by  Maclean 
(Eatt  Syrian  Daily  Offices,  London,  1894,  pp.  12-23). 
His  most  important  work,  if  it  be  his,  is  the  "  History 
of  the  Persian  Martyrs  "  under  Sapor  II.,  Jezdegerd 
I.,  and  perhaps  Behnam  V.,  341-379  a.d.  (ed.  S.  E. 
Assemani,  Ada  Sandorum  Martyrumf  Rome,  1748; 
and  by  P.  Bedjan,  Ada  Martyrum  d  Sandorum,  ii., 
Paris,  1891,  57-396,  Germ,  transl.  P.  P.  Zingerle, 
Monumenta  Syriaca,  vol.  i.,  Innsbruck,  1836). 
Kmosko  doubts  whether  the  work  is  his;  he  ascribes 
to  him  only  the  Greek  translation,  which  was 
used  already  by  Sozomen  (Hid,  eccl.,  II.,  ix.-xiii.; 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  u.  264-267)  for  the 
lives  of  Simeon  bar  Sabafi,  Pusai  (Pusices),  Tarbula 
and  Akebsima  (Aoepsimas).  There  are  also  ascribed 
to  him  the  "  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Seleuda  "  of  the 
year  410  (ed.  J.  Lamy,  Louvain,  1868).  His  com- 
memoration is  on  the  sixth  Friday  of  Moses.  His 
brother  Julian  is  said  to  have  surrounded  with  a 
wall  the  cloister  of  Mar  Babai  on  Mount  Izla,  which 
contained  one  thousand  monks.  E.  Nbstlb. 

Biblioobapht:  Souroes  are  Socrates.  Hiat,  eeel.,  vi  16,  vii. 
8.  Eng.  transl..  NPNF,  2  ser..  ii.  148-140.  156-167;  8o- 
loinen.  Hiat.  ecel.,  viii.  16,  Eng.  transl..  NPNF,  2  ser., 
iL  400;  Bar  Hebneus.  Chronieon,  ii.  45.  Consult:  J.  8. 
Assemani,  BibliotKeca  orientalia,  ii.  45,  3  vols.,  Rome.  1710- 
1728;  W.  Wright.  Short  Hiat.  of  Syriae  Litaratura,  p.  44. 
London.  1804;  R.  Duval.  La  Liitiroture  ayriaque,  Paris, 
1800,  2d  ed.,  pp.  132-133.  428;  A.  Hamaok.  in  TU,  riz.. 
part  2.  1800. 

2.  Bishop  of  Takrit;  d.  649.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Maruthas  of  Maipherkat  (ut  sup.). 
He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Beth  Nuhadre,  Persia, 
studied  for  some  time  at  Edessa,  became  bishop  of 
Takrit  and  the  first  maphrian,  or  primate,  of  the 
Jacobites  (see  Jacobites).  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  successor  Dencha.  He  composed  a  lituigy 
(in  the  Misaale  of  the  Maronites,  Rome,  1594,  p. 
172;  E.  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  coir 
lectio,  ii.,  Paris,  1716,  261);  a  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  (two  extracts  in  G.  Mfisinger,  Monumenta 
Syriaca,  ii.,  Innsbruck,  1878,  32),  homilies  and 
hymns.  E.  Nbstlb. 

Biblxographt:    Consult  the  literature  under  1,  noting  Iq 

Wrii^t,  p.  137,  and  in  Dural.  p,  874, 
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MART,   MOTHER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


I.  Mary  in  the  New  Teatament. 
Fami]y  Relationa  (|  1). 
Her  Character  (i  2). 
II.  Early  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her. 
Cauaee   of   Increaaed    Veneration 

(ID. 
Apocryphal  Legends  (i  2). 


Theotokoe  and  loonodastio  Con- 
troversies (i  3). 
The  Middle  Ages  (|  4). 
IIL  Feasts  of  Mary. 
IV.  Devotion    to   Mary   sinoe    the 
Refonnation. 
In  Protestant  Churches  (|  1). 


Growth  of  Roman  Oathollo  Devo- 
tion (I  2). 
Pilgrimage  Places  (|  3). 
.  The  Glorification  of  Mary  in  Art. 
Early  Stages  (|  1). 
Development  of  Types  in  Painfjng 
(12). 


L  Maiy  in  the  New  Testament:    The  question 

which  naturally  arises  first  in  regard  to  the  history 

of  Mary  is  that  concerning  her  ancestry,  which  has 

been  much  discussed  and  cannot  yet  be  decisively 

settled.     Both  of  the  genealogies  of 

z.  Family  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospels, 

Relations,  those  of  Mattl^w  and  Luke,  demon- 
strate the  descent  of  Joseph,  not  Mary, 
from  David;  but  the  very  incompleteness  of  the 
lists  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  Mary's  descent 
from  David  was  presupposed  as  an  accepted  fact 
by  the  evangelists.  Her  descent  from  the  priestly 
tribe  of  Levi  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  called  her 
cousin  in  Luke  i.  36,  though  this  need  not  refer  to 
any  closer  connection  than  one  arising  from  a  mar- 
riage between  a  priestly  ancestor  of  Elisabeth's 
with  a  descendant  of  David.  Thus  a  double  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus,  from  David  through  Joseph,  and 
from  the  sacerdotal  family  through  his  mother, 
might  be  shown.  The  question  of  her  maternal 
relationship  to  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
"  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  on  the  other  is  a  less 
difficult  one.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as  her 
''  first-bom  son  "  (Luke  ii.  7)  and  the  statement  as 
to  her  relations  with  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  25,  cf.  i.  13) 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons 
called  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Acts  i.  14  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  were  the  younger  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  For  various  reasons  the  theory  of  Jerome 
that  they  were  cousins,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  that 
they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage, 
are  untenable.  The  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  can  not  avoid  the  view  represented 
in  antiquity  by  Helvidius  and  stamped  as  heresy 
after  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  while  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Mary  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  latter  assertion  rests  upon  distinct 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  i.  18-25;  Luke  i.  26- 
38,  ii.  7-14),  whereas  the  rationalist  and  Ebionite 
view  that  he  also  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
finds  no  support  either  in  the  Gospels  or  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  fundamental  fact  of 
a  supernatural  birth  was  evidently  unquestioned 
by  Paul.  This  is  plain  from  passages  like  I  Cor.  xv. 
47;  II  Cor.  viii.  0;  Phil.  ii.  0, 10,  and  especially  Gal. 
iv.  4,  where  the  mention  of  Christ's  birth  simply 
"  of  a  woman  "  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  no  thought  of  an  earthly  father. 

But  while  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  is 
dear  in  favor  of  a  supernatural  birth,  it  is  equally 
free  from  the  decorative  traits  with  which  later 
legend  laved  to  adorn  the  story  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  his  mother. 
The  Gospels  neither  tell  an3rthing  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Mary,  nor  place  her  noticeably  in 
the  foreground  in  his  earthly  ministry.     Sli^  is 


depicted  as  a  pure  maiden,  full  of  childlike  inno- 
cence and  himible  piety.  It  is  noteworthy  that  she 
understands  as  little  as  Joseph  her  son's  profound 
saying  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  marriage  of 
Cana  she  presses  him  in  loving  impa- 
a.  Her      tience  for  the  anticipation  of  the  time 

Chaimcter.  to  reveal  his  power,  and  has  to  be  re- 
buked by  him.  She  is  apparently,  at 
least,  passive  when  his  brethren  show  their  imbelief 
in  him,  and  is  included  in  his  reproof  of  them 
(Matt.  xii.  46-50).  Her  bearing  at  the  cross  is 
human  and  motherly,  and  Jesiis  commends  her  to 
John  as  an  evidence  of  his  filial  love  and  reverence 
for  her  (John  xix.  25-27).  After  the  ascension  she 
appears  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  14), 
but  without  any  specially  prominent  position. 
Thus  the  New  Testament  aflfords  no  ground  for  the 
undue  exaltation  of  Mary  which  was  later  so  com- 
mon; in  fact,  Jesus  utters  a  warning  (Luke  xi.  27, 
28)  against  it  which  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

n.  Eariy  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her:  The  first 
tendency  toward  this  exaggeration  of  her  impor- 
tance was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Christological 
development.  The  more  the  awe  and  reverence  of 
the  early  Church  for  the  God-Man  attempted  to 
find   adequate   expression,    the   more 

z.  Causes  of  natural  it  was  that  a  portion  of   it 
Increased    should  be  transferred  to  his  mother, 

Veneratwn.  the  vehicle  of  his  redeeming  incarna^ 
tion.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  she  appears  as  the  antit^'pe  of  Eve, 
bringing  life  into  the  world  as  Eve  brought  death 
(Justin,  Dialogue,  c;  Irenseus,  III.,  xxii.  4,  V.,  xix. 
1;  Tertullian,  De  came  Christie  vii.);  and  later  the 
Western  Church  applied  Gen.  iii.  15  to  her  (in  the 
Vulgate  version  with  the  feminine  pronoun,  ipsa 
conleret  caput  iuum),  A  further  impulse  was  given 
to  the  devotion  to  Mary  by  the  exaggerated  rever- 
ence for  the  ascetic  life  and  for  celibacy,  as  spread 
by  monasticism  from  the  fourth  century.  She 
became  the  type  and  ideal  of  virginity.  Tertullian 
had  admitted  her  marriage  (J>e  monogamUif  viii.), 
and  Basil  had  recognized  {Homilia  in  Christi 
generationenif  v.)  that  the  natural  sense  of  Matt.  i.  25 
favored  this  view.  But  Epiphanius  {Hoar.,  Ixxviii.) 
controverted  as  heretics  (under  the  name  of  Anti- 
dicomarianites,  q.v.)  those  who  said  that  she  had 
married  Joseph  and  had  children  by  him.  From 
this  time  on  the  title  of  "  Virgin  "  became  an  in- 
separable predicate  of  hers.  Pope  Siricius  (c.  392) 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
against  Bonosus  on  the  charge  of  sharing  the  heresy 
of  Helvidius.  The  theory  of  a  merely  nominal 
marriage  was  generally  accepted;  Origen  accounts 
for  it  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  the  mystery  of 
the  virgin  birth  from  the  princes  of  this  world 
(HomUia  in  Lucatn,  vi.). 
These  developing  views  took  shape  as  legends  in 
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a  long  series  of  Apocrsrphal  narratives.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Protevangdium  Jacoln, 
some  features  of  which  were  known  to 
2.  Apoc-  Justin  and  Tertullian.  According  to 
lyphal  it,  Joachim  and  Anna,  long  childless, 
Legends,  prayed  fervently  for  offspring,  and 
vowed  their  child,  if  they  should  have 
one,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Mary  was  bom  and 
solenmly  dedicated.  When  she  was  twelve,  all  the 
widowers  were  assembled  and  their  staves  blessed 
in  the  temple.  Out  of  that  of  Joseph  emerged  a 
dove  which  settled  on  his  head,  designating  him  as 
the  destined  guardian  of  the  maiden.  Miraculous 
signs  accompanied  the  birth  of  her  child;  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  came 
in  their  proper  places,  but  instead  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt  the  concealment  of  the  child  in  a  corner  of 
the  inn,  followed  by  the  miraculous  rescue  of 
Elisabeth  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  by  command  of  Herod.  Although  the 
Apocryphal  Uterature  was  officially  repudiated,  not 
a  few  features  of  it  crept  into  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  names  of  Mary's  parents,  her 
education  in  the  Temple,  and  the  nominal  marriage 
with  Joseph,  already  an  aged  man.  A  further  series 
of  legends  deal  with  the  life  of  Mary  after  the 
Ascension,  especially  in  the  Apocryphal  narrative 
De  tranniu  MaricB,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  differing  versions  the  dura- 
tion of  her  life  after  the  Ascension  is  variously  given 
as  from  two  to  twenty-four  years.  A  tradition 
assigning  her  later  life  (under  the  care  of  the  apostle 
John)  and  death  to  Ephesus  was  known  to  Epi- 
phanius  {Hear.,  bcxviii.  11);  other  ancient  tradi- 
tions give  Jerusalem  for  both  (for  the  legend  of  her 
assimiption  see  below,  III.).  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
development  of  glorifying  tradition,  there  was  no 
tendency  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  to 
promote  a  regular  cultus  of  the  Virgin,  or  even  to 
address  prayers  to  her.  The  change  which  took 
place  about  that  time  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  great  influx  of  pagans  into  the  Church. 
Their  old  religions,  largely  growing  out  of  nature- 
worship,  and  emphasizing  the  opposition  of  the 
sexes,  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  Gnostic 
syzygiaif  and  thus  to  the  idea  of  the  cooperation  of 
a  created  principle  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This 
principle  was  naturally  found  in  Mary,  the  second 
Eve.  Epiphanius  (Hear.,  Ixxix.)  condemns  the 
CoUyridians  (q.v.),  a  sect  of  fanatical  women  calling 
themselves  priestesses  of  Mary,  who  on  festival 
days  solemnly  offered  cakes  to  her  and  then  feasted 
upon  them,  as  in  the  pagan  Thesmophoria  and  in 
Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  59. 

The    Nestorian    controversy    (see    Nebtoriub) 
marked  the  most  important  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  devotion  to  Mary.     Although  in  es- 
sence Christological,  it  centered  aroimd 
3.  Theoto-  the    question    debated    between    the 
ko8  and     Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools. 
Iconoclastic  on  the  basis  of  their  differing  views 
Controver-  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  natures 
sies.        in  Christ  and  the  communicability  of 
the  divine  attributes  to  humanity,  as 
to  whether  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of 
God  [Theotokos)  or  merely  the  mother  of  Christ. 


The  former  was  officially  adopted  at  the  coimcil  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  and  the  devotion  became  increas- 
ingly fervent  throughout  the  whole  Church  with 
each  succeeding  century.  The  veneration  of  the 
martyrs  had  already  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  a  simple  completion  to  place  Mary  at  their 
head  as  queen  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  Prayec  to  her 
became  a  universal  custom.  Churches  and  altars 
were  erected  in  her  honor,  and  her  picture  was  ex- 
posed for  veneration.  When,  in  spite  of  the  dogma 
of  Chalcedon,  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  been,  in 
the  popular  mind,  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity, 
the  need  was  felt  of  further  human  mediation 
through  which  the  divine  Majesty  might  be  ap- 
proached and  the  severity  of  the  awful  Judge 
mitigated.  From  the  lowly  recipient  of  grace,  she 
became  a  source  and  giver  of  grace.  The  Icono- 
clastic controversy  served  still  further  to  enhance 
the  veneration  of  her  (see  Images  and  Imagb- 
WoRSHip,  II.).  The  second  Council  of  Nicsea  (787) 
declared  that  veneration  paid  to  her  image  passed 
on  to  her,  and  that  he  who  adored  (ho  proakunOn) 
the  image  adored  the  original.  A  regular  tradition 
grew  up  as  to  her  appearance:  the  most  celebrated 
picture  of  her  was  that  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
which  existed  in  numerous  copies,  each  with  its 
own  tradition;  others  in  Italy  and  Spain  were 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  angels. 

The  reverence  for  woman  mentioned  as  early  as 
Tacitus  among  the  traits  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
developed  into  the  romantic  service  of  medieval 
chival^,  and   Mary  was  still  further  exalted   as 

the  crowning  glory  of  womanhood, 
4.  The  enthroned  even  above  the  angels. 
Middle  Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  Ilde- 
Ages.       phonsus  (q.v.;    d.  667)  demonstrated 

her  perpetual  virginity  once  more 
against  the  long-departed  Jovinian  and  Helvidius 
and  against  the  Jews  in  his  book  De  illibata  beatce 
Virginia  virginitate.  Ratranmus  wrote  c.  845 
against  those  who  asserted  that  Jesus  was  bom  in 
some  miraculous  manner  different  from  the  ordinary; 
but  this  view  was  supported  by  Paschasius  Radbert. 
A  still  higher  level  of  Marian  devotion  was  reached 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Peter  Damiani  sings  the 
praises  of  Mary  as  the  perfect  creature,  asserts  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  her,  and  says  that  she 
restores  hope  to  the  despairing.  Bernard  of  Claii^ 
vaux  (Sermo  in  nativitatemf  iv.)  asks:  "  Dost  thou 
fear  the  divine  Majesty  in  the  Son?  Wilt  thou  find 
an  advocate  before  him?  Flee  to  Mary;  in  her 
hiunanity  is  pure.  The  Son  will  listen  to  the  mother, 
and  the  Father  to  the  Son."  Many  more  equally 
strong  expressions  might  be  collected  from  medi- 
eval theologians;  and  liturgical  formulas  kept 
pace  with  theological  teaching.  Scholasticism  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences  by  making 
a  distinction  between  2afrtd,  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone,  and  duZta,  the  veneration  which  might  be 
lawfully  paid  to  saints  and  sacred  objects;  the 
highest  form  of  the  latter,  or  hyperdvlia,  was  as- 
signed to  Mary.  From  the  eleventh  century  a 
special  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  recited  in  the 
monasteries,  which  the  Synod  of  Clermont  (1095) 
extended  to  the  clergy  in  general.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributed  so  largely  to  the  spread  Of  daily 
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devotion  to  her  as  the  introduction  of  the  Ave  Maria 
or  angelic  salutation  as  a  normal  supplement  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  popular  devotions.  After  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  spread  from  France, 
where  St.  Bernard  aided  its  diffusion,  to  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  was  practically  universal  in 
western  Christendom.  The  introduction  of  the 
recitation  of  the  Angelus  (q.v.)  three  times  a  day 
and  of  the  Rosary  (q.v.),  with  its  ten  Aves  for  one 
Pater  noster,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of 
this  short  and  easily  remembered  form  of  prayer. 
Devotion  to  Mary  was  promoted  sealously  by  the 
religious  orders.  The  Teutonic  Knights  chose  her 
for  their  patroness;  the  Dominicans  aided  with  the 
rosary  from  1270;  the  Franciscans  were  ardent 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  Carmelites  boasted  of  her  special  favor, 
asserting  that  their  sixth  general,  St.  Simon  Stock, 
had  seen  a  vision  (1246)  in  which  she  gave  him  a 
scapular  with  the  promise  that  he  who  died  wearing 
it  should  be  delivered  from  the  eternal  fire. 

nL  Feasts  of  Maiy:  The  development  of  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin  is  marked  all  along  its  course  by 
the  multiplication  of  festivals  in  her  honor.  The 
feast  of  the  Annunciation^  the  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  Incarnation,  was  probably  observed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  (see  Annunciation, 
Feast  of  the).  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  (known  in  old  English  usage  as  Candle- 
mas), based  on  Luke  ii.  22  sqq.,  and  thus  reckoned 
also  among  the  feasts  of  Christ,  occurs  forty  days 
after  Christmas  (Feb.  2),  according  to  Lev.  xii.  2-7. 
It  is  said  by  Georgius  Hamartolus  and  Cedrenus  to 
have  been  instituted  imder  Justin  I.  (o.  526),  by 
Nioephorus  under  Justinian  in  541.  Western 
writers  (Ildephonsus,  and  later  Durand)  connect 
it  with  the  ancient  Roman  lustrations  which  Numa 
is  said  to  have  instituted  in  February  in  honor  of 
Februus,  the  piurifying  god,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
which  the  Christian  festival  was  established.  In  the 
West,  its  celebration  was  specially  referred  to  the 
Virgin.  In  Bede's  time  it  was  usual  to  go  in  pro- 
cession through  the  towns  with  burning  candles. 
The  feast  of  the  Nativity  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Augustine.  Early  evidences  for  its  existence  are 
Andrew  of  Crete  (c.  650),  for  Rome  the  Calendarium 
FrorUoTM,  for  Spain  Ildephonsus,  for  France  Pas- 
ohasius  Radbert.  The  reason  for  its  assignment  to 
Sept.  8  is  unknown.  The  feast  of  the  Assumption 
commemorates  the  assumption  or  corporal  trans- 
lation of  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  The 
festival  in  its  later  signification  is  based  on  Apocry- 
phal sources,  dating  from  about  400.  The  legend 
contained  in  these  writings  (whose  ecclesiastical  use 
was  forbidden  by  Gelasius  I.)  was  accepted  as  true 
by  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  latter  of  whom  gives  it  in  the  following  form. 
AU  the  apostles  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary 
to  watch  by  her  deathrbed,  when  Jesus  appeared 
with  his  angels,  received  her  soul,  and  gave  it  over 
to  the  archangel  Michael.  When  on  the  following 
day  they  were  about  to  carry  her  body  to  the  grave 
he  appeared  again  and  took  it  up  in  a  cloud  to  para- 
^{ise,  there  to  be  reunited  with  the  spuL  The  le^d 


appears  in  a  more  extended  form  in  John  of  Damsis- 
cus;   not  only  the  angels  but  the  patriarchs  stand 
around  the  death-bed  with  the  apostles,  and  even 
Adam  and  Eve  are  there,  calling  their  descendant 
blessed  for  removing  the  curse  which  through  them 
came  into  the  world  (see  Asbumption,  Feast  of 
the).   The  feast  of  the  Presentatkm,  attested  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  homilies  of  George  of  Nico- 
media,  was  ord^ned  in  the  twelfth  for  the  whole 
Eastern  Empire  by  Manuel  Comnenus.    In  1372,  at 
the  request  of  King  Charles  IV.,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Gregory  XI.  for  France,  and  fixed  on  Nov.  21. 
It  commemorates,  following  the  Apocryphal  gospels, 
the  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of 
three,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  of  her  parents.    The 
Visitfttion,  found  only  in  the  Western  Church,  com- 
memorates the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  and  is 
first  found  in  the  list  of  festivals  drawn  up  by  the 
Synod  of  Mans  in  1247.   After  the  Franciscans  had 
adopted  it  as  a  feast  of  the  order  in  the  general 
chapter  at  Pisa  in  1203,  Urban  VI.  extended  it  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  in  1389.    The  feast  of  the 
Espousal  of  Mary  with  Joseph  has  apparently  been 
celebrated  on  Feb.  23  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1725.    The  Seven  Dotois  are  cele- 
brated on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday.    These 
are  variously  enumerated  as  beginning  either  with 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  and  the  flight  into  E^ypt, 
or  with  the  parting  between  Jesus  and  his  mother 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Passion,  ending  in 
both  cases  with  the  crucifixion  and  buriaL    Among 
the  numerous  hymns  written  for  this  festival  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  Servite  order,  the  most  famous  is 
the  Stabai  Mater  of  the  Franciscan  Jacopone  da 
Todi  (q.v.).    The  feast  of  the  Joys  of  Mary  (Sept. 
24)  is  a  parallel  conunemoration  suggested  by  the 
"  joyful  mysteries "  of  the  rosary.    The  festival 
of  St  Maiy  of  the  Snows  is  a  local  Roman  feast  < 

celebrated  on  Aug.  5  in  memory  of  the  foundation 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  legend 
relates  that  the  patrician  John  and  his  wife  were 
directed  by  a  vision  to  build  the  church  in  a  certain 
spot  on  the  Esquiline,  designated  by  a  miraculous 
fall  of  snow  in  mid-summer.  Other  festivals,  such 
as  the  Expectation  of  Maxy  (Dec.  18),  the  Holy  Name 
of  Maxy  (Simday  after  her  Nativity),  Our  Lady  of  ^ 
Mt  Caimel  or  of  the  Scapular  (July  16),  Our  Lady 
of  Ransom  (Sept.  24),  the  Patronage  of  Our  Lady 
(third  Sunday  in  November),  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  feast  of  the  Iznmaculate  Conception^ 
which  has  assumed  great  importance  since  the 
Reformation,  is  purely  western  (see  Jmmacuulte 
Conception).  . 

IV.  Devotion  to  Maiy  since  the  Reformation:  | 

The  Reformation  churches  returned  in  this  r^ard 
to  the  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity.    While 
Luther  in  1516  was  still  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Sootist  tradition  as  to  call  Mary 
z.  In       (with  a  play  on  one  interpretation  of 
Protestant  her  name)  "  the  only  pure  drop  in  the 
Churches,   ocean  of  human  perdition,"  in  1521, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  MagTdficat,  he 
dwelt  on  the  humility  of  this  handmaiden  of  God, 
"  who  is  no  helping;  ^^deas,  who  ^ves  us  nothing, 
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in  whom  rather  God  as  the  only  giver  of  ail  things  is 
to  be  praised."  The  fact  that  1:^  held  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  did 
not  lessen  his  decided  opposition  to  the  practise  of 
asking  for  her  intercession.  The  same  position  was 
taken  by  the  other  principal  leaders  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  however,  devo- 
tion to  Mary  received  scarcely  even  a  temporary 
check.  The  Jesuit  order  put  a  new  enthusiasm  into 
this  as  into  all  other  medieval  institutions;  and  the 
same  tendency  was  furthered  by  the  foundation 
of  a  number  of  female  religious  orders 

a.  Giowtfa  bearing  her  name  or  specially  devoted 

of  Roman  to  her  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
Catholic    teenth  centuries.    A  certain  reaction 

Devotion,  against  this  attitude  was  the  result  of  the 
freer  spirit  of  Jansenism  and  similar 
movements,  and  of  literary  imdertakings  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  those  of 
Thfophile  Raynaud  (Diptycha  Mariana,  Grenoble, 
1643),  J.  de  Launoy  (1676),  and  A.  BaiUet  (1693). 
This  opposition  was  carried  still  further  by  the  re- 
form movement  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  By  his 
orders  in  1784,  the  gold  and  silver  hearts,  hands  and 
feet,  and  other  votive  ofiferings  were  removed  from 
the  shrines  of  Mary  and  from  the  churches,  and 
the  further  distribution  of  scapulars,  medals,  and 
amulets  forbidden.  After  the  Congress  of  Ems 
(q.v.)  and  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  in  1786,  however, 
Pius  VI.  defeated  the  anti-ultramontane  opposition, 
and  brought  to  nothing  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
looked  for  thorough  and  permanent  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit  spirit  from  the  (Church.  Especially  in 
Southern  Italy,  a  more  exaggerated  devotion  than 
ever  surpassed  the  most  extreme  assertions  of 
medieval  theologians.  In  the  Olorie  di  Maria  of 
Liguori  (q.v.),  which  found  a  wide  circulation  out- 
side of  IteJy,  Mary's  mediatorial  power  was  cele- 
brated as  even  greater  than  that  of  her  Son.  All 
this  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  upholders  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  theory 
in  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  in  1854  (see  Immaculatb 
Concbftion).  The  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  devotion  to  Mary  was  not, 
however,  so  strongly  promoted  by  this  decision  on 
a  technical  point  as  by  other  factors,  especially  the 
institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rosaxy,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  (a  Dominican  institution,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Church  by  Gr^ory  XIII.  in 
1583),  and  the  introduction  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Ifay  Devotions,  by  which  the  entire  month  of  May 
acquired  the  character  of  a  season  consecrated  to 
the  special  honor  of  the  Virgin.  These  latter  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy  as  an 
ecclesiastical  antithesiB  to  the  irreligious  spring 
festivals  introduced  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
gradually  spread  to  France,  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Germany.  Pius  VII.  commended  the  custom  by  a 
brief  of  Mar.  21,  1815,  and  attached  numerous 
indulgences  to  it.  A  further  help  to  the  promotion 
of  Marian  devotion  has  been  found  in  the  sodalities 
or  congregations  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  originating 
in  the  sixteenth  century  but  flourishing  especially 
in  the  later  epoch  of  Jesuit  influence  (see  Con- 
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It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pilgrimage- 
places  which  serve  as  local  centers  of  the  cult,  on 
account  of  miraculous  pictures  or  relics.     Every 
century  since  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
seen  new  places  of  this  sort  arise;  and 
3.  Pil-      the  nineteenth  has  not  been  behind  the 

grimage-  others.  France  has  had  La  Qalette 
Places.  (1846)  and  Lourdes  (1851),  Italy  New 
Pompeii  (1880),  and  Germany  Marpin- 
gen  near  Treves  (1876)  and  Dietrichswalde  in 
Eastern  Prussia  (1877).  As  long  ago  as  1672, 
Gumppenbeig's  AtUu  Marianua  could  describe 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miraculous  pictures  or 
images,  of  which  about  half  were  in  Germany. 
Bfany  of  these,  of  course,  have  long  since  fallen  into 
decay;  but  others,  especially  the  newer  ones,  retain 
their  attraction  in  spite  of  all  criticism.  The  miiv- 
aculous  picture  of  the  Madonna  di  Pompeji,  orig- 
inally bought  from  an  antiquary  for  four  francs, 
now  reposes  on  a  throne  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs;  the  image  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  Cardinal  Valletta  in  1887  before  a 
throng  of  devotees  nimibering  many  thousands. 
In  Russian  Poland  the  miraculous  Madonna  of 
Czenstochau  is  venerated  as  "  Queen  of  Poland  " 
and  protectress  of  the  Polish  race.  In  France  the 
famous  miraculous  spring  at  Lourdes  (q.v.),  desig- 
nated to  the  fourteen-year-old  Bemadette  Soubirous 
by  a  vision  on  Feb.  11, 1858,  attracts  thousands  of 
pilgrims  every  year,  and  the  cures  wrought  there 
have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  men  of  science.  Among  the  more 
ancient  which  have  preserved  their  fame  undimin- 
ished through  centuries,  mention  should  be  made 
of  those  of  AssiBi  (the  Portiuncula)  and  Loreto 
(q.v.)  in  central  Italy,  of  Maria  Einsiedeln  and 
Maria  Stein  in  Switzerland,  of  Monserrat  del  Pilar 
and  Guadalupe  in  Spain,  of  Hall  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Germany  of  Kevelaer,  with  its  miraculous  pictxue 
much  visited  since  1642,  and  Aachen,  where  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  the  alleged  garment  of  the 
Virgin  and  swaddling-clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus  have 
been  preserved  and  occasionally  exhibited. 

V.  The  Gk>rification  of  Maiy  in  Art:    The  date 

of  the  earliest  artistic  representations  of  the  Virgin 

has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  Roman 

Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.    The  latter  usually 

ascribe  to  the  period  of  the  Theotokos 

z.  Early    controversy,  the  fifth  century,  those 

Stages,  which  may  properly  be  called  Ma^- 
dorma-pictures,  while  the  former  date 
them  earlier  than  the  Nestorian  heresy,  some  even 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  sub-apostolic  age.  The 
true  solution  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is  probably 
found  in  the  view  that  the  pre-Nestorian  period 
produced  a  number  of  pictures  in  which  Mary 
appeared  as  part  of  a  group,  but  that  the  origin  of 
separate  pictures  of  her  intended  to  be  used  as 
objects  of  religious  veneration  can  not  be  placed  so 
early.  In  the  oldest  Christian  works  of  art,  Mary 
appears  invariably  as  a  member  of  the  composition 
— connected,  that  is,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Jesus,  especially  the  Armunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  or  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
oldest  representations  of  the  Annunciation,  inclu- 
ding the  famous  on^  from  the  d^ta^omb  of  Prisci% 
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(oertainly  before  the  time  of  Coiustantine),  keep 
close  to  scriptural  lines;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  such  as  those  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  and 
in  SS.  Pietro  e  Maroellino.  Not  even  where  Mary 
appears  simply  with  her  Child  or  in  the  Holy  Family 
are  there  any  traces  in  these  early  days  of  her  eleva- 
tion to  a  supernatural  dignity;  and  the  influence  of 
Apocryphal  legends  enters  comparatively  late  into 
art.  The  conmiemoration  of  Mary  by  architectural 
monuments  dedicated  to  her  can  not  be  clearly  shown 
before  the  fifth  century,  especially  the  time  of  the 
triimiph  of  the  Theotokos-doctrine  at  Ephesus  in 
431.  The  church  in  which  the  council  met  received 
at  that  time  its  dedication  to  **  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God."  The  first  church  with  this  dedication  at 
Rome,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  built  soon  after 
432  by  Sixtus  III.  on  the  site  of  a  basilica  erected  a 
century  earlier  by  Liberiiis  and  dedicated  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus.  It  is  at  least  half 
a  century  earlier  than  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  of 
which  the  first  written  record  dates  from  499.  Not 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  does  the  legend  of  the 
Assumption  b^n  to  influence  the  imagination  of 
artists.  About  the  same  time  were  made  some  ex- 
tant representations  of  the  figure  of  Mary  enthroned 
in  heaven  holding  her  Child,  such  as  the  mosaics 
put  up  about  816  by  Paschal  I.  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Cecilia  and  Santa  Maria  della  Navicella.  But 
the  attribution  of  actually  regal  attributes  to  her 
does  not  yet  occur  in  this  period  of  transition  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

After  the  iconoclastic  controversy  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  Eastern  and  Western 
artistic  traditions  on  this  subject.  The  Byzantine 
type  of  the  Madonna  shows  no  further  development 
after  the  termination  of  this  contro- 
2.  Develop-  versy  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
ment  of  In  the  Western  Church,  however,  there 
Types  in  was  a  constant  progression  following 
Painting,  the  lines  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  they  passed  through  the  various 
periods  of  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and 
Renaissance.  In  painted  representations  of  the 
Madonna  it  is  possible  to  trace  quite  distinctly  the 
same  four  periods  as  named  above — only  that  the 
duration  of  the  first  or  partially  Byzantine  type 
extends  somewhat  later  into  the  Middle  Ages  than 
is  the  case  with  architecture,  occurring  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  crusades.  The  second,  with  its  tendency 
to  humanize  the  ideal  Madonna,  coincides  closely 
with  the  fourteenth  century;  the  third,  whose 
principal  characteristic  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
spotless  virginity  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  con- 
temporary with  the  late  Gothic,  practically  covering 
the  fifteenth  century;  while  the  fourth,  distin- 
guished by  an  almost  wholly  naturalist  type  of 
Madonna,  corresponds  both  in  conception  and  in 
date  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  For  the  first 
period  scarcely  any  names  of  artists  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  second,  the  leading  names  are 
those  of  Giotto  and  the  two  Sienese  painters  Guido 
and  Simone  Martini.  Fra  Angclico  shows  a  transi- 
tion to  the  next  period,  marked  by  the  names  of 
Masacdo,  Mantegna,  Pemgino,  Pinturicchio,  and 
Filippi   Lippi   in  Italy,  Master  Stephen,  the  un- 


known painter  of  the  great  picture  in  Cologne 
cathedraJ,  and  Hans  Mending  in  Germany.  With 
all  the  varieties  of  artistic  invention  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  religious  factor  to  the 
realistic.  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian  endow 
their  Italian  beauties  with  the  fulness  of  human 
charm,  and  in  the  two  latter  at  least  religious  devo- 
tion is  almost  lacking.  In  the  Madonnas  of  Dflrer 
and  Holbein  the  fervor  of  devotion  is  less  prominent 
than  the  chaste  and  pious  feeling  of  their  German 
ideals  of  family  life.  Murillo,  in  ardent  subjection 
to  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  type  of  devotion, 
succeeds  in  transfiguring  the  delicate  features  of  his 
Spanish  beauties  so  far  as  to  approach,  with  the  use 
of  apocalyptic  symbols,  the  reidization  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  effect  upon  modem  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  splendors  which  art  has  consecrated 
to  this  subject;  but,  while  the  Evangelical  Christian 
may  perfectly  well  admire  these  as  works  of  art, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  approve  the  insidi- 
ous attempts  made  by  some  of  recent  years  to  bring 
back  something  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  doctrinal  basis  which  inspired  such  painting  in 
bygone  years.  (O.  ZOcKiiBRt.) 

Biblioohapht:  The  Biblical  ad«  of  the  rabjeet  is  treated 
with  more  or  lets  oompletenen  in  the  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ.  An  extensive  bibliography,  particularly  of  the 
earlier  works  on  the  entire  subject,  appears  in  Hauck- 
Hersog.  RE,  ziL  300.  314,  323-324.  Among  the  sources 
should  be  included  the  Apocryphal  gospels  which  deal 
with  the  life  of  Mary,  especially  those  which  are  tnns- 
lated  in  ANF^  tuL  361-416.  For  Mary  in  the  Bible,  in 
early  patmtioa  and  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  N.  T.,  con> 
suit:  F.  W.  Oenthe.  Die  Junofrau  Maria,  ihn  Bvanoelien 
und  ihn  Wundsr,  Halle.  1852;  K.  Benrath,  in  T8K,  liz 
(1886),  1-28  (cf.  the  reply  to  Benrath  by  F.  linsenmann. 
in  TQ,  1888.  pp.  266-290);  F.  A.  von  Lehner,  Die  Marien- 
venkrung  in  den  ertten  Jakrhunderlen,  Stuttgart,  1886 
(Roman  Gatholic);  J.  B.  Ughtfoot,  in  his  commentary 
on  Gtalatians.  London,  1890;  T.  Livius,  Mary  in  the  EtM- 
ftot.  ib.  1801;  idem.  The  Blueed  Virai^TZn  As  FaAen  oT 
Vie  Firtt  Century,  ib.  1803  (also  Roman  Catholic);  O. 
Ilardenhewer,  Der  Name  Maria,  in  Biblietke  Studien,  i.. 
part  1.  Freiburg,  1896;  J.  Nirschl,  Dae  Grab  der  heUiffen 
Junafrau  Maria,  Mains.  1896;  A.  Schlfer,  Die  Gottee- 
mutter  in  den  heUio^  S<Mft,  M  Onster.  1000;  J.  Richard.  La 
Malemiii  de  Marie  chee  tee  fftrta  du  f .  eiMe,  Lyons.  lOOl; 
bft  iii.  286-293;  ^iii  2962-69;  DCUJi-  140-142. 

On  the  history  cTwious  phases  of  development  of  the 
cult  consult:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Handbwh  der  ehriettieken 
ArchAologie,  i.  669-665.  Leipsic.  1836;  Review_slJiariol' 
airy.  Liturgical,  DtjaoHemalr  Doctrinal,  Xondon,  1869; 
RTBenrath,  in  TSK,  liz  (1886).  197-267  (on  the  Middle 
Ages);  F.  G.  Holweck.  FaeH  Mariani,  Freiburg,  1892; 
J.  C.  L.  Duboso  de  Pesquidoux,  VimmacuUe  Conception, 
HieL  d*un  Dogme,  2  vols.,  Tours,  1898;  B.  Saint  John. 
The  Bleeeed  Virgin  in  the  191h  Century,  London,  1903; 
E.  Bishop.  Origine  of  the  Feaat  of  the  ConeevHon  of  the 
Virgin  Moru%  ib.  1904;  J.  Lemann.  La  Vierge  Marie  dana 
Vhlel  de  r orient  ehrHien,  Paris,  1904;  S.  Beissel.  GeeehiehU 
dtr  Verehrung  Mariae  in  DeutaeMand  V)6hrend  dee  Mittd- 
altera,  Fieibuig.  1909;  Sehaff.  Chrietian  ChwA,  ii.  281-284. 
iii.  400  sqq..  425  sqq.,  716  Bqq.,"'807.  ▼.  1,  pp.  831  sqq.; 
idem.  Creeda,  I  108-128;  Neander,  Chrietian  Chuu^  vols. 
ii.-v.  passim;  Hamaok.  Dogma,  vok  ii.-vii.  paasxm;  KL, 
viii.  711-727,  802-^26.  831-850. 

Controversial  or  dogmatic  presentations  are:  J.  E. 
Tyler.  Worahip  cf  the  Bleaeed  VirgiaBk  Mary..  «^  Contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  London.  1847;  E.  B.  Pusey.  Eirenicon, 
pp."IOI-100r  Oxford.  1865  (cf.  J.  H.  VemrnmaTEeB^lto 
Pueey  on  hie  Eirenieon,  pp.  28-150.  London,  1866);  E. 
Preuss,  The  Romiah  Doetine  of  the  ImmaculaU  Conoaif, 
fton  Traced  from  ite  Souroa,  Edinburgh,  1867;  A.  Kurs, 
Mariologie  oder  Lehre  der  kathUiechen  Kirtha  titer  die 
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Jungfrau  Maria,  Bacensburg,  1881;  H.  Lasaerre.  Our 
Lady  of  Lourde9,  Le«mk«ton,  1886;  idem,  MiraeuUms 
EpiaodeM  of  Lourdea,  ib.  1884;  R.  Montague,  The  Sower 
flilrf  rtt  FiryiiT,  ib.  1887  (againBt  the  Immaeulate  Concept 
aon);  J.  B.  Terrien.  La  Mire  de  Dieu,  2  yols.,  Paria,  1900 
(Roman  Catholic);  J.  J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  Dae  PapeUkum, 
pp.  282  aqq.,  533-634,  Munich,  1892;  J.  Wilhehn  and 
T.  B.  Scannell  Manual_of  Catholic  TheoJsau,  ii.  122-120, 
206-224,  Londo'd,  1898;  T.~B.  "HuRiGlland,  The  Worid^B 
Madqfvna;  a  Hist,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ib.  1909. 

(HTTary  in  literature  and  art  consult:  W.  B.  Marriott, 
The  Catacombs,  pp.  1-63,  London.  1870;  J.  8.  Northoote 
and  W.  S.  Brownlow,  Roma  SoUeranea,  ii.  133  aqq.,  ib. 
1879;  V.  Schultxe,  ArehOologische  Studien  {iber  alichriel- 
liche  Monumenle,  Vienna,  1880;  idem.  Die  Kaiakomben, 
pp.  150  aqq.,  Leipeic.  1882;  B.  Eckl.  Die  Madonna  ale 
Gegenetand  chrisUieher  Kunetmalerei,  Brixen,  1883;  J. 
Liell,  DareteUunoen  der  .  .  .  Jungfrau  auf  den  Kuneldenk^ 
nUUem  der  Katakomben,  Freiburg,  1887;  A.  Muaaafia,  in 
SUxunosberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  vola.  oziii..  ozv., 
cxix..  1887-89  (on  medieval  legends);  H.  A.  Guerber, 
Lejende  of  the  Virgin  vfith  Special  Reference  to  Art,  Lon- 
don, 1896;  £.  M.  Hurll.  The  Madonna  in  AH,  ib.  1898; 
A.  Venturi,  The  Madonna.  A  pictorial  RepreeentaHon  of 
the  Mother  of  Chriet,  London,  1902;  £.  L.  Taunton,  The 
Little  Office  of  our  Lady,  ib.  1903;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jameoon, 
Legende  of  the  Madonna,  ib.  1904;  A.  Bartle.  The  Man 
donna  of  the  PoeU,  ib.  1906;  M.  Siebert,  Die  Madonnen- 
dareteUung  in  der  (Utnisderldndiechen  Kunet  von  Jan  van 
Eyek  bie  eu  den  Manierieten,  Straaburg,  1906. 

MART  MAGDALENE  (Mary  of  Magdala):  The 
most  devoted  of  the  female  followers  of  Jesus.  She 
has  been  confused  with  two  other  persons  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament;  with  the  "  woman  .  .  . 
which  was  a  sinner "  of  Luke  vii.  36  sqq.,  by 
reason  of  which  she  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
of  profligate  character,  and  with  Mary  of  Bethany. 
The  first  of  these  identifications  is  probably  due  to 
the  mention  of  Mary  in  Luke  viii.  2,  but  is  made 
unlikely  by  the  statement  in  Luke  viii.  1,  while  it 
appears  from  verse  2  and  Mark  zvi.  1,  that  Mary 
Magdalene  had  been  healed  by  Jesus  of  a  mental 
disease.  The  second  identification  is  shown  im- 
likely  by  the  total  difference  appearing  in  the  ac- 
coimts  of  the  two.  Mary  of  Bethany  belonged  to  a 
highly  respected  family  living  near  Jerusalem,  and 
remained  in  the  immediate  circle  of  her  family, 
while,  according  to  her  name,  Mary  of  Magdala 
belonged  to  a  place  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xv.  39),  and 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 
She  was  the  first  visitor  to  the  grave  on  Blaster 
morning  and  was  the  first  to  see  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  (John  xx.) .  She  has  a  considerable  part 
in  the  legend  and  art  of  the  Church.  One  legend 
takes  her  to  France  and  makes  her  an  ascetic  there. 
The  eastern  story  carries  her  to  Ephesus  and  makes 
her  a  companion  of  John.  The  paintings  which 
depict  her  as  a  penitent  are  many  and  well  known* 
The  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  poiw 
trayed  her  as  in  league  with  Lucifer  until  Jesus 
appeared  and  effected  her  conversion.  It  is  time 
that  her  name  be  dissevered  from  the  associations 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  connected  and 
that  she  be  given  her  due  as  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Jesus.  (Earl  BuRGERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  DB,  iii.  214-216;  EB,  iii.  2970-71;  KL^ 
viii.  735-739  (identifies  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  of  Beth« 
any,  and  the  sinner  of  Luke  vii.).  On  Mary  in  art:  J.  E, 
Wesaely,  iconographie  Oottee  und  der  heiligen,  pp.  288  aqq., 
Leipsic,  1874;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^ 
i.  363-404.  Boston,  1893.  On  the  mystery  plays,  H.  Kurs, 
Geechkhte  der  deutschen  Literaturt  i.  722  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1863. 

Vn.— 16 


MASON,  FRANCIS:  Baptist  missionary;  b. 
at  York,  England,  Apr.  2,  1799;  d.  at  Rs^oon, 
Burma,  Mar.  3,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  home 
by  a  retired  naval  officer  and  in  1818  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  worked  at  the  shoemaker's 
trade  \mtil  1824.  In  1827  he  entered  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  and  in  1830  was  sent  to 
Burma  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  There  he 
became  the  successor  of  G.  D.  Boardman  in  his 
work  among  the  Karens.  He  learned  not  only  the 
Karen  language  in  all  its  dialects,  but  also  many 
other  Eastern  tongues.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  two  of  the  Karen  dialects,  the  New  Testament 
into  a  third,  also  several  religious  works,  and  edited 
the  Morning  Star,  a  Karen  monthly.  He  wrote: 
The  Karens  or  Memoir  of  Ko  Thah-Byu  (Tavoy, 
1842);  Synopsis  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Karen  Lanr 
guage  (1846);  Natural  Productions  of  Bwrmah 
(Mauhnain,  1850);  Flora  Burmanica  (Tavoy,  1861); 
Tenasserim,  or  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and 
Nations  of  British  Burmah  and  Pegu  (1852;  2d 
edition,  enlarged,  Rangoon,  1860);  Pali  Grammar 
(Toungoo,  1868);  and^tor^  of  a  Working  Man's 
Life  (an  autobiography;  New  York,  1870);  he 
also  translated  Kachchayano's  Pcdi  Grammar 
(Calcutta,  1848). 

MASON,  JOHN  MITCHELL:  Associate  Re- 
formed divine  and  educator;  b.  in  New  York 
Mar.  19,  1770;  d.  there  Dec.  26,  1829.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1789;  studied 
theology  with  his  father  for  two  years,  then  went  to 
Edinburgh  for  further  study  in  1791;  was  pastor  of 
the  Cedar  St.  Church,  New  York  (his  father's), 
1793-1810;  founded  a  new  church,  subsequently 
located  in  Murray  St:,  New  York,  1810;  was  provost 
of  Columbia  College,  1811-16;  president  of  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1821-24.  In  1822  he 
transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  became  eminent  in  his  denomina- 
tion through  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  ministry  and  by  his  advocacy  of  a  more  fre- 
quent communion  service.  In  the  latter  connection 
his  pamphlet  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion  (New 
York,  1798)  was  noteworthy;  in  the  former  his 
services  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  coworkers  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of  ministers 
educated  in  America  for  the  American  churches  led 
to  his  being  appointed  in  1802  on  a  commission 
to  draft  a  plan  for  a  theological  seminary,  and 
finally  to  his  appointment  as  first  professor  of  the 
institution  in  1804.  It  was  opened,  apparently  in 
his  home  in  New  York  city,  November  1, 1806.  The 
course  of  study  lasted  five  years.  He  established 
The  Christianas  Magazine  in  1807  and  himself  wrote 
most  of  what  appeared  in  its  pages,  the  substance 
being  a  friendly  controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart  on 
episcopacy.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Dr.  Mason  was  eminent  aa 
a  preacher,  speaking  without  notes  and  with  great 
eloquence;  and  he  was  often  called  upon  as  orator 
on  national  and  patriotic  occasions.  His  writings 
were  collected  by  his  son  Ebenezer  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1832,  new  ed.  enlarged,  1849). 
Bxblioorapht:    J.  Van  Vechten,  Memoirs  of  John  Mitchell 

Maeon,  2  vols..  New  York,  1856;    W.  B.  Sprague,  Annale 

<if  the  American  Pulpit,  iy.  1-26,  ib.  1858. 
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MASON,  LOWELL:  Musical  composer  and  edu- 
cator; b.  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1702;  d.  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11,  1872.  He  early  developed  a 
remarkable  talent  in  musical  matters,  and  in  1812 
began  to  give  public  instruction  in  that  branch  in 
Savannah,  Ga.;  in  1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
whence  his  activities  spread  through  all  New  Eng- 
land, exciting  popular  interest  and  educating  taste 
for  music.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  was  established,  and  an  enormous 
impetus  given  to  musical  education.  In  1837  he 
visited  Europe  for  purposes  of  study.  He  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  bettering  of  the  musical 
services  of  the  churches,  and  to  that  end  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  church  choirs.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable also  in  the  preparation  of  handbooks  and 
manuals  for  use  in  churches,  Sundaynschools  and 
singing-classes.  His  collections,  from  his  first 
(Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society^a  CoUedion  of 
Church  Music,  Boston,  1821)  to  his  last  (The  Song 
Garden,  1866),  number  more  than  forty.  He  also 
composed  many  hymn  tunes  which  are  still  in  use. 
In  1855  the  University  of  the  Gty  of  New  York 
made  him  a  **  doctor  in  music,"  the  first  degree 
of  the  kind  given  in  the  United  States. 

Bzbuoorapht:  American  Annual  Encydopttdia^  xii.  495- 
600.  New  York,  1873  (contains  a  very  full  list  of  Mason's 
works);  G.  Grove,  DuAionary  of  Muaie  and  MuHeiana, 
ii.  226,  London,  1880;  J.  D.  Champlin  and  W.  F.  Apthorp, 
Cyclopedia  qfMiuic  and  Muticiana,  ii  632-n533,  New  York, 
1893. 

MASORAH,  mOs'o-ra:  The  Jewish  tradition 
regarding  the  textual  readings  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
particular  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 

meaning  by  this  the  consonantal  text. 

Content     After  the  return  from  the  £bdle  the 

of  the      Law  of  Moses  was  the  central  point  of 

Masomh.    the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  an 

absorbing  care  for  the  textual  basis  was 
the  natural  consequence.  Instruction  in  the  Law 
began  in  early  youth,  and  in  the  synagogues  pas- 
sages were  read  from  this  part  of  Scripture,  to 
which  there  came  to  be  added  also  selections  from 
the  prophets.  Very  early  there  were  formulated 
exact  directions  regarding  the  copying  of  the 
Scriptures,  especially  for  the  making  of  synagogue 
rolls.  Soon  there  were  devised  also  checks  in  order 
to  control  in  the  matter  of  accuracy.  The  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  and 
also  of  parts  of  it  were  coimted,  and  note  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  times  single  words  occurred  in  the 
whole  or  in  parts  of  the  volmne.  Thus  the  tradition 
that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  23,203  verses  is 
as  old  as  the  persecution  under  Hadrian.  Moreover, 
peculiarities  were  noted  and  arranged  in  groups,  as 
in  cases  where  marginal  readings  were  preferred 
(see  Keri  and  Kethibh).  In  cases  where  these 
singularities  were  supposed  to  have  particular 
significance,  note  was  made  of  them  so  that  omission 
or  change  became  difficult  or  impossible,  and  some- 
times an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  given. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  suspended  "  mm  "  in  the 
name  "  Manasseh,"  Judges  xviii.  30,  and  the  two 
methods  (scriptio  plena  and  defediva)  of  spelling  the 
proper  name  Ephron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  of  which 
fanciful  explanations  were  given. 


There  is  no  indication  in  the  Talmuds  or  in  the 
older  Midrashim  that  materiab  of  this  sort  were 
committed  to  writing,  but  it  is  presimied  that  they 
were  transmitted  orally,  at  least  until  the  seventh 
century.    The  division  of  the  Law  into  paragraphs 
(in  Palestine  so  as  to  be  read  through  in  three  years, 
in  Babylonia  in  one  year)  and  into 
Oral  Tnui»-  verses  was  known  at  this  early  date, 
mlsswn;    indicated  by  the  290  open  and  379 
Textual     closed  sections.    It  appears  that  af  t«r 
Variatwns.  the  pronunciation   handed  down   by 
tradition  was  indicated  in  the  manu- 
scripts, the  notes  of  peculiarities  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  the  text  began  to  be  written  on 
the  nuugin  of  the  manuscripts  or  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  or  of  the  individual  books,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, on  separate  manuscripts.    The  different  de- 
velopment which  Judaism  underwent  at  home  and 
abrc«d  (in  Palestine  and  Babylonia)  produced  va^ 
riations  and  diversities  in  the  texts,  and  thus  a 
diversity  of  "  authority  "  has  been  produced.    Con- 
cerning these  the  Masorah  is  not  wholly  consistent, 
and  the  older  manuscripts  show  great  varieties  of 
reading.    The  general  agreement  among]most  codices 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  due  to  a  leveling  process 
under  the  influence  of  the  Masoretes.    The  origin  of 
the  three  systems  of  punctuation  known  to  exist 
has  not  with  certainty  been  discovered. 

Masoretic  studies  were  long  prosecuted  in  Ti- 
berias, a  fact  that  is  registered  in  marginal  refer- 
ences on  the  codices  to  the  ''  men  of  Tiberias," 
where  in  particular  the  family  of  Aaron  ben  Moees 
ben  Asher  was  active  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century;  and  the  Masoretic  punctuation  must  have 
taken  shape  there,  at  least  in  its  essentials.  Many 
names  of  noted  Masoretes  are  known. 
Eminent  among  them  the  contemporary  of 
Masoretes  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher,  Moses 
and  Texts,  ben  David  ben  Naphthali,  and  some- 
thing more  than  the  name  of  Moses 
Mo^eh  and  Rabbi  Pintias.  A  manuscript  of  singular 
notoriety  is  also  known  by  name — ^the  Maf^azora 
rabba,  cited  as  early  as  Ben  Naphthali;  and  of  other 
codices  citations  are  extant  which  are  still  of  value. 
The  points  in  which  Ben  Naphthali  differed  from 
Ben  Asher  are  preserved  in  lists  and  in  nimierous 
marginal  notes.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Masoretes  is  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher  (flourished 
at  Tiberias  early  in  the  tenth  century),  who  is 
quoted  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  text;  and 
it  has  been  claimed  that  a  codex  from  his  hand, 
supplied  with  punctuation  and  Masorah,  is  extant 
at  Aleppo.  Modem  textual  criticism  seeks  particu- 
larly to  employ  the  means  left  by  Aaron  ben  Asher. 
After  him  come  the  so-called  Nakdanim  or  punc- 
tuators, eminent  among  whom  are  Moses,  Samson 
(both  called  Nakdan),  and  Jekuthiel  ben  Judah 
ha-Eohen.  Later  copyists  and  granunarians  cite 
them  and  their  model  codices  with  frequency.  Of 
the  Masoretic  handbooks  named  and  cited  since  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most  important 
is  that  called  Okhh  weoklah  {Ochlah  weochJah), 
though  an  older  work  is  the  tract  Sopherim.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  codices  from  Yemen 
which  combine  grammar  with  Masorah. 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim  ibn  Adonijah  undertook  to 
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collect  and  arrange  all  the  material  accessible  to  him 
in  manuscripts,  the  complexity  of  which  task 
only  the  most  expert  can  appreciate. 
MasDxah  The  results  are  employed  in  the  second 
PiarvBy  of  Daniel  Bombeig's  Bibles  (4  vols., 
Magna,  and  Venice,  1524-25),  and  the  text  of  the 
Maxginalis.  Masorah  given  there,  practically  repro- 
duced as  it  is  in  the  later  rabbinic 
Bibles,  must  in  spite  of  its  incompleteness  and  gaps 
be  considered  the  textvs  receplua  of  the  Masorah. 
The  Masorah  is  distinguished  into  Maaarah  parva 
and  moffna  (together  called  Masorah  marginalia). 
In  rabbinic  Bibles  text  and  Targimi  are  printed  in 
parallel  colunms,  between  which  stands  the  Masorah 
parva,  which  concerns  the  Keri  and  gives  the  num- 
ber of  occurrences  of  a  form.  Above  and  below  the 
text  stands  the  Masorah  magna,  which  contains 
references  to  the  parva  and  general  matters  such  as 
concordances  of  words  which  have  certain  peculi- 
arities. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  b  the 
Masorah  finalis,  a  kind  of  lexicon  in  alphabetical 
order  containing  also  references  to  the  Masorah 
marginalis  and  statements  of  differences  between 
Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphthali  and  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  readings.  This  is  practically  the 
arrangement  of  the  manuscripts,  though  there  are 
differences  both  of  content  and  of  order.  That  the 
eastern  or  Babylonian  Jews  differed  in  their  text 
from  the  western  or  Palestinian  Jews  was  known  in 
early  times  only  through  Jacob  ben  Qayyim's  list 
of  216  variants.  It  is  now  known  that  variations 
exist  in  the  Pentateuch  and  concern  vowels  and 
accents,  that  they  show  differences  from  the  Masor- 
etic  tradition,  and  that  the  Orientals  were  not  in 
entire  agreement  with  each  other.  See  Bible 
Text,  I.,  1-2.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  References  to  the  earlier  literature  are 
given  in  Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  xii.  303  sqq.  On  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Maaorah  the  beet  single  work  is  C.  D. 
Ginsbuig,  IntndueUon  to  the  Maa90Teiio(hCrUioal  Edition 


of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pp.  1-468.  London.  1807.  Helpful 
studies  are:  A.  Gelger.  in  JUdieche  Zeitachrift  fOr  Wie- 
eenaehaft  und  Leben,  iii  (18(M-«6).  78-118;  E.  le  Savour- 
eux.  £hidee  hietoriquee  et  exSgitiquee  eur  VA.  T.,  pp.  101- 
224.  Paris.  1887;  I.  Harris,  in  JQR,  i  (1880).  128-142. 
223-267;  W.  Bacher,  in  Winter  and  Wtinsche.  Die  jUdi- 
eche  LittenUur,  ii.  121-132.  Treves.  1804;  idem,  in  JQR,  iii 
(1801).  785-700.  Elias  Levita's  work,  Sepher  maaeoreth 
ha^maeeoreth  was  published.  Venice.  1536,  Basel.  1530. 
cf.  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  The  Maeeoreth  hannaeeoreth  of  Eliaa 
LevitOj  ...  in  Hebrew  with  Eng.  tranel.  and  .  .  .  Notea, 
London,  1867;  idem.  The  Maeeorah  CompiUdfrom  MS8, 
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L  The  Doctrine. — 1.  The  Kama 
subject  of  consideration  is  the  history  of  the  idea  of 
eacrifioe  as  an  element  of  Christian  worship — an 
idea  connected  specially  with  the  name  ''  mass/' 
given  to  the  ceremony  which  the  Roman  Church  in 
other  connection  calls  "  commimion  "  and  the  Greek 
Church  calls  leiUmrgia  (earlier  koini>ma  and  aynaxia). 
The  Greek  Church  also  imports  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
but  less  absolutely  than  the  Roman.  Neither 
Church  has  forgotten  the  name  "  Eucharist,"  but 
it  serves  more  as  a  dogmatic  than  as  the  cultic 


2.  Liturgies  Outside  of  Rome. 
Genend  (Character  and  Relations  ( 1 1 ). 
The  Sources  (|  2). 

3.  The  Supplanting  of  the  non-Roman 
Liturgies  by  the  Roman. 

Africa,  Spain.  Milan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain (I  1). 
France  and  Germany  (|  2). 

4.  The  Development  of  the  Roman  Mass 
after  Gregory  1. 

Certain  Additions  (|  1). 
The  Roman  Missal  (i  2). 

5.  The  Withholding  of  the  Chip. 

6.  Kinds  of  Masses. 

7.  Modem  Procedure  in  the  Mass. 

designation  of  the  mystery.  Roman  Catholic 
theology  distinguishes  between  the  "  Eucharist  as 
sacrament  '*  and  the  "  Eucharist  as  sacrifice."  The 
following  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mass 
should  be  compared  with  the  articles  Lord's 
Supper  and  Transubstantiation;  special  articles 
like  Epiklesis,  Kiss  or  Peace,  etc.,  may  also  be 
consulted. 

The  English  "  mass  "  comes  from  the  Latin  mtssa. 
How  early  the  latter  was  used  to  designate  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  is  uncertain.    The  first  to  re- 
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mark  on  the  expression  is  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636), 
who  says  that  "  missa  is  the  time  of  sacrifice,  when 
the  catechumens  are  dismissed  .  .  . 
1.  Etymol-  and  for  this  reason  is  it  called  miasa, 
ogy  and  because  those  who  are  not  yet  regen- 
Meanlstf .  erated  can  not  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar  "  (EtymologiiB  vi.  19). 
He  clearly  understands  mtssa  as  equivalent  to 
tnisno  with  the  meaning  "  dismissal,"  and  he  is 
right  in  so  far  as  he  conceives  of  miasa  as  a  noun. 
Explanations  which  make  it  a  participle,  connecting 
it  with  the  formula  of  dismissal  {Ite,  miasa  eat)  and 
completing  the  latter  by  supplying  oratio  or  hostia 
("  the  prayer  or  the  sacrifice  has  been  sent  [to  God, 
by  an  angel] ")  or  concio  {**  the  assembly  is  dis- 
missed ")  are  to  be  rejected.  Isidore's  interpreta- 
tion, however,  may  be  called  in  question.  Probably 
miaaa  as  a  by-form  of  miasio  has  two  meanings,  one 
in  which  it  signifies  the  rite  of  dismissal  and  another 
in  which  it  serves  as  translation  of  the  Greek 
leilourgiaf  and  only  in  the  latter  sense  is  miaaa  the 
mass.  It  is  used  from  the  fourth  century  and  prob- 
ably earlier  for  all  sorts  of  divine  service,  especially 
for  ritual  ceremonies  in  the  church,  therein  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  leitourgia,  which  meant  first  a 
public  service  at  Athens  performed  by  the  richer 
citizens  for  the  community,  then  any  public  service 
or  work  and  specially  the  public  service  of  the  gods, 
whence  it  was  transferred  in  Christian  usage  to 
the  service  or  ministry  of  priests  (Septuagint)  and 
public  worship  generally,  more  particularly  to  the 
Eucharist.  It  thiis  approximates  to  the  English 
"  mission,"  which  is  the  duty  or  service  on  which 
one  is  sent.  Against  the  interpretation  **  dismissal " 
and  the  connection  with  /te,  miaaa  eat  is  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  The  Greek  Church  had  its 
apolyaia,  corresponding  to  the  Ite,  miaaa  eat,  but  it 
did  not  transfer  the  name  to  the  entire  service, 
as  would  be  expected  if  the  Latin  Church  did  so, 
since  the  litui^ical  terminology  of  the  two  Churches 
is  essentially  parallel.  If  the  Latin  miaaa  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  leitourgia,  the  Latin  Church 
has  no  parallel  expression  for  leUourffia.  Silvia  of 
Aquitaine  (later  fourth  century)  repeatedly  uses 
miasa  for  the  dismissal  ('^apolyaia),  but  also  in 
connections  where  it  clearly  means  the  entire  service 
{^leitourgia;  cf.  Peregrinatto  Silvictf  ed.  G.  F. 
Gamurrini,  pp.  82,  87,  99,  101,  Rome,  1888).  Proof 
of  a  like  use  of  the  word  after  400  is  given  by  Rott- 
manner.  The  distinction  between  the  miaaa 
catechumenorum  and  miaaa  fiddium  in  the  sense  of  a 
twofold  ''  mass  "  was  first  made  probably  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Ivo  of  Chartres);  miaaa  in  these 
phrases,  at  any  rate  in  the  passages  thus  far  cited, 
means  simply  "  dismissal." 

2.  New  Testament  and  Sarly  OathoUo  Ideas: 
The  Lord,  when  he  foimded  the  Supper,  neither  per- 
formed nor  instituted  a  sacrificial  act.    All  that  he 
did  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  was  directed  to  the 
disciples ;  in  the  later  terminology  it  indicated  a  sac- 
rament, not  a  sacrifice.    But  it  had 
1.  The  Kew  reference  to  his  death  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
Testament,  was  intended  to  impress  upon  the  dis- 
ciples that  he  in  his  death  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant,  wherein  the  new  cove- 
nant was  made  perfect.     It  was  in  connection  with 


the  cup  that  the  thought  of  sacrifice  first  entered, 
this  act  having  a  somewhat  different  significance 
from  that  with  the  bread  (cf.  C.  von  Weizsacker, 
Apoaioliachea  ZeiUiUer,  pp.  576-577,  Freibiug,  1890). 
Paul,  the  oldest  witness  (cf.  Luke  xrii.  19-20; 
Matt.  xxvi.  26,  sqq.  and  Mark  xiv.  22  sqq.,  repre- 
sent a  later  tradition),  applies  the  bread  or  the 
"body"  to  the  congregation,  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  represent  their  communion  (koinOnia) 
with  one  another  and  with  their  Head  when  they 
break  it  together,  and  prove  themselves  the  '*  body 
of  Christ "  (cf .  the  course  of  thought  in  I  Cor.  xL 
20  sqq.;  also  xii.  13,  27;  CoL  i.  18,  ii.  19;  Eph.  i. 
23).  The  thought  of  Jesus  may  have  been  that 
even  in  the  futiu«,  when  his  followers  broke  the 
bread  in  his  memory,  he  would  be  with  them,  would 
himself  '*  nourish "  them  as  if  he  were  present  "  in 
the  body."  His  own  have  his  "  body,"  that  is, 
himself,  always  with  them  like  bread  for  their  nour- 
ishment. His  act  corresponded  in  ritual  form  to 
the  promise  of  Matt,  xviii.  20.  The  counterpart 
to  the  ''  body  "  in  the  second  transaction  b  not 
the  "  blood,"  but  the  "  new  covenant."  The  Lord 
did  not  offer  his  "  flesh,"  but  his  "  body  "-^t  was 
a  change  of  far-reaching  consequences  when  the 
Church  be^m  to  talk  of  the  "  flesh  "  instead  of  the 
"  body  "—and  he  did  not  offer  his  "  blood  "  but  the 
"  new  covenant."  Paul  speaks  nowhere  of  drinking 
the  "  blood,"  but  always  of  the  "  cup."  So  far  as 
he  sets  the  acts  with  the  bread  and  the  cup  parallel, 
he  seems  to  bring  the  latter  into  relation  with  the 
"  one  spirit "  of  the  coi^regation  (I  Cor.  xii.  13, 
which  really  proves  only  that  Paul  did  not  have  a 
"  dogma  "  about  the  Supper).  If  the  thought  of 
Jesus  were  as  just  stated,  this  in  connection  with  the 
"  cup  of  the  covenant,"  which  was  made  by  the 
"  blood,"  by  a  sacrifice,  could  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  had  some,  though  a  limited, 
resemblance  to  a  sacrificial  meal.  Paul  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  and  the 
sacrificial  meals  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (I  Cor. 
X.  18  sqq.);  but  this  must  not  be  pressed.  Paul  has 
in  mind  here  only  the  close  relationship  of  the 
participants  to  one  another  in  case  of  the  Jews,  the 
relationship  with  their  gods  in  case  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  10  sqq.)  the 
combination  between  the  celebration  of  the  Supper 
and  the  sacrificial  meal  is  developed  further.  The 
conception  that "  we  [the  Christians]  have  an  altar," 
from  which  others  may  not  eat,  is  not  expressed  by 
Paul,  though  he  may  have  suggested  it.  Just  how 
far  the  idea  of  the  writer  went  is  not  made  plain. 
His  thought  may  have  been  that  the  congregation 
of  Jesus  '*  ate  "  directly  from  the  cross  as  its  altar, 
that  it  continually  renewed  a  "  sacrificial  meal  "  in 
addition  to  the  "  offering  once  for  all."  But  he  may 
have  meant  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  congre- 
gation renewed  the  "  sacrifice "  in  ctiltio-com- 
memorative  manner,  that  the  eucharistic  ceremony 
was  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken  place  on  Calvary. 
In  any  case  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how 
easily  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  passed 
over  into  that  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  even  of  a  sacri- 
ficial act.  That  it  eventually  became  only  a  sort  of 
dramatic  memorial  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus 
is  easUy  comprehended. 
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In  the  Didache  the  ceremony  in  all  its  relations  is 
called  uniformly  h&  thusia  (xiv.  1,  2) — a  real  "  offer- 
ing/' but  it  is  not  made  plain  whether  anything 
more  than  prayers  and  alms  is  meant,  imless,  pos- 
sibly, xiv.  3  gives  a  hint  by  citing  Mai.  i.  11.  Justin 
applies  this  passage  to  the  bread  and 
2.  Further  the   cup  (Trypho,  xxviii.-xxix.,   xli.. 

Develop-  cxvi.-cxvii.).  If  the  Didache  is  by  one 
mant.  writer,  it  must  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
been  separated  (see  Aoape).  How  early  and  where 
this  first  happened  is  not  certain.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  may  presuppose  the  separation.  Jus- 
tin attests  it  for  Rome  (7  Apol.  Ixv.).  It  can  hardly 
have  been  due  to  purely  practical  considerations;  a 
tendency  to  ideaUzation  must  have  given  the  first 
impulse.  Most  probably,  in  course  of  time,  perhaps 
under  Paul's  influence  in  the  fir^t  instance,  the 
ceremony  in  reference  to  the  "  body  of  Christ  "  and 
the  "  new  covenant  in  his  blood  "  took  on  such  a 
character  that  **  one  bread  "  (I  Cor.  x.  17)  and 
"  one  cup  "  were  set  apart  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  so  superior  to  all  other  bread  and  wine,  which 
served  merely  to  satisfy  natiual  needs,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  separate  the  agape  and  the 
Supper.  When  the  tendency  to  such  a  separation 
had  once  developed,  a  new  conception  of  the  **  this 
do  "  (Umto  poieite)  was  made  easy.  Neither  Jesus 
nor  Paul  thought  of  the  words  as  a  command  to 
"  offer "  anything.  But  as  early  as  the  second 
century  the  poieite  was  interpreted  as  ''  offer."  Of 
course  "  to  do  something  "  can  acquire  the  meaning 
"  to  offer  "  only  from  the  connection  (as  when  the 
thought  is  to  "  do  something  to  God,"  expressed  or 
implied;  cf.  Ex.  xii.  47  sqq.,  Septuagint,  where 
poiein  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  ^asah),  and  the 
use  of  "  eat  "  before  and  after  the  "  this  do  "  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
effective  impxilse  came  from  the  effort  to  accommo- 
date early  Christian  concepts  to  Greco-Roman 
thought.  The  "  new  covenant  "  was  wholly  un- 
familiar to  non-Jews.  The  Latins  translated  it 
novum  testamentum,  not  novum  fcsduSy  and  the 
Greeks  too,  for  the  most  part,  imderstood  the 
diathike  as  a  last  will  and  testament  prescribing 
doctrines  and  ordinances,  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
Eucharist.  The  contents  of  the  cup  now  come  to  the 
foreground.  Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  had  spoken  of 
the  wine,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
former  thought  of  the  wine  as  representing  his 
blood.  But  the  notion  of  sacrifice  called  up  the 
thought  of  his  blood,  and  it  was  an  intelligible  idea 
that  he  sealed  the  covenant  by  a  holy  drink.  The 
blood  thus  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  cove- 
nant in  the  second  part  of  the  Supper.  The  notion 
of  the  "  wine-blood  "  brought  with  it  that  of  the 
"  bread-flesh."  To  be  sure,  people  still  said  "  body  " 
(soma),  but  they  thought  "  flesh."  The  twofold 
conception  of  Jesus  that  his  followers  would  always 
have,  and  commemorate  both  his  living  presence 
among  them  and  the  new  covenant  with  God,  be- 
came transformed  into  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
was  present  in  twofold  manner,  viz.,  that  one  saw 
his  flesh  in  the  bread  and  his  blood  in  the  cup.  It 
was  then  almost  inevitable  that  the  ancient  mind 
should  conceive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  myste- 


rious sacrificial  institution.  It  is  possible  that  even 
in  the  second  century  the  development  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  conception  of  a  sacrificial  meal.  But  the 
association  of  ideas  must  soon  have  led  farther. 
That  in  the  second  century  and  perhaps  from  the 
beginning  the  Eucharist  had  in  a  certain  sense  the 
character  of  a  sacrificial  act  is  not  contested.  It 
was  called  "  Eucharist "  because  of  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving,  and  early  Christianity  designated 
prayer  as  "  offering."  Also  the  agape  was  held  with 
gifts  of  the  rich,  which  were  brought  as  "  offerings  " 
(proaphorai)  before  God  and  consecrated  to  God. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  was 
separated  from  the  "  conmion  meal "  (the  agape), 
the  "  elements  "  were  furnished  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  such  profusion  that  a  considerable  surplus 
remained  for  the  poor  and  the  clergy.  Such  gifts 
of  the  congregation  were  consecrated  by  prayer  and 
passed  as  "  offerings."  Hdfling  and  others  main- 
tain that  "  offering  "  in  connection  with  the  Supper 
means  no  more  than  prayers  and  alms  till  the  third 
century.  But  once  the  ideas  of  the  "  body  and 
covenant  "  were  displaced  by  the  "  flesh  and  blood," 
the  thoughts  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  was  essentially 
a  sacrifice  must  have  entered.  A  time  when  sacrifice 
was  everywhere  a  living  institution  of  the  cult, 
while  it  noted  the  symbolism  and  spirituality  of  all 
Christian  worship  in  the  eucharistic  service,  could 
not  fail  to  discern  also  in  it  the  thought  of  an  offer- 
ing of  Christ  beside  the  offerings  of  prayer  and  alms. 

The  important  aouroes  after  the  Didache  are  Justin, 
Ignatius,  Irensua,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
For  Justin,  taking  all  in  all.  the  Eucharist  was  a  "  sacri- 
fice "  {Trypho,  xxviii.-zxix.,  xli.,  cxvi.-cxvii.;   /  Apol,  Ixv.- 

Ixvi.).     Ignatius    speaks   of    the    Eucharist 

8-  The      and  prayer  (euchariatia  and  proMticfii)  as  two 

Sonroes.     things  ("  Smymseans."  vii.  1),  and  the  former 

"  u  the  flesh  which  suffered  [aarx  pathotua] 
of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  He  does  not  directly  call  the 
Eucharist  a  sacrifice.  But  he  knows  an  altar  of  the  congre- 
gation ("  Philadelphians,"  iv.;  "  Trallians,"  viL  2).  the  con- 
gregation itself  is  the  temple  and  altar  of  God,  and  the  true 
priest  in  it  is  Jesus  ("  Magnesians,"  vii.  2;  "  Philadelphians," 
iz.  1).  His  thought  is  that  Jesus,  in  that  he  is  present  at 
the  Eucharist  as  the  "  flesh  which  suffered,"  presents  him- 
self here  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  living,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  God.  Irensus  in  the  passage  which  needs  chiefly 
to  be  considered  (Hctr.,  iv.  29-32)  is  writing  from  the  apo- 
logetic side  and  makes  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Eucharist.  But  he  applies  the  prophecy  of 
Mai.  L  10-11  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  calls  the  "  body  " 
and  "  blood  of  Christ "  the  '*  offering  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  and,  later,  the  "  pure  sacrifice."  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  had  little  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  except  as  a  meal;  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
it  as  sacrifice  at  all,  they  set  forth  no  theory.  Clement  often 
speaks  of  the  "  offerings  "  of  Christians,  meaning  prayer 
and  alms.  But  he  calls  the  Eucharist  the  "  offering " 
{proMphora;  Strom.,  i.  19),  meaning  the  entire  ceremony  col- 
lectively. Tertullian,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  sacrifices  " 
or  "  offering! "  of  the  Christians,  generally  means  prayers. 
But  there  are  passages  where  he  applies  to  the  Supper  as  a 
whole  the  expressions  "  sacrifice,"  "  offering,"  or  **  to  offer  " 
(De  ctdtu  feminarumy  ii.  11;  Ad  uxorem^  n.  8;  and  elsewhere). 
Only  Ds  oratione,  xix.,  however,  can  be  adduced  as  direct 
proof  that  he  does  not  restrict  "  offering  "  to  prayers,  alms, 
and  the  like.  This  passage  assumes  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  Eucharist  is  a  unit,  and  that  it  necessarily  closes  with 
the  "  reception  "  of  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Its  significance 
lies  in  a  distinction  between  the  "  prayers  of  the  sacri- 
fices "  (plural)  and  **  participation  in  the  sacrifice  "  (singu- 
lar). To  be  sure  it  proves  in  itself  no  more  than  that  Ter- 
tullian knew  of  the  view  of  the  Supper  as  a  sacrificial  meal. 
But  taking  it  with  the  expressions  of  earlier  writers,  it  is 
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probable  tb»t  ha  had  also  in  mind  a  ■acrificia]  offering  of 
tha  body  of  the  Lord.  TertuUian  is  tha  fint  to  apeak  of 
"  offarinca  "  or  "  ■aerifioea  "  for  tha  dead  (i>e  corona,  iii.; 
D*  monooamia,  z.;  Do  exhortatioru  caolitalia,  id,).  It  ia  un- 
oertain  jiiat  how  thay  were  carried  out;  but  the  thoiisbt  liera 
oan  not  be  merely  that  of  ghrinc  thanka. 

8.  Patristio  T«aohizi«s:  By  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(d.  258)  and  Origen  (d.  251)  the  apostolic  congrega- 
tion had  been  oiganixed  into  a  single  Churc^  luid 
the  elaboration  of  "  dogmas "  was  soon  mAlring 
rapid  strides.  Not  many  new  ideas  were  propounded, 
however;  the  chief  characteristic  was  a  fixing  and 
systematizing  process  exercised  upon  concepts 
already  at  haiid.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no> 
where  a  logical  progress  of  thought,  but  was  con- 
ditioned by  fixed  rites  and  absolutely  binding  words, 
with  which  a  multitude  of  individual  opinions  was 
interwoven.  The  ceremony  early  became  a  mystery. 
From  about  200  also  the  notion  of  a  privileged 
priesthood  stood  in  the  backgroimd.  Furthermore, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  sacrifice  was  everywhere  a  vital 
institution  of  public  life.  Everybody  knew  what  a 
"  sacrifice  "  was.  But  when  the  "  Christian  sacri- 
fice "  was  the  only  one  remaining,  there  arose  need 
of  explanations  and  "  doctrines."  At  this  very 
time,  however,  other  dogmatic  problems  claimed 
attention.  Thus  different  factors  worked  together 
to  the  detriment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of 
the  Eucharist  from  Cyprian— probably  because  he 
has  left  a  much  fuller  exposition  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  than  earlier  writers.  The  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  spread  of  the  custom  of  celebrating 
the  Supper  with  water  instead  of  wine, 
1.  Oyprlan  which  Cyprian  treats  at  great  length 
aad  Origen.  in  his  sixty-third  letter  (Ad  CcBcUium). 
He  sets  forth  here  a  theory  of  the 
Supper  as  sacrifice,  with  certain  limitations,  which 
was  probably  widely  held.  In  the  most  varied 
terms  he  designates  the  transaction  with  the  cup 
and  the  entire  ceremony  as  a  "  sacrifice  "  and  an 
**  offering."  When  Jesus  poured  the  wine  into  the 
cup  he  fulfilled  a  whole  cycle  of  prophecies  which  all 
looked  forward  to  his  suffering  and  redemption 
through  his  blood  (chaps,  iii.  sqq.) .  Jesus  offered  the 
Supper  as  ''  sacrifice  "  to  God  (chap.  xiv.).  The 
wine  "  expresses  the  blood  of  Christ "  (chap,  xi.),  and 
the  Supper  is  the  "  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
(chaps,  ix.,  XV.).  The  mixing  of  wine  and  water  in 
the  cup  is  interpreted  mystically,  the  water  repre- 
senting the  congregation  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.) .  Cyprian 
is  still  able  to  define  the  import  of  the  sacrifice  as 
"  thanks,"  but  the  thought  prevails  with  him  that 
the  petition  is  promoted  by  the  **  memorial  of  the 
passion  of  Christ "  (i.  e.,  the  Supper),  although  he 
nowhere  speaks  directly  of  a  "  propitiatory  "  effect 
of  the  eucharistio  offering.  Nor  does  he  express  the 
thought  that  the  "  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  in  an  independent  sense; 
it  is  such  only  in  relation  to  the  **  representative 
sacrifice  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Origen  was  less  of 
a  hierarch  than  Cyprian.  The  latter  apparently 
thought  a  "priest"  necessary.    Origen  does  not  I 


deny  the  importance  of  the  priest,  but  he  bases  it  on 
the  need  of  ''  order  "  and  the  priest's  personal  gifts. 
He  believes  that "  everyone  "  can  sacrifice.  He  has 
gone  a  step  beyond  any  extant  expression  of  Cyp- 
rian's in  that  he  attributes  "  atocJng  "  efficacy  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  As  theologian  he  was  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  a  "  higher  "  sense,  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  he  sought  in  the  Eucharist  and 
sacrifice  as  everywhere  else.  All  sacrifice  has  the 
aim  of  cteansing  from  sin  (Ham,  in  Num.,  x.  2;  Horn, 
xxiv.  1).  What  the  Old-Testament  sacrifices  merely 
prefigured  became  truth  in  Christ's  death.  But 
Origen  regarded  Christ's  sacrifice  and  high-priest- 
hood, not  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  as  continuing. 
Christ  continually  sacrifices  and  intercedes  for  the 
faithful  in  heaven,  at  the  altar  of  heaven;  and 
Origen  inferred  from  the  Old-Testament  type  that 
Christ  sacrifices  in  heaven  with  the  coals  from  our 
altar  and  with  the  incense  from  our  hands  (cf.  Horn, 
in  Lev.,  ix.  8).  It  is  hardly  credible  that  Origen  did 
not  have  in  mind  here  the  "  body  and  blood  of 
Christ"  in  the  Eucharist.  Elsewhere  (Contra 
Cdaum,  viii.  33)  he  says  that  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  not  mere  bread,  but  also  a  "  body  .  .  . 
a  holy  thing  which  sanctifies  those  who  use  it  with 
right  intention."  It  is  true  that  Origen  nowhere 
actually  sets  forth  a  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
an  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he  shows 
clearly  enough  that  it  had  such  significance  for  him 
(cf.  Horn,  in  Lev.,  xiii.  3).  He  sometimes  alludes  to 
an  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
According  to  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  Origen 
could  have  conceived  only  of  a  symbolic  "  offering  " 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  his  seeing  in  it  a  "  commemorative  "  re- 
newal of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 

Ambrose  and  Augustine  brought  together  two 
ideas  which  before  them  had  been  ciurent  sepa- 
rately; that  is,  they  connected  the  thought  of  the 
"  body  of  Christ,"  which  is  sacrificed,  with  Chris- 
tians   themselves    individually    and    collectively, 

Augustine     direcUy     combining     the 

2.  Ambrose  former  with   the   conception    of   the 

and        Church    as    the    "body    of   Christ." 

Augustine.  Thereby   the   sense   of  the  duty   of 

Christians  to  present  themselves,  their 
thoughts  and  works,  and  their  whole  life  to  God  as 
the  weightiest  sacrifice,  came  into  close  connection 
with  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  sacrifice. 
What  Origen  was  able  to  connect  with  the  Supper 
only  by  the  medium  of  allegory,  these  two  Western 
Fathers  regarded  as  the  content  and  import  of  the 
sacred  act.  Thus  they  gave  the  church  ceremony  a 
practical  significance  which  tended  to  counteract 
the  superstitious  notions  of  mere  sacramental  magic. 
Of  course  the  thought  of  the  "  blood  of  Christ " 
received  their  attention.  Ambrose  says  that  the 
''  flesh  of  the  Savior  "  has  its  significance  "  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body,"  his  blood  was  poured  out 
"  for  our  soul."  Augustine  interprets  the  pouring 
of  the  wine  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant  as  a 
figiue  of  the  "  shedding  "  of  the  blood.  But  the 
most  important  thing  with  each  is  that  he  brings 
closely  together  the  two  acts,  of  priest  and  of  con- 
gregation, since  this  lessened  the  danger  that  the 
Supper  as  a  sacrifice  should  be  set  apart  and  become 
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a  piirely  hierurgic  transaction.  For  Ambrose  it  will 
suffice  to  cite  merely  the  Enarratio  in  Psalm  xxxviii., 
noe.  25,  26.  He  says  that  the  "  priests  "  ofiFer  the 
"  body  of  Christ,"  i.  e.,  the  elements  with  their  true 
content  perceived  by  faith,  viz.,  '*  Christ  himself." 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  for  Ambrose  this,  that 
Christ  continually  offers  to  God  in  heaven  the 
"  perfect  man,"  i.  e.,  the  Christian  who  has  actually 
received  Christ  at  the  hands  of  the  priest.  Ambrose 
regards  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  as  "  medi- 
cine ";  the  conception  of  a  **  sacrificial  meal "  has 
quite  disappeared.  With  Augustine  {De  dvitate  Dei, 
X.  4  sqq.)  a  sacrifice  is  something  which  is  addressed 
to  God  that  we  may  have  close  connection  with 
God.  Every  "  visible  sacrifice"  is  only  a  "sacra- 
ment of  an  invisible  sacrifice."  The  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ  makes  it  possible  that  "  the  congre- 
gation of  saints  be  presented  a  general  sacrifice  to 
God  by  the  great  high  priest,  who  also  in  his  passion 
sacrificed  himself  for  us  that  we  might  be  the  body 
of  so  great  a  head."  The  thought  that  the  "  body 
of  Christ  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  Church — "  in 
a  sacrament " — and  the  question,  whether  merely 
bread  and  wine  or  a  wonder  in  reference  to  the  real 
body  of  Christ  constituted  the  sacrament,  are  dis- 
cussed further  in  Sermon  cclxxii.  In  Contra  Fans- 
turn  Manichcnim,  xx.  15  sqq.,  all  of  Augustine's 
thoughts  on  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  sununed  up. 
The  influence  of  both  Ambrose  and  Augustine  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  has  always 
been  great.  And  the  rich  subjective  passion- 
mysticism  which  Roman  Catholicism  connects  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Ambrosian-Augustinian  tradition. 

Passing  over  the  theologians  of  the  next  two 
centuries,  at  the  boundary  between  the  patristic  and 
the  medieval  time  stands  Gregory  the  Great,  theo- 
logically without  originah'ty,  yet  by  his  position  one 
of  the  greatest  of  teachers,  and  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  popular,  pastoral  manner 
8.  GreflToryin  which,  with  citation  of  many  ex- 
the  Oreat.  amples  preferably  from  his  own  Imowl- 
edge  and  experience,  he  expounded 
what  seemed  to  him  of  most  practical  importance. 
The  official  dogmas  are  not  prominent  in  his  works. 
But  questions  of  the  cult  and  of  the  spiritual  dis- 
cipline interested  him  both  as  preacher  and  writer. 
He  considers  it  fully  settled  how  one  should  think 
about  sacrifice.  In  the  Horn,  in  Evangdia  (II., 
xxxvii.  7)  he  treats  of  the  significance  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass  for  **  absolution,"  for  release  from 
the  effects  of  any  fault.  A  "  legation  "  must  be 
sent  to  God  and  works  of  mercy  shown  to  him, 
but  before  all  "let  us  offer  on  his  altar  the  sac- 
rifices [hostiaal  of  propitiation;  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  sacred  altar,  offered  with  tears  and  benevo- 
lence of  mind,  pleads  especially  for  our  absolution, 
because  he  who,  having  risen  from  the  dead,  now  no 
longer  dies,  still  in  this  dies  again  for  us  in  his  mys- 
tery. For  as  often  as  we  offer  to  him  the  sacrifice  of 
his  passion,  so  often  do  we  renew  for  ourselves  his 
passion  for  our  absolution."  Especially  celebrated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  certain  remarks  of  Greg- 
ory's in  the  "  Dialogues  "  (iv.  58,  59).  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  departed  souls,  prisoners,  etc.,  and  says  it  is 


better  "  to  die  free  than  to  seek  freedom  after 
chains."  So  he  commends  "  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
tears  to  God  and  to  offer  daily  the  sacrifice  of  his 
flesh  and  blood.  For  that  victim  especially  saves 
the  soul  from  everlasting  death  which  by  a  mystery 
renews  for  us  that  death  of  the  only  b^otten,  who 
...  in  himself  living  inmiortal  and  incorruptible  is 
sacrificed  again  for  us  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacred 
offering.  For  his  body  is  taken  there,  his  flesh  is 
broken  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  his  blood  is 
poured  not  on  the  hands  of  unbelievers  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  faithful.  So  let  us  appreciate  what 
this  sacrifice  for  us  is,  which  imitates  for  our  abso- 
lution the  passion  of  the  only  begotten  son.  For 
who  of  the  faithful  can  doubt  that  in  the  very  hour 
of  the  sacrifice  the  heavens  are  opened  to  the  voice 
of  the  priest,  that  a  choir  of  angels  attends  that 
m3rstery  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  lowest  are  joined 
with  the  highest,  the  earth  with  the  heavens,  and 
that  one  thing  is  done  by  those  visible  and  in- 
visible?" 

The  ideas  of  the  East  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  West  between  300  and  600. 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  (Demonatraiio  evangdica,  i,  10) 
conceives  of  the  Eucharist  as  self-evidently  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrificial  act.    If  Christ  on  the  cross  was 

the  predicted  atoning  sacrifice  for  Jews 
4.  The  and  Gentiles,  then  both  as  Christians 
Baat.       attain  forgiveness  of  their  sins  "  by 

daily  making  mention  of  his  body  and 
blood."  Christ's  sacrifice  was  made  once  for  all, 
but  he  has  commanded  us  to  "  offer  a  memorial  of 
it  to  God  perpetually."  Eusebius's  idea  of  the 
ceremony  as  a  sacrifice  was  purely  representative. 
He  considers  the  ritual  part  as  exclusively  hieruigio 
and  interprets  only  the  incensing  as  a  sacrifice  of 
Christians.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  25) 
the  "  gifts  "  are  fixed  requirements  for  the  Euchar- 
ist and  the  support  of  clergy  and  widows.  The 
"  offering  of  the  Eucharist  "  (ii.  57)  depends  on  the 
"  gifts,"  since  the  "  sacrifice  "  follows  after  they  have 
been  made.  Book  viii.  12  gives  the  first  complete 
liturgy.  As  in  Justin,  the  entire  ceremony  is  thought 
of  as  "  sacrifice,"  in  which  the  "  offering  "  has  a 
special  place.  The  offering  of  the  body  and  blood 
signifies  also  "  thanks."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  calls 
the  elements  a  "  spiritual  sacrifice  "  and  a  "  sacri- 
fice of  propitiation "  ("  Catechetical  Mysteries," 
v.  8).  When  "  the  holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  has 
been  made,"  we  offer  to  God,  in  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted, "  Christ  slain  for  our  sins,  propitiating  the 
benevolent  God  for  them  and  for  us  "  (v.  9).  A 
definite  theory  of  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice  is 
sought  in  vain  in  Cyril,  Eusebius,  and  the  other 
Fathers  of  the  time.  Evidently  the  thought  of  the 
Supper  as  a  meal  counted  for  more  in  the  specula- 
tion of  the  East  than  of  the  West,  but  perhaps  not 
in  popular  interest.  The  recollection  of  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  in  the 
West.  Little  attenlpt  was  made  to  explain  what  a 
sacrifice  is  or  what  there  is  sacrificial  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools 
are  in  accord  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifice  as  an  act. 

Apart  from  sermons  and  the  productions  of  the 
mystagogical  literature  (see  Mtbtagooic  Thboi«- 
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oot)  neither  East  nor  West  produced  a  special 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist.  Even  Chryscstom,  who 
is  called  doctor  euchariaticB,  did  not  write  one.  His 
exposition  both  of  sacrifice  and  the  Eucharist  is 

found  in  his  homiletical  and  exegetical 

6.  Ohryu*  works.     He  is  more  occupied  with  the 

ostom.     thought  of  a ' '  mystery  "  in  general  and 

with  that  of  a  "  meal  *'  (trophi)  than 
with  that  of  sacrifice.  His  language  is  baldly  realis- 
tic— ^the  blood  "  reddens  "  the  altar  or  the  tongue 
(cf.  Horn,  xxiv.,  in  I  Car.,  no.  1,  MPG,  hri.  200; 
Horn.  Ixxxii.,  in  MaU.,  no.  6,  MPO,  Iviii.  743;  De 
aacerdotio,  iii.  4,  MPO,  xtviii.  642;  Ad  iUufninandoa 
catecheaea,  ii.  2,  MPG,  xlix.  234)— and  he  uses  the 
epithets  "  awful "  and  "  fearful "  much  more  often 
than  his  predecessors.  He  feels  fully  the  horror  of 
the  thought  that  a  real  body  and  real  blood  are 
present  instead  of  the  apparent  bread  and  wine. 
Reflection  on  the  "  horror  of  the  blood  *'  appears  first 
in  the  East  in  the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  aacramentia 
(vi.  3)  belonging  to  the  early  fifth  century  (see  be- 
low, II.,  2,  §  2).  But  while  here  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  supposed  benefit  to  us  when  the  blood  is  offered 
in  a  *'  similitude/'  Chrysostom  remarks  that  Christ 
was  the  first  to  drink  his  blood  (Horn.  Ixxxii.,  in 
MaU.,  no.  1,  MPG,  Iviii.  739).  Compared  with  later 
theories  of  the  "  killing "  or  "  destruction  "  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  (see  below,  S,  §  3) 
Chrysostom's  words  are  very  mild.  They  express 
rhetorical  pathos  more  than  dogmatic  theories.  In 
so  far  as  he  considers  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  he 
makes  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  only  a  "  symbol "  of 
it.  The  "  sacrificial  act  "  has  only  spiritual  refer- 
ence to  Calvary.  Chrysostom,  furthermore,  is  the 
first  distinct  witness  to  the  custom  which  ultimately 
led  almost  to  a  separation  of  the  "  mass  "  and  the 
"  communion."  He  makes  it  plain  that  many  came 
to  the  service,  but  went  away  before  the  communion, 
and  he  condemns  the  practise  in  strong  terms  (Horn. 
Hi.,  in  Eph.,  no.  4,  MPG,  Ixii.  29;  De  incomprehen- 
9ibilitate  Dei  naturoB,  iii.  6,  MPG,  xlviii.  72^726). 
That  he  regarded  the  "  sacrifice  "  and  the  com- 
munion (meUdSpeis)  as  two  separable  acts  and  the 
former  as  a  purely  "  priestly  "  function  is  clear. 

4.  Kedleval  Theories :  In  the  West  the  theologi- 
cal treatment  of  the  mass  underwent  no  essential 
change  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Scholasticism 
merely  systematized  the  earlier  conceptions.  But 
certain  practical  factors  had  a  greater  influence  in 

the  West  than  in  the  East.    It  must 

1.  Praotioal  have  lowered  the  sacrament  in  the 

Factors,    popular  estimation  when  it  began  to 

be  offered  for  personal  ends.  As  early 
as  the  sacramentary  named  after  Gregory  the  Great 
and  certainly  containing  material  from  him  (see 
below,  II.,  1,  §  3)  there  are  masses  for  cattle  pesti- 
lence, droughts  and  floods,  storms,  times  of  war, 
and  sickness.  Masses  were  said  for  the  king,  for 
monasteries,  for  priests,  for  travelers,  and  for  the 
oppressed  and  troubled.  As  the  number  of  oc- 
casions was  multiplied  the  belief  sprang  up  that 
there  was  efficacy  in  the  number  of  masses.  A 
single  mass  no  longer  counted  for  much.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  generally 
celebrated  on  Sundays  and  the  anniversaries  of 
martyrs;  only  in  particular  places,  as  North  Africa, 


did  the  communion  take  place  daily.  But  the  latter 
custom  soon  spread.  In  the  fifth  century  we  meet 
with  several  masses  on  the  same  day.  The  nimiber 
increased  especially  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, and  chapels  and  oratories  and  altars  were 
multiplied  indefinitely.  At  the  same  time  the 
participation  of  the  people  steadily  grew  less.  The 
private  masses  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  below, 
II.,  6)  are  purely  hierurgic.  The  Greek  Church  has 
no  private  mass,  allows  only  one  mass  on  the  same 
day,  and  has  oidy  one  altar  in  each  church.  After 
the  twelfth  century  the  Roman  Church  restricted 
each  priest  to  one  mass  a  day,  except  under  fixed 
conditions,  and  forbade  masses  after  noon.  The 
custom  of  hearing  mass  without  communicating, 
however,  has  continued,  and  there  has  even  grown 
up  a  oommimion  without  mass  (cf.  KL,  iii.  722). 
Theological  discussion  during  the  Middle  Ages 
always  treats  sacrifice  and  communion  together  and 
lays  stress  on  the  latter,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
ritual,  which  has  never  separated  the  two  notions. 
Peter  Lombard  treats  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  only  in  barest  outline  (SententicB,  book 
iv.,  dist.  12  and  13).  He  says  that  the  "  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  and  that  Christ 
"  is  offered  repeatedly."  The  "  daily  offering  "  is  a 
"  reminiscence  [recordatio]  of  the  sacri- 
8.  Soholas-  fioe  which  was  made  "  and  as  such  is  a 
tlo  Dogma-  **  memorial  and  representation  of  the 
tloians.  true  sacrifice."  It  is  diMcult  to  realize 
Thozoas  what  the  Scholastics  and  the  Fathers 
Aaninas.  before  them  mean  by  "represents^ 
tion  "  and  "  memorial."  Sometimes 
they  contrast  the  "  representation "  and  the 
"  truth,"  sometimes  they  understand  the  "  repre- 
sentation "  as  a  special  part  of  the  "  truth."  As 
concerns  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
Peter  says  that  it  brings  about  the  "  remission  of 
venial  sins"  and  the  "perfection  of  virtue."  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  follows  Peter,  but  far  siupasses  him 
in  the  subtilty  of  his  questions  and  answers.  Thomas 
Aquinas  assumes  that  the  distinction  between  sacri- 
fice and  sacrament  is  settled  and  known  to  every- 
body, but  in  the  sense  that  the  Eucharist  has  two 
sides,  not  two  parts.  He  sometimes  refers  to  the 
distinction  to  remove  difficulties,  and  when  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  Eu- 
charist he  says  that  they  are  separated,  not  actually, 
but  logically. 

Thomas  attempts  no  systematic  exposition  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  in  part  iii.  of  the  Summa  theolooiea,  questions  73- 
83  (Parma  ed.,  vol.  iv.  332-403),  he  considers  all  queries 
concerning  it,  ritual  and  disciplinary  as  well  as  dogmatic, 
which  arose  in  his  own  mind,  and  gives  definitions  of  terms 
and  concepts.  He  propounds,  in  question  73,  the  funda- 
mental question  whether  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament.  In 
art.  1  he  defines  a  sacrament  as  that  which  contains  some- 
thing sacred.  A  thing  can  be  sacred  either  absolutely  or 
in  relation  to  something.  The  Eucharist  contains  some- 
thing sacred  absolutely,  that  is,  the  body  of  Christ.  Con- 
sequently the  sign  (res)  of  a  sacrament  is  given  in  its  very 
matter  (moreover,  that  which  is  the  sign  merely  is  in  the 
recipient,  that  is,  the  grace  which  is  conferred).  In  art.  4 
the  different  nam^  of  the  sacrament  are  explained.  It  is 
called  a  sacrifice,  conununion,  and  viaticum;  the  fint  with 
respect  to  the  past,  in  that  it  is  commemorative  of  the  Lord's 
passion,  which  was  a  true  sacrifice;  the  second  with  respect 
to  the  present,  that  is,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  into  which 
men  are  gathered  and  united  by  this  sacrament;  the  third 
signifioation  has  respect  to  the  future,  In  that  it  is  prefigura- 
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live  of  the  enjoyment  of  God  which  shall  be.  He  comes  to 
the  distinction  between  sacrament  and  sacrifice  in  quest. 
79.  art.  6.  To  the  query  whether  all  punishment  for  sin  is 
remitted  by  this  sacrament,  he  answers:  it  must  be  said  that 
this  sacrament  is  both  a  sacrifice  and  a  sacrament,  but  it 
has  the  character  of  a  sacrifice  in  that  it  is  offered,  the  char- 
acter of  a  sacrament  in  that  it  is  received.  In  art.  7  he  adds: 
in  that  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  ihoatiam)  to  God,  is  represented  in  this  sac- 
rament, it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrifice,  but  in  that  an 
invisible  grace  is  imparted  in  this  sacrament  under  a  visible 
form  (species),  it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrament.  Clearly 
the  concept  of  sacrament  is  the  more  comprehensive.  In 
part  iL  2,  quest.  85,  Thomas  considers  sacrifice.  He  says 
(art.  3.  end)  that  things  are  properly  called  sacrifices  when 
something  is  done  about  things  offered  to  God,  as  when 
animals  are  killed,  etc.  And  the  name  shows  this;  for  it  is 
called  **  sacrifice "  because  man  makes  something  sacred 
iaacrum  facU),  It  is  not  clear  how  Thomas  applies  this 
thought  to  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  In  III.,  Izxvu.  7,  he 
comes  to  the  question  of  the  breaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  finds  it  a  problem,  because  only  the  form  of  the  bread 
is  present  and  the  thotight  may  arise  that  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  is  only  according  to  appearance,  not  according  to 
real  truth.  Then  the  question  may  arise  whether  Christ's 
body  itself  is  not  broken.  Thomas  rejects  this  as  unthink- 
able, because  this  body  is  incorruptible  and  impassible  ac- 
cording to  its  essence  and  it  is  present  entire  in  every  part 
(cf.  quest.  73,  art.  3,  **  by  concomitance"!).  So  he  shows 
rather  that  the  form  can  be  really  broken,  and  then  it  fol- 
lows for  him  that  the  breaking  of  the  form  is  a  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  pension,  which  was  truly  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
Accordingly  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  really  a  sacrifice, 
something  is  done  in  it  about  Christ,  but  to  the  form.  Quest. 
83,  art.  1,  whether  Christ  is  sacrificed  in  this  sacrament, 
confirms  this.  Most  certainly  he  is  sacrificed,  in  that  cele- 
bration of  this  sacrament  is  a  representative  image  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  sacrifice  of  him.  Quest. 
76,  art.  2,  considers  the  two  forms,  bread  and  wine.  Since 
each  of  the  forms  after  transubstantiation  contains  Christ 
entire,  the  sacrament  in  one  form  would  not  represent  the 
passion  of  Christ;  the  body  and  the  blood  would  be  sepa- 
rated. Therefore  the  image  must  present  both  the  body 
and  the  blood.  Accordingly  only  the  double  form,  or  rather 
the  twofold  consecration,  presents  the  passion  to  view  with 
the  separation  of  body  and  blood  in  the  true  sacrifice.  The 
consecration  completes  the  image  of  the  passion,  it  is  the 
act  of  the  representation  of  the  passion.  In  quest.  79 
Thomas  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  sacrament.  He  distin- 
guishes between  what  it  effects  as  sacrifice  and  what  it 
effects  as  food.  He  had  already  remarked  (quest.  74,  art. 
1 )  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
body,  the  blood  for  that  of  the  soul  (cf.  the  teaching  of 
Ambrose,  3,  f  2  above).  He  recurs  to  this  in  79,  1,  to  add 
the  qualification  that  such  a  distinction  is  valid  only  by  a 
sort  of  assimilation,  in  reality  each  effects  the  salvation  of 
both  since  Christ  is  present  entire  in  each.  He  then  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  for  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  (art.  2),  the  remission  of  mortal  sin  (art  3), 
and  the  remission  of  venial  sins  (art.  4).  In  art.  5  he  de- 
clares that  the  sacrament,  in  that  it  is  a  sacrifice,  has  "  sat- 
isfactive  "  power,  but  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  de- 
votion and  not  in  place  of  all  punishment,  because,  if  the 
latter  were  true,  there  would  be  a  defect  of  human  devotion. 
In  art.  7  he  asks  whether  this  sacrament  profits  others  than 
those  participating,  and  answers  '*  yes,"  but  only  objec- 
tively; whoever  is  not  joined  to  the  passion  of  Christ  by 
faith  and  love  does  not  attain  the  benefits.  One  mass,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas,  has  only  one  effect.  But  in  many 
masses  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  is  multiplied  and  there- 
fore the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  multiplied.  In  quest.  79, 
art.  1,  it  is  stated  incidentally  that  the  effect  which  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  produces  in  the  world,  this  sacrament  pro- 
duces in  man. 

6.  The  Oonncll  of  Trent  and  Keoeoholaetio  and 
Kodem  Speonlationa:  Luther  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  on  two  grounds:  because 
Jesus  neither  performed  nor  instituted  a  sacrifice, 
and  because  he  thought  that  it  savored  of  salvation 
by  works.  He  was  preeminently  successful  in  the 
circles  which  he  influenced  directly,  and  he  in- 
cited the  Roman  Church  to  a  new  defense  and 


approbation  of  the  doctrine.     No  earlier  synodal 

gathering  had  accorded  it  the  consideration  which 

it  received  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1.  The     The    "  most  holy    sacrament   of   the 

Oounoil    Eucharist  *'  was  treated  here  in   the 

of  Trent,  thirteenth  session,  Oct.  11,  1551, 
and  the  "sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  as 
though  it  were  a  wholly  different  thing,  in  the 
twenty-second  session,  more  than  a  decade  later, 
Sept.  17,  1562.  The  thirteenth  session  sanctioned  a 
conception  which  had  long  prevailed,  that  the  sacri- 
fice was  not  an  act  of  the  congregation,  but  of  the 
priests  for  the  congregation.  In  the  decree  of  the 
twenty-second  session  it  was  declared  that  Christ 
had  performed  and  instituted  a  sacrifice  to  "  repre- 
sent "  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  so  that  the  "  mem- 
ory "  of  the  latter  should  endure  "  to  the  end  of  the 
world  "  and  its  "  salutary  effect  might  be  applied 
to  the  remission  of  the  sins  which  we  commit 
daily"  (canon  i.;  the  thought  is  explained  further 
in  canon  ii.).  The  expressions  "sacrifice,"  "offer," 
and  "  represent "  are  used  as  equivalent.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  a  new  suffering  of  Christ,  the  "  sacri- 
ficing "  is  not  renewed,  but  Christ  once  sacrificed  is 
daily  brought  before  God  as  such  in  his  real  essence. 
The  "  victim  "  (hostia)  is  "  one  and  the  same  "  on 
the  cross  and  in  the  mass,  and  the  "  one  who  offers  " 
is  the  same,  only  the  "  manner  "  is  different,  there 
bloody,  here  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  formerly 
by  Cluist  without  a  mediary,  now  by  the  mediation 
of  the  "  ministry  of  priests."  The  effect  is  also  the 
same  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  "  truly  pro- 
pitiatory"; those  who  participate  under  the  neces- 
sary conditions  (faith,  reverence,  etc.)  draw  near 
to  God,  receive  "  mercy  and  grace,"  and  "  great 
crimes  and  sins"  are  remitted  to  them.  A  quali- 
fication, which  has  in  view  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, is  noteworthy  here — in  giving  grace  God 
grants  only  "  the  gift  of  penitence."  The  necessity 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  based  on  two  prin- 
ciples: first  that  Christ  would  not  have  his  "  priest- 
hood "  terminated  "  by  death  "  but  would  "  re- 
main "  in  function  what  he  was,  and  secondly  that 
the  "  nature  of  man  "  requires  a  "  visible  "  memorial 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  catechism  ordered 
by  the  council  and  issued  by  Pius  V.  in  1566  follows 
(questions  53  sqq.)  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  but 
with  grosser  forms  of  expression.  The  sacrifice  in 
the  mass  appears  here  less  representative  of  that  on 
the  cross  than  repetitive  of  it.  There  were  two 
tendencies  at  work— one  which  strove  not  to  obscure 
the  cross;  another  (Jesuitical)  which  aimed  only 
to  exalt  the  mass. 

The  last  theologian  whose  doctrine  of  the  mass 
merits  detailed  examination  is  the  Jesuit  cardinal, 
Robert  Bellarmine  (d.  1621).  In  his  exposition 
(JHsputaJtionea  de  controveraiis  ChristiancB  fidei,  vol. 
iii.,  Cologne,  1628)  he  bases  the  distinction  between 
sacrament  and  sacrifice  on  transub- 
8.  Bel-     stantiation.    The  sacrifice  is  propiti- 

larmine.  atory,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  but 
is  ^so  effective  for  "  all  sorts  of 
benefits."  It  has  efficacy  ex  opere  operatOt  that  is, 
"in  itself";  and  the  opus  operarUis,  that  is,  "any 
goodness  or  devotion  in  him  who  works,"  at  the 
most  only  strengthens  the  efficacy  of  the  act.   Three 
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dasaes  of  persons ''  work  "  or  "  offer  "  in  the  mass — 
Christ,  the  priest,  and  the  Church  or  the  "  Christian 
people/'  the  last-named  in  very  restricted  manner. 
The  sacrament  benefits  only  the  recipient,  the 
sacrifice  all  "for  wh6m  it  is  offered '^*  it  benefits  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  offered,  wherein  it  is  like 
prajrer,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a ''  kind  of  prayer."  It  has 
efficacy  only  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but  the 
latter  exists  now  no  longer  *'  in  fact "  but  only  "  in 
the  mind  of  God,''  and  so  can  no  longer  produce 
effects  "  immediately."  But  if  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  which  now  "  effects  "  what  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  founded  or ''  earned,"  then  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  its  "  value  "  and  that  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  For  "  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  is  finite.  ...  If  its  value  were  infinite, 
it  would  be  vain  to  offer  many  masses."  Bellarmine 
has  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  but  "  the  reason  is  not 
so  certain."  He  thinks  it  strange  that  the  ''  value  " 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  **  finite,"  and  the  rea- 
sons which  he  adduces  therefor  he  offers  only  "  with 
deference  to  better  judgment." 

After  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  the  period  of 
Neoscholasticism,  in  which  speculation  about  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  active,  especially  in  Spain, 
and  stated  problems  of  which  the  older  Scholasticism 
had  not  dreamed.  The  literature  increased  enor- 
mously. A  well-ordered  survey  of  it 
8.  Keo-  is  given  by  Renz,  who  thinks  its  spirit 
MholAstl-  and  tendency  were  neither  progressive 
oiam.  nor  beneficial.  Discussion  centered 
about  the  thought  that  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  mass.  The 
older  Scholasticism  had  stood  rigidly  for  merely  a 
"  memorial  of  the  passion."  The  new  conception 
maintained  that  Christ  was  actually  present  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  at  least  "  in  some  sort  of  manner." 
The  way  was  prepared  for  the  new  idea  by  Hosius, 
the  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  (professor  in  Salar 
manca;  d.  1560),  and  others.  Cuesta,  bishop  of 
Leon  and  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  (d. 
1562),  and  Caspar  do  Casal,  bishop  of  Coimbra 
(d.  1587),  first  made  it  a  definite  theory.  Renz 
designates  the  doctrine  of  Cuesta  as  the  "  mactation  " 
theory  and  that  of  Casal  as  the  "  mortification  "  the- 
ory. The  former  speaks  of  a  "  true  separation  "  of 
the  blood  from  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
**  The  mass  is  a  sacrifice  for  this  reason,  because 
Christ  in  a  certain  way  dies  and  is  sacrificed  [moc- 
tatur]  by  the  priest."  He  is  actually  "  slaughtered  " 
after  the  manner  of  animal  sacrifice  "  by  virtue  of 
the  sacrament,"  so  far  as  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  has  to  do  "  only  "  with  his  body  and  that  of 
the  wine  "  only  "  with  his  blood  and  thus  separates 
one  from  the  other.  According  to  Casal,  Christ  is  in 
the  bread  not  in  his  '*  natural "  form  and  being.  He 
can  exercise  spiritual  functions  in  the  sacramental 
form,  but  not  the  **  bodily  "  ones  of  seeing,  hearing, 
etc.  In  entering  the  sacrament  he  destines  his  body 
"  for  consumption."  Could  he  die  again  he  would  be 
killed  through  being  consimied.  It  is  a  sort  of 
'*  killing  "  that  he  now,  when  exalted,  subjects  him- 
self in  the  sacrament  to  limitations  of  space,  which 
are  opposed  to  his  real  existence.  Cuesta's  theory 
was  carried  farther  by  the  English  Cardinal  William 
AUen  (q.v.)i  and  the  Jesuits  Lessius  (d.  in  Lou- 


vain  1623),  Hurtado  (a  member  of  the  Collegium 
Complutense  in  the  17th  cent.),  and  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  (q.v.;  d.  in  Rome  1637).  The  Dominicans 
adopted  it,  and  among  them  Gonet  (d.  in  Bordeaux 
1681),  Natalis  Alexander  (d.  in  Paris  1724),  and 
Gotti  (d.  in  Faenza  1742)  were  noteworthy  advo- 
cates of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  found  opponents, 
like  Matthflsus  Galenus  (van  der  Galen),  one  of  the 
early  teachers  in  Douai,  who  declared  both  Cuesta's 
and  Casal's  theories  absurdities.  For  him  the  chief 
point  was  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  so  changed 
in  the  consecration  that  they  are  better  adapted  to 
honor  God  and  express  onr  thanks  in  the  offering. 
He  voices  a  reaction  of  the  idea  of  communion 
against  that  of  sacrifice  and  represents  a  tendency 
which  has  never  wholly  died  out.  Bellarmine 
brought  forward  a  modification  of  the  mortification 
(Casal's)  theory,  which  has  been  called  the  "de- 
struction "  theory.  Its  essential  idea  is  that  the  com- 
munion of  the  priest  is  the  real "  completion  "  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Carmelites,  especially  the  so-called 
Salamancans  (the  authors  of  a  Cursua  theologicus 
in  fourteen  volumes  published  at  long  intervals  at 
Salamanca,  Lyons,  and  Madrid  from  1631  on), 
advocated  this  theory,  as  did  also,  with  some 
modifications,  Malderus  (van  Malderen),  bishop  of 
Antwerp  (d.  1633),  and  the  Jesuit  John  of  Li]go, 
professor  in  Valladolid  and  Rome  (d.  1660).  No 
form  of  destruction-mortification  theory,  however, 
attained  general  acceptance,  nor  did  the  mactation 
theory  fare  better. 

Neoscholasticism  floiuished  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Then  the  Jesuits  sought  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  ideas.  Representative  theologians  of  the 
time  and  tendency  were  Jacobus  Platel,  professor  in 
Douai  (d.  1681);    Thomas  Holzklau, 

4.  Later  professor  at  WOrzbiu^  (d.  1783);  and 
andPraaentHonor6  Toumely,  professor  at  the 
Thecrlea.  Sorbonne  (d.  1729).  St.  Alfonso 
Liguori  (d.  1781)  held  essentially  with 
Bellarmine.  No  one  attempted  an  independent 
theory  in  the  eighteenth  century  except  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  Cardinal  Alvarez  Cienfu^os  (d.  1739),  who 
developed  the  mortification  theory  to  its  most  ex- 
treme form.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
revival  of  the  older  scholastic  ideas,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  later  Scholasticism  continued  influ- 
ential. The  Roman  Church  had  its  period  of  "  en- 
lightenment "  and  a  noteworthy  tendency  of  it  is 
what  Renz  calls  the  "  theory  of  the  continuance 
of  the  sacrificial  act  on  the  cross."  The  "  school  " 
which  advocates  this  theory  was  founded  by  Jakob 
Frint,  professor  in  Vienna,  afterward  bishop  of  St. 
Pdlten  (d.  1834).  Its  best-known  representative 
was  J.  A.>f  dhler  (d.  1838),  who  expounds  the  theory 
in  his  Symbolik,  §  34  (Eng.  transl.,  pp.  235-249). 
The  Church  may  be  regarded  figuratively  as  the 
ever  living  Christ,  whose  atoning  and  redemptive 
work  it  repeats.  Christ  himself  acts  in  all  sacra- 
ments. "  If  then  Christ,  hidden  behind  an  earthly 
veil,  develops  further  to  the  end  of  the  world  his 
entire  activity  begun  on  earth,  he  necessarily  pre- 
sents himself  constantly  to  the  Father  as  sacri- 
fice for  men;  and  the  abiding  real  representation 
hereof  can  not  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  complete 
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historic  Christ  is  to  celebrate  in  it  his  constant 
presence."  The  Church  "substituted"  the  eu- 
charistic  Christ  for  the  historic  at  his  own  conunand; 
*'  the  former  is  now  taken  for  the  latter,  because  the 
latter  is  also  the  former."  So  "  the  eucharistic 
Savior  "  too  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  all  the  more  because  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  rightly  and  exactly 
expressed,  is  only  a  part  of  an  organic  whole.  It 
was  only  one  form  of  his  love.  "  And  who  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  the  eucharistic  hujniliation 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  also  a  part  of  the  aum  total 
of  his  merit  which  is  imputed  to  us?"  To  the 
liturgical  form  of  the  sacrifice  Mohler  attached  no 
importance.  "  Faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  the  foimdation  of  the  entire  con- 
ception of  the  mass;  without  that  presence  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  self- 
immolating  Christ.  .  .  .  With  faith  in  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  past  becomes  the  present."  Christ  is 
present  then  as  "  what  he  actually  is  and  in  the  full 
comprehension  of  his  services — in  a  word,  as  a  real 
sacrifice."  The  theory  of  Frint  and  M6hler  has  been 
accepted,  more  or  less  completely,  by  many  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians — among  others  by 
Hirscher,  Klee,  Veith,  Probst,  Dollinger,  and  espe- 
cially Professor  Thalhofer  of  Munich.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jesmts  J.  Perrone  (d.  1876)  and  J.  B. 
Franzelin  follow  respectively  Vasquez  and  John  of 
Lugo.  Gihr  now  inclines  to  the  latter,  although 
earlier  he  preferred  Vasquez.  The  Redemptorist  J. 
Herrmann  advocates  Bellarmine's  theory.  M.  J. 
Scheeben,  professor  in  Cologne  (d.  1888),  revived  the 
Augustinian  view  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Schwane, 
Schell,  and  Schanz  attempt  restatements  of  the  Mdh- 
ler-Thalhofer  theory.  F.  S.  Renz,  professor  at 
Breslau,  the  most  learned  historian  of  the  subject 
and  the  latest  writer  upon  it,  declares  that  "  the 
presence  of  the  res  externa,  which  represents  Christ's 
death,  suffices  for  the  mass,  and  there  is  no  proper 
actio  sacrificUdiSf  because  it  is  not  an  independent 
sacrifice,  but  a  function  pointing  to  an  independent 
sacrifice."  In  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  he  aims,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  render  it  more  profound,  and 
in  stmmiing  up  results  he  ascribes  to  the  thoughts 
of  Augustine  an  abiding  value  and  truth  which  he 
finds  elsewhere  only  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

n.  The  Liturgy. — 1.  Development  of  the  Boman 
Mass  to  Greffory  I.:  The  oldest  notices  of  Christian 
worship  in  Rome  are  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement.  It  shows  that  the  service  followed  the  Old- 
Testament  model  in  having  a  certain  fixed  order 

(xl.,  xli.),  and  that  the  Trisagion  from 

1.  The     Isa.  vi.  3,  with  introductory  formula 

First  Three  from  Dan.  vii.   10,  was  used  in  the 

CexLtories.  Eucharist  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 

first  century  (xxxiv.).  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  prayer  like  that  known  later  as  the 
"  preface  prayer "  preceded  the  act  of  communica- 
ting. The  long  prayer  in  chaps.  lix.-lxi.  is  gener- 
ally assumed  to  have  been  the  common  "  church 
prayer"  of  Rome,  and,  in  any  case,  gives  a  clear 
conception  of  the  manner  of  prayer  in  the  Roman 


"  Word-service  "  (the  morning  assembly  to  hear 
the  Word  in  distinction  from  the  Eucharist,  which 
took  place  in  the  evening;  see  Eucharist,  §  1). 
Both  epistles  of  Clement  give  substantial  hints  of 
the  preaching  of  the  time  (cf.  E.  von  Dobschtltz, 
Die  tirchrisUichen  Oemeinden,  Leipsic,  1902,  p.  147); 
there  is  a  certain  fixation  and  tendency  to  for- 
malism, the  spirit  of  order  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  earlier  enthusiasm.  Prayers  and  addresses 
are  ascribed  to  definite  officials.  At  what  point  in 
the  service  the  long  prayer  was  inserted  is  not 
known;  very  possibly  it  followed  the  homily.  Scrip- 
ture-reading can  not  have  been  lacking.  In  general 
the  Christian  service  was  alike  in  the  East  and  the 
West  about  100,  and  that  Rome  did  not  differ  from 
the  East  fifty  years  later  may,  perhaps,  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Bishop  Anicetus  allowed 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who  was  in  Rome  in  165,  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
witnesses  to  an  evening  service  about  150  (Simil. 
IX.,  xi.  7),  and  seems  to  know  of  another  in  which 
charismatic  revelations  were  tolerated  (cf.  Von 
Dobschiltz,  ut  sup.,  23  sqq.,  235).  It  says  nothing 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  service  into  the  mass 
had  certainly  been  taken  by  150;  the  Word-service 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  been  com- 
bined in  Rome  at  any  rate  on  Sundays  (Justin,  / 
ApoL,  Ixv.-lxvii.;  see  Eucharist,  §  1).  According 
to  Justin  this  combined  service  was  opened  with 
reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets  by  the 
lector,  lasting  while  the  congregation  was  assem- 
bling. Then  the  proestde  made  an  address,  and  the 
church  prayer  mentioned  above  followed,  including 
a  petition  for  the  authorities,  for  enemies,  and  for 
all  men  (/  Apol.,  xiv.,  xvii.;  Trypho,  cxxxiii.,  xcvi., 
XXXV.).  The  kiss  of  peace  came  next,  and  then 
bread,  wine,  and  water  were  brought.  Tlie  proeatde 
offered  a  long,  free  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, which  probably  included  the  Trisagion  and 
words  of  institution,  the  congregation  responded 
*'  amen,"  and  the  deacon  administered  the  sacra- 
ment. The  next  witness  (the  Canons  of  Hippolytus, 
provided  they  are  genuine),  two  generations  later, 
shows  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  mass 
in  that  the  sermon  has  been  omitted  from  the  intro- 
ductory Word-service  in  the  combined  service 
(xxxvii.,  xxvi.).  The  order  of  a  eucharistic  service 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  may  be  reconstructed  as 
follows:  Scripture-reading  by  the  lectors  "  till  the 
whole  congregation  is  assembled  ";  the  long  church 
prayer  by  the  bishop  (xxxvii.,  cf.  xix.),  probably 
beginning  with  a  general  confession  (ii.);  the  kiss  of 
peace  (xviii.)  and  the  offertory,  the  givers  being 
probably  named.  After  the  offerings  have  been 
blessed  the  preface  begins,  introduced  by  responsory 
formulas  between  bishop  and  congregation.  The 
succeeding  prayer  probably  included  the  Trisagion 
and  the  words  of  institution,  and  the  Epiklesis 
(q.v.)  can  not  have  been  lacking.  The  presbyter  or 
bishop  administered  the  sacrament,  the  deacon 
only  exceptionally.  The  congregation  advanced  to 
the  "  table  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  formula  of  distribution  was  *'  this  is  the  body, 
the  blood,  of  Christ."  The  recipient  answered 
"  amen."    The  conclusion  was  doubtless  a  prayer  of 
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thanksgiving  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  elemento 
and  a  blessing  of  the  people.  Canon  xix.  mentions 
a  noteworthy  custom,  old  heathen  in  character,  viz., 
that  at  the  conmiunion  of  the  neophytes,  after  the 
bread  and  wine,  they  received  a  cup  containing 
milk  and  honey  mixed.  Later  sources  and  Justin 
(see  above)  speak  also  of  a  cup  of  water.  The  milk 
and  honey  disappear  about  600.  When  the  water 
went  out  of  use  is  not  known;  the  Canons  of  Hip- 
polytus  make  no  mention  of  it  (for  further  details 
concerning  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  see 
Eucharist). 

The  first  factor  in  the  development  of  the  mass  in 
the  centuries  immediately  following  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Latin  tongue  in  divine  service.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  when  the  Latin  displaced  the  Greek 
(cf.  P.  Kleinert,  Zur  KuUua-  und  Kulturgesckichte, 
p.  30,  Berlin,  1889;  F.  Probst,  Abend- 
2.  The      Idndiache  Mesae  vom  6.  bis  zum  8.  Jahr- 

Vonrth  and  Aiivuierte,   pp.  5-6,  MOnster,  1896;  J. 
Fifth       Watterich,   KonsekrationsmomerU,   pp. 

Centuries.  131-132,  267  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1896; 
F.  Kattenbusch,  Symbol,  ii.  131, 
Leipsic,  1897;  G.  Rietschel,  Liturgik,  i.  pp.  337-38, 
Berlin,  1900;  Steinacker  in  Festschrift  Theodor 
Gamperz  dargebrachtf  pp.  324  sqq.,  Vienna,  1902). 
But  the  Greek  certainly  lasted  into  the  fourth 
century,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Greek 
and  Latin  services  were  held  side  by  side  in  Rome 
and  the  two  tongues  were  even  employed  in  the 
same  service.  With  the  use  of  Latin  came  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  prayers  corresponding  to  the  more  concise 
character  of  the  Latin  language.  A  second  factor 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  arcani  discipUna  (q.v.), 
whereby  the  fusion  of  the  two  forms  of  service  be- 
came complete,  and  a  third  was  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  It  was  they  who  gave  the  mass 
its  form.  Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  their 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
brought  foreign  usages  to  Rome  and  gave  to  th^ 
prayers  of  the  service  a  local  and  incidental  char- 
acter under  the  influence  of  the  chureh  year.  The 
adaptation  of  the  mass  to  the  church  year — a  vital 
deviation  from  the  Eastern  liturgy — must  have  been 
completed  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  although 
Probst  (Liturgie  des  4*  Jahrhunderts,  pp.  445  sqq., 
Milnster,  1893)  goes  too  far  when  he  ascribes  it  to 
Pope  Damasus  I.  (366-384).  A  famous  letter  of 
Innocent  I.  to  Bishop  Decentius  of  Eugubium 
(Gubbio)  shows  that  by  416  the  kiss  of  peace  had 
been  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  canon,  and  that 
the  present  rubrics  xxxiii.-xxzvii.  were  lacking  in  the 
time  of  Innocent.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that 
the  '*  names  "  were  now  read  in  Rome  in  the  canon, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  Milan,  Spain,  Gaul,  almost 
the  entire  East,  and  earlier  Roman  custom.  The 
mass  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Innocent  I.  (beginning 
of  5th  cent.)  may  be  reconstructed  as  follows:  I. 
Mass  of  the  catechimiens:  (1)  epistle  (rubric  viii.); 
(2)  gradual  and  hallelujah  (ix.);  (3)  gospel  (x.); 
(4)  sermon;  (5)  dismissal;  (6)  mediatory  prayer. 
II.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (1)  offertory  (rubric  xii.); 
(2)  secret  (offertory  prayer,  xvii.);  (3)  preface  with 
sanctus  (xviii.) ;  (4)  prayer  introductory  to  the  words 
of  institution  (xxii.  and  xxiii.);  (5)  words  of  institu- 
tion  (xxiv.);    (6)   anamnesis  (xxv.);   (7)  epiklesis 


(in  place  of  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  xixa.);  (8)  prayer  of 
intercession  with  reading  of  the  diptychs  (xixb,  xx., 
xxi.,  xxviii.,  xxix.) ;  (9)  kiss  of  peace;  (10)  commu- 
nion (xxxvii.);  (11)  Lord's  prayer  (xxxi.);  (12) 
postcommunion  (xxxix.);  (13)  blessing;  (14)  dis- 
missal {Ite,  missa  est,  xxxix.).  This  mass,  differing 
materially  from  the  present  (cf.  P.  Drews,  Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Kanons  in  der  rdmischen 
Messe,  Tflbingen,  1902),  is  that  of  the  Syrian  liturgy 
(latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  as  it  can  be  recon- 
structed from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom 
(cf .  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies,  EcLstem  and  Western, 
i.,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  464  sqq.,  470  sqq.),  somewhat 
shortened  and  slightly  transposed.  In  the  fifth 
century  greater  changes  were  made.  According  to 
the  Liber  poniificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  230, 239,  263), 
Celestine  I.  (422-432)  made  the  service  begin  with 
psalm-singing  antiphonally  by  two  choirs,  Leo  I. 
(440-61)  added  the  closing  words  sandtum  sacri^ 
ficium,  immaculaiam  hostiam  to  the  prayer  in  the 
canon  supra  qua  (rubric  xxvi.),  and  Symmachua 
(498-514)  ordered  the  daily  use  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis."  It  was  certainly  in  this  period  that  the 
canon  received  essentially  its  present  form,  probably 
fromGelasiusI.  (492-496;  cf.  Drews,  ut  sup.,  34  sqq.) 
and  perhaps  after  a  Milanese  model.  After  Gelasius 
the  formulas  of  dismissal  were  omitted,  also  the 
mediatory  prayer  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens, 
the  epiklesis  was  dropped,  and  the  great  prayer  of 
intercession  was  shortened  so  that  the  present 
rubrics  xix.-xxi.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix.  are  but  remnants. 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  undertook  no  very  important 
changes  apart  from  his  revision  and  restoration  of 
certain  prayers  and  his  reform  of  the  music.  The 
order  of  the  mass  in  his  time  was  substantially  as 
follows:  I.  Introduction:  (1)  introit  (rubric  ii.  in 
the  SacramerUarium  Gregarianum,  iv.  of  the  present 
mass);  (2)  kyrie  (iii.,  v.);  (3)  gloria  (iv.,  vi.);  (4) 
collect  (v.,  viii.).  II.  Mass  of  the  catechumens:  (5) 
epistle  (vi.,  viii.) ;  (6)  psalm  with  hallelujah  (vii.,  ix.) ; 
(7)  gospel  (viii.,  x.);  (8)  exclusion  of  penitents 
(Diclogus  ii.,  23);  (9)  offertory  (ix.-x.,  xii.);  (10) 
secret  (xi.,  xvii.).  III.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (11) 
preface  with  sanctus  (xi.-xii.,  xviii.);  (12)  canon 
(xii.-xxiii.,  xix.-xxx.);  (13)  Lord's  prayer  (xxiv., 
xxxi.);  (14)  embolism  (xxv.-xxvi.,  xxxvi.);  (15)  kiss 
of  peace  (xxxiv.);  (16)  communion  (xzxviii.);  (17) 
postconununion  and  Chratio super  populum  (xxxix.); 
(18)  Ite,  missa  est  (xxxix.). 

The  history  of  the  Roman  mass  shows  that  the 
popes  felt  themselves  in  no  way  bound  to  the  tradi- 
tional liturgical  forms  and  altered  them  with  great 
freedom.  The  changes  made  in  the  mass  in  Rome 
during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  have  no  parallel 
in  ancient  church  history  unless  it  be  in  similar 
alterations  of  the  ritual  of  baptism.  The  reasons 
for  these  changes,  unfortunately,  are  not  known. 

The  oldest  Roman  aacramentariee  and  ordinaries  are: 

(1)  The  ScuraTnentarium  Leonianum  (so  called  because  some 

of  its  prayers  are  evidently  modeled  after  sermona  of  Leo 

I.),  preserved  in  a  single  Veronese  manuscript  of  the  seventh 

century.    It  appears  to  be  a  private  ooUeo- 

8.  The      tion,  made  by  a  layman«  not  an  official  or 

Soorces.     semi-official     book.    Feltoe     (Saer,     Leon,, 

Cambridge,  1896.  pp.  xv.-zvi.)  thinks  that 

it  is  an  original  manuscript;    Duchesne  {Ori{inea,  p.  132* 

Paris,  1898)  that  it  is  a  copy,  the  original  dating  between 

638  and    690.    It    certainly  contains    very    old  prayers. 
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(2)  The  so-called  SaeramerUarium  Oelatianum,  preserved  in 
se-reral  manuscripts,  of  which  the  oldest,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
longs to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  or  perhaps  to 
the  seventh  (cf.  A.  Ebner,  Miaaale  Romanum^  Freiburg, 
1896,  pp.  238,  374  sqq.).  It  contains  Gregorian  and  post- 
Gregorian  elements,  hence  can  not,  in  its  present  form,  de- 
rive from  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (d.  496).  It  was  written  in  Gaul, 
but,  apart  from  later  and  Frankish  insertions,  presents  the 
prayers  of  the  Roman  mass  of  the  sixth  century.  (3)  The 
■o-called  Sacramentarium  Grtoorianum,  extant  in  many 
widely  variant  manuscripts  (cf.  Ebner,  ut  sup.,  380  sqq.), 
none  of  which  is  older  than  the  ninth  century;  nevertheless 
the  book  contains  much  material  which  goes  back  to  Greg- 
ory I.  (4)  Various  ordineM  (i.e.,  complete  and  exact  direc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  a  religious  service),  of  which  the 
most  important  are:  (a)  the  Onto  I.  published  by  Mabillon 
in  his  Museum  Italieum  (Paris,  1689:  reprinted  MPL, 
Ixxviii.).  Grisar  iZKT,  ix.  1885,  pp.  389  sqq.)  and  Probst 
iSakramerUarien  und  Ordinet,  pp.  386-387,  MOnster,  1892) 
assign  it  to  Gregory  I.;  Duchesne  (ut  sup..  139-140)  denies 
ita  pure  Roman  character  and  dates  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
(b)  The  first  of  the  ordinea  published  by  Duchesne  (ut  sup., 
430  sqq.),  of  the  ninth  century,  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
and  partly  Roman.  (6)  A  collection  of  seventeen  collects 
published  by  Mercati  in  the  seventh  part  of  his  Studi  e  Testi 
iAntiche  reliquie  lituroidie  Ambrotiane  e  Romane,  pp.  36-44, 
Rome,  1902).  It  is  from  Bobbio  (now  in  Milan),  the  manu- 
script belongs  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  the  pray- 
ers were  inserted  one  hundred  years  later.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  also  found  in  other  sacramentaries,  four  were  previously 
unknown. 

2.  liitnxvles  Oatside  of  Borne:  Besides  the  Ra- 
man liturgy,  those  of  Africa,  South  Italy,  Milan, 
Gaul,  Spain,'  and  the  Celtio-Anglo-Saxon  are  to  be 
considered.  Space  forbids  here  to  describe  each 
in  detail  (cf.  the  Hauck-Herzog  RE,  xii.  708-712); 
but  a  comparison  of  them  with  one 
1.  General  another  and  with  the  liturgy  of  Rome 
Character  establishes  the  following  facts:  (1)  Be- 
and  Bel»-  fore  Rome  began  in  the  third  or  fourth 
tlons.  century  to  make  important  changes 
in  the  liturgy,  all  western  Churches 
had  substantially  one  and  the  same  structure  of  di- 
vine service,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  same  as 
the  East  had.  (2)  So  far  as  is  known,  the  African 
Church  was  the  only  one  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Roman  development,  so  that  there  came  to  be 
two  types:  the  Roman- African  and  that  of  the 
other  Churches.  (3)  The  latter  type  in  all  its 
changes  kept  much  closer  to  the  original  scheme 
than  did  Rome.  On  comparing  the  two  western 
types  with  the  eastern  liturgy,  it  appears  that 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century  adopted  the  Syrian 
scheme,  while  the  remainder  of  the  West  followed 
the  Byzantine  development.  The  point  at  which 
this  becomes  evident  is  the  position  of  the  diptychs. 
Originally,  and  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  as  late  as 
the  seventh  century,  these  had  their  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  oblation  and  before  the  preface, 
but  the  Syrian-Palestinian  liturgy  put  them  after 
the  epiklesis  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  (Bright- 
man,  ut  sup.,  pp.  528, 535-536, 466, 474) .  Rome  and 
Africa  adopted  the  latter  position,  while  elsewhere 
in  the  West  the  old  and  Byzantine  custom  was  re- 
tained. These  facts  give,  in  broad  outline,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  mass-liturgy  until  about 
the  seventh  century.  Up  to  that  time  a  strong  in- 
fluence from  the  East  is  evident,  which  even  Rome 
was  not  able  wholly  to  withstand.  After  that,  how- 
ever, this  influence  ceases  and  Rome  begins  to  im- 
pose its  liturgy  upon  the  West.  The  development 
here  set  forth  is  not  in  accord  with  views  which 


have  been  held  up  to  the  present.  Some,  as  Neale, 
distinguish  between  a  Roman  and  a  Gallic-Span- 
ish type,  and  regard  the  liturgy  of  Milan  as  a  mixed 
form  of  these  two.  Ceriani  and  Magistretti  think 
that  the  Roman  and  Milanese  forms  belong  to- 
gether. Duchesne  accepts  the  division  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  holds  that  the  eastern 
liturgy  first  found  entrance  in  the  fourth  century 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Auxentius  of  Milan 
(355-374),  a  Cappadocian,  and  that  from  Milan, 
especially  under  the  authority  of  Ambrose,  it  spread 
over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  English  liturgists 
have  asserted  that  the  Gallican  liturgy  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  brought  to  Gaul  by  the  founders  of 
the  church  of  Lyons,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
entire  transalpine  West.  All  these  hypotheses  are 
reconciled  if  it  be  admitted  that  originally  every- 
where in  the  West  and  in  the  East  there  was  one 
and  the  same  liturgy,  which  suffered  change  more 
rapidly  and  radically  in  Rome  than  elsewhere. 

For  Afiloa  the  important  witnesses  are  Tertullian  {ApoL, 

xxii.,  XXX..  xxxi..  xxxii.,  xxxix.;   De  corona,  iii.;    De  exhor- 

tatione  caatUatia,  xi.;   De  fuga  in  peruaUione,  ii.;   De  jejunio, 

XV.:    De  monoifamia,  x.,  xii.;    De  prcBacripHone  hcereticorunit 

xxxvi.,  xii.;    Ad  Scapulam,  iv.;    De  oraUone, 

2.  The       iii.,    xi.,    xviii.,    xxix.;     Ad   uxoremt   ii.   9), 

Souroes.  Cyprian  (EpiH.,  xii.  2,  xxxiv.  1;  Ad  De- 
metrium,  xx.;  De  oratione  domini,  viii.,  xxxi.), 
and — 150  years  later — Augustine  iConfesnonea,  ix.  13;  Ser- 
monea,  clix.,  elxxii.,  eexxvii.;  cf.  G.  Rietschel,  Liturgik,  i. 
299-300.  BerUn,  1900).  The  early  mass  of  Milan  may  be 
reconstructed  from  notices  in  Ambrose  (for  the  passages 
collected,  cf.  J.  Pamelius,  Liturgica  Latinorutn,  i.  266  sqq., 
Cologne,  1571).  supplemented  by  the  works  mentioned  be- 
low in  the  bibliography.  The  value  of  the  De  aacramentia, 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  is  impaired  by  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness.  Probst  {LUurffie,  pp.  232  sqq.,  MOnster,  1893) 
and  Morin  (Revue  bSnSdictine,  xi.  344  sqq..  1894)  think  it  is 
a  secondary  writing  based  on  Ambrose,  Rietschel  (ut  sup., 
p.  305,  note  5)  that  it  is  Roman,  Ceriani  {Notitia,  pp.  62-63. 
65,  Milan,  1897)  and  Magistretti  {Liturgia,  p.  85,  Milan, 
1899)  that  it  is  Gallican,  Duchesne  (Ort^net.  p.  169,  Paris, 
1898)  that  it  was  composed  in  a  North  Italian  city,  per- 
haps Ravenna,  about  400.  For  Gaul,  besides  scanty  notices 
in  Irenama  (Hear.,  iv.  2,  18)  and  a  little  fuller  information  in 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367;  Ad  Conatantium,  i.  2;  Fragmenta, 
viii.;  Contra  Con^antium,  xxvii.;  De  trinitate,  iii.  7)  and 
Sulpicius  ^verus  (d.  410  or  420;  VUa  S.  Martini,  ix.; 
Chron.,  ii.  39),  the  chief  sources  are:  (1)  Eleven  masses 
published  by  Mone  (see  bibliography);  the  manuscript  is 
probably  of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  masses  are  older; 
Roman  influence  is  not  evident.  (2)  Two  letters  doubts 
fully  ascribed  to  Germanus  of  Paris  (d.  576;  in  MPL,  Ixxii. 
89  sqq.);  the  first,  which  is  purely  Gallican  and  belongs  to 
the  sixth  century,  permits  reconstruction  of  the  mass  in  its 
essential  features  (cf.  the  Hauck-Hersog  RE,  xii.  709-710). 
(3)  The  so-called  MiaaaU  Oothicum,  probably  from  Autun; 
the  manuscript  is  of  the  late  seventh  or  early  eighth  cen- 
tury; apart  from  inserted  Roman  prayers,  the  structure  of 
the  mass  is  Gallican  and  the  book  gives  the  liturgy  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  (4)  The  so-called  Miaaale  Gal- 
lioanum  vetua,  of  the  seventh  or  early  eighth  century,  be- 
longing perhaps  to  the  diocese  of  Besangon;  it  is  probably 
a  composite  of  two  different  mass-books  (cf.  Delisle  in  3f  ^ 
moirea  de  VlnaHtuU  de  France,  1886,  i.  73  sqq.;  F.  Katten- 
busch,  Apoatoliachea  Symbol,  ii.  774.  776,  note  28.  Leipsic, 
1900);  Roman  influences  are  very  strong.  (5)  The  so- 
called  Sacramentarium  Oallicanum  {Miaaale  Veaontienae  or 
Bobirienae),  of  the  seventh  century;  it  has  been  assigned  to 
Bobbio  and  Luxeuil.  probably  belongs  to  Gaul,  and  Roman 
influence  is  strong.  (6)  The  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil  {MPL, 
Ixxii.  171  sqq.),  purely  Gallican.  and  containing  the  lessons 
for  the  entire  year;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  used  in  Luxeuil. 
(7)  The  so-called  Miaaale  Francorum,  of  the  early  eighth 
century  or  end  of  the  seventh;  Roman  influence  is  so  strong 
that  Duchesne  (ut  sup.,  128)  and  Ebner  {Miaaale  Romanum, 
p.  364,  Freiburg.  1896)  dass  it  among  Roman  mass-books, 
but  it  originated  and  was  used  in  the  Frankish  realm.    (8) 
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The  Saenunentary  of  the  abbey  of  8t.  Remigina  at  Reimo, 
written  TWrSOO;  the  original  was  burned  in  1774,  but  an 
Ineomplete  copy  is  in  the  BibUothk)ue  Nationale  in  Paris 
(published  by  Chevalier  in  the  seventh  part  of  the  Biblio- 
fUgiM  IHuroigue,  pp.  305-357.  Paris,  1900);  it  is  essentially 
Roman.  The  earliest  sources  for  the  liturgy  in  Spain  are 
the  acts  of  certain  councils  (Gerundia,  517.  canon  i.,  cf. 
H.  T.  Bruns.  CanoneM  opoaMorum  et  eoncUiorum,  iL  18, 
Berlin,  1830;  Valencia.  524,  i..  in  Bnins.  iL  24,  cf .  the  First 
Toledo,  898.  ii.,  iv..  in  Brans,  i  204;  Braga,  563.  in  Brans, 
ii.  33;  Third  Toledo.  580,  ii.,  in  Bruns,  i.  213;  Fourth  To- 
ledo. 633.  z.,  zii.,  xiv.,  in  Bruns.  L  225-226.  227.  228).  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (d.  636;  D&  e^fflciiM  tedenaaiieiM,  i.  6.  13-18. 
ii.  5.  7 — on  the  genuineneas  of  the  chapter  Ds  oeolutkiM,  cf. 
T.  Kliefoth,  LUuroUeke  AbhaiuOunifen,  ii.  280.  Schwerin, 
ISSOiSiymologiw,  VI.,  adz.  4;  J^ptsf..  i.  ad  Leudefridum, 
ii.  ad  Rademptum),  and  the  so-called  MinaU  mixhtm,  Oo- 
Hcurn,  or  MotanUneum,  The  liturgy  published  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1500  (lee  Moiarabic  Lrr- 
ubot)  contains,  it  is  true,  much  that  is  w^w****  and  Gal- 
ilean, but  the  original  Spanish  basis  can  be  separated  with 
some  certainty;  there  are  unpublished  old  Spanish  inwsen 
still  extant  in  manuscript  (cf.  Rietschel.  ut  sup..  L  320). 
For  the  sources  of  the  Celtic-Anglo-Saxon  and  Neapolitan 
liturgies,  see  the  bibliography  below;  they  are  scanty  and 
the  Roman  coloring  is  so  strong  that  the  original  fonns  can 
not  be  recovered. 

8.  The  SupplantlTig  of  the  non-KomMi  Llturgiea 
by  the  KoTnan;  Two  factors  worked  together  to 
bring  about  general  conformity  to  the  Roman  rit- 
ual— ^the  repute  and  might  of  Rome  in  all  things 
ecclesiastical,  and,  even  more  strongly,  the  desire 

to  make  an  end  of  the  infiinite  variety 

1,  Aftloa,  ^  cultio  forms.    The  popes  did  not 

Spain,      set  themselves  strenuously  to  impose 

Milan,      Roman  usages  on  other  districts,  least 

and  Great  of  ail  Gregory  L;   and  the  impulse  to 

Britain,    introduce  the  cult  and  order  of  Rome 

came  from  the  extra-Roman  lands 
themselves.  The  process  doubtless  began  spon- 
taneously and  proceeded  at  first  unnoticed.  Africa 
as  a  matter  of  course  went  with  Rome.  Elsewhere 
the  first  definite  fact  in  the  history  appears  in  538, 
when  Bishop  Profuturus  of  Braga,  metropolitan  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  asked  Pope  Silverius  for 
advice  concerning  liturgical  qiiestions.  Vigilius, 
successor  of  Silverius,  sent  the  baptismal  lituigy, 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  the  Elaster  prayers  to 
show  how  things  were  done  in  Rome.  At  a  coun- 
cil in  Braga  in  563  this  papal  letter  was  read  and 
it  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  mass  after  the  Ro- 
man model  (cf.  H.  T.  Bruns,  Canonea  apostolorum 
et  conciliorum,  ii.  34,  Berlin,  1839).  But  the  West 
Goths  established  their  church  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula and  jealously  guarded  its  independence 
against  Rome,  and  synods  and  other  assemblies 
still  tried  to  effect  uniformity  in  worship  (e.g.,  the 
Fourth  Synod  of  Toledo,  633,  canon  ii.;  Eleventh 
Provincial  Synod  of  Toledo,  675,  iii.;  cf.  Bruns, 
ut  sup.,  i.  221,  309).  The  canon  of  the  Missale 
tnixtum  (see  above,  2,  §  2)  shows  that  Rome  did 
not  remain  wholly  without  influence,  and  the 
Frankish-Germanic  Church  also  made  itself  felt. 
Alexander  II.  introduced  the  Roman  ritual  into 
Aragon  (1068),  and  Gregory  VII.  induced  a  synod 
at  Burgos  in  1085  to  declare  the  Roman  liturgy 
valid  for  all  Spain.  Only  Toledo,  the  former  center 
of  the  West  Gothic  Church,  retained  the  old  Span- 
ish liturgy  till  1285,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  obtained 
for  six  churches  of  Toledo  (to  which  a  chapel  in 
Salamanca  was  afterward  added)  papal  permis- 
sion to  use  the  old  native  liturgy,  though  with  many 


Roman  modifications  (see  Mozarabic  LmntGT);  the 
permission  is  still  valid.  Milan  probably  adinitted 
Roman  influence  early  and  all  known  Milanese 
liturgies  have  only  the  Roman  canon.  It  still  had 
its  own  (though  much  romanized)  mass  as  late  as 
the  ninth  century,  which  passed  for  Ambrosian 
(Walafrid  Strabo  in  MPL,  cxiv.  944,  cxlvii.  583), 
and  it  still  retains  certain  peculiarities.  The  Ro- 
man lituigy  was  doubtless  carried  to  England  by 
Augustine;  but  the  Iro-Scottish  missionaries  who 
converted  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(see  Anglo-Saxons,  Conversion  of  the)  natur- 
ally brought  with  them  their  own  ritual.  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  (q.v.)i  a  Greek,  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  668  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  was  not  strenuous  for  Roman  forms; 
but  others  about  him  were  differently  minded,  and 
the  Council  of  dovesho  in  747  prescribed  the  Ro- 
man ritual  for  all  England  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
CounciU,  iii.  367).  Nevertheless  mass-books  up  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  (the  Leofric  Missal,  Missal  of 
Robert  of  Jumidges,  Missal  of  St.  Augustine's  Ab- 
bey of  Canterbury,  ed.  M.  L.  Rule,  Cambridge, 
1896)  show  many  non-Roman  features,  and  usage 
was  not  uniform.  The  like  is  true  for  Ireland. 
Adamnan  (q.v.)  induced  the  Synod  of  Tara  in  692 
to  decree  that  the  native  usages  should  be  given 
up,  but  not  until  the  twelfth  century  were  Roman 
forms  energetically  introduced  by  Malachy  of 
Armagh  (see  Malacht  O'Morgaik,  Saint)  and 
Gilbert  of  Limerick,  and,  finally,  by  the  Synod  of 
Cashel  in  1172.  In  Scotland  the  break  with  the  old 
liturgy  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century  (see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland). 

It  is  probable  that  Roman  mass-books  were 
brought  to  Gaul  in  the  time  of  C^sesarius  of  Aries 
(q.v.)  and  through  him  (cf.  F.  J.  Mone,  Laiein- 
i8che  und  Oriechiiche  Mesaen,  pp.  112  sqq.,  Frank- 
fort, 1850;  B&umer  in  HtaUnischea  Jakrbuch,  xiv. 
1893,  p.  205);  but  the  result  at  first 
2.  France  was  merely  the  substitution  of  certain 
and  prayers  for  those  formerly  in  use.  The 
Osrmany.  structure  of  the  mass  was  not  altered 
thereby,  although  the  new  prayers 
often  did  not  fit  the  places  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  more  funda- 
mental changes,  which  first  become  evident  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  there  was  a  very  manifest  dif- 
ference between  the  Galilean  and  the  Roman  masses 
(Epist,,  lvi.a,  in  MGH,  Epist,,  ii.  1895,  p.  331)  and 
Gregory  does  not  appear  as  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  latter.  During  the  sixth  century  the  Roman 
sacramentary  made  its  way  to  Gaul  and  was  often 
copied,  and  its  influence  comes  to  light  in  the  Gal- 
ilean missals  and  sacramentaries  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century — an  influence  which  reached  much 
farther  in  some  places  than  in  others  (cf .  the  Sacra- 
meniarium  Gelaaianum,  which  presents  certain  Gal- 
ilean peculiarities  with  the  Roman  structure,  and 
the  SacramerUarium  GaUicanunif  in  which  the  pref- 
ace and  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  are  essentially 
Galilean  in  structure,  with  some  prayers  wholly 
Roman,  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful  entirely  Ro- 
man). The  monasteries  were  probably  the  chief 
promoters  of  changes.    In  the  seventh  century  they 
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were  steadily  adopting  the  Benedictine  rule,  which 
had  a  minute  ordering  of  the  hours  after  Roman 
models.  Thereby  the  interest  of  the  monks  was 
directed  to  the  Roman  mass-liturgy,  and  the  mixed 
services  may  have  been  held  first  in  the  monastery 
chapels.  Boniface  (q.v.)  stood  strongly  for  the 
Roman  liturgy  without  being  able  to  carry  his  re- 
forms through  in  details.  What  Pepin  did  for  the 
Roman  ritual  in  his  realm  (apart  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  music)  is  uncertain,  but  Charlemagne 
held  the  Roman  forms  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
accounted  it  a  sacred  duty  to  introduce  them  and 
thereby  to  make  an  end  of  the  prevailing  confusion 
in  the  liturgy.  At  his  request  Pope  Adrian  I.  sent 
him  between  784  and  791  a  copy  of  the  sacramen- 
tary  then  in  use  in  Rome;  but  it  proved  disap- 
pointing because  of  the  many  departures  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  form.  A  compromise  was  attempted 
by  providing  a  new  mass-book  with  select  prayers 
and  other  liturgical  forms  taken  mostly  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  mass-book  (manuscripts  of  this  sort 
enimierated  in  A.  Ebner,  Missale  Ramanum,  pp. 
383-384,  Freiburg,  1896).  The  selection  was  prob- 
ably made  by  Alcuin,  and  Amalarius  of  Metz  ad- 
vocated the  Roman  liturgy  (cf.  his  De  ecdesiasticis 
officiia,  MPL,  cv.  986  8qq.)>  In  time  the  Roman 
canon  attained  general  acceptance;  but  the  entire 
Roman  ritual  did  not  become  established  in  either 
France  or  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  nor 
was  a  general  imiformity  reached.  During  the 
entire  period  the  mass-liturgy  in  Frankish-German 
territory  was  constantly  changing,  and,  whatever 
the  theory  may  have  been,  the  practise  was  far  re- 
moved from  a  slavish  following  of  Rome.  There 
was  a  vigorous  liturgical  life  north  of  the  Alps,  hav- 
ing its  center  in  the  monasteries,  which  even  re- 
acted on  the  later  Roman  development. 

4.  The  Development  of  the  Boman  ICaaa  after 
Greffory  I.:  The  mass  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  In- 
nocent III.  (d.  1216)  is  known  from  that  pope's 
writing  De  sacro  aUaria  mysterio  (MPL,  ccxvii.  773 
sqq.).     No  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 

six  hundred  years  since  Gregory  I.; 
1.  Certain  certain  additions  have  been  inade. 
Additions,  some  of  them  brought  in  from  outside 

and  some  devised  in  Rome.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  a  rather  elaborate  preparation  of 
the  priest  in  the  sacristy,  the  insertion  of  the  credo 
after  the  Gospel  in  what  was  formerly  the  mass  of 
the  catechumens,  and  ceremonial  amplifications — 
washing  of  hands,  bummg  of  incense,  etc. — to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  transposition  of  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  the  commemoration  into  the  canon.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  endeavor  to  treat  the 
holy  elements  as  something  superearthly.  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass 
influenced  the  development  can  not  be  asserted; 
but  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  congregation  is  much  stronger  than  it 
is  north  of  the  Alps.  After  Innocent  the  prepara- 
tion was  simplified,  and  the  old  offertory  prayers  in 
shorter  form  and  the  epiklesis  were  restored  after 
the  offertory — a  conformity  to  German  usage.  A 
superstitious  practise,  the  reading  of  the  prologue 
to  John's  Gospel,  foimd  entrance.  This  prologue 
was  much  used  as  an  amulet  during  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  a  synod  at  Seligenstadt  in  1022  con- 
demned the  reading  of  it  in  the  mass.  Neverthe- 
less the  custom  spread  and  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570 
officially  sanctioned  it  in  the  conclusion  after  the 
last  salutation.  It  thus  appears  that  the  develop- 
ment after  the  year  600  brought  far  fewer  and  much 
less  important  changes  than  did  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. Moreover,  the  changes  for  the  most  part 
were  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  extra- 
Roman  usage.  That  the  result  is  an  artistic  unity, 
a  well-ordered  liturgical  structure,  can  hardly  be 
asserted. 

The  present  Roman  missal  dates  from  1634,  all 
earlier  efforts  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  mass  of 
the  Church  having  proved  fruitless.    The  Council 
of  Trent  in  its  session  of  Dec.  4,  1563,  left  the  issu- 
ing of  a  common  mass-book  to  the  pope,  a  commis- 
sion   entrusted   with    the    task    not 
2.  The      having  completed  its  work.    In  con- 
Boman     sequence  the  missal  of  Pius  V.  appeared 
Kisaal.     on  July  14,  1570,  with  the  decree  that 
it  alone  should  be  used  wherever  the 
Roman  rite  was  followed  and  there  was  no  local 
mass-book  200  years  old.    But  differences  crept  in, 
and  in  1604  Clement  VIII.  issued  a  new  book  thor- 
oughly revised  by  a  commission.    Urban  VIII.  did 
the  like,  and  the  final  revision  appeared  Sept.  2, 
1634.    This  pope  made  the  present  division  of  the 
entire  mass  into  forty-one  rubrics,  the  first  eighteen 
being  coimted  to  the  ordinary  and  the  last  twenty- 
three  to  the  canon.    The  (Congregation  of  Rites, 
established  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  safeguards  the 
purity  of  the  ritual  (see  Curia).    The  missal  falls 
into  three  main  divisions:    (1)  The  '*  Proper  of 
Masses  of  the  Season "   {Proprium  misaarum  de 
tempore)  contains  (a)  the  services  for  each  day  from 
the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Holy  Saturday; 

(b)  the  "Ordinary  of  the  Mass"  (Ordo  misecB); 

(c)  the  prefaces  for  the  entire  year;  (d)  the  "  Canon 
of  the  Mass  "  (Canon  miaecB);  and  (e)  the  services 
from  Easter  to  the  end  of  the  church  year.  (2)  The 
"  Proper  of  Masses  of  the  Saints  "  {Proprium  m%&- 
aarum  de  eandia)  gives  the  services  for  saints'  days 
and  for  festivals  of  mysteries  and  important  events 
(such  as  the  Transfiguration,  the  Invention  and 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  etc.),  arranged  according  to 
months  of  the  civil  year.  (3)  The  "  Common  of 
Saints  "  {Commune  aanctorum)  contains  the  masses 
for  those  saints'  days  which  have  no  mass  of  their 
own;  it  is  divided  into  masses  of  the  apostles,  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  virgins,  and  women.  A  sort  of 
supplement  gives  the  mass  for  church  consecra- 
tions and  their  anniversaries,  the  votive  masses  in 
honor  of  mysteries  and  for  various  occasions,  the 
orationee  diverscB,  i.e.,  prayers  for  different  occa- 
sions, and  finally  the  masses  for  the  dead. 

[The  modem  missal  begins  with  a  table  of  mova- 
ble feasts  and  the  calendar.  Then  follow  the  "  Gen- 
eral Rubrics  of  the  Mass,"  the ''  Rite  to  be  Followed 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,"  and  "  Defects  which 
may  Occur  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,"  ex- 
plaining the  various  kinds  of  masses,  the  compo- 
nent parts,  the  hours  of  celebration,  the  kind  and 
color  of  vestments,  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  and 
the  like.  The  ''  Preparation  for  the  Mass,"  a  brief 
devotional  manual,  and  a  collection  of  prayers  and 
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thanksgiving,  to  be  used  as  occasion  offers,  come 
next.  Then  follow  the  "  Proper  of  the  Season/' 
the  "  Proper  of  Saints,"  the  "  Common  of  Saints," 
etc.,  as  above.  An  appendix  adds  "  Masses  for 
Certain  Places  in  the  United  States  of  America.] 

6.  The  WithholdlnflT  of  the  Oup :  The  Coimcil  of 
Constance  in  its  thirteenth  session  (Jime  15,  1415) 
declared  it  the  law  of  the  Church  that  the  laity 
should  partake  of  but  one  element  in  the  conmiu- 
nion.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first  ses- 
sion (chap,  iii.,  canons  i.-iii.)  approved  the  earlier 
decree.  The  practise  was  no  innovation  and  the 
action  at  Constance  merely  gave  official  sanction 
to  a  custom  of  long  standing,  which  had  its  roots  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  belief  that  the  bread  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two  elements  may  ap- 
pear even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  bread  is 
mentioned  more  frequently  than  the  cup  (cf.  Luke 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  more  clearly  evident  in  the  ancient 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Supper  with  bread  and 
water  instead  of  wine  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt., 
Ixxxiii.  4;  Horn,  in  Gen.,  xxix.  3).  To  this  was 
added  the  horror  which  believers  felt  if  a  crumb  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  a  drop  of  the  blessed  wine 
fell  on  the  floor  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  iii.;  Canones 
Hijypolyti,  ccix.;  Origen,  Ham,  in  Exod.,  xiii.  3; 
Trullan  Council  of  692,  canon  ci.;  Ciesarius  of  Aries, 
MPL,  xxxix.  2319).  Consequently  very  early  the 
Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread  alone  (Acta  Jo- 
annia,  ed.  T.  Zahn,  p.  244,  Erlangen,  1880).  Pope 
Gelasius  I.  (492-496)  declared  against  the  practise 
in  Calabria  (MPL,  lix.  141).  When  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  the  communicant  to  receive  the  host, 
not  in  his  own  hand,  but  in  open  mouth  from  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  he  was  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility so  far  as  the  one  element  was  concerned. 
It  was  natural  to  seek  for  a  like  immunity  in  case 
of  the  other.  A  means  to  the  end  desired  was 
found  by  dipping  the  host  in  the  wine  and  using  a 
spoon  (intinction).  The  custom  originated  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  still  followed  (see  Eastern  Church, 
III.,  §  5);  the  earliest  evidence  of  it  in  the  West 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  That  it  originated 
from  the  laity  is  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
clergy  did  not  always  approve  of  it  (synods  at 
Braga,  675,  canon  i.;  Clermont,  1095,  xxviii.; 
London,  1175,  xvi.).  Paschal  II.  calls  it  a  "  hu- 
man and  new-fangled  institution  "  (E-pist,  ccclv., 
MPL,  clxiii.  442).  It  spread  rapidly  in  England. 
Another  means  to  the  same  end  was  the  use  of 
tubes  (fistulcB,  canncB,  etc.;  see  Fistula),  which  ap- 
pear from  the  ninth  century.  It  was  not  a  very  far 
step  for  the  people  to  renounce  the  wine  altogether, 
which  happened  first  in  the  twelfth  century  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  in  England.  It  is  thus  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  speak  of  "  withholding  "  or  "  withdraw- 
ing" the  cup;  there  was  a  voluntary  renunciation, 
though  scarcity  of  wine  in  some  places  may  have 
helped  to  establish  the  practise.  Later  the  priests 
interpreted  their  partaking  of  both  elements  as  a 
prerogative  and  privilege  of  their  order,  though 
the  scholastic  theology  developed  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire  in  each  of  the 
elements. 

6.  Kinds  of  Kasses.  The  Roman  Church  clas- 
sifies masses  according  to  two  systems,  depending 


on  the  time  of  celebration  and  the  degree  of  solem- 
nity. From  the  first  point  of  view  masses  are 
either  (1)  masses  of  the  season  (de  tempore),  i.e., 
masses  on  Sundays  and  festivals;  (2)  masses  on 
saints'  days  (missa  de  eanctis);  (3)  votive  masses 
(mis8(B  voHvcB,  i.e.,  said  by  choice — votum — of  the 
priest);  or  (4)  masses  for  the  dead  (missoi  pro  de- 
functia)  or  requiem  masses.  The  votive  masses 
subdivide  into  (a)  those  connected  with  a  special 
exigency  or  wish  concerning  the  entire  Church, 
single  dioceses  or  congregations  (e.g.,  in  times  of 
war  and  pestilence,  in  droughts,  at  church  conse- 
crations, for  the  king,  for  the  sick,  at  coronations, 
conclaves,  etc.),  or  individuals  (at  weddings,  birth- 
days, anniversaries,  etc.);  and  (b)  those  in  honor 
of  certain  mysteries  (the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
angels,  etc.).  The  proper  character  of  a  mass  ap- 
pears in  the  collects,  the  antiphons,  the  lessons,  the 
secrets,  etc.  This  feature  is  old;  the  Sacramen^ 
tarium  Leomanum  contains  the  most  varied  kind 
of  collects,  secrets,  and  prefaces  and  postcommu- 
nions.  From  the  second  point  of  view  masses  are 
either  (1)  public  or  solemn  (miasm  publiccB  vel 
aolemnes;  high  masses)  or  (2)  private  (miascs  pri- 
vatcB),  A  public  or  solemn  mass  is  characterized 
by  a  larger  number  (frequenlia)  of  ministrants; 
that  is,  deacon,  subdeaoon,  and  certain  subordinate 
attendants  are  present.  Incense  is  burned,  the 
number  of  altai^lights  is  greater  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  the  mass  is  sung.  Such  masses  are 
held  in  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches  daily.  But 
since  in  smaller  churches  the  necessary  number  of 
clergy  is  lacking,  a  substitute  for  the  misaa  aolemnis 
is  provided  in  the  miaaa  cantata  [or  media,  which  is 
sung  without  deacon  or  subdeacon  and  the  cere- 
monies proper  to  high  mass];  it  is,  however,  often 
designated  as  high  mass.  A  congregation  must 
attend  either  a  miaaa  aolemnia  or  cantata,  as  both 
are  "  public."  The  private  mass,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  held  without  the  congregation  and  there- 
fore dispenses  with  the  singing  and  lai^ger  nimiber 
of  ministrants.  Only  the  celebrant  and  one  minis- 
trant  are  required  and  the  latter  in  certain  cases 
may  be  a  layman.  Since  the  mass  is  read  it  is  also 
called  miaaa  lecta.  Evidently  any  particular  mass 
may  belong  to  both  of  the  main  clsissifications.  A 
miaaa  de  tempore  may  also  be  aolemnia  publica  or 
cantata  publica;  a  miaaa  votiva  may  be  private; 
and  a  requiem  mass  may  be  either  solemn  or  pri- 
vate. (P.  Drews.) 

Other  names  which  are  given  to  masses  are: 
pontifical,  designating  a  solemn  mass  celebrated 
by  a  bishop  with  his  insignia;  papal,  celebrated  by 
the  pope  on  certain  great  feasts  with  special  rites; 
low,  a  mass  without  music,  the  priest  saying  and 
not  singing  the  mass;  capitular,  the  high  mass  on 
Sundays  or  festivals  in  collegiate  churches;  con- 
ventual or  canonical,  the  daily  mass  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  celebrated  solemnly  and 
with  music  after  tierce  in  memory  of  the  founders. 
A  miaaa  adventitia  or  manualia  (a  "  chance  "  mass, 
one  which  "  comes  to  hand  ")  is  a  mass  said  for  the 
intention  of  a  person  who  gives  an  alms,  opposed  to 
a  miaaa  legata,  said  for  a  special  intention  in  conse- 
quence of  a  legacy  or  foundation.    The  so-called 
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mass  of  the  presanctified  is  an  office  with  a  com- 
munion, but  is  not  a  mass  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  the  elements  used  having  been  conse- 
crated at  a  previous  occasion  (whence  the  name, 
missa  prtEsanciificatorum  [demenlorumj).  It  is  said 
in  the  Greek  Church  throughout  Lent,  except  Sat- 
urdays, Sunda3r8,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Good  Friday 
(see  Holt  Week).  What  was  known  as  a  dry 
mass  {missa  sicca),  without  consecration  or  comr 
munion,  was  conunon  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  pres- 
ence of  the  sick,  at  sea,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a  real  mass  could  not  be  said. 

7.  ICodem  Procedure  in  the  Kass:  The  high  mass 
on  Sundays  is  usually  preceded  by  a  rite  called  the 
Asperges;  the  celebrant  goes  down  the  middle  aisle, 
or  at  least  to  the  sanctuary  gates,  sprinkling  the 
people  with  holy  water  while  the  choir  sings  the 
anthem  Asperges  me  hyssopo  (Ps.  11.  7).  The  cele- 
brant then  changes  his  cope  for  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ment, the  chasuble  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical),  and  recites  the  introductory 
prayers  of  the  mass  proper  while  the  choir  sings 
the  ninefold  Kyrie  dHson,  followed  (except  in  Ad- 
vent and  Lent  and  at  requiem  masses)  by  the 
Gloria  in  excdsis.  Next  come  the  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel,  changing  with  each  day;  the  epistle  is 
sung  by  the  subdeacon  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar, 
as  being  addressed  originally  to  the  faithful,  while 
the  deacon  sings  the  gospel,  originally  proclaimed 
to  an  imbelieving  world,  toward  the  north,  sym- 
bolically the  quarter  of  darkness.  Lights  are  car- 
ried at  the  gospel  to  tsrpify  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world;  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  at  the  end  in 
token  of  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  master.  The 
sermon  usually  comes  next,  being  in  most  instances 
an  exposition  of  the  gospel  for  the  day.  The  Nicene 
creed  is  then  sung,  all  kneeling  at  the  words  "  And 
was  incarnate  .  .  .  and  was  made  man,"  in  honor 
of  the  incarnation.  The  following  section  is  called 
the  offertory;  the  priest  solemnly  offers  on  the  altar 
first  the  bread  to  be  consecrated,  then  the  wine 
mixed  with  a  little  water  as  representing  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ.  Next  comes  the  preface, 
var3ring  with  the  feast  or  mystery  commemorated, 
and  leading  up  to  the  Sanctus,  By  the  time  the 
choir  has  finished  this,  the  celebrant  has  already 
begun  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass,  which  he 
recites  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice — a  relic  of 
the  days  of  persecution  when  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries had  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  heathen  world. 
The  bell,  which  has  already  been  rung  three  times 
at  the  Sanctus,  is  rung  once  at  the  beginning  of  this 
part  (called  the  canon  or  prayer  of  consecration) 
and  three  times  at  the  consecration  of  each  of  the 
elements.  After  the  canon  the  priest  sings  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  a  very  ancient  melody,  the  final 
clause  coming  in  as  a  response  by  the  choir  and 
congregation.  The  next  noticeable  ceremony  is 
the  "  kiss  of  peace  "  which  in  modem  usage  is  re- 
duced to  the  celebrant's  placing  his  hands  on  the 
deacon's  shoulders  and  inclining  the  head  slightly 
toward  him;  this  ceremonial  embrace  of  Christian 
brotherhood  is  then  conveyed  by  the  deacon  to  the 
subdeacon  and  by  him  to  any  other  clei^gy  who 
happen  to  be  present.  Presently  follows  the  con- 
VII.--16 


summation  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  priest's  commu- 
nion, preceded  by  a  prayer  of  humility  at  which  the 
bell  b  again  rung.  As  a  rule  the  priest  communi- 
cates alone  at  a  high  mass,  the  time  for  general 
commimion,  owing  to  the  strict  requirement  of 
fasting,  being  early  in  the  morning.  After  ihe  ab- 
lutions, or  cleansing  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  post- 
communion  prayers  are  said,  and  the  priest  gives 
the  blessing  (omitted  in  masses  for  the  dead).  Tlien, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  he  recites  the  second 
gospel,  usually  John  i.  14,  while  the  choir  sings  a 
prayer  for  the  state  (in  monarchical  countries  for  the 
sovereign)  or  for  the  pope.  Incense  is  used  at  the 
introit  or  beginning  of  the  mass,  at  the  gospel,  at 
the  Sanctus,  and  at  the  consecration.  The  color  of 
the  vestments  differs  with  the  day  or  season.  White 
is  used  on  feasts  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  virgins  not  martyrs,  and  confessors;  red  in 
Whitsuntide  and  on  feasts  of  martyrs,  tsrpifying  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  blood  of  the  martyrs; 
violet  in  Advent  and  Lent;  black  on  Good  Friday 
and  at  masses  for  the  dead;  and  on  ordinaiy  days 
green,  the  color  of  nature  or  of  hope. 
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aaketieeh  erklOH,  8th  ed..  ib.  1907.  Eng.  transl.  of  sixth 
ed..  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Maee,  dogmatically,  litur- 
gicaUy  and  aecetically  explained,  St.  Louis,  1908;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  The  Service  of 'the  Maee  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churchee,  London,  1898;  A.  Frans,  Die  Meeee  im  deut- 
ethen  Mittelalter,  Freiburg,  1902;  W.  Gotsmann,  Dae 
eucharietieche  Opfer  nach  der  Lehre  der  (Uleren  Scholaetik, 
Freiburg,  1902;  A.  Baumstark.  Die  Meeee  im  Morgenr- 
land,  Kempten.  1906;  A.  Devine,  The  Ordinary  of  the 
Maee,  hietoricaUy,  lituryioally  and  exegeticaUy  explained. 
New  York,  1907;  The  Roman  Breviary.  A  Tranelation  by 
John  Marquees  of  Bute,  Edinburgh,  1908.  Incidental  topics 
are  disctissed  in  J.  H.  Matthews.  The  Maee  and  ite  Folklore, 
London,  1903;  J.  Hunkey,  Tipo  Leading  Doetrinee  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  Analyaie  of  the  Maee,  Atchison,  1904;  S. 
D.  Headlam,  The  Meaning  of  the  Maee,  London,  1906.  On 
the  name  consult:  Rottmanner,  in  TQ,  1889,  pp.  631  sqq.; 
Kellner.  in  TQ,  1901.  pp.  427  sqq. 

II.  On  the  liturgical  side  an  immense  literature  Is 
opened  up  in  the  three  sections  of  the  BriOi^  Mueeum 
Catalogue  devoted  to  Liturgies.  Information  upon  the 
manuscripts  and  the  earliest  printed  editions  is  found  in 
J.  Weale,  Bibliographia  lUurgica,  Catalogue  misso/tum 
ritiM  Lc^ni,  London,  1886;  and  in  A.  Ebner,  QueUen  und 
Forechungen  eur  Oeechichte  und  Kunetgeechichte  dee  Mie- 
eale  Romanum  im  Mittelalter,  Freiburg.  1896.  The  most 
important  collections  are:  J.  Pamelius,  LUurgica  Latin- 
orum,  2  parts,  Cologne,  1671,  reissued  under  the  title 
RitucUe  patrum  Latiriorum  eive  liturgieon  Latinum,  ib. 
1675;  L.  Muratori,  Liturgia  Romana  vetue,  2  vols..  Venice, 
1748,  Naples,  1776;  J.  Mabillon.  Mueeum  Italieum,  Paris, 
1687-89.  2d  ed..  1724;  E.  Mart^ne.  De  antiquie  eedeeim 
ritilfue,  3  vols..  Rouen,  1700-02  and  often;  Gabrol  and 
Ledercq,  Monumenia  eccleeia  liiurgica,  voL  i*.  part  1, 
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Parifl,  1902.  Speeutl  editiona  of  the  different  Baonmen- 
taries  are:  of  the  Sacranuntarium  Leonianum,  by  C.  L. 
Feltoe,  Cambridge,  1896;  of  the  SaeramerUariufn  Oe- 
laaianumt  by  H.  A.  WilBon,  Oxford,  1894;  the  Sacramer^ 
tarium  Ortoorianum  is  in  MPL,  Ixzviii.  25  sqq.  For  Gal- 
Uoaa  lituisiee  consult:  J.  M.  Tbomasius  (G.  M.  Tomasi), 
CodioM  micramenL  nongentU  anni*  vetusHorea,  Rome, 
1680  (first  to  contain  the  Minale  Oothieum,  Froncorum, 
and  OaUicanum  vetua);  F.  J.  Mone,  Lateiniaehe  und  ffri^ 
thiuhe  Meaaen  aita  dem  2.-6,  Jahrhundert,  Frankfort, 
1860;  J.  M.  Neale,  and  G.  H.  Forbes,  The  Ancient  LUur- 
giaa  of  the  OtUlican  Church  now  firat  Collected,  Burntis- 
land, 1855  (contains  the  Miaaale  Oothicum  and  GaUieanum 
and  the  Sacramentarium  0<iUicanum^  also  the  Miaaala 
Riehenovenaa);  U.  Chevalier,  Sacramentain  et  fnartyrologa 
da  Vabbaye  de  S.  Remy,  Paris.  19(X).  Spanish  liturKies: 
the  Miaaale  mixtum  (.Moxarabicum),  ed.  P.  Hagenbach, 
first  appeared  Toledo,  1500,  new  ed.  by  Asevedo,  Rome, 
1755,  MPL,  IxxxY.,  latest  ed..  Toledo.  1875.  The  Milan 
liturgy  was  printed  Milan.  1499;  other  editions  are: 
J.  Pamelius,  Liturgica  LaUna,  i.  293-306,  Cologne,  1571, 
reproduced  in  F.  Probst,  Ahendl&ndiadia  Meaae,  pp.  14 
sqq..  Monster,  1896;  ed.  of  C.  Borromeo.  Milan.  1560, 
and  often;  cf .  E.  Mart^ne,  Da  antiquia  eeelaaia  ritibua,  i. 
173-176.  Bassano,  1787;  M.  Gerbert,  Monumenla  Vetera 
Uturgiea  Alemannia,  yol.  i.,  St.  Bias,  1777;  Berold,  Ecda- 
aim  AwiiToaianot  Mediolanenaia  kalendarium^  ed.  M.  Magis- 
tretti,  Milan,  1894;  A.  Ceriani,  NoOtia  literaria  AmbrO' 
aiana  ante  aeculum  xi.  medium,  pp.  2  sqq.,  Milan,  1895; 
M.  Magistretti,  Pontifleale  in  uaum  ecdeaia  Mediolani,  ib. 
1897.  The  Neapolitan  and  (}apuan  lectionary  was  edited 
by  Morin  in  his  Aneedota  Maradaolana,  i  (1893),  426- 
435,  436-444.  On  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Liturgy  con- 
sult: F.  E.  Warren,  The  lAturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  Oxford,  1881;  on  the  Stowe  Missal,  MacOtrthy, 
in  TranaactioTia  cf  the  Royal  Iriah  Academy,  xxvii.  7  (1886); 
M.  L.  Rule,  The  Miaaal  cf  St.  Auguatine'a  Abbey,  Canter- 
bury, 1896. 

For  the  medieval  explanations  of  the  liturgy,  important 
historically,  MPL  is  the  great  source.  Individual  ex- 
positions are  found  as  follows:  Isidor  of  Seville.  MPL, 
Ixxxiii.  738  sqq.;  Rabanus  Maurus,  ib.,  cvii.  321  sqq.; 
Walafrid  Strabo,  ib.,  oxiv.  919  sqq.;  Amalarius  of  Mets, 
ib.,  cv.  986;  Bemo  of  Reichenau,  ib.,  cxlii.  1055  sqq.; 
Pseudo-Alcuin,  ib.,  ci.  1173  sqq.;  Micrologus,  ib.,  cli.  974 
sqq.  (for  a  detailed  description  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  11th  century  drawn  from 
the  Micrologua,  cf.  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xii.  717-718); 
Hildcbert  of  Tours,  ib.,  dxxi.  1158;  Rupert  of  Deuts,  ib., 
elxx.  13  sqq.;  Honorius  of  Autun,  ib.,  dxxii.  543  sqq., 
7Z7  sqq.;  Innocent  III.,  ib.,  ccxvii.  763  sqq.  A  collec- 
tion of  expositions  was  made  by  M.  Hittorpius,  De  divinia 
eatholiece  ecdeaia  oJjUciia  et  myateriia,  Cologne,  1568,  ed. 
G.  FerrariuB.  Rome,  1591,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1610. 

Noteworthy  investigations  are:  T.  Kliefoth,  LHurgiaehe 
Abhandlunoen,  vols,  ii.,  iii..  v.,  vi.,  Schwerin,  1859;  H.  A. 
Kdetlin,  Oeachichte  dee  chriaUiehen  Gotteadienatea,  pp.  91 
sqq.,  Freiburg,  1887;  F.  Probst.  Liturgia  dee  4'  Jdrhun- 
derta  und  deren  Reform,  MOnster.  1893;  M.  Magistretti, 
La  Liturgia  deUa  dtieaa  Milaneae  nel  aecolo  iv.,  Milan, 
1899;  L.  Duchesne,  Origenea  du  culte  dirftien,  Paris,  1902. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  treated  in  II.,  5,  is  collected 
in  J.  Smend,  Kelehveraagung  und  Kelehapendung  in  der 
abendlOndiachen  Kirche,  Gdttingen,  1898;  cf.  Funk,  in 
Kirchengeachiehtlichen  Abhandlungen  und  Unterauchungen, 
i  (1897),  293-306.  and  Zeitachrift  fUr  praktiaehe  Theologie, 
xxi  (1899),  82  sqq.  Much  of  the  material  cited  under 
LrruRoioB  will  be  found  pertinent  and  helpful. 

MASSALIAITS.    See  MssaAUANS. 

MASSILIANS.    See  Semi-Pelagianism. 

MASSILLON,  mas"fii"ly5n',  JEAN  BAPTISTE: 
French  prelate  and  famous  preacher;  b.  at  Hydres 
(12  m.  e.  of  Toulon)  June  24,  1663;  d.  at  Germont 
Sept.  18,  1742.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary.  In 
1^1  be  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
At  first  he  believed  himself  fitted  rather  for  the  life 
of  a  student  and  teacher  than  for  the  pulpit,  and 
taught  for  some  time  at  P^zenas  and  then  in  1689 
at  Montbrison.    But  his  superiors  divined  his  tal- 


ent for  preaching,  and  commissioned  him  to  de- 
liver the  funeral  orations  for  Villars,  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  and  Villeroy,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (1693); 
and  his  Lenten  sermons  at  Montpellier  in  1698  at- 
tracted general  attention.    His  success  drew    ill- 
will  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  go 
into  retirement;   but  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his 
life  silenced  those  who  were  envious  of  him.     In 
1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  superior  of  the  semi- 
nary of  Saint-Magloire.    The  Lenten  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  1699  in  the  church  of  Saint-Honor6 
made  a  deep  impression.    In  the  following  Advent 
he  was  summoned  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
Versailles,  and  delivered  the  Lenten  sermons  there 
also  in  1701  and  1704.    Bourdaloue  (q.v.),  whose 
reputation  as  a  preacher  then  stood  highest,  is  said 
to  have  remarked  on  hearing  him,  in  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  "  He  must  increase  and  I  must 
decrease."    Louis  XIV.  showed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  saying  to  him,  ''  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  great  orator  in  my  chapel,  and  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  them;    but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I 
am  always  dissatisfied  with  myself."    Among  his 
funeral  orations,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
special  note  should  be  made  of  those  on  the  Prince 
de  Conti  in  1709,  on  the  Dauphin  in  1711,  and  on 
Louis  himself.    The  simple  and  impressive  begin- 
ning of  the  last  is  celebrated.    Looking  over  the 
vast  audience  in  silence,  then  down  at  the  coffin 
which  held  all  that  was  left  of  the  mightiest  mon- 
arch of  his  day,  he  broke  the  solenm  stillness  with 
the  words  DUu  seul  est  grand,  mes  frbrea  ("God 
alone  is  great,  my  brethren  I ").    In  1717  he  was 
named  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  preached  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  before  the  young  Louis  XV.  a  course 
of  ten  sermons  in  Lent  (commonly  known  as  Le 
petit  Carhne,  and  considered  as  his  most  finished 
work),  in  which  he  urged  upon  the  youthful  mon- 
arch and  his  court  the  obligations  of  morality  and 
just  government.    He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1719,  but  from  1720  confined 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  leaving  his 
diocese  only  once,  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon 
over  Charlotte-Elisabeth,  the  duchess  of  Orl^ns. 

Among  his  contemporaries  he  was  as  much  re- 
garded as  Bossuet  (q.v.),  whose  equal  in  the  pul- 
pit, however,  he  was  not;  and  his  funeral  orations 
mark  the  point  at  which  this  branch  of  sacred  elo- 
quence began  to  decline.  His  name  was  highly 
honored  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
thanks  to  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists, who  approved  of  him  because  he  was 
more  of  a  moralist  than  a  theologian.  In  more  re- 
cent times  it  has  been  less  prominent,  partly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  was 
never  friendly.  His  style  is  not  so  lofty  as  that  of 
the  brilliant  and  courtly  Bossuet,  whom,  however, 
he  must  be  admitted  to  surpass  in  sympathy  and 
unction.  According  to  the  usage  of  his  time,  he 
takes  a  text  as  a  matter  of  form,  only  to  depart 
from  it  as  freely  as  he  chooses.  His  structure  is 
lacking  in  logic  and  strict  order;  he  loses  himself 
in  moral  digressions,  and  has  at  command  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  applications  to  set  forth  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  courtiers,  the  vices  of  the 
great,  or  the  horrors  of  war.    Yet  his  sermons  are 
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characterized  by  a  depth  of  Christian  experience 
and  vital  piety  which  are  sometimes  absent  from 
the  more  showy  efforts  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue. 
He  himself  published  none  of  his  discourses  except 
that  on  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  collections 
which  appeared  in  1705,  1706,  and  1714  were  un- 
authorized and  not  always  correct  reports  by 
others.  After  his  death  his  nephew  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  works  in  15  vols.,  Paris,  1745. 
The  most  recent  collected  edition  is  that  of  Blam- 
pignon,  4  vols.,  Bax^le-Duc,  1886.  English  trans- 
lations of  sermons  are  by  Dodd,  Sermons  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Great,  London,  1776;  Semums,  with  a 
Life,  by  D'Alembert,  lb.  1839;  a  volimie  of  Ser- 
mons, with  Ltfe,  ib.  1849;  and  two  volumes  in  the 
Ancient  and  Modem  LUfrary  of  Theological  lAterar- 
ture,  London,  1889-90.  (J.  ViIjnot.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  The  beat  work  on  the  subject  ia  L.  F.  F. 
Theremin,  Dmno9thenM  und  MoBaiUon,  Berlin,  1845. 
Consult  the  etudiee  by  L.  Doumergue,  Montauban,  1841; 
R.  LabeiUe,  Strasburg.  1857;  A.  Bayle,  Paris,  1867; 
A.  Laurent,  Tours,  1870;  £.  A.  Blampignon,  MoMiUon 
d'apria  det  doeumenU  inSditg,  Paris,  1879;  idem,  L'Epi»- 
eoipat  (is  IfossiUon  d'apria  de*  documente  inSdita,  ib.  1884; 
idem.  Supplement  h  »on  hiaL  et  h  aa  eorreapondanea,  ib. 
1891;  G.  Chabert,  ThSologie  paatorala  de  Maaaiilon,  Mon- 
touban,  1890;  E.  Chasel,  La  Pridieaiion  de  MaaaiUon, 
Paris,  1894;   Liehtanbeiser,  E8R,  viii.  771-774. 

MASSUET,  RENE:  French  Benedictine  of  Saint 
Maur  (q.v.);  b.  at  St.  Quen,  near  Bemay  (83  m. 
n.w.  of  Paris),  Aug.  13,  1665  (or  1666?);  d.  at 
Paris  Jan.  19,  1716.  He  became  a  professed  on 
Oct.  20,  1682,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  his 
anon3rmous  LeUre  d'un  ecd^siastique  au  R,  P.  E,  L.  /. 
sur  cdle  qu'U  a  icrite  aux  RR.  PP.  Bin^didins  de  la 
Congregation  de  St,  Maur  (OsnabrQck,  1699),  in 
which  he  defended  the  Maurists  against  the  Jesuit 
charges  that  their  edition  of  Augustine  was  designed 
to  propagate  Jansenism.  In  1703  he  was  caUed  to 
St.  Germain  des  Pr4s,  where  he  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable edition  of  the  Contra  hoereaea  of  Irenseus 
(Paris,  1710).  In  1713  he  edited  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Annates  ordinis  S,  Benedicti,  which  had  al- 
most been  completed  by  J.  Mabillon,  prefixing  biog- 
raphies of  Mabillon  and  T.  Ruinart.  Five  interest- 
ing letters  of  Massuet  to  B.  Fez  are  contained  in 
J.  G.  Schelhom's  Anuxnvtates  Ixteraria,  xiii.  278- 
310  (Frankfort,  1725-31);  twelve  to  M.  Mailer  in 
St.  Gall  in  the  Archives  des  missions  sdentifiques  et 
litt&ravres,  vi.  448-474  (Paris,  1857);  a  few  in  E. 
Gigas'  Lettres  inidites  de  divers  savants,  ii.  2  (Copen- 
hagen, 1893) ;  and  one  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Em- 
meran  in  J.  A.  Endres'  Korrespondenz  der  Mauriner 
(Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  41).  His  Mimoire  sur  Vhistmre 
des  pairiarcats  still  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Bib- 
lioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris.  (G.  Laubbiann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  Tasrin,  HiaL  KttMrira  de  la  conorigation 
de  Saint  Maur,  pp.  304-305.  376-370.  Bnusels.  1770; 
J.  B.  Vanel,  Lea  BhMicUna  de  Saint  Maur,  pp.  108-111, 
Paris.  1896;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii.  786-787;  KL, 
▼ui.  078-^79;  Herbet,  in  7Q.  1833,  pp.  452  sqq. 

MATAMOROS,  mat^'a-md^ros,  MANUEL:  Span- 
ish Protestant;  b.  at  Lepe  (70  m.  w.  of  Seville) 
Oct.  8,  1835;  d.  at  Lausanne  July  31,  1866.  He 
passed  his  early  youth  in  Malaga,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  entered  the  military  school  at  Toledo,  but 
left  before  the  completion  of  the  course  and  re- 
turned to  bis  home,    A  trip  to  Gibraltar  marked 


the  turning-point  of  his  life,  for  he  there  met  a 
Catalan  namied  Francisco  de  Paula  Ruet,  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  through  whose 
preaching  Matamoros  abandoned  his  former  faith. 
He  was  recalled  to  Spain  to  serve  his  term  in  the 
army,  and  during  service  in  Seville  endeavored  to 
make  a  Protestant  propaganda  among  his  comrades. 
This  conduct  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  Matamoros  found  his 
position  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
his  mother  purchase  his  discharge.  In  the  service 
of  a  Protestant  society  of  Paris  Matamoros  visited 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Barcelona.  The  discovery 
of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  Protestant  convert 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  for  trial  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  was  imprisoned  with  some  of 
his  coreligionists  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  in  1863  were  fruitless,  but  the 
intervention  of  the  Prussian  government  resulted 
in  the  conmiutation  of  the  sentence  of  nine  yesLVs* 
labor  in  the  galleys  to  banishment  for  an  equal 
length  of  time.  On  May  28,  1863,  the  prisoners 
were  accordingly  released  and  Matamoros  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Gospel.  His  stay  there  was  brief,  however,  and  he 
went  to  Lausanne  to  attend  the  theological  lectures 
of  the  university.  His  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
make  a  long  residence  in  southern  France,  and  at 
Pau  he  was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  a 
short-lived  Spanish  school.  In  May,  1866,  he  re- 
turned to  Lausanne  to  die.  (Fritz  FuEDNERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:    H.  Dalton.  Die  evangeliache  Bewegung  in 

Spanien,  Wiesbaden,  1872;    F.  Prenel,  Daa  Evangelium 

in  Spanien,  Freienwalde,  1877. 

MATEER,  CALVIN  WILSON:  Presbyterian 
missionary;  b.  in  Cumberland  Co.,  near  Mechanic»- 
buig.  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1836;  d.  at  Tsingtau,  Shantung 
Province,  China,  Sept.  28,  1908.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  Jefferson  College,  1857; 
was  principal  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  Academy,  1857-59; 
studied  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Pres- 
byterian), Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  185^-61,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1861.  He  had  already 
been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  but  lack 
of  funds  preventing  the  board  from  sending  him 
out  at  once  he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Delaware,  O.,  from  1861  till  1863,  when, 
in  company  with  Hunter  Corbett  (b.  at  Leather- 
wood,  Pa.,  December  8,  1835;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  1860;  studied  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary  1860-62,  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1863,  since  1866  missionary  at 
Chefoo,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1906),  he  sailed  for  China.  The  voyage  was  long 
and  the  bearing  of  the  captain  insulting.  He  ex- 
changed the  ship  at  Shanghai  for  a  steamer  and  got 
into  a  storm  and  was  wrecked  near  Chefoo,  which 
happily  was  their  destination,  and  after  a  night  of 
suffering  they  safely  arrived  lliere.  He  was  settled 
at  Teng  Chow,  the  port  of  Shantung,  a  province  aa 
large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained 
there  till  1904,  when  he  went  to  Uve  at  Wei-Hsien. 
In  1864  he  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  school  out  of 
which  there  was  formally  or^;anijsed  in  1878  it  cqI- 
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lege,  known  as  The  Shantung  Union  CkAlegp,  which 
was  removed  to  Wei-Hsien  in  1904.  He  was  its 
president  till  1895.  He  also  had  a  church  at  Teng 
Chow  down  to  1906. 

He  was  a  missionaiy  of  the  grand  type,  devoted 
to  his  work,  a  master  of  the  language  of  the  people 
he  lived  among  and  for  whom  he  lived,  and  willing 
to  be  spent  in  their  service,  for  he  was  home  on  fur- 
lough only  three  times.  He  was  an  extraordinarily 
versatile  man,  learning  easily  whatever  he  studied 
and  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  or  turn  it  to  prac- 
tical account.  Thus  he  was  very  skilful  in  the  use 
of  tools,  understood  machinery,  even  the  latest  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  and  niade  much  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  college.  In  1870  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  in  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  bom 
teacher,  writing  text-books  in  mathematics  and  the 
famous  "  Lessons  in  Mandarin  "  which  are  widely 
used.  Besides  administering  a  college  and  preach- 
ing regularly  and  eloquently  both  in  Chinese  and 
English  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  Mandarin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Mandarin  being  the  dialect  of  Shantung.  The  New 
Testament  was  taken  in  hand  in  1890  and  finished 
in  1906,  when  the  Old  Testament  was  at  once  taken 
up  but  only  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  revised  at  his  death.  This  labor 
was  his  last.  He  had  been  doing  it  at  Chefoo,  where 
he  was  spending  the  summer.  As  he  had  been  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  better  on  his  way  back  to  Wei-Hsien  to  stop  at 
the  German  hospital  at  Tsingtau  for  treatment. 
This  he  did,  but  his  disease  had  passed  beyond  cure. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  children.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Julia  A.  Brown  of  Delaware,  O., 
whom  he  married  in  1863  and  who  died  in  1898. 
She  was  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  educational 
work.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Ada  Haven,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  1900  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  at  Peking.  She  was  equally  helpful 
in  his  literary  work. 

MATERIALISM. 

Origin  in  Greek  Philoeophy  (f  1). 

Monistic  Materialinn  (S  2). 

Dualistio  Materialism  (9  3)* 

Meohanical  and  Organic  Materialism  (f  4). 

Mechanical  View  in  Modern  Philoflophy  (§  6). 

Weakness  of  the  Theory  (§  6). 

By  the  term  materialism  is  usually  meant  the 
metaphysical  view  that  the  basis  of  everything  that 
exists  is  matter,  or  that  nothing  except  matter 
exists.    Materialism  seems  to  have  been  histor- 
ically earlier  than  its  opposite,  spirit- 
z.  Origin    ualism   (see   Idealism),   or  than   the 
in  Greek    dualism  which  recognizes  both  matter 
Philosophy,  and  spirit   (see   Descartes,   Ren£). 
Thus,  in  the  oldest  Greek  philosophy 
is  found  the  assumption  that  everything  originated 
from  a  primary  matter,  and  that  all  phenomena  are 
but  transformations  of  this,  and  shall  one  day  re- 
turn to  it  again,  after  which  new  changes  will  begin, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    The  concept  of  spirit,  as 
an  object  of  interior  perception,  and  still  more  of 
spirit  as  a  cosmic  principle,  came  later.    And  even 
where,  as  with  Anaxagoras,  spirit  appears  as  the 


creator  of  the  world,  it  may  be  taken  as  materially 
conceived.  Plato  is  the  first  to  reach  the  concept 
of  an  absolutely  inmiaterial  cosmic  principle.  With 
him  the  spiritual  or  intelligible  world  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  world  of  phenomena  cognisable  by 
the  senses,  which  comes  into  being  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  former.  While  all  true  materialism 
is  in  a  sense  monistic,  recognizing  but  a  single  prin- 
ciple as  the  essence  of  the  world,  this  essence  may 
differentiate  itself  into  a  finer  and  a  coarser  matter, 
and  one  of  these  may  influence  the  other.  Greek 
philosophy  begins  with  a  strictly  monistic  material- 
ism; ThaJes  recognizes  water,  Anaximenes  fire,  as 
the  source  of  all  things.  But  in  Heraditus,  al- 
though all  phenomena  are  transformations  of  the 
principle  of  fire,  and  although  the  Logos  which 
brings  harmony  out  of  all  is  not  a  second  principle 
but  immanent  in  matter,  yet  fire  itself  is  opposed, 
as  a  finer  and  more  spiritual  element,  to  two  coarser 
ones,  water  and  earth,  developed  indeed  out  of 
itself.  This  dualistic  view  was  more  fully  worked 
out  later  by  the  Stoics. 

Speaking  generally,  the  materialism  of  modem 
times,  descending  from  Hobbes  and  winning  adher- 
ents at  first  more  in  France  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, has  been  monistic,  in  so  far  as  all  spiritual 

processes  are  conceived  merely  as 
a.  Monistic  functions  of  matter.  This  view  was 
Materialism,  set    forth    by    Lamettrie  (1709-^51), 

whose  best-known  work  is  L* Homme 
machine  (Leyden,  1748;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1865),  and 
by  Holbach  in  the  Systhne  de  la  nature  (see  Deism, 
II.,  §  3).  The  great  Encydop4die  (see  Enctclo- 
pbdistb)  was  to  a  large  extent  a  product  of  mate- 
rialism, although  Positivism  (q.v.),  which  is  often 
confused  with  it,  contributes  its  share.  Germany 
produced  many  monistic  materialists  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  The  most  heated  controversy 
broke  out  about  the  middle  of  that  century  owing 
to  the  publication  of  a  lecture  by  the  physiologist 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Ueber  MenschenschSpfung  und 
SeeUnsubsiam  (Gdttingen,  1854),  to  which  Karl 
Voigt  replied  in  his  once  famous  satirical  pamphlet 
Kdhlerglavbe  und  Wiseenschafi  (ib.  1854).  To  the 
further  spread  of  materialistic  views  the  principal 
contributors  were  Jakob  Moleschott,  especially  in 
his  Der  Kreidavfdes  Ld)en8  (5th  ed.,  Mainz,  187&- 
1885),  and  Ludwig  BUchner  with  his  popular  trea^ 
tise  Kraft  und  Staff  (1855;  2l8t  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904; 
Eng.  transl.,  Force  and  Matter,  London,  1864). 
BOchner  did  more  for  the  spread  of  this  view  than 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (q.v.),  who  is  often  classed  as  a 
materialist,  or  than  David  Friedrich  Strauss  (q.v.), 
who  in  Der  aUe  und  der  neue  Glaube  (Leipsic,  1872; 
Eng.  transl.  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  London 
and  New  York,  1873)  leans  strongly  toward  mate- 
rialism without  being  able  wholly  to  free  himself 
from  Hegelian  pantheism.  Systems  more  or  less 
akin  to  materialism  have  been  set  forth  in  more  re- 
cent times  by  Heinrich  Czolbe  and  Eugen  Dtihring, 
without  winning  any  wide  following;  and  a  com- 
paratively moderate  essay  in  the  same  direction  is 
found  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  well-known  lecture 
Ueber  die  Grenzen  dee  Naturerkennens  (Leipsic, 
1872)  and  his  book  Die  sieben  WeUrdted  (ib.  1882). 
Less  moderate  is  the  much-discussed  work  of  Ernst 
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Ilackel,  Die  WdtrHUd  (Bonn,  1899).  All  these 
reoent  materialistic  theories  are  monistic,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  less  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. Monistic  also  is  the  atomistic  materialism, 
however  much  its  supporters  have  attempted  to  give 
it  a  dualistic  coloring,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  teaching 
of  Democritus  and  of  his  successors  the  Epicureans. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Epicurean  atomr 
ism  was  revived  by  Pierre  Gassendi  (q.v.),  who  led 
the  way  to  a  mechEmical-physical  conception  of  the 
world  and  thus  to  modem  materialism. 
3.  Dualistic  But  whereas  Gassendi  was  unable  to 
Materialism,  include  the  Deity  in  his  materialistic 
conception  of  the  universe,  placing  God 
rather  above  this  world  of  phenomena  in  which 
only  secondary  causes  are  operative^  long  before  his 
day  the  Stoics  had  made  their  noteworthy  attempt 
to  include  God  as  a  factor  in  the  material  world, 
thus  leading  up  to  a  dualistic  materialism.  Be- 
cause they  emphasized  so  strongly  an  ethical  ideal- 
ism which  amoimts  to  rigorism,  they  have  been  a 
good  deal  n^lected  by  historians  of  materialism; 
and  yet  they  were  thorough-going  and  logical  ma- 
terialists. AH  reality  to  them  is .  corporeal;  the 
Godhead  exists,  therefore  it  must  be  corporeal,  i.e., 
material,  and  so  must  the  soul,  and  even  the  vir- 
tues and  affections  of  the  soul.  It  is  true  they  often 
speak  of  two  principles,  thus  apparently  following 
Plato  or  Aristotle;  but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  their 
views  shows  that  the  active  formative  principle  is 
considered  as  definitely  material.  The  four  ele- 
ments are  not  eternal,  nor  do  they  spring  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  aJl  come  from  the  one  primal 
matter,  which  the  Stoics,  here  following  Heraclitus, 
regard  as  fire.  This  fire,  the  artificer  of  the  world, 
pervades  the  whole  universe  and  is  called  God. 
They  also  call  the  Deity  anima  mundi^  the  world- 
soul,  or  Logos;  but  their  Logos  is  material,  not 
spiritual.  In* the  evolution  of  the  world,  the  Logos, 
as  apermatikos,  seminal,  is  contrasted  with  the  other 
two  coarser  elements.  It  comprehends  the  single 
logoi  ipermatikoi,  which  are  also  thought  of  as  ma- 
terial substances.  But  the  kind  of  materialism 
which  conmiended  itself  to  the  Stoics  by  its  logical 
character  found  no  adherents  after  the  last  real 
Stoic  had  occupied  the  imperial  throne  (see  Sto- 
icibh).  Christian  philosophy  gave  a  certain  place 
to  rationes  aeminalea,  but  regarded  them  as  rather 
spiritual  than  material;  there  are  traces  of  Stoic 
materialism  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  but  Platonic 
metaphysics  gained  the  upper  hand,  as  being  more 
in  harmony  with  Christian  spiritual  ideas.  In  the 
Renaissance  and  later  times  Stoic  philosophy  has 
had  more  influence  than  is  generally  supposed;  but 
its  natural  system  has  had  but  few  and  unimportant 
followers,  and  monism  has  generally  triumphed  in 
the  region  of  materialism. 

But  besides  the  distinction  already  treated  be- 
tween monistic  and  dualistic  materifdism,  there  is 
another  of  still  deeper  significance  between  oiganic 
and  mechanical  materialism.  The  latter  rejects 
all  teleological  considerations,  while  the  former  is 
at  least  patient  of  them.  The  oldest  Greek  philo- 
sophers, materialists  as  they  were,  regarded  matter 
as  possessing  life,  if  not  a  soul.  Heraclitus  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  oMer  oiganic  materialism, 


regarding  matter  as  eternally  in  motion,  and  moved 

by  certain  laws,  not  from  without  but  according 

to  reason.    But  his  Logos  is  not  a  con- 

4.  Mechan-  scious,  still  less  a  self-conscious  agent, 
ical  and  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  all- 
Organic     knowing,   intelligent  noua    of    Anax- 

Materialism.  agoras,  which  had  no  slight  influence 
on  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doo- 
trine  of  God.  The  principal  representatives  of 
organic  as  of  dualistic  materialism  were  the  Stoics, 
with  their  decided  teleological  tendency.  In  their 
view  the  end  of  all  things,  of  course,  is  the  retiun 
into  the  primary  fire;  but  in  the  existing  world  the 
formative  principle  is  rationaL  Everything  is 
logically  ordained  by  a  provident  intelligence.  The 
mechanical  materialism  of  the  present  day  is  still 
based  upon  the  atomistic  theory,  as  laid  down  by 
Leucippus  and  Democritus.  The  eternal  move- 
ment of  the  atoms  is  not  conditioned  by  any  defi- 
nite cause,  and  proceeds  in  no  definite  order;  casu- 
ally, yet  still  by  necessity,  atoms  came  together 
from  various  sides,  from  one  part  and  another  of 
infinite  space,  and  this  brought  about  a  rotary  mo- 
tion out  of  which  the  imiverse  ultimately  came  into 
being.  Since  the  soul  is  composed  of  atoms,  its 
processes  also  must  be  purely  mechanical.  Democ- 
ritus even  considered  the  perception  of  the  senses 
to  be  mechanical,  emanations  of  atoms  detaching 
themselves  from  objects  and  affecting  the  senses. 
His  atomistic  system  is  a  strictly  logical  and  scien- 
tific one,  not  depending  upon  any  invisible  powers 
such  as  the  nous  of  Anaxagoras  or  the  love  and 
hate  of  Empedocles.  Sense-perception,  indeed, 
with  him  is  deceptive — a  dim  knowledge,  contrasted 
with  the  true,  which  is  to  be  gained  by  reason;  al- 
though according  to  his  whole  teaching  thought 
must  be  based  upon  sense-perception  and  can  not 
be  independent  of  it.  Epicurus,  while  as  a  rule 
following  Democritus,  introduced  a  peculiar  varia- 
tion in  teaching,  not  a  primary  motion  or  rotation 
of  atoms,  but  a  mode  of  motion  by  which  they  fell 
through  their  own  weight  and  declined  a  little  from 
a  straight  line  through  a  sort  of  self-determination. 
This  declension  explains  their  meeting  and  perma- 
nent combinations,  as  well  as  the  upward  and  side- 
long motions  through  which  worlds  came  into  be- 
ing. This  element  of  arbitrary  determination  helps 
Epicurus  to  explain  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
he  accepts  in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  damages  the 
strict  logical  consequence  of  a  materialism  that 
denies  any  freedom  or  arbitrary  determination. 

In  modem  times,  without  knowing  anything  of 
Epicurus,   Galileo  revived   the   Democritean   me- 
chanical conception  of  the  universe,  denying,  in 
opposition    to    the    scholastio-Aristo- 

5.  Mechan-  telian   philosophy,    any   real   coming 
ical  View  in  into  existence  or  perishing,  and  re- 
Modem      ferring  all  changes  to  shifting  of  parts, 

PMbsophy.  to  quantitative  not  qualitative  rela- 
tions. The  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
if  not  of  the  universe,  was  dominant  at  the  ban- 
ning of  modem  philosophy  with  the  most  appar- 
ently opposite  thinkers,  with  Ren6  Descartes  (q.v.) 
as  well  as  with  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.),  who,  re- 
garding philosophy  as  the  science  of  bodies,  con- 
sidered an  incorporeal  substance  as  an  absurdity 
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and  explained  mental  processes  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical manner.  According  to  Descartes  matter  con- 
sists of  corpuscles — not  the  absolutely  indivisible 
atoms  of  Democritus,  but  parts  indivisible  by  us. 
The  mass  of  matter  and  motion  originally  estab- 
lished by  God  is  as  a  whole  incapable  of  increase  or 
diminution.  Equally  with  Hobbes,  Descartes  ex- 
plained mental  processes,  e.g.,  the  association  of 
ideas,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  by  particular 
material  changes  in  the  brain  arising  from  affection 
through  the  senses,  and  by  the  generation  of  new 
concepts  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  Descartes  is 
thus  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mechanical-mate- 
rialistic school  as  far  as  anthropology  is  concerned. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  leave  out  the  thinking  soul 
to  reach  the  view  of  Lamettrie,  who  believed  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  not,  with  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  to 
spiritualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  the  soul. 
For  him  the  soul  is  the  material  consciousness;  he 
finds  the  principle  of  life  not  in  it  but  in  all  the 
separate  parts,  since  each  smallest  particle  of  the 
organized  body  is  forced  to  move  by  an  innate 
principle.  Sin^r  views  are  held  by  most  physi- 
ologists and  biologists  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  obvious  justification  of  materialism  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  is  sense- 
perception,  which  shows  us  the  real  as  having  three 
dimensions;  and  this  leads  us  to  con- 
6.  Weakness  sider  these  three  dimensions  as  exist- 
of  the      ing  outside  ourselves  and  constituting 

Theory,  the  objects  of  the  intuitive  world. 
There  is  also  the  experience  that  men- 
tal processes  do  not  occur  without  a  material  base. 
While  it  may  be  admitted  that  as  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes  the  material  (especially  the  nerves,  and 
in  higher  animals  the  brain)  is  a  sine  qua  rum  for 
mental  phenomena,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
deducing  the  latter  from  the  former  or  explaining 
them  by  it.  In  spite  of  the  progress  recently  made 
in  cerebral  anatomy  and  the  success  attained  in  the 
localization  of  mental  activities,  the  question  is  still 
unanswered,  how  out  of  what  is  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, cognizable  by  the  external  senses,  that  which 
is  invisible  and  intangible,  cognizable  only  by  the 
inner  sense,  can  originate.  Moreover,  the  whole 
conception  of  matter  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
one,  resisting  exact  analysis.  What  we  first  get 
is  not  matter — that  is  secondary — ^but  sensations 
or  perceptions.  If  we  try  to  find  external  causes 
for  these,  we  still  do  not  reach  matter,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  but  forces  that  work  upon  us.  We  are 
thus  driven  into  a  sort  of  dynamism,  according  to 
which  matter  is  a  generally  operative  force,  its 
whole  essence  being  found  in  operation.  This  ex- 
treme dynamism  is  represented  by  Leibnitz  and 
many  of  his  adherents.  Another  objection  to  the 
ordinary  materialism  is  that  as  far  as  our  percep- 
tions go  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  something 
immanent  and  spiritual,  which  is  to  us  the  datum, 
the  known,  from  which  we  must  proceed  in  all  our 
philosophizing,  even  to  the  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
ternal world;  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  for 
materialism  to  set  before  us  first  the  external  world 
which  is  imknown  to  us  and  explain  what  is  known 
to  us  from  that.  These  and  other  objections  are 
so  conclusive  that  thoroughgoing  materialism  may 


now  be  considered  as  philosophically  untenable,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  physicists  who  still  accept 
it  because  it  harmonizes  with  their  tendencies  or 
preconceptions. 

Theoretical  materialism  is  not,  however,  incon- 
sistent with  strict  moral  views,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  absorption  in  purely  material,  i.e., 
sensual,  things.  Not  only  the  Stoics  but  also  De- 
mocritus  and  Epicurus  may  be  cited  to  prove  this, 
as  may  also  Tertullian  on  the  Christian  side.  And 
in  the  most  decided  materialists  of  modem  times, 
such  as  Lamettrie,  Holbach,  and  others,  a  by  no 
means  despicable  inculcation  is  to  be  found  of  a 
virtue  which  is,  indeed,  primarily  self-love  but  gives 
the  public  interests  the  preference  over  the  individ- 
ual. Even  H&ckel  acknowledges  as  a  golden  rule 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Al- 
truism is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  hu- 
manity that  the  most  extreme  theoretical  tendencies, 
even  those  which  assert  the  most  extreme  egoism 
in  the  region  of  morals,  are  forced  to  give  it  a  pre- 
dominant place  in  their  practical  counsels;  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  absolutely  egoistic  work  to  be 
cited,  except  MAx  Stimer's  Der  Eimige  und  sein 
EigerUum  (Leipsic,  1845) ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  theoretical  materialist.  (M.  HEiNZEf.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  An  eztenaive  liit  of  works  on  the  mihject, 
indudinc  periodical  literatuie,  is  given  in  J.  H.  Baldwin, 
JHctionarv  of  PhUoaophy  and  P&ychologi/,  iii.  620-626, 
New  York,  1905.  The  best  history  of  Materialism  is  stiU 
F.  A.  Lance,  OtthidUB  det  MaierialitmuB  und  Kritik 
•einer  Bmieutuno  in  der  Oegenwart,  6th  ed^  Leipdc,  1896, 
E!ng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  London,  1877.  Consult  further: 
T.  Hobbes,  Worka,  ed.  W.  Molesworth,  11  vols.,  London. 
1839-45;  N.  S.  Bersier,  Examen  du  maUrialieme^Pmna, 
1854;  Herbert  Spencer,  Sy$imn  of  Synthetic  Philoeophy, 
London,  1860-97;  P.  Janet,  Le  MaUrialieme  eontempo- 
rain,  Paris,  1864,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1865;  F.  West- 
hoff,  Stoff,  Kraft  und  Oedanke,  Manster,  1865;  E.  Caro, 
Le  MatSrialieme  et  la  science,  Paris,  1868;  H.  B.  Jones, 
Croonian  Ltcturea  on  Matter  and  Force,  London,  1868; 
W.  Bfaccall.  The  Neweet  Materialiem,  ib.  1873;  J.  A. 
Pieton,  The  Myetery  cf  Matter,  ib.  1873;  J.  Martineau. 
Modem  Materialiem,  ib.  1876;  .  P.  Zimmermann,  Dom 
ROihtel  dee  Lebene  und  die  RatfUoeigkeit  dee  MateriaUe- 
mue,  Leipsio,  1877;  £.  Syffert,  Le  Matirialiame,  Paris, 
1878;  R.  Flint,  Antitheietie  Theorise,  lectures  ii.-iv.. 
London,  1879-80;  L.  Weis,  Ideabrealiemue  und  Material^ 
iemue,  Berlin,  1879;  A.  Leiffevre,  La  Renaieeanee  du  ma- 
tMaiieme,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Dourif,  Le  MatiriaUeme  el 
VathHeme,  ib.  1882;  G.  A.  Him,  R4flexione  criHquee  eur 
la  thSorie  einhnatique  de  Vunivere,  ib.  1882;  H.  Beiser, 
Der  Materialiemue  im  Kampfe  mil  dem  SpirituaHemue 
und  Idealiemue,  Triest,  1883;  A.  Stadler,  Kan^e  Theorie 
der  Maierie,  Leipsio,  1883;  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Modem 
Materialiem,  London,  1883;  H.  St  Oven,  Daretettung  und 
Kritik  der  GrundeOtte  dee  Materialiemue,  Hamburg,  1885; 
J.  A.  KUb,  PUUo'e  LAre  von  der  Maierie,  Marburg.  1887; 
P.  Ribot,  Spiritualieme  et  matirialieme,  Paris,  1887 
R.  Abendxoth,  Dae  Problem  der  Maierie,  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1889-90;  W.  Strecker.  WeU  und  MenechheU  vom  Stand- 
punkte  dee  Materialiemue,  ib.  1891;  L.  Stephen,  An  Ag- 
noetic'e  Apology,  London,  1893;  G.  Plechanow,  BeHrOoe 
eur  Oeechichte  dee  Materialiemue,  Stuttgart,  1896;  T. 
Mensi,  Der  Materialiemue  vor  dem  RidUeretuhl  der  Wie- 
eenechaft,  Zurich,  1897;  R.  C.  Shettle.  The  Origin  of  Mat- 
ter and  Force,  London,  1897;  L.  Bdchner,  Kraft  und 
Staff,  Frankfort,  1898,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  London, 
1870;  E.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Ueber  die  Orenzen  der  No- 
turerkenntnie,  Leipsic.  1898;  C.  Barbagallo,  Del  Mate- 
rialiemo  etorico,  Rome,  1899;  E.  Gaynor,  The  New  Ma- 
terialiem, Dublin,  1899;  W.  A.  Preuss.  Oeiet  und  Staff, 
Oldenburg.  1900;  J.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, New  York,  1900-01;  I.  W.  Riley.  Ameriean  Phi- 
losophy; the  early  Schools,  New  York,  1907;  the  works  on  the 
history  of  philosophy;  and  the  literature  under  Idsausic. 
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MATERKUS,  ma-ter'nus,  JULIUS  FIRHICUS: 
Latin  apologist  of  the  fourth  century.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  De  errore  pro/anarum 
religumumj  a  work  written  between  343  and  348, 
possibly  in  346.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
Matemus,  but  in  the  fourth  century  a  pagan  as- 
trological work  entitled  Libri  octo  matheaeoa  was 
composed  by  a  certain  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus 
Junior  Siculus,  and  the  identity  of  name  and  time, 
a  similarity  of  style,  the  Sicilian  home  of  the  pagan 
author  and  the  familiarity  with  Sicily  evinced  by 
the  Christian  writer  give  foundation  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  are  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pagan  Matemus  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  moral- 
istic neo-Platonist,  while  the  Christian  author  is  a 
fanatic  But  since  the  Libri  maiheseoa  was  com- 
posed between  Dec.  30,  335,  and  May  22,  337,  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  two  books  were  by  the 
same  author  and  that  the  neo-Platonist  became  a 
Christian. 

As  the  descendant  of  a  senatorial  family,  Mater- 
nus  received  the  customary  training  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  while  as  a  Christian  he  studied  the 
works  of  Christian  authors.  Although  he  cites 
only  Homer  and  Porphyry,  he  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Athenagoras,  Minucius 
Felix,  Tertullian,  and  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  The 
De  errore  pro/anarum  religionum,  of  which  only 
a  single  manuscript,  that  in  the  Vatican,  is  known, 
is  incomplete,  four  folios  of  the  codex  being  lost. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work,  however,  is  clear. 
It  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (chaps, 
i.-xvii.)  treats  of  the  false  objects  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  contains  a  polemic  against  the  deities  of 
the  Greco-Roman  state  religion  and  against  Oriental 
cults.  The  second  part  (chaps,  xviii.-xxix.)  seeks 
to  show  that  the  pagan  mysteries  were  a  caricature 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  mystery 
of  salvation.  The  work  closes  with  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  emperors  to  destroy  all  idols  and 
temples.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  latest  ed.  of  the  De  errore  la  by  C. 
Halm,  in  CSEL,  vol.  ii.,  1867.  It  was  previously  edited 
by  MUDter  at  Copenhagen,  1826,  with  commentary,  re- 
produced in  MPL,  xii.  Consult:  Moore,  Jvliue  Firmi- 
eue  Maiemua,  der  Heide  und  der  Chriet,  Munich,  1807; 
W.  8.  Teuffel,  Geeehichte  der  r&miachen  LiUeratur,  ed.  L. 
Schwabe,  ii.  1028  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1886;  A.  Ebert,  Ge- 
ediichte  der  ehrietUch-lateiniti^ien  lAUeraiur,  pp.  129  sqq., 
ib.  1880;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  p.  854,  Freibuzs. 
1901;  DCB,  iii.  862-863. 

HATHA,  JEAN  DE.    See  Trinitabians. 

MATHER:  The  name  of  a  family  of  much 
prominence  in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 

1.  Richard  Mather,  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  America,  was  bom  at  Lowton  (14  m.  w.  of  Man- 
chester), parish  of  Winwick,  Lancashire,  1596;  d. 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1669.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Winwick  grammar-school,  and  at  fifteen  was 
chosen  teacher  of  a  school  at  Tozteth  Park.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  branch  of  the  Aspin^ 
wall  family,  by  whom  he  was  led  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  went  to  Brasenose,  Oxford,  to 
prepare  for  the  same.  But  the  people  at  Toxteth 
were  so  imwilling  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  left  the 
university  before  taking  his  de^prees,  and  late  in  1618| 


when  only  twenty-two,  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Toxteth  Park.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  ordained 
him;  and  in  Sept.,  1624,  he  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Edmond  Holt  of  Bury.  Becoming  an 
earnest  Puritan  and  being  for  a  time  suspended,  he 
left — ^traveling  in  disguise  to  Bristol — ^for  New  Eng- 
land, May  23,  1635,  landing  at  Boston,  after  being 
very  nearly  shipwrecked,  Aug.  17  following.  The 
First  Church  at  Dorchester  having  emigrated  with 
its  pastor,  Warham,  to  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mather 
gathered  a  new  (the  present  First)  church  there 
Aug.  23,  1636;  he  was  chosen  its  teacher  and  so 
remained  until  his  death.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  the  widow  of  John  Cotton  (q.v.).  By  his 
first  wife  he  left  six  sons,  of  whom  four — Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  Eleazer,  and  Increase — ^followed  their 
father's  profession. 

Richard  Mather  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  among  the  early  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  specially  wise 
counselor;  he  was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness 
while  moderating  that  ecclesiastical  council  in  Bos- 
ton out  of  whose  deliberations  the  Old  South  Church 
was  bom.  He  was  skilled  in  the  New  England  plan 
of  church  government,  wrote  three  or  four  of  the 
best  early  tracts  in  its  exposition  and  defense,  and 
was  the  chief  composer  of  the  ^'Cambridge  Platform." 

2,  Samuel  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Mather, 
was  bom  at  Much  Woolton  (4  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  May  13,  1626;  d.  in  Dublin  Oct.  29, 
1671.  He  came  to  New  England  with  his  father 
in  1635,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1643,  and 
became  fellow;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
fellow  who  was  a  Harvard  graduate.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1650  and  was  made  a  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  resigned  in  1653  to 
attend  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  Scot- 
land. He  became  an  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1654,  and  was  one  of  its  senior  fellows.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dublin  Dec.  5,  1656.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  suspended  (Oct.,  1660)  and  then 
became  perpetual  curate  of  Burtonwood,  Warring- 
ton, Lancashire,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1662.  Returning  to  Dublin  he 
preached  there  for  several  years,  at  first  in  his  own 
house.  He  was  imprisoned  Sept.  20, 1664,  for  preach- 
ing at  a  private  conventicle  but  was  soon  released. 
He  declined  a  call  to  retum  to  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

8.  Nathaniel  Mather,  third  son  of  Richard 
Mather,  was  bom  at  Much  Woolton,  Lancashire, 
Mar.  20,  1630;  d.  in  London  July  26,  1697.  He 
came  to  New  England  with  his  father  in  1635  and 
wajs  graduated  M.A.  at  Harvard  in  1647.  He  then 
returned  to  England  and  preached  at  Harberton 
and  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  until  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  1662,  when  he  went  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he 
remained  as  minister  of  the  English  Church  until 
the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  when  he  succeeded 
him  in  Dublin.  In  1688  he  took  charge  of  the  Lime 
Street  Church,  London,  and  in  1694  became  one  of 
the  Merchants'  Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  is 
interred  in  Bimhill  Fields,  London. 

4.  Eleazer  Mather,  fifth  son  of  Richard  Mather, 
was  bora  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  13,  1637;  d. 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  24,  1669.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1656.    In  1658  he  went  tQ 
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Northampton,  gathered  the  first  church  there,  was 
ordained  in  June,  1661,  and  labored  successfully  as 
pastor  till  his  early  death. 

6.  Increase  Mather,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
Richard  Mather,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21,  1639;  d.  in  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1656  in  the  same  class 
with  his  brother  Eleazer,  though  on  account  of 
physical  weakness  for  a  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  John 
Norton.  On  his  nineteenth  birthday  he  preached 
at  Dorchester,  and,  twelve  days  later,  saOed  for 
England.  He  took  his  M.A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and,  after  preaching  in  various  places,  re- 
turned to  New  England  in  1661,  intending  to  go 
back  to  England  when  times  should  be  more  favor- 
able. He  was  ordained  in  New  England,  however, 
May  27,  1664,  over  the  Second  Church  of  Boston 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  For  seventeen 
years  (1685-1701)  of  this  pastorate  he  was  also 
president  of  Harvard  College;  and  in  1688  he  went 
to  England  as  special  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  where — "  his  expenses  in  the  mean  time 
greatly  exceeding  his  compensation,  and  he  pledg- 
ing all  his  property  for  money  which  he  borrowed 
to  support  himself  while  he  was  working  for  his 
country  " — he  remained  in  this  public  service  about 
four  years. 

It  is  related  of  Increase  Mather  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  study  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  he  was  not  merely 
acceptable,  but  highly  honored,  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  in  one  of  the  two  most  important  pulpits  on 
this  side  of  the  sea;  and  he  left  behind  him  publi- 
cations of  various  sorts  to  the  nimiber  of  160.  It 
is  in  no  way  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  almost  unanimously  held  to  be  the  foremost 
minister  of  his  day  in  this  new  country,  and  that  he 
should  have  exercised  an  influence  as  vast  as,  in 
the  main,  it  was  salutary.  In  1662  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  sons — Cotton, 
Nathaniel,  and  Samuel — ^were  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1678,  1685,  and  1690  respectively. 

6.  Cotton  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1663;  d.  there  Feb. 
13,  1728.  He  became  the  most  renowned  of  the 
lineage,  although,  conceding  his  omnivorous  scholar- 
ship and  exceptional  labors,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  were  even  the  peer  of  his  father  or  grand- 
father in  intellectual  ability.  He  took  his  B.A.  at 
Harvard  (1678)  when  less  than  fifteen  jrears  and 
six  months  old;  taught  for  a  time;  overcame  an 
impediment  of  speech  which  had  threatened  to  in- 
terfere with  his  success  in  the  family  profession; 
acted  as  his  father's  assistant  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston;  and  was  ordained,  as  joint  pastor  with 
him.  May  13,  1685 — a  place  which  he  surrendered 
only  at  his  death.  During  nearly  three  and  forty 
years  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  preacher,  systematic 
and  thorough  as  a  pastor,  eminent  as  a  philanthro- 
pist— at  great  personal  risk  successfully  introducing 
and  defending  the  inoculative  prevention  of  small- 
pox— and  amazing  as  an  author;  being  known  to 
have  printed  382  separate  works,  of  which  several 
were  elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  stately  folio  of 
800  pa^es;  while,  to  his  sore  and  amazed  grief,  the 


great  work  of  his  life  (in  his  own  esteem),  his  BMia 
Americana,  failed  of  publication.  It  remains  in 
manuscript  to  this  day. 

It  was  Cotton  Mather's  misfortune  that  the  weak 
and  whimsical  side  of  his  multiform  greatness  most 
impressed  itself  on  many  of  his  generation,  and 
that,  for  sharing  with  other  good  and  eminent  men 
of  his  day  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  has  most 
unfairly  been  singled  out  for  a  specialty  of  censure 
and  contimiely  which  in  no  degree  fairly  belongs 
to  him.  He  was  no  more  guilty  for  not  being,  as 
to  that,  in  advance  of  his  age,  than  were  Richard 
Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  England,  or  Judge 
Sewall,  or  Gov.  Stoughton,  or  Sir  William  Phipe,  or 
scores  of  others  in  New  England.  He  married  three 
times. 

7.  Samuel  Mather,  foiu-th  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
(by  his  second  wife)  and  the  only  one  of  his  sons 
who  lived  to  manhood,  was  bom  in  Boston  Oct. 
30,  1706;  d.  there  June  27,  1785.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1723,  before  he  was  seventeen; 
and  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  Jime  21, 
1732,  was  ordained  colleague  with  Rev.  Joshua  Gee 
over  that  same  Boston  church  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  served  for  sixty-four  years  before 
him.  Of  considerable  learning  and  fair  abilities,  he 
did  not,  however,  fill  the  ancient  place;  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  was  dismissed,  and,  with  a  not  very 
laige  following,  labored  with  a  new  church  (which 
did  not  survive  him)  until  his  death.  He,  too,  was 
an  author,  of  less  than  a  score  of  books,  however, 
only  one  of  which.  An  Apology  for  the  Liberties  c/ 
the  Churches  of  New  England  (Boston,  1738),  de- 
serves, or  has,  remembrance.  None  of  his  three 
sons  studied  for  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  history  can  parallel 
this  family,  of  which  eleven  members  were  trained 
for  the  sacred  office  in  four  generations,  of  whom 
the  seven  who  wrought  in  New  England  expended 
about  250  years  of  ministerial  labor  upon  it,  besides 
publishing  more  than  500  different  works,  and  some 
of  them  exerting  a  popular  influence  never  surpassed, 
and  seldom  equalled.  For  its  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  each  of  its  four  generations,  in  reducing  to 
rigid  system,  illustrating,  defending,  and  chroni- 
cling the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  if 
it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  Mather  group  would 
deserve,  as  it  will  receive,  perpetual  remembrance. 
(Henrt  M.  DEXTEHf.)     Morton  Dexter. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  excellent  edition  of  Cotton  Mather*! 
MaonaUa  CKritU  AmerieatM  (a  source  for  the  earlier 
members  of  the  family),  with  memoir  and  trmnsL  of  Hebr., 
Grk.  and  Lat.  quotations,  appeared  2  vols.,  Hartford. 
1855.  Other  early  sources  are  indicated  in  the  series  of 
notices  in  DNB,  xxxviii.  27-31.  Consult:  John  Mather. 
Genealoffv  of  the  Mather  Family,  Hartford,  1848;  C.  Rob- 
bins.  HiaL  cf  old  North  Church  in  BoMon,  Boston.  1852; 
W.  B.  Spngue,  AnnaU  cf  the  Amerioan  Pulpit,  i.  75-80, 
161-160,  18^196,  371-376,  New  York.  1850;  B.  Wendell. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  Makera  of  America  Seriet,  ib.  1891; 
A.  P.  Marvin,  Life  and  Timee  of  Cotton  Mather,  Boston, 
1892;  W.  Walker.  Influence  cf  the  Mathere  in  New  Eno- 
land  Reliinotu  Development,  New  York.  1892;  idem,  HisL 
of  the  Congregational  Churchee  in  the  U.  S„  passim,  ib. 
1894  (cf.  Index);  idem.  New  England  Leadere,  ib.  1901; 
A.  E.  Dimning,  Congregationaliste  in  America,  ib.  1894; 
L.  W.  Bacon,  The  Congregaiionaliete,  ib.  1904:  J.  P. 
Quincy,  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Supernormal  in  New  Eng- 
land HiaL,  in  Proceedinoa  of  iha  Af  ossacAuMlli  UittorioaX 
Sodaty,  2d  aer^  yqL  zz.,  1907. 
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MATHESIUS,  JOHANNES:    German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Rochlltz  (16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz)  June  24, 
1504;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  Elbogen), 
Bohemia,  Oct.  7, 1565.    He  was  the  first  biographer 
of  Luther,  the  Reformer  of  Joachimsthal,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  preachers  among  the  Reformers 
of  the  second  period  (1504-65) .    He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenbei^g,  which  he  gratefully  praised  as  his  spiritual 
home,  always  regarding  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
church  and  school  there.    In  1532  he  became  the 
seventh  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Joachimsthal, 
the  then  new  city  of  northwestern  Bohemia  which 
had  achieved  prosperity  by  its  silver  mines  and  had 
adopted  Lutheranism.    In   1540  Mathesius  went 
again  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  Luther's 
table-companion  and  made  notes  of  his  table-talk. 
In  1542  he  wajs  ordained  by  Luther.    In  the  church 
at  Joachimsthal  he  labored  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  first  as  preacher,  then  as  pastor.    He 
was  the  meet  famous  preacher  of  that  place  and  of 
German  Bohemia,  being  distinguished  for  learning 
and  for  spirited  and  genial  eloquence.     Under  him 
church  affairs  became  firmly  established  and  pro- 
tected against  disturbances  from  without  and  with- 
in.    Mathesius  was  so  closely  bound  to  his  office 
and  position  that  he  refused  all  offers  from  abroad, 
mcluding  a  call  to  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Against 
his  desire  he  went  to  Prague  (1546)  together  with 
the  magistrate  and  thirty  delegates  to  defend  them- 
selves before  King  Ferdinand  I.  for  their  attitude 
in  the  Schmalkald  war.    After  that  affair,  there 
followed  some  years  of  relief,  of  successful  work,  of 
literary  activity,  and  of  beneficial  intercourse  with 
colleagues  in  school  and  church,  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  domestic  troubles,  new  political,  storms,  relig- 
ious persecutions,  and  physical  ailments  brought 
him,  prematurely  aged,  to  an  early  grave.    For 
more  than  one  himdred  years  the  effects  of  his  work 
remained.    The  memory  of  the  Joachimsthal ' '  angel 
of  the  church,"  disturbed  by  the  rage  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  renewed  there  even  by  Catholics  through  a  me- 
morial tablet.    His  sermons  have  been  circulated 
in   numerous  editions  and  revisions;    some  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages.     Best  known  are 
two  collections  of  popular  yet  scientific,  instructive 
yet  devotional,  lectures  delivered  in  the  carnival 
season,   when  something  amusing  was  expected. 
The  "  Sarepta  "  was  intended  to  explain  sayings, 
stories,  and  examples  from  the  Scriptures  which 
mention  mining,  in   order  that  the  Joachimsthal 
people  might  have  their  "  mining-book  of  homilies  " 
as  farmers  and  viticulturists  had  theirs.    In  the 
**  Lutherhistorien  "  Mathesius  proved  himself  a  pio- 
neer in  the  kind  of  homilies  for  the  church  of  the 
lieformation  which  the  Roman  Church  had  given 
in  her  ''  sermons  on  the  saints."    They  constitute 
the  first  real  biography  of  Luther  (Nuremberg,  1566). 
These  more  than  any  others  carried  through  the 
centuries  the  memory  of  the  Joachimsthal  preacher, 
and  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  inaccuracies,  and  mis- 
takes they  are  still  a  source  of  information  (last 
critical  edition,  Prague,  1906).    In  Mathesius'  ser- 
mons seriousness  and  humor,  bluntness  and  tender- 
ness, go  hand  in  hand.  (Georq  Lobschb.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  AvtfftwdhUt  Werke,  4  vols.,  an  ed.  by 
O.  Loescbe,  frith  introduotion  and  conuneatary,  Prague, 


1896-1006.  Extracts  are  by  K.  F.  Ledderhose.  Heidel- 
berg, 1849,  in  French  by  L.  Schweitser,  1871.  The  chief 
biographical  work  ia  by  G.  Loesohe,  2  vole.,  Gotha,  1895; 
cf .  his  Atatheaiana,  in  Jahrhuch  fUr  die  Oewchiehte  des  Pro- 
teHanHamu9in0esterreich,\ienntk,  1904;  idem,  in ZeiUchrifi 
far  deuUcheWoHfortchung,!  (1900),  2^6-238.  Ckmsult  alao 
the  works  by:  Balthaaar  Mathesius,  Dresden,  1706;  J. 
Abraham,  Wittenberg,  1883;  K.  Amelung,  Gatersloh.  1894; 
G.  F.  Fuchs,  in  Halte  tpos  du  host,  xzv  (1902),  366-373. 

MATHESON,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Glasgow  Mar.  27,  1842;  d.  at  North  Berwick 
(19  m.  e.s.e.  of  Edinbmrgh)  Aug.  28,  1906.  Al- 
though his  eyesight  gradually  failed  him  until  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  had  become  blind,  he  fin- 
ished his  school  and  imiversity  course  at  Glasgow 
with  high  honors  (B.A.,  1861;  M.A.,  1862;  B.D., 
1866)  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1866.  During 
the  next  year  he  was  assistant  to  John  Ross  Mao- 
duff  (q.v.)  of  the  Sandyford  Church,  Glasgow;  from 
1868  till  1886  minister  of  Innellan  (35  m.  down  the 
Clyde  from  Glasgow);  and  from  1886  till  his  retire- 
ment in  1899  minister  of  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances  he  was  always  able  to 
employ  secretaries  who  read  to  him  and  wrote  for 
him,  and  having  an  extraordinarily  retentive  mem- 
ory and  strong  literary  bent  he  produced  many 
books  which  display  much  reflection  and,  consideiv 
ing  his  restrictions,  no  little  learning.  He  was  very 
broad-minded  and  saw  good  in  creeds  which  he  re- 
jected. His  preaching  was  of  a  high  order.  In 
consequence  of  his  standing  as  preacher  and  author 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors — D.D.  of  Edin- 
bui*gh  University,  1879;  call  to  succeed  John  Gum- 
ming (q.v.)  as  pastor  of  Crown  Court  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  Baird  lecturer,  1881;  preacher  before 
the  queen  at  Balmoral  Oct.  25,  1885;  Gifford  lec- 
turer, 1899  (declined);  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinbui^h,  1890;  LL.D.,  Aberdeen,  1902.  His 
books  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  those 
of  a  philosophical  character:  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
German  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1874;  3d  ed.,  1876), 
issued  at  first  anonymously,  a  sympathetic  study 
of  German  theology  from  Kant  to  Domer  with  a 
view  to  relieving  it  of  the  charge  of  '*  atheism  "; 
Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  from  the  First 
Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Luttieran  Era  (2  vols., 
1877),  in  which  he  showed  his  reading  in  compara- 
tive religion,  a  favorite  study,  and  his  acceptance 
of  Hegelian  principles  as  guiding  lines  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  church  history,  but  it  is  not  a  church 
history  in  the  ordinary  sense;  Natural  Elements  of 
Revealed  Theology  (1881),  his  Baird  lectures,  in 
which  he  again  utilized  his  attaiimients  in  compara- 
tive religion  to  commend  Christianity;  Can  the  old 
Faith  Live  with  the  New  f  or,  the  Problem  of  Evolu- 
tion and  Revelation  (1885;  3d  ed.,  1889),  an  attempt 
to  show  that  even  if  evolution  be  true,  and  he  was 
nonrcommittal  on  that  point  (though  afterward  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  true),  belief 
in  it  is  compatible  with  belief  in  Christian  doctrines; 
he  presented  the  same  idea  in  more  popular  form 
in  The  Psalmist  and  the  Scientist,  or,  Modem  Value 
of  the  Religious  Sentiment  (London,  1886;  3d  ed., 
1892);  The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions 
(1892;  2d  ed.,  1893),  an  attempt  to  state  that  for 
which  each  of  these  religions  stood.  The  second 
class  of  books  was  those  which  are  more  directly 
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and  avowedly  preachen'  expositions:  The  Spiritual 
DevdopmerU  of  St.  Paul  (1890;  4th  ed.,  1897),  a 
study  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  but  not  of  the 
literature  on  them;  The  Lady  Ecdeeia,  an  AtUM- 
ograjJty  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1896),  an  BX^e^ory;  Sid^ 
lights  from  Patmoe  (1897;  3d  ed.,  1903);  Studies  qf 
the  Partrail  of  Christ  (2  vols.,  1899-1900;  voL  I., 
10th  ed.,  1907,  vol.  II.,  6th  ed.,  1907),  a  very  inter- 
esting study  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  an  aid  to  faith 
and  not  as  a  contribution  to  scholarship,  generally 
considered  his  best  piece  of  work;  The  Represery- 
tative  Men  cf  the  Bible  (2  series,  1902-03;  first 
series,  Adam  to  Job,  6th  ed.,  1907;  second  series, 
Ishmael  to  Daniel,  3d  ed.,  1907);  The  Representor 
tive  Men  of  the  New  Testament  (1905);  and  The 
Representative  Women  </  the  Bible  (1906).  But  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  be  longer  useful  as  author  of 
a  third  class  of  books,  the  devotional,  for  these  have 
had  a  very  wide  sale  and  reached  many  who  were 
not  attracted  by  his  other  books:  My  Aspirations 
(1882);  Moments  on  the  Mount  (1884);  Voices  of 
the  Spirit  (1888);  Searchings  in  the  Silence  (1895); 
Words  by  the  Wayside  (1896);  Times  of  Retirement 
(1901);  Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours  (1904);  Rests  by  the 
River  (1906);  Messages  of  Hope  (1908);  Thoughts 
for  Life's  Journey  (1908) ;  and  Day  unto  Day  (1908), 
prayers.  He  wrote  also  poetry:  Sacred  Songs  {IS90; 
3d  ed.,  1904) ;  and  one  hymn  (not  in  this  collection), 
"  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  will  be  sung  long 
after  all  his  other  compositions  are  forgotten.  It 
was  written  at  the  Innellan  manse  in  five  minutes 
on  the  evening  of  Jime  6,  1882,  and  only  changed 
in  a  single  word, "  trace  "  for  "  climbed  "  in  the  third 
stanza.  But  four  other  hymns  which  are  in  this  collec- 
tion have  been  incorporated  into  several  hjrmn-books. 
Bibliooeapht:  D.  Macsmillan,  The  Lift  of  0m)rg9  MaAeaon, 
London,  1907. 

MATHBW,  THEOBALD  ("Father  Matfaew'O: 
Irish  temperance  advocate;  b.  at  Thomastown  (5 
m.  w.  of  Cashel),  Tipperary,  Oct.  10,  1790;  d.  at 
Queenstown  Dec.  8,  1856.  He  studied  for  a  year 
at  Maynooth,  1807-08;  passed  through  the  noviti- 
ate of  the  Capuchin  order  and  was  ordained  in  1814. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Cork  to  take  chaige  of  a  chapel 
in  the  destitute  portion  of  the  city,  where  his  high 
personal  character  and  gentle  spirit  won  confidence 
and  affection.  He  aided  in  philanthropic  and  ed- 
ucational enterprises  for  the  uplift  of  the  poorer 
classes.  In  1838  he  was  impressed  with  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  was  asked  to  conduct  the  total- 
abstinence  crusade.  On  Apr.  10  of  that  year.  Father 
Mathew,  who  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  defi- 
nitely committed  himself  to  the  work.  His  success 
was  phenomenal  By  January  of  the  next  year, 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  had  embraced  the  new 
gospel.  Father  Mathew  extended  his  labors  over 
all  Ireland,  visited  Scotland  and  England  (1842- 
1843),  and  spent  two  years  in  America  (1849-51), 
going  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  everywhere  making 
converts  by  the  hundreds.  His  success  was  due  to 
his  exbaustless  flow  of  animal  spirits,  his  humor 
and  wit,  his  downright  earnestness,  and,  above  all, 
to  his  ability,  courage,  and  high  character. 
Bibuoobapht:  The  prindpal  life  is  by  J.  F.  Macuire,  Lon- 
don, 1804,  abridged  ed.,  1890.    Others  are  S.  a.  WeUa, 


New  York.  18417;  F.  J.  lUtliew.  London.  1890;  and  Kath- 
Mine  Tynan,  ib.,  1908.  Conrait  also  S.  H.  Bmke,  Riae  and 
pTogren  of  FatKer  Matktw'a  Temperance  Mieeion,  ib.  1885. 

MATHEWS^  GEORGE  DUHCAH:  Irish  Presby- 
terian;  b.  at  Kilkenny  (73  m.  s.s.e.  of  Dublin), 
County  Kilkenny,  ^r.  25,  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Col^e,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1848),  after 
which  he  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Stranraer,  Scotland  (1854- 
1868),  Westminster  Presbyterian  CJhurch,  New  York 
City  (1868-78),  and  at  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
CHiurch,  Quebec  (1878-88).  He  was  also  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 
from  1880  to  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1888. 
He  was  American  secretary  of  the  Cieneral  Presby- 
terian Alliance  in  New  York  in  1873-88,  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  been  general  secretaiy  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  London.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  1880  to  1888,  and 
in  theological  position  is  a  liberal  conservative.  In 
addition  to  minor  contributions,  he  was  editor  of 
The  Christian  Worker  in  1870-74,  and  associate 
editor  of  Catholic  Presbyterianism  in  187^-83  and 
of  The  Quarterly  Register  (the  official  organ  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance)  in  1880-88,  of  which 
he  has  been  general  editor  since  the  latter  year.  He 
likewise  edited  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Pres- 
byterian AUianoe  for  1884,  1892,  1896,  1899,  1904, 
and  1909. 

MATHEWS^  SHAILER:  Baptist;  b.  at  Port- 
Und,  Me.,  Bfay  26,  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.  (A.B.,  1884), 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887,  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1890-91).  He  was  associate  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Colby  University  in  1887-89  and  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy  in  the  same  institution  in 
1889-94,  as  well  as  lecturer  in  New-Testament  litera- 
ture in  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1888-89, 
after  which  he  was  associate  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament history  and  interpretation  at  the  divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1894  to 
1897  and  professor  from  1897  to  1904.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  same  seminary,  was  junior  dean  of  the 
divinity  school  1894-1907,  and  dean  since  1907. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  editor  of  The  World  To- 
day since  1903  and  of  the  series  of  New  Testament 
Handbooks,  as  weU  as  associate  editor  of  The  Biblical 
World  and  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  he 
has  written:  Select  MedicBval Documents  (New  York, 
1891);  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1897);  A  His- 
tory of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  (1899); 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (in  collabo- 
ration with  E.  D.  Burton,  Cliicago,  1901);  The 
French  Revolution  (New  York,  1901);  Principles 
and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School  (in  collaboration 
with  E.  D.  Burton,  Chicago,  1903);  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  New  Testament  (1905) ;  and  The  Church 
and  the  Changing  Order  (New  York,  1907). 

MATHIEU,  ma"tl"0',  FRANCOIS  DESIRE:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Einville  (4^  m.  n.  of  Lun^viUe),  France, 
May  28,  1839;  d.  in  London  Oct.  26,  1908.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1863,  after  hay* 
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ing  been  professor  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  of  Pont-^ 
Mousson  from  1859,  and  for  ten  years  was  confessor 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Nancy.  In  1894  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Angers,  and  two  years  later 
was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  was 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Sabina  in  1899. 
He  wrote  L'Ancien  riffime  dana  la  province  de 
Lorraine  et  Barroie  d'aprhe  dee  documerUe  inidite 
(Paris,  1879)  and  Le  Concordat  de  1801  y  see  origines, 
son  kistoire  (1903). 

HATHURINS.    See  Trinitabians. 

MATILDA  (HECHTILDIS),  SAINT,  OF  HACKE- 
BORN:  Benedictine  nun  of  Helfta  (Helpede), 
near  Eisleben;  b.  1241;  d.  about  1310.  She  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Hackebom,  and 
was  the  younger  sister  of  Gertrude,  who  for  forty 
years  stood  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Helfta 
(see  Gertrude).  The  revelations  which  6he 
claimed  to  have  here  were  written  down  by  her 
sister  nims.  The  contents  of  these  revelations  are 
visions  in  which  questions  were  put  to  Christ  and 
Mary,  to  which  answers  were  received.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  questions  of  the  inner  life  and 
are  sometimes  fine  and  profound.  In  keeping  with 
the  time  the  holy  viigin  is  worshiped  to  excess,  yet 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  (i.  18,  pp.  54  sqq.)  in 
which  Mary  with  all  creatures  accuse  Matilda,  but 
Christ  alone  has  mercy  upon  her  and  absolves  her. 
Another  passage  (ii.  14,  p.  148)  has  secured  her  a 
place  in  the  Catalogue  tesHum  verUatie  of  Flacius 
(p.  923  of  the  editio  princeps)  because  it  is  shown 
there  how  aU  her  imperfection  is  made  perfect  by 
the  perfection  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  an  undenied 
truth,  though  often  practically  obscured,  that  in 
the  theology  of  the  Western  Qiurch  of  the  Middle 
Ages  all  salvation  comes  finally  through  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  Christ,  and  in  mysticism  this  is 
often  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  manner;  of  this 
Matilda  is  a  witness.  (S.  M.  Deutbch.) 

Bxbuoorapbt:   Sancta  MechthUdU  liber  Mpecialia  ffroHa,  in 

Revelationaa  Oertrudiance  ac  Meehthildiana^  eura  .  .  .  So- 

UamenHum  O.  8.  M.  monadiorum,  ii.  1-421,  Paria,  1877; 

J.  MfUler,   Leben  und  Offenbarungen  der  hsilioen  Meeh- 

thUd   und  der   SchweBter   Mechthild,    Begensburg.    1881; 

W.  Prager,  Guchichle  der  deuUcfuen  Myetik  im  MitteiaUer, 

L  79  sqq..  116  sqq.,  Leipdc,  1874. 

MATILDA   (MECmUDIS)   OF  MAGDEBURG: 

Beguine,  afterward  nun  at  Helfta  (Helpede),  near 
Eisleben;  b.  1212  or  a  year  or  two  later;  d.  at 
Helfta  c.  1280.  In  her  twelfth  year  she  was  "  sa- 
luted by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  thenceforth  her 
spiritual  life  developed  uninterruptedly  (Morel,  iv. 
2,  p.  91).  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  went  to 
Magdeburg  and  lived  there  thirty  years  as  Beguine. 
In  her  lonely  life  she  had  extraordinary  experiences 
which  she  later  wrote  down  in  Low  German  and 
thus  originated  the  first  six  parts  of  her  book;  the 
seventh  part  she  added  afterward  at  Helfta,  whither 
she  retired  when  advanced  in  years  and  where  she 
lived  for  twelve  years,  highly  revered  (cf .  LCb.  spec, 
grai.,  ii.  42,  v.  7).  Her  work  was  translated  into 
High  German  by  Henry  of  Ndrdlingen  (q.v.)  about 
1345  (cf.  P.  Strauch,  Heinrich  von  Ndrdlingen^  pp. 
246-247,  Freiburg,  1882).  The  first  six  parts  had 
already  been  translated  into  Latin  with  a  wholly 
different  arrangement  and  in  this  form  are  found 


in  the  Revelaiionee  GertrudxncB  ac  MechthUdiancB. 
Matilda  is  distinguished  from  most  female  mystics 
by  her  pronounced  individuality.  Her  spiritual 
experiences  were  remarkable  and  she  stands  in  a 
firm  position  from  which  she  can  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  external  and  internal.  Further- 
more, she  is  a  real  poetess,  a  true  spiritual  minne- 
singer. Her  description  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus  (Morel,  v.  23)  is  beautiful,  her  prayers  (v.  36, 
viL  41^6)  are  devout  and  solemn,  and  she  knows 
well  how  to  express  her  thoughts  in  short  sentences. 
As  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church  she  feels  its 
shortcomings  and  is  not  sparing  with  her  censure. 
To  her  censures  she  adds  predictions,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Fiore  (q.v.) 
is  perceptible.  But  the  greater  part  of  her  book 
deals  with  the  inner  life,  and  here  Matilda  betrays 
a  depth  and  fulness  of  understanding  which  makes 
its  study  both  attractive  and  fruitful.  On  the 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of 
mysticism,  and  a  true  treasure  of  medieval  German 
literature.  (S.  M.  Deutbch.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Die  OUMbarunoen  der  Sdiweater  MedUhUd 
von  Maoddmrg,  oder  doe  fiieeaende  LicfU  der  OoUheitt  ed. 
G.  Morel,  Regenabuzs,  1861;  Sandce  MechthOdie  liber 
epecialU  graHoB  and  Sororie  Mechthildie  lux  divinUaUa 
fiuena  in  corda  verittUia,  in  Revelationee  Gertrudiana  ae 
MeefUhildiana,  eura  .  .  .  SoUemenaium  O,  S.  M.  mon- 
aehorum,  ii.  1-421  and  435-707,  Paria  and  Poitiers,  1877; 
W.  Proger,  Oeechidite  der  deutachen  Myatik  im  MiUelaUer, 
i.  70-71,  91  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1874;  C.  Greith,  Die  deuiachs 
Myatik  im  Predigerorden,  pp.  207-277,  Freiburg,  1861; 
J.  Mailer,  Leben  und  Offenbarungen  der  heUigen  MethMld 
und  der  Sckweater  Mechthild,  Regensbuxg,  1881. 

MATILDA,  COUNTESS  OF  TUSCAHY:  Sup- 
porter  of  the  papacy;  b.  1046;  d.  in  the  monastery 
of  Bondeno  de'  Roncori  July  24,  1115.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Boniface  of  Tuscany  and  Beatrice  of 
Lorraine,  she  inherited  from  her  parents,  while  still 
a  mere  child,  very  extensive  possessions  in  northern 
and  central  Italy,  through  which  lay  the  roads  from 
Germany  and  France  to  Rome.  They  were  there- 
fore strategically  important  in  the  wars  between 
emperor  and  pope.  Her  parentage  was  German, 
and  her  ancestors  were  adherents  of  the  German 
emperors;  but  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Henry  III.  treated  her  father  induced  the  latter  to 
support  the  papal  position;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Nicholas  II.,  Alexander  II.,  Gregory  VIL,  Vic- 
tor III.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschalis  II.,  the  Countess 
Matilda  followed  their  course  and  was  the  main- 
stay of  the  papacy.  Specially  intimate  were  her 
relations  with  Gregory  VIL,  whom  she  sheltered 
more  than  once  against  Henry  IV.  She  continued 
the  war  against  the  emperor,  even  after  Gregory's 
death.  She  was  twice  married,  first  to  Godfrey  of 
Lorrame,  then  to  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria;  but  her 
first  marriage  seems  never  to  have  been  completed, 
and  from  her  second  husband  she  was  divorced. 
Her  enormous  wealth,  bequeathed  to  the  papal 
chair,  formed  part  of  the  so-called  "  Patrimonium 
Petri "  (see  Papal  Statbb). 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  Vita  by  the  monk  Donisone  (Dom- 
nisone)  is  in  best  form  ed.,  with  two  EpHomea,  L.  C. 
Bethmann  in  MGH,  Script.,  xii  (1856),  348-109:  or  sep- 
arately, ed.  F.  Davoli,  Reggio-Emilia,  1888.  An  excel- 
lent list  of  literature  is  found  in  Potthast,  Wegweiaer,  p. 
1468.  Consult:  L.  Tosti,  La  Conteaaa  MaHlde,  Florence, 
1859,  new  ed.,  Rome,  1886;  A,  Paonenbois,  Studien  twr 
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OeaekuhU  der  Henogin  Matilde  von  Cano99a,  GdUiagen, 
1872;  the  biofcraphies  by  Mn.  M.  E.  Buddy.  London, 
1905*  and  Min  Nora  Duff,  ib..  1900:  and  the  literature 
under  Papal  States,  and  under  the  Mtiolei  on  the  popes 
named  in  the  text. 

MATmS:  The  office  which,  with  its  comple- 
ment Lauds  (q.v.)»  forms  the  nocturnal  part  of  the 
Breviary  (q.v.),  and  in  length  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  that  for  the  whole  day.  On  ordinary 
week-days  and  simple  feasts  it  has  only  one  divi- 
sion or  noctiu*n;  on  Sundays  and  all  feasts  above 
the  rank  of  simple,  it  has  three,  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  three 
watches.  After  the  silent  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  Creed,  it  begins  with  the 
intitxiuctory  versicles  and  responses,  and  Ps.  zcv., 
interspersed  with  repetitions  of  the  invitatory,  a 
versicle  referring  to  the  day  or  season;  then  a 
hymn,  varying  with  the  day,  and  the  psalms,  twelve 
on  ordinary  week-days,  on  festivals  three  to  each 
noctum.  Each  psalm  or  group  of  psalms  has  its 
Antiphon  (q.v.)  to  bring  out  a  special  meaning  for 
the  day.  The  psalms  are  followed  by  the  lessons, 
each  with  a  short  responsory.  Those  of  the  first 
(or  on  week-days  the  only)  noctum  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament;  those  of  the  second  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints  or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers; 
those  of  the  third  from  some  patristic  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  day.  After  the  last  lesson  the 
place  of  the  responsory  is  taken  on  Sundays  (ex- 
cept in  Advent  and  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter), 
festivals,  and  week-days  in  the  Paschal  season,  by 
the  Te  Deum. 

Before  the  Reformation,  matins,  like  vespers, 
was  frequently  a  public  service  attended  by  the 
laity,  so  that  some  accoimt  was  early  taken  of  it 
in  the  reoiganization  of  worship.  In  the  DeiUscher 
KirchenanU,  probably  as  early  as  1523,  there  is  a 
reformed  vernacular  office  based  upon  it.  Luther 
wished  to  retain  matins  and  vespers,  and  saw  no 
need  of  making  radical  changes  in  them,  since  they 
were  mainly  taken  from  Scripture.  He  wished  to 
shorten  matins,  and  to  read  the  whole  Psalter  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  consecutively,  adding  exposi- 
tion on  Sundays.  In  the  Formvia  Misses  of  1523 
and  tho  Deutsche  Messe  of  1526,  he  sets  forth  his 
surrangement  at  some  length.  It  was  not  at  all  uni- 
versally followed,  especially  in  South  Germany.  The 
Reformed  Churches  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  even 
where  it  was  retained  among  the  Lutherans  there 
was  no  uniformity.  In  some  places  it  was  recited 
daUy,  in  others  on  Simdajrs,  and  in  others  again 
only  on  great  festivals;  and  the  order  of  the  serv- 
ice varied.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  this  ancient  service  should  gradually 
disappear;  the  last  traces  of  it  in  Germany  were 
retained  on  the  three  great  festivals,  especially 
Christmas;  but  none  of  the  modem  Agenda  make 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  [In  the  Church  of 
England  Prayer-book  (see  Common  Prayer,  Book 
of)  the  vemacular  office  entitled  "  Morning 
Pra3rer,"  and  colloquially  designated  as  matins  to 
this  day,  is  a  fusion  of  various  features  of  the  an- 
cient matins,  lauds,  and  prime.]        (P.  Dbbwb.) 

Biblioorapht:    Bingham,  OrigineB,  XSTL,  is.  10;    A.  J. 
Binterim,  Denku^UrdigktiUnf  iy.  1,  pp,  857  oqq^  HainB, 


1827;  W.  Palmer.  OHginea  lUurtfiea,  i.  213,  Oxford.  1832; 
F.  Annkneeht,  Die  aUe  MatuHn'  und  Veaperordnung  in 
der  evanoelieek-lutheriaehen  Kireke,  G6ttin««n,  1856; 
T.  Kliefoth,  lAiurgUehe  Abhandlunifen,  vL  185  aqq.,  viL 
438  iqq..  489  sqq..  viu.  164  aqq..  Halle,  1859-61;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Retd-EneyklopAdie  des  ekriMUiehen  AUeriumm,  iL 
530  aqq.,  Freibiir«.  1886;  V.  Thalhofcr,  Handb/uch  der 
katholiaehen  Liturgik,  u.  358.  434  sqq.,  450.  Fmbius. 
1803;  KL,  viii.  1042  aqq.;  and  much  of  the  titemture 
under  Bbsviart. 

MATTHEW. 

T.  The  Apoatle.  The  Sonrees  (|  3). 

II.  The  Goepel.  Content,  Stnictuza.  and 
External  Testimony  (|  1).  Purpoae  (f  4). 

Criticism  ▼ersue  Tradition  (f  2).  Date  and  Value  (i  5). 

L  The  Apostle:  In  all  the  lists  of  the  apoetles 
in  the  New  Testament  Matthew  appears  as  one  of 
the  Twelve,  in  Mark  and  Luke  occupying  the  seventh 
place,  in  Matthew  and  the  Acts  the  eighth.  By 
the  appellative  "  publican  "  (Matt.  z.  3)  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Blatthew  of  ix.  9  sqq.  and 
doubtless  with  the  Levi  oi  Mark  ii.  14  and  Luke 
V.  27  sqq.y  Mark  adding  that  his  father  was  Al- 
pheus;  possibly  Mark  and  Luke  used  his  earlier 
name,  Matthew  being  his  name  after  he  became  a 
disciple.  He  was  doubtless  a  Jew,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, contrary  to  the  statement  of  Julius  Afri- 
eanus.  Nothing  further  regarding  his  life  is  told 
in  Matthew  or  the  Acts.  In  tradition  his  story  de- 
veloped. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  him  a 
vegetarian  ("The  Instructor,"  II.,  i.;  ANF,  ii.24I) 
and  places  him  in  the  list  of  those  saints  who  did 
not  suffer  martyrdom;  later  tradition  made  him  a 
martyr  by  fire,  beheading,  or  stoning;  be  is  said  to 
have  preached  first  to  his  own  people,  afterward  in 
foreign  lands  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,.  III.,  xdv.  6; 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  i.  152).  The  stories  concerning  his 
grave  and  his  relics  may  be  found  in  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apokryphen  Apostdgeschichten,  p.  217,  Bruns- 
wick, 1800. 

n.  The  Oospel:  In  the  early  C!hurch  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  Gospel  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Matthew.  The  tradition  of  apostolical  authorship 
arose  very  early,  and  that  Gospel  was  the  chief 
source  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
z.  External  while  Papias  is  expressly  quoted  as 
Testimony,  asserting  the  Matthean  origin  ("  So 
then  Matthew  wrote  the  logia  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able,"  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xxxix. 
16;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  173).  By  the  assertion  that 
the  logia  were  in  the  Hebrew  was  meant  not  the 
classical  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  dia- 
lect of  Syriac  which  was  the  mother  tcngue  of  Mat- 
thew and  of  Jesus,  and  he  implies  that  the  transla- 
tions (into  Greek)  are  more  numerous  than  could 
be  desired  because  inaccurate.  With  this  sentence 
of  Papias,  then,  begins  the  external  testimony  to 
the  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel  Later  writers 
never  contradict  Papias  but  rather  copy  or  oor^ 
roborate  him  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xxiv.  6, 
v.,  viii.  2,  VI.,  XXV.  4).  The  fact  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew  receives  confirmation  from  still  another 
source.  And  by  this  is  meant  neither  what  is  re- 
lated in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Barnabas  (Lip- 
sius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostdgesckichien,  ii.  2,  pp.  270 
sqq.,  291  sqq.)  conoemiDg  the  finding  of  an  auto- 
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graph  copy  of  Matthew  with  the  remains  of  Barna- 
bas, nor  a  suggestion  that  eastern  Gospels  have 
been  thought,  contrary  to  fact,  to  build  upon  a 
Hebrew  original.  Eusebius  reports  (Hist,  ecd.,  V., 
X.  3)  that  Pantsnus,  an  early  apostle  to  India, 
found  among  the  Christians  a  copy  of  Matthew  in 
Hebrew  which  had  been  left  by  the  Apostle  Baiv 
tholomew  and  preserved  for  about  a  century.  Je- 
rome reports  (De  vir,  HI,,  iii.)  that  in  392-393  a.d. 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Csesarea  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  text,  and  that  he  had 
a  rescript  of  another  copy  which  the  Nazarenes  of 
Berea  had  lent  him.  But  this  can  be  pressed  no 
further  than  that  Panteenus  is  a  witness  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew  letters  held  to  be  the 
Hebrew  Matthew,  while  the  Gospel  referred  to  by 
Jerome  is  doubtless  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  so  often  mentioned  by  him,  reported  by 
Eusebius  as  used  by  Hegesippus  (Hist,  ecd.,  IV., 
xxii.  8)  and  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  Epiphanius  (cf.  Zahn,  ITafum,  ii.  2, 
pp.  642-723),  which  diveiged  widely  from  the 
canonical  Matthew.  Jerome  describes  this  as 
written  "  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  language  but 
in  Hebrew  letters,"  and  as  the  only  Gospel  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  who  spoke  Hebrew.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Nasarenes 
was  that  by  Matthew,  that  they  used  this  alone 
and  not  the  fourfold  Gospel  was  due  to  poverty, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the  naivete  of  the 
times  they  "  corrected  "  it  to  suit  their  own  doc- 
trinal tendencies.  But  as  a  sure  witness  to  the 
original  Hebrew  Matthew  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews is  not  available. 

Since  the  Reformation  belief  in  a  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew has  been  badly  shaken.  The  originality  of 
the  Greek  was  a  fundamental  proposition  with  the 
Reformers.  A  reaction  against  this  dogmatic  as- 
sertion came  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  emphasis  was  laid 
2.  Criticism  upon  indications  of  translation  in  the 
venus      Greek  and  attempts  were  made  to  re- 

Txadition.  construct  the  Aramaic  basis.  These 
attempts  were  destined  to  failure  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  the  canonical  Gospel  in  its  pres- 
ent form  can  not  be  the  work  of  an  apostle  like 
Matthew  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  Jesus, 
since  legend,  misimderstanding,  and  irrelevancy  are 
too  prominent;  (2)  it  is  too  closely  dependent  upon 
Mark  not  merely  in  choice  of  matter  and  arrange- 
ment but  in  verbal  detail.  Conservative  criticism 
has  sought  to  minimize  the  weight  of  these  two 
sets  of  facts  by  supposing  that  the  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew  had  the  Gospel  of  Mark  before 
him  and  was  influenced  by  it  in  his  translation. 
But  the  identity  of  the  present  Matthew  with  the 
assmned  Hebrew  is  no  longer  mi^intained,  a  "  re- 
lationship "  simply  is  asserted,  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  no  easier  to  establish  than  identity.  Truly, 
many  foolish  arguments  against  the  apostolicity  of 
Matthew  have  been  advanced  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  refute,  particularly  those  drawn  from 
comparison  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  from  the 
first  two  chapters  and  the  story  of  the  temptation. 
But  many  of  the  additions  to  the  Synoptic  story 
of  the  passion  bear  the  marks  of  invention  which 


in  some  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  tendency  to  shift 
the  weight  of  blame  for  Christ's  death,  and  other 
episodes  are  suspicious,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
graves  (xxvii.  52-53).  Similarly,  such  passages  as 
xii.  40  are  hardly  to  be  attributed  to  a  disciple,  and 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
might  be  looked  for  from  an  apostle. 

The  relation  between  Matthew  and  Mark  is  to- 
tally destructive  of  tradition.  Under  the  Tubingen 
hypothesis  that  Mark  was  a  condensation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  both  sources  of  Mark  were 
carried  back  to  apostolic  origination.  Since  that 
hypothesis  has  been  given  up,  those  who  hold  the 
priority  of  Matthew  over  Mark  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  tradition  respecting  both,  while 
3*  The      Zahn  supposes  that  Mark,  the  disciple 

Sources,  of  Peter,  writing  in  Greek  slavishly 
used  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  while  the 
translator  of  the  latter  in  turn  used  the  Greek  Mark. 
But  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  of  Luke 
and  Mark  show  that  Mark  is  the  earlier,  since  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  introduce  corrections  and  explana- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  passages  show  inde- 
pendent treatment  by  Matthew,  as  in  chap,  xiii., 
where  Matthew,  though  following  the  thread  of  the 
Marcan  chain  of  parables,  makes  additions.  If 
Matthew,  therefore,  appears  as  the  work  of  an  author 
comparatively  distant  from  the  events  he  narrates 
and  also  dependent  upon  Mark  for  form  and  content, 
it  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Matthew 
writing  in  Hebrew.  Still,  the  Papias  tradition  may 
have  a  kernel  of  fact.  For  while  Matthew  is  in 
great  part  parallel  to  Mark,  it  contains  large  and 
important  portions  not  derived  from  the  second 
Gospel.  Such  are  chaps.  i.-ii.,  v.-vii.,  x.,  parts  of 
xxiii.-xxv.,  many  of  the  parables,  and  bits  of 
history  like  viii.  5-13;  and  in  these  matters  Matthew 
is  often  in  company  with  Luke.  But  since  this 
close  relationship  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is 
limited  to  definite  sections  while  in  other  parts  the 
relation  of  dependence  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
solution  can  not  be  reached  by  the  hypothesis  of 
combination  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
there  is  left  the  supposition  that  these  two  Gospels 
employed  another  source  besides  Mark.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  two-document  theory  that  it  has 
been  bound  up  with  a  perverted  explanation  of 
Papias  and  with  the  supposed  tradition  that  Matthew 
wrote  only  the  words  (logia)  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  surest  results  of  a  criticism  unencumbered 
by  tradition  and  using  internal  evidences  that  it 
brings  into  use  a  lost  writing  which  deals  with  the 
words  of  Jesus.  That  there  were  in  existence  col- 
lections of  logia  is  shown  by  the  Oxyrhynchus 
fragments  (cf.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  Logia 
Jesu,  London,  1897).  The  usage  of  Paul  (I  Thess. 
iv.  15)  and  of  the  Gospels  themselves  in  not  always 
giving  the  historical  framework  of  individual  say- 
ings or  in  differing  in  the  historical  setting  supports 
the  hypothesis  of  a  logia  source,  and  it  is  clear  from 
comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  that  this  source 
had  formulas  of  introduction  which  both  Gospels 
have  employed.  This  document  may  have  con- 
tained many  things  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
prove  were  in  it.  It  can  not  be  decided  whether 
Mark  employed  it;   it  is  improbable,  however,  that 
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it  was  a  complete  Gospel  or  that  it  purposed  more 
than  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Indications  do  not  suggest  its  attribution 
to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  yet  as  one  of  the  two  sources 
of  the  present  Blatthew  Gospel  there  is  the  highest 
probability  that  an  Aramaic  collection  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  was  used,  and  Bfatthew's  name  may  have 
been  attached  to  it.  It  would  be  no  surprise  that 
such  a  collection,  attributed  to  this  apostle,  should 
bestow  its  supposed  author's  name  upon  the  com- 
pleted Gospel,  though  this  was  written  by  one  who 
was  neither  an  apostle  nor  the  disciple  of  one.  In 
other  words,  Blatthew  is  based  upon  Mark  and 
other  sources,  one  of  which  was  also  employed  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  other  soil,  with  other 
helps,  and  with  a  different  purpose. 

An  examination  of  the  material  does  not  permit 
the  assertion  that  the  compiler  had  in  mind  a 
sharply  defined  plan  which  included  division  into 
six  or  five  or  three  parts,  only  that  he  gathered 
similar  materials  into  great  groups  and  left  it  to  be 
discovered  what  was  his  point  of  view  in  the  arrange- 
ment.   The  time  idea  is  dominant  in  chaps,  i.-ii., 

zxvi.-xxviii.,  and  in  part  also  in  iii.- 

4.  Content,  xxv.     The  connectives  also  give  an 

Structore,   impression  of  attention  to  chronology. 

and  Puxpose.  But  all  this  is  only  the  employment  of 

a  literary  form  which  is  merely  external. 
Thus,  after  a  painting  of  Jesus'  deeds  (iv.  17-25) 
the  Gospel  illustrates  his  method  of  teaching  (v.  1-7, 
27),  and  then  exhibits  him  as  a  helper  in  every  kind 
of  need  by  adducing  ten  examples  of  his  instruction. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  expound  the  difference  between 
ix.  35  and  xx.  34.  The  apostle  shows  first  how 
Jesus  educated  the  disciples  to  assist  in  his  work  of 
evangelisation  by  showing  the  necessity  of  help 
(ix.  35-38),  and  sketched  the  plan  of  operations 
(x.  5-^2),  though  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel,  in  spite 
of  these  earlier  lessons,  he  is  engaged  in  showing 
how  to  do  the  work;  second,  Jesus  finds  himself 
hindered  by  the  dulness  of  the  masses,  for  whom  he 
adopts  the  method  of  teaching  by  parables  (chaps, 
xi.,  xiii.,  XV.,  xxi.,  sqq.);  third,  he  combats  Phari- 
saic obtuseness  and  prejudice  (xii.  1-14,  xii.  22  sqq., 
XV.  1-20).  One  may  say  that  ix.  35-xviii.  35  (or 
XX.  34)  contains  the  transition  from  the  first  period 
of  success  to  the  turning  away  of  Jesus  from  the 
crude  people  and  the  fanatical  Pharisees  to  the 
little  flock  of  devoted  and  true  disciples.  Of  the 
purpose  of  this  Gospel  two  opposing  views  have 
been  held.  One  regards  it  as  expressing  a  narrow 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity,  interested  in  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  in  the  eternal  worth  of 
the  law,  and  in  prophecy  (v.  17-20,  x.  6,  xxi.  2-7) ; 
the  other  sees  in  Matthew  an  anti-Jewish  and  anti- 
Judaistic  tendency,  especially  in  viii.  10-12,  xii. 
41-42,  XV.  28,  xxvii.  22-23,  25.  Zahn  thinks  that 
Matthew  wished  his  book  to  be  read  especially  by 
Jews  as  yet  unconverted.  But  this  book  was 
intended  rather  for  the  faithful,  to  whom  it  was 
meant  to  prove  that  in  Jesus  were  realized  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  a  narrative  produced  for  the  delights  of  authoi^ 
ship,  nor  a  polemic  writing  against  unbelieving 
Israel;  it  is  a  positive  justification  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christy  the  strong  apologetics  of  which  is  directed 


less  against  antagonistic  reproach  than  against 
particuJar  doubts,  and  least  oif  all  against  heretical 
parties.  Thus,  the  genealogy,  arranged  in  three  parts 
of  fourteen  steps  ^ich,  from  Abraham  to  David  and 
then  to  Jechonias,  is  intended  to  prove  that  with 
the  birth  of  Jesus  a  new  era  had  begun.  Moreover, 
in  its  dosing  words  it  is  distinctively  universalistic; 
and  it  recognises  that  outside  of  Christ  there  is  no 
salvation  (xxv.  1-13). 

While  nothing  further  can  be  said  of  the  author 
than  that  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  acquainted 
with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  resident  of  Pales- 
tine and  acquainted  with  numerous  written  and 
oral  sources,  there  yet  renuiins  the  task  of  setting 
his  date.    If  Matthew  was  the  author, 

5.  Date  the  date  would  be  not  far  from  70  A.n. 
and  Value.  Passages  like  x.  23,  xvL  28  echo  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  and 
X.  18  does  not  contradict  this  impression.  For  a 
time  later  than  70  ▲.d.  speaks  xxii.  7,  but  how 
much  later?  The  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117  aj>.) 
is  the  latest  date  allowable  because  of  the  testimony 
of  Papias.  If  Luke  is  dependent  upon  Matthew, 
the  date  must  be  put  prior  to  100  a.d.  The  trini- 
tarian  formula  (xxviii.  19)  does  not  presume  a  very 
early  date;  xxiv.  25  does  not  seem  to  express 
immediate  expectation  of  the  parousia;  the  impres- 
sion of  development  of  the  Church  is  quite  marked, 
suggesting  a  date  later  than  75  A.D.;  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  conflict  such  as  Paul  waged  with  the 
idea  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  principle  of  salvation. 
Argument  as  to  the  date  derived  from  the  amount 
of  textual  corruption  as  compared  with  the  other 
Gospels  is  inconclusive,  because  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  Matthew  Gospel  in  the  early  Church  gave 
laiger  opportunities  for  corruption.  Distinction 
between  a  proto-  and  a  deutero-BIatthew  does 
not  seem  justified  in  view  of  the  imity  of  the  book 
in  its  dogmatic,  literary,  and  religious  character- 
istics. The  regard  in  which  the  book  was  held  in 
the  early  Chim;h  as  compared  with  the  popularity 
of  Mark  and  Luke  (the  Gospel  of  John  is  so  different 
in  genius  as  not  to  come  into  comparison)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Catholic  Church,  while  the  other  Synoptics  are  more 
individualistic  in  character.  The  material  is  rich, 
derived  from  good  sources,  effectively  and  strongly 
presented,  and  the  literary  method  preserves  the  mean 
between  inartistic  hardness  and  artificial  plainness. 
And  in  neither  of  the  other  Synoptics  does  the  figure 
of  Jesus  so  stand  out  as  teacher  and  helper  as  in  this 
of  Matthew.  For  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew 
see  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  2.  (A.  JClicher.) 

Bibuographt:  On  the  apostle  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries, e.g.,  DB,  u.  20&-2Q6:  BB,  iU.  2Q86-«7;  £.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  HandwHrterbutk  de9  btblUdien  Altertums,  pp.  976- 
977,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnain  de  la 
Bible,  Paris,  1905. 

Questions  of  introduction  are  treated  in  the  oommen- 
taries  (below),  in  the  works  on  New-Testament  intro- 
duction (see  BiBUCAL  Inthoduction),  especially  thoap 
of  (Sodet,  Holtsmann,  Jalioher,  and  Zahn;  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  life  of  C!hrist  discusses  the  subject;  the 
literature  on  the  Synoptic  relations  is  given  under  Goe- 
PBi^B.  Note  may  be  made  here  of  the  following  special 
works:  J.  H.  Scholten,  Da9  fOiBgle  SvangtUwrn,  Elberfdd, 
1809;  P.  Schans.  in  TQ,  bdv  (1882).  617-600;  E.  Maoe- 
bieau,  Bxamen  de»  citofiofis  de  VAndtn  TestemenI  doHM  .  .  . 
S.  if  crfC^ieu,  Paris,  1886;    A.  B.  Bruce,  WiOi  Open  Face, 
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pp.  1-24,  London,  1896;  F.  P.  Badham,  SL  Mark'9  In^ 
deblednest  to  SL  Matthew,  ib.  1897;  £.  Roehrich,  La  Com- 
pontion  det  evangilea,  Paris.  1897;  P.  Wernle,  Die  eynopti^ 
•ehe  Frage,  TQbingen,  1899;  A.  Hamack.  SprQehe  und 
Rede  Jeeu,  Die  ztoeiie  Quelle  dee  MatthOue  und  Luhae, 
Leipsio,  1907;  DB,  iii.  296-305.  On  the  original  langua«e 
oonmilt:  D.  Gla,  Orioinalepradte  dee  MatthAue,  Pader- 
bom.  1887;  G.  Dabnan,  Die  Worle  Jeeu,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic, 
1898.  On  the  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
oonsult:  S.  Baring-Gould,  Loet  and  Hoetile  Ooepele,  Lon- 
don, 1874;  £.  B.  Nicholson,  The  Ooepel  according  to  the 
Hebreufe,  ib.  1879;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  N.  T.  extra  canonem 
receptum,  part  iv.,  Leipsio,  1884;  R.  Handmann,  in  TU, 
V.  3,  1889;  J.  A.  Robinson,  in  Expoeitor,  5  ser.,  y  (1897), 
194-200;  £.  Hennecke,  NetUeetamenUithe  Apokryphen, 
pp.  11-21.  TQbingen.  1904. 

Commentaries,  outside  of  patristic  and  medieval  sources, 
are:  P.  A.  Grata,  2  vols.,  Tabingen,  1821;  T.  J.  Conant, 
New  York.  1860;    H.  Lutteroth,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1860-76; 

A.  R^ville,  ib.  1862;  W.  A.  Nast,  Cincinnati.  1864;  J.  P. 
Lange,  New  York,  1865;  H.  T.  Adamson,  London,  1871; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  New  York,  1873;   J.  J.  Owen,  ib.  1873; 

B.  Weiss,  Halle,  1876;  J.  C.  F.  Keil.  Leipsio,  1877;  J.  L. 
Sommer.  Erlangen,  1877;  P.  Schaff,  New  York,  1879; 
P.  Sehans,  Freiburg,  1879  (Roman  (3athoUc);  E.  B. 
Nicholson,  London,  1881;  J.  Kleutgen,  Freiburg,  1882 
(Roman  Catholic);  Juan  de  Valdes  (Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1882);  E.  H.  Plumptre.  in  Ellicott's  Handy  Commentary, 
New  York.  1883;  E.  W.  Rice.  Philadelphia,  1886;  J.  A. 
Broadus,  Philadelphia,  1887;  A.  Carr,  in  Cambriige  Bible, 
Cambridge.  1879;  idem,  in  Cambridge  Greek  TeetamerU,  ib. 
1887;  J.  Maldonatus,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1888- 
1889  (Roman  Catholic,  from  the  16th  century);  E.  Kabel, 
Munich,  1889;  J.  M.  Gibson,  in  Expoeitor'e  Bible,  London, 
1890;  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  3d  ed.,  Tabingen.  1901;  J.  Morison, 
London,  1895  (one  of  the  best);  C.  F.  Schaefer,  in  Luffieran 
ComrnmUary,  New  York,  1895:  C.  F.  Ndsgen,  Munich,  1897; 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  Utrecht.  1900;  F.  C.  C^ulemana.  Malines, 
1901  (Roman  Catholic);  F.  N.  Peloubet,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1901;  T.  Zahn,  Leipsic,  1903;  F.  8.  Gutjahr.  Gras.  1904 
(Roman  Catholic);  J.  Wellhausen,  Berlin,  1904;  A.  Maolar 
ren,  3  vols.,  London,  190&-06;  W.  C.  Allen,  in  InUmaJional 
CriOoal  Commentary,  Edinburgh  and  New  Yoric,  1907;  A. 
Hummer,  London,  1909;  E.  Rice,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

MATTHEW  PARIS:  English  chronicler;  b.  in 
or  near  St.  Albans  not  much  before  1200;  d.  there, 
probably  in  June,  1259.  [Tlie  origin  of  the  desig- 
nation "  Paris  *'  18  questionable.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a  supposed  (but  doubtful)  sojourn  in 
the  city  of  Paris  during  his  studies:  the  claim  is 
also  made  that  it  was  his  family  name.  The  latter 
supposition  is  difficult  (though  not  impossible),  as 
the  period  is  early  for  surnames.]  He  was  educated 
in  the  abbey  school,  and  became  (Jan.  21,  1217) 
a  monk  in  tlids  famous  monastery,  which,  f oimded  in 
1077,  had  become  a  great  center  of  light  and  learn- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  Abbot  Simon  (1167-83) 
had  paid  special  attention  to  literary  and  partic- 
ularly historical  production  by  its  monks.  Matthew 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  scriptorium  or  writing- 
room  in  1236  and  retained  this  office  imtil  his 
death.  He  frequently  visited  London,  Canterbury, 
and  Winchester,  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  outside  his  cloister,  and  made  one  visit 
to  Norway  (1248)  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Niderholm 
near  Trondhjem.  He  rightly  regarded  the  writing 
of  history,  for  which  he  had  not  only  special  facili- 
ties but  special  talent,  as  his  life-work.  His  fame 
rests  principally  on  his  Chronica  majora,  written  in 
the  usual  form  of  annals.  Up  to  1235  it  is  a 
recasting  and  enlaigement  of  the  Florea  histor- 
iarum  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  from  that  date 
to  1259  entirely  independent.  He  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Albans  in  the  form  of 


biographies  of  the  abbots;  Liber  additamentorum, 
a  collection  of  documents  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Chronica;  lives  of  the  two  Offas,  kings  of 
Mercia,  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Edmund  Rich, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  of  St.  Richard  of 
Chichester.  The  Chronicle  is  distinguished  by 
many  virtues:  an  insatiable  desire  for  accurate 
information,  keen  realization  of  the  difference 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  a  broad  view 
of  Christianity,  outspoken  boldness  even  when 
dealing  with  kings  and  popes,  clearness  and  beauty 
of  style.  He  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
English  public  opinion  of  his  day.  Matthew  was 
unusually  privileged  in  having  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  intercourse  not  only  with  courtiers  but  with 
kings,  who  valued  him  highly  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  his  work.  But  his  opportimities  would  have 
counted  for  little  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  mind 
that  knew  how  to  search  further  for  any  piece  of 
information  of  value  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  to  make  prompt  and  systematic  use  of 
the  knowledge  thus  gained.  He  ranks  as  the  first 
great  English  historian.  (H.  BOhmsr.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Hietoria  Anglorum,  ed.  F.  Madden,  is 
no.  44  in  RoUe  Seriee,  3  vols.,  London,  1860-69;  and  the 
Chronica  majora,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  is  no.  57  of  the  eame, 
7  Yols.,  ib.  1872-84  (the  prefaces  to  these  works  are  of 
especial  value);  the  Liber  additamerUorum  is  in  Luard,  ut 
sup.,  vol.  vi.;  excerpts  fnnn  Matthew's  works,  ed.  F. 
Liebermann,  are  in  MOH,  Script,  xxviii  (1888),  74-465; 
the  Chroniea  in  Eng.  transl.  is  in  Bohn'e  AnHguarian 
Library,  3  vols.,  London,  1852-54.  Consult:  T.  D.  Hardy, 
DeecripHve  Catalogue  cf  Materiala,  no.  26  in  RoUe  Seriee, 
vol.  iii.,  preface,  London,  1871;  A.  Jessop,  Studiee  by  a 
Reduee,  pp.  1-65,  ib.  1893  (an  appreciation);  H.  Plehn, 
Der  poliUedte  Character  Mattheeue  Parieieneie,  Leipsio, 
1897;  Gross.  Soureee,  pp.  299-300;  DNB,  zliu.  203-213. 
cf. 


MATTHBWy   THOMAS:    Pseudonym   for  John 
Rogers  (q.v.);  see  also  Bible  Vebbions,  B,  IV.,  §  4. 


MATTHEW,  TOBIE  (TOBIAS):  AngUcan  prel- 
ate and  statesman;  b.  in  Bristol  1546;  d.  at  Cawood 
Castle  (9  m.  s.  of  York)  March  29,  1628.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  (B.A.,  1563-64;  M.A.,  1566; 
B.D.,  1573;  D.D.,  1574);  was  chosen  public  orator 
of  the  imiversity,  1569;  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  1570;  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  prebendary 
of  Teynton  Regis  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
1572;  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of 
St.  John's  College;  dean  of  Christ  Church,  1576; 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1579;  dean  of 
Durham,  1583;  vicar  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  1590; 
bishop  of  Durham,  1595;  archbishop  of  York,  1606. 
Matthew  was  in  his  day  a  noted  orator,  a  preacher 
of  high  repute,  faithful  even  to  punctiliousness  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  bishopric,  a 
diligent  guardian  of  the  royal  and  national  interests 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  a  man  of  quiet  humor 
and  earnest  piety.  His  only  publication  seems  to 
have  been  a  Concio  apologetica  adverstu  Camjrianum, 
which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  form  some  time 
prior  to  his  death  and  printed  only  after  his  death 
(London,  1638). 
Bzblxographt:    DNB,  XAxvii.  60-63,  where  references  to 

other  literature  are  given. 

MATTHEW   OF   WESTMINSTER:    The    name 
once  given  to  the  supposed  author  of  Flores  HitlQP' 


Katthlu 
Kavrloe 
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iarum,  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  composite  work. 
A  full  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to 
H.  R.  Luard's  masterly  ed.  of  the  Flares,  no.  95  of 
RoUs  Series,  London,  1800.    See  Matthew  Paris. 

MATTHIAS:  According  to  Acts  i.  23,  one  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  ministry,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  He  was  therefore  received  among 
the  Twelve,  but  no  traditions  have  been  preserved 
regarding  his  activity,  although  the  early  Church  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  The  third 
and  fourth  centuries  possessed  a  heretical  Gospel  of 
Idatthias  (see  Apocbypha,  B,  I.,  28).    (A.  Hauck.) 

MAULBRONN :  A  little  town  of  Warttembeig,  23 
m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart,  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  a 
former  Cistercian  monastery  and  as  the  place  where 
a  Protestant  conference  was  held  in  1564  and  a 
formula  drawn  up  in  1576.  The  monastery  was 
foimded  about  1138  by  Walter  of 
The  Lomersheim  at  a  distance  of  an  hour 
Monmstezy.  and  a  half  from  the  present  village, 
whence  it  was  transferred  by  Bishop 
Gttnther  of  Speyer,  between  Aug.,  1146,  and  May, 
1147,  to  the  valley  of  the  Salzach,  where  it  still 
forms  one  of  the  best-preserved  monasteries  in 
Germany.  Its  daughter  abbeys  were  Bronnbach 
(1151)  and  Schdnthal  (1157).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  it  was  a  center  of  the  monks 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  in  1557  it  received  a  Protestant  abbot, 
although  for  a  short  time  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  again  came  under  Roman  Catholic  control. 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  famous  theolo^cal  seminary. 
The  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn  arose  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  III.,  and  especially  from  the 
formulation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563 
(see  Hbidblbero  Catechism;  and  Phiuppistb). 
The  neighboring  Lutheran  princes,  seek- 
The  CoUo-  ing  both  to  imite  Protestantism  and  to 
quy  of  maintain  pure  doctrine,  proposed  to 
Maulbronn.  Frederick  (Oct.  4, 1563)  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  the  rival  schools  in  the  presence 
of  the  princes.  Though  at  first  reluctant,  Frederick 
finally  consented  to  a  secret "  friendly  colloquy"  to 
be  held  at  Maulbronn  immediately  after  Easter,  the 
theme  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  institution. 
The  conference,  attended  by  Frederick  and  Duke 
Christopher  of  WUrttemberg,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  theologians  and  officials  on  either  side,  was 
accordingly  held  in  ten  sessions  on  Apr.  10-15, 1564. 
Eight  of  these  were  consumed  in  a  debate  on  the 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  without  reaching  any 
conclusion  whatsoever;  and  the  remaining  sessions 
were  devoted  to  an  equally  useless  attempt  to  reach 
harmony  in  Eucharistic  doctrine.  The  princes, 
hard  pressed  by  affairs  of  state,  put  an  end  to  the 
fruitless  debates,  and  on  Apr.  17  the  protocols  were 
compared  and  signed,  the  two  princes  exchanging 
written  statements  of  their  several  beliefs.  Despite 
the  bond  of  secrecy,  the  affair  leaked  out  through 
letters  in  which  the  Calvinists  boasted  that  they 
had  triumphed  over  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  publications  of  the  transactions  of  the 
conference.  These  were,  on  the  Lutheran  side, 
J.  Brenz,    Wahrhaffiiger  und  grUndUicher  Bericht 


vondem  OeeprOeh  runechen  dea  ChvrfHrtten  Pfaltz^ 
qrafen  und  dea  Herttogen  zu  WurUiemberg  Theologen 
von  dea  Herm  NacfUfnahl  zu  Maulbronn  gehaUen 
(Frankfort,  1564;  Lat.  ed.,  1564);  ProtocoU  des 
Oeaprecha  .  .  .  demOrigincdgleichfdrmig.oneZuaaiz 
und  Abbruch  (TQbingen,  1565);  Erkldrung  der 
WUrUembergiachen  Theologen  Bekanndtnusa  .  .  .  der 
wahrhafftigen  Gegenwdrtigkeit  ...  im  heUigen 
Abendmahl  (1565);  and  Letde  Antwori  der  Wirttemr- 
hergiachen  Theologen  wider  die  Heyddbergiache  (1566). 
On  the  CUvinistic  side  appeared  ProtocoU,  daa  tat, 
Ada  Oder  Handlungen  dea  Geaprecha  zwiachen  den 
P/dlUiachen  und  Wirtembergiachen  Theologen  .  .  . 
item,  der  Wiriembergiaehen  Theologen  von  gemeldiem 
Oeaprech  deaaelben  Jarea  auaagangener  Bericht,  aarnt 
der  I^dUnachen  Theologen  wahrhafftigem  und  beaten-- 
digem  Oegenberichi  (Heidelberg,  1565;  Lat.  ed., 
1566);  Solida  refutaHo  aoj^iamatutn  et  cavillaHonum 
quibua  Wiirtenbergici  totam  controveraiam  incruatave- 
runi  (1565);  and  Beatendige  Antwori  der  P/dUzi- 
achen  Thedogen  auf  der  Wirtembergiachen  Theologen 
Erkldrung  und  Bekennlniaa  (1566).  The  ensuing 
controversy  involved  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg 
and  elsewhere,  who  decided  against  the  Calvinistic 
position.  Duke  Christopher,  however,  alarmed  by 
the  growth  of  Calvinism  in  Germany,  appealed  in 
addition  to  the  Evangelical  princes,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1566  that  the 
threatened  storm  was  avert^. 

Far  more  peaceable  was  the  conference  held  at 

Maulbronn  in   1576,   at   which  theologians  from 

WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  Henneberg  drew  up  the 

"Blaulbronn    formula,"   one    of    the 

The        bases  of  the  "Formula  of  Concord" 

"  Maulbronn  (q.v.).  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of 

Formula.''  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony  to  secure 
doctrinal  unity  among  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  Germany,  a  preliminary  document  was 
drafted  at  Stuttgart  on  Nov.  14, 1575,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  formula  adopted  at  Maulbronn  on 
Jan.  19,  1576  (first  printed  by  T.  Pressel  in  Jahr- 
hucher/Hr  deiUache  Theologie,  1866,  640-711).  This 
was  sent  to  August,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
received  the  Swabo-Saxon  formula  of  Duke  Julius  of 
Brunswick.  At  the  Conference  of  Torgau,  opened 
May  28,  1576,  the  latter  was  made  the  basis  of 
discussion,  though  with  the  incorporation  of  all 
the  essentials  of  the  Maulbronn  formula,  the  result 
being  the  "  Book  of  Torgau."  In  September  of  the 
same  year  a  second  conference  of  theologians  from 
Wtlrttembei^g,  Baden,  and  Hennebeig  was  held  at 
Maulbronn,  at  which  the  "  Book  of  Torgau "  was 
ratified  in  all  essentials.  (E.  Nestle.) 

Biblxoorapht:  On  the  monaatery,  bendes  the  literature 
under  Cibtercians,  ooneult:  F.  Eiaenlohr,  MiUeUMUtr- 
liehe  Bauwerk€  im  wQdweMUidien  DmUtchland,  GWrlsnihe, 
1853-67;  J.  and  P.  Hartmann,  Weownttr  dutch  daa  Klo»- 
ter  MauOmmn,  Stuttgart,  1876;  E.  Paulus,  Di€  Ci»ter- 
gienaerabtei  Mautbronn,  Stuttgart,  1889;  E.  Baaeler.  Kl^ner 
FHhrer  durch  da»  KloHer  Matdhronn,  Maulbronn,  1902;  A. 
Mettler,  Zur  KloHeranlaoe  der  Ziaterzienter  und  gur  Bau' 
geachidUe  Maulbroniu,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

On  the  Maulbronn  Colloquy  consult:  G.  J.  Planck, 
OudiieKU  .  .  .  unten  proUatanHteAen  Lehrbegriffa,  v.  2. 
pp.  487  sqq.,  6  vols..  Leipaie,  1791-1800;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe. 
Oaachichta  dea  deutaehen  ProtaaianHmnua,  u.  71  eqq.,  Frank- 
fort, 1866-66;  A.  Kluokhohn,  Friadrich  dm  Fromma,  pp. 
166  aqq.,  N6rdlingen,  1876-79, 
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MAUNDY  THURSDAY:  The  day  before  Easter, 
also  called  Holy  Thursday.  The  word  "  maundy  "  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  mandatum  (commandment), 
referring  to  John  xiii.  34,  and  the  day  commemo- 
rates the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.   See  Holt  Week,  §  4. 

HAUR,  m9r  (MAURUS),  SAINT:  A  legendary 
disciple  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  first  became  fa- 
mous through  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  (q.v.). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Rome  in  511  and 
died  at  Glanfeuil  in  Anjou,  684;  also  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Benedictine  rule  into  France  and  to  have 
founded  at  Glanfeuil  the  first  French  monastery  of 
his  order.  His  extant  biography  is  ascribed  to 
Faustus,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Maurus,  but  is  in  reality  a  forgery  of  the 
ninth  century.  Gregory  of  Tours  does  not  mention 
Maur,  and  the  details  of  his  life  are  doubted  not 
only  by  Protestants  but  also  by  Roman  Catholic 
scholara.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bzblioorapbt:  For  the  Vita,  or  other  documents,  consult 
ASB,  Jan.,  i.  1039. 1051-60;  ASM,  atec,  I.,  pp.  274-298.  IV., 
2.  pp.  165-183;  Af  PL.  xciv.  1694-97;  and  od.  O.  Holder- 
Egger.  MOH,  Script.,  xv  (1887).  462-472.  Consult: 
S.  Maur  et  le  aanctuaire  de  Olanfeuil  en  Anjcu,  Angers, 
1869;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  Oetchichte  der  Literaiur  des 
MittdaUen,  ii.  351.  Leipsic,  1880;  Zeumer.  in  NA,  xi. 
316;  A.  Motinier,  Soureea  de  I'hiat,  de  France,  i.  161-162, 
Paris.  1901. 

IfAURICE  OF  HESSE.  See  Vkhbesserunos- 
FUNKTE,  Die  Hessischen. 

MAX7RICE  (MAURmUS),  SAINT:  The  name 
of  several  early  Christian  martyrs,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  commander  (primiceriua)  of 
the  famous  Theban  Legion  (q.v.)  which  was  put  to 
death  in  a  body  under  the  Emperor  Maximian  for 
its  confession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

HAX7RICE  OF  SAXONY:  Elector  of  Saxony; 
b.  at  Freiberg  Mar.  21,  1521;  d.  at  Sievershausen 
(16  m.  e.  of  Hanover)  July  11,  1553.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Saxony  in  1541,  and  obtained 
the  electoral  dignity  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg, 
1547.  Though  he  had  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and,  together  with  his  father,  signed  the  Schmalkald 
Articles,  he  refused  to  ioin  the  League,  probably 
because  he  considered  the  organization  too  weak, 
and  his  own  position  in  it  too  subordinate,  to  form 
the  basis  for  his  ambitious  schemes;  and  at  the  Diet 
of  Regensburg  (q.v.),  where  he  and  Duke  Eric  of 
Brunswick  were  the  only  Protestant  princes  present, 
he  made  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Eknperor  Charles 
V.  Accordingly,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he 
marched  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  his  cousin, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conquered  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  the  elector,  who  stood  in  Upper 
Germany  with  a  well-appointed  army,  heard  of  this 
treachery,  he  hastened  back  to  Saxony,  and  not 
only  reconquered  his  own  land,  but  also  expelled 
Maurice  from  his  dukedom.  The  emperor  came  to 
his  rescue;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  24, 
1548)  he  was  solenmly  invested  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  cousin's  territory  and  the  electoral  dignity. 
He  rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim;  but  the  Leipsic 
Interim,  which  he  substituted  after  conferring  with 
Melcmchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  others,  proved  as 

vn.— 17 


hateful  to  his  subjects.  Realizing  that  the  Reforma- 
tion would  not  be  kept  apart  from  politics  as  a 
purely  religious  issue,  he  decided  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  driven  onward,  no 
doubt,  also  by  indignation  at  the  emperor's  faith- 
lessness toward  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  by  fear  of  the  intrigues  recently  set  on  foot  to 
supersede  King  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother, 
and  fasten  the  succession  on  Don  Philip,  the  emper- 
or's son,  but  a  Spaniard.  Concealing  his  plans  with 
great  adroitness,  he  gathered  a  great  army,  formed 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
emperor  at  Innsbruck,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  his  life  across  the  Alps.  By  the  mediation  of 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Treaty  of  Passau  was  brought 
about  (1552),  and  full  religious  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  Protestants.  Maurice  now  completely  re- 
gained the  confidence  of  his  coreligionists;  but  he 
had  only  a  short  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  great 
opportunities  thereby  offered  him.  -  In  a  feud  with 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  See  Interim; 
and  Augsburg,  Reugioub  Peace  of. 
Biblioorapht:  F.  A.  von  Langenn;  Moritg,  Herzog  und 
ChurfUrat  tu  Sacheen,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1841;  E.  Branden- 
burg, MoritM  von  Sa^iaen,  Leipaio,  1898.  Consult  further: 
O.  Winokelmann,  Der  adunalkaldieehen  Bund,  15S0-5S, 
Strasburg,  1892;  J.  Janssen,  Hiet,  cf  the  Oerman  PeopU, 
vi.  308  sqq..  St.  Louis,  1903. 

MAURICE,  mS'ris,  JOHN  FREDERICK  DENI- 
SON:  Church  of  England  theologian,  metaphy- 
sician, and  educator;  b.  at  Normanston  near  Lowes- 
toft (20  m.  s.w.  of  Norwich),  Suffolk,  Aug.  29,  1805; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  1, 1872.  He  entered  Cambridge 
in  1823,  but  left  in  1827  without  taking  a  degree 
because  he  was  unable  to  subscribe;  but  went  to 
Oxford  in  1830,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  1834.  He  was  chaplain 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  1836-46;  became  professor  of 
English  literature  and  history  at  King's  College, 
London,  1840;  was  Boyle  lecturer,  1846-47,  and 
Warburton  lecturer,  1846;  became  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1846;  assisted  in  the  founding  of 
Queen's  College,  1848,  and  of  the  College  for  Work- 
ing Men,  London,  1854,  of  which  latter  he  became 
principal;  was  appointed  to  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street, 
London,  1860;  became  Knightbridge  professor  of 
casuistry,  moral  theology,  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge,  1866,  retaining  charge  of  St.  Peter's  till 
1869;  was  appointed  to  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge, 
1870,  and  was  Cambridge  preacher  at  Whitehall, 
1871-72.  Maurice  came  of  Unitarian  parentage, 
and  his  early  career  was  somewhat  handicapped  by 
the  scruples  and  limitations  involved.  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge  he  worked 
his  way  to  an  Evangelical  position,  though  the 
changes  in  his  personal  attitude  made  him  ever 
unwilling  to  attach  himself  to  any  party  in 
the  Church.  The  result  was  that  throughout  his  life 
the  independence  of  his  thought,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed polemically,  as  well  as  his  dissent  from  the 
extremes  of  the  two  wings  in  the  Church,  brought 
upon  him  much  of  discomfort  through  the  many 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  metaphysics,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  theology  his  popularity  was  often 
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hindered  by  the  profundity  of  his  statements.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  profoundly  influenced 
thought  both  in  England  and  in  America.  This  he 
did  not  less  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer  than  by  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  being 
always  ready  to  resign  a  position  rather  than  to  be 
deemed  insincere  in  holding  it,  and  by  his  essen- 
tially irenic  disposition.  His  industry  was  remark- 
able, as  is  attested  by  the  number  of  his  works  (cf . 
G.  J.  Gray,  Bibliography  qf  the  WritingB  of  F.  D. 
Maurice  J  London,  18S5).  The  most  important  of 
these  are:  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  Hints  to  a 
Quaker  Respecting  the  PrincipUy  Constitution,  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church  (3  vols.,  London, 
1837,  3d  ed.,  1883);  The  Epistle  to  the  Hdrrews 
(Warburtonian  Lectures;  1846);  The  Religions  of 
the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity  (Boyle 
Lectures;  Cambridge,  1847);  The  Old  Testament, 
Nineteen  Sermons  (London,  1851 ;  2d  ed.  issued  as 
Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Cambridge,  1855);  Theological  Essays  (London, 
1853);  The  PropheU  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Cambridge,  1853);  Ecclesiastical  History  qf  the 
First  and  Second  Centuries  (1854);  Claims  cf  the 
Bible  and  of  Science  (on  the  Colenso  controversy; 
1863);  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  a 
Course  cf  Lectures  on  the  Oospd  of  Luke  (1864); 
The  Conscience;  Lectures  on  Casuistry  (London, 
1868);  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  (2  vols., 
1871-72);  and  The  Friendship  qf  Books,  and  Other 
Lectures,  ed.  T.  Hughes  (1874).  Ifatthew  Arnold's 
remark  that  Maurice  was  always  beating  the  bush 
bu^  never  started  the  hare  is  accepted  as  just  by 
many  who  think  that  Maurice  has  been  much 
overrated,  and  that  his  "  profundity  "  is  frequently 
allied  with  obsciirity. 
Bxbuoobapht:    Hf4  of  FmUndt  Denison  Maurice,  ehiejly 

told  in  hia  own  LetterM,  ed.  by  hie  San,  Frederick  Maurice, 

London.  1884;    C.  Fox.  Memoriee  of  Old  Friende,  vol.  ii. 

pMBun.  ib.  1882;   C.  Q.  F.  Mastennmn,  Frederick  Denieon 

Maurice,  ib.  1007;  DNB,  xxzvu.  07-106. 

MAURY,    m5'M^    JEAN    SIFFREIN:    French 

cardinal;  b.  at  Valr^as  (78  m.  n.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
France,  Jime  26,  1746;  d.  at  Montefiascone  (about 
50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  May  11,  1817.  He 
wa'i  educated  in  the  seminary  of  Avignon,  but 
oof  Aipied  himself  more  with  literature  than  theology. 
By  his  Oraison  funihre  du  Dauphin,  panigyrique  de 
saint  Louis  (Paris,  1766),  he  attracted  great  atten- 
tion as  an  orator;  was  made  abbot  of  Fr^nade, 
and  prior  of  Lyons,  and  published  his  best  work 
Essai  sur  Vdloquence  de  la  chaire  (new  ed.,  Paris, 
1810,  Eng.  transl..  Principles  of  Eloquence,  London, 
1793).  Elected  a  member  of  the  States  General  in 
1789,  and  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church.  Compelled  to  emigrate  in  1792, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pius  VI.  with  great  honor;  made  archbishop  in 
partHms  of  Nicsea,  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and 
cardinal  1794.  At  the  instance  of  Pius  VII.,  it 
is  said,  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  Napoleon,  Aug. 
22,  1804,  which  resulted  in  his  reconciliation  with 
the  French  Government.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
Paris;    and  so  absolutely  did  he  devote  himself  to 


Napoleon  that  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
legitimists  and  the  ultramontanes.  In  1810  Napo- 
leon made  him  archbishop  of  Paris;  but  the  chapter 
protested  against  the  appointment,  and  the  pope 
refused  his  sanction.  He  was  expelled  from  his  see 
as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  returned,  and,  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  pope,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo  until  he 
resigned  his  see.  His  (Euvres  choisies  were  published 
by  his  nephew  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1827);  his  Correspond- 
ance  diplomatique  et  mSmaires  inidits  appeared  in  2 
vols.  (Lille,  1891);  his  (Euvres  oraioires  completes 
are  in  Migne,  Collection  ,  .  .  des  orateurs  aacrie, 
vol.  Ixvii. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  J.  F.  PoujouUt,  Le  Cardinal  Maury,  ea 
vie,  eee  auvree,  Paru,  1850;  O.  Bonet-Maury.  Le  Cardinal 
Maury  d'apr^e  eee  mSmoiree  et  ea  correepondance  inidiie, 
1746-1817,  ib.  1802. 

MAUSBACHy  maus^aH,  KARL  JOSEPH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Wipperield  (a  village 
near  Wipperfttrth,  23  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  7, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
ster (D.D.,  1888)  and  the  theological  seminary  at 
Eichst&tt,  having  already  been  a  curate  in  Colog^ne 
in  1884.  He  was  teacher  of  religion  in  MOnchen- 
Gladbach  from  1889  to  1892,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  and 
apolofl;eticB  at  the  University  of  Mtlnster.  He  has 
written:  2>.  ThomcB  Aquinatis  de  voluntate  et  appetitu 
sensitivo  doctrina  (Paderbom,  1888);  Christentum 
und  Weltmoral  (Mtlnster,  1897);  Die  katholische 
Moral,  ihre  Methoden,  OrundsStze  und  Aufgahen 
(Cologne,  1901);  Die  ultramontane  Moral  nach 
OrafPaul  von  Hoenebroech  (Berlin,  1902) ;  Kemfragen 
chrisUicher  WeU-  und  L^)en8anschauung  (MOn- 
chen-Gladbach,  1903-08);  Weltgrund  und  Mensch- 
heitstiel  (1904);  Ausgetv&hUe  Texte  sur  aUgemeinen 
Moral  aus  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Mtlnster,  1905) ;  Eh'e 
Stellung  der  Frau  im  MenschheitslAen  (Munchen- 
Gladbach,  1906);  AUchristlicheundmodemeGedank- 
en  aber  Frauenbentf  (1906);  and  Die  Ethik  des 
heiligen  Augustinus  (2  vols.,  Freibuig,1909). 

MAXDflANUS.    See  Diocletian. 

MAZIMINTTS,  max^'i-moi'nus,  THRAZ,  CAIUS 
JULIUS  VERUS:  Roman  emperor,  235-238;  b. 
of  Gothic  and  Alan  parentage  in  Thrace,  probably 
in  173;  d.  at  Aquileia  (the  modem  Aquileja,  21  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Triest)  June  17,  238.  The  first  barbarian 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  he  was  in  early 
life  a  cowherd  and  later  a  cavalryman.  Eight  feet 
in  height,  and  powerful  and  brave  in  proportion,  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Alexander  Severus.  who  made 
him  a  senator  and  the  head  of  a  legion,  as  well  as  & 
trainer  of  the  recruits  among  his  compatriots.  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Maximinus  emperor.  In  terror  of  the 
troops,  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice,  but  the 
new  emperor  never  came  to  Rome,  preferring  to 
remain  with  his  soldiers  and  conquer  the  Germans, 
after  which  he  went  to  Pannonia.  But  the  brutality 
of  his  rule,  accentuated  by  his  suspicious  nature  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  lack  of  culture,  resulted  in  a 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Max>- 
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minus  issued  an  edict  against  all  the  Christian  clergy, 
but  it  was  practically  disregarded,  Sulpicius  Severus 
mentioning    only    the    occasional    application    of 
torture  during  this  reign.     In  Rome  the  bishop 
Pontianus  and  the  priest  Hippolytus  were  banished, 
while  Origen,  who  was  a  special  object  of  the  emper- 
or's hatred  on  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
household  of  Alexander  Severus,  found  refuge  in 
the  home  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  woman.    In  Pon- 
tus   and   Cappadocia  the   persecution   was   more 
severe,  but  there  it  was  inspired  rather  by  popular 
anger  at  the  Christians  because  of  an  earthquake, 
than  by  the  imperial  decree.    Although  the  perse- 
cution of  Maximinus  was  in  itself  unimportant,  it 
was  the  first  systematic,  general  attack  upon  the 
new  faith.    He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  hierarchy  and  to  seek  to 
annihilate  it,  thus  furnishing  a  precedent  for  Vale- 
rian and  Diocletian.    His  precise  motive  is  difficult 
to  determine;    he  gave  no  worship  to  the  Greco- 
Roman  deities,  and  possibly  the  persecution  was  due 
simply  to  the  desire  of  Maximinus  to  strengthen  his 
position  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  Chris- 
tian rebellion  against  himself.      (G.  UHLHOBNt.) 
Biblioobapht:    The  subject  is  covered  from  the  secular 
side  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  Rome  of  the  period, 
and  on  the  Christian  side  in  those  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  that  time.    See  also  literature  under  Peb8]»- 
cunoNB  OF  Chrutxams  in  the  Roman  Empirb.    Refer- 
ence may  be  made  here  to  G6mB,  in  ZWT,  iv.,  1876; 
J.    C.    L.    Gieeeler.    Church    Hiatory,    ed.  H.  B.   Smith, 
i.  177.   New  York.   1868;    B.  Aub«.  Lst  ChriHenB  dans 
VempirB  romain,  pp.  418-460,  Paris,  1881;    K.  J.  Neu- 
mann. Der  r&miaehe  Stoat  uni  die  aUoemeine  Kirtht,  i. 
210  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;  Sohaff.  ChriaHan  Ckurth,  U.  50. 

UAZMUS  CONFESSOR. 

L  His  Life. 

Early  Life  and  Success  (f  1). 
Later  Life.  Trials,  and  Death  (i  2). 
n.  His  Writings. 

Exesetical  Works  on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers 

(II). 
Dogmatic  and  Polemical  Writings  (i  2). 
Ethical,  Ascetic,  and  Other  Works  (i  8). 
III.  His  Theology. 

The  Component  Elements  (i  1). 
His  Christology  (f  2). 
His  Mysticism  (i  3). 

L  His   Life:    Maximus,  usually   known   as  the 
Confessor,  was  the  leading  representative  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  against  the  Monothelites  of  the 
seventh  century.    He  was  bom  in  Constantinople 
about  580;  d.  at  Shemari,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Aug.  13,  662.     He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family,    and    received    an    excellent 
z.  Early    education  after  the  ideals  of  the  time. 
Life  and    Of   delicate   constitution   and   quiet- 
Success,     loving    temperament,    he    seems    at 
first  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  life  of 
contemplation  and    study,  but  was  called  away 
from  it  for  a  time  to  a  political  career.  The  Eknperor 
Heraclius  (610-641)  summoned  him  to  court  and 
made  him  his  first  secretary.    When  he  exchanged 
this  position  for  the  monastic  state  is  uncertain.   He 
entered  the  monastery  of  Chrysopolis  at  what  is 
now  Scutari,  and  before  long  became  abbot.    Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Monothelite  controversy, 
when   the  monk  Sophronius  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  against  Cyrus,  patriarch 


of  Alexandria,  Maximus  was  in  that  city  and  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  which  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  combating  Monothelitism.  In  a  series  of  trea- 
tises and  letters  he  defended  the  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy  as  to  the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills 
of  Christ  against  both  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites, as  well  as  against  the  imperial  efforts  at 
compromise.  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
North  Africa  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
orthodox  party  after  the  death  of  Heraclius.  On 
the  accession  of  Constans  II.  (642-668),  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  Pyrrhus,  was  forced  to 
flee  on  account  of  participation  in  the  intrigues  of 
Martina,  the  widow  of  Heraclius,  and  took  refuge 
in  North  Africa,  where  the  prefect,  Gregory,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Maximus;  and  there  took  place, 
probably  at  Carthage  in  645,  the  disputation  be- 
tween Pyrrhus  and  Maximus  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  in  the  history  of  the 
controversy.  Maximus  was  victorious,  and  followed 
up  his  triumph  eneigetically.  The  bishops  of  North 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands  held  a  synod  in  646 
to  condemn  Monothelitism,  and  requested  Pope 
Theodore  to  confirm  their  decision.  Maximus  went 
to  Rome  with  Pyrrhus,  who  abjured  his  errors 
before  the  pope,  and  was  recognized  as  rightful 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Maximus  was  the 
soul  of  this  apparently  formidable  coalition,  which, 
however,  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Gregory  fell  the  next 
year  in  battle  with  the  Mohammedans;  Pyrrhus 
retracted  his  recantation,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  emperor.  In  648  appeared  the  Typua,  a  decree 
of  Constans  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  any 
discussion  of  the  question  of  one  or  two  wills.  Max- 
imus, still  in  Rome,  was  again  the  most  active 
spirit  in  opposition  to  this,  denying  the  emperor's 
right  to  interfere  in  dogmatic  questions  and  declar- 
ing the  language  of  the  document  irreconcilable 
with  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  He  determined  the 
new  pope,  Martin  I.,  to  call  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649,  and  inspired  its  decision  unhesitatingly  con- 
demning Monothelitism  and  the  imperial  decree. 

Maximus  spent  several  years  in  Rome  in  a  monas- 
tery, actively  engaged  in  work  for  his  cause,  and 
thoroughly    imbued    with    the    hierarchical    and 

dogmatic   views  of  the   Roman  see. 

2.  Later  Life,  He  was  finally  arrested  by  the  empei^ 

Trials,  and  or's  orders  and  taken  to  Constantinople 

Death,      where   all  endeavors   were   made   to 

induce  him  to  accept  the  Typus,  but 
without  avail.  In  the  winter  of  654-655  his  first 
formal  trial  took  place  before  the  privy  council  in 
the  imperial  palace.  The  opening  charges  were 
political — of  hatred  of  the  emperor,  responsibility 
for  the  loss  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  participation  in  the  revolt  of  Gregory, 
and  the  like.  There  were  further  chaiges  of  Origen- 
istic  heresy,  and  some  based  on  his  dealings  with 
Pyrrhus  in  Africa  and  Rome.  Maximus  was  able  to 
justify  himself  on  most  of  the  counts,  but  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  church  of  Constantinople 
as  having  departed  from  "the  four  holy  synods." 
He  rejected  a  compromise  formula,  and  declared 
that  peace  could  be  attained  only  by  the  emperor's 
withdrawing  the  Tyjma,  Fresh  proceedings  were 
conducted  on  Blay  18,  655,  by  representatives  of 
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FyrrhuB,  and  again  a  few  months  later  by  two 
patriarchs,  Peter  of  Constantinople  and  Maoedo- 
nius  of  Antioch.  Maximns  refused  to  make  any 
concessions,  and  the  next  day  a  synod  held  by  the 
patriarchs  recommended  that  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment be  inflicted  on  him  and  his  disciple  Anastasius. 
Maximiis  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Bizya  in  Thrace, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  amid  great  discomfort. 
In  August,  656,  Bishop  Theodoeius  of  Csosarea 
and  two  secular  envoys  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  agreement;  but  he  still  firmly  declared 
that  nothing  would  serve  but  the  recall  of  the 
Typus  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649.  On  Sept.  8  he  was  transferred  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Theodore  near  Reggio,  where  another 
attempt  to  win  him  failed,  after  which  he  was 
subjected  to  greater  severities  by  the  imperial  emis- 
saries, and  he  was  removed  first  to  Salembria  and 
then  to  Berberis,  where  Anastasius  already  was. 
Here  the  authentic  documents  of  the  Collectio 
Anastasii  end.  According  to  another  account,  the 
historical  value  of  which  is  disputed,  he  was  brought 
once  more  to  Constantinople  and  after  a  formal 
discussion  solemnly  anathematized  in  a  synod, 
together  with  all  upholders  of  Dyothelitism;  then 
he  and  his  disciples  were  delivered  to  the  prefect  to 
be  scourged  and  have  their  tongues  cut  out  and  their 
hands  chopped  off.  Thus  mutilated,  they  were 
sent  to  Lazica  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  arrived  on  June  8,  662;  Maximus  was 
separated  from  the  others  and  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Shemarum  (modem  Shemari),  where  he  died. 
Yet  his  heroic  constancy  was  not  without  effect. 
Constans  II.  fell  a  victim,  only  a  few  years  later,  to 
the  hatred  he  had  aroused  partly  by  these  cruel  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  and  the  faith  for  which 
Maximus  had  suffered  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
the  sixth  ecumenical  council  in  680. 

XL  His  Writings:  In  spite  of  their  frequent 
obscurity,  due  partly  to  their  technical  difficulty 
and  partly  to  their  involved  style,  his  works  were 
highly  prized,  especially  in  the  Greek  monasteries, 
but  abo  by  such  keen  western  philosophers  as 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  by  pious  and  learned  women 
like  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna 
Comnena.  Fabricius  enumerates  fifty-three  different 
writings,  of  which  five  are  either  lost  or  still  unpub- 
lished, while  forty-four  are  printed  by  the  French 
Dominican  Combefis  and  four  elsewhere.  Combefis 
imdertook  a  complete  edition,  but  published  only 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1675);  the  third  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

The  exegetical  writings  of  Maximus  are  not  so 
much  continuous  expositions  as  theological  and 
mystical  excursuses  on  selected  passages,  following 
the  anagogical  or  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
class  is  the  Qucestionea  ad  Thalasnum 
z.  Exegetical  tn2oco8  scripturcB  dijJicUe9,  addressed 

Works  on    to  a  Roman  abbot  who  has  left  a 

Scripture  collection  of  moral  and  ascetic  sen- 
and  the      tenoes.    It  begins  with  a  discussion  of 

Fathers,      the  problem  of  evil,  and  goes  on  to 

propoimd  sixty-five  questions  which 

Maximus  answers,  usually  taking  the  text  only  as  a 

point  of  departure  for  rich  dogmatic,  ethical,  or 


mystical  trains  of  thought.  Of  a  similar  nature, 
though  briefer  and  less  original,  are  the  QiuEstumu 
et  dubiOf  seventy-nine  questions  and  answers  on 
texts  of  Scripture  and  other  subjects;  Ad  Tkeo- 
petnphim  KhoUuHcum,  on  three  passages  of  the 
New  Testament;  ExponHo  in  paalmum  LIX,,  an 
allegorical-mystical  exposition;  Oratiams  damirUaB 
hrevU  exposiHo,  rich  in  mystical  ideas.  There  are 
also  fragments  of  other  exegetical  works  (on  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Canticles,  Luke,  James)  in  the 
Greek  catens.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
applied  by  Maximus  to  patristic  texts  in  his  Scholia 
and  Ambigua  on  Gregory  Naziansen  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite;  he  attempts  less  to  explain  another 
man's  thoughts  than  to  develop  mystical  or  theo- 
logical ideas  of  his  own  suggested  by  the  text. 
There  are  three  collections  of  this  sort  on  the  two 
authors  named;  the  third,  Atnbigua  in  Orefforium 
Naziamenum,  was  translated  into  Liatin  by  Erigena 
about  864,  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
unpublished  manuscript  (at  Vienna)  QtuBsUona 
tacrce  misceUanecB  is  apparently  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  dogmatic-polemical  works  treat  of  Christo- 
logical,  Trinitarian,  and  anthropological  questions, 
(a)  The  first  class  are  of  the  most  importance  for 
the  history  of  dogma.  In  them  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  against  the  idea  set 
forth  by  Philoxenus  and  Severus  in 
3.  Dogmatic  the  sixth  century,  of  a  single  fused  or 
and  combined  nature.  To  this  particular 
Polemical  division  belong  the  Epiatola  ad  Joan- 
Writings,  nem  Cubic,  de  rectia  ecdeaia  deereti* 
et  adversiLS  Severum  haereticum;  Oratio 
hrevis  aeu  liber  adversua  dogmata  Seven,  written 
before  634;  Epietola  dogmatica;  De  eomfnum  d 
propriot  hoc  eet  de  essentia  et  hypo^asi;  De  duabta 
ChrisH  nabwris;  De  qualitale,  proprio,  et  differentia; 
Pro  aynodo  Chalcedonenei  ad  symlbolum  additio; 
Capita  de  eubstantia  et  nattaxif  de  hypoetaei  et  persona; 
De  ecdesiastico  dogmate  quod  attinet  ad  domirdcam 
ineamationem;  and  Ad  moniales  qu<e  AlexandrifF  a 
catholica  fide  discesserant.  Several  of  these  treatises 
include  an  attack  upon  Monothelitism  in  their 
opposition  to  Monophysitism;  but  a  still  larger 
number  refer  directly  to  the  former,  and  are  among 
the  most  valuable  documents  on  the  controversy. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 
Acta  disputationis  cum  Pyrrho;  Epistola  ad  Pyrrhum 
pretbyterum  et  hegumenum,  written  shortly  after 
633;  Tomus  dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  diaconum; 
Epistola  de  duabus  in  Christo  voluntatibus;  De  oper- 
ationibus  et  voluntatibus;  Ad  Marinum  Cypri 
preshyterum  responsa,  a  reply  to  the  charges  of 
Theodore' of  Byzantium,  written  after  642;  Tomv* 
dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  pre^fyterum;  Ad  Marinum 
presbyterum  Cypri,  written  from  Carthage  appar- 
ently in  645;  Defloratio  ex  epistola  scripta  ad  Petrum 
lUustrem,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  after  641; 
Spiritalis  tomus  et  dogmaticus  adversus  Heradii 
Ecthesin,  written  from  Rome  between  645  and  648; 
Hegumenis  et  monachis  ac  catholicis  populis  per 
Siciliam  constitutiSf  written  probably  in  Sicily  after 
646;  De  Christi  mysterio;  De  duabus  in  Christo 
naturis;  De  duabus  unius  Christi  dei  nostri  voktrUO' 
tibus;  Non  posse  did  unam  in  Christo  voluntatem; 
De  duplici  voluntate  domini  ad  orthodoxoe;      Ex 
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qucestianibu8  a  Tkeodoro  monacho  propontis;  Adver- 
8U8  eos  qui  dicuntf  dicendam  unam  Chrxsti  opera" 
tionem^  containing  three  brief  answers  to  three 
different  assertions  of  the  Monothelites;  Ad  lUud: 
Si  poisibUe  est,  tranaeat  a  me  calix;  VaritB  defini- 
tionea;  Distindianum  et  unionum  definitianes; 
Diverse^  pairum  de  duabua  operaiionibua  domini 
Jesu  Christi  definitumes.  On  strictly  Trinitarian 
questions  Maximus  left  a  letter  to  the  presbyter 
Maximus  of  Cyprus  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  a  fragment  may  be  his  which  is  con- 
tained in  Ex  apere  LXlll  dvbiorum  ad  AchridcB 
regem;  but  the  Dialogi  V  de  trinUaie  attributed  to 
him  in  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  is  certainly 
not  his.  Anthropological  questions  are  treated  in 
De  animcs  natttra  et  affectiombua,  and  in  two  letters, 
one  to  John,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  incorpo- 
reality  of  the  soul,  and  one  to  a  presbyter  Johannes 
or  Jordanes  on  its  conscious  immortality. 

Another  important  class  of  the  writings  of  Max- 
imus is  made  up  of  ethical  and  ascetic  treatises. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  several  of 
the  letters,  but  especially  the  Ltber  ad  pietatem 
exercena,  a  dialogue  between  an  abbot 
3.  Ethical,  and  a  young  monk  on  the  principal 
Ascetic,  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life,  remarkable 
Other  for  its  fervor  and  moral  earnestness — 
Works,  an  example  of  the  best  ascetic  liter- 
ature of  the  Eastern  Church.  A  sort 
of  supplement  to  this  is  the  Capita  de  caritate,  a 
collection  of  four  hundred  sentences,  principally 
ethical  but  partly  dogmatic  and  mystical.  In 
another  similar  collection,  the  Capita  theologica  et 
cBconomica  CCj  the  mystical  predominates.  There 
are  two  other  collections  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
Capita  diversa  D  theologica  et  ceconomica  and  Alia 
capita  of  the  same  ethical-ascetic  bearing;  and  a  still 
larger  collection  of  passages  partly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  partly  from  all  sorts  of  Christian  and 
pagan  authors,  known  as  Capita  theologica  and  also 
as  Sermones  per  exeerpla  or  Loci  communea.  Among 
other  works  which  do  not  fall  imder  the  above 
classes,  the  most  interesting  are  the  Myatagogia 
and  the  Copiputua  eccleauuticua.  The  former  con- 
tains thoughts  on  the  symbolic-mystical  significance 
of  the  Church  and  its  ceremonies,  of  a  kind  common 
in  later  Greek  theological  writing.  The  latter, 
written  in  640,  is  an  introduction  to  the  Christian 
system  of  reckoning  the  ecclesiastical  seasons  and 
to  sacred  and  profane  chronology  in  general.  Of  the 
letters  of  Maximus  forty-two  are  given  by  Combefis, 
and  others  are  extant  elsewhere,  both  published  and 
unpublished;  and  Daniel  gives  three  of  his  hymns  in 
the  Theaaurua  hymndogicua  (iii.  97  sqq.). 

nL  His  Theology:    The  theological  position  of 

Maximus  is  a  combination  of  various  elements-^ 

Platonism  and  Aristotelianism,  Scriptural  ideas  and 

the  orthodoxy  of  Nicsea  and  Chaloedon  and  of  the 

Greek  Fathers,  and  Christian  mysticism,  especially 

the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 

z.  The     pagite  (q.v.).     He  quotes  Dionysius 

Component  continually,  and  is  responsible  for  the 

Elements,  effect  which  that  author's  writings  had 

upon  medieval  western  as  well  as  eastern 

theology.     But  since  he  did  not  follow  him  blindly, 

it  is  possible  with  Baur  to  designate  the  teaching 


of  Maximus  as  an  ethical  or  Christian  modification 
of  the  Dionysian  system,  or  more  exactly  still  as 
an  ethical-theological  recasting  and  continuation 
of  it.  The  essential  character  of  the  Dionysian 
system  lies  in  a  fusion  of  Neo-Platonism  and  Christi- 
anity, through  which  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  the 
ethical  concepts  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  still 
more  the  historic  reality  and  specific  meaning  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation  attached  to  the  person  of  Christ 
suffer  from  the  abstract  idealism  of  Platonic  specu- 
lation. With  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotj^ 
supplies  a  salutary  counterpoise,  and  his  theology 
gains  a  purer,  more  fully  Christian  content  by  his 
recourse  to  Scripture  and  the  older  Greek  Fathers. 
Domer  {Entwickelungageachichte  der  Lehre  von  der 
Peraon  Christi,  ii.  283,  Stuttgart,  1845-56,  Eng. 
transl.,  Hiatory  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Peraon  of  Chriat,  Edinburgh,  1861-63)  pomts 
out  the  decisive  point  in  which  he  goes  beyond  his 
teacher:  "  The  dialectic  element  in  Maximus  seems 
at  strife  with  the  mystical,  Areopagitic  element,  to 
which  he  plainly  clings  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
love.  But  one  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  conscious  of  the  monistic,  almost 
pantheistic  strain  in  his  mind  that  he  takes  such  a 
strong  stand  against  Monophysitism  and  Monothe- 
litism.  It  is  the  principle  of  freedom  that  he 
strives  to  incorporate  with  the  Areopagitic  sys- 
tem, and  through  which  at  least  his  anthropological 
teaching  is  a  further  development  of  it." 

The  historical  importance  of  Maximus  for  his 
own  day  lay  above  all  in  his  firm  defense  of  Dyothe- 
litism.  From  the  double  nature  of  Christ  he  deuced 
the  twofold  character  of  energy  and  of  will.  He 
is  moved  by  a  vivid  interest  in  the  real  himian  life 
of  Christ,  who  without  a  himoan  will 

2.  His      would  not  be  really  man.    But  he  is 
Christology.  forced  to  take  the  same  position  by 

his  Trinitarian  beliefs.  If  the  will  of  the 
Savior  lb  a  theandrtkon  iheUmOf  a  fused  divine- 
human  will,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  a  similar  will,  or  tritheism 
would  be  inevitable.  Both  wills  in  Christ  are  per- 
fectly free,  bound  together  by  the  same  tie  which 
joins  the  two  natures,  the  union  of  the  single 
hypoataaia.  In  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  he  makes 
it  clear  that  the  human  will  of  Christ  was  not,  like 
ours,  fluctuating  between  moral  opposites,  but  by 
union  with  the  Logos  attained  a  permanent  direc- 
tion toward  good.  This  direction  it  affirmed  by  a 
multitude  of  purely  himian  actions;  sin,  indeed, 
was  excluded — but  sin  is  not  an  essential  character- 
istic of  human  nature.  The  fact  is  that  Maximus 
saw  more  keenly  and  clearly  than  any  of  the  older 
Fathers  the  real  oenterpoint  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  makd  him  a 
notable  figure  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
without  the  further  fact  that  he  furnished  the  form 
in  which  the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  exerted  its 
great  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  later  theol- 
ogy of   both  East  and  West.     How 

3.  His      much  John  of  Damascus  owes  to  him 
Mysticism,  has  been  rather  suspected  than  proved; 

but  the  direction  given  by  him  is 
obvious  in  the  later  Greek  theology  of  Euthymius 
Zygabenus,  Nicetas  Choniates,  Nicholas  of  Methcme, 
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and  still  more  in  the  Greek  mysticism  of  the  Hesy- 
ohasts  (q.v.)  and  of  Nicholas  Kabasilas.    He  is  yet 
more  important  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Dionysius  and  Scotus  Erigena,  who  depends  on  him 
for  almost  every  point  of  his  philosophic  system, 
merely  reducing  to  completer  logical  form  the  ideas 
thrown  out  as  isolated  aphorisms  by  his  predecessor. 
But  even  more  may  be  said;  the  **  Thomas  Aquinas 
of  the  Greek  Church/'  as  he  has  been  called,  may 
really  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  and  precursors  of  medieval  scholasticism 
and  mysticism  in  general.    Much  as  he  was  depend- 
ent on  those  who  went  before  him,  and  imperfectly 
as  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  harmonious  unity 
the   rich  and  many-sided  intellectual  inheritance 
he  received  from  them,  he  is  none  the  less  by  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  by  his  learning,  by 
his  literary  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  by  the 
heroic  firmness  and  patience  of  his  life,  entitled  to  the 
place  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of 
Christian  thinkers  and  confessors.     (R.  Sbebsrq.) 
Biblioorapht:    Soutom  for  a  life  of  Mazimua  are:    Ada 
Maximi^  Latin  in  AnatUuii  bibliothtearii  eolUekmsOt  ed. 
J.  Sinnond,  Paris,  1620,  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  ed.  of 
Maximus  by  Combe&i  named  in  the  text  (under  IL),  i., 
pp.  xxix.  aqq.,  and  in  MPO,  xc.  109  sqq.;    a  Vita  by  an 
unknown  author,  also  in  Combefis,  L,  pp.  L-xxviii.,  in 
MPO,  xo.  67  sqq.,  and  in  ASB,  Aug.,  iii.  118  sqq.;   The- 
ophanes,  Chronogmphia,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  ii.  331-^2,  347, 
351.  Leipeic  1885. 

On  his  Ufe  and  activities  consult:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hi*- 
torie  der  KeUtreien,  ix.  60,  499  sqq.,  11  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1762-^85;  Neander,  ChriUian  Churdi,  iii.  171  sqq.;  Ceil- 
lier.  Auteun  §aeriM,  xi.  760-772;  Schaff.  ChrittUin  Church, 
iv.  496-498,  622  sqq.;  DCB,  iii.  884;  and  literature  under 
MoNOPHTsrrEs;  and  MoNOTRKLrrBa.  Particularly  on 
the  literary  and  theological  sides  consult:  J.  Bach,  Dit 
DogmenoeKhidUs  det  MitUlaiUn,  i.  15-49.  Vienna,  1873- 
1875;  Fabrioiua-Harles,  Bibliolh0ca  Orwea,  ix.  635  sqq., 
Hamburg.  1804;  A.  Preuas,  Ad  Maximi  ConfenorU  ds 
deo  homini9que  deiJUxUione  dodrinam  odnokUioneB,  Schnee* 
burg,  1894;  G.  Owsepian,  Die  EnUtdmnotge^dtidUe  dea 
MonoQieliiinnua,  pp.  56  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patroloffie,  pp.  507-511,  Freiburg,  1901;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  iv.  passim,  v.  274,  vi.  30;  Krumbacher,  OeediidiU, 
pp.  61-64;  Hefete,  ConcUienge^diidUe,  iiL  189  sqq..  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  73  sqq.,  126  sqq. 

MAXDffUS  MARGUmOS:  Greek  bishop  and 
theologian;  b.  in  Crete;  d.  at  Venice  1602.  In 
1579  he  became  a  monk,  and  later  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Kythera  (the  modem  Cerigo),  but 
resided  chiefly  at  Venice.  He  was  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  period,  and  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  church  and  his  people. 
His  unionistic  tendencies,  particularly  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  occasionally  brought  him  into  sharp 
conflict  with  Gabriel  Severus  and  even  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Constantinople.  Never- 
theless, he  recognized  the  difficulty  of  a  union  imder 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  opponent  of  Protestantism,  being  prob- 
ably the  soul  of  the  movement  which  led  Jeremiah 
to  refuse  to  unite  with  the  Tabingen  Lutherans. 
Margunios  was  a  prolific  editor  and  author,  al- 
though the  majority  of  his  writings  are  still  inedited. 
His  chief  published  works  are:  '*  Manual  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  a  treatise  on  the 
divine  permission  of  evil,  both  contained  in  his  "  Two 
Epistles"  (Frankfort,  1591);  Brevia  tractatus  de  con- 
aUii8  cUque  praceptia  evangdicia  (Venioef  1G02);  and 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  (1603) .    (Philipp  Metbb.) 


Bibuoorapht:  For  thebest  lists  of  literature  and  aocounu 
of  the  man  consult:  E.  Legrand,  BibUographie  heiUnigue, 
ii.,  pp.  xziii.-lxxvi.,  Paris,  1885;  P.  Meyer,  Die  tkeologir 
edte  lAUeTatur  der  griediudien  Kird^  Leipeic,  1809. 

MAXnCUS  OF  TURUT:  Bishop  of  Turin;  b., 
probably  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  about  380;  d.  after 
465,  although  Gennadius  states  that  he  died  in  420. 
The  only  details  known  concerning  his  life  are  that 
in  451  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Milan  and  that  in 
465  at  the  Roman  synod  he  signed  immediately 
after  Pope  Hilarius.  He  also  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  three  missionary  priests  at  Anaunia  in  the 
Rhietian  Alps  in  397.  He  was  deeply  influenced  in 
his  training  by  Ambrose,  whose  worlu  include  many 
sermons  by  ICaximus.  His  numerous  writings, 
116  sermons,  117  homilies,  and  3  tractates  on 
baptism,  are  important  for  the  history  of  Christian 
life  while  paganism  was  still  strong,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  while  the  migration  of  peoples 
was  in  full  course.  His  ninety-fourth  homfly  alludes 
to  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Attila,  and  he  also 
refers  to  the  cult  of  ''Diana,  the  divinity  of  the 
fields,"  in  whose  honor  the  priests  wounded  or 
intoxicated  themselves;  the  games  and  divination 
which  marked  the  festival  of  the  new  year;  and  the 
custom  of  "helping"  the  moon  by  outcries  at  its 
eclipse.  He  sought  to  calm  the  terror  felt  at  the 
barbarian  inroads,  and  urged  his  people  to  remain 
constant  in  their  faith,  yet  rebuked  them  sternly 
for  their  readiness  to  profit  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Huns  by  purchasing  the  plunder  and  even 
the  slaves  which  the  invaders  were  unable  to 
take  away.  (R.  ScHicm.) 

BiBUooaAPHT:  The  extant  writings  are  most  oonveniently 
consulted  in  MPL,  Ivii.  For  aooounte  of  the  man  ooo- 
suit:  Gennadius.  De  vir,  iU.,  zl.;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patro- 
logie,  p.  407.  Fmbuic,  1894;  and  DCB,  iii.  881-882.  The 
legends  collected  in  ASB,  June,  ▼.  48  sqq.,  are  withoat 
historical  value. 

HAT  LAWS.    See  Ui^tramontanibii. 

HAT,  JOHAirn  HEINiaCH:  German  Pietist; 
b.  at  Pforsheim  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Carlsruhe)  Feb.  5, 
1653;  d.  at  Giessen  Sept.  3,  1719.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which  he  entered  in 
1671 ;  while  going  to  Sweden,  he  made  at  Hamburg 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Orientalist  E.  Edeard,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac.  After  a  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Hamburg,  but  was  recalled 
by  his  father  to  southern  Germany.  At  Leipsic  he 
became  acquainted  with  J.  B.  Carpsov,  and  at 
Strasbuig  with  S.  Schmidt;  but  a  more  profound 
influence  was  exerted  on  him  by  H.  Ludolf ,  whom  he 
aided  in  reading  the  proof  of  his  Hxtiona  MUnopica 
(Frankfort,  1681).  From  Frankfort,  where  he  had 
become  imbued  with  the  pietism  of  Spener,  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  Veldenz  as  court  preacher  to  the 
palsgrave,  but  in  1684  was  appointed  by  the  elector 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Durlach,  where  he  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's. 
In  1688  he  was  called  to  Giessen  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  becoming  second  professor  of  theology, 
piedagogiarch,  bursar,  superintendent  of  Alsfeld, 
and  assessor  of  the  consistory. 

Of  May's  numerous  worlra  none  has  borne  the 
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test  of  time  except  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
a  revision  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor  at  Giessen, 
David  Clodius  (Frankfort,  1692).  His  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  powerfully  influenced  the 
pietistic  reformation  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Giessen.  When  he  entered  Giessen,  he  found  scant 
opportunity  for  a  practical  propagation  of  his 
views;  but  in  1689  he  annoimced  a  course  of  private 
studies  on  Romans,  in  continuation  of  his  confirma- 
tion-class, to  which  both  children  and  adults  were 
invited.  This  evoked  a  formal  protest  to  the  prince 
on  the  part  of  May's  colleague,  P.  L.  Hannecken, 
which  led  to  a  controversy  which  finally  caused  the 
retirement  of  Hannecken  in  1693.  His  successor, 
Bilefeld,  used  his  influence  both  as  professor  and 
court  preacher  to  break  down  the  opposition  of  the 
orthodox  party,  and  by  1695  the  pietistic  reform 
-was  complete.  In  this  latter  phase  of  the  conflict 
May  took  little  public  part,  but  his  quiet  activity 
conduced  far  more  to  the  victory  of  Pietism  than  was 
apparent  on  the  surface.  (Erwin  Preuschen.) 
Biblioorapst:  The  baaal  aource,  apart  from  the  archives 
at  Darmstadt,  is  the  memorial  oration  by  J.  G.  Schupart, 
Giessen,  1723.  Consult:  F.  W.  Strieder.  Grundlage  su 
einer  heBuiachen  Oelehrten-  und  SchriftstelUrgeachidiUt 
viii.  326  sqq.,  Cassel,  1788;  W.  Kfihler,  Die  AnfUnge  dea 
I^ietismus  in  Gieaaerit  vol.  i.,  Giessen,  1907. 

HAY,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH:  American  Umtarian; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1797;  d.  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  July  1,  1871.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1817,  attended  the  divinity 
school,  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  was  pastor  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  (1822-35),  South  Scituate,  Mass. 
(1836-42),  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (1845-68).  He  was 
an  earnest  anti-slavery  advocate,  and  from  1836  to 
1854  he  was  the  general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Antislavery  Society.  He  wrote:  Some  RecoUeo- 
tiana  of  our  AnH-Slavery  Conflict  (Boston,  1869). 
Bibuoorapht:    T.  J.  Mumford,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Joeeph 

May,  Boston,  1873. 

MAYER,  EMIL  HUGO  WALTHER:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Lyons,  France,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lyceum  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  studied  from  1872  to 
1876  (Ph.D.,  Halle,  1879).  He  was  a  teacher  at  the 
Kdnigliches  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasium  in  Ber- 
lin from  1880  to  1893,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted 
the  appointment  of  associate  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  of 
full  professor  in  1900.  In  theology  he  is  an  adherent 
of  the  scientific  school,  and  has  written :  Das  Verh&U-' 
nis  der  KarUischen  Religionsphiloaophie  zum  Gamen 
des  KarUischen  Systems  (Berlin,  1879);  Die  ckrist- 
liche  Moral  in  ikrem  VerhdUnis  zum  staatlichen  Rechi 
(1892);  Das  chrisUiche  GoUvertrauen  und  der  Glavbe 
an  Christus  (Gdttingen,  1899);  Ueber  die  Aufgaben 
der  Dogmatik  (TUbrngen,  1902);  Die  Aufgabe  der 
innem  Mission  gegenOber  der  gegenwdrtigen  Gefdhr- 
dung  der  chrisUichen  Lebensanschauung  durch 
antichristliche  Geistesstrdmungen  (Brunswick,  1903) ; 
Der  chrisUiche  Gottesglaube  und  die  naiurwissen- 
schafaicheWeUerklarung  {Str&shurg,  1904);  Christen- 
turn  und  KvUur  (Berlin,  1905);  Das  psychologische 
Wesen  der  Religion  (Strasburg,  1906);  and  con- 
tributed to  Philolesia  (in  honor  of  Paul  Kleinert's 
seventieth  birthday;  Berlin,  1907). 


MAYER,  JOHAirn  FRIEDRICH:  German  po- 
lemical writer  and  orator;  b.  in  Leipsic  Dec.  6, 1650; 
d.  in  Stettin  March  30, 1712.  He  studied  in  Leipsic, 
taking  his  master's  degree  in  1668,  and  in  Strasburg. 
He  was  appointed  Saturday  preacher  in  Leipsic  in 

1672,  and  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Leisnig  in 

1673,  whence,  in  1678,  he  was  called  to  Grimma.  His 
one  desire  was  for  an  academic  life,  and  on  April  7, 
1684,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  foiurth  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  substitute  preacher  for  Quenstedt  in 
the  Castle  church  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  awakened  to  a  more  earnest  imderstanding  of 
Christianity  by  Spener  (q.v.),  whom  he  praised  in 
his  first  sermon  given  before  the  venerable  Calov. 
Mayer  shone  in  argument  and  was  a  very  popular 
preacher  and  lecturer.  In  spite  of  scandal  caused  by 
his  unhappy  marital  relations,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  St.  Jacob's  Church  in  Hambui^, 
1686.  Although  gratified  at  his  promotion,  Mayer 
had  no  wish  to  give  up  his  academic  vocation,  but 
Spener  did  not  retain  him,  and  his  attempt  to  hold 
his  position  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Wittenberg  failed,  though  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  at 
the  Hamburg  Academy,  and  in  addition  was  made 
honorary  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Kiel  in  1687.  On  Quenstedt's  death.  May  22,  1688, 
Mayer  made  another  attempt  to  be  reinstated  as 
professor  in  Wittenberg  University,  but  in  spite  of 
the  representations  of  Johann  Winckler  (q.v.) 
Spener  was  unyielding.  From  this  time,  Mayer 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Spener's  opponents. 

./^ong  the  many  religious  controversies  at  that 
period  was  one  relating  to  the  opera.  Mayer  and 
Winckler  were  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  latter  having  attacked  operatic  represen- 
tations in  July,  1686.  In  the  ensuing  conflict, 
Mayer  gained  a  victory  over  Winckler  before  the 
senate  and  ministry.  In  the  controversy  on  the 
''  religious  oath  "  Mayer  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  appealed  for  a  decision  to  the  theological 
faculties,  while  his  opponents  sought  the  support 
of  several  distinguished  theologians  outside  Ham- 
buig,  and  in  particular  of  Spener,  against  whom 
Mayer  vented  his  personal  animosity.  Mayer  was 
even  more  bitter  in  his  controversy  with  Johann 
Heinrich  Horb  (q.v.).  He  discovered  every  con- 
ceivable heresy — Pelagian,  popish,  Socinian,  quaker- 
ish,  and  Arminian — in  a  pamphlet  put  in  circulation 
but  not  written  by  Horb,  entitled  Klugheit  der 
Gerechten  (Hamburg,  1693),  and  although  Horb  ex- 
plained that  it  was  to  be  imderstood  only  according 
to  the  ''analogy  of  faith,"  Mayer  induced  the  min- 
isters of  Hamburg  to  withhold  the  sacrament  from 
Horb,  who  fled  the  city.  Mayer's  standing  in  Ham- 
burg had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  whole  con- 
troversy, but  he  was  more  than  ever  honored  as  a 
theologian  and  scholar  in  other  countries,  and  trav- 
eled to  Sweden  and  Holland,  making  the  friendship 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  receiving  titles  and  honors. 
He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  in  Pom- 
erania  and  RUgen,  president  of  the  consistory, 
professor  primarius,  procancellarius  perpetuus,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Greifswald.  He 
wished  to  still  retain  his  Hamburg  pastorate,  but  as 
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this  was  refused  him,  he  induced  his  friends  to  have 
him  recalled  to  St.  Jacob's  Church,  which,  after 
violent  controversy,  they  did  in  1704.  But  Mayer 
now  wrote  to  the  senate  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
leave  the  king's  service,  and  Charles  XII.  declared 
that  Mayer  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Hambuig, 
and  increased  his  stipend  and  retained  him.  Mayer 
held  the  theological  decanate  in  Greifswald  for  eight 
years.  When  the  Russian  General  Buck,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1712,  requested  him  to  omit  the  war  prayer  or 
give  up  preaching,  he  chose  the  latter  and  went  to 
Stettin  where  he  died.  Before  leaving  Hamburg 
he  published  the  first  hymn-book  for  standard  use, 
containing  twosacramental  hymns  by  him.  The  titles 
of  581  pieces  from  his  pen  are  given  in  the  sketch 
found  in  Lexikon  der  hawburffUchen  SchrifUteBer, 
v.  89-164,  Hambuig,  1870.  (Cabl  Bertheau.) 
BiBLiooRArsr:  J.  Qeffcken,  Johann  Windeler  und  die  Aam- 
burffi$che  KircKs  aeiner  Zeit,  Hamburg.  1864;  idem,  in 
ZeiUehriftdea  Vernn§fQrhamburoi»duOMehiehtB,  i  (1841). 
667  aqq.;    ADB,  xxi.  99  sqq.;    and  the  literature  under 

HOEB,  JOBAMN  HjBUCRICH. 

HATER,  KARL  JULIUS:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Bahl  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden, 
Mar.  12,  1857.  After  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Freibuig,  he  was  parish  priest  in 
Rastatt,  Mannheim,  and  Bruchsal  until  1896,  when 
he  became  director  of  the  archiepiscopal  theological 
seminary  at  Freiburg,  a  position  which  he  ret^ned 
three  years.  Since  1899  he  has  been  professor  of 
moral  theology  in  the  University  of  Freibuig. 
Besides  editing  the  new  series  of  the  Freiburger 
D%6zeaan^Archiv  (Freiburg,  1900-04),  he  has  written 
Gesckichte  der  Benediktiner-Abtei  St.  Peter  asmf  dem 
SchwoTzwald  (Freibuig,  1893);  Ltben  dea  heCLigen 
Ulricha  (1893);  Die  chrieUiche  Askese,  ihr  Weeen 
und  ihre  ErdfaUung  (1894) ;  and  Der  heUige  Konrad, 
Biachof  van  Konatanz  und  Patron  der  Ertdidxeae 
Freiburg  (1898). 

HATHEW,  EXPERIERCE:    Missionary  to  the 

Indians;    b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 

1673;  d.  there  Nov.  29, 1758.    He  came  of  parentage 

which  for  three  generations  had  done  missionary 

work  among  the  Indians,  and  he  himself  began  to 

preach  to  them  in  1694,  devoting  his  life  to  the 

service.    In  1709  he  finished  a  version  of  the  Psalms 

and  of  John  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  in  New  England  (Boston,  1709,  cf.    C. 

Evans,  American  Bibliography,  i.  19^199,  Chicago, 

1903).     He  also  published  a  work  upon  Indian 

Converts  (1727),  giving  an  account  of  thirty  Indian 

ministers  and  some  eighty  other  pious   Indians 

(reprinted  1729).    In  connection  with  a  Discourse 

Shewing  that  Ood  Dealeth  with  Men  as  Reasonable 

Creatures  (Boston,  1720)  he  gave  A  Brief  Account  of 

the  State  of  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  •  •  . 

169Jir-17tO. 

Biblxogbapht:  W.  B.  Sprague,  Awnda  of  ik$  Amerioan 
PtdpU,  i.  133.  New  York,  1869. 

HATHEW,  JONATHAK:  New  England  minis- 
ter; b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720; 
d.  in  Boston  July  9,  1766.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1744;  entered  the  ministry,  and 
in  1747  he  was  caUed  to  the  West  Church,  Boston, 
mm'ntitining  the  oonuection  throughout  his  life. 


He  was  an  earnest  preacher  and  an  accomplished 
controversialist.  He  was  especially  noted  aa  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  because  he,  in 
common  with  intelligent  New-Englanders  genendly, 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  disguise  for  introducing 
prelacy.  He  was  also  an  ardent  patriot  and  did 
much  to  hasten  the  Revolution.  In  this  connection 
he  issued  a  Discourse  concerning  unlimited  submis- 
sion and  nonrresistance  to  the  higher  powers:  with 
some  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  King 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  anniversary  <^  his  death:  in 
which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  Prince's  saint' 
ship  and  martyrdom  is  unriddled  (Boston,  1750, 
reprinted  there  1818,  1867,  1876,  and  in  Thornton's 
Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution,  Boston,  1860). 
He  also  published  Observations  on  the  eh(urier  and 
conducted  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd 
in  Foreign  Parts  (1763).  Other  works  by  him  are 
cited  by  full  titles  in  C.  Evans,  American  BMiog- 
raphy,  consult  index,  iii.  424,  Boston,  1905. 
Bibuooeapht:   A.  Bradford,  Memoir  of  f)U  Life  and  Wri- 

tinge  cf  Jonathan  Maykew,  Boston,  1838;  W.  Walker.  Ten 

New  Bngland  Leaden,  pp.  293,  298,  333,  339.  New  York. 

1901;   F.  H.  Foster,  HieL  cf  New  Bngland  Theology,  pp. 

131-133,  Chioi«o,  1907. 

HATHOOTH,  md'ndth,  COLLEGE:  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  for  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
the  chief  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  15  m. 
n.w.  of  Dublin.  It  was  established  by  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1765,  and  received  an  annual  grant 
originally  of  £8,000,  but  after  1845  of  over  £26,000; 
after  the  Union,  and  especially  from  1845  on,  it 
was  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastioil  parties,  until  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1871.  By  this  measure,  which 
disestablished  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
state  aid  was  withdrawn  also  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice. 
A  sum  equivalent  to  fourteen  years'  purchase  of 
the  annual  grant  was  allotted  in  one  payment. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  pensioning  of  those 
who  at  that  time  formed  the  teaching  staff,  and  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  making  of  advance  payments 
through  the  Coinmissioners  of  Public  Works  was 
remitted.  (C.  ScHOBixf.) 

BiBUoaBAPBT:  J.  Healy,  Maynooih  CoUege,  Dubliii,  1895. 

MAZARIN  BIBLE:  The  first  complete  book 
printed  in  the  West  from  movable  type.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  "  a  copy  in  the  library 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
bibliographers  "  in  1760  (See  Biblb  Vbrsionb,  A, 
II.,  2,  §  4).  It  was  printed  by  Gutenbeig,  in  Ments, 
1450-55,  but  is  without  date  or  place.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  copies  of  this  Bible,  that  on  paper, 
which  is  the  earlier,  and  that  on  vellum. 
Bibuographt:    S.  A.  Allibone,  in  Liierary  WorU^  Boetoii. 

Nov.  18.  1882. 

MAZARIN,  mas' Vrin',  JULES  (Oullio  Mazzarini) : 
French  cardinal  and  diplomatist;  b.  at  Piscina  in 
the  Abruzsi,  southern  Italy,  July  14,  1602;  d.  at 
Vincennes  Mar.  19, 1661.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits 
College  at  Rome,  then  took  his  degree  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Alcala  in  Spain;  on  his  return  to 
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Italy  he  held  a  command  as  captain  in  the  papal 
army,  and  finally  entered  the  service  of  the  church. 
As  secretary  to  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  he  came   to 
France  in  1629.    His  diplomatical  ability  was  im- 
mediately recognized;  and  his  partiality  to  French 
interests  was  so  pronoimoed,  that  in  1639  he  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king.    In  1641  he  was  made  cardinal, 
and  in  1642  succeeded  Richelieu  as  prime-minister 
of  France,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his 
death.     Partly   from    religious   indifference,    and 
partly  from  political  calcidation,  he  showed  great 
tolerance  to  the  Huguenots.     May  21,   1655,  he 
solemnly  renewed  all  edicts  in  their  favor,  and  at 
times  showed  considerable  courage  in  resisting  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.    Turenne 
and  Gaston  retained  their  positions  in  the  army; 
and  Herworth,  a  Protestant  banker,  was  made 
controller-general,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion.  The  last  great  favor  he  showed  the  Reformed 
was  the  permission  in  1659  to  convoke  the  synod  of 
Loudun.    [Mention  should  be  made  of  the  inter- 
vention of  France,  imder  Mazarin's  guidance,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.),  in  pursuance  of  the  pur^ 
pose  to  prevent  the  Hapsbuiigers  from  scoring  a 
victory.    The  Ftoce  of  Westphalia  (see  Wbstpha- 
UA,  Peacb  of),  with  its  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Re- 
formed, was  in  part  the  result,    a.  h.  n.] 
Bzblxoorapht:    The  first  eouroe  is  the  oorreepondenoe  of 
Maxarin,  ed.  A.  Ch^ruel,  in  Collection  des  doeumgnU  in- 
4dita  tur  VhiaL  de  France,  Paris.  1872-94.    The  best  mod- 
em works  on  the  subject  are:  A.  Cbdruel,  Hiat.  de  France 
pendant  la  minoriU  de  Louie  XIV „  4  vols..  Paris.  1879- 
1880;   idem,  HieL  de  France  eoue  le  minieUre  de  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881-82.    Consult  further,  V.  Cousin, 
Jeuneeee  de  Matarin,  ib.  1805;    A.  Desprei,  Richelieu  et 
Matarin,  ib.  1883;   idem,  Maearin  et  eon  auvre,  ib.  1883; 
J.  Bourelly.  Cromwell  et  Maearin,  ib.  1886;    G.  Masson, 
Miuarin,   London.    1886;    J.   B.   Perkins,   France  under 
Matarin,  New  York,  1886;  A.  Haasall,  Matarin,  London, 
1903. 

HAZDAISU.    See  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianibm. 

MAZDAZNAN.    See  Zend  Folk. 

MAZZOLINI,  SILVESTRO.  See  Prierias,  Sil- 
vester. 

MEAD,  CHARLES  MARSH:  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
(A.B.,  1856),  after  which  he  taught  for  two  years 
(1856-^58)  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  one  year  (1858-59)  at  Middlebury  College.  He 
received  his  theological  education  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1862.  He  then  studied  at  the  imiversities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin  untU  1866  (Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  1866), 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  until  1882.  He  then 
spent  ten  years  in  Germany,  and  from  1892  imtil 
his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1898  was  profes- 
sor of  Christian  theology  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee  (Old  Testa- 
ment). In  addition  to  preparing  the  volume  on 
Exodus  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 


commentary  on  the  Bible  (New  York,  1876),  and  be- 
sides translating  a  portion  of  I.  A.  Domer's  "  System 
of  Christian  Ethics "  (in  collaboration  with  R.  T. 
Cimningham;  1887),  he  has  written  The  Saul  Here 
and  Hereafter:  A  Biblical  Study  (Boston,  1879); 
Supemaiural  Revelation:  An  Essay  concerning  the 
Basis  of  the  Christian  Faith  (L.  P.  Stone  lectures  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  New  York,  1889); 
Romans  Dissected  (under  the  pseudonym  E.  D. 
McReabham;  1891);  Christ  and  Criticism  (1893); 
and  Irenic  Theology  (1905). 

MEAD  (MEDE),  JOSEPH:  CThurch  of  England 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Berden  (29  m.  n.  of  London), 
Essex,  Oct.,  1586;  d.  at  Cambridge  Oct.  1,  1638. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1610;  B.D.,  1618),  was  elected  fellow 
in  1613,  and  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Greek 
lectureship  on  the  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  foimdation. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ((Cam- 
bridge, 1627;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  More,  The  Key 
of  the  Revelation,  London,  1643;  new  transl.  by 
R.  B.  Cooper,  London,  1833).  In  this  and  in  his 
In  sancti  Joannis  Apocalypsin  commentarius  (1632) 
he  advocated  the  continuistio  view  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecies.  His  Works  were  gathered  in  two  parts 
(London,  1648;  enlarged,  1663-^;  again  enlarged, 
with  a  Li/e,  1672). 
Bxblioorapht:    J.  Hunt,  HieL  of  Relioioue  Thouoht  in  EnQ- 

land,  i.  167-168,  London,  1870;  DNB,  xzzvii.  178-180. 

MEADE,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
op; b.  near  Millwood,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11, 
1789;  d.  at  Richmond  Mar.  14,  1862.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1810;  prepared 
for  the  ministry  imder  Rev.  Walter  Addison  of 
Maryland,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  24,  1811.  He 
was  rector  of  dJhrist  Church,  Alexandria,  1811-13; 
became  curate  of  Millwood  1813,  and  afterward 
rector,  and  soon  was  known  as  an  influential  leader 
in  his  church.  In  1823  he  was  the  "  Founder  of  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  in  1829  was  elected  assistant  bishop  to 
Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia,  succeeding  to  the  charge 
of  the  see  in  1841.  He  published  Lectures  on  the 
Pastoral  Office  (New  York,  1849);  Old  Churches, 
Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia  (2  vofa.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1856);  The  Bible  and  the  Classics  (New 
York,  1861). 
Biblxoobapst:    J.  Johns,   A   Memoir  tf  (he  Life  of  ,  ,  , 

WiUiam  Meade,  Baltimora,  1867;   W.  S.  Perry,  The  J?pi*- 

copaU  in  America^  p.  61,  New  York,  1896* 

MEADE,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Ire- 
land; bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  b.  at 
Donaghmore,  County  Cork,  Feb.  24,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1857), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of 
Ardtrea,  County  T3rrone,  from  1864  to  1884,  succes- 
sively prebendary  of  Armagh  (1877-84),  treasurer 
of  Armagh  Cathedral  (1882-^5),  and  archdeacon  of 
Armagh  (1885-94).  In  1893  he  was  elected  by 
the  Armagh  Diocesan  Synod  as  ad  interim  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  in  the  following  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  He  was  also  a 
prebendaiy  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
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1882-85,  secretary  to  the  General  Synod  in  1880,  a 
member  of  the  Representative  Body  in  1883,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Armagh  in 
188&-03y  as  well  as  a  diocesan  nominator  and  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  court. 

MEALSi  HEBREW:  The  hours  for  meals 
among  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  Orientals  of 
the  present  day  are  not  as  definite  or  as  regular  as 
with  modem  Europeans.  Nevertheless  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  also  had  their  regular  time  for  taking 
food.  The  fellah  of  Palestine  eats  his  bread,  perhaps 
with  a  little  fruit,  according  to  the  season,  before 
he  goes  to  work  in  tl^  fields,  or  else  after  having 
worked  for  one  or  two  hours.  About  noon  he  again 
takes  a  little  food,  some  bread  and  fruit,  then 
enjoying  his  noonday  rest.  Neither  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  afternoon  does  he  prepare  a  hot  meal, 
the  principal  repast  being  taken  in  the  evening 
after  the  day's  labor  is  ended,  and  consisting  usually 
of  a  warm  dish,  even  if  it  be  only  some  onion  soup. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  partake  of  only  two 
meals,  one  in  the  late  morning  and  the  second  in 
the  evening.  As  these  usages  are  conditioned  by 
the  climate  which  makes  the  hot  noontide  an  un- 
desirable time  for  the  chief  meal,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  same  custom  held  in  ancient  times, 
although  the  Old  Testament  does  not  say  much  re- 
garding the  hours  at  which  meab  were  taken.  Food 
was  brought  to  Elijah  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  (I  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  had  bread  in  the  morning  and  meat  (quails) 
in  the  evening  (Ex.  xvi.  12) ;  the  principal  meal  was 
in  the  evening;  this  was  also  the  case  with  the 
servants  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  3-7),  although  the 
reapers  in  the  field  were  given  food  and  their  hour 
of  repose  at  noon  (Ruth  ii.  14;  cf.  Susanna,  7,  13). 

While  eating,  those  Orientals  who  are  not  yet 
influenced  by  European  culture  sit  crosa-legged  on 
the  floor,  upon  mats  or  carpets,  aroimd  a  low  table 
which  consists  of  a  metal  sheet  or  of  a  large  wicker- 
work  plate,  resting  on  a  low  stand.  The  larger  the 
board,  the  greater  the  hospitality  of  the  host; 
some  are  two  meters  in  diameter.  Very  often  the 
Bedouins  use  only  a  roimd  piece  of  leather  spread 
upon  the  floor.  After  its  use  it  is  drawn  together 
so  as  to  form  a  bag,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes 
through  rings  attached  at  the  border.  After  the 
Israelites  settled  in  the  land,  this  custom  probably 
changed;  chairs  and  tables  existed  in  ancient  times 
in  western  Asia  (see  House,  the  Hebrew,  and 
ITS  Appointments),  and  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  household 
furnishings  (II  Kings  iv.  10).  Use  was  also  made  of 
the  mittahf  "  divan,"  as  a  seat  during  meals  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  41).  From  a  casual  remark  of  Amos  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  time  a  new  fashion  arose  which 
he  condemned;  namely,  that  of  reclining  during  the 
repast  (Am.  ii.  8,  vi.  4).  In  the  time  of  (Christ,  prob- 
ably under  Greco-Roman  influence,  this  usage  was 
general  (Matt.  fac.  10,  and  frequently).  The  divans, 
for  three  or  five  persons,  were  covered  with  costly  rugs 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  (Prov.  viL  16-17;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  41).  The  Israelites  reclined  upon  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  upon  the  left  arm,  having  the  right 
hand  free  for  use  in  eating;  the  one  seated  at  the 


right  might  rest  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  bosom 
of  his  left-hand  neighbor  (cf.  John  xiii.  23,  xxL  20). 

Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  not  known  as 
utensils  for  eating,  but  were  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses; the  meat  as  served  was  cut  into  small  pieces 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  4).  Meat,  vegetables,  broth,  etc, 
were  put  together  in  a  huge  dish  that  was  set  on 
the  table;  everyone  had  his  flat  cake  of  bread,  with 
which  he  took  the  broth  out  of  the  dish  or  upon 
which  he  put  his  vegetables,  just  as  on  a  plate;  the 
meat  was  taken  out  with  the  fingers  (Ruth  ii.  14; 
Prov.  xxvi.  16;  Matt.  xxvi.  23).  The  host  himself 
helped  an  honored  guest  to  the  best  pieces  (I  Sam. 
i.  4,  ix.  23-24).  Under  these  circunrwtjinoee,  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  before  and  after  meals  was  neces- 
sary; in  later  times  it  became  even  a  religious 
custom. 

The  usage  of  praying  before  a  meal  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  it  appears  as  a  general  practise  before  the 
meal;  at  least,  Christ  as  well  as  hu  disciples  always 
speak  a  few  words  of  thanks  (beraktih,  eidogia, 
eucharUtia;  Matt.  xiv.  19  and  often;  Acts  xxviL  35; 
cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  3  sqq.).  The  rabbis  also  valued 
praying  after  meals  (<^.  Berachoth,  6^,  etc;  see 
Prayeb). 

The  meal  of  the  common  man  was  very  sim- 
ple, bread  formed  its  most  essential  part  (see 
Bread  and  Baking);  to  this  were  added  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese;  vegetables  and  fruit  constitu- 
ted a  third  indispensable  adjimct.  Meat  was  taken 
only  exceptionally  on  holidays,  when  a  sacrifice 
was  offered,  when  honored  guests  arrived,  or  when 
a  family  festival  was  held.  The  rich  naturally  in- 
dulged at  all  seasons  in  the  luxuries  of  the  tabic 
(cf.  Am.  iv.  1,  vL  4-5).  When  they  entertained 
guests,  the  guest  was  honored  by  the  slaughtering 
of  a  beast  of  the  herd,  otherwise  he  was  principally 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  his  portion  (Gen.  xliii. 
34;   I  Sam.  ix.  24).  I.  Bsnzinger. 

Bibuoorapht:    An  excellent  article  is  found  in  EB,  iii. 

2d89-n3002.    The  Bubjeci  is  discuBBed  in  the  Bible  die- 

taonaries  under  Food,  Meals,  Banquets,  and  lika  headings; 

also  in  the  treatises  on  BibUeal  archeology. 

MEARSi  DAVm  OTIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Essex,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1865),  and,  after  studying 
theology  privately,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination  in  1867.  He  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  North  Avenue  Chim^  Ciambridge, 
Mass.  (1867-77),  Piedmont  (Congregational  Cliurch, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1877-93),  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Qeveland,  O.  (1893-95),  and  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (since  1895). 
He  was  associate  editor  of  The  Golden  Rule  (now 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World)  in  1879-80,  and 
besides  niunerous  briefer  contributions,  sermons, 
and  addresses,  and  in  addition  to  an  edition  of 
E.  N.  Kirk's  Lectures  on  Revivals  (Boston,  1875), 
has  written  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk  (Boston, 
1877);  The  Deathless  Book  (188S);  The  PulpU  and 
the  Pews  (Oberlin,  O.,  1892);  and  Inspired  through 
Suffering  (New  York,  1895). 

MECCA:  The  chief  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.     It  is  situated  in  Western  Arabia, 
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latitude  21''  30'  north,  longitude  40''  8'  east,  in  a 
narrow  and  barren  valley  in  the  province  of  Hedjaz, 
sixty-five  miles  east  of  Jiddah,  its  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Medina.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  no  oonmieroe. 
Its  inhabitants  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  pilr 
grims  who  come  to  pray  in  its  celebrated  mosque, 
and  to  kiss  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  See 
Kaaba;  and  Mohammed,  Mohammxdanism. 

MECKLBNBUR&-SCHWERIN:  A  grand-duchy 
of  the  German  empire;  area  5,137  square  miles; 
population  (1905)  625,045,  of  whom  609,914  were 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  12,093  Roman  Catholics, 
742  Greek  Catholics,  810  undassed  Christians,  and 
1,482  Israelites.  Mecklenburg  became  Christian  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  accepted  Lutheranism  in 
1549.  The  practical  administration  of  the  Lutheran 
State  Church  was  committed  in  1571,  by  statutory 
regulation,  to  the  polity  of  Superintendencies  and 
Consistories.  The  reigning  sovereign,  along  with  his 
territorial  ju8  circa  sacra,  holds  the  metropolitan 
jua  in  sacra.  Synodical  rights  are  vested  in  the 
territorial  estates,  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  of  the  towns.  The  sovereign  exei^ 
ciaes  his  jus  circa  sacra  through  the  ministry  of 
justice;  his  metropolitan  jiuisdiction  has  been  exer- 
cised, since  1850,  through  the  Superior  Church 
Council  in  Schwerin.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
the  Consistory  and,  for  cases  of  appeal,  the  Superior 
Ekxslesiastical  Court,  both  at  Rostock.  The  church 
is  subdivided  into  six  provincial  superintendencies 
(Doberan,  GOstrow,  Malchin,  Parchim,  Schwerin), 
Wismar,  and  one  town  superin tendency  (Rostock). 
The  provincial  superintendencies  are  further  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-five  presidencies,  imder  presiding 
officers  called  prctpositi.  There  are  308  parishes,  and 
472  churches,  besides  48  chapels.  In  accordance  with 
the  synodical  regulation  of  1841,  the  pastors  in  each 
presidency  hold  an  annual  synod,  imder  the  district 
proepositua.  There  are  two  general  conferences, 
which  alternate  in  annual  sessions,  the  one  consisting 
of  all  the  pastors,  the  other  of  pastors  and  laymen. 
With  both  conferences  are  associated  conventions 
of  the  Society  for  Foreign  and  Jewish  Missions  and 
of  the  Inner  Mission. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  a  pastor  is  approx- 
imately 4,000  marks.  The  superannuating  provision 
of  1900  allows  a  retirement  salary  amounting  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stipend  after  ten  years 
of  service,  and  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent  after  fifty 
years.  The  widows  of  pastors,  prceposiH,  and 
superintendents,  in  addition  to  their  parochial 
tithe  and  a  residential  indemnity  from  the  widows' 
fund,  draw  pensions  of  750,  850,  and  1,200  marks 
respectively.  Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  partly 
vested  in  the  sovereign  (to  nearly  two-thiixis  of 
the  cures),  and  partly  proprietary  or  municipal. 
Candidates  for  the  spiritual  office  have  to  undergo 
two  examinations,  jjro  licentia  condonandif  and  pro 
ministerio.  In  the  way  of  practical  preparation, 
the  candidates  attend  the  thieological  seminary  at 
Schwerin  for  the  period  of  a  year  between  the  first 
examination  and  the  second.  The  duties  of  sac- 
ristans, precentors  and  organists  are  fulfilled,  in 
almost  eveiy  instance,  by  public-school  teachers, 


in  a  l^ally  regulated  connection  with  their  positions. 
Church-building  expenses  are  generally  so  divided 
that  the  ecclesiastical  patrons  furnish  the  material 
and  half  the  cash  cost  of  construction;  the  congre- 
gation bearing  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  church  doctrine,  the  clergy  stand 
loyal  to  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  congrega- 
tions are  at  least  externally  faithful  to  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  Open  ecclesiastical  enmity  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Christian  benevolence  has  been  on  the 
increase  for  fifty  years  past,  and  yields  gratifying 
fruit  in  such  works  as  those  of  the  House  of  Deacon- 
esses at  Ludwigslust,  with  some  300  sisters,  laboring 
in  100  stations,  and  of  the  Inner  Mission  (Rescue 
House  at  Gehlersdorf,  Infirmary  at  Schwerin,  Home 
for  Cripples,  and  Magdalen  Asyliun  at  Riostock, 
institutional  homes,  etc.),  as  also  in  the  support  of 
the  Gotteskasten  (q.v.)  for  helping  Lutherans  abroad 
(see  Diaspora)  and  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 

The  relation  between  church  and  schoob  is  close. 
The  direction  of  schoob  is  constitutionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  superintendents  and  pastors, 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
Rectors  of  the  municipal  public  schools  are  certified 
theological  candidates.  Common-school  teachers 
obtain  their  preparation  in  two  seminaries,  whose 
directors  and  principal  teachers  must  be  divines. 
The  Board  of  Seminary  Curators  includes  (besides 
a  representative  of  the  government)  two  divines, 
a  superintendent  and  the  resident  pastor.  Religious 
instruction  in  the  seven  state  high  schools  is  like- 
wise in  the  hands  of  approved  divines.  The  five 
theological  professors  of  the  state  university  at 
Rostock  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruc- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Church 
CovaiciL 

There  are  no  sects  in  Mecklenburg  on  any  organ- 
ised footing.  Baptists  and  Irvingites  occur  sporad- 
ically. Tl^  Reformed  Church  has  one  pastor,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  six  pastors,  with  four 
congregations,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Osna- 
brUck.  Heinrich  Behm. 

Biblxooraprt:  J.  Wisgera,  Kirehengeachichie  MeekUf^ 
huroMt  Parchim,  1840;  MeckJenhurgitcKe  OeachichU  in  Eitk- 
MeldartUUuno,  parts  5  sqq.,  Berlin,  1899  sqq.;  G.  Mau, 
KirdiUche  VerhAltnUu  in  Medclenburg,  ib.  1899;  E.  Milliee, 
Cirkuiar-Verordnungen  dea  OherkirthenraU  .  .  .  avM  der 
Zeit  1849-1894,  Schwerin,  1895;  idem,  Die  Emeriier' 
tMff-Ordnung  fUr  die  evangeliech^luiheriechen  Oeietlichen 
tn  .  .  .  MecklenburgSchwerin^  ib.,  1904;  MeckUnXmr/h 
iachee  Urkundenbueht  ib.,  1907. 

MECEXENBURG-STRELITZ:  A  grand-duchy  of 
the  German  empire,  separate  from  Mecklenbui^g- 
Schwerin  since  1701;  area  1,131  square  miles; 
population  (1905)  100,451,  of  whom  100,314  were 
Lutherans,  2,499  Roman  Catholics,  128  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 212  imclassed  Christians,  and  298  Israelites. 

The  church  organization  is  similar  to  that  of 
Mecklenbiu^-Schwerin  (q.v.).  In  his  metropolitan 
capacity  the  sovereign  exercises  his  governing 
power  through  the  consistory  at  Neu-Strelitz, 
which  also  attends  to  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion of  the  Ratzeburg  district.  The  jus  circa  sacra 
is  exercised  through  the  state  govemmei  t.  The 
consistory  at  Neu-Strelitz  acts  as  an  ecclesiastical 
court  of  first  instance;  appeals  lie  to  the  Superior 
Ecclesiastical   Court   at   Rostock.     Mecklenbui]§^ 
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Strelitz  has  only  one  superintendent,  under  whom 
are  six  pngpositi  and  the  provost  at  Ratzebuig. 
There  are  153  churches.  With  reference  to  other 
ecclesiastical  conditions  the  statements  as  to 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin  generally  apply  here  as 
well.  Heinrich  Behic. 

Bibuoorapbt:     Consult   tha   literature   under  Mxcklen- 

BTJRO-SCHWERIN. 

MEDARDUS,  SAdT:  Missionary  bishop  in 
northern  France;  b.  at  Salentiacum  (Salency)  in 
Picardy,  not  far  from  the  present  St.  Quentin, 
c.  457;  d.  c.  545.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  native  city  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  diligence,  piety,  and  charity.  He  received  holy 
orders  at  an  early  age,  and  about  530  succeeded  the 
bishop  of  Veromandum  (Vermand),  but  soon 
removed  the  see  to  Noviomagus  (Noyon)  which, 
as  a  fortified  place,  offered  better  protection  against 
the  barbarians.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Eleu- 
therius,  about  532,  he  was  elected  also  bishop  of 
Toumay,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  administered 
both  dioceses,  bemg  very  active  and  successful  in 
spreading  Christianity.  By  his  pure  and  pious 
conduct  and  the  endiuing  steadfastness  with  which 
he  bore  all  sufferings  and  struggles  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  (Christian  faith,  he  occupied  a  well 
deserved  place  among  the  confessors.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
June  8,  and  is  considered  the  patron  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  more  specifically  of  haymaking. 
A  church  and  a  monastery  were  built  over  his 
grave  at  Soissons.  Besides  this  city,  the  chief  seat 
of  devotion  to  Medardus,  Dijon,  Jodoigne  (Geldon- 
acum)  near  Louvain,  Cologne,  Treves,  Paris,  and 
Prague  boasted  the  possession  of  relics  of  the 
saint.  (O.  ZdcKLERf.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  two*  early  biographies  of  Medardua 
were  by  Fortunatus  Venantius  and  Bishop  Radbod,  which 
with  other  lives,  documents  and  commentary  are  col- 
lected in  ASB,  June,  ii.  72-106.  Early  material  is  found 
also  in  MPL,  Ixxi.  1117-1118,  IzxxriiL  533-540,  exxxu. 
629-639,  and  a  Carmen  by  Fortunatus  Venantius  is  in 
MGH,  AucL  ant.,  iv.  1  (1881),  4^-48.  Consult:  J.  Cor- 
blet,  Notice  hUtorique  mir  U  cuUa  de  8.  Midard,  Amiens, 
1856;  DCB,  iu.  887-888. 

MEDD,  PETER  OOLDSMITH:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Leybum  (36  m.  n.w.  of  York)  July  18, 
1829;  d.  at  North  Cemey  (near  Cirencester,  15  m. 
s.e.  of  Gloucester)  July  25,  1908.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  University  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1853  and  priest  in  1859.  He  was  curate 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  Oxford  (1858-67);  rector  of 
Barnes,  Surrey  (1870-76);  and  in  1876  became  rec- 
tor of  North  Cemey,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  from  1852  to  1877 
lecturer,  tutor,  bursar,  and  dean  from  1853  to  1870; 
and  Bampton  lecturer  in  1882.  His  works  include 
The  Priest  to  the  Altar,  or  Aids  to  the  Devout  Celebra- 
tionof  Holy  Communion  (London,  1865);  Sermons 
Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Barnes  (1877);  and 
The  One  Mediator  (1884),  Bampton  lectures.  To- 
gether with  W.  Bright  he  edited  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1865). 

HEDEBA:  A  town  on  the  table-land  of  Moab 
east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situated  almost  directly 
east  from  Bethlehem,  about  five  miles  slightly  west 


of  south  from  Heshbon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,940 
feet,  and  is  the  site  of  a  modem  town  built  on  a 
pile  of  early  Christian  ruins  having  a  circumference 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.    New  interest  attaches  to  the 
town  because  of  the  discovery  there  of  a  mosaic 
map  of  Christian  Palestine  and  part  of  Eg3rpt.    The 
place  was  anciently  of  considerable  importance  and 
finds  frequent  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xxi.  30;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16;  I  Chron.  xix.  7;  Isa.  xv. 
2;  I  Maoc.  ix.  36)  and  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.)- 
It  was  originally  Moabitic  territory,  but  was  taken 
by  the  Amorites,  then  by  Israel;  in  David's  time  it 
was  an  Ammonitic  point  of  defense,  was  captured 
by  Omri  (Moabite  Stone,  line  8,  Mehedeba)  and  re- 
captured by  Mesha,  the  Moabitic  king  who  indited 
the  Moabite  Stone.     The  place  comes  into  later 
mention  as  the  home  of  the  robber  band  which  ac- 
complished the  death  of  John  the  Maccabee;  John 
Hjrrcanus  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.,  ix.  1),  and  it  had  to  be  re- 
taken by  Alexander  Jannaeus.     Ptolemy  the  geog- 
rapher mentions  it  (V.,  xvii.  6)  as  lying  between 
Boetra  and  Petra.    After  the  Christian  era  it  ap- 
pears as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).    After  that  it  was  lost 
to  sight  until  in  1880  a  Christian  colony,  mostly  of 
Greeks,  from  Kerak  settled  there,  and  there  is  also 
a  Roman  Catholic  mission.    The  prejmrations  for 
building  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries  of  interesting 
antiquities.    These  include  a  large  pool  (324  feet  by 
309,  and  from  10  to  13  feet  deep),  ruins  of  several 
churches,  the  remains  of  a  colonnaded  street,  in- 
scriptions, mosaic  pavements,  and  especially  the 
map  referred  to  above.    The  character  of  some  of 
the  ruins  show  that  parts  of  the  town  had  preten- 
sions to  elegance. 

The  story  of  the  mosaic  furnishes  a  lamentable 
instance  of  the  loss  to  knowledge  and  to  art  which 
accrues  from  ignorance  or  stupidity.  The  first  no- 
tice of  the  map  came  through  a  monk  belonging 
to  the  Christian  colony  settled  at  Medeba  in  1880, 
the  find  having  been  uncovered  in  clearing  a  floor 
for  a  new  church  on  the  lines  of  an  old  one.  In 
1882  this  monk  wrote  concerning  the  mosaic  to  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  simply  filed  the 
letter,  which  remained  hidden  till  the  new  patriarch, 
Gerosinoe,  found  it.  The  latter  sent  a  master-mason 
(with  the  title  of  architect  I)  to  examine  the  mosaic 
and  with  directions  to  include  it  in  the  new  church 
if  foimd  worthy.  The  deputy  reported  that  it  was 
unimportant,  and  in  the  building  of  the  church  laige 
portions  were  destroyed,  it  being  calculated  that 
only  eighteen  square  meters  remain  of  an  original 
area  of  perhaps  280  square  meters.  In  1896  the 
patriarch  sent  Cltopas  Koskylides,  librarian  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  to  reexanune  the 
map,  and  he  recognized  its  importance.  Large 
parts  had  been  covered  by  cement  for  the  flooring 
of  the  new  church,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  had  been 
destroyed,  traces  being  left,  however,  which  showed 
how  great  had  been  the  destmction  wrought. 

The  piece  of  the  map  remaining  covers  the  terri- 
tory from  Nablus  to  the  Nile.  It  is  decorative  and 
free  in  execution,  somewhat  lacking  in  perspective, 
but  its  location  of  places  is  approximately  accurate. 
The  East  is  at  the  top;   the  northern  portion  is 
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nearly-  all  destroyed;  the  extreme  northern  part 
was  outside  the  present  church  walls,  for  in  the 
early  period  the  names  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  were 
read  on  it,  showing  that  it  originally  included  at 
least  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  artist 
aecomplished  very  fair  results  with  the  difficult 
material  and  subject  with  which  he  worked.  Moun- 
tains are  indicated  in  colored  lines,  the  Dead  Sea 
in  blue  wavy  lines;  in  the  larger  cities  principal 
streets  are  roughly  represented,  while  in  Jerusa- 
lem appear  the  principal  structures  of  the  period 
(the  Chureh  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  at  least 
three  other  churches,  one  outside  the  city),  as  well 
as  two  colonnaded  streets  which  run  through  the 
north  and  south  length  of  the  city,  and  three  (or 
four)  gates  on  north,  east,  and  south.  Smaller 
cities  are  indicated  with  walls  and  round  towers. 
The  subdivision  of  the  map  was  by  tribes,  with 
boundaries  and  chief  towns.  Nearly  140  names  or 
parts  of  names  can  be  traced.  The  territories  of 
six  tribes  are  represented  in  whole  or  in  part — Dan, 
Simeon,  Judah,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Zebulon. 
As  examples  of  the  places  named  may  be  cited: 
Modein,  Nob,  Lydda,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Jericho, 
Ephrata,  ^lamon,  Bethabara,  Ramah  (in  Benjamin 
and  in  Judah),  Gibeon,  ^non,  Shiloh,  Gerizim, 
Shechem,  Gerar,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  Beth-zur, 
Ascalon,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  the  oak  of  Mamre,  in  Palestine; 
and  in  Egypt  Pelusixmi,  Tanis,  Sais,  Hermoopolis, 
and  three  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  date  of  the  map 
is  made  out  to  be  probably  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  since  the  principal  structiu^s  of  Jerusalem 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  city  of  that 
period.  The  extant  remnant  has  proved  of  some 
service  in  confirming  a  number  of  locations  already 
made  out,  and  in  suggesting  a  few  others.  Had 
the  entire  map  been  preserved,  its  value  might  have 
been  very  great.  A  subject  of  debate  still  is  whether 
in  the  map's  composition  the  Onomasticon  of  Euse- 
bins  was  employed.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  principal  account  of  the  map  is  by 
G.  Clermont^Ganneau,  in  Reeueil  d'archeologie  orierUale, 
ii  (1897).  161-175,  from  which  is  taken  the  matter  in 
F£F,  Quarterly  SUUemerU,  1807.  pp.  213-225.  cf.  167.  230. 
also  1898,  pp.  85. 177-183,  251.  and  1901.  235-246.  Other 
Biunmaries  are  to  be  foimd  in  The  (New  York)  Independent, 
1897,  p.  1656;  Biblical  World,  1898.  pp.  244-250;  Meth- 
cditt  Review,  1898,  478-480;  Oeooraj^uxU  Journal,  1901. 
p.  516.  Other  discussions  are:  G.  Durand,  Le  Carle  mo- 
aaique  de  Madaba,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Schulten.  Die  Moeaik- 
karte  von  Madaba,  Berlin,  1900;  Kubitschek,  in  the  Mit- 
iheilunoen  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna. 
1900.  pp.  335-380;  A.  Jaooby,  Dae  geoffraphieche  Moaaik 
von  Madaba,  Leipeic.  1905.  A  large  and  important  litera- 
ture  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  p.  666. 

On  the  town,  apart  from  the  map.  consist:  PEF,  Quar- 
terly  Statement,  1^5,  July;  M.  Sejoume,  in  Revue  bibUque 
intemoHonale,  1892,  617-644;  DB,  iii.  309-310. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY:  Missionary, 
sinologue,  and  lexicographer;  b.  in  London  Apr.  29, 
1796;  d.  there  Jan.  24,  1857.  He  studied  at  Hack- 
ney College;  embarked  for  China  as  a  missionary 
printer,  1816;  was  so  successful  as  a  student  of 
languages  and  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  ordained 
at  Malacca,  1819,  and  labored  in  Penang  and 
Batavia;  returned  to  England,  1836,  but  again 
went  out  to  his  work  in  Java,  1838;  on  the  opening 
of  Shanghai  as  a  treaty  port  in  1842  he  settled  there 


and  remained  until  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was 
accomplished  in  the  Javanese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
languages.  With  the  cooperation  of  friends  he 
produced  what  is  known  as  the  ''  Delegates'  Ver- 
sion "  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  noted:  English  and  Japanese  Vocabu- 
lary (Batavia,  1830);  Dictionary  </  the  Hok-Kihi 
Dialed  of  the  Chinese  Language  (Macao,  1832); 
China,  its  State  and  ProepecU  (London,  1838); 
Chinese  and  English  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  Batavia, 
1842-43);  Chinese  Dialogues  (Shanghai,  1844; 
new  ed.  by  his  son,  1861);  and  DissertaHon  on  the 
Theology  of  the  Chinese  (1847). 
Biblioorapht:  H.  O.  I>msht.  H.  A.  Tupper,  and  E.  M. 

BlisA,  Encyclopedia  cf  Miseiona,  pp.  444-445,  New  York. 

1904;  DNB,  xxxvu.  202-203. 

MEDIATOR:  A  title  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
relation  to  his  work  as  intermediary  between  God 
and  the  world  and  between  man  and  God.  The 
New  Testament  presents  Christ  as  mediator  in  two 
aspects,  the  cosmic  and  the  redemptive.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  bearing  on  the  cosmic  or  universal 
miediation  are  I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  Heb.  i. 
2-3;  John  i.  3-4.  As  the  image  or  Logos  of  God 
the  son  is  the  sole  mediator  of  the  divine  creative 
activity.  Eternal  preexistence  is  affirmed  of  him. 
Through  him  the  universe  is  a  consistent  unity, 
and  progressively  realizes  the  divine  purpose.  In 
him  is  seen  the  rational  explanation  and  final  aim 
of  all  things.  This  type  of  thought  has  its  Jewish 
as  well  as  Greek  background.  In  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  Angels  (q.v.),  of  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.)»  and 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (q.v.),  the  idea  of  mediatorial 
agencies  between  God  and  the  world  is  made  famil- 
iar. Greek  thought  represented  the  Platonio-Stoio 
logos  both  as  immanent  reason  and  as  expressed 
will.  Josephus  described  the  law  as  given  by  angels 
(Ant.  XV.,  V,  3),  a  view  repeated  in  Acts  vii.  63; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  and  Heb.  ii.  2;  cf.  Jubilees,  i.  27-29,  and 
Assumption  of  Moses,  i.  14.  Philo  gathers  up  the 
lines  of  both  Greek  and  Jewish  development  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos:  the  Logos  is  the  mediator 
between  the  immortal  God  and  the  sinful  human 
race  ("  Who  Is  the  Heir  ")•  The  New-Testament 
teaching  culminates  in  the  unique  and  unshared 
mediation  of  the  eternal  Christ. 

The  other  aspect  of  mediation — the  redemptive — 
is  more  fully  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xi.  27-28;  Mark  viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  11-27; 
John,  passim;  Acts  xvii.  31;  Eph.  i.  10-21;  Col.  i. 
20;  ITim.  ii.  5-6;  I  John  ii.  1-2).  Mediation  before 
Christ's  earthly  existence  is  affirmed  in  I  Cor.  x.  4; 
I  Pet.  i.  11;  and  John  i.  11-12.  For  Paul  the 
mediation  consists  of  vicarious  suffering  and  death 
in  behalf  of  sin,  continues  after  death  in  his  inter- 
cession (Rom.  viii.  34)  and  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii.  8-11),  and  in  manifold  saving  activities  until 
his  return  to  judgment,  the  destruction  of  the  last 
enemy,  and  the  glorification  of  the  saints  (I  Thess. 
iv.  16-17;  I  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  50-57;  PhO.  iii.  20-21). 
The  mediatorship  of  Jesus  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  was  qualified  for 
this  task  by  the  experiences  of  his  earthly  life.  He 
was  superior  to  tlus  angeb,  to  Moses,  and  to  the 
priests.  The  latter  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  appointed  not  by  men  but  by  God,  that  he 
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offered  not  an  external  sacrifice  but  himself,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  the  effect  of  which  was  spiritual 
and  everlasting.  He  has  opened  for  men  the 
heavenly  world,  where  as  priest-king  he  continues 
his  mediation  of  the  new  covenant. 

In  successive  periods  of  the  Church  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  mediation  reflects  the  changing  doctrine 
of  God  and  of  man;  it  has  therefore  been  identified 
in  part  with  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
(q.v.).  By  the  Church  Fathers,  Christ  is  designated 
as  mediator,  since  he  reconciles  God  and  man,  by 
uniting  in  his  own  nature  the  divine  and  the  human 
which  had  become  mutually  estranged  through  sin 
(Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Dial,  i.,  "Concerning  the 
Trinity";  Theophylact  on  Gal.  iii.;  Chrysostom, 
Seventh  Homily  on  I  Tim,).  Since  Gerhard,  who 
followed  the  lead  of  many  of  the  Fathers  (cf .  Euse- 
bius,  Hiet.  ecd.  I.,  iii.),  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Calvin, 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ  has  been  divided  into 
three  aspects.  (1)  The  prophetic:  during  his 
earthly  life  Christ  revealed  God's  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. (2)  The  high-priestly:  Christ  fulfilled  two 
functions,  satisfaction  and  intercession.  He  satis- 
fied God's  justice  through  his  active  and  passive 
obedience  in  his  earthly  life  and  death,  to  which 
the  worth  of  his  person  and  the  intensity  of  his 
suffering  lent  an  infinite  value.  As  exalted  he 
continues  his  high-priestly  work  through  his  inter- 
cession for  the  redeemed.  The  mediation  of  Christ 
was  conceived  by  the  Lutherans  as  meritorious 
and  as  related  to  all  men;  by  the  Reformed,  as 
mstrumental  and  as  confined  to  the  elect.  (3) 
Christ's  royal  office,  concealed  diuing  his  earthly 
life,  was  assumed  at  his  exaltation;  as  king  he 
maintains  and  governs  (a)  all  creatures  (regnum 
poteTUicB)f  (b)  believers  here  below  {regnum  gratia), 
and  (c)  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  {regnum 
gloria).  Ritschl  modifies  the  traditional  view  by 
substituting  vocation  for  office  in  Christ's  mediation, 
by  emphasizing  the  likeness  of  the  conmiunity  to 
Christ  as  respects  the  vocation,  by  conceiving  of 
the  royal  function  as  fundamental,  expressing 
itself  in  relation  to  God  in  the  priestly,  in  relation 
to  man  in  the  prophetic,  activity,  and  by  affirming 
that  the  priestly  and  prophetic  vocation  extends 
into  the  state  of  exaltation.  Christ  mediates  his 
foi^veness  first  to  the  community  and  then  to 
individuals  according  as  they  become  members  of 
the  community.  The  individual  believer  is  brought 
into  communion  with  God  not  through  the  living 
but  through  the  historical  Christ.  In  many  of  the 
popular  sermons  and  hymns  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries Christ  is  set  forth  as  mediator  between  an  angry 
God  and  the  condemned  sinner,  pleading  with  God 
for  mercy,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  divine 
wrath  into  his  own  bosom  and  thus  averting  from 
the  sinner  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  With  the 
ethicizing  of  the  character  of  God  this  view  is 
yielding  to  a  more  adequate  idea  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, as  consisting  in  the  revelation  and  communi- 
cation of  the  life  and  love  of  God  to  men.  The 
intercession  of  Christ,  relieved  of  its  picturesque 
features,  signifies  that  the  relation  between  God  as 
gracious  and  man  as  sinful,  established  once  for  all 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  is  permanently  valid 
in  the  changeless  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 


and  made  effective  for  men  through  the  influencse  c^ 
Christ's  Spirit  in  their  lives.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 
BiBUoaaAPHT:  O.  Steward,  MedialorUU  Sovtreianty,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1863;  W.  Syminston,  Meatiah,  *^ 
Prince;  or,  1h$  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jeoua  Christ, 
New  York,  1881;  P.  G.  Medd.  The  One  Mediator,  Lon- 
don, 1884;  W.  MUIican.  The  Aecension  and  Bmivenly 
Prieethood  <4  our  Lord,  London,  1802;  M.  8.  Terry.  The 
Mediation  of  Jeeue  Chriet,  New  York,  1903;  Bod  the 
treatment  of  Christ  as  priest  and  of  his  oflloes  in  the  works 
on  dosmatie  theology. 

HEDICniB.  See  Diseases  and  the  HsALiNa 
Abt,  Hebbxw. 

MEDINA:  The  city  next  in  importance  to  Mecca, 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam.  It  contains  a  large 
mosque  with  the  mausoleum  of  Mohammed,  and 
Is  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  pil^-ims. 
It  has  about  15»000  inhabitants.  See  Mohammed, 
Mohammedanism,  I. 

MEDLER,   NICOLAUS:    Leader  of  the   Refor- 
mation in  Naumbuig;   b.  at  Hof  (72  m.  s.  of  Leip- 
sic)  1502;   d.  at  Bemburg  (88  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin) 
Aug.  24,  1551.    His  preliminary  studies  were  made 
in  his  native  town  and  at  the  Latin  School  of 
Freibei^g,  after  which  he  attended  the  universities 
of  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg.    After  a  brief  sojourn  as 
teacher  at  Amstadt  and  Hof,  he  became  rector  of 
the  school  at  Eger,  where  he  caused  excitement  by 
his  Evangelical  sermons,  and  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw.    Returning  to  Hof,  he  took  charge  of  the 
town  school,  which  flourished  under  his  care  from 
1527  or  1528  onward,  and  was  associated  with  the 
town  pastor,  L6ner,  as  preacher  at  St.  Michael's. 
On  accoimt  of  their  sharp  sermons  both  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  July  1 3, 153 1 .    Medler  removed 
to  Wittenberg,   and  continued  there  five  years. 
Provided  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  an  annual 
stipend,  he  labored  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  assist- 
ant preacher  to  Luther,  who  was  then  in  poor 
health,  and  for  some  time  was  chaplain  to  the 
exiled  Electress   Elizabeth  of   Brandenburg.     On 
Sept.  1,  1536,  he  removed  to  Naumburg  as  pastor 
and  overseer  of  the  Chiurch  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  an 
important  post  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Elector  John  Frederick  on  the  recommendation 
of  Luther.    For  the  next  eight  years  he  was  the 
reformer  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  system 
of  Naumburg.     Starting  from  the  existing  begin- 
nings he  proceeded  mainly  along  the  Wittenberg 
lines.    His  plan  for  reorganizing  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  was  approved  Oct.  21,  1537,  by 
Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melanchthon,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  elector.     It  shows  not  a  few  distinctive 
elements.      The    school   prospectus  makes  provi- 
sion for    Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  for  the 
mathematical  branches.     Medler  himself  gave  in- 
struction in  Hebrew.    In  the  matter  of  ceremonial 
regulation,  what  is  especially  to  be  remarked  is 
the  place  of  the  Confiieor  and  its  wording,  which 
proved  of  considerable  influence,  and  the  use  of 
Luther's  German  paraphrase  of  the  Gloria  in  excel- 
sie.     The  five  appendixes,  including  an  order  of 
confirmation,  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

By  1540  the  victory  of  Protestantism  at  Naum- 
burg was  assured,  and  the  cathedral  alone  remained 
as  a  citadel  of  Roman  (ISatholicism.    In  July,  1541, 
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however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cathedral  district 
petitioned  the  elector  for  spiritual  ministration  at 
the  hands  of  Medler,  and  John  Frederick  commanded 
him  forthwith  to  begin  Evangelical  worship  there, 
which  he  did  on  Sept.  11,  1541.  Both  Luther  and 
Medler  took  part  officially  in  the  festivities  attend- 
ing the  induction  of  Amsdorf  as  Evangelical  bishop 
(Jan.  19-20,  1542).  Since  Amsdorf  usually  resided 
at  Zeitz,  Medler  continued  to  be  the  leading  person- 
ality at  Naumbuig  and  prosecuted  zealously  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  cathedral  district.  His 
life,  however,  became  embittered  by  growing 
contentions,  notably  with  Geoi^g  Mohr,  who  in  1544 
had  succeeded  Medler's  friend,  L6ner,  as  cathedral 
preacher  at  Naxmibui^g.  Even  Luther  censured 
Medler's  lust  of  power,  and  his  disposition  to  treat 
the  new  bishop  as  a  nullity.  With  the  council 
Medler's  repeated  requests  for  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  his  independence  in  filling  appointments 
caused  manifold  frictions.  From  this  situation 
Medler  was  released  by  the  elector's  command  to 
go  to  the  Electress  Elizabeth,  his  former  patroness, 
who  was  now  seriously  HI.  He  left  Naumburg 
about  Apr.  20,  1545,  and  never  returned.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  confirmed  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  position  of  court  preacher  to 
the  Electress  Elizabeth.  He  declined  a  professor- 
ship at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  but  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  accepted 
the  superintendency  at  Bnmswick,  of  which  he 
took  charge  about  Michaelmas,  1545.  The  agitated 
state  of  the  times,  no  less  than  the  wilfulness  of  his 
own  disposition,  prevented  any  lasting  good  results. 
In  1551,  on  the  advice  of  Melanchthon,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  court  preacher  at  Bemburg,  but  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  at  his  first  sermon,  Jime  7. 
Having  been  conveyed,  for  better  care,  to  Witten- 
berg, he  had  a  second  stroke,  and  was  brought  back 


to  Bemburg  to  die  a  few  weeks  later.  His  literary 
works,  apart  from  the  Naumburg  Kirchenordnung 
and  writings  against  the  Interim,  are  mostly  school- 
books,  including  revisions  of  Melanchthon's  Latin 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  and  some  math- 
ematical works.  Luther  reckoned  him,  along  with 
Veit  Dietrich  and  Johaim  Spangenberg,  as  one  of 
his  three  true  disciples,  because  he  served  school 
and  Church  with  equal  ardor.         O.  Albbecht. 

Bxblxoorapst:  Soutom  of  knowledge  are:  The  OraUo  de 
viia  .  .  .  N.  MedUri  by  A.  Streitberger,  Jena,  1501; 
EpiatolcB  MelanchthonU  to  Medler,  ed.  Dani,  Jena,  1825; 
BrieftDechael  des  J.  Jonaa,  ed.  G.  Kawerau,  2  vols.,  Halle, 
1884-85;  Luthen  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wette.  vols,  iv.-vi.; 
BraurM^hweiauefie  Schulordnungen,  ed.  F.  Koldewey,  pp. 
Izix.  sqq.,  65-07,  Berlin,  1886.  References  to  the  earlier 
literature  (eighteenth  oentury)  will  be  found  in  Hauck- 
Hersog.  RE,  zii.  492.  Consult:  Riedel,  in  ZeUachrift  far 
jirmuHache  GeachidUe  und  Landeakirche,  ii  (1865),  65-l(X); 
Holfltein,  in  the  same,  iv  (1867),  271-287;  8.  Braun, 
Naumburffer  Annaien,  ed.  KOster,  Naumburg,  1802;  E. 
Hoffmann,  Naumburg  im  Zeitaiier  der  Reformation,  Leip- 
sic,  1000;  Kdster,  in  ZKO,  xxn  (1001),  145  sqq.,  278 
sqq.;  O.  Merts,  Sehultpeaen  der  deuUchen  Reformation, 
Heidelberg,  1002. 

MEDLEY,  SAMUEL:  English  Baptist  preacher 
and  hymnist;  b.  at  Cheshunt  (6  m.  s.  of  Hertford) 
June  23, 1738;  d.  at  Liverpool  July  17,  1799.  After 
serving  in  the  navy  (1755-^59),  he  kept  school  in 
London  (1762-66);  entered  the  ministry  and 
became  pastor  at  Watford,  Hertfordshire  (1767), 
being  ordained  in  1768;  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Byrom  Street  chapel,  Liverpool,  from  1772  till  his 
death.  He  is  known  principally  as  a  hymnist,  his 
best  composition  being  ''  O  could  I  speak  the 
matchless  worth.'' 

Bzbuoobapht:  Hia  Memoira  were  compiled  by  his  eon, 
Samuel,  London,  18(X);  and  by  hia  daughter,  Sarah,  2 
parte,  Liverpool,  1833.  Consult  also:  Julian,  HymnoU- 
ogy,  p.  722;  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymna,  pp.  51,  402, 
623,  New  York,  1886. 


T.  The  Namee. 
II.  The  Countriee. 

Geographical  Poeition  and  Extent 

(§1). 
Climate;  Fauna  and  Flora  (|  2). 
m.  Exploration  and  Excavation. 
IV.  Ethnological  Data. 


Ecbatana  (|  5). 

L  The  Names:  The  form  of  the  word  Media  in 
the  earliest  Persian  cuneiform  texts  is  Mdda, 
Assyr.  and  Hebr.,  Madai,  The  origin  of  the  word, 
its  meaning,  and  its  etymologio&l  relationships 
are  entirely  unknown.  The  name  Persia,  Persian, 
in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  is  Pdraa,  in  Susian 
Parnrj  in  Babylonian  PcenA,  in  Hebrew  Paras. 
The  origin,  meaning,  and  relationship  of  this  word 
are  also  unknown. 

n.  The  Countries:  The  geographical  boundaries 
of  Media  and  Persia  varied  greatly  through  the 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
roughly  define  them.  The  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  situation  comes  from  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  texts.  In  these  earliest  sources 
the  general  name  for  the  whole  territory  after- 
ward known  as  Media  and  Persia  was,  according  to 
Winckler,  Anshan,  which  is  usually  connected  closely 
with  Suri  ("  Syria  ")•     In  this  double  geographical 
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.  The  Hietory  of  Medo-Pereia. 
The  Manda  Hordee  (|  1). 
The  Kaeehitea  (|  2). 
The  Early  Medee  (|  3). 
Early  Migratione;  the  Cimmeriane 
(§4). 


Deiooee  and  Aatyagee  I.  (|  6). 
The  Ach«meniane  (|  7). 
Cyrue  (§  8). 

Old-Teetament  Allueione  (|  9). 
Cambyeee;  Darius  (|  10). 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and  Sucoeesors 
(§  11). 

expression  the  word  Suri  stood  for  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north  of  Baby- 
lonia proper,  and  extended  also  northwesterly  to  Asia 

Minor.     The  word  Anshan  covered  the 

z.  Geo-    territoryeast  of  the  Tigris.    Itwasbor- 

gniphical    dered  on  the  northwest  by  the  territory 

Position     of  Man,  later  Armenia,  on  the  north 

and  Extent  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east  by 

the  great  desert,  and  on  the  south  by 
Elam.  This  great  territory  was  divided  between 
the  complex  of  peoples  Imown  as  Medes.  The 
territory  originally  known  as  Persia  was  much 
smaller,  and  was  located,  in  general,  southeast 
of  the  larger  Median  possessions.  Its  western  and 
southern  border  was  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  eastern 
was  formed  by  Carmania.  When  the  Persians  rose 
to  supremacy  the  name  Persia  was  extended  to  the 
greater  Median  territory,  and  a  new  geographical 
signification  was  acquked  b^  it,     Tliifl   is  well 
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expreBaed  in  the  boasting  words  of  Cynu  the 
Younger:  "  My  father's  kingdom  extends  so  far 
to  the  south  that  men  can  not  live  there  because  of 
the  heat,  and  northward  to  where  they  can  not 
exist  because  of  the  cold." 

Media  and  Persia  together  comprise  within  their 
borders  temperate,  sub-tropical,  and  tropical  con- 
ditions. On  the  extreme  northwest  the  winters  are 
long,  and  deep  snows  block  the  wild  and  almost 

trackless    mountain-passes.      In     the 

a.  Climate;  neighborhood    of    the    Persian    Gulf 

Fauna      torrid  temperatures  prevail,  as  severe 

and  Flonu  in  the  plain  as  those  of  India.    In  the 

immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  simmiers  are  hot  and  humid,  and  bear  an 
evil  reputation  for  unhealthiness.  The  great  table- 
lands have  on  the  whole  a  temperate  climate,  but 
the  heat  of  summer  is  often  very  excessive  and  the 
presence  of  deserts,  large  and  small,  contributes 
much  sand  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  wind  is 
high.  These  same  table-lands  are  covered  with 
snows  in  the  winter.  The  distribution  of  rain  over 
the  entire  territory  is,  even  yet,  not  scientifically 
known,  and  estimates  of  observers  vary  greatly.  In 
Persia  proper  ten  inches  per  annum  is  supposed  to 
represent  fairly  well  the  average.  Without  irriga- 
tion, two-thirds  of  modem  Persia  would  be  a  desert, 
and  within  the  historic  period  the  change  can  not 
have  been  great.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
earth,  the  praises  of  which  poets  have  sung  for  cen- 
turies. The  flora  covers  a  very  wide  range,  from  the 
apple  in  the  northwestern  mountain  regions  to 
the  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons  of  the 
warmer  sections.  Wheat  grows  on  the  great  steppes, 
and  in  the  south  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  madder 
roots,  henna,  and  the  mulberry.  The  fauna  is  as 
widely  varied  as  the  flora. 

nL  Explonition  and  Exca^atton:  The  explora- 
tion of  the  land  of  Media  and  Persia  falls  into  two 
great  subdivisions.  The  former  concerns  Persia 
almost  exclusively,  the  latter  springs  chiefly  out 
of  the  interest  which  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
have  awakened  (see  Inscriptionb,  II.).  The  earliest 
explorers  of  Persia  were  all  men  engaged  in  seeking 
an  overland  route  between  Europe  and  India.  The 
notion  that  Persia  might,  in  itself,  reward  the 
explorer  was  an  afterthought.  The  story  of  the 
earliest  explorations  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  Italian  friar  Odoric  in  1320,  for  he  saw  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  and  it  was  from  the  key  afforded  by 
the  inscriptions  there  discovered  that  all  present 
knowledge  of  Media  and  Persia  has  been  derived 
(see  Assyria,  III.,  1,  for  the  early  explorations  of 
Persia).  The  more  recent  explorations  haye  been 
best  summed  up  in  the  extended  tours  of  Geoige  N. 
(Xirzon,  now  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  (Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question,  2  vols.,  London,  1892)  and 
Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  {Persia  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, New  York,  1906).  Both  of  these  had  the  his- 
torical problems  in  mind,  and  saw  the  country  in  its 
relations  to  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  have  made  them  known.  The  former 
has  given  a  most  elaborate  review  of  the  work  of 
former  explorers,  the  latter  has  contributed  valu- 


able corrections  to  the  Behistun  inscription,  first 
copied  and  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
and  since  recopied  and  perfected  by  L.  W.  King 
and  R.  C.  Thompson  (The  Sculptures  and  Inscrip^ 
tion  of  Darius  the  Oreat  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun  %7% 
Persia,  London,  1907) .  Persia  proper  has  been  much 
better  explored  than  Media,  but  in  neither  land  have 
the  known  remains  of  ancient  cities  been  excavated^ 
In  some  of  these  it  may  well  be  hoped,  by  aiialogy 
with  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Elamite  mounds, 
there  still  lie  buried  laige  numbers  of  inscribed 
records  of  the  historical  events  of  both  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians.  Until  this  colossal  task  is  begun 
much  of  the  history  of  both  peoples  must  be  accepted 
at  second  hand  from  allusions  in  the  already  dis- 
covered records  of  their  neighbors.  The  sketdi  of 
their  history  which  it  is  now  possible  to  give  is  but 
fragmentary,  with  great  gaps,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portions.  The  interest  of  the  unexplored 
sites  of  Media  would  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Assyria,  surely  not  inferior  to  the  explored  sites  of 
Elam. 

IV.  Ethnological  Data:  Tlie  peoples  of  Media 
and  Persia  in  ancient  times  afford  a  very  similar 
set  of  problems  to  those  which  are  confronted  in 
Babylonia,  Canaan  and  in  £igypt.  In  all  these 
cases  there  existed  in  historic  times  races,  of  more 
or  less  mixed  blood,  who  may  readily  be  classified 
among  the  great  ethnologicsd  groups  or  families. 
The  earlier  prehistoric  inhabitants  present  the 
greatest  problems  of  ethnology.  The  prehistoric 
populations  both  of  Media  and  of  Persia  are  of 
unknown  extraction  and  racial  ties.  These  early 
inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Babylonians  Umman 
Afandd,"  the  Bfanda  hordes.'*  They  were  uncivilized 
and  nomadic  and,  as  Winckler  has  said,  fill  in  the 
minds  of  the  Babylonians  a  place  somewhat  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Scythians  in  the  mind  of 
the  Greeks.  Whence  these  people  came  there  is  at 
present  no  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peoples  of  the  great  historic  period,  who  are  known 
as  Medes  and  Persians,  both  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  race — ^the  great  race  which  in  later  times 
has  spread  all  over  Europe  and  America. 

V.  The  History  of  Medo-Persia:  Philological 
indications  would  seem  to  show  that  in  extremely 
early  times  there  was  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
known  as  Media  by  a  number  of  people  from 
the  CJaucasus  region,  a  region  once  crowded 
with  peoples  of  Aryan  affinities  but  with  mudi 
diversity  in  speech.    Into  tins  territory  there  had 

previously   come   a   people   of   dark 
z.  The     complexions  who  may  have  had  some 
Manda      racial  ties  with  the  people  now  called 
Hordes.     Sumerians,  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
before  the  Semitic  Babylonians  entered 
it  (see  Babylonia,  V.,  §§1, 3-4).  The  first  glimpse  of 
the  land  and  people  of  Media  is  secured  from  an 
inscription  of  Anu-banini,  king  of  the  Lulubi,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Zagros.    The  style  of  this  inscrip- 
tion  seems   to   make    it    contemporaneous    with 
Sargon  I.  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  1)  about  3750 
B.C.;    Thureau-Dangin  does  not  venture  to  place  it 
so  early,  but  classifies  it  merely  as  earlier  than  the 
first  dynasty  of  Ur  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3). 
Whatever  the  date  may  be,   the  people  called 
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Lulubi  must  have  come  into  the  territory  from  the 
west  or  northwest  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  the 
dark-skinned  folk,  connected  above  tentatively 
with  the  Sumerians,  and  also  by  the  people  from 
the  Caucasus.  Their  title  for  "  prince  "  seems  to 
have  been  ''Yanzu.''  As  they  entered  the  land 
from  west  or  northwest^  there  came  from  the 
east  the  Kasyapa,  or  Kasyapi.  These  may  per- 
haps be  all  grouped  together  and  called  the  Urnman 
Manda. 

Ai\/&r   this   early   period    knowledge   of   Media 

passes  into  darkness  for  many  centuries,  as  the 

next  intelligence  comes  from  the  period  of  the 

Kasshite  dominion  in  Babylonia  when  Agum  II. 

(see  Babylonia,  VI.,  5,  §  1,  where  this 

2.  The      king   is   registered   imder   the   name 
Kaashitew.  Agum-kakrkne)  claimed  dominion  not 

only  over  Babylonia,  but  also  over 
some  Median  provinces,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  great  Kasshite  invasion  passed 
also  over  Media,  and  conquered  portions  of  its 
territory.  Another  long  period  is  to  be  passed  over, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  imtil  the  reigns  of  Adad- 
nirari  I.  and  Shalmaneser  I.,  his  son,  kings  of  Assyria 
about  1300  B.C.,  who  conquered  the  Lulubi  or 
Lulumi,  who  were  again  conquered  about  two 
centuries  later  by  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  of  Babylonia. 
During  this  entire  period  there  is  not  a  single  men- 
tion of  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Medes. 
They  have  not  yet  appeared  in  history.  All  the 
people  who  have  up  to  this  time  attracted  atten- 
tion belonged  in  some  way  to  the  unclassified 
Manda  hordes. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  campaign  in  the  year  836 
Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Namri,  and  passing  on  through  the  country 
met  for  the  first  time  the  Amadai  or  Madai,  that  is, 
the    Medes    of    the    Indo-European 

3.  The  family.  He  claims  a  great  victory 
Early  over  them,  carrying  away  prisoners 
Medes.      and  devastating  their  cities.     Their 

recuperative  power  was  great,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Adad-nirari  V.  (formerly  Imown 
as  Rfunman-nirari  III.  or  IV.  or  Adad-nirari  III.  or 
IV.;  810-782  B.C.)  the  eponym  canon  sets  down  no 
less  than  eight  campaigns  and  still  another  under 
Asshur-Dan  III.  (771-754  B.C.).  The  Medes  seem 
to  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  then  to  have 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  primitive  population 
and  to  have  gained  rapidly  in  power  with  the  pass- 
ing years  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  Assyrians 
to  overcome  them.  During  the  next  Assyrian  reign 
(Tiglath-PQeser  IV.;  745-727  B.C.)  two  great 
expeditions  were  led  against  the  Medes  in  744  and 
in  737,  in  the  former  of  which  the  Assyrian  king 
claims  to  have  carried  away  60,500  captives,  and 
in  the  latter  8,650.  The  king  always  refers  to  them 
as  the  "  dangerous  "  Medes,  and  such  he  doubtless 
found  them  to  be.  There  was  an  almost  continuous 
battery  of  attacks  upon  the  Medes  during  the 
reign  of  Sargon  II.,  722-705;  and  Sennacherib 
(705-681)  received  tribute  from  "  the  far-away 
Medes,  whose  names  no  one  of  my  predecessors  had 
known." 

From  about  700  B.C.   new  waves  of  migration 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urumiah  passed 
VII.— 18 


down  into  the  territory  once  held  by  the  Assyrians 
and  lying  east  of  the  Tigris.    These  were  Indo- 

Europeans,  and  their  names  have  been 

4.  Early    preserved  in  part  at  least  by  the  Assyr- 

Migrations;  ians.     The  best-known  of  them  are 

The  Cim-   the  Cimmerians    (the  Kimmerioi  of 

merians.    the  Greeks,  the  Gomer  of  the  Hebrews). 

All  these  peoples  were  a  cause  of  deep 
anxiety  to  the  Assyrians  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon  (681-668  B.C.),  and  Asshurbanipal  (668-625 
B.C.)  in  vain  attempted  to  hold  them  in  check.  In 
large  numbers,  and  increasing  both  in  power  and  in 
daring,  they  were  sweeping  ail  before  them.  From 
about  the  year  640  the  native  rulers  of  Elam  no 
longer  are  mentioned,  for  the  Medes  had  possessed 
the  land,  and  very  soon  after  that  year  there  is 
notice  of  the  kings  of  Anshan,  to  whom  Cyrus 
the  Great  looked  back  as  his  ancestors.  As  Assyrian 
power  dwindled  these  new  invaders  east  of  Assyria 
were  building  up  a  new  people,  the  old  Indo-Euro- 
peans  melting  together  with  the  new,  and  soon  this 
new  combination  was  able  to  foimd  a  kingdom  of 
its  own  with  the  capital  city  Ecbatana.   From  many 

sources  there   come  down   memories 

S  Ecba-    of    that    great    city.      The    ancient 

tana.       Persians  caJled  it  Hagmatana,  and  the 

Babylonians  Agamatanu,  while  the 
Greeks  catching  a  false  quantity  made  it  Ecb^ 
tana.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
city  called  Amadana  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  and  in 
this  case  its  origin  would  go  back  to  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribes  its  origin  to  Deioces,  whom  he  regards 
as  the  first  great  ruler  of  the  Median  empire  about 
700  B.C.,  who  is  represented  as  having  erected 
great  walls  of  defense,  "  the  walls  being  arranged 
in  circles  one  within  another."  From  this  time 
onward,  the  stream  of  Median  history  is  in  full 
flow,  and  the  Greek  sources  give  valuable  side- 
lights upon  the  native  moniunents. 

Herodotus  makes  Deioces  the  ruler  of  the  Medes 
700-647  B.C.    The  successor  of  Deioces,  according 

to  Herodotus,  was  Phraortes  (646-625), 

6.  Deioces  but  of  him  nothing  is  learned  from 

and  Asty-  the     inscription    material   which  has 

ages  L     come  down,  and  the  name  is  therefore 

suspect.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Winckler  that  the  real  ruler  of  Media  at  this  time 
was  Astyages  I.,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  first 
invoked  by  the  Babylonians  to  lend  aid  against 
the  Assyrians.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  for  this  and 
the  statement  must  suffice  that  the  next  king  of  the 
Medes,  Cyaxares  (624-585),  is  the  first  really  histori- 
cal monarch  of  the  Median  empire.  His  name  is  handed 
down  by  Darius  the  Great  in  the  form  Uvakshatara, 
and  he  it  was  who  broke  the  Scythian  power  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Babylonians.  Urged 
onward  by  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares 
attacked  Nineveh  and  in  the  year  606  B.C.  laid  it 
waste,  and  with  it  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Babylonian  cities  which  had  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Assyrians.  By  this  one  stroke  the 
Medes  were  enriched  through  the  vast  plunder  which 
Nineveh  provided,  but  also  they  had  sprung  from 
insignificance  into  the  position  of  a  world  power. 
The  Median  armies  flushed  with  victory  swept 
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onward  into  the  northwest,  conquering  as  they  went, 
until  the  river  Halys  became  the  western  boundary 
of  the  new  empire  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
confines  of  Elam.  It  was  a  vast  and  powerful  em- 
pire which  Cyazares  left  to  his  son.  Astyages  (684- 
550)  was  not  able  to  keep  up  the  good  relations  with 
Babylonia  which  had  continued  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  father's  reign,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  struggle  of  some  kind  with  NerigUssar.  When 
Nabonidus  became  king  of  Babylon  a  Median  army 
was  besieging  Harran,  and  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  were  enemies. 

While  the  Medes  were  thus  founding  a  wide- 
spread empire,  another  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean wanderers  was  slowly  preparing  for  even  greater 

dominion.    The    kings    who   were   to 

7.  The     lead  the  new  movement  are  called  the 

Adusmen*  Acluemenians    or    Achiemenides,   and 

iani.        three  lists  of  the  chief  members  of  this 

great  family  have  come  down,  one  upon 
the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  a  second  upon  the  great 
inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun,  and  the  third  in 
Herodotus  (vil.  11).  The  combination  of  these  three 
sources  ia  by  no  means  easy,  but  a  fair  agreement 
among  modem  scholars  has  been  achieved,  and  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  facts 
as  well  as  they  can  be  made  out  at  present. 
Hakhwnaninh  (Aoh«meiiM) 

6i0hpuh  (TeXspM) 

KsmDutiy*  (Gambyiw) 

KuiBsh  (Cyrui) 

diahpish 


KuTMh  (Cyrus) 
Kambuiiya  (CambyMs) 


Ariyanunna  (AxUramnw) 
Anhama  (Anamw) 


Kuiaah  (Cyrua  the  Gnat)     Viahtashpa  (Hystaspea) 


Kambuiijra  (CambyMs) 


Darayavaah  (Darius) 


In  this  great  family  the  greatest  name  is  Cyrus, 
son  of  Cambyses,  grandson  of  Cyrus.  His  career 
was  so  splendid  that  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world  of  ancient  culture  was  touched,  and  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  surrounded  his  per- 
sonality with  legends   for  which  no 

8.  Cyrus,  historical  basis  is  found.  When  he 
first  appears  he  is  king  of  Anshan,  and 
his  capital  was  probably  Susa.  He  is  also  called 
king  of  Persia,  but  the  title  was  not  a  great  one 
until  he  made  it  great,  and  both  as  king  of  Anshan 
and  as  king  of  Persia  he  was  at  first  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  greater  kingdom  of  Media.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could 
continue  to  be  a  "petty  vassal."  In  549  B.C.  he 
conquered  Astyages,  and  at  one  stroke  made  him- 
self king  of  the  Median  empire.  The  concentration 
into  the  hands  of  one  powerful  man  of  three  king- 
doms, Anshan,  Persia,  and  Media,  was  a  menace  to 
all  western  Asia,  and  there  was  soon  a  combination 
arranged  in  defense.  The  alliance  was  formed  of 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylonia, 
and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  It  must  have  seemed 
formidablei  but  it  afforded  in  reality  no  defense 


against  Cyrus.  He  completed  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  Median  empire  and  pushed  at  once  into  Asia 
Minor.  Croesus  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  546, 
and  before  the  end  of  545  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  had  become  a  part  of  the  new  Persian  empire 
and  was  divided  into  satrapies  and  ruled  by  a  strong 
hand.  Cyrus  turned  next  to  Babylonia.  Nabon- 
idus was  busy  with  temples  and  restorations,  and 
his  son  Belshassar,  set  to  defend  the  country,  went 
down  to  defeat  before  Cynu  at  Opis,  and  Sippar 
fell  without  fighting.  Gobryas  (Gubaru,  Ugbani) 
entered  Baboon  without  a  struggle  and  on  the 
3d  of  Mareheswan  (October)  539  Cyrus  entered 
Babylon  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  such  a  career  should  have 

captivated  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.     In   Isa. 

xl.'XlviiL  Cyrus  is  Yahweh's  anointed  and  to  imn 

the  ezUes  were  looking  for  the  deliver^ 

9.  Old-     ance    from    Babylonia.     In    538    he 

Testament  issued  the  decree  that  set  the  Jews 

Allttswns.   free  from  their  trammels  and  permit- 
ted the  beginning  of  the  rebuilding  of 
national  and  religious  life  in  Jerusalem. 

Cyrus  built  his  capital  at  Pasargads,  and  there 
also  was  set  his  t<Hnb,  and  in  the  year  529  his  reign, 
glorious  not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  peace,  came  to 
an  end,  and  Cunbyses  II.  (529-521  B.C.)  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Cambyses  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death 

his   brother  Smerdis,   and  a  despotic   and   mad 

though  brief  career  began.    Though  far  inferior  to 

Cyna  in    ability,   Gunbyses    had    a 

zo.  Cam-   daring  imagination,  and  contemplated 
byses;      vast  projects  of  conquest.    On  slight 

Darius,  pretexts  he  invaded  Egypt,  captured 
Memphis,  and  pushed  on  victoriously 
to  Thebes.  A  great  expedition  sent  thence  into 
Nubia  met  with  disaster,  and  Cambyses  set  out  for 
home.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  a  rebellion, 
serious  in  extent  and  dangerous  in  intensity,  had 
begun  in  his  kingdom.  A  Magian  whose  name  was 
Gaumata  (Gomates)  had  put  forth  a  claim  to  be 
Smerdis,  whom  Cambyses  had  slain,  and  was  ready 
to  seise  the  supreme  power.  When  this  terrible 
news  reached  him,  he  conunitted  suicide.  With  him 
ended  the  elder  branch  of  the  Acluemenian  line, 
for  his  successor  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonged 
to  the  younger  line.  A  combination  of  nobles  suc- 
ceeded in  daying  the  false  Smerdis,  and  Darius 
(522-485  B.C.)  was  made  king.  His  reign  began 
with  great  works  of  peace.  He  reorganized  the  sys- 
tem of  satrap  government,  giving  large  autonomy 
but  retaining  effective  control  in  all  matters  of 
moment  to  the  empire.  He  dug  a  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  established  a  system  of 
posting  over  newly  built  roads  covering  laige  poz^ 
tions  of  his  empire,  secured  a  new  respect  for  law 
and  governed  by  it  himself,  and  even  by  his  enemies 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  almost  universal  respect. 
In  war  his  success  was  mixed  with  failure,  and 
his  plans  were  far  too  great,  but  the  achievements 
were  nevertheless  memorable.  At  one  blow  he  es- 
tablished his  dominion  over  the  Punjab  in  north- 
western India,  while  in  the  west  he  conducted  a 
great  campaign  against  the  Greeks,  only  to  meet  with 
a  decisive  defeat  at  Marathon  (490  B.C.).     While 
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prepaj-ing  for  another  assault  he  died  suddenly,  leav- 
ins  to  his  son  Xeixes  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  unfin- 
ishe<l  preparations  against  the  Greeks. 

Xerxes  I.  (Ehshayarsha),  485-465  B.C.,  was  in 
no  respect  the  equal  of  his  father,  but  something  of 
the  old  military  prowess  was  revealed  in  his  success- 
ful suppression  of  the  revolt  in  E^gypt  and  also  of  a 
rebellion  in  Babylonia.    He  was  then 
zz.  Xerxes,  free  to  attack  the  Greeks,  and  with  a 
Artaxerxes,  large  army  he  passed  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sue-    crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded 
cessors.     Europe.    But  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  his  fleet  was  overwhelmed  and 
he  -was  compelled  to  return  in  defeat  to  his  capital. 
His  empire  was  tottering,  but  endured  with  some 
show  of  strength  a  century  and  a  half  longer,  chiefly 
because  of  the  oiganization  which  it  had  received  at 
the  clever  hands  of  Darius.    Xerxes  fell  a  victim  at 
last  to  intrigue  and  perished  at  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins.    With  his  end  came  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Persian  power.    The  Greeks  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber him,  while  the  Hebrews  enshrined  a  tradition 
of  his  court  in  the  book  of  Esther  and  called  him 
Ahasuerus. 

The   next   king    was    Artaxerxes   Longimanus 
(Artakshatsu),  465-424  B.C.,  in  whose  reign  Nehe- 
miah,  his  cup-bearer,  and  Ezra  the  scribe  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  Jerusalem  and  there  set  in  order  a  new 
Jewish  oonmionwealth  with  the  organisation  of  a 
church.     His  successor  Darius  II.,  called  Darius 
Nothus  (424-405),  had  an  inglorious  reign,  suffering 
not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  his  sister  and  Queen  Pary- 
satis,  who  was  ambitious  to  set  her  beloved  son  Gyrus 
on  the  throne  but  failed  in  the  effort.     The  scept^ 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  lazy  Artaxerxes  I.  Mnemon 
(405-358),  imder  whom  the  waning  power  of  the 
empire  became  a  bjrword.  His  successor  Artaxerxes 
III.  Ochus  (358-338)  restored  for  a  time  the  empire, 
reduced  the  Egyptians,  and  put  down  numerous 
revolts  which  had  their  origin  in  the  laxity  of  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  murdered  at  last  by  Bagoas, 
who  tried  to  settle  upon  the  throne  Arses  (338-336), 
but  he  proved  faithless  to  his  patron,  and  Bagoas 
poisoned  him  and  made  Darius  III.  Codomannus 
(336-331  B.C.),  a  great-grandson  of  Darius  II.,  the 
king.     He  was  unequal  to  the  fearful  emergency 
which   came   upon   him.     Alexander   the   Great, 
fresh  from  universal  success,  met  him  in  battle  at 
Arbela  (331)  and  scattered  his  hosts,  destroyed  by 
fire  his  palaces  at  Persepolis,  and  sent  his  dead 
body  to  his  aged  mother.     The  sun  of  Persian 
hegemony  and  independence  had  set.    The  history 
of  the  Christians  under  the  Sassanids  is  given 
under  Nestorians  (q.v.),  which  involves  virtually  the 
history  of  that  period.         Bobert  W.  Rogebs. 
Bibuoorapht:    For  ouirent  bibliography  ooiuralt  E.  Wil- 
helm,  "  Peraien,"  in  Jahreaiberiehider(U9ehiefUawi9»ena€haft, 
Berlin  (an  annual).     On  the  explorations  and  discoveriea 
the  literature  under  Anyria;  and  the  works  of  Lord  Curson 
and  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  named  in  the  text.      On  the  in- 
scriptions, besides  the  works  of  Jackson,  and  of  King  and 
Thompson,  named  in  the  text,  consult:    H.  C.  Tobnan, 
Guide  to  the  Old  Persian  InecripUone,  New  York,  1902; 
idem.  Ancient  Pereian  Lexicon  and  Oie  Texta  of  the  Acha- 
menian  InacripHone,   ib.  1908;   idem.    The    Behidun  In- 
ecripUon  i4  King  Dariue,  ib..  1908;  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The 
Peraian   Cuneiform   InecriptUm  ai  Behiatun,    in   JRA3, 
184e-49;    F.  Spiegel,  AIH>eraiache  KeiUnaehriften,  Leip- 
sio,  1881;    C.  Beiold,  Die  Ad^^kmrnufd^ninadiriiften,  Leip- 


sie,  1882;  T.  Ndldeke,  Peraepolia,  Die  Achaemenidiadten 
und  aaaamdiaehen  DenkmUler  und  Inachriften  von  Peraepo- 
lia ...,  2  Yols.,  Berlin,  1882;  F.  H.  WeiBebaoh,  Die 
Aehamenideninaehriften  aweiter  Art,  Leipsic,  1890;  F.  H. 
Weissbach  and  W.  Bang,  Die  altperaiachen  KeUinachriften, 
Leipsic,  1893-1909;  C.  Bartholonus,  AUiraniachea  W&rter- 
frtte^  Strasbuig,  1904.  On  the  history  consult:  B.  Bri»- 
son,  De  regio  Peraarum  principatu,  ed.  J.  H.  Lederlin, 
Strasbuig,  1710;  Q.  Rawlinson,  Seven  Oreat  Monarchiea 
(many  reprints);  T.  Ndldeke,  AufaiUae  zur  peraiachen 
Oeaehiehte,  Leipsic,  1887;  idem,  in  Encydopadia  Britan- 
nioa,  9th  ed.,  art.  Persia;  F.  Spiegel,  Eraniaehe  AUer- 
ihumakunde,  ii.  236-681,  Leipsic,  1873;  £.  Meyer,  Oe- 
adiiehU  dea  Altertuma,  porta  1-3,  Stuttgart,  1884-1901; 
J.  von  PraSek,  Medien  und  daa  Haua  dea  Kyaxarea,  Berlin, 
1890;  idem.  Die  eraten  Jahre  Dareioe  dea  Hyataapiden  und 
der  aliperaiaehe  Kalendar,  Leipsic,  1901;  idem,  Oeachichte 
der  Meder  und  Peraer  hia  gur  makedoniadien  Eroberung, 
2  vols.,  Gotha,  1906-10;  F.  Justi,  Oeachichte  Irana  von  den 
OUeaten  Zeiten,  in  Orundriaa  deriraniadten  Philologie,  Stras- 
burg,  189fr-1904;  idem.  Central  and  Eaatem  Asia  in  An- 
tiquity, London,  1902;  idem,  Iraniaehaa  Namenbudt,  Mu- 
burg,  1896;  J.  Marquart,  Unterauehungen  aur  OeaehidUe 
von  Iran,  Q6ttingen.  1896-1905;  idem,  Eranaahr,  Berlin, 
1901;  P.  Kershasp,  Studiea  in  Andent  Peraian  Hiatory, 
London,  1905;  V.  Smith,  Early  HiaL  of  India  from  600 
B.C.  to  the  Mohammedan  Conqpieat,  pp.  10,  34-36,  Oxford, 
1908  (deals  with  the  conquest  of  Northern  India,  cf. 
Esther  i.  1). 

MEGANDER  (GROSSMANN),  EJISPAR:  Swiss 
Reformer;  b.  at  Zurich,  1495;  d.  there  Aug.  18, 1545. 
He  studied  at  Basel,  and  in  1518  became  a  chaplain 
in  his  native  city.  From  the  b^inning  he  stood 
imconditionally  on  the  side  of  Zwingli;  after  1525 
he  was  active  at  the  exegetical  school  founded  by 
Zwingli.  In  1528  he  was  called  as  professor  ii 
theology  and  preacher  to  Bern  where  the  foundation 
for  a  theological  institution  was  being  laid,  and 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  fell  into 
his  hands. 

The  importance  of  Megander  for  the  history  of 
the  church  lies  in  his  consistent  attitude  in  the 
negotiations  for  imion  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  Reformation.  Bern  formed  the  center  of 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  Butzer,  and  Megander 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  that  opposition.  At  first 
his  older  colleagues  shared  entirely  his  Zwinglian 
views,  but  Sebastian  Meyer,  the  friend  of  the  Stras- 
burg  theologians,  and  Peter  Kunz,  who  for  a  time 
had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  eneigetically  endeavored 
to  advance  the  union  with  the  Saxons.  Conse- 
quently both  sides  vehemently  attacked  each  other, 
in  colloquies  and  from  the  pulpit.  A  synod  held  on 
May  31,  1537,  censured  the  offensive  quarreling 
of  both  parties  and  requested  silence.  Another 
convention,  held  in  September,  gave  Butzer  axx 
opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  declared  itself 
satisfied  with  his  justification.  Megander,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  asked  to  revise  his  catechism 
because  Butzer  and  Kimz  suspected  it  of  heresies 
in  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Megander's 
catechism  had  appeared  in  1536,  and  although  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  make  changes,  he  was  so 
deeply  hurt  by  Butzer's  immediate  and  inconsid- 
erate revision  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 
Consequently  he  was  dismissed  before  the  end  of 
1537,  and  returned  to  Zurich  where  he  was  made 
dean  at  the  cathedral.  With  Leo  Jud  Megander 
published  "  Annotations  to  Genesis  and  Exodus  " 
(1527)  after  Zwingli's  oral  lectures,  also  "  Annoti^ 
tions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  I  John  " 
(1539).     He  also  wrote  short  commentaries  on  Galt^ 


sass^ 


kpolenat* 
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tiaiifl  (1533),  Ephesians  (1534),  and  Timothy  and 
Titufi(1535).  SeeBuTZER^ILurnif.  (EMiLEouf.) 
Bibuooeapht:  Th«  best  •ouron  ara  th*  lettera  of  Zwii^ili, 
in  which  tha  acCiyitiea  of  M^sander  often  reodre  notice. 
The  works  on  tha  life  of  Zwingli  have  also  won  or  leee 
to  eay  of  htm.  Consult:  Hundeshacen.  Die  Kon/UkU  tUt 
ZwifH^ianitmui,  Lutherthums,  Calvinumut  inderbemiadun 
Jjande$kirefu  I6$t~68,  Bern,  1S42. 

MEOAPOLEHSIS,  JOHAHHES  Jftn  wi  Meke- 
lenburg):  Dutch  missionary  to  the  American  In- 
dians;  b.  at  Koedyck,  Holland,  1603;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  24, 1670.  He  came  to  America,  1642, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  patroon  of  Henaselaerwyck, 
and  labored  as  a  frontier  missionary.  He  remained 
until  1649  working  among  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
whose  language  he  learned,  many  of  whom  joined 
his  church.  He  was  thus  the  first  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  preceding  John  Eliot  by  three  years. 
From  1649  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  His  zeal 
led  him  into  intolerance  toward  Lutherans  and 
Independents.  His  valuable  "  Short  Account  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  their  Country,  Language, 
Figure,  Costume,  Religion,  and  Government," 
written  in  Dutch  and  published  without  his  consent 
(Amsterdam,  1651),  is  translated  in  Hittorical 
CoUectians,  State  of  New  York,  vol.  iii. 

MEOIDDO:  A  royal  Canaanitic  city  assigned 
at  the  conquest  to  Manasseh,  though  situated 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar.  Apparently  it  was 
not  occupied  at  the  conquest,  though  the  statement 
IB  made  that  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  11-13;  Judges  i.  27-28).  It 
was  fortified  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  Aha- 
siah  died  there  (II  Kings  ix.  27).  It  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Taanach,  the  modern  Tell 
Ta'anuk  (Josh.  zii.  21,  xvii.  11;  Judges  v.  19;  I 
Kings  iv.  12),  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
about  half-way  down  its  southern  side.  The  site 
is  therefore  by  some  recognized  in  Tell  el-Mutasellim, 
on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  Carmel,  not  far  from 
Lejjun,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
Legio;  others  prefer  Lejjun  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  on  both  sides  of  a  perennial  stream  which  may 
well  be  the  **  waters  of  Megiddo"  (Judges  v.  19). 
Its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
a  battle-ground  of  the  nations  for  millenniums 
(cf.  Judges  V.  19-21;  II  Kings  xxiii.  29-30;  Zech. 
xii.  11;  and  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  e.g.,  of 
Thothmes  III.),  gave  it  a  strategic  importance. 
Accordingly  it  appears  in  history  as  a  fortified  city 
(Josh.  xii.  21;  I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  16 
(Har  Magedon,  i.e.,  "  the  mountain  [fortress]  of 
Magedon " )  it  figures  as  the  typical  fortress 
about  which  the  final  world  conflict  is  to  take 
place.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  Dillmann's  commentary  on  Joshua  at  zii. 
21;  O.  F.  Moore's  commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  47,  158; 
Conder,  in  the  PEF,  Memoirt,  ii.  90-99  (identifies  it  with 
Mujedda  near  Bethahean,  unquestionably  wrong);  G.  A. 
Smith,  Hiatorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  63, 
385-387.  406,  London,  1896. 

ME6ILL0TH.    See  Canon  of  Scbipturb,  L,  6. 

MEHLHORN,  m^lOiSm,  PAUL:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Gauem  (a  villa^  of  Saxon  Altenburg) 
Jan.  3,  1851.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 


of  Jena  (1869-72;     PLD.,  1873),  Zuricli    (1872 
and  Leipne  (1872-73),  after  which  be  was  suco^ 
sively  teacher  in  a  private  school  for  girk  in  I>resii^ 
(1873-74),    and    at    the    Nicolai    Gymnasium    j 
Leipeie  (1875-^1),  and  profeascn'  at  the  gymna^i.^ 
in  Heidelberg  (1881-93).    He  was  alao  a  teacher 
the  theological  seminary  of  Heidelberg  from  1>^ 
to  1893  and  associate  professor  of  theology  at  r; 
university  of  the  same  city  from  1891    to    l^M 
Since  1893  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Evangelic^: 
Reformed  Church  in  Leipsic.    He  is  a  member  of  t\ 
Deutscher  Protestantenverein,  belongs  to  the  liber, 
school  in  theology,  and  has  written,  among    othf- 
works:    Die   Bibel,    ihr  Inhatt  und  geachvchtlich'- 
Boden  (Leipsic,  1877);    KirchengetckichLt  fur  A-A- 
ere  Schulen  (1880);    Grundriee  der  protesiantische*. 
Rdigiondekre    (1883);      Heiddberger    UntversHdn- 
predigten    (1891);        Kritiaches    und     Erbaulichr- 
(Berlin,  1891);    Wie  itt  in  uneerer  Zeit  das  ChriH- 
entum  tu  verteidigenf  (1894);    Aue  den  Queilen  df 
KirchengeechichU  (2  parte,  1894-^);    Rechenschjf: 
von   unaerm   CkrieterUum    (Leipsic,    1896);        .4*^^ 
Hdhen  und  Tiefen  (sermons,  1902);    Der  Religionf- 
uvUerrichi  in  den  hoheren  Schulen  (Heidelbei^g,  19C)'J  : 
Die  beiden  Hauptriehtungen  dee  kirchUchen  Prtdc^ 
tantiemue  (1903);    Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  im  Leben 
Jesu  (Leipsic,  1906) ;  and  Die  BlvlexeU  der  deutschfr* 
Myetik  (Tabingen,  1907).      He  has  also  edited  the 
second  part  of  K.  J.  Holsten's  Dag  Evangelvum  de* 
Paulue    (Berlin,    1898)    and   the   fourteenth    anJ 
fifteenth  editions  of  J.  Hammer's  Ldten  und  Heimai 
in  GoU,  eine  Sammlufig  Lieder  mr  ErifattuTtg  und 
Veredlung  (Leipsic,  1901-4)5). 

HEIDERLnii    PETER.    See    Mxldenius,    Rd- 

PEBTUS. 

MEIER,  moi'er,  ERRST  JULIUS:   German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Zwickau  Sept.  7,  1828;  d.  at  Dresden 
Oct.  6, 1897.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic and  filled  the  successive  positions  of  pastor  at 
Flenuningen  (1854-64),  superintendent  at  LOssnitz 
(1864-67),  superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Dresden 
(1867-90),  and  court  preacher  and  vice-president 
of  the  national  consistory  at  Dresden  (1890-97). 
By  his  vigorous  personality  he  exerdsed  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  national  chiu-ch  of  Saxony  and 
its  clergy.     His  especial  gift  was  preaching.     His 
versatile  spiritual  interest  was  coupled  with  ready 
command  of  expression,  together  with  much  skill 
in  the  way  of  ingenious  coordination  of  ideas.    His 
sermons  stick  closely  to  their  text,  and  his  ideas 
are   clearly   presented,    though    their    style   pre- 
supposes a  rather  high  degree  of   culture  in  the 
audience.     He   published   three  volumes  of  ser- 
mons (Leipsic,  1871,  1877,  1886),  two  collections 
of  addresses  as  superintendent  (1871,  1881),  and 
sundry  lectiu^es.  Gboro  Rietbchel. 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  KOhn,  in  BeiMioe  but  »ddui»dien  Kir- 
chenO09chichU,  zii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1897;  C.  Mensel,  KirA- 
UehM  HandUxikon,  iv.  624-525.  Leipaio,  1894. 

MEINHOLD,  moinOiOlt,  JOHANR  FRIEDRICH 
HELLMUT:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Kammin 
(40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stettin),  Aug.  12,  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Berlin. 
Greifswald,  and  Tabingen  from  1879  to  1884,  and 
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in  the  latter  year  became  privat-dooent  for  theology 
ctt  Greifswaldy  where  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  four  years  later.    In  1889  he  went  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  Bonn,  where  he  was  promoted 
-ta  his  present  position  of  full  profe^or  of  Old-Testa- 
xnent  exegesis  and  Hebrew  in  1903.    In  addition  to 
b>riefer  contributions,  he  has  written:  Die  Composi- 
tion des  Buchea  Daniel  (Greifswald,  1884);   Beitrdge 
zur  Erkldrung  des  BiLchea  Daniel,  i.  (Leipsic,  1888); 
jOie  geschichilichen  Hagiographen  (Chronika,  Esra, 
JVehemia,  Ruth,  Esther)  und  das  Bitch  Daniel  ausge- 
legt  (in  collaboration  with  S.  Oettli;    Ndrdlingen, 
1889) ;    Wider  den  Kleinglauben,  ein  emstes  Wort  an 
die  evangdischen  Christen  aUer  Parteien  (Freiburg, 
1895);     Jesus  und  das  AUe  Testament,  ein  zweites 
emstes  Wort  an  die  evangelischen  Christen  (1896); 
Jesaja  und  seine  ^  ZeU   (1898);    Die  Jesajaerzdhl- 
-ungen,  Jesaja  36-S9  (G6ttingen,  1898);    Die  Lade 
Jahvea  (TQbingen,  1900);  Studien  zur  israelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte,  i.   (Bonn,  1903);   Die  bihlische 
Urgeschichte    in    gemeinverstdndlicher    DarsteUung 
(1904);    and  Sobbai  und  Woche  im  AUen  Testament 
(Gdttingen,  1905). 

MEUVHOLD,  KARL  HEINRICH  JOACHIM:  Ger- 
man  Lutheran;     b.   at  Liepe   (on  the  Island  of 
Usedom  in  the  Baltic)  Aug.  21, 1813;  d.  in  Kammin 
(120  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin)  July  20,  1888.    His  father 
was  a  pastor  and  a  rationalist,  like  the  clergy  of 
his  synod  of  that  time,  though  his  rationalism  was 
not  consistent.    In  1827  he  entered  Mary's  College 
at  Stettin  and  in  1831  the  University  of  Greifswald 
and  later  that  of  Halle.     Under  the  influence  of 
Tholuck  and  of  Ullmann,  and  later  of  Schleiermacher 
in  Berlin,  he  severed  all  relations  with  rationalism, 
drawing  closer  to  the  Bible.     In   1838,   he  was 
appointed  pastor   at  Kolzow,   in    the    Island    of 
WoUin,  Pomerania,  where  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining Lutheran  interests  and  soon  became  one  of 
the    acknowledged    champions    of    the    Lutheran 
Church.    In  the  later  part  of  the  period  of  oi^gani- 
zation  of  Lutheranism  within  the  Prussian  state 
church  Meinhold   was   a   prominent   worker   and 
influenced    the   final   settlement.     The   synod    of 
WoUin,  to  which  Kolzow  belonged,  resolved  that 
their  parishioners  should  take  the  name  of  Lutherans 
officially  and  that  the  sacraments  should  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  Lutheran  rite.     In  1846, 
a  general  synod  petitioned  the  authorities  to  guar- 
antee the  Lutheran  rights,  but  without  success. 
After  1848,  the  authorities  decided  that  the  Union 
should    become    absolute.      During    the    political 
struggles   the   Lutheran   associations,    with  head- 
quarters at  Naugard,  planned  for  self-defense.    In 
1851,  Meinhold  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Kammin,  where  he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
associations  in  their  contest  with  the  authorities. 
These  associations  had  to  contend  with  two  tenden- 
cies, first  that  toward  separation,  secondly  that 
toward  absorption,  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
authorities   sided,   and   in   the   contest   Meinhold 
received  blame  from  both  parties.    In  1869,  Super- 
intendent Meinhold  was  suspended,  but  he  was 
reinstated  in  1874  by  order  of  the  ministry.    Then 
supervened  the  Falk  era:    the  clergy,   expecting 
greater  freedom  and  led  by  Meinhold,  outlined 


their  position  at  a  conference  at  Gnadau  in  1874. 
However,  disciplinary  measures  were  taken  against 
Meinhold.  A  synodal  order  was  issued,  looking  to 
a  union  between  the  confessional  group  and  the 
authorities.  In  1875,  a  general  synod  assembled 
and  determined  upon  harmony;  the  result  was  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  gained  a  right  of  existence 
within  the  Prussian  state  church.  In  1880,  Meinhold 
was  reappointed  superintendent,  then  district  school 
inspector,  and  in  1888  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  for 
his  fifty  years  of  active  service.  (T.  Meinhold.) 
Bibuoorapht:  AUgemeitu  evaTHjelitcMutheritche  XircA«n- 
zeUuno,  1888,  pp.  1107  sqq. 

MEINRAD  (MEGINHARD),  ST.    See  Einsiedeln. 

MEINWERK,  moin'vfirk:   Bishop  of   Paderbom, 

1009-1036.    He  was  related  to  the  royal  family  and 

received  his  education  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools 

of  Halberstadt  and  Hildesheim.     He  was  made  a 

canon  of  Halberstadt;  later,  in  the  time  of  Otto  III., 

court  chaplain,  and  in  1009  Heinrich  II.  made  him 

bishop  of  Paderborn.  He  served  faithfully  in  internal 

and  external  affairs  the  emperor  and  his  country, 

and  was  able  with  great  cleverness  to  assert  his 

influence  among  kings  and  nobles,  among  wealthy 

clergymen  and  laymen,  obtaining  endowments  for 

his  diocese  or  for  the  monastery  of  Abdinghofen, 

built  between  1015  and  1031  in  the  western  suburb 

of  Paderbom.  (Franz  GOrrsb.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:    The  baaal   Bource  is   an   anonymous   life 

written  about  1160.  ed.  G.  H.  Perti  in  MOH,  Script,  xi 

(1854).  104-161.  and  in  ASB,  June.  i.  511-553.     A  very 

useful  bibliography  ia  given  in  Potthast,  Weffioeiter,  pp. 

1478-79.     Ck>n8ult:    F.  X.  Schrader.  Leben  und  Wirken 

dM  .  .  .  Meinwerkt,  ....    1009-36,    Paderbom.    1805; 

H.  Bresslau,  JahrbUcher  det  deuttchen  ReicKt  unter  Kon- 

rod  II.,  ii.  460  sqq.,  Leiptic,  1884. 

MEISNER,  mois'ner,  BALTHAZAR:  German  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Dresden  Feb.  3,  1587;  d.  at  Witten- 
berg Dec.  29,  1626;  belonged  to  that  circle  of  theolo- 
gians in  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  church. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Giessen,  Strasburg,  and 
Tubingen;  was  appointed  professor  in  Wittenbei^g, 
1613.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  B.  Mentzer 
in  Giessen  and  J.  Gerhard  in  Jena,  but  among  them 
it  was  he  who  had  the  sharpest  eye  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  church  and  niade  effectual  efforts  to 
remedy  them.  These  attempts  are  evidenced  in 
his  publication,  B.  Meisneri  Pia  Desideria,  dictated 
shortly  before  his  death  and  published  anony- 
mously (Frankfort,  1679).  His  Philosophia  Sobria 
(3  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1614-23)  opposed  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  logical  studies  and  established  his 
literary  fame.  (A.  Hauck.) 

MEISSEN,  mois^sen,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient episcopal  see  in  Germany,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  I.  in  the  sense  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  fortress  wl^ch  he  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Triebisch.  The  erection  of  the  bishop- 
ric was  decided  at  a  synod  held  at  St.  Severus  in 
Classe  near  Ravenna  in  972.  The  first  bishop, 
Burchard,  was  consecrated  at  Christmas,  968,  and  re- 
ceived the  largest  territory  of  any  of  the  sees  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.       (A.  Hauck.) 

The  bishopa  reoeived  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
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the  empire,  with  the  right  of  coinage  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Hussites  were  very  strong  here,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony  established 
Protestantism,  the  last  bishop,  John  IX.  von 
Haugwits,  resigning  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
into  the  hands  of  the  chapter;  his  predecessor 
John  VII.  von  Schleinitz  (d.  1637)  had  already 
abandoned  to  the  duke  all  claim  to  secular  juris- 
diction. The  town  of  Meissen  is  fifteen  mileB 
northwest  of  Dresden. 

Bibuoorapht:  Cod^  diplomaliau  Saxonim,  ed.  E.  O. 
Gendorf.  II..  i.-tii.,  Leipue.  1863  sqq.;  E.  HAebAtaehek, 
G«§ehiehU  dgr  BUehdife  dn  Hoehatifia  Meinm,  Dreeden, 
1884;  E.  O.  Sefaultie,  Die  KoUmitierung  .  .  .  der  ChbieU 
MwUeKen  SaaU  und  Elbe,  Leipsie,  1886;  Der  Papei,  die 
Reffierung  und  die  VerwdUung  der  hmligen  Kirdte  in  Rom, 
p.  190.  Ifunieh,  1904;  J.  P.  Kinch,  iUuetrierte  Oeeehiehie 
der  kaiholieehen  Kirdte,  p.  262.  ib.  1005;  KL,  tUL  1196> 
1198;  Hauek,  KD,  ui.  625-627  et 


MEJER,  m6'yer,  OTTO  KARL  ALBZAHDER: 
German  canonist;  b.  at  Zeilerfeld  (28  m.  s.e.  of 
Hildesheim)  May  27,  1818;  d.  at  Hanover  Dec.  26, 
1893;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  Jena,  and 
GOttingen  (LL.D.,  1841).  In  1845  he  published  his 
Inatitutionen  dea  gemeinen  deuUchen  KirchenrechU, 
containing  the  elements  of  canon  law.  Through  this 
work  the  Hanoverian  government  was  led  to  grant 
him  a  stipend  by  means  of  which  he  visited  Rome, 
studying  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church,  its  power, 
and  its  attitude  toward  Protestants.  He  officiated 
as  professor  at  KOnigsbeig  and  in  Greifswald, 
1847-50,  and  was  in  1851  appointed  -oonsistorial 
councilor  at  Rostock,  and  later  librarian  of  the 
university  there.  In  Rostock  he  edited  (1854-60), 
together  with  Kliefoth,  the  KtrchlicKe  ZeiUehrifi, 
and  he  took  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical-political 
struggles  of  the  time.  In  1874  he  became  professor 
at  GOttingen,  and  in  1885  president  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  at  Hanover.  Of  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Die  Propaganda^  xhrt  Proving- 
en,  ihr  Rechi  (2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1852-53);  Zur 
Oeachichteder  rdmiechrdeutechen  Frage  (3  vols.,  Ros- 
tock, 1871-85);  and  Dae  RechUiUhen  der  deutechen 
evangeiiachen  Ixmdeekirchen.  Umrieae  zwr  Orientie- 
rung  filr  GeieUiche  und  Oemeindeglieder  (Hanover, 

1889).  (G.   UHLHOBNt.) 

MEKHTTARISTS:  One  of  the  noblest  congre- 
gations in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
developed  a  literary  activity  comparable  to  that 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Mekhitar,  the 
foimder  of  the  order,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Sebaste,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1676,  and 
died  at  Venice  Apr.  27, 1749.  When  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
near  his  native  place,  where  in  1691  he  was  made 
deacon.  He  busied  himself  in  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  patristic  writings  and  developed  a  talent  for 
hymn-writing.  In  search  of  learning  he  removed 
to  Tokat,  and  thence  to  Echmiadzin,  the  seat  of 
Armenian  scholarship.  Finding  his  desires  unsat- 
isfied he  returned  to  Sebaste,  and  in  1693  renewed 
his  study  of  patristfcs.  In  1695  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  on  the  way  fell  in  with  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Antoine  Beauvilliers,  who  advised  him  to  study  in 
Rome  and  then  diffuse  western  learning  through- 


out Armemia.  His  journey  was  broken,  however 
by  a  violent  fever  which  attacked  him  in  Cypru? 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  monastery  rtea: 
Sebaste,  and  there  was  made  priest,  1696.  Hi^ 
ambition  had  been  aroused  to  accomplish  tw. 
purposes,  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  of  }ls 
oountr3rmen  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches.  In  1699  he  wa2 
made  doctor  of  theology  at  Erzerum,  becaxoc 
noted  as  a  teacher,  and  interested  many  of  hs 
pupils  in  the  missionary  work  which  he  had  at  bean 
When  his  purposes  respecting  churdi  union  became 
known,  he  was  compelled  to  move  with  great 
circumspection,  and  engaged  a  house  at  Pera,  i 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  where  a  printin^pres 
was  set  up  in  the  interest  of  his  propaganda.  Tber. 
began  a  persecution  that  compelled  bim  to  take 
refuge  with  the  French  ambassador  and  in  tb^ 
C^udiin  monastery.  He  was  advised  to  select  a 
site  in  the  peninsula  of  Morea,  now  a  part  d 
Greece,  then  a  possession  of  Venice,  as  the 
seat  of  the  missionary  establishment  which  he 
contemplated;  in  1703  he  settled  at  Modon,  is 
Morea,  and  by  1708  a  monastery,  church,  and 
school  had  been  built  and  occupied.  In  1712  his 
order  was  constituted  tmder  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Benedict.  In  consequence  of  the  wai 
between  Turkey  and  Venice,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Modon;  he  obtained  from  Venice  the  island 
of  San  Laiarro,  where  he  settled  Sept.  8,  1717. 
The  result  of  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  gaining  of 
so  complete  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  pope 
and  cajdinals  that  all  difficulties  were  removed, 
and,  aided  by  rich  countrymen,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  ccHnpletion  of  his  projected 
buildings. 

MekMtar  sought  to  improve  education  among  the 
Armenians  not  only  in  secular  but  in   religious 
instruction.     He  also  atten^ted  to  carry  further 
the  earlier  efforts  of  Popes  Urban  VIII.,  Alexander 
VII.,  and  Innocent  XI.  for  a  union  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches.    He  fostered  the 
study   of    the    old   Armenian   language,    writing 
OrammaHea  Armena  (ed.  A.  Mekhitar,  Venice,  1770) 
and  a   lexicon    of  Armenian  (1744).     He  wrote 
oonunentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Bible,  e.g., 
on  Matthew  (1737) ;  after  the  translation  of  individ- 
ual books,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1734;    he  also  issued  many  other  works 
rendered  from  Latin   or  Italian,   selecting  those 
which  he  thought  would  serve  the  purposes  toward 
which  he  had  worked.    After  his  death  the  students 
who  had  gathered   about  him,  who  now  called 
themselves  Mekhitarists,  took  up  his  work.    They 
and  their  successors  stocked  their  library  with  the 
best  treatises  and   rendered   into  Armenian  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  in  philosophy  and 
theology.      Besides    this,    they    were    themselves 
producers,  and  such  works  appeared  as  M.  Cham- 
chian's  "  History  of  Armenia  "  (3  vols.,  Venice, 
1784^86,   Eng.   transl.,   2  vols.,   Calcutta,   1827), 
L.  Indshidshkm's  "  Archeology  and  Geography " 
(11  vols.,  Venice,  1802-16),  and  the  great  Armmian 
lexicon  compiled  by  a  nimiber  of  collaborators 
(Venice,    1836-^).      Contributions    to    patristics 
and  other  branches  of  learning  have  resulted,  as 
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in  the  discovery  of  the  thirteen  letters  of  Ignatius 
in  Armenian  translation  and  of  the  commentary 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  on  the  Gospel  Harmony  (of 
Tatian?}.  The  institution  in  Venice  has  great 
influence  even  with  Armenians  not  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  branches  in  other  lands — 
Turkey,  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Hungary — 
have  added  to  its  wealth  and  prestige.  Especially 
notable  among  these  is  the  branch  in  Vienna, 
planted  there  in  1810,  the  printing-department  of 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  the  home  country.  The  mother 
house  la  now  the  goal  of  all  modem  scholars  who 
desire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Armenian  language 
and  literature.  (K.  KsssLBBt.) 


Bibuoobapht:  E.  Bore,  Saini  LoMare,  ou  hiti.  de  la  •ocUU 
relioieuM  amUnienne  de  Michitar,  Venioe,  1835;  idem,  Lb 
CotiveiU  de  S.  Laxare  h  Veniae,  Paris,  1837;  S.  SomaUan, 
Quodro  deUa  etoria  leUeraria  di  Armenia,  Venioe,  1820; 
C.  F.  Netimann,  VemuJi  einer  Oeaehiehte  der  armeniedien 
LiUenUur,  Leipaic.  1836;  Windiachmann,  in  TQ,  1835, 
part  1.  cf.  1846,  pp.  527  sqq.;  Le  Vaillaat  de  Florival, 
Lea  MSkhitarietee  de  8.  Lazare,  Venioe,  1856;  V.  Langloifl, 
The  Armenian  Monaetery  of  St.  LoMorua — Venice,  Venioe, 
1874;  P.  A.  Hennemann,  Daa  Kloater  der  armeniachen 
MOnche  auf  der  Inael  St.  Lazzaro,  ib.  1881;  A.  Majrer,  Die 
Meehitariaienbuehdruckerei,  Vienna,  1888;  F.  Soberer, 
Die  Meehitariaten  in  Wien,  ib.  1892;  K.  Kalemkiarian, 
Skizee  der  liierariaeh'typoaraphiachen  ThAtigkeit  der  Meehi- 
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▼iii.  1122-37.  Some  of  the  literature  given  under  Ab- 
MBNiA  will  be  found  pertinent.  Consult  also  Heimbueher, 
Orden  und  Konoregationen,  i.  313-319. 
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L  Life:  Philipp  Melanchthon,  the  German  hu- 
manist and  Reformer,  was  bom  at  Bretten  (13  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Carlsruhe)  Feb.  16,  1497,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Apr.  19,  1560.  His  father,  Georg 
Schwarzerd,  was  armorer  to  Count  Palatine  Philip. 
Melanchthon  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
school  of  his  native  city;  he  then  had  a  private 
tutor,  Johann  Unger,  in  the  house  of  his  grand- 
father.    In  1507  he  was  sent  to  the 

z.  Educa-  Latin  school  at  Pforzheim,  the  rector 
tion.  of  which,  Geoig  Simler  of  Wimpfen, 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  But  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  his 
great-imcle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  great  represent!^ 
tive  of  humanism,  who  advised  him  to  change  his 
family  name,  Schwarzerd,  into  the  Greek  equivalent 
Melanchthon.  Not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered in  1509  the  University  of  Heidelberg  where 
he  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy, 
and  was  known  as  a  good  Greek  scholar.  As  the 
lectures  of  the  university  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
diligently  read  in  private  granmiar,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  the  ancient  poets  and  historians. 
Being  refused  the  degree  of  master  in  1512  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  went  to  Ttlbingen,  where 
he  pursued  humanistic  and  philosophical  studies, 
but  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, mathematics,  astronomy,  and  even  of 
medicine.  When,  having  completed  his  philosoph- 
ical course,  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  in 
1516,  he  began  to  study  theology.  Under  the 
influence  of  men  like  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  he 
became  convinced  that  true  Christianity  was 
something  quite  different  from  scholajstic  theology 
as  it  was  taught  at  the  university.  But  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  formed  fixed  opinions  on  the- 
ology, since  later  he  often  called  Luther  his  spiritual 
father.  He  became  converUor  (repetent)  in  the 
coniubemium  and  had  to  instruct  yoimger  scholars. 
He  also  lectured  on  oratory,  on  Vergil  and  Livy. 


His  first  publications  were  an  edition  of  Terence 
(1516)  and  his  Greek  grammar  (1518),  but  he  had 
written  previously  the  preface  to  the  Epistolas 
darorum  virorum  of  Reuchlin  (1514). 

The  more  strongly  he  felt  the  opposition  of  the 
scholastic  party  to  the  reforms  instituted  by  him 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  the  more  willingly 

he  followed  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as  pro- 

2.  Professor  fessor  of  Greek,  where  he  aroused  great 

at  Witten-  admiration  by  his  inaugural  De  corrir 

berg.       gendia  adolescenticB  studiis.   He  lectured 

before  five  to  six  hundred  students, 
afterward  to  fifteen  hundred.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Luther,  whose  influence  brought  him  to  the 
study  of  Scripture,  especially  of  Paul,  and  so  to  a 
more  living  Imowledge  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  was  present  at  the  disputation 
of  Leipsic  (1519)  as  a  spectator,  but  influenced  the 
discussion  by  his  comments  and  suggestions,  so 
that  he  gave  Eck  an  excuse  for  an  attack.  In  his 
Defenno  contra  Johannem  Eckium  ([Wittenberg,] 
1519)  he  had  already  clearly  developed  the  principles 
of  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  its  interpretation. 
On  accoimt  of  the  interest  in  theology  shown  in 
his  lectures  on  Matthew  and  Romans,  together 
with  his  investigations  into  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
he  was  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  theological  faculty.  Soon 
he  was  bound  closer  than  ever  to  Wittenbei*g  by 
his  marriage  to  Katharina  Krapp,  the  mayor's 
daughter,  a  marriage  contracted  at  his  friends' 
lu-gent  request,  and  especially  Luther's  (Nov.  25, 
1520). 

In  the  beginning  of  1521  in  his  Didymi  Faventini 
advemu  Thamam  Placerdinum  pro  Af .  Luthero 
onUio  (Wittenberg,  n.d.),  he  defended  Luther 
by  proving  that  Luther  rejected  only  papal  and 
ecclesiastical  practises  which  were  at  variance  with 
Scripture,  but  not  true  philosophy  and  true  Chris- 
tianity. But  while  Luther  was  absent  at  the  Wart- 
buig,  during  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Zwickau 
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Prophets  (q.v.)y  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  the 

limitations  of  Melanchthon's   nature,  his  kck  of 

firmness  and  his  diflSdenoe,  and  had  it 

3.  Theo-  not  been  for  the  energetic  interference 
logical     of  Luther,  the  prophets  would  not  have 

Disputes,  been  silenced.  The  appearance  of 
Melanchthon's  Loci  commune$  rerum 
theoiogicarum  $eu  hypolypaaes  theologica  (Wittenberg 
and  Basel,  1521)  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
confirmation  and  expansion  of  the  reformatory  ideas. 
In  close  adherence  to  Luther  Melanchthon  presented 
the  new  doctrine  of  Christianity  under  the  form  of  a 
discussion  of  the  ''  leading  thoughts  "  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  His  purpose  was  not  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  Christian  faith,  but  a  key  to 
the  right  imderstanding  of  Scripture.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  lecture  on  the  classics,  and,  after 
Luther's  return,  would  have  given  up  his  theological 
work  altogether,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Luther's  urg- 
ing. On  a  journey  in  1524  to  his  native  town,  he 
was  led  to  treat  with  the  papal  legate  Campegi  who 
tried  to  draw  him  from  Luther's  cause,  but  without 
success  both  at  that  time  and  afterward.  In  his  Uiv- 
terricht  der  VisiUUom  an  die  P/arherm  %m  Kur/ur^ 
sienthumb  zu  Sachssen  (1528)  Melanchthon  by  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  the  reform  of  doctrines  as  well  as 
regulations  for  churches  and  schools,  without  any 
direct  attack  upon  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
presented  clearly  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
salvation.  In  1529  he  accompanied  the  elector  to 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  (see  Speter,  Diet  of)  to  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  cause.  His  hopes  of  inducing 
the  imperial  party  to  a  peaceable  recognition  of  the 
Reformation  were  not  fulfilled.  He  later  repented 
of  the  friendly  attitude  shown  by  him  towsjrd  the 
Swiss  at  the  diet,  calling  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  an  impious  dogma  "  and  confirming 
Luther  in  his  attitude  of  non-acceptance. 

Although  based  on  the  Marburg  and  Schwabach 
articles  of  Luther,  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.), 
which  was  laid  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
was  mainly  the  work  of  Melanchthon.  It  is  true, 
Luther  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
4.  Augsburg  the  irenical  attitude  of  the  confession 
Confession,  was  not  what  he  had  wished,  but 
neither  he  nor  Melanchthon  were 
conscious  of  any  difference  in  doctrine,  and  so  the 
most  important  Protestant  symbol  is  a  monument 
of  the  harmony  of  the  two  Reformers  on  Gospel 
teachings.  But  at  the  diet  Melanchthon  did  not 
show  that  dignified  and  firm  attitude  which  faith 
in  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  should  have 
inspired  in  him,  although  it  is  true  that  he  had  not 
sought  the  part  of  a  political  leader,  since  he  lacked 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  energy  and  decision.  The  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  likewise  the  work  of  Melanchthon, 
was  also  a  clear  exposition  of  the  disputed  doctrines, 
drawn  inunediately  from  experience  and  Scripture. 
Now  in  comparative  quiet  Melanchthon  could  devote 
himself  to  his  academical  and  literary  labors.  The 
most  important  theological  work  of  this  period  was 
the  CommerUarii  in  EpistoUim  Pauli  ad  Romanos 
(Wittenbeig,  1532),  a  noteworthy  book,  as  it  for 
the  first  time  established  the  doctrine  that  "  to  be 
justified"  means  "  to  be  accounted  just,"  while 


the  Apology  still  placed  side  by  side  the  two 
ings  of  '^  to  be  made  just "  and  '*  to  be  accsounted 
just."  Melanchthon's  increasing  fame  gave  occa^ 
sion  for  several  honorable  calls  to  TlibingeD  (Sept., 
1534),  to  France,  and  to  England,  but  consideration 
of  the  elector  induced  him  to  refuse  them. 

He  took  an  important  part  in  the  diBcussions 

concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  which  b^an  in  1531. 

He  approved  fully  of  the  Formula  of  (Concord  sent 

by  Butser  to  Wittenbeig,  and  at  the  instigation  c^ 

the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  discussed  the 

5.  Discus-  question  with  Butzer  in  Cassel,  at  the 

ttons  on    end  of  1534.    He  eagerly  labored  for 
Lord's      an  agreement,  for  his  patristic  studies 

Supper      and  the  Dialogue  (1530)  of  (Ecolan^- 
-  and  Justi-  padius  had  made  him  doubt  the  cor- 

flcatton.     rectness  of   Luther's  doctrine.     More- 
over, after  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  the 
change  of  the  political  situation  his  earlier  scruples 
in  regard  to  a  union  lost  their  weight.     Butaer 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  with  Luther  that  the 
true  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  bitten 
by  the  teeth,  but  admitted  the  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  (see 
WiTTENBERQ,    CoNGORD    OF).     Mclanchthon    dis- 
cussed Butzer's  views  with  the  most  prominent 
adherents  of  Luther;     but  Luther  himself  would 
not  agree  to  a  mere  veiling  of  the  dispute.    Melanch- 
thon's relation  to  Lutlier  was  not  disturbed    by 
his  work  as  a  mediator,  although  Luther  for  a  tinoe 
suspected  that  Melanchthon  was  "  almost  of  the 
opinion  of  Zwingli  ";     nevertheless  he  desired  to 
''  share  his  heart  with  him."    During  his  sojourn 
in  Tubingen  in   1536  Melanchthon  was  severely 
attacked  by  Cordatus,  preacher  in  Niemeck,   be- 
cause he  had  taught  that  works  are  necessary  for 
salvation.    In  the  second  edition  of  his  Loci  (1535) 
he  abandoned  his  earlier  strict  doctrine  of  deter- 
minism which  went  even  beyond  that  of  Augustine, 
and  in  its  place  taught  more  clearly  his  so-called 
Synergism  (q.v.).     He  repulsed  the  attack  of  Coi^ 
datus  in  a  letter  to  Luther  and  his  other  colleagues 
by  stating  that  he  had  never  departed  from  their 
common  teachings  on  this  subject,   and   in  the 
antinomian    controversy    of     1537    Melanchthon 
was  in  harmony  with  Luther. 

It  is  true,  the  personal  ^relation  of  the  two  great 
Reformers  had  to  stand  niany  a  test  in  those  years, 
for  Amsdorf  and  others  tried  to  stir  up  Luther 
against  Melanchthon  so  that  his  stay  at  Wittenberg 
seemed  to  Melanchthon  at  times  almost  unbearable, 
and  he  compared  himself  to  "  Prome- 
6.  Relattons  theus  chained  to  the  (Caucasus." 
with       About  this   time  occurred   the  noto- 

Luther.  rious  case  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Hesse  (See  Luther,  Martin, 
S  21).  Melanchthon,  who,  as  well  as  Luther,  re- 
garded this  as  an  exceptional  case,  was  present  at 
the  marriage,  but  urged  Philip  to  keep  the  matter 
a  secret.  The  publication  of  the  fact  so  affected 
Melanchthon,  then  at  Weimar,  that  he  became 
exceedingly  ill.  In  Oct.,  1540,  Melanchthon  took 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Worms,  where  he  defended  clearly  and  firmly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  (Confession.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Melanchthon  used  as  a  basis  of  the 
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discussion  an  edition  of  the  Augsbui^g  Confession 
mrhich  had  been  revised  by  him  (1540),  and  later 
y^aa  called  Variata.    Although  Eck  pointed  out  the 
not  unessential  change  of  Article  X.  regarding  the 
Xjord's  Supper,  the  Protestants  did  not  then  take 
any  offense.    The  colloquy  failed,  not  because  of 
the  obstinacy  and  irritability  of  Melanchthon,  as 
lias  been  asserted,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  conference  at  Regensbuxg  in  May,  1541,  was 
also  fruitless,  owing  to  Melanchthon's  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  articles  on  the  Church,  the  sacraments, 
and  auricular  confession.    His  views  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  developed  in  union  with  Butzer  on 
the  occasion  of  drawing  a  draft  of  reformation  for 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  (1543),  aroused  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Luther  who  wished  a  dear 
statement  as  to  "  whether  the  true  body  and  blood 
ivere  received  physically."    Luther  gave  free  vent 
to  his  displeasure  from  the  pulpit,  and  Melanchthon 
expected  to  be  banished  from  Wittenbeig.    Further 
outbreaks  of  his  anger  were  warded  off  only  by  the 
efforts  of  Chancellor  Brdck  and  the  elector;   but 
from  that  time  Melanchthon  had  to  suffer  from  the 
ill-temper  of  Luther,  and  was  besides  afflicted  by 
various  domestic  troubles.    The  death  of  Luther, 
on  Feb.  18,  1546,  affected  him  in  the  most  painful 
manner,  not  only  because  of  the  common  course 
of  their  lives  and  struggles,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  loss  that  he  believed  was  suffered  by  the 
Protestant  Chureh. 

The  last  eventful  and  sorrowful  period  of  his  life 
began  with  controversies  over  the  Interim  (q.v.) 
and  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.;  1547).    It  is  true,  Me- 
lanchthon rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim,  which  the 
emperor  tried  to  force  upon  the  defeated  Protes- 
tants;  but  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  so- 
called  Leipsic  Interim  he  made  con- 
7.  Contzo-  cessions    which   can   in   no   way   be 
versies  with  justified,  even   if   one   considers   his 
Flacios.     difficult  position,  opposed  as  he  was  to 
the    elector    and    the    emperor.      In 
agreeing  to  various  Roman   usages,  Melanchthon 
started  from  the  opinion  that  they  are  adiaphora 
if  nothing  is  changed  in  the  pure  doctrine  and  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  instituted,  but  he  ignored 
the  fact  that  concessions  made  under  such  circum- 
stances have  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  Evan- 
gelical convictions.     Melanchthon  himself  perceived 
his  faults  in  the  course  of  time  and  repented  of 
them,  having  to  suffer  more  than  was  just  in  the 
displeasure  of  his  friends  and  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.    From  now  on  until  his  death  he  was  full 
of  trouble  and  suffering.    After  Luther's  death  he 
became  the  **  theological  leader  of  the  German 
Reformation,"  not  indisputably,  however;  for  the 
real  Lutherans  with  Flacius  Illyricus  at  their  head 
accused  him  and  his  followers  of  heresy  and  apos- 
tasy.     Melanchthon    bore    all    acci2sations    and 
calumnies  with  admirable  patience,  dignity,  and 
self-control.    It  can  not  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Lutherans  defended  themselves  against  not 
only  supposed  but   actual  deviations  from  their 
beliefs,  although  their  zeal  sometimes  carried  them 
to  extremes,  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  Melanchthon 
and  his  followers  represented  a  justifiable  point  of 


view,  though  they  could  not  always  express  it 
within  proper  limits.  In  his  controversy  on  justi- 
fication with  Andreas  Osiander  (q.v.)  Melanchthon 

satisfied     all    parties.     Melanchthon 

8.  Disputes  took  part  also  in  a  controversy  with 

with       Stancari,  who  held  that  Christ  was  our 

Osiander    justification  only  according  to  his  hu- 

and  Flacius.  man  nature.      He    was  also    still    a 

strong  opponent  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, for  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  elector  of 
Saxony  declared  himself  ready  to  send  deputies 
to  a  council  to  bis  convened  at  Trent,  but  only 
under  the  condition  that  the  Protestants  should 
have  a  share  in  the  discussions,  and  that  the  pope 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  presiding  officer 
and  judge.  As  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  a  con- 
fession to  Trent,  Melanchthon  drew  up  the  Canfeano 
Saxonica  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Augsbuig 
Confession,  discussing,  however,  in  greater  detail, 
but  with  moderation,  the  points  of  controversy 
with  Rome.  Melanchthon  on  his  way  to  Trent  at 
Dresden  saw  the  military  preparations  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  after  proceeding  as  far  as  Nurembeig, 
returned  to  Wittenbeig  (March,  1552);  for  Maurice 
had  tiuned  against  the  emperor.  Owing  to  his  act, 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants  became  more 
favorable  and  was  still  more  so  at  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555),  but  Melanchthon's  labors  and 
sufferings  increased  from  that  time.  The  last 
3rears  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  disputes 
over  the  Interim  and  the  freshly  started  contro- 
versy on  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the  statement 
"  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation  "  appeared 
in  the  Leipsic  Interim,  its  Lutheran  opponents 
attacked  in  1551  Georg  Major  (qv.),  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Melanchthon,  so  Melanchthon  dropped 
the  formula  altogether,  seeing  how  easily  it  could 
be  misunderstood.  But  all  his  caution  and  reser- 
vation did  not  hinder  his  opponents  from  continu- 
ally working  against  him,  accusing  him  of  synergism 
and  Zwinglianism.  At  the  conference  in  Worms 
in  1557  which  he  attended  only  reluctantly,  the 
adherents  of  Flacius  and  the  Saxon  theologians 
tried  to  avenge  themselves  by  thoroughly  humilia- 
ting Melanchthon,  in  agreement  with  the  malicious 
desire  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  condemn  all 
heretics,  especially  those  who  had  departed  from 
the  Augsbuig  Confession,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  conference.  As  this  was  directed  against 
Melanchthon  himself,  he  protested,  so  that  his 
opponents  left,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  now  broke  off  the  colloquy, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  Protestants.  The 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
experience  a  greater  insult,  as  Nitzsch  says. 
Nevertheless,  Melanchthon  persevered  in  his  efforts 
for  the  peace  of  the  Chureh,  suggesting  a  synod 
of  the  Evangelical  party  and  drawing  up  for  the 
same  purpose  the  Frankfort  Recess  (q.v.)  which 
he  defended  later  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
More  than  anything  else  the  controversies  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
The  renewal  of  this  dispute  was  due  to  the  victory 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  its  influence  upon  Germany.  To  its  tenets 
Melanchthon  never  gave  his  assent,  nor  did  he  use 
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attitude  of  faith.  To  his  intellectual  eonoeption  of 
faith  oomsponded  also  his  view  that  the  Church 
also  is  only  the  communion  of  those  who  adhere  to 
the  true  belief  and  that  her  visible  existence  depends 
upon  the  consent  of  her  unregenerated  members 
to  her  teachings.  FinaUy,  Melanchthon's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  lacking  the  profound  mysti- 
cism of  faith  by  which  Luther  united  the  sensual 
elements  and  supersensual  realities,  demanded  at 
least  their  formal  distinction.  The  development  of 
Melanchthon's  beliefs  may  be  seen  from  the  history 
of  the  Loci,  In  the  beginning  Melanchthon  intended 
only  a  development  of  the  leading  ideas  representing 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  salvation,  while  the 
later  editions  approach  more  and  more  the  plan  of  a 
text-book  of  dogma.  At  first  he  uncompromisingly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  every  event,  energeti- 
cally rejected  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  had 
not  fully  developed  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
In  1535  he  treated  for  the  first  time  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  that  of  the  Trinity;  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  every  event  and  named  free  will 
as  a  concurring  cause  in  conversion.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  received  its  forensic  form  and  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  emphasized  in  the 
interest  of  moral  discipline.  The  last  editions  are 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  ones  by  the  prom- 
inence given  to  the  theoretical  and  rational  element. 

In  ethics  Melanchthon  preserved  and  renewed 
the  tradition  of  ancient  morality  and  represented 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  life.  His  books 
bearing  directly  on  morals  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  classics,  and  were  influenced  not  so  much  by 
Aristotle  as  by  Cicero.  His  principal  works  in  this 
line  were  Prolegamena  to  Cicero's  De  officiia  (1525); 
Enarrationes  Itbrarum  Ethicorum  Aristotdin  (1529); 
Epitome  phUosophicB  moralia  (1538);  and  Eihicce 
doctrinoB  demerUa  (1550).  In  his  Epitome  phUo- 
aophicB  motvlxB  Melanchthon  treats 
5.  Aa       firat  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the 

Moralist  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel.  Moral 
philosophy,  it  is  true,  does  not  know 
anything  of  the  promise  of  grace  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  but  it  is  the  development  of  the  natural 
law  implanted  by  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
therefore  representing  a  part  of  the  divine  law. 
The  revealed  law,  necessitated  because  of  sin,  is 
distinguished  from  natural  law  only  by  its  greater 
completeness  and  clearness.  The  fundamental 
order  of  moral  life  can  be  grasped  also  by  reason; 
therefore  the  development  of  moral  philosophy 
from  natural  principles  must  not  be  neglected. 
Melanchthon  therefore  made  no  sharp  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  morals.  His  con- 
tribution to  Christian  ethics  in  the  proper  sense 
must  be  sought  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology  as  well  as  in  his  Loci,  where  he  followed 
Luther  in  depicting  the  EvangeUcal  ideal  of  life, 
the  free  realization  of  the  divine  law  by  a  person- 
ality blessed  in  faith  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God. 

Melanchthon's  formulation  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  became  the  norm  for  the  following  time. 
The  principle  of  his  hermeneutics  is  expressed  in  his 
words:  "  Every  theologian  and  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  must  necessarily  be  first 


a   grammarian,  then    a   dialectician,   and    finally 
a  witness.''     By  "  granmiarian "   he   meant    th^ 

philologist  in  the  modem  sense  w-ho  is 

6.  Aa       master    of    history,    archeology,     and 

Exagete.     ancient  geography.    As  to  the  method 

of  interpretation,  he  insisted  ^th 
great  emphasis  upon  the  imity  of  the  sense,  upon 
the  literal  sense  in  contrast  to  the  four  senses  ol 
the  scholastics.  He  further  stated  that  whatever 
is  looked  for  in  the  words  of  Scriptiue,  outside  of 
the  literal  sense,  is  only  dogmatic  or  practical 
application.  His  conmientaries,  however,  are  not 
grammatical,  but  are  full  of  theological  and  practi- 
cal matter,  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref  onna- 
tion,  and  edifying  believers.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  those  on  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  the 
Psalms,  and  especially  those  on  the  New  Testament, 
on  Romans  (edited  in  1522  against  his  will  by 
Luther),  Colossians  (1527),  and  ^ohn  (1523). 
Melanchthon  was  the  constant  assistant  of  Luther 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  both  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  in  Luther's  Bible  are  ascribed  to 
him.  A  Latin  Bible  published  in  1529  at  Witten- 
beiig  is  designated  as  a  common  work  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther. 

In  the  sphere  of  historical  theology  the  infiuence 
of  Melanchthon  may  be  traced  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  in  the  method  of  treating  church 
history  in  connection  with  political  history.  His 
was  the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  a  history  of 

dogma,  SerUentia  veterum  cdiguot 
7.  Aa  His-  pairum  de  ccena  domini  (1530)  and 
torian  and  especially  De  ecdesia  et  auctorilale 
Preacher,    verhi  Dei  ( 1 539) .    Melanchthon  exerted 

a  wide  influence  in  the  department  of 
homiletics,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  author, 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  the  methodical  style 
of  preaching.  He  himself  keeps  entirely  aloof  from 
all  mere  dogmatizing  or  rhetoric  in  the  Annotationee 
in  Evangdia  (1544),  the  Concionea  in  EvanqeLium. 
Matthcn  (1558),  and  in  his  German  sermons  pre- 
pared for  George  of  Anhalt.  He  never  preached 
from  the  pulpit;  and  his  Latin  sermons  (Postilla) 
were  prepared  for  the  Hungarian  students  at 
Wittenbei^  who  did  not  understand  German.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  also  his  Cate- 
chesis  puerilis  (1532),  a  religious  manual  for  yoimger 
students,  and  a  German  catechism  (1549),  following 
closely  Luther's  arrangement.  From  Melanchthon 
came  also  the  first  Protestant  work  on  the  method 
of  theological  study,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  by  his  influence  every  department  of  theology 
was  advanced  even  if  he  was  not  always  a  pioneer. 
Rothe  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said:  "  Whatever 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Evangelical  theology  in  Germany, 
was  his  work." 

As  a  philologist  and  pedagogue  Melanchthon 
was  the  spiritual  heir  of  the  South  German  Hu- 
manists, of  men  like  Reuchlin,  Wimpheling,  and 
Rudolf  Agricola,  who  represented  an  ethical  concep- 
tion of  the  humanities.  The  liberal  arts  and  a 
classical  education  were  for  him  only  a  means  to  an 
ethical  and  religious  end.  The  ancient  classics 
were  for  him  in  the  first  place  the  sources  of  a 
purer  knowledge,  but  they  were  also  the  best  means 
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of  educating  youth  both  by  their  beauty  of  form 

and  by  their  ethical  content.     By  hia  organizing 

activity  in  the  sphere  of  educational 

8.  As  Pro-  institutions  and  by  his  compilations  of 
feasor  and  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  com- 

Pfajlosopher.  mentaries,  Melanchthon  became  the 
foimder  of  the  learned  schools  of 
Evangelical  Germany,  a  combination  of  humanistic 
and  Christian  ideals.  In  philosophy  also  Melanch- 
thon was  the  teacher  of  the  whole  German  Protes- 
tant world.  The  influence  of  his  philosophical 
compendia  ended  only  with  the  rule  of  the  Leibnitz 
WolfiF  school.  He  started  from  scholasticism;  but 
with  the  contempt  of  an  enthusiastic  Humanist 
he  turned  away  from  it  and  came  to  Wittenberg 
with  the  plan  of  editing  the  complete  works  of 
Aristotle.  Under  the  dominating  religious  influence 
of  Luther  his  interest  abated  for  a  time,  but  in  1519 
be  edited  the  "Rhetoric"  and  in  1520  the  "Dia- 
lectic." The  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology  is 
characterized,  according  to  him,  by  the  distinction 
between  law  and  Gospel.  The  former,  as  a  light 
of  nature,  is  ixmate;  it  also  contains  the  elements 
of  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  which,  however, 
have  been  obscured  and.  weakened  by  sin.  There- 
fore, renewed  promulgation  of  the  law  by  revelation 
becsime  necessary  and  was  furnished  in  the  Deca- 
logue; and  all  law,  including  that  in  the  scientific 
form  of  philosophy,  contains  only  demands,  shadow- 
ings;  its  fulfilment  is  given  only  in  the  Gospel,  the 
object  of  certainty  in  theology,  by  which  also  the 
philosophical  elements  of  knowledge— experience, 
principles  of  reason,  and  syllogism — receive  only 
their  final  confirmation.  As  the  law  is  a  divinely 
ordered  pedagogue  that  leads  to  Christ,  philosophy, 
its  interpreter,  is  subject  to  revealed  truth  as  the 
principal  standard  of  opinions  and  life.  Besides 
Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric  "  and  "  Dialectic  "  he  pub- 
lished De  dialeda  Itbri  tv  ( 1 528) ;  Erotemata  dialectices 
(1547);  Liber  de  anima  (1540);  Initia  doctrinm  phy- 
sicce  (1549);   and  EthiccB  dodrina  eUmerUa  (1550). 

There  have  been  preserved  original  portraits  of 
Melanchthon  by  three  famous  painters  of  his  time — 
by  Holbein  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Hannover  (said 
to  be  the  best),  by  DUrer  (made  in  1526),  and  by 
Lukas  Cranach.  Cranach  represented  the  Melanch- 
thon of  later  years,  worn  out,  thin,  and  unsightly, 
but  with  a  mild  and  peaceful  expres- 

9.  Personal  sion  on  a  highly  intellectual  face. 
Appear-  Melanchthon  was  small  and  sbght, 
ance  and    but  of  good  proportions,  and  had  a 

Character,  bright  and  sparkling  eye,  which  kept 
its  color  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  never  in  perfectly  sound  health,  and  managed 
to  perform  as  much  work  as  he  did  only  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
his  great  temperance.  He  set  no  great  value  on 
money  and  possessions;  his  liberality  and  hospitality 
were  often  misused  in  such  a  way  that  his  old 
faithful  Swabian  servant  had  sometimes  difficulty 
in  managing  the  household.  His  domestic  life  was 
happy.  He  called  his  home  **  a  little  church  of 
God,"  always  found  peace  there,  and  showed  a 
tender  solicitude  for  his  wife  and  children.  To  his 
great  astonishment  a  French  scholar  found  him 
rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 


book  in  the  other.  His  noble  soul  showed  itself 
also  in  his  friendship  for  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries; "  there  is  nothing  sweeter  nor  lovelier  than 
mutuid  intercourse  with  friends,"  he  used  to  say. 
His  most  intimate  friend  was  Camerarius,  whom  be 
called  the  half  of  his  soul.  His  extensive  corre- 
spondence was  for  him  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  need 
and  an  enjoyment.  His  letters  form  a  valuable 
commentaiy  on  his  whole  life,  as  he  spoke  out  his 
mind  in  them  more  unreservedly  than  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  public  life.  A  peculiar  example  of  his 
sacrificing  friendship  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  speeches  and  scientific  treatises  for  others, 
permitting  them  to  use  their  own  signature.  But 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  was  ready  to  serve 
and  assist  not  only  his  friends,  but  everybody. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  jealousy,  envy,  slander,  and 
sarcasm.  His  whole  nature  adapted  him  especially 
to  the  intercourse  with  scholars  and  men  of  higher 
rank,  while  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with 
the  people  of  lower  station.  .  He  never  allowed 
himself  or  others  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  nobility, 
honesty,  and  decency.  He  was  very  sincere  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  person,  acknowledging  his 
faults  even  to  opponents  like  Flacius,  and  was 
open  to  the  criticism  even  of  such  as  stood  far  below 
him.  In  his  public  career  he  sought  not  honor  or 
fame,  but  earnestly  endeavored  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  cause  of  truth.  His  humility  and  modesty 
had  their  root  in  his  personal  piety.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  prayer,  daily  meditation  on  the  Word, 
and  attendance  of  public  service.  In  Melanchthon 
is  found  not  a  great,  impressive  personality,  winning 
its  way  by  massive  strength  of  resolution  and 
energy,  but  a  noble  character  which  we  can  not 
study  without  loving  and  respecting. 

Estimates  of  Melanchthon's  character  and  work 
have  imdergone  radical  changes  since  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  theological  standpoint  of  those  seek- 
ing in  the  representative  figures  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  their  champion  or  at  least  their  spirit- 
ual associate.  It  is  said  that  Leonhard 
zo.  His  Hutter  (q.v.),  the  head  of  the  Witten- 
Fame.  berg  theologians  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  disputation,  when  the  author- 
ity of  Melanchthon  was  invoked,  tore  down  his 
picture  from  the  wall,  and  in  sight  of  all  trampled 
it  under  foot.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  few  voices  spoke  a  word  in  his  favor. 
In  1760  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  for  the 
first  time  celebrated,  and  from  that  time  he  began 
to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  After  this  chajoge 
there  was  revived  not  only  the  interest  in  his  person 
and  works,  but  even  the  defects  of  his  rationalism 
and  unionism  were  defended.  Recently,  however, 
these  defects  have  been  looked  upon  again  in  their 
true  light.  The  celebration  of  his  four  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1897  referred  on  the  whole  more  to  the 
humanist  than  to  the  theologian;  but  a  just  opinion 
will  not  ignore  that  Melanchthon  rendered  great  serv- 
ices both  to  the  Church  and  to  theology  by  his  re- 
form of  himoanistic  education.  For  later  followers 
and  their  doctrines  see  Philippistb.    (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuooraprt:    The   Opera   of  Melanchthon,  incomplete, 
Kppwnd  in  4  parte,  Baael,  1641;  ed.  C.  Feuoer,  4  parte, 
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Wittenberg.  1562-64,  in  5  parts,  ib.  1601.  and  in  CA, 
vols,  i.-xxriii.  The  SupplemetUa  M  danehihoniana  to  be 
publiahed  in  parts,  Leipeic,  1910  aqq..  will  include  the 
works  not  published  in  CR.  The  Loci  in  its  early  form, 
ed.  G.  L.  Plitt  and  T.  Kolde.  appeared  Leipsio,  1900.  The 
early  Vita  by  J.  Camerariiis  was  Issued.  Leipsic.  1566,  ed. 
A.  F.  Neander,  Berlin,  1841.  The  most  ezhaustire  life  is  by 
K.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  1861,  and  the  best  in  English  is 
by  J.  W.  Richard.  New  York,  1898.  Other  Uyes  are  by 
F.  A.  Ck>x,  London,  1835:  C.  F.  Ledderhose,  Heidelberg, 
1847,  Eng.  tnmsl.,  Philadelphia,  1854;  G.  A.  Ritter.  Berlin, 
I860:  R.  Sohaefer.  Giiteraloh,  1894;  G.  Ellinger.  Berlin, 
1902;  G.  KrOger,  Halle,  1906.  On  Melanchthon's  theology 
and  ethics  consult:  F.  GaUe,  Verauek  einer  Charaktarutik 
M^lanehOumM  aU  Theologen,  HaUe,  1840;  Herrlinger,  Die 
ThaotoffU  MelandUhont,  Gotha.  1879;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die 
Arbeiten  Melanehihona  im  Otbieie  der  Moral,  Leipsic,  1884; 
F.  Kdltssch,  MOantkOuma  phUMophtMehe  Ethik,  Freiburg. 
1889;  W.  H.  Rule,  Spirit  of  the  R^ormatitm;  Melandithon, 
London,  1856;  C.  L.  T.  Henke.  Da9  VerhOUniaB  Luthen 
und  MelanchtKona  tu  einander,  Marburg.  I860;  C.  Pansoh, 
Melanchthon  dU  SchtUmann^  Eutin,  1868;  A.  Richter.  Af  •- 
lanehthon»  Verdieruts  urn  den  philoeopkieehen  UntenicHt, 
Leipsic.  1870;  T.Brieger,  Die  Torgauer  Aritkel,  ib.  1888; 
K.  Hartfelder,  P.  Melanchthon  ale  Pracepior  Oermanim, 
Berlin,  1889;  W.  Bomemann,  Melanchthon  ale  Schul- 
tnann.  Msgdeburg.  1897;  J.  Haussleiter,  Aue  der  SchtUe 
Melanehihone,  Greifswald,  1897  (on  his  disputations); 
K.  Sell.  Melanchthon  und  die  deuteehe  Reformation  hie 
16S1,  Halle.  1897;  P.  Tschackert.  MelandUhone  Bildunge- 
ideate,  GOttingen,  1897;  W.  Walther.  Melanchthon  alt 
Retter  dee  toieeenechafaiehee  Sinnee,  Leipsic,  1897;  G. 
Kawentu,  Die  Vereuehe,  Melanchthon  gur  kathoUedien 
Kirche  eurUekeufUhren,  Halle.  1902;  Cambridge  Modem 
Hietory,  vol.  ii.,  passim,  London  and  New  York,  1904;  W. 
H.  Woodward,  Studiee  in  Education  during  the  Renaieeanee, 
New  York,  1907;  and,  in  general,  works  on  the  Reforma- 
tion as  well  as  thoee  which  deal  with  the  other  leaden  of 
that  movement  in  Germany,  especially  with  Luther. 

H£LCHIADES,mel-oai'a-d!z(MILTIADES):  Pope 
310-314.  According  to  the  Catalogua  Liberianua 
he  was  made  bishop  in  311,  but  this  contra- 
dicts its  own  dates  for  his  death  and  the  length  of 
his  pontificate.  The  Liber  pontificeUia  says  that  he 
was  an  African  by  birth.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  De  Rossi  thought  he 
had  discovered  his  grave  to  the  right  of  the  old 
burial-vault  of  the  popes.  In  his  time  fall  the 
edict  of  toleration  by  Galerius,  the  conquest  of 
Rome  by  Constantine,  and  the  edict  of  toleration 
by  Constantino  and  Lidnius.  Constantino  wrote  to 
him  from  Gaul  entrusting  the  decision  in  the 
Donatist  question  to  him  and  other  bishops  (cf. 
Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  X.,  v.,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
i.  p.  381),  and  he  held  a  synod  in  consequence 
(Oct.  2,  313}  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Fausta 
on  the  Lateran.  Its  proceedings  and  decision 
against  Donatus  and  in  favor  of  Csecilianus  are 
reported  by  Optatus  (De  echigmaU  DonatiaUjorum, 
I.,  xzii.  sqq.).  (A.  Habnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  lAber  ponOflealie,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH, 
OeeL  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  46;  Jaff^.  Regeeta,  i.  28.  ii. 
732;  DCB,  in.  917-919  (detaUed);  B.  Platina,  lAvee  of 
the  Popee,  i.  67,  London,  n.d.;  Milman,  LaHn  Chrietian^ 
ity,  i.  94;  Bower,  Popee,  i.  41-45;  KL,  riii.  1623-25. 

MELCHITES,  mel'choits:  The  name  given  to 
the  orthodox  Christians  in  the  Roman  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  It  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  Monophysites,  and, 
being  derived  from  melek,  ''king/'  connoted 
their  fidelity  to  emperor  and  pope,  on  account  of 
which  they  received  harsher  treatment  from  the 
Arabs  tban  did  the  Monophysites. 


MELCHIZEDEKy    mel-kis'e-dek:    The    kin^    of 
Salem  and  priest  of  El-elyon  who  met  Abraham 
when  returning  from  his  victory  over  the  united 
kings  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  brought  him  bread 
and  wine,  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  El-elyon,  and 
received  tithes  from  him.    He  is  mentioned  also  in 
an  obscure  passage,  Ps.  ex.  4,  and  in  Heb.  v.— vii. 
The  data  given  in  these  Biblical  passages  -were 
developed   in  patristic  and  pseudepigraphical  lit- 
erature, but  without  the  addition  of  any  histor- 
ical material.    The  representation  in  Gen.  xiv.  is 
noteworthy  in  that,  while  in  general  the  Canaanites 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  regarded  as  typically 
heathen,  in  this  passage  a  Canaanite  prince    is 
represented   as   a  worshiper  and    priest    of    the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  the  God   of 
Abraham,  while  Abraham  gives  tithes  to  Melchi^ 
edek  in  recognition  of  these  facts.    The  discrepancy 
between  these  two  views 'is  one  of  which  the  narra- 
tor is  entirely  unconscious.    Historical  elements  in- 
volved are   that   a  Canaanitic    deity   Eliaun   ho 
hypsittaa  ("  Elyon  the  highest  '0  is  mentioned  by 
Philo  of  BybloB  (Eusebius,  PreparaHo  evangdica, 
I.,  X.  11,    Eng.   transl.  by  E.  H.  GiflFord,  i.  36, 
Chcford,  1903),  while  the  last  element  of  the  name 
Melchizedek  is  a  Phenician  god-name,  ^idi^  (W. 
Baudissin,    Sludien   zur    semUiachen    Rdigionsge- 
echichU,  i.  15,  Leipsic,  1876).    This  still  leaves  the 
monotheism    of   Melchizedek    unexplained,    since 
that  of  the  nomadic  Jethro  is  not  parallel.     An 
important  datum  in  the  narrative  is  that  Melchi^- 
edek  was  king  of  Salem.     Salem  has  been  identified 
with  a  place  of  the  same  name  eight  Roman  miles 
south  of  Scythopolis,  and  with  the  Salim  of  John 
iii.  23  and  the  Salem  of  Judith  iv.  4.    But  these 
were  places  of  minor  importance,  while  in  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
2  Jerusalem  is  called  Salem,  in  Josh.  x.  1  an  Adon- 
izedek  (a  name  formed  like  Melchisedek)  is  called 
king  of  Jersualem,  and  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
(q.v.)  "  Urusalim  "  appears  as  the  common  name 
about  1400  B.C.  for  the  city  which  appears  in  the 
David  narrative  as  Jebus.    So  probably  here. 

With  reference  to  the  historicity  of  the  Mel- 
chisedek  episode  many  scholars  hold  that  verses 
18-20  seem  to  be  interpolated  and  that  verse  21 
continues  the  narrative  in  verse  17.  The  matter  of 
the  tithes  is  difficult  to  understand,  whether 
regarded  as  taken  from  the  booty  or  from  Abraham's 
own  property.  Similarly,  the  last  part  of  verse  22, 
after  "Lord,"  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  compiler  used  material  from 
various  sources,  that  he  was  not  interested  particu- 
larly in  the  historicity  of  the  matter,  since  for  him 
the  importance  lay  in  the  significance  of  Melchiz- 
edek  as  the  incarnation  of  an  idea  which  finds 
expression  in  the  giving  of  a  tenth  by  the  patriarch. 
Putting  together  the  facts  that  the  name  "  Salem  " 
occurs  in  the  late  psahn  Ixxvi.,  that  Ps.  ex.  is 
Maccabean,  that  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
"Urusalim"  in  the  time  of  the  Amama  Tablets, 
and  that  the  Maccabees  were  called  "  priests  of  the 
most  high  God,"  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  the  representation  of  the  text  is  a  late  creation 
to  exalt  the  high  priests  of  Jerusalem.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  idea  of  a  Canaanitic  personage 
is  not  natural  for  that  period.    The  narrative  is 
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best  explained  as  an  early  remainder  of  a  story  of 
the  historical  environment  of  which  nothing  is  now 
known,    and  this  largely  because  of  the  purely 
reli^ouB  interest  of  tlue  compiler.        (F.  Buhl.) 
Bibuoobapht:    H.  E.  Ryle,  Early  NarraHvea  cf  GenetU, 
London.  1802;  RABch,  in  TSK,  1885.  pp.  321  aqq.;  A.  H. 
Sayoe,  "  Highgr  Criiidmit  '*  and  <ft«  Monumenta,  London, 
1894  (to  be  used  with  caution);   F.  Hommel,  Ancient  He- 
brew TradUion$  a»  lUuebrated  6y  <ft«  Monumenta^  ib.  1897; 
DB,  iU.  335;   EB,  iii.  3014-16;    JB,  viii.  450;    the  oom- 
mentariee  on  Genesis;   the  pertinent  aeetiona  in  works  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  particularly  Kittel's.    The  Expoei- 
tory  Timee,  Yols.  vii.-viii.,  contains  a  series  of  pertinent 
artieles  by  Sayce  and  Hommel. 

MELDENIUS,  RUPERTUS:    The  pseudonym  of 
a  German  Lutheran   theologian  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  wrote  a  small  tract  in 
Latin,  admonishing  theologians  in  their  disputes 
not  to  f  oiget  moderation  and  love.     His  tract  bore 
the  title:     Paranena  votivd  pro  pace  ecdesia  ad 
iheologoa  AugtutancB   confeasumia  audore  Ruperto 
Meldenio  Theologo  [Rottenburg,  1626].    The  con- 
tents indicate  that  it  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Johann  Amdt  (q.v.;  d.  1621),  when  there  was 
a  renewal  of  controversy  over  his  orthodoxy.    From 
the  tenor  of  the  closing  words:    "  In  a  word,  were 
'we  to  observe  unity  in   essentials,  liberty  in  in- 
cidentals, and  in  all  things   charity,    our  affairs 
would  be   certainly  in  a  most  happy  situation," 
Ltticke    (see  bibliography)    inferred  the  author  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  phrase    In  ne- 
cessariia    unitas,    in   nan    neceaaariis   liberUu,    in 
tUrisque  (or,  in  omnibua)  cariias.    The  pseudonym 
"  Rupertus  Meldenius  "  resulted  from  transposing 
the  letters   of.  Petrus  Meuderlinus,  the  Latinized 
name  of  Peter  Meiderlin   (b.  at   Oberacker,  near 
Maulbronn,   26   m.  n.w.  of  Heidelberg,  in   1582; 
d.  at  Augsbux^,    1651),  ephor  of  St.   Anne's  in 
Augsburg,    1612-50.     Meiderlin,  in   F.  A.  Veith's 
BiUiotheca  Augustana  (12  vols.,   Augsbuig,  1785- 
96),  is  mentioned  as  author  of  the  Parceneaia,  hence 
Meiderlin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  phrase  in  question,  since  so  far  as  is  known 
it  occurs  nowhere  any  earlier  than  in  his  tract. 
All  else  known  of  him  is  eminently  in  accord  with 
that  utterance,  as  with  the  sentiments  manifested 
in  the  Porcenem.      Richard  Baxter  (q.v.)  refers  to 
the  phrase  in  his  treatise:  The  True  and  Only  Way 
of  Concord  of  all  the  Chriatian  Chttrchea  (1680),  and 
speaks  of  the  same  as  "  the  Pacificator's  old  and 
despised  words."  Carl  Beetheau. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  LQoke,  Ueber  daa  AUer,  den  Ver/aaaer, 
die  urtprUnifUehe  Form  und  den  wahren  Sinn  dee  kircK- 
liehen  Friedenepruehee  In  neceaeariia  unitaat  etc.,  Q6tn 
tingen,  1860;  idem,  in  TSK,  1851,  pp.  005-038;  L.  Bauer, 
M.  Paler  MeideHin,  Augsbuiv,  1006;  ADB,  xzi.  203. 

MELETinS,  me-lf'shi-us,  OF  ANTIOCH  kSD  THE 
MELETIAN  SCHISM. 

Personal  History  of  Meletiua  ({  1). 
Origin  of  the  Schism  (S  2). 
Strengthening  of  Meletiua'  PoriUon  (S  3). 
Continuance  of  Schism  after  hie  Death  ({  4). 

In  his  personal  history  Meletius  forms  a  curious 
complement  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.)i  having 
come  into  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  esteem 
which  has  been  withdrawn  from  Eustathius.  He 
was  spoken  of  in  Rom^  as  an  Arian  9s  late  as  377, 


and  his  first  deposition  was  inflicted  on  him,  accord- 
ing to  Philostorgius  (v.  5),  after  conviction  of  perjury, 

according  to  the  Chronicon  paachale 

z.  Personal  (362  a.d.)  '' for  godlessness  and  other 

History  of  evil  deeds ";  wl^e  to-day  he  is  reck- 

Meletius.    oned  as  a  saint  by  both  the  Roman 

and  the  Greek  Churches.  It  might  be 
thought  that  this  reversal  of  judgment  was  due 
merely  to  ecclesiastical  policy,  if  our  knowledge  of 
his  virtues  were  confined  to  the  letters  of  Basil 
and  the  pulpit  rhetoric  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  "  Fu- 
neral Oration  on  Meletius,"  NPNF,  2  ser.,  v.  514 
sqq.)  and  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  S.  Mdetium),  But 
fortunately  this  hypothesis  is  ruled  out  by  the 
honorable  acknowledgment  made  by  Epiphanius 
about  376  {Hcer,  Ixziii.  35)  in  favor  of  Meletius,  with 
whom  he  had  little  dogmatic  or  partisan  sympathy. 
It  is  clear  that  Meletius  must  have  been  a  man  of 
ascetic  strictness  of  life  and  generally  upright  and 
amiable  character,  and  honored  as  such  widely. 
He  was  bom  at  Melitene  in  the  province  of  Armenia 
Minor,  held  property  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
province  at  Getasa,  and  had  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion. He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  soon 
after  357  as  an  adherent  of  the  compromise  policy 
of  Acadus,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Homoiou- 
sians  Basil  of  Ancyra,  George  of  Laodicea,  and 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste;  and  when  the  last-named 
was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  Melitene  (probably 
358)  he  became  his  successor.  Possibly  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  followers  of  Eustathius, 
he  resigned  lus  bbhopric  and  retired  to  Bercea, 
then,  according  to  Socrates  {Hiat,  ecd,  II.,  xliv., 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  73),  attended  the  synod  of  Seleucia 
in  the  autumn  of  359  and  subscribed  an  Acacian 
confession.  Even  after  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
in  the  spring  of  360,  unfavorable  as  it  was  to  the 
Homoiousians,  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  court  party;  and  when  Eudoxius  of  Antioch 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Jan.  27, 
360)  he  was  chosen  for  the  vacant  bishopric.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Antioch  when  he 
took  possession  of  lus  new  see  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  but  he  had  occupied  it  only  a  month  when  he 
lost  it.  The  cause  is  not  certain,  but  the  old  tradition 
asserts  that  his  theological  attitude  disappointed 
the  party  with  which  he  had  been  acting.  Epipha- 
nius indicates,  and  the  orthodox  historians  of  the 
fifth  century  say  positively,  that  the  special  cause 
was  a  sermon,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  embittered 
the  opposite  party.  It  was  preached  in  the  empe- 
ror's presence  and  by  his  command  on  Prov.  viii.  22, 
after  Acacius  and  a  certain  George,  probably  George 
of  Alexandria,  not  of  Laodicea,  had  already  dis- 
coursed on  the  same  text.  But  this  was  scarcely 
the  cause  of  his  deposition;  the  most  decisive 
evidence  against  the  tradition  is  the  sermon  itself, 
still  extant  (in  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  Ixxiii.  29-33), 
which,  while  not  Arian,  is  certainly  not  Homoousian 
nor  even  Homoiousian,  but  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Homoian  court  bishop  who 
was  not  a  crypto-Arian.  The  conclusion  which 
best  satisfies  the  conflicting  authorities  is  that  the 
first  expulsion  of  Meletius  was  not  on  dogmatic 
grounds,  but  caused  rather  by  some  action  of  his 
which  embittered  opponents  could  construe  as  ille^aL 
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But  the  origin  of  the  orthodox  tradition  and  the 

bearing  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Meletius  would 

be  alike  inexplicable  if  he  had  not,  before  he  left 

Antioch  for  his  home,  given  a  decided  anti-Arian 

impulse    to    those    whom    he    could 

2.  Origin  influence.  The  most  logical  interpre- 
of  the      tation  of  the  accounts  is  that  when  he 

Schism,  was  replaced  by  Euzoius,  an  open 
Arian,  he  warned  his  followers  to  hold 
no  communion  with  this  man.  Part  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  church  followed  this  admonition,  and  a  state 
of  schism  was  created.  The  Meletian  party  were 
not  the  only  anti-Arians  in  Antioch.  Ever  since 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius  in  330,  there  had  been 
a  small  Eustathian  party  there,  whose  leader  at 
this  time  was  the  presbyter  Paulinus.  Taking  the 
homoaunoa  of  the  Nioene  creed  in  the  sense  of 
mid  hypostasis  i  ousia,  they  considered  the  Meletian 
use  of  treis  kypostaseis  as  Arian;  and  thus,  although 
the  Meletians  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  accept 
the  honuxmsios  as  the  later  "young  Nioene  "party 
held  it,  the  two  groups  were  unable  to  act  together. 
The  accession  of  Julian  made  it  possible  for  Mele- 
tius, as  for  Athanasius,  to  return  to  his  see,  but  he 
had  apparently  not  availed  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion when  the  synod  of  Alexandria  met  in  the 
spring  of  362.  It  sent  Eusebius  of  Veroelli  and 
Asterius  of  Petra  to  Antioch  to  arrange  a  basis 
of  agreement;  but  their  task  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  Lucifer  of  Calaris  arrived 
before  them  and  consecrated  Paulinus  as  bishop. 
There  were  then  three  claimants  for  the  see;  and  the 
continued  antagonism  between  Eustathians  and 
Meletians  may  be  partly  understood  from  the  fact 
that  when  (363)  Meletius,  with  a  synod  at  Antioch, 
accepted  the  homoousios  in  the  sense  of  homoios 
kaV  ousian  and  condemned  the  view  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creature,  the  decree  of  the  synod  was 
signed  also  by  a  man  so  suspected  by  the  whole 
Nicene  party  as  Acacius.  The  Eustathians  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  synodal  decree  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  Nicene  faith;  Athanasius  recognized  Pauli- 
nus, and  when  he  came  to  Antioch  in  the  end  of 
363  held  communion  with  him  alone.  When  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365  banished  anew  from  Antioch 
all  who  had  been  exiled  under  Constantine,  Meletius 
was  again  driven  out,  to  return  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, taking  advantage  of  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time,  in  367.  A  third  exile  began  when 
Valens  visited  the  East  in  the  winter  of  371-372, 
and  lasted  until  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378) 
completely  changed  the  situation.  During  this 
third  exile  Euzoius  died  (376),  but  he  was  inmiedi- 
ately  succeeded  by  another  Homoian,  the  Thracian 
Dorotheus,  and  the  threefold  schism  continued 
until  Dorotheus  was  expelled  by  the  government 
in  380.  In  fact,  there  was  even  a  fourth  claimant 
after  375,  in  which  year  Vitalius,  a  former  adherent 
of  Paulinus  and  then  converted  to  Apollinarianism, 
was  consecrated  by  Apollinaris;  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  traceable  in  the  time  of  Sozomen  {Hist. 
ecd„  VI.,  XXV.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  362). 

Between  his  second  return  and  his  third  exile 
Meletius  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Basil  of 
Cssarea,  to  whose  view  of  him  he  owes  the  high 
poeitioQ  which  he  takes  in  the  traditions  of  the 


"  young  Nioene  "  party.    Through  Basil  his  por- 
tion in  the  controversies  of  the  moment  became    a 
decisive  one.  The  West,  like  Athanasius,  had  reoois-' 
nized    Paulinus,    whom   the   "  youn^ 
3.  Strength-  Nioene  "  party  suspected,  as  they  did 
ening  of    the  entire    "  Old    Nicene "    view,   of 
Mdetius'    SabeUian  or  Marcellian  tendencies.   Tbe 
Position,    recognition  of  Meletius  in  the   West, 
thus  became   an   object   of   primary 
importance   for   the   young   Nicene   party.      Bixt 
though   the   negotiations   brought   tbem   a    little 
closer  to  the  West,  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
for  Meletius  than  that  the  western  bishops  recog- 
nized the  orthodoxy  of  Meletius,  saving  the  rights 
of  Paulinus,  and  recommended  an  agreement  wfaich 
would  at  least  provide  against  the  continuance  <i€ 
the  schism  on  the  death  of  either.    The  renown  of 
Meletius  in  the  East,  however,  was  all  the  more 
increased  by  this,   and  when  he   returned   from 
Armenia  to  Antioch  in  379  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  eastern  orthodox  leaders.    Under  his 
presidency  assembled   in  Antioch  (Sept.  or  Oct., 
379)   a   synod    attended    by   153  bishops  which 
attested   the  doctrinal  imity  between   East    and 
West.     He  had  a  hand  in  the  appointment   of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
and  presided  over  the  ecumenical  coimdl  of  381, 
being  singled  out  for  special  favor  by  Theodosius, 
the  new  ruler  of  the  East.    He  died,  however,  soon 
after  the  council  began  its  work. 

The  schism  would  soon  have  been  ended  if  the 
Meletians  of  Antioch  and  the  ''  young  Nicene  " 
party  in  general  would  have  acknowledged  Pauli- 
nus, as  Gregory  Nazianzen  warmly  urged  at    the 
council  of  Constantinople.    But  his  appeal  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  and  the  schism  was  perpetuated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Flavian.   The  West  regarded 
4.  Contin-  his  position  as  wholly  indefensible;    a 
uance  of    synod   held    in    Milan    (381)    under 
Schism     Ambrose's     presidency      pronounced 
after  His    strongly  against    him,    and  another 
Death,      in  Rome  (382)  excommunicated  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus  and  Acacius  of  Bercea 
who  had  consecrated  him.    Theodosius,  who  was 
anxious  for  an  agreement  between  East  and  West, 
apparently  did  not  approve  the  new  election.    On 
the  death  of  Paulinus  (c.  388)   the  Eustathians 
elected  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  who  was 
recognized  scarcely  anywhere  outside  of  Antioch, 
and  toward   whom  the  West  assiuned  a  friendly 
but  non-committal  attitude.     Theodosius  had   a 
synod  called  at  Capua  in  the  winter  of  391-392  to 
decide  the  controversy.    This  gathering  committed 
the  question  as  between  Flavian  and  Evagrius  to 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
hitherto  neutral.     Flavian  won  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  and  made  a  successful  protest  against 
any  investigation  of  his  title;    and  when  Evagrius 
died  (c.  393)  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  election 
of  another  contestant.    The  Eustathians,  however, 
still    maintained    their   schismatic   attitude,    and 
•  Flavian  was  not  recognized  by  Rome  or  Alexandria. 
Peace  was  finally  made  by  the  efforts  of  Ctuysostom, 
himself  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  on  his  consecration 
as  bishop  of  Constantinople  (Feb.  26,  398)  induced 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  to  plead  for  Flavian  at 
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Xt.oine.  The  diniinwhing  Eustathian  party  gradually 
yielded  to  Flavian,  although  they  finally  disap- 
peared only  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  second 
from  Flavian,  eighty-five  years  after  the  out- 
break of  the  schism,  or  in  the  year  415.     See 

X>AJtfA8UB  I.  (F.   LOOFB.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  souroes  hayie  already  been  indicated  in 
the  text.  Consult:  C.  W.  F.  Waleh,  Historie  der  Ktt- 
sersMn,  iy.  410-502.  Leipeio,  1768;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dtetion- 
ary  <4  SeeU,  HerettM,  pp.  306-308,  Philadelphia,  1874; 
!Neander,  ChrUtian  Churck,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengetdiidUe,  i.  726  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  275  sqq.; 
SchaflF,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  372-374;  Harnaek,  Dogma, 
irol.  iy.  passim;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aaeria,  v.  5-12,  and  con- 
sult Index;  DCB,  iii.  891-^03;  KL,  yiu.  1221-34. 

MELETIUS  OF  LTCOPOLIS:    Originator  of  the 
so-called  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt;  d.  at  Lyco- 
polis  between  325  and  326.    One  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  Meletian  schism  is  contained 
in   HistOTxa  fragmerdum  de  achismate  MeleHanOf  a 
fragment  of  an  Alexandrian  church  history.   During 
the  persecution  of  Christians  in  Lower  Egypt,  this 
source  relates,  four  bishops,    Phileas  of   Thmuis, 
Hesychius,  Pachomius,  and  Theodore,  whose  sees 
"were   in   the   neighborhood   of  Alexandria,    were 
removed   from   their  congregations   and   held   in 
prison   in   Alexandria,    expecting   martyrdom   or 
deportation.     The  spiritual  care  of  the  forsaken 
congregations  lay  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  bishops 
and  preachers  who  did  not  always  perform  their 
duty.     Even  Alexandria  was  without  a  spiritual 
head,  since  Peter  had  forsaken  his  city.    In  this 
time  of  distress  there  was  only  one  man  who  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Bishop  Meletius  of 
Lycopolis.       He   not    only   traveled   among   the 
suffering  congregations,  but  at  their  request  insti- 
tuted new  bishops.    This  action,  however,  was  not 
consonant  with  the  tradition  of  the  church,  both 
because  no  bishop  had  been  allowed  to  take  over 
duties  in  another  see,  and  because  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  had  for  some  time  claimed  to  be  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  province.    Thus  the  attitude 
of  Meletius  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  make 
himself  the  ecclesiastical  primate  of  E^gypt.    As  it 
was  afterward  learned  with  certainty  that  the  four 
imprisoned  bishops  were  still  alive,  there  developed 
in  the  congregations  a  party  wbich  looked  upon 
them  as  still  their  legitimate  heads.    The  bishops 
related  the  events  to   Peter  of  Alexandria  and 
complained,  but  Meletius  neither  excused  himself 
nor  did  he  seek  confirmation  of  his  acts  from  the 
metropolitan.    He  even  dared  to  enter  Alexandria 
and  to  interfere  with  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  he 
found  the  city  still  forsaken  by  its  bishop.    He  ex- 
communicated two  presbyters  and  ordained  two 
others  in  their  place,  thus  again  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  another  diocese.    As  a  consequence  Peter 
excommunicated  him. 

According  to  another  source  concerning  the  begin- 
nings of  Meletianism,  found  in  Epiphanius  {Hcbt. 
Ixviii.),'  Peter  was  imprisoned  in  Alexandria  together 
with  Meletius  and  many  other  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  persecution  had  aheady  lasted  for  some  time; 
a  number  of  Christians  had  become  martyrs,  others 
had  bought  their  release  from  prison  by  sacrifice, 
thus  excluding  themsolves  from  the  Church,  but  they 
repented  afterward  and  endeavored  to  be  received 
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again  into  the  Church  through  the  mediation  of 
the  martyrs.  The  party  of  the  martyrs,  headed 
by  Meletius,  showed  a  hesitating  attitude,  at  least 
for  the  time  of  persecution,  while  another  party 
headed  by  Peter  advocated  an  immediate  rehabil- 
itation. In  this  way  the  Meletian  schism  originated. 
Meletius  together  with  his  adherents  founded  the 
"  Church  of  the  martyrs."  After  the  return  from 
his  deportation  to  the  copper  mines  of  Phaino  in 
Arabia,  he  did  not  reoccupy  his  episcopal  seat  in 
Lycopolis,  but  remained  in  Alexandria  as  head  of 
his  own  church  which  regarded  itself  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  strict 
commimity  of  pure  Christians.  The  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  communion 
with  the  Meletians,  because  Peter  had  excluded 
Meletius.  Owing  to  the  friendly  relation  of  the 
Meletians  to  the  episcopate  of  Alexandria,  they 
received  a  favorable  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  NicsBa,  especially  as  the 
latter  hoped  to  hinder  in  this  way  an  alUance  of 
Meletianism  with  Arianism.  A  document  of  the 
council  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  asked 
Meletius  to  return  to  Lycopolis  as  bishop,  but 
without  the  right  of  ordination.  The  clericals  of 
his  community  were  to  be  consecrated  anew,  and 
acknowledged  in  their  order,  but  always  as  ranking 
below  the  Catholic  clerics,  and  in  order  to  suppress 
all  aspirations  of  the  episcopal  seat  of  Lycopolis 
to  the  primacy  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alexan- 
dria over  all  Egypt  were  expressly  acknowledged. 
The  Meletian  party  comprised  twenty-nine  bishops 
in  Egypt,  and  four  presbyters,  three  deacons,  and  a 
military  chaplain  in  Alexandria.  Meletius  accepted 
the  decree  of  the  synod,  delivered  his  churches  to 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  returned  to  Lycopolis. 
But  there  took  place  a  rapid  change  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  Meletians.  The  successor  of  Meletius  led  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Meletians, 
in  other  words,  the  annulment  of  the  decree  of 
Nicsea.  As  they  were  not  admitted,  they  entered 
into  connection  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  suc- 
cessfully advocated  their  cause  before  the  emperor, 
thus  obtaining  sanction  for  the  union  between 
Meletianism  and  Arianism.  (H.  Achelib.) 

Bibliogbapht:  The  "  Fraipnent "  cited  in  the  text  is  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  Reliquia  aaera,  iv.  91  sqq.,  Oxford,  1848, 
and  in  MPO,  x.  1565  sqq.,  xviii.  509-510.  Consult  on 
these  Hefele,  ConciliengtackUhU,  i.,  %  40  (same  in  the 
Eng.  tntnsl.).  Other  sources  are:  Athanaidus,  "  Apology 
against  the  Arians,"  SS  11,  59,  and  his  "  Letter  to  the 
Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,"  chap,  xxii.;  Socrates,  HiML 
eccL,  i.  6,  9;  Sosomen,  HiaL  ecd.,  i.  24,  u.  18,  21,  23; 
Theodoret,  Hiat,  eccL  Consult:  DCB,  ii.  890-891;  KL, 
viii.  1221  sqq. 

MELETinS  PE6AS:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  b.  about  1540;  d.  at  Alex- 
andria, 1601  or  1602.  He  studied  at  Padua,  was 
employed  about  1575  at  the  courts  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  and  ascended 
the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  1590.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  "  Miscellanies,"  printed 
in  the  *'  Book  of  Joy  "  of  the  Patriarch  Dositheos  of 
Jerusalem  (pp.  553-604  [Bucharest],  1705).  It 
treats  of  the  true  church  and  attacks  at  the  same 
time  the  primacy  of  the  pope.    Against  Borne  were 
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directed  also  "  An  Orthodox  Christian  Discourse  " 
(Vihia,  1596)  and  "The  Orthodox  Doctrine" 
(1769).  Meletius  influenced  the  confessional  strug- 
gles in  Poland  by  a  number  of  dogmatic  epistles, 
one  to  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  one  to  Bishop 
Hypatius  Potei  of  Vladimir  and  Brest,  and  a 
nimiber  of  letters  which  were  published  by  Niko- 
demos  Metaxas,  "  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters "  (Constantinople,  1627). 
Against  the  Jews  he  wrote,  "  Apology  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Addressed  to  the  Jews  *'  (Greek  and 
Slavonic,  Lembei^,  1593)  [in  catalogue  of  British 
Museum,  ascribed  to  another  Meletius].  The 
important  part  which  he  took  in  the  synod  of 
1593  in  Constantinople  shows  that  he  was  active 
also  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  his 
church.  (Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  scattered  references  are  collected  in 
P.  Meyer,  Die  theologxKhe  Litteratur  der  griechitehen  Kirche 
im  16,  Jakrhundert,  pp.  63-54,  Leipsie,  1899. 

MELETIUS  SYRI6US:  Greek  theologian;  b.  at 
Candia  1586;  d.  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1664.  He  studied  in  Padua  and  became 
monk  in  a  monastery  of  Crete  whence  he  was  soon 
expelled  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the  Catholics. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Alexandria  he  turned  in  1630 
to  Constantinople  where  he  received  a  position  as 
teacher  of  theology.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.).  In  1642  he  cooperated  at  the 
synod  of  Jassy  in  drawing  up  the  orthodox  creed 
and  wrote  its  Greek  translation.  In  1644  he  was 
banished  from  Constantinople  by  Patriarch  Par- 
thenioB  the  Elder,  because  he  had  hindered  the 
circulation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek  by  Maximos  Kalliupolites.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Parthenios  in  1651  could  he  safely 
remain  in  Constantinople.  The  only  one  of  his 
works  which  has  been  published  is  the  "  Refutation 
of  the  Calvinistic  Articles  and  Questions  of  Cyril 
Lucar  "  (Bucharest,  1690).  (Philipp  Meter.) 
Bibliography:  £.  Legrand,  Biblioorapkie  helUnique,  ii. 
470-472,  Paris,  1894;  £.  a  Schelstrate,  Acta  orienlaltM 
ecelaia  eontra  LuOiari  hetntifn,  i.  393  sqq.,  Rome,  1739. 

MELITO:  Bishop  of  Sardis.  He  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180).  Of  his 
numerous  works  in  most  cases  only  the  titles  are 
known  from  a  list  of  Eusebius  probably  copied 
from  a  collection  in  the  library  of  Caesarea.  The 
list  is  as  follows  (NPNF,  i.  203  sqq.) :  two  books 
"  On  the  Passover  ";  "  On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and 
the  Prophets";  "On  the  Church";  "On  the  Lord's 
Day  ";  "  On  the  Faith  of  Man  ";"  On  [his]  Creation  "; 
"On  the  Obedience  of  Faith";  "On  the  Senses"; 
"On  Soul  and  Body";  "On  Baptism";  "On 
Truth  ";  "  On  Faith  ";  "  On  the  Birth  of  Christ  "; 
"  On  Prophecy";  "  On  Hospitality";  "  The  Key"; 
'*  On  the  Devil";  "  On  the  Apocalypse  of  John"; 
"  On  the  Corporeality  of  God  ";  "  Apology  to 
Antoninus  ";  "  Selections  ";  and  perhaps  a  work 
"  On  the  Suffering  of  Christ."  There  are  extant 
only  remnants  of  the  "  Selections,"  of  the  "  Apol- 
pgy,"  and  the  works  "  On  Baptism  "  and  "  On  the 
Passover."  The  Greek  fragments  edited  by  Ana- 
stasius  Sinaita  are  quoted  under  titles  not  mentioned 
by  Eusebius.  There  are  also  some  Sjrriac  fragments 
which   undoubtedly  go   back  to   indirect   Greek 


tradition,  for  probably  the  Syriac  Church  never 
possessed  his  works  complete.    Of  the  works  fab&ly 
ascribed  to  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Synae 
Apology,   which  can  not   be  identical  with    tlie 
Apology  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  for  the  sentences 
quoted  from  it  are  not  found  in  the  other,  but  most^ 
probably,  as  Noldeke  has  explained,  was  a  Syria^c 
original  work.     Under  the  name  of  Melito,  Pitr& 
published  a  Latin  "  Key  to  the  Scripture  "  whicti 
he  considered  a  compilation  from  the  "  Key  "  of 
Melito;    but  Steitz  and   others   have   pro^^    its 
spuriousness.    From  the  scantiness  of  the  materiii.1 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  justly  Melito's  importance 
for  the  history  of  church  and  doctrine.     The  titles 
of  his  works  show  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
dogmatical  questions  of  his  time  and  participated 
in  the  Paschal  controversies  which  preceded   the 
great    schism    over    Easter.      He    was    probably 
interested  in  Montanism,  as  appears  from  titles 
like  "  On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and  the  Prophets," 
"On  the  Church,"  or  "On  Prophecy,"  yet    he 
can  not  be  called  a  Montamst  (A.  Schwegler,  Af  on- 
ianismus,  p.  223,  Anm.  5,  Tubingen,  1841);      for 
the  manner  in  which  TertuUian  wrote  of  him  is 
against  such  an  assumption.    His  attitude  in  this 
matter  can  be  understood  if  he  is  compared  with 
Irenseus,  whom  he  resembled  also  in  other  ways. 
His  moral  strictness,  which  made  him  a  celibate, 
and  his  high  regard  for  prophecy  and  spiritual 
matters  explain  his  close  relation  to  Montanism, 
and  still  more  make  clear  its  spread;  for  his  asceti- 
cism showed  the  universality  of  the  thoughts  that  it 
emphasized.    In  his  Christology  Melito  laid  stress 
on  the  distinction  of  both  natures.    His  separating 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  canonical  books  shows 
that  his  theological  education  surpassed  the  ordi- 
nary standard.    A  great  many  surmises  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  God  in  connection 
with  his  work  "  On  the  Corporeality  of  God,"  but  he 
probably  expressed  there  the  same  realism  that  was 
represented  by  TertuUian.    (Erwin  Preuscben.) 
Bxblioorapht:  The  fragmenta  are  collected  in  M.  J.  Routh, 
ReliquicB  aacra,  i.  115  sqq.,  Oxford,  1840;   J.  C.  T.  Otto, 
CorpuM  apologetarum  Chriitianorum,  ix.  410  aqq.,  Jena, 
1872;    and  W.  Cureton,  SpicUeffium  Syriaeum,  London, 
1855.     An  En£.  tranal.  is  found  in  ANF,  viii.  760-762. 
The  earlier  literature,  named  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp. 
110-111,  is  in  the  main  antiquated.     Consult:    Hamack, 
LiUenUur,  i.  246-255.  ii.  1,  pp.  358  eqq.,  517  aqq.,  522 
eqq.,  ii.  2  pasaim;    DCB,  iii.  804-000  (important);    A. 
Ehrh&rdt,  in  StroBaburger  iheologiBche  Studien,  i..  Supple- 
ment (1900),  258  sqq.;   Krtlger,  HiHory,  pp.  123-129. 

MELIUS,  PETER:  Hungarian  Reformer  and 
author;  b.  at  Horhi  1515;  d.  at  Debreczin  (116  m. 
e.  of  Budapest)  Dec.  15,  1572.  His  name  is  a  Hel- 
lenisation  of  his  Hungarian  family  name  Jub^sz. 
After  three  years  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
(1555-58),  he  returned  as  pastor  to  Debreczin, 
where  he  labored  till  his  death.  After  1557,  only 
the  Lutherans  had  legally  enjoyed  religious  freedom; 
but  two  years  later  Melius,  with  his  two  colleagues, 
took  the  first  opposing  steps  in  a  pastoral  conference, 
clearly  stating  Calvin's  view  in  a  short  Orthodoxa 
senientia  de  ccma  Domini,  The  Transylvanian  Lu- 
therans, led  by  Matthias  Hebler,  Superintendent 
of  Szeben,  both  opposed  the  Reformed  party 
and  excluded  it  from  their  church.  The  Re- 
formed joined  Melius,  who  now  composed  (1562) 
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t^lie  comprehensive  Cor^essio  Ecdesia  Debrecinenais. 
TThe  Lutherans  appealed  to  four  Lutheran  univer- 
sit^ies  in  Germany,  and  accused  the  men  of  Debreczin 
of    distorting   the   Augsburg   Confession.     Melius 
replied  in  two  pamphlets  (Re/uUUio  and  Apologia) , 
defending  the  Reformed  position,  while  the  Re- 
formed themselves  turned  to  Geneva  and  Beza  at 
^mro  synods  held  in  1562-63.     New  impulse  was 
furnished  by  this  act.    The  young  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, John  Sigismund,  still  attempted  to  hold 
tlie   Protestants  together  in  a  single  body,  and 
convened  a  general  synod  at  Enyed  (Apr.,  1564); 
but,  after  joint  debate,  the  cause  of  union  was  lost, 
and   the  Diet  of  Torda  (June,   1564)  sanctioned 
ec^ual  freedom  for  the  Reformed  Church.   The  mat- 
ter of  organization  thus  becoming  a  practical  neces- 
sity. Melius,  as  the  first  Reformed  bishop,  convoked 
the  first  general  synod  at  Debreczin  (Feb.,  1567), 
^where  seventeen  presbyteries  were  represented  from 
both  sides  of  the  River  Tisza.     By  adopting  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  they  declared  them- 
selves an  integral  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Curope.     At  the  same  synod,  canons  were  drawn 
up,  entitled  Articuli  majorea,  and  defining  the  polity 
of  the  synod. 

The  young  Church  had  hardly  been  organized 
when  it  was  destined  to  encounter  a  new  enemy. 
The  prince's  court  physician,  Geoigius  Blandrata 
(q.v.),  secretly  brought  with  him  from  Poland  the 
books  of  Servetus,  and  imparted  their  tenets  to  the 
court  preacher,  Franciscus  Davidis  (q.v.),  who  then 
began  to  spread  the  Unitarian  doctrines  in  Transyl- 
vania (1566).  Melius  firmly  withstood  him,  and 
finally  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Csenger  (July  26, 
1570),  but  Unitarians  who  had  been  invited  did^not 
appear.  The  synod  formulated  the  Confessio  vera, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Corjms  et  syntagma  corir 
fesaionum  (Geneva,  1612)  under  the  incorrect  desig- 
nation PdUmica  oomfeasio.  The  credit  is  thus  due  to 
Melius  and  his  companions  that  Hungarian  Calvin- 
ism was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  Unitarian  stream. 
Melius  likewise  purposed  to  oppose  the  theses  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis  of  Paris,  assailing  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death. 

Melius  corresponded  with  BuUinger,  Beza,  Thr&- 
tius,  and  Dudics,  and  wrote  many  books.  Among 
his  thirteen  Himgarian  productions  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Az  egisz  kereszty6n  tudomdny 
aummdja  ("  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
Debreczin,  1562).  He  also  composed  exegetical 
works,  and  translated  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  the  New  Testament  (1567),  the  latter 
version  being  lost.  His  nine  Latin  works  are  mainly 
polemical  and  doctrinal.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Cor^eaaio  Ecdeaice  Debrecinenaia  (Debreczin, 
1562);  Apologia  et  abateraio  Ecdeaias  Debrecinenaia 
a  calumnia  quibua  temere  apud  academiaa  et  principea 
accuaatur  (156S);  RefiUatio  confeaaionia  de  ccena  Dom- 
ini Matthias  HMer  el  hia  coniunctorum  (1564) ;  Brevia 
cortfeaaio  paatarum  (both  in  Latin  and  in  Hunga- 
rian; 1567);  and  Articuli  ex  verbo  Dei  et  lege  naturas 
compoaiti  (1567).  F.  Baloqh. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  A.  Lampe,  Hiat.  eeeUtia  reformala  in 
Hungatia,  paasim,  Utrecht,  1728;  £.  Budai,  Hi»L  of 
Hungary  (in  Hungarian),  ii.  156-108,  Debreoxin,  1808; 
P.  Bod,  Hi&L  BecL  Hungarorum,  ed.  Rauwenhoff,  i.  256, 
Leyden.  1888;   J.  B.  Dales  and  R.  M.  Fatt«noii,  Report 


of  Proeeedino9  of  fka  Second  Cftnend  Council  of  the  Proo- 
btfterian  Alliance,  pp.  1099-1120,  Philadelphia,  1874; 
F.  Baloffh,  MeliuB  Piter  hatdea,  Debreciin.  1866;  idem. 
Hiet.  of  iKe  Refonned  Church  of  Hungary,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1906. 

HELLITUS:  First  bishop  of  London  and  third 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Apr. 
24,  624.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  him  with 
Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus  to  join  Augustine 
(q.v.)  at  Canterbury  in  601.  Augustine  consecrated 
him  bishop  of  the  Elast  Saxons  in  604.  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  with  his  uncle  Sabert,  the  East  Saxon 
king,  built  for  Mellitus  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at 
London,  where  he  established  his  episcopal  see. 
Mellitus  went  to  Rome  in  608  to  consult  Boniface 
IV.,  was  present  at  a  synod  there,  Feb.  27,  610, 
and  brought  its  decrees,  with  letters  from  the  pope, 
to  England.  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  (616)  of 
Ethelbert,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Sabert,  adhered  to 
the  heathen  religion,  and  Mellitus  was  driven  from 
London  and  went  to  Gaul.  After  a  year,  however, 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Kent  (see  Laurence  of 
Canterbury),  but  not  to  his  bishopric.  He  suc- 
ceeded Laurence  as  archbishcp  in  619,  but  never 
received  the  pallium. 
Biblioorapht:  Bede.  Hiet.  oeoL,  i.  29,  30,  iL  3-7;  Haddan 

and  Stubbe.  Couneile,  iiL  ft-38.  71;    DCB,  iii.  900-901; 

DNB,  xzxviL  221-222. 

MELVILL,  HENRT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Pendennis  Castle  (2  m.  s.w.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  Sept.  14,  1798;  d.  in  London  Feb.  9,  1871. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1821;  M.A.,  1824;  B.D.,  1836);  was  minister 
of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberweil,  London,  1829-43; 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
1840;  was  principal  of  the  East  India  College,  at 
Haileybury,  1843-59;  and  held  the  Golden  Lecture- 
ship, St.  Margaret's  Lothbury,  1850-56.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains; 
in  1856  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1863  he  was  made 
rector  of  Barnes,  Surrey,  and  rural  dean.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit  oratory;  his 
style  was  florid,  and  his  delivery  impassioned. 
Of  the  twelve  volumes  published  by  him,  some  of 
them  in  several  editions,  all  were  the  results  of  his 
pulpit  activities.  His  Lecturea  on  Practical  Subjecta 
was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  1864;  and  two 
volumes  of  his  Sermons,  ed.  Bishop  McUvaine, 
appeared  New  York,  1870. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Grant,  Metrojtolitan  PtUjrit,  ii.  1-21, 
London,  1839;  The  Lampe  of  fhe  Temple,  pp.  210-241,  ib. 
1856;  J.  E.  Ritchie.  London  Pulpit,  pp.  60-68,  ib.  1868; 
DNB,  xzxTii.  229-230. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW:  B.  at  Baldovy,  near 
Montrose  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  Scotland,  Aug.  1, 
1545;  d.  at  Sedan  (130  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France,  in 
1622.  After  preliminary  training  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  at  Montrose,  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559;  and  when  he  left  St. 
Andrews  for  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn 
of  1564,  he  was  commended  as  "  the  best  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  Grecian  of  anie  young  maister  in  the 
land."  In  Paris  he  studied  Hebrew  as  well  as  Latin, 
Greek,  and  philosophy.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Poitiers  to  master  civil  law  and  became  a  regent 
in  the  College  of  St.  Maroeon.  He  afterward  trav- 
eled to  Geneva,  where  he  was  speedily  appointed  to 
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the  humanity  chair.  During  his  five  yean'  resi- 
dence there  he  devoted  himsetf  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
theology  under  Besa,  who,  at  his  leaving,  wrote  that 
the  greatest  token  of  affection  the  church  of  Geneva 
could  give,  was  that  it  had  consented  to  be  deprived 
of  Melville  that  the  church  in  Scotland  might  be 
enriched.  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  in  July, 
1574,  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Glasgow 
University.  He  began  his  work  there  in  Nov., 
and  by  his  incredible  labors  and  enthusiasm  drew 
students  from  all  quarters;  so  that  the  classrooms 
which  for  some  years  before  had  been  literally 
empty,  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing.  Before 
Melville's  return  to  Scotland,  "  Tulchan  "  episco- 
pacy had  been  erected;  and  when  John  Durie  pro- 
tested in  the  General  Assembly,  in  Aug.,  1575, 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  bishop's  office,  Melville 
showed  that  prelacy  was  unscriptural,  and  should 
be  abolished,  and  parity  in  rank  and  authority  be 
restored  among  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Five 
years  later,  the  episcopal  office  was  formally  abol- 
ished by  the  assembly,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Melville  was  on  all  the  committees  employed  in 
preparing  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  it, 
and  was  moderator  of  an  assembly  which  approved 
it,  in  April,  1578. 

In  December,  1580,  Melville  was  transferred  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  installed  as  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  which,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
Here,  at  first,  he  met  with  much  opposition;  but 
in  less  than  two  years  his  learning  and  seal  wrought 
a  favorable  change.  The  number  of  students 
increased;  and  the  cause  of  religion  prospered, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  university.  This  was 
interrupted  only  by  his  being  called  to  defend  the 
polity  and  liberties  of  the  church.  Despite  the 
confession  or  covenant  of  1581,  the  privy  council 
revived  the  regulations  recognising  episcopacy, 
framed  at  Leith  in  1572;  and  Lennox,  one  of  the  king's 
unworthy  favorites,  had  Robert  Montgomery  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  This  high- 
handed procedure  of  the  court  was  boldly  met  by 
the  church,  and  Montgomery  was  excommunicated. 
The  privy  council  proclaimed  the  exconmiunication 
null  and  void,  ordered  those  who  refused  to  pay 
him  the  episcopal  rents  to  be  imprisoned,  and  laid 
Glasgow  College  under  a  temporary  interdict.  In 
his  opening  sermon  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  Melville  inveighed  against  those  who  had 
introduced  "  the  bludie  gullie  of  absolute  power 
into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new 
popedom  in  the  person  of  the  prince."  A  remon- 
strance was  drawn  up,  which  he  and  the  others 
presented  to  the  king.  In  Feb.,  1583-84,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  privy  council  for  seditious 
and  treasonable  preaching.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  furnished  with  ample  proof,  he  appeared 
and  gave  account  of  his  sermon.  On  the  council 
resolving  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  he  maintained 
that  he  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
church  courts.  As  he  would  yield  neither  to 
entreaties  nor  threats,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
declining  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Blackness  Castle, 


and  further  punishment  at  the  king's   pleasure: 
but  he  escaped  to  England. 

As  the  court  wished  to  make  James  absolute  by 
bringing  every  cause  before  the  privy  council,  it 
was   necessary  to  curb   the  church  courts;     and 
accordingly,  in  1584,  Parliament  overthrew  presby- 
tery, and  laid  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the 
king's  feet.     But  in  1585,  after  twenty  months' 
absence,  Melville  returned  with  the  exiled  nobles. 
Weary  of  tjrranny,  their  countrymen  flocked   to 
their  standard,  Arran  fled,  and  the  kin^  received 
them  into  favor.    Melville  was  moderator  of  the 
assembly  in  June,  1587,  and  was  one  of  its  com- 
missioners to  the  Parliament  which  annexed    the 
temporal  lands  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  priories 
to  the  crown,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  episcopacy.    At  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  in  May,   1590,  he  recited  a  Latin   poem 
entitled  Stej^niskion,  which  he  composed  on  two 
days'  notice.   Patrick  Adamson,  who  still  persevered 
in   opposing   presbytery  and   attacking    Melville, 
having  fallen   into  poverty,   addressed   **  elegant 
and  plaintive  verses  to  his  Biajesty,"  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him;   but  Melville  generously  supported 
him  for  several  months,  as  he  himself  was  afterward 
aided,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  Adamson's  nephew,  Patrick  Simpson.    In  June, 
1592,  Melville's  labors  were  crowned  with  success; 
Parliament  having  consented  to  pass  an  act  rati- 
fying the  assemblies,  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk 
sessions  of  the  church  and  declaring  them,   with 
their   jurisdiction    and    discipline,   as   agreed    to 
by  the  king,  and  embodied  in  the  act,  to  be,  in  all 
time  coming  "  most  just,  good  and  godly."    This 
settlement  is  still  the  charter  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  liberties. 

Contrary   to    his    promise,    James    insisted    in 
restoring  the  popish  nobles,  and  put  the  ministers 
on  their  defense  by  declaring  that  state  affairs 
should  not  be  introduced  into  their  sermons,  that 
the   assembly   should    not    convene   without    his 
command,  that  its  acts  should  not  be  valid  until 
ratified  by  him,  and  that  church  courts  should  not 
take   cognisance   of   offenses   punishable   by   the 
criminal  law.    One  minister  being  dealt  with  as  an 
example,  the  others  made  conmion  cause  with  him. 
Soon  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  against  the 
doings  of  the  council,  the  king,  or  his  progenitors, 
under  the  pain  of  death,  and  ordered  to  subscribe 
a  bond,  before  receiving  their  stipends,  promising 
to  submit  to  the  king  and  cotmcil  when  accused  of 
seditious  or  treasonable  doctrine.     Melville  and 
the  other  conmiissioners  of  assembly  were  ordered 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  their  power  was  declared 
illegal     Determined  to  restore  episcopacy  James, 
by  secret  and  corrupt  influence,  secured  a  vantage- 
ground  for  his  future  plans  at  an  assembly  which 
Melville  could  not  attend.    It  was  with  difficulty 
he  carried  out  lus  measures,  even  in  a  modified 
form,  at  next  assembly,  where  Melville  was  present. 
The  committee  of  ministers  there  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  king  about  church  affairs  was  "  the 
needle  which  drew  in  the  episcopal  thread."    In 
1597  Melville  was  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's  University  after  holding  it  seven  years. 
To  get  rid  of  his  opposition  in  the  church  courts, 
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&I1  doctors  or  regents  teaching  theology  or  philos- 
ophy, not  being  pastors,  were  forbidden  to  sit  in 
any  of  these  courts  under  pain  of  deprivation  and 
rebellion.    Prelates  were  declared  by  Parliament 
to  have  ever  represented  an  estate  of  the  realm; 
And,  when  the  assembly  met,  the  king  would  not 
allow  it  to  proceed   until    Melville  retired;    and 
ultimately  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  town.    James 
protested  that  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  bishops, 
but  only  wished  some  of  the  wisest  ministers,  as 
conmiissioners  of  the  kirk,  to  have  a  place  in  the 
privy  council  and  Parliament  to  judge  in  their  own 
affairs.    To  this  the  assembly  by  a  small  majority 
agreed.    The  king  would  not  permit  Melville  to  sit 
in  the  assembly  of  1600,  and,  by  acceding  to  many 
caveats,  he  induced  the  members  to  comply  with  his 
plan.     When  the  Scottish  Parliament  restored  the 
bishops  to  their  ancient  privileges,  in  1606,  Melville, 
who  was  sent  by  St.  Andrew's  presbytery,  protested. 
As  the  bishops  had  as  yet  no  spiritual  power, 
Melville  and  seven  other  ministers  were  sununoned 
to  London,  nominally  to  confer  with  the  king  on 
church  affairs,  really  to  deprive  their  brethren  of 
their  aid   and   coimsel   in  opposing  the  changes 
contemplated.    The  English  nobles  were  astonished 
at  Melville's  talents  and  courage.     On  a  highly 
ritualistic  service   which  he   had  been  made  to 
witness  in  the  Chapel  Royal  he  wrote  a  Latin 
epigram,  which  one  of  the  court  spies  set  to  watch 
him  conveyed  to  the  king.    For  this  Melville  was 
tried  by  the  English  privy  council  Nov.  30,  and 
though  he  had  given  out  no  copy,  was  found  guilty 
of  acandalum  magnatum.    In  April  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  for  ten  months  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity.     Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
taken  from  him;  and  none  saw  him  save  the  person 
who  brought  his  food.    But  his  spirit  was  free  and 
unbroken,  and  he  covered    the  walls  of   his  cells 
with  verses  beautifully  engraved  with  the  tongue 
of  his  shoe-buckle.    By  means  of  packed  assemblies 
and  bribery,  prelacy  was  established  in  Scotland 
when  he  and  other  faithful  men  were  far  away. 
Though  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  were  eager  to 
have  Melville  as  professor  of  divinity,  James  would 
not  consent;    but,  after  four  years'  captivity,  he, 
at  the  request  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay  (q.v.),  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Sedan  to  share  with  Tilenus  the  profes- 
sorship of  divinity.  There  his  last  years  were  spent, 
the  bitterness  of  his  exile  being  alleviated  by  the 
kindness  of  some  Scottish  professors  and  students. 
Among  these  last  were  John  Dune    (q.v.),  and 
perhaps  Alexander  Colville,  destined  so  long  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  St.  Mary's  College.     The 
contest  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  affec- 
ted not  only  the  government  of  the  church  but  also 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  "Scotland," 
says  his  nephew  James,  ''  never  received  a  greater 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  than  this  man."    ''  If," 
says  Dr.  McCrie,  **  the  love  of  pure  religion,  rational 
liberty,  and  polite  letters,  forms  the  basis  of  national 
virtue  and  happiness,  I  know  no  individual,  after 
her  Reformer,  from  whom  Scotland  has  received 
greater  benefits,  and  to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  than  Andrew  Melville." 
He  was  full  of  spirits,  vigorous  and  courageous, 
quick-tempered  but  kindly,  of  great  and  varied 


learning,  but  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  popular 
orator.  His  chief  work  was  in  the  universities  and 
church  courts  rather  than  in  the  pulpit;  and  that, 
perhaps,  was  the  reason  why,  with  all  his  influence 
among  his  brethren,  he  never  gained  such  sway 
over  the  nobles  and  people  as  Knox  and  Henderson 
attained.  The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  by 
King  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  that 
reign.  D.  Hat  Fleming. 

Biblxoobapbt:  The  principal  souroea  are:  J.  Melvill,  Auto- 
biography and  Diary,  toUh  Cantinu€Uion,  ed.  R.  Pitcaim, 
Edinbui«h.  1842;  J.  Row,  Hist,  of  (he  Kirk  of  SccOand, 
ed.  D.  Laihg,  ib.,  1842;  W.  Soot,  An  ApologeHaU  Nam^- 
Hon  of  ttu  State  and  Oovemment  of  the  Kirk  ef  Scotland  einee 
the  Reformation,  ed.  D.  Laing,  ib.  1846;  J.  Spottiswoode, 
Hiet.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Riuuell.  ib.  1851; 
D.  Calderwood,  Hiet,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thom- 
son, 8  yoIb.,  ib.  1842-49;  Register  qf  the  Privy  Council  <4 
Scotland,  ed.  D.  Maason,  vols,  iii.-iv.,  ib.,  1880-81.  The 
one  life  of  importance  is  by  T.  McCrie,  2  vols.,  ib.  1819. 
also  in  his  works,  ed.,  his  son,  the  younger  McCrie,  ib. 
1856,  reissued,  1899.  Consult  also  DNB,  zxvii.  230;  H. 
Cowan,  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Chrietendom, 
London,  1896. 

MEMORIALS  AND  SACRED  STONES. 

Scope  of  the  Subject  (S  1).  The  Maisebah  (S  4). 
In  Non-Semitic  Territory  (S  2).  Hebrew  Usage  (§  5). 
Among  Semites  (§3).  Cultic  Importance  (§  6). 

Among  cultic  objects  preserved  among  practically 
all  primitive  peoples  and  often  continued  in  use  in 
an  advanced  state  of  society  are  pillars  and  sacred 
stones.  Regard  for  these  objects  is  in  part  attri- 
butable to  fetishistic  or  animistic  concepts  (see 
CoMPARATivB  RELIGION,  VI.,  1,  a,  1-3,  7;  Fetish- 
ism) ;  in  part  to  superstitious  regard  of  what  was,  at 
the  time  when  sacredness  first  attached 

z.  Scope  to  the  object,  inexplicable  or  myster- 
of  the      ious;  and  in  part  to  later  association 

Subject  with  divine  powers.  Sometimes  the 
reasons  for  which  these  objects  became 
sacred  have  long  been  lost  and  are  now  irrecover- 
able— such  a  case  is  presented  by  the  sacred  stone 
at  Delphi,  to  explain  which  a  myth  was  invented 
(see  Comparative  Reliqion,  VI.,  1,  a,  §  7).  For 
many  of  the  occurrences  found  in  the  Semitic  field, 
especially  the  monoliths  r^arded  as  deities,  the 
animistic  basis  is  evident.  Other  monuments, 
such  as  those  at  crossroads  or  on  boundaries, 
received  their  sacred  character  through  being 
regarded  as  representing  the  god  of  highways  or  of 
boundaries.  Among  the  classes  of  objects  to  be 
considered  in  this  article  are  such  reminders  of 
past  events  as  were  set  up  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  45 
sqq.)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  iv.,  xxiv.  6-7),  or  such  as 
marked  a  grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20),  or  which  at  some 
time  received  veneration  as  embodying  a  god  or  as 
marking  the  haunt  of  deity  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv. 
14;  Judges  vi.  20).  These  objects  include  menhirs 
(single  stones  or  rude  undressed  columns),  dolmens 
(stone  tables,  possibly  used  as  altars,  one  stone 
supported  by  two  or  more),  cromlechs  or  circles 
of  stones  like  that  at  Stonehenge,  England,  some- 
times having  a  menhir  in  the  center,  and  cairns  or 
heaps  of  stones;  besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
the  figures  developed  from  these  originally  rough  and 
unshaped  forms.  These  monuments  are  traceable 
all  the  way  across  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  as  far  west  as  Ireland. 

Because   of   the   abundant   remains   of   Greek 
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literature,  the  number  of  sacred  atones  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  large;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  country  is 
simply  illustrative  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation. 
Examples  taken  from  this  field  are  the  sacred  stone 

at  Hyettos,  the  thirty  stones  which 

a.  In  Hon-  the    Pharaeans    worshiped,    that    in 

Semitic     Bceotia  which  figured   in  the  sacred 

Territoiy.   festivals,  and  the  image  of  Artemis 

in  Epbesus.  Theophrastus  (373-283 
B.C.)  illustrates  the  frequency  of  these  monuments 
when  he  satirically  describes  a  superstitious  Greek 
performing  his  devotions  before  the  sacred  stones 
along  the  road,  a  part  of  the  worship  consisting  of 
anointing  them  with  oil  {Charactere$  eUiici,  xvi.). 
The  form  of  these  early  monuments  was  that  of  a 
rough  monolith  set  upright.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  artistic  Greek  would  continue  to 
be  content  with  such  crude  monuments:  accordingly 
the  pillar  was  chiseled  into  smooth  quadrangular 
form  and  surmounted  later  by  a  sculptured  head, 
originally  that  of  Hermes  (whence  these  pillars  bore 
the  name  Hermm  or  Hermuli)  but  later  that  of  other 
deities.  The  reference  to  these  in  Pausanias  is 
frequent;  cf.  Frazer's  ed.  on  viii.  34,  §  3,  x.  24,  §  6. 
The  origin  of  these  Hernue  is  quite  distinctly  traced 
to  the  rough  blocks  of  stone  which  marked  roads  or 
boumlaries  and  bore  the  name  of  kermeia  or  hermakes; 
there  in  turn  may  have  developed  from  the  cairn,  to 
which  respect  was  shown  by  the  passer-by  in  the 
addition  of  a  stone  to  the  heap.  The  Hernue 
passed  over  to  the  Romans  in  the  shape  of  ierminif 
having  the  same  general  form.  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  extended  the  usage  by  erecting  stelai  and 
pillars  to  mark  the  bounds  of  their  conquests.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  development  of  the  monolith 
into  the  statue  does  not  appear  among  the  Semites. 
Among  the  sacred  places  of  the  Greeks  were  those 
known  as  betyli  (a  name  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
Bethel),  the  center  of  which  were  usually  sacred 
stones,  some  of  them  meteoric,  like  that  of  Artemis 
mentioned  above  (cf.  Acts  xix.  35).  There  was  a 
sacred  meteorite  at  Tyre  (reported  by  Philo  Byb- 
lius,  q.v.),  and  one  in  the  temple  of  Heliogabalus 
at  Emesa.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
sanctity  of  the  stone  was  due  to  its  emblematic 
character,  as  when  it  figured  a  holy  mountain  in  a 
Canaanitio  high  place  or  a  Babylonian  siggurat 
(see  High  Places).  For  citations  of  sacred  stones 
over  a  larger  area  and  among  both  primitive  and 
more  highly  cultured  peoples,  cf.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture,  chap.  xv.  (London,  1903),  where 
examples  are  cited  from  western  Europe  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  Semites  the  existenoe  of  a  cult  of  sacred 
stones  has  long  been  known.  The  two  sacred  stones 
of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.)  are  merely  illustrative  of  a 
wealth  of  sacred  objects  of  this  character  among 
pre-Mohammedan  Arabs.     Lampridius  speaks  of 

"  stones    which    were    called    gods " 

3.  Among  at   Syrian    sanctuaries,    perhaps   the 

Semites,     menhirs,  dolmens,  and  the  like  referred 

to  above.  Wtkstenfeld  (ZDMO,  xviii. 
452,  1864)  notes  that  the  Arab  geographer  Yakut 
about  1200  A.D.  knew  of  a  stone  near  Aleppo  said  to 
mark  the  tomb  of  a  prophet  upon  which  pilgrims 


(Moslems,  Jews,  and  Ghristians)  poured  rosewater 
Renan  {Mieeion  de  PfUnice,  pp.  399-400,    Paris 
1864)  speaks  of  a  milestone  near  Sidon  w^hic^  va.- 
anointed  with  oiL     Niebuhr  is  reported    to  hav^ 
heard  of  a  stone  venerated  by  the  Jacobite  sun- 
worshipers    of    Mesopotamia     (cf.    D.    Chwolson, 
Die  Ssabier,  i.   153,  Leipsic,   1856).     Among   the 
Arabs  sacred  pillars  (menhirs)  were  numerous,  the 
most  celebrated   being  the  Allat  stones    (Smith, 
Kinship,  pp.  292  sqq.;     C.  M.  Doughty,    Arabui 
Deeeria,  ii.  515  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1888),  looked  upoL 
as  deities.    E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge  {Egyptian  Moffir. 
chap,  iii.,  London,   1890)  shows   that    Eg^yptiaoi 
believed  that  the  statue  of  a  god  contained   the 
deity's  spirit;  hence  the  superstitious  Chitstianized 
Egyptians  endeavored  to  sluttter  the  image  in  order 
to  make  the  spirit  homeless.    In  this  respect  the 
conceptions  of  Egyptians  and  Arabs  alike  rest  upon 
an  animistic  basis.     For  a  notice  of  Ganaanitic  pil- 
lars see  Gkzbr,  §  3.    The  place  of  such  a  pillar  was 
a  "  Bethel  "  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  18-19),  a  word  which 
paned  over  into  the  Greek  baityloe  or  baityiion 
(ut  sup.),   cf.  the  Greek  temenos,  Hebr.  'admath 
kodeeh,  "  holy  ground,"  Arab,  haram.     It  implied 
a  manifestation  of  deity  by  theophany,   vision, 
dream,  release  from  peril,  victory,  or  the  like.    Into 
the  idea  of  such  a  place  there  enters  the  notion  ci 
taboo  (see  Comparativs  Rbuoion,  VI.,  1,  c)  and 
consecrates  the  spot  to  the  deity  resident  or  manifest 
there.     Possibly  the  Hebrew  prohibition  against 
using  tools  on  the  altar-stones  (Ex.  xx.  25)  was  due 
to  this  animistic  conception  and  the  desire  not  to 
disturb  the  numen  in  the  stone. 

The  most  general  name  in  the  Semitic  field  for 
the  pillar  is  derived  from  a  root  nzb  (Hebr.  maxfcfroA, 
pi.  mazxebolh,  the  most  general  word,  muaabk, 
nezibh,  cf.  Gen.  xix.  26;  I  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3-4,  where 
for  "  garrison  "  should  be  read  "  memorial  pillar  " 
as  the  context  dearly  implies;  Arab,  nuzub,  manzab, 

fiuz6,  pi.  anzab,  Phenician  maxzdfeUt, 

4.  The      Aramaic  n26;   the  Hebrew  also  em- 

Msf  ^bah.  ploys  the  terms  ammudh.  Gen.  xix.  26, 

Jer.  xxvii.  19,  rendered  by  the  Greek 
SOU,  stylos,  kidn;  and  hamman,  a  pillar  for  sun- 
worship,  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9;   Elsek.  vi.  4,  6;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30;     II  Chron.  xiv.  4,  7).    The  Phenidaa 
mazuheth  usually  means  a  memorial  at  a  grave 
(as  in  modem  Jewish  usage),  but  is  abo  used  of  a 
pillar  (not  structural)  in  a  temple,  as  at  Sidon,  and 
may  possibly  refer  to  a  votive  tablet.   The  Aramaic 
w^  applies  to  a  statue,  possibly  at  a  grave.   Before 
Phenician    temples   twin    pillars,    not   structural, 
usually  stood,  as  is  indicated  by  coins.    Herodotus, 
ii.  44,  describes  the  two  in  the  temple  of  Melkart- 
Heracles  at  Tyre,  one  of  which  he  says  was  of  pure 
gold  and  the  other  of  emerald  (glass?  cf .  Rawlinson's 
note  on  Herodotus,  ii.  81,  New  York,  1875).  Bronze 
pillars  were  in  the  temple  of  Baal-Heracles  at  Gades. 
These  seem  to  have  been  roimd,  though  others  of 
the  Phenician  cult  were  square  with  pyramidal 
tops.    Through  the  spread  of  Phenician  influence 
along  the  Mediterranean,  the  phrase  "  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  "  came  to  denote  the  extreme  West, 
and  to  be  applied  to  the  mountains  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  Phenician  deriva- 
tion of  the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  temple  is  clear 
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CT  Kings  vii.  15-21).  At  Palmyra  votive  offerings 
took  the  shape  of  conical  terra-cottas,  miniature 
pillars  with  possibly  a  phallic  reference.  Nisibis 
in  Mesopotaxnia  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
'w^ord  for  pillar  and  the  existence  there  of  one  of 
these  objects  of  more  than  common  renown.  A 
stele  at  Lamaka  in  Cyprus  is  called  in  the  inscription 
a  tnazzehah,  and  has  a  pyramidal  top. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  ma^^ebah  Is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Asherah  (q.v.),  the  former 
being  of  stone  and  the  latter  of  wood.     Hebrew 
narratives  contain  references  to  the  ma^^ebah  as 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  deity.     Jacob's 
stone  pillow  becomes  a  pillar  (Gen.  xzviii.  18,  xzxv. 
14);     Joshua's  pillar  is  a  hearing  witness  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26-27;      cf.  Judges  ix.  6;      a 
5.  Hebrew  thoroughly  animistic  conception).    As 
Usage,      a  reminder  of  an  event  of  importance 
the  ma^f  ebah  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  (or  a  heap  of  stones;    there  are  two  narratives 
united  in  the  account  in  Gen.  xxzi.  45-47)  marked 
the  compact  between  Jacob  and  Laban;     twelve 
pillars    at    Sinai    commemorated    the    covenant 
(Ex.  xxiv.   4),   and  Moses  commanded  to  erect 
monoliths  at  Mt.  Ebal  with  the  words  of  the  law 
incised  in  the  plaster  overlaid  on  the  stones  (Deut. 
xxvii.  2  sqq.);   Joshua  had  twelve  pillars  set  up  in 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan  and  twelve  at  Gilgal  to 
commemorate  the  crossing  (Josh.  iv.  3  sqq.,  20  sqq.; 
the  place-name  Gilgal,  from  a  word  meaning  to 
encircle,   may  be    taken    from  the    existence  of 
cromlechs  at  the  various  places  bearing  that  name) ; 
in  remembrance  of  the  victory  over  the  Philistines 
Samuel  erected  a  "  stone  "  (Hebr.  ebhen,  not  mazz^ 
bah,  1  Sam.  vii.  12),  and  Saul  also  set  up  a  monument 
of  victory  (Hebr.  yadh,  "hand,"  I  Sam.  xv.  12; 
the  verb  is  to  be  read  hizzibh),  and  a  great  stone 
served  as  an  altar  (I  Sam.  xiv.  33;  cf.  Altar,  I.,  §§  2- 
3).   Absalom  reared  a  pillar  (mazzebeth)  to  perpetu- 
ate his  own  memory  (II  Sam.  xviii.  18).    As  a  mon- 
ument to  the  dead,  corresponding  to  the  Phenician 
and  modem  Jewish  usage,  the  pillar  occurs  in  Gen. 
XXXV.  23  (Rachel);  IIEmgsxxiii.  17;  Ezek.xxxix. 
15  (a  temporary  sign),  and  I  Mace.  xiii.  27.   This  is 
parallel  with  the  Arabic  usage  which  applies  nuzb 
to  a  memorial  at  a  grave  (I.  Goldziher,  AfuAam^ 
medaniache  Sttidien,  i.  231-238,  HaUe,  1889;  D^ren- 
bourg,  in  /A,  8  ser.,  ii.  245,  1883).    Heaps  of  stones 
covered  the  grave  of  a  man  executed  (Josh.  vii.  26, 
viii.  29;    II  Sam.  xviii.  17).    Thus  it  is  seen  that 
memorials   at   graves   were   common   to   Semitic 
custom,    maintained    by    the    Hebrews.      Isaiah 
(xix.  19)  predicts  that  a  pillar  inscribed  "  Yahweh's 
(land)  "  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  border  of  Egypt  as  a 
token  that  Egypt  too  is  to  be  a  part  of  God's 
territory  when  his  kingdom  is  realized;   and  Hosea 
(iii.  4,  X.  1-2)  mentions  pillars  as  belonging  to  the 
Yahweh  cult.    Other  cases  of  sacred  stones  to  be 
noted  are  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17), 
that  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26-27),  at  Ophrah 
(Judges  vi.  20-21),  at  Gibeon  (II  Sam.  xx.  8),  the 
stone  of  Ezel  (I  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  of  Zoheleth 
(I  Kings  i.  9;  a  stone  of  sacrifice).    Isa.  Ivii.  6  may 
refer  to  sacred  but  prohibited  stones,  cf.  Ivi.  4  sqq. 
The  ziyyun,  "  direction  posts,"  of  Jer.  xxxi.  21 
were  not  sacred  objects  in  Israel,  though  they  were 


elsewhere  (cf.  Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Ma^^eboth  are 
prohibited  in  Deut.  xvi.  22,  vii.  5,  xii.  3;  Lev. 
xxvi.  1;  as  are  the  hammanim  (R.V.  "  sun  images  ") 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  cf.  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  Isa.  xxvii.  9; 
II  Chron.  xiv.  5,  xxxiv.  4,  7;  Jehu  destroyed  the 
pillars  of  Baal  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  x.  26-27),  and 
Josiah  broke  those  of  the  southern  kingdom  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  14). 

The  cultic  importance  of  these  objects  is  implicit 
in  what  precedes  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv. 
14),  and  is  further  supported  by  the  name  Bethel 
(which  has  the  generic  signification  of  ^*  sanctuary  ") 
and  by  the  ritual  observance  of  anointing  the  pillar 
with  oil  or  performing  sacrifice  at  it  or  upon  it 
(cf.  I  Kings  i.  9).  The  ma^i^ebah,  as  a  rough 
imhewn  stone,   was  an  accessory  of 

6.  Cultic  the  pre-Deuteronomic  sanctuary  (see 
Importance.  High  Places),  and  is  unquestionably 
to  be  connected  with  early  Semitic 
stone-worship.  Even  in  Hebrew  times  the  pillar 
marked  the  presence  of  deity  (outside  of  (jen. 
xxviii.  16  sqq.,  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  26-27,  ''  this  stone  is 
a  witness,  ...  it  hath  heard  ")•  Accordingly  it 
received  the  blood  or  fat  of  the  victim  or  the  oil  of 
the  vegetable  offering.  Thus  are  to  be  explained 
the  hollows  in  many  of  these  objects  where  the 
substance  of  the  offering  was  applied.  For  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  these 
objects  see  the  references  to  Altar  above.  That 
the  Hebrew  but  followed  conunon  Semitic  usage  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  Arabic  custom  the 
blood  or  fat  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  applied  to 
the  stone  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  direct 
contact  with  deity  (cf.  the  modern  custom  of 
stroking  with  the  hand  the  sacred  stones  of  the 
Kaaba).  Arabs  swore  by  the  anzab  about  a  sanctu- 
ary (Wellhausen,  Reste,  2d  ed.,  p.  102),  and  Herodo- 
tus (iii.  8)  testifies  to  the  application  of  the  blood 
directly  to  the  stones.  The  Hebrew  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  has  its  analogue  in  the  cairn,  which  is  some- 
times an  altar,  as  in  the  camel  sacrifice  reported  by 
Nilus,  in  which  case  the  animal  was  bound  upon  a 
heap  of  stones  (Smith,  Rd.  of  Sem,,  2d  ed.,  p.  338). 
In  modem  Syria  many  spots  sacred  to  saints  are 
marked  with  pillars  regarded  as  sacred,  and  cultic 
performances  still  take  place  in  many  respects 
identical  with  those  noted  in  earlier  times  (S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  chap, 
vii..  New  York,  1902).  The  passage  in  Isa.  Ivii.  6 
might  have  been  written  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
Anointing  of  stones  continued  in  Norway  till  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  (S.  Nilsson,  Prim- 
itive Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  p.  241,  London, 
1868),  and  the  earl  of  Roden  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  Irish  of  Inniskea  worshiped  a  stone 
kept  carefully  wrapped  in  flannel  (Tylor,  ut  sup., 
ii.  167). 

A  question  yet  under  debate  is  the  relation  to 
this  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Hebr.  zwr  as  applied  to 
Yahweh  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  I  Sam.  ii.  2;  Ps.  xviii.  2, 
31;  Isa.  xvii.  10,  XXX.  29).  This  application  occurs 
only  in  late  passages,  never  in  J  or  E,  and  the 
connection  with  pillars  or  stones  is  not  made  out. 
Zur  appears  to  be  used  figuratively.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  analogy  seems  to  give  some  support  for  the 
idea  advanced  in  the  fact  that  zwr  occurs  as  an 
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element  in  proper  names  among  Sabians,  and 
possibly  among  place-names  in  Judea  and  Midian. 
On  zur  as  a  divine  name  cf.  A.  Wiegand,  in  ZATW, 
1890,  pp.  85  sqq.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobb. 

Bibuoorafht:  Beniingvr,  Arehddogis,  |>p.  314  iqq.  et  pM- 
■im:  NowMk,  ArehOoloth^,  i.  90-93.  U.  17-21;  Smith, 
R^  «/  ^«m.,  p«Mim;  idem.  Kinship,  pp.  292  aqq.;  O. 
Baur,  OuchiehU  der  aUUMtamenUiekt  WeiMa(funOf  L  128- 
131.  Gienan,  1801;  F.  Lenoraumt.  in  Compita  rtmiu§  dt 
VaeatUmU  dm  inBcHptionB  M  MlM-lettn;  1808,  pp.  318- 
822;  idem,  in  Rmut  ds  rhiaioin  dm  nlioi&na,  iii  (1881), 
81-63;  W.  yon  BaudiMin,  Studian  gw  temiiitchsn  BeUoion*- 
gmehidUs,  vol.  ii.,  Leipeie.  1878;  Faloonnet,  in  JUhnoirm 
de  Pacadhnie  dm  inaeriptiont  M  Uttm49arm,  vi  (1729), 
613-632;  F.  HOnter,  Ueber  die  von  Himmd  gefailmm 
iSteifM,  Leipeie,  1805;  F.  too  Dalberg.  Vthtr  den  Meteor^ 
CuUue  der  Alien,  Heidelberg.  1811;  C.  R.  Condar,  HeA 
and  Moab,  pp.  190-267,  London,  1883;  idem,  Syrian 
Stone  Lore,  ib.  1886;  R.  PieUehmann,  QeechidUe  der 
Ph^nisier,  pp.  206-213,  Berlin,  1889;  H.  Schulti.  O.  T, 
Theoloav,  i.  209-210.  London,  1892;  A.  von  Gall.  Am*- 
naOieche  KuUeUMen,  Qiessen,  1898;  A.  S.  PaJmer.  Studim 
on  Biblical  SubjecU,  no.  II.,  London,  1899;  8.  L  Curtiai, 
Primitive  Semitie  Reliffion  To-day,  New  York,  1902;  P. 
Torge,  Aehera  und  Aekaie,  pp.  29-36,  Qraifswald,  1902; 
£.  B.  Tylor,  PrimiJIive  Culture,  chap,  zr.,  London,  1903; 
J.  Q.  Fraxer.  AUie,  Adonie  and  Oeirie,  London,  1906; 
Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  ef  Oreek 
Reliition,  Gambridge,  1908;  Folk  Lore,  vi.  24  eqq.;  WeO- 
bauaen,  Heidenthum;  the  literature  under  Ajutab;  DB, 
L  76-77,  iv.  289-290.  617-619. 

MEMPHIS.  See  Nofb. 

MEH    OF    UHDERSTAHDIIIO*    See    HoioinBS 

Imtbluqentlb. 

MENAHBM:  Sixteenth  king  of  Israel,  eon  of 
Gadi,  usurper  and  Bucoessor  of  Shallum.  His  dates 
according  to  the  old  chronology  are  772-763  B.C.; 
according  to  Kamphausen,  740-738;  according 
to  Curtis,  741-737  (DB,  i.  401);  according  to 
Kittel,  740-737.  The  narrative  in  II  Kings  zv. 
14-22  makes  Menahem  march  from  Tirzah  and  kill 
Shallum  in  Samaria,  and  then  waste  the  region 
about  Tappuah  (so  the  corrected  text)  because  that 
town  had  declined  to  receive  him.  Tirzah,  the  old 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  was  doubtless 
well  fortified,  and  Menahem  was  its  commandant. 
He  may  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
portions  into  which  the  kingdom  split  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam.  His  victory  over  Shallum  must 
have  been  the  result  of  a  severe  conflict,  and 
Tappuah  was  doubtless  the  center  of  the  opposition 
to  Menahem  (cf.  Isa.  ix.  19-20;  Hos.  vii.  7,  viii.  4). 
The  Biblical  narrative  also  states  that  Pul  (Tiglath- 
Pileser,  see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  |  9)  came  against  the 
land  and  that  Menahem  paid  him  a  tribute  of 
1,000  talents  to  be  recognized  as  king.  This  does 
not  involve  that  it  was  at  Menahem 's  invitation 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  came,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Ass3rrian  had  been  in  Syria  as  early  as  740  B.C., 
that  his  intervention  in  Israel  was  a  part  of  his 
general  plan  to  reduce  that  land  to  a  province  of 
his  empire,  and  that  Menahem  took  advantage  of 
the  situation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  allow 
to  Menahem  the  full  ten  years  assigned  to 
his  reign  in  II  Kings  zv.  17.  His  tribute  to 
Pul  belongs  to  the  year  738,  and  he  can  not 
have  reigned  long  after  this  to  allow  for  the  other 
reigns  which  fell  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
in  722.  (R.  Kittbl.) 


BiauoanAraT:  The  aourees  are  IT  Kincs  xv.  14-22.  Coe- 
■ult:  R.  Kittel.  OeeehidUe  der  Hebrfier,  ii,  46S-472,  Goth*. 
1909;  DB,  iii.  340;  BB,  iu.  3019-20:  JS,  viii.  465-401 
and  the  pertinent  Motions  of  the  literature  given  under 
Abab;  and  Isbakl,  Hwiobt  of. 

MBHAION,  me-noi^en:  The  breviary  of  the  lato 
Greek  Church.  It  contains  the  prayers  and  hymns 
appointed  for  each  feast  and  holy  day  of  the  year, 
together  with  short  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
When  it  became  too  bulky,  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  volumes,  one  for  esich  month  (whence  the 
name,  Qk.  min,  ''month")»  which  are  still  extant. 
both  in  manuscript  and  in  printed  editions  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
They  were  published  first  at  Venice,  later  else- 
where. (PmUFP  MXTER.) 

BnuooaAPHT:  Kmmbaebcr,  Oee^iehie,  pp.  181«  185,  658- 
«69;  iifuiiaetaBoUaiMliafia,xiv  (1896).  396-434;  P.Meyn^. 
Die  theologieehe  lAUerahtr  der  grieehieehen  Kirdko,  pp.  14S 
•qq.,  Leipno,  1899;  £.  Legrand,  BibUoorapkie  keUimigiue, 
Ftorii^  1894-90. 

MBHAHDBR,  m^ndn'der:  One  of  the  oldest 
Gnostics.  He  was,  according  to  Justin  (A  NF,  L 1 7 1 ) . 
bom  at  Capparateia,  a  village  in  Samaria,  and  taught 
in  Antioch.  According  to  Ireneus  {ANF^  L  348), 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus.  He  taught  that 
there  was  a  supreme  power  unknown  to  all,  and 
pretended  to  have  been  sent  from  the  invisible  eons 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  world,  according  to 
him,  was  made  by  the  angels  who  emanate  from 
Mind.  To  those  baptised  by  him  he  promised 
power  over  the  worlds-creating  angels,  inunortality , 
and  eternal  youth.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Satura- 
inus  or  Saturnilus  and  of  Basilides.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  Samaritan-Syriac  gnosis  preceded  and 
led  to  the  Hellenistio  variety,  or  whether  the 
Hellenistic  developed  independently.  If  the  former 
is  the  case  the  importance  of  Menander  would  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  formed  the  transition  from  Oriental 
to  Hellenistio  gnosticism.  (G.  UHuaoBNt.) 

BiBLioonAraT:  The  aouroee  are  Indioatod  in  the  text.  Con- 
sult DCB,  iiL  902. 

MBNDBLSSOHNy  MOSES:  German  Jewish  phi- 
losopher; b.  at  Dessau  (67  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin)  Sept.  6, 
1729;  d.  in  Berlin  Jan.  4,  1786.  He  came  of  poor 
parents  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  Maimonides,  and  afterward  modem 
languages  and  literatures,  under  great  privations. 
In  1750  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  in  1754  bookkeeper, 
and,  later,  partner  in  the  firm.  From  about  the 
same  time  date  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lessing,  Nicolai,  Abbt,  etc.,  an  earnest  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  Spinosa,  and 
Wolff,  and  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  varied 
literary  activity.  His  PhcBcUm,  oder  van  der  Uruterb- 
lichkeit  der  SeeU  (Berlin,  1767;  Eng.  transl., 
Phaedon;  or,  (he  Death  of  Socrates,  London,  1789), 
and  Morgenstunden  (1786),  lectures  on  the  existence 
of  God  and  inmiortality,  procured  for  him  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  He  also  deserves  well  for  his  efforts 
for  the  elevation,  mental  and  moral,  of  his  core- 
ligionists in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  many  books  may  be  mentioned:  Pope, 
ein  Metaphyeiker  (in  collaboration  with  Lessing; 
1755);  Bri^e  Oberdie  Empfindungen  (1755);  Jerur 
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acOem,  oder  aber  rdig%6ae  Machi  und  JuderUhum  (2 
parts,  1783;  Eng.  transl.,  JerMolem,  a  Treatise  an 
Ef^desiastioal  Authority  and  Jvdaiam,  2  vols.,  I-on- 
don,  1838);  and  a  oommentary  on  Canticles  (1772). 
Me  also  translated  the  Pentateuch  (1783),  and  the 
Psalms  (1788).  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
-works  is  that  by  his  grandson  G.  B.  Mendelssohn  (7 
vols.,  Berlin,  1843-45);  his  philosophical  writings 
were  edited  by  M.  Brasch  (2  vob.,  Leipsic,  1880). 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Henwl,  DU  FamUiB  Mendduohn,  0th 
ed.,  1898,  Eng.  tnuiBl.,  London,  1882;  M.  Samuels.  Mein- 
otra  of  Mo9e9  Mendeluohn,  London,  1826;  J.  H.  Bitter, 
Menddaaohn  und  Leanng,  Berlin,  1886;  M.  KayBerling, 
Mom  Mmdelaaohn,  Leipeic,  1888;  JB.,  viii.  479-485. 
An  excellent  bibliography  is  fumiahed  in  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  PhUoaophy  and  PtvehotoffV*  iii.  1*  pp.  309-870, 
New  York,  1906. 

MENDES,     FREDERICK    DE    SOLA:    Jewish 
rabbi;    b.  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  July  8,  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Northwick  College  (1865-68), 
the  University  of  London  (1868-70;    B.A.,  1869), 
and  the  university  and  Jewish  theological  seminary 
of  Breslau  (1870-73;      Ph.D.,  Jena,   1871).     On 
returning  to  England,  he  became  rabbi  of  Great 
St.  Helen's  Synagogue,  London,  in  1873,  but  within 
the  year  accepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  Congre- 
gation Shaaray  Tefillah  (now  West  End  Synagogue), 
New  York  City,  of  which  he  is  still  the  head.    In 
1879  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tfie  American 
Hebrew,  which  he  edited  until  1885.     In  1900-02 
he  was  likewise  associated  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  in  1903  edited  the 
Jewish  Menorah.    He  is  one  of  the  collaborators 
in  the  revision  of  a  new  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  besides  translating  the  "  Jewish  Family 
Papers:  Letters  of  a  Missionary  "   of  Gustav  Mein- 
hardt  (the  p6eudon3nii  of  W.  Herzberg;  New  York, 
1875),  has  written  Defense,  not  Defiance;  A  Hebrew*s 
Reply  to  the  Missionaries  (1876);  Child's  First  BiJbU 
(1879);  and  OuOines  of  BiOe  History  (1886). 

MENDICANT  MONKS,  MENDICANT  ORDERS 
(Ordines  mendicantium):  Those  monastic  orders 
which  renounce  on  principle  established  income 
and  live  by  the  solicitation  of  alms;  such  as  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Carmelites, 
and  Servites  (qq.v.). 

MENEGOZ,  m^'n^'g6z%  EUGENE:  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Algolsheim  (a  village  near  Brei- 
sach,  40  m.  s.8.w.  of  Strasburg),  Alsace,  Sept.  25, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Strasbuxg  and  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology 
in  the  same  city.  After  being  subdirector  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  Lutheran  theology  in  Paris 
for  four  months  in  1866,  he  was  assistant  pastor  of 
the  £glise  des  BiUettes,  Paris,  until  1877.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  at  the  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology,  Paris,  and  director  of  the 
seminary  of  the  same  faculty.  He  was  likewise 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1895-1906  and  of  the  Upper  Cotmcil  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1901-05.  In  theology  he  is  a  "  sym- 
bolo-fid^iste,"  seeking  "a  middle  way  between 
rationalism  and  orthodoxy.''  He  has  written  £tude 
dogmatique  swr  Vidie  de  Viglise  (Strasbuig,  1862); 
mfUxUms  swr  r^vangHe  du  SakU    (Paris,  1879); 


Le  PSchi  et  la  ridempUon  d'aprhs  Saint  Paul  (1882); 
Quid  de  catechismo  sentiendum  sit  (1882);  La  Notion 
du  catichisme  (1882);  Luther  consid^6  comme  Molo- 
gien  (1883);  La  Predestination  dans  la  ihiologie 
paulinienne  (1884);  L'Autoriti  de  Dim  (1892);  La 
Thioloffie  de  VipUre  aux  mbreux  (1894);  La  Notion 
biblique  du  miracle  (1894);  £tude  sur  le  dogme  de 
la  TriniU  (1898);  Du  Rapport  entre  Vhistoire  saints 
et  la  foi  religieuse  (1899);  Le  Salut  d'aprks  Venn 
seignement  de  J^sus^hrist  (1899);  La  Justification 
par  la  foi  d*aprhs  Saint  Paul  et  Saint  Jacques  (1901); 
Apergu  de  la  thSotogie  d'Auguste  Sabatier  (1901);  Le 
FidHsme  et  la  notion  de  la  foi  (1905);  La  Religion 
etlavie  sociale  (1905);  La  Mort  de  Jisus  et  le  dogme 
de  Vexpiation  (1905);  UAnti^fUUisme  (1906);  and 
Une  triple  distinction  OUdlogiqae,  Observations  sur 
le  rapport  de  la  foi  religieuse  avec  la  science,  Vhistoire 
et  la  phUosophie  (1908).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Anrudes  de  hibliographie  thiologigue, 

MENI:  A  deity  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  Isa.  bcv.  11  (A.V.  "  that  number,"  margin 
"  Meni  ";  R.V.  "  Destiny,"  margin  "  Meni  ")  as 
worshiped  by  idolatrous  Israelites.  Light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  etymology  (Hebr. 
manah,  "  to  number,"  Arab.  "  to  apportion  ")> 
by  the  occurrence  in  Arabic  of  the  feminine  form 
Manat,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Allah  (Koran,  liii. 
20),  and  by  the  use  of  the  Arabic  maniyya,  "  fate  " 
(cf.  the  Nabateean  Manawat,  "  Fates,"  Wellhausen, 
Heidentum,  pp.  25-29).  The  word  ebedhmeni, 
"  servant  of  Meni,"  occurs  on  Achsemenian 
coins,  and  Meni{s)  la  found  as  a  parallel  to  Belus 
fortunes  rector,  "  Bel,  controller  of  fortune,"  on  an 
altar  at  Vaison  in  Provence,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  present  a  reminiscence  of  the  Biblical  passage. 
It  is  imlikely  that  Meni  is  of  Babylonian  origin, 
the  name  not  having  been  found  as  a  god  name  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  He  was  probably 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  Aranueans  or  by  the 
Arabs  who  began  to  press  in  soon  after  the 
exile.  The  plausible  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  as  Gad  was  the  deity  of  (good)  fortune, 
Meni  is  the  controller  of  misfortune.  The 
equation  Meni-Ishtar- Venus  is  probably  ruled 
out  by  the  sex  of  Meni.  The  name  was  misun- 
derstood by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and 
Jerome.  Gbo.  W.  Gilmobb. 

MENIUS,  m^ni-us,  JUSTUS  (JODOCUS  MENIG): 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Fulda  Dec.  13,  1499;  d. 
at  Leipsic  Aug.  11,  1558.  In  1514,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where 
he  cemented  friendship  with  such  humanists  as 
Mutianus,  Crotus,  Eoban  Hess,  and  others.  Joachim 
Camerarius  taught  him  Greek.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Melanchthon,  whose  pupil  he  became,  he  went  in 
1519  to  Wittenberg.  After  Luther's  return  from 
the  Wartbuig  he  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship. 
In  1523  he  was  appointed  vicar  at  Mahlbei^  near 
Erfurt,  but  in  1525  resigned  his  position  and  went 
to  Erfurt  to  teach.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Erfurt.  But 
soon  the  council  of  the  town  changed  its  attitude 
toward  the  Reformation.  In  1525,  after  the  end  of 
the  Peasants'  War,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and 
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monks  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  most  prom- 
inent spokesman  was  Konrad  Kling,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  against  whom  Menius  directed  his  polemical 
treatise,  Wider  den  hochberuhmten  Barfuaser  zu 
Erfwi,  D.  Conrad  Kling,  Sckuizrede  (Wittenberg, 
1527)  and  his  sermon,  EUicher  GotUosen  und 
WiderckrisUichen  Lehre  von  der  papisiiachen  Mease 
(1627).  Luther  wrote  a  preface  for  both  of  these 
works,  but  in  spite  of  his  assistance  and  intercession 
the  council  of  the  town  did  not  change  its  position. 
Under  those  circumstances  Menius  removed  in 
1528  with  his  family  to  Gotha  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Friedrich  Myconius.  He 
wrote  and  instructed  the  youth,  but  his  chief 
activity  wafi  the  visitation  of  Thuringia,  jointly 
with  Christof  von  der  Planitz,  Melanchthon,  and 
Myconius.  After  his  return  from  this  visitation 
he  was  appointed  in  1529  pastor  and  superintendent 
at  Eisenach  where  he  labored  eighteen  years.  He 
became  one  of  the  chief  champions  in  the  fight 
against  Anabaptism,  was  active  as  a  reformer,  and 
took  part  in  several  other  visitations,  in  1533  and 
1539  in  Thuringia,  subsequently  in  Schwarzburg, 
and  in  1545  in  the  bishopric  of  Naumburg.  In 
1542  he  introduced  the  Reformation  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Mahlhausen.  He  took  part  in  the  religious 
colloquy  of  Marburg  (1529),  in  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  (1538),  and  in  the  meeting  at  Schmal- 
kald  (1537).  Upon  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend 
Myconius  in  1546  he  became  his  successor  in  Gotha. 
After  the  unfavorable  termination  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Gotha  for  some 
time,  but  was  soon  able  to  return.  Like  his  colleagues 
he  protested  against  the  Augsburg  Interim,  The 
propagandism  of  the  Anabaptists  which  threatened 
to  invade  Thuringia  from  Hesse  and  Mtthlhausen  in- 
duced him  to  resume  his  polemical  activity  against 
them,  especially  against  their  antinomian  doctrine, 
according  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  sin 
if  he  is  bom  of  God.  [Antinomianism  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anabaptists,  a.  h.  n.]  In  1552 
Menius  was  involved  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy. 
Elector  John  Frederic  sent  an  embassy  to  Prussia  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  the  dissensions  caused  by 
Osiander's  teachings.  Beside  two  of  his  coimcilors 
he  sent  Menius  and  Johann  Stolz  to  Konigsberg  in 
1553.  The  duke  of  Prussia  commissioned  Funck  to 
transmit  to  them  a  confession  of  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  Osiander's  views,  which  was  answered  by 
Menius  and  Stolz.  Funck  replied  shortly  afterward. 
As  Menius  was  taken  ill,  the  negotiations  were 
delayed.  A  later  conference  between  Menius  and 
Stolz,  Funck  and  Sciurus  led  to  no  agreement,  and 
the  delegates  retiumed  without  having  attained 
their  object.  A  few  months  afterward,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Thuringian  visitations,  Amsdorf  f  oimd  an 
opportunity  to  involve  Menius  intimately  in  the 
Majoristic  Controversy  (q.v.).  Menius  returned 
from  Eisenach  to  Gotha,  full  of  the  hope  to  resume 
his  duties;  but  Amsdorf,  Ratzeberger,  Aurifaber, 
and  others  continued  their  calumnies,  denouncing 
him  as  an  Adiaphorist  and  Majorist.  The  ungra- 
cious  attitude  of  the  court  induced  him  to  resign  his 
position.  By  the  intercession  of  Melanchthon  and 
Camerarius,  Menius  received  a  position  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic.  There  he  defended 


himself  against  further  assaults  of  Flacius  and 
Amsdorf,  who  did  not  cease  their  polemical  attacks 
until  his  death.  It  is  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time  that  Menius'  literary  activity  was  chiefly 
polemical.  He  published  (Economia  Christiana 
(1529)  which  was  prefaced  by  Luther,  and  against 
the  Anabaptists  he  wrote,  Der  Wiedertdvfer  Lehre 
und  Geheimniss  aue  heUiger  Schrift  widerlegt  (1530) 
and  Von  dem  Geiet  der  Wiederidufer  (1544).  He 
also  published  a  somewhat  modified  edition  of 
Luther's  Small  CSatechism  under  the  title,  Cote- 
chiemua  JtisH  Menii  (1532),  a  copy  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  town  library  of  Breslau.  The 
manual  continued  in  use  till  the  19th  century. 
Menius  also  wrote  De  uau  historicB  sacrarum 
literarum  (1532)  which  is  an  exposition  of  I  Sam.; 
a  translation  of  Luther's  laige  commentary  on  the 
Galatians  (1535)  and  Wie  ein  jeglicher  Christ 
gegen  aUerlei  Ltehre,  fftde  und  h&se,  nach  Gottes 
Befehl  sick  gebukrlich  halten  aoU  (1538).  His 
treatise.  Von  der  Notwekr  Unterricht,  niitdich  zu 
lesen  (1547)  was  occasioned  by  the  war  of  Schmal- 
kald.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Anabaptists 
induced  him  once  more  to  write  against  them  a 
polemical  treatise.  Von  den  BliUsfreunden  aus  der 
Wiedertaufe  (1551).  Against  Osiander  he  wrote, 
ErkenrUnia  aus  Gottes  Wort  und  heiliger  Schrift 
aber  die  Bekennlnis  A.  Osiandri  (1552),  and 
Von  der  GerechtigkeU,  die  fur  GoU  giU:  Wider 
die  neue  alcumistische  Theologiam  A,  Osiandri 
(1552).  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Thirteen  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Zeil- 
achrifl  dea  Vereina  fUr  thUrino.  GeachichU,  x  (1882).  243 
flqq.,  and  others  are  among  the  oorrespondence  of  Luther. 
MeUnohthon,  Jonas,  Mutianus,  and  Eobanus  Hess.  Auto- 
biographic material  is  ooqimunieated  in  ZHT,  1865,  pp. 
303  sqq.  The  one  biography  is  G.  L.  Schmidt,  JvtstuM 
Meniua,  der  Reformaior  Tharinffene,  Qotha,  1867.  Material 
will  be  found  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  Refonnera 
with  whom  he  came  into  touch  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Richard,  Phi- 
lip  Melanchthon,  pp.  159.  185,  254,  New  York.  1898) ,  and 
in  that  on  the  Reformation  and  on  the  Anabaptists. 

MENKEN,  GOTTFRIED:  Crerman  Reformed  pas- 
tor; b.  at  Bremen  May  29,  1768;  d.  there  June 
1,  1831.  In  the  house  of  his  parents  he  imbibed 
a  Biblical  piety  which  was,  however,  free  from  all 
narrowness  though  consciously  opposed  to  ration- 
alism. While  still  in  the  gymnasium  he  preached, 
and  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1788 
his  theological  convictions  had  already  assumed 
definite  form.  The  rationalism  of  the  university 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Bible, 
to  which  the  mysticism  of  his  earlier  days  gave  way. 
In  1790  he  went  to  the  University  of  Duisburg 
where  he  found  a  more  S3rmpathetic  atmosphere  in 
the  circle  of  F.  A.  Hasenkamp  and  others  whose 
study  of  the  Bible  was  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
Bengel  and  Collenbusch.  In  1791  he  passed  his 
theological  examination,  but  stayed  two  years 
longer  at  Duisburg.  He  was  assistant  preacher  in 
Uedem  near  Cleve  (1793-94),  for  the  German 
Reformed  congregation  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1794-96),  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
Wetzlar  (1796-1802),  second  preacher  of  St.  Paul 
in  Bremen  (1802-11),  and  first  preacher  of  St. 
Martin  (1811-25). 

The  theology  of  Menken  was  not  original  with 
him;    but  the  vigor  of  his  expressions  gave  him  a 
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far-reaching  influence,  especially  upon  Bible  stu- 
dents.    The  immovable  center  of  his  theology  was 
t*he   Bible,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  divine 
testimony  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  history  of 
salvation   in   the   center   of   which  stood   Christ. 
From  CoUenbusch  Menken  acquired  his  views  on 
the  ethical  relation  of  God  to  humanity,  the  atone- 
ment, and  salvation.     The  divine  nature  is  love, 
of    which  holiness  and  justice  are   only  phases. 
These  fundamental  attributes  of  God  are  revealed 
in  the  order  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  never  based 
upon  an  unfathomable  decree,  but  always  upon 
foreseen  worthiness.    In  order  to  assure  this  worth- 
iness, every  reasonable  creature  is  in  need  of  a 
test;     if  in  this  way  sin  comes  into  the  world,  it 
serves  only  a  good  purpose  that  there  may  come 
into  ezistence  a  more  perfect  and  blessed  creation. 
If  Adam  fell,  death  was  for  him  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  natural  consequence  of  sin,  and  if  his  heirs 
are  overcome  by  sin,  this  also  lb  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  suffering  of  injustice,  since  they  are  personally 
innocent  of  the  sinfulness  and  mortality  of  their 
being.    Christ  delivered  hiunan  natiure  from  that 
unjust  imposition,  by  assuming  it  not  as  it  was 
originally,  but  as  it  was  after  the  fall.    This  was 
not  intended  to  assail  the  divinity  or  personal 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  but  only  to  emphasize  his 
humanity.    So  it  follows  that  in  no  way  is  there  a 
compensation  of  the  claims  of  divine  holiness  or 
of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ.    The  sinlessness 
acquired  by  Christ  can  be  appropriated  by  faith  in 
him.    Faith  in  Christ  is  a  divine  power  producing 
that  holiness  and  glory  in  man,  and  on  this  depends 
the  main  interest  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  con- 
sequently the  worthiness  of  man  is  in  no  way  a 
divine  gift,  but  the  chief  demand  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  imparts  to  man  his  grace.     All 
predestinarian  ideas  are  combated  from  this  stand- 
point.   It  is  only  consistent  with  this  whole  concep- 
tion, which  lacks  a  clear  estimate  of  sin  as  positive 
opposition  to  God,  that  sanctification  can  be  com- 
pleted upon  earth.    As  justification  or  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  no  way  necessarily  results  from  this  doc- 
trine, they  really  have  no  place  in  it,  and  the  fact 


that  Menken  nevertheless  used  these  conceptions 
shows  that  the  Biblical  vein  in  him  was  stronger 
than  the  influence  of  CoUenbusch. 

His  chief  works  are:  ChrisUiche  Homilien  (Fraiik- 

fort,  1797);    Netie  Sammlung  chrisUicher  Homilien 

(1801);     Ckriaaiche  Homilien  mber  SteOen  an  die 

Geschichie  dee  Propheten  Eliaa  (1804);      Venuch 

einer  AnleUung  gum  eignen  Unterricht  in  die  Warh- 

heiten  der  heUigen  Schrift  (an  exposition  of  his 

system;   1805);   Betrachiungen  uber  da8  Evangdium 

MaUhai  (only  one  volume  published;  1809);  Das 

Glaubenabekenntnia  der  chrietlichen  Kirehe  (1816); 

Erklarung  dee  elf  ten  Kapitela  dee  Brief ea  an  die 

Hebr&er  (1821);   Predigten  (1825);  Blicke  in  daa 

Ldfen  dee  Apostel  Paulue  und  der  ersten  Chrieter^ 

gemeinen  (1828);    and  Homilien  Uber  daa  neunte 

und  zeknte   Kapitel   dee   Brief  ea    an   die   HfbriUr 

(1831).    His  works  have  been  collected  in  seven 

volumes  (Bremen,  1858-65;    new  edition,  8  vols. 

1894-95).  (E.  F.  Karl  Mt)LLER.) 

Biblxourapht:   C.  H.  QildemeiBter,  L«ben  und  Wirken  de* 

.  .  .  Gottfried  Menken,   2  vols..    Bremen.    1861.     E.   C. 

AeheliB  publiBbed  a  selection  of  Menken's  HomUien,  to 

which  he  prefixed  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  life, 

Qotha.    1888.    Consult   also  A.   Ritschl.   Oeadiichie  dee 

Pietiamue,  i.  666  sqq.,  Bonn,  1880. 

HENNAS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  536- 
552;  d.  at  O)nstantinople  Aug.  5,  552.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  a  priest  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hospice  Samson  when  he  wafi  appointed 
to  the  patriarchate  at  the  desire  of  Justinian  in  the 
place  of  Anthimus  (who  had  been  deposed  by  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  in  535),  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Agapetus,  being  the  first  Eastern  patri- 
arch to  receive  consecration  from  a  pope.  He 
presided  at  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  536, 
called  to  finish  the  case  of  Anthimus,  left  uncom- 
pleted by  the  death  of  Agapetus.  His  administration 
is  marked  by  ability  and  a  regard  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  Aug.  24,  and  by  the  Latin  on  Aug.  25. 
Bibuoorapht:  ASB,  Aug.,  v.  164-166;  Hefele,  Concilien- 
geediiehie,  u.  571.  763  sqq.,  787  sqq.,  812  sqq..  866-856, 
Ens.  transl.,  iv.  103-194, 218.  285-286;  DCB,  m.  002-903. 

MENNO  SIMONS.    See  Simons,  IIenno. 


I.  OriginB. 

II.  Swiss    and    South    Oennan   Anti- 
pedobaptista. 
III.  Mennonites  in  Holland  prior  to  1536. 
IV.  In  the  North. 
1.  In  Holland  1536^-80  (1640). 


MENNONITES. 

3.  In  Holland  1700-1909. 

V.  On  tile  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  North 

Germany     and     Russia     1700- 
1909. 

VI.  South  German  and  Swiss  Menno- 
nites, 1600-1909. 


2.  In  Holland   and  North  Germany    VII.  In  the  lUnited  States  and  Canada, 
1580  (1640)-1700.  1683-1909. 


Vm.  In  America. 

1.  Anteoedenta. 

Swiss  Brethren  (i  1). 

Obbenites  (S  2). 

Two  Groups  of  Churches  (i  3). 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Statistical  Descrip- 

tion. 


I.  Origins:  The  Mennonites  form  a  number  of 
religious  bodies  which  originated  on  the  continent  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  where  they  were  characterized 
by  antipedobaptist  and  antisacerdotal  doctrines. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  their  chief  center  has 
been  Holland.  They  must  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  Baptists,  for  though  the  General  Baptists 
were  developed  from  the  Mennonites,  1609  onward, 
their  distinctive  tenet  of  immersion  was  both  late  and 
infrequent  among  the  older  body.  As  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century  the  term  Anabaptists  [used  op- 
probriously    of    Antipedobaptists    of    all    types« 


A.H.N.]  did  not  connote  any  special  church,  but  was 
applied  to  an  entire  tendency  which  developed  in 
western  and  central  Europe  between  1521  and  1560 
from  the  popular  side  of  the  German  Reformation, 
from  which  it  borrowed  form  and  coloring.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  newly  discovered  "  Gospel,"  it 
rejected  the  Christianity  received  through  infant 
baptism  on  the  ground  ^at  it  did  not  effect  regen- 
eration. It  therefore  required  not  only  adult  bap- 
tism, but  also  a  Christianity  based  upon  personal 
faith,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  heart  and  of  all  Christendom,  or  rather  the 
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establishment  of  a  living  church  of  Christ  within  the 
world.  As  the  representative  of  voluntary,  or  even 
of  subjective  Christianity,  moreover,  it  taught  the 
absolute  separation  of  religious  and  secular  life,  thus 
advocating  freedom  of  conscience.  After  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  some  churches,  especially 
those  of  a  unitarian  trend,  came  into  dose  connec- 
tion with  the  Mennonites.  The  adherents  and  the 
spirit  of  these  became  in  later  years,  subsequent  to 
1640,  an  independent  force  in  England  among  such 
bodies  as  the  Quakers.  About  a  century  earlier, 
however,  it  had  received  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion in  conmiunities  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  time  and  are  still  called  Mennonites. 

The  term  Wiedertdufer  C'  Re-baptizers  ")  may  be 
employed  to  connote  that  faction  of  the  Anabap- 
tists which  aimed  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  through  temporal  force,  and  did  not  seek 
to  reform  social  conditions  simply  by  the  regenerar 
tion  of  individuals.  The  t3rpe  of  this  faction  was 
the  kingdom  of  MOnster  and  its  plans  of  social  revo- 
lution (see  MCnster,  Anabaptists  in).  The  only 
party  of  antipedobaptists  which  has  preserved  a 
historic  continuity  until  the  present  day  is  the  Men- 
nonites, who  now  have  some  250,000  members,  di- 
vided both  historically  and  geographically  into 
(1)  Swiss  and  South  German;  (2)  the  Dutch,  who 
form  the  basis  of  the  West  and  North  German,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  of  the  Russian;  and  (3)  the 
American.  [The  remnant  of  the  Huterites  that  set- 
tled in  South  Dakota  in  1874,  who  have  never  been 
identified  with  the  Mennonites,  constitutes  at  least 
one  exception,    a.  h.  n.] 

n.  Swiss  and  South  German  AntipedobaptistB: 
The  first  independent  church  within  the  general 
Anabaptist  movement  was  formed  at  Zurich  in 
1523.  On  Jan.  18,  1525,  the  church  began  to  bap- 
tise on  profession  of  faith,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  it  by  force,  and  about  the 
same  time  kindred  societies  were  founded  at  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  Worms.  The  plan  of  form- 
ing churches  of  pious  Christians  separated  from  the 
world  originated  in  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  was 
not  unknown  to  Luther,  while  at  first  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  regarded  as  obligatory  by  Zwingli, 
Butzer,  Farel,  Erasmus,  Capito,  Schwenckfeld,  Bil- 
lican,  HObmaier,  or  Brunner.  Although  Anabap- 
tism  was  no  baseless  phenomenon,  suddenly  evolved 
from  the  Reformation,  there  seems  to  be  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  derived  from  older  religious 
bodies.  Anabaptists  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
which  was  decreed  from  without,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  independent  of  personal  piety  and  devoid 
of  influence  on  life.  Faith,  they  declared,  must  be 
personal,  and  they  were,  accordingly,  influenced 
by  the  same  spirit  which  led  Michael  Sattler  to  re- 
ject infant  baptism  simply  because  "  piety  and  sal- 
vation are  sought  through  it,"  and  because  they 
**  would  not  abandon  their  separation  from  the 
world  "  (i.e.,  the  worldly  churches).  The  doctrine 
that  the  grace  of  God  must  be  regained  by  man, 
however,  has  been  common  among  Protestants 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  the  monastic  ideals  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  attributed  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, were  in  reality  antipodal  to  their  real  tenets. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  without  siiii  al- 


though they  held  that  a  Christian  might  have  a  good 
conscience  and  live  blamelessly. 

Immediately  after  the  Peasants'  War,  Anabaptist 
communities  sprang  up  throughout  Germany  in 
Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Salsburg,  and  elsewhere, 
headed  by  Denk,  Gross,  and  Kautz.  As  eariy  as 
Feb.  24,  1527,  an  assembly  was  convened  at  Schlat^ 
ten  near  Schaffhausen  by  Sattler,  who  had  founded 
the  communities  of  Horb  and  Rottenbui^g-on-the 
Neckar.  Throughout  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 
and  Swabia  many  deserted  both  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  the  Protestants  for  the  Anabaptists,  even 
though  the  itinerant  preachers,  controlling  neither 
the  press  nor  large  congregations,  could  only  urge 
individuals  to  repentance  and  baptism.  Conmiu- 
nities also  existed  in  St.  Gall,  Bern,  and  Basel,  while 
in  1526  the  Anabaptists  entered  the  Tyrol  and 
Moravia.  After  the  spring  of  1527,  the  extension  of 
the  movement  was  attended,  except  in  Moravia,  by 
bitter  persecutions.  According  to  the  government 
records  of  Innsbruck,  700  persons  were  executed, 
banished,  or  otherwise  punished  in  the  Tyrol  in  1530, 
while  600  were  put  to  death  in  Ensisheim  before 
1535.  Only  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Philip  of 
Hesse  refrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  in 
Augsburg,  which  was  protected  by  imperial  privi- 
lege and  the  edict  of  Worms,  Hut  barely  escaped 
the  stake  (see  Hut,  Hans).  [But  Hans  Leupold, 
the  minister  of  the  antipedobaptists  of  Augsburg, 
was  beheaded  (of.  F.  Roth,  Augtburga  Reformations' 
geschichU,  1617-SO,  p.  251,  Munich,  1901).  J. 
HoRSCH.]  The  Evangelical  authorities  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  concurred  in  the  imperial  decision  of  1529 
that  all  Anabaptists  should  be  executed  without  a 
trial  before  ecclesiastical  judges,  their  motive  prob- 
ably being  their  fear  that  the  separatistic  tendency 
of  the  body  would  destroy  all  civil  and  social  insti- 
tions. 

The  erroneous  opinion  has  long  existed  that  antl- 
pedobaptism  involved  conmiunism  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  private  property.  These  were  practised, 
however,  only  in  Moravia,  and  even  there  surrender 
of  private  rights  was  purely  voluntary  and  confined 
to  members  of  that  church.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  denied  the  State  the  right  to  com- 
pel belief  and  to  regulate  religion,  or  to  expel  from 
home  on  account  of  belief,  for  "  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  ";  yet,  though  "  in  the  perfection  of  Christ " 
there  was  neither  magistracy  nor  sword,  they  ren- 
dered obedience  to  the  temporal  authorities.  It  was 
an  exception  that  Hut  and  some  others  taught  the 
speedy  coming  both  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  by  the  righteous. 
Although  Zwingli  constantly  charged  the  Anabap- 
tists with  immorality,  there  is  no  basis  for  his  asser- 
tions, nor  is  it  known  that  there  were  cases  of  polyg- 
amy among  them,  as  there  were  later  in  Monster. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  no  discordant 
elements  entered  into  Anabaptism,  or  that  their  per- 
secutions, in  particular,  did  not  lead  them  to  excesses. 
The  position  of  the  majority  of  the  martyrs,  as  well 
as  the  wealthy  members  of  the  communities  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  writings  of  Denk,  the  Worms  translation 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  rich  hymnology,  render  it 
certain  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  beloQ^  ^o  the 
lowest  grades  of  society. 
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All  those,  however,  who  might  have  gjven  a 
Geological  formulation  of  their  doctrines  and  have 
ecozne  leaders  of  distinction  were  soon  snatched 
"way  by  death.  It  is  impossible  to  speak,  therefore, 
f  uniformity  in  their  dogmas,  especially  as  their 
loctrinal  interests  paled  before  their  enthusiasm 
or  practical  Christianity.  Their  hymns,  the 
realises  of  Denk  and  HQbmaier,  the  letters  of 
hitler,  and  other  memorials  of  the  martyrs  all 
>reathe  the  same  spirit;  love  of  Jesus  and  the 
)ible;  the  cross  as  the  token  of  the  Christian; 
Yie  joy  of  the  consciousness  of  salvation;  gratitude 
'or  safety  from  this  evil  world  and  horror  of  it; 
brotherly  love;  and  full  freedom  of  conscience, 
[n  all  else  there  was  the  widest  divergency.  Denk, 
ECautz,  and  Hetzer  regarded  Christ  as  their  pre- 
decessor and  example,  not  as  the  mediator  in  the 
presence  of  God;  but  in  their  Geirewe  Wamung  the 
Strasburgers  ''  know  not  why  Anabaptists  call 
Our  Lord  '  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,'  since  he  is  of 
heaven/'  On  the  one  hand,  their  baptismal  hynm 
runs: 

"  I  am  alone  the  only  Ood, 


I  am  alone,  I  am  not  three  ''; 


while   Hoffmann,  on  the   other,   was  an  avowed 
Trinitarian.      The    inner    word    interpreted    the 
Scriptures  to  Denk,  others  based  their  exegesis  on 
the   literal  meaning,  and  some  Anabaptists  laid 
special  stress  on  revelations,  visions,  and  dreams. 
The  pantheistic  trend  of  Denk  was  offset  by  the 
deep  pietistic  morality  of  Sattler  and  the  chiliasm 
of    Hut.     Some  regarded  baptism  as   indifferent, 
and  the  washing  of  feet  was  practised  but  rarely, 
as  in  Zurich  and  the  Harz.    Ail,  however,  followed 
Zwingli  in  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  a  witness  of  unity,  while  Ariamsm, 
sleep  of  the  soul,  and  universal  salvation  were 
here  and  there  taught  among  them.   Their  imifying 
bond  was  the  belief  that  by  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance and  by  the  individual  fear  of  God  and  love  to 
him  they  were  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  separated  from  the  world  and  purified  by  the 
power  of  the  ban.    Their  creed,  which  was  not  dog- 
matic, but  practical,  was  the  *'  Brotherly  Union  of 
some  Children  of  God,"  formulated  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Schlatten.    This  confession  was  known  at 
Zurich  as  early  as  1527  and  was  attacked  by  Zwingli 
in  that  year  and  by  Calvin  in  1541.    In  its  articles 
some  of  their  teachers  united  concerning  seven 
points:  baptism  of  repentance  and  change  of  life, 
the  ban,  the  breaking  of  bread,  separation,  pastoral 
care,  the  sword,  and  the  prohibition  of  oaths — all 
practical  problems,  rather  than  doctrinal.    Over  the 
questions  of  private  property  and  the  pasring  of 
taxes  levied  for  purposes  of  war  a  schism  arose  in 
Moravia  in  1528. 

About  1530  not  only  did  the  extension  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists  enter  upon  a  new 
stage,  but  the  obscurity  which  had  thus  far  envel- 
oped them  was  dissipated,  and  in  the  previous 
year  the  man  was  found  and  baptized  at  Strasburg 
who  was  to  give  the  church  a  new  home  in  the 
north,  Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.).  The  same  period 
was  the  beginning  of  the  two  tendencies  which 
have  continued  side  by  side  among  the  Mennonites 


to  the  present  time,  although  both  are  equally 
opposed  to  an  official  church  which  teaches  faith 
and  salvation  by  means  of  dogma  and  sacrament. 
The  one  body  (Swiss,  Moravian),  founded  by 
Hoffmann,  lays  stress  on  personal  piety  and  the 
formation  of  a  church  which  is  to  have  sharp 
external  delimitations.  The  other  party  (Denk, 
Hilbmaier)  regards  Christianity  as  a  sum  total  of 
inner  feelLngs  and  as  a  spiritual  tendency  in  the 
world,  having  no  earthly  church,  yet  retaining  the 
ban. 

After  1530  the  outward  condition  of  the  Ana- 
baptists gradually  altered.  Although  many,  in- 
cluding Luther  and  Melanchthon,  still  regarded 
them  as  rebels,  they  were  free  from  peril  of  death 
in  some  districts,  and  they  might  live  there  in  com- 
parative quiet,  despite  occasional  oppression,  im- 
prisonment, and  banishment.  Their  numbers  also 
increased  in  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  especially  in  Moravia.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, they  were  exposed  to  constant  persecution, 
and  every  trace  of  them  disappeared,  ike  few  sur- 
vivors either  dying  out  or  fleeing  to  Moravia,  this 
being  the  case  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrdi,  Aus- 
tria and  Silesia,  and  eastern  Switzerland.  Despite 
many  vicissitudes  and  even  banishment  in  1535, 
Anabaptists  from  Austria,  Carinthia,  and  Silesia 
sought  refuge  in  Moravia,  whence  some  of  them  later 
emigrated  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
while  about  1550  and  after  1561  the  Venetian  Ana- 
baptists came  into  relation  with  their  lyrolese  breth- 
ren. Many  of  these  churches  became  very  impor- 
tant. In  1537  the  one  at  Lorsch  contained  some  240 
adults;  there  were  250  at  GrUnberg  (Hesse)  in  1538; 
between  1,400  and  1,500  were  at  the  controversy  of 
Rhenish  Anabaptists  held  at  Worms  in  1556;  and 
in  the  great  Strasbuig  congress  of  1557  representa- 
tives were  present  from  nearly  fifty  churches  in 
Moravia,  Swabia,  Switzerland,  WUrttembeig,  Breis- 
gau,  and  Alsace.  In  1545,  according  to  a  moderate 
estimate,  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  numbered  but 
2,000;  exact  historians  show  that  at  a  later  lime 
the  church  had  increased  considerably.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  persecutions  continued  with  unremit- 
ting severity.  In  1581,  the  Anabaptists  knew  of 
executions  in  South  Germany  and  Austria  to  the 
niunber  of  2,169,  and  many  executions  are  not  re- 
ported. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Anabaptists  re- 
mained closely  united,  but  at  the  close  of  this 
period  the  intercommunication  diminished,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
Anabaptists  through  persecution,  and  partly 
because  the  condition  of  the  others  had  become 
more  settled  and  quiet.  Simultaneously  with  this 
new  security,  on  the  other  hand,  came  differentia- 
tions and  even  dissensions.  The  communistic  fol- 
lowers of  the  Tyrolese  Jacob  Hutter  separated 
from  the  other  Germans,  whom  they  called  "  Swiss 
Brethren."  In  1533  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  great  majority  of  Moravian  Anabaptists  into 
a  conununistic  body  which  remained  unshaken  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  inspiring  it  with  his  spirit 
and  giving  it  his  name  when  he  died  at  the  stake 
in  Innsbruck  in  1536.    During  the  administratioii 
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of  the  active  and  talented  elders  who  succeeded 
him,  the  Bavarian  Hans  Amon  (d.  1542),  the 
Silesian  Peter  Riedemann  (1532-56),  the  Tyrolese 
Peter  Walpot  (1565-78),  and  Glaus  Braidl  or 
Schuster  (1585-1611),  Hutter's  followers  received 
continual  accessions  of  men  of  means,  industry, 
and  economy  from  other  lands.  Their  watchword 
was  separation  from  the  world,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  asceticism;  while  their  entire  interest  was 
devoted  to  a  moial  life,  the  oiK&niasation  of  the 
church,  and  economic  and  industrial  development, 
so  that  they  neglected  theology  entirely.  They  pub- 
lished but  few  works,  which  now  have  almost  van- 
ished, such  as  Peter  Riedemann's  Rechenachaft  un- 
aerer  Rdigion,  Lekre  und  Glauberu  (BrOnni  1565; 
reprinted  by  the  Huterites  of  South  Dakota  in  1902) ; 
but  a  number  of  treatises  and  a  mass  of  hymns  are 
extant  only  in  manuscript.  The  followers  of  Butter 
sent  out  many  missionaries,  including  Hans  Raiffer, 
or  Schmidt  (burned  at  the  stake  in  Aachen,  1558), 
who  were  indefatigable  in  urging  the  faithful  to  go 
to  Moravia  and  be  received  into  the  church.  They 
were  hostile,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  "  Swiss  " 
Anabaptists,  among  whom,  in  their  turn,  diver- 
gencies arose  which  were  laid  before  congresses  in 
the  course  of  the  century,  although  only  the  con- 
ferences of  Strasburg  are  known. 

The  letters  of  these  assemblies  are  among  the 
best  products  of  the  non-Hutterian  Anabaptists 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  Aug.  24,  1555,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Dutch  brethren  and  the  followers 
of  Hoffmann,  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Trinity  were 
considered.  Believing  that  their  dissensions  were, 
perhaps,  a  punishment  for  their  endeavor  to  gain 
a  higher  knowledge  than  God  has  made  attainable 
for  man,  they  declared  that  all  should  be  content 
henceforth  to  follow  the  commandments  of  God 
with  a  pure  and  hiunble  heart  and  in  a  life  dead  to 
the  world.  In  a  second  conference,  held  two  years 
later,  the  greatest  moderation  was  enjoined,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  ban,  nor,  in  case  one  of  a 
married  pair  had  fallen  under  excommunication, 
was  the  other  required  to  avoid  him  or  her.  Thus 
they  deviate  sharply  from  the  view  of  Menno  and 
the  majority  of  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

The  cleavage  between  the  disciples  of  Hutter 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  was  far  wider  than 
between  the  German  Anabaptists  and  the  Reformed 
churches,  although  the  latter  could  not  accept  the 
Mennonite  insistence  on  the  ban,  nor  agree  that 
neither  the  sacraments  nor  obedience  to  the  Church, 
but  only  inner  and  experimental  faith,  constituted 
a  Christian.  Gradually  it  came  about  that  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  no  longer  regarded  Anabaptists  as 
heretics  and  opponents  of  all  ordinances,  human  and 
divine,  who  should  be  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  rather  as  erring  souls  who  were  to  be  won  by 
gentle  means  to  renounce  their  separatism  and  unite 
with  the  Church.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  dip- 
lomatic Butzer,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
grave, held  a  conference  of  the  Hessian  brethren  at 
Marburg  in  1538.  The  controverted  problems  were 
the  equality  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New, 
which  the  Anabaptists  denied,  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  his  death,  the  incarnation,  the  neceasity 


of  works,  Christian  baptism,  the  oath  and  magis- 
tracy, and  the  ban.  The  refusal  of  the  AnabaptistB 
to  submit  to  the  organized  state  church  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities  rather  than  their  doc- 
trinal here^.  It  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  state,  however,  to  expel  the  Mennonites  by 
harshness,  so  that,  while  both  in  Hesse  and  in  Bern 
all  severity  was  exercised  against  the  envoys  of 
Hutter  with  their  advocacy  of  emigration,  provision 
was  made  for  the  property  of  the  children  of  Men- 
nonites who  had  been  banished  or  punished.  This 
explains  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  induce  the 
Anabaptists  to  enter  the  Church  by  means  of  re- 
ligious conferences,  as  at  Marbuig,  Pfeddersheim, 
and  especially  at  Frankenthal  (1571),  while  pleas 
for  freedom  of  conscience  for  the  Mennonites  were 
made  at  Zurich  and  Bern  as  early  as  1558. 

The  pressure  of  authority,  wielded  with  mercy 
and  even  with  recognition,  gradually  induced  many 
to  unite  with  the  Church,  so  that  by  1600  the 
Hessian  communities,  still  flourishing  after  the 
Marbuig  conference  of  1538,  had  almost  disappeared. 
The  Anabaptists  no  longer  regarded  the  state 
church  as  anti-Christian  in  itself,  but  rejected  it 
solely  on  accoimt  of  its  lack  of  spiritual  fruits.  Some 
even  granted  that  infant  baptism  was  not  really 
ungodly,  so  that  although  it  was  not  Biblical,  it 
might  be  advantageous,  in  case  it  was  followed  by  a 
Christian  education.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was 
indeed  possible  to  organize  a  church  of  the  pious 
which  should  be  separated  by  means  of  the  ban, 
but  it  gave  equal  scope  to  the  opposite  tendency 
by  which  each  one  might  join  a  visible  church. 
There  were,  moreover,  many  elements  peculiar  to 
the  Anabaptists  which  could  scarcely  tend  to 
strengthen  the  conmiunity:  the  lack  of  a  formulated 
theology,  the  absence  of  dogmatism,  their  exclusion 
from  the  universities  and  all  higher  social  culture, 
and  the  oppression  and  opposition  of  the  churches. 
These  disadvantages  were  augmented  by  the  lack  of 
organization,  common  to  sdl  similar  bodies.  In 
the  period  of  their  early  enthusiasm  this  was  no 
disadvantage,  but  with  the  waning  of  their  zeal 
little  was  left  to  sustain  the  church,  so  that  the 
south  was  not  the  district  where  the  Mennonites 
could  survive  and  preserve  an  active  spiritual  life; 
this  land  was  Holland,  especially  the  province  of 
Friesland  and  the  towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 

in.  Mennonites  in  Holland  Prior  to  1536: 
Such  Evangelical  views  as  the  denial  of  transub- 
stantiation  had  long  been  current  in  the  Nether- 
lands, although  the  fact  that  Holland  formed  an 
imperial  inheritance  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  open  acknowledgment  until  about  1530,  when 
the  Anabaptists  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  East 
Friesland  became  influential  among  the  Dutch. 
In  that  year  the  eloquent  apocalyptic  lay-preacher 
Melchior  Hoffmann  worked  and  baptized  at  Emden, 
teaching  the  Bible  and  the  community  of  believers 
as  opposed  to  the  Church,  yet  inculcating  obedience 
to  the  magistracy,  non-resistance,  and  moral  purity. 
Rettiming  to  Strasbui^,  he  appointed  Jan  Volkerts 
Trijpmaker  bishop,  and  the  latter  soon  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  founded  the  first  Dutch  com- 
munity, but  was  beheaded,  with  nine  others,  Dec. 
5,  1531.    At  Emden,  on  Dec.  10  of  the  previous 
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'ear,  he  had  baptized  Sicke  Freerks  Snyder,  who 
vsLB  beheaded  at  Leeuwarden  on  Mar.  20,  1531. 
Vithin  an  incredibly  short  time  "  covenanters  " 
vere  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  Holland, 
ieeland,  and  Fric»land,  so  that  the  testimonies  of 
»risoners  speak  of  3,500  in  Amsterdam,  and  400  in 
Campen.  The  converts  were  all  adherents  of  HofiF- 
nann,  regarding  baptism  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
lant  through  which  they  were  to  share  in  the  com- 
tig  kingdom  of  Christ.  Many  of  them  were  gentle, 
ighteous  pietists,  even  after  Nov.,  1533,  when  Jan 
f  atthysen  proclaimed  himself  Elijah,  the  immedi- 
.te  precursor  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
»assive  expectancy  became  active  aggression.  A 
ainority  endeavored  from  Nov.,  1533,  to  May,  1535, 
o  gain  fortified  positions.  That  this  was  but  a 
mall  group  is  clear  both  from  the  trials  and  from 
he  fact  that  only  forty  or  fifty  of  the  many  Ana- 
baptists took  part  in  the  attack  on  Amsterdam, 
lay  11, 1535,  while  their  bishop,  Jacob  of  Kampen, 
ondemned  all  violence.  After  1534,  pure  and  im- 
pure elements  alike,  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Fries- 
and,  but  also  from  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia, 
inited  to  seek  Monster,  the  city  chosen  by  God  as 
he  New  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  carried  away 
>y  John  of  Leyden  (see  MOnster,  Anabaptists 
n).  With  the  faU  of  MOnster,  June  2  [24-25],  1535, 
he  hopes  of  temporal  power,  held  by  a  faction,  van- 
shed.  The  conference  in  a  village  near  Bockholt 
Westphalia)  marked  the  amicable  separation  be- 
,ween  those  who  were  unwilling  to  renounce  the 
ixpectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom  (which  was  not, 
lowever,  to  be  established  by  force),  and  those  who 
bund  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
;he  latter  party  being  in  harmony  with  Obbe  and 
[>irk  Philips,  and  obtaining  a  leader  in  Dec.,  1536, 
n  Menno  Simons.  Persecutions  in  Holland  drove 
;he  Anabaptists  into  exile  in  Holstein,  Mecklenbuig, 
Sngland,  and  Prussia.  They  foimd  many  sympa- 
thizers in  the  country  last  named,  especially  among 
:he  followers  of  Schwenckfeld,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
naining  there,  despite  some  official  expulsions  up 
x>  this  time.  There  were  also  French-speaking 
lilennonites  about  1536,  probably  in  Walloon  Bel- 
pimi,  Ghent,  and  Strasbuig,  while  Anabaptists 
ivere  even  foimd  in  Sweden.  Representatives  from 
/arious  countries  were  either  present  or  expected 
n  Bockholt.  In  1540  all  the  Mennonites  formed  a 
{ingle,  though  loosely  organized, "  church  of  Christ." 
IV.  In  the  North.— 1.  In  Holland  1686-80 
1640):  After  1536  the  elders  (Menno  Simons,  Dirk 
Philips,  Adam  Pastor,  Gillis  of  Aachen,  Lenaert 
Bouwens,  and  others)  toiled  to  bring  order  out  of 
;he  confusion.  Their  crucial  task  was  the  main- 
:enance  of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  opposed 
>oth  to  the  national  chim^h  in  East  Friesland  and 
Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  teachings  of 
David  Joris  (see  Joris,  Jan  David)  on  the  other, 
;v'ho  refused  to  form  openly  a  congregation,  and 
exposed  his  followers  to  excessive  moral  perils. 
Menno  and  his  successors  continually  warned  their 
iisciples  not  to  form  a  sect,  but  rather  to  establish 
;he  true  church  of  Christ.  The  Mennonites  are  im- 
x>rtant,  therefore,  as  being  the  only  body  in  the 
(ixteenth  centuiy  who  did  not  seek  to  reform  the 
I)hurch,  but  believed  themselves  justified  in  rees- 


tablishing beside  it  the  ancient  apostolic  teachings, 
and  appealed  diligently  to  the  Church  Fathers,  de- 
siring to  revivify  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which 
had  been  obscured  for  a  time,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue the  medieval  secularized  ecclesiasticism.  The 
unremitting  toil  of  the  elders  and,  in  still  greater 
degree,  the  charm  exerted  by  the  piety  of  the  breth- 
ren brought  success,  and  neither  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  later  oppression  of 
the  Evangelical  authorities  were  able  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  Mennonites.  Probably  5,000  Protes- 
tants were  executed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities in  the  Netherlands  after  1530.  Of  these 
3,700  were  Mennonites;  of  the  Lutherans  and  others 
six  per  cent  and  of  the  Mennonites  thirty  per  cent 
were  women.  In  the  north  the  last  to  die  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1574,  and  in  the  south  a 
young  womian  was  buried  alive  in  1597. 

The  persecutions,  especially  after  1550,  drove 
hundreds  from  the  south  of  Holland  to  the  north, 
whence  they  were  expelled  to  other  countries, 
where  they  found  an  abode  both  on  account  of 
former  inmiigrations  and  because  of  independent 
Anabaptist  movements.  Their  safest  refuge  was 
East  Friesland.  After  1550,  organized  congregations 
existed  in  close  contact  with  Holland,  in  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  Cleves,  Jttlich,  Berg,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
and  Odexikirchen.  New  circles  or  churches  likewise 
arose  in  Holstein,  Wismar,  and  Rostock,  although, 
next  to  Emden,  their  chief  center  was  Schottland, 
the  suburb  of  Danzig,  where  Dirk  Philips  lived. 
Anabaptist  congregations  existed  in  Elbing  and 
Montau  near  Graudenz  as  early  as  1552,  and  even 
in  Wisby,  Gothland. 

Since  Reformed  Protestantism  prevailed  in 
nearly  all  these  lands,  the  Mennonites  were  obliged 
to  protect  themselves  against  it,  while  the  Reformed, 
in  their  turn,  felt  threatened  by  Anabaptism.  The 
claims  of  the  churches,  their  preachers,  and  their 
baptism  to  exclusive  control  over  the  people  and 
to  validity  among  them,  as  well  as  the  official 
character  of  religion  and  the  Church,  were  never  rec- 
ognized by  the  Mennonites,  while  their  opponents 
afisailed  the  Anabaptist  views  of  the  State,  war, 
oaths,  and  similar  tenets,  but  reserved  their  chief 
polemics  for  their  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
This  dogma  continued  to  be,  as  Hoffmann  had  taught, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  man,  and  *'  was  made  flesh  " 
(John  i.  14),  being  transformed  into  man.  Jesus 
received  nothing  in  his  conception  by  Mary,  nor 
did  he  have  a  unity  of  two  natures.  The  Reformed 
not  unjustly  charged  the  Mennonites  with  unitar- 
ianism.  When  the  Dutch  magistracy  and  church 
were  reformed  after  the  revolution  of  1572,  William 
of  Orange  protected  the  Anabaptists  both  in  their 
civil  and  in  their  religious  rights,  although  they 
were  frequently  assailed  by  the  Ileformed  Church 
and  its  preachers.  The  oonmiunities  and  their 
dcctrines  thus  gained  safety  in  Holland,  and 
enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience  after  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579. 

As  the  Mennonites  had  saved  their  concept  of  a 
free  church  by  bitter  struggle  from  1530  to  1580, 
so  they  were  forced  to  endure  internal  strife  for 
almost  a  century  before  their  democracy  could 
become    independency.      These    problems    found 
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expression  in  the  oontrovereies  over  the  ban  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  faithful  who  had  lapsed,  as 
well  as  of  everything  connected  with  the  secular 
church  and  religion.  Their  other  characteristics 
were  denial  of  original  sin  and  emphasis  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  with  a  consequent  standard  of 
measurement  in  terms  of  morality,  so  that  regener- 
ation was  the  improvement  of  life,  while  they  re- 
mained indifferent  to  all  scholastic  dogmas.  It 
was  doubtless  from  fear  of  exclusion  from  Christen- 
dom that  Adam  Pastor  was  attacked  by  Menno  and 
banned  by  Dirk  Philips  for  denying  the  Trinity, 
and  asserting  that  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father 
in  works  and  purpose,  but  not  in  essence,  else  he 
could  not  have  prayed  to  God  in  Gethsemane.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Mennonites  neither  baptism  nor  the 
Lord's  Supper  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  sacrament. 
In  their  gatherings  only  the  Germans  prayed  audi- 
bly, which  usage  gradually  permeated  Holland  also 
after  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1555  the  "  Waterlanders  "  seceded  from  the 
strict  Mennonites,  rejecting  the  ban  without  previous 
warning,  as  well  as  avoidance  of  the  lapsed  in  any 
relations  except  those  of  religion,  and  opposing 
patience  and  adaptability  to  the  rigor  of  the  elders. 
Between  1566  and  1567  the  church  was  divided 
into  the  Frisians  and  the  Flemings,  the  latter 
permitting  themselves  greater  luxury  in  clothing, 
insisting  on  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
world,  and  opposing  certain  organizing  and  cen- 
tralizing measures  of  the  elders.  The  result  was 
unending  division  and  subdivision,  until  after 
1600  many  adopted  the  point  of  view  of  the 
**  Waterlanders,"  who  regarded  the  church  as  an 
ordinance  of  man  and  granted  the  individual  local 
congregations  a  considerable  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  Holland,  the  government  by  elders 
was  retained,  however,  by  the  "  Old  Frisians " 
and  the  "  Old  Flemings,"  who  adhered  most 
closely  to  tradition,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  in  Prussia  and  Russia  it  has  survived 
until  the  present  time,  like  rebaptism  and  the 
washing  of  feet,  both  of  which  disappeared  in 
Holland  about  1780. 

2.  In  Holland  and  North  Germany  1680  (1640)- 
1700:  After  the  "  Waterlanders"  and  their  leader 
Hans  de  Ries  (1553-1638)  had  striven  from  1577 
on  to  unite  their  own  communities,  and  all  others 
which  were  available,  into  an  organic  union  free 
from  a  rigorous  application  of  the  ban.  the  milder 
Mennonites  grew  closer  and  closer  together.  Many 
"Waterlanders"  attended  the  Frisian  and  High 
German  conference  at  Cologne,  May  1,  1591.  Con- 
ventions of  that  sort  were  held  occasionally  imtil 
1640.  The  conferences  gave  rise  to  the  first  sym- 
bolic writings  of  the  Mennonites,  such  as  the  creed 
of  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrit  at  Cologne 
(1591),  the  s3rmbol  adopted  at  a  conference  between 
''  Waterlanders "  and  a  community  of  English 
Brownists  or  Independents  (1615;  see  Browne, 
Robert;  and  Conqregationalism,  I.,  1,  §§  1-2), 
the  creed  of  the  olive-tree  (1627)  and  of  Jan  Cents 
(1630)  and  the  Dort  symbol  of  Adrian  ComeUsz 
(1632).  All  these  symbolical  statements  were  for- 
mulas of  union,  not  of  government  in  dogmatics. 

A  new  factor  had  meanwhile  entered  the  church. 


Since  1580  the  unitarian  tendency  of  the  Mennonites 
had  received  fresh  life  from  the  Socinians,  despite 
the  opposition  of  Hans  de  Ries  and  others.  The 
"  Old  Flemings,"  most  strict  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity and  practical  life,  were  the  most  liberal  in 
doctrine.  Many  Mennonites  stood  in  equally  close 
relations  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  sought  their 
theological  training  in  the  Remonstrant  seminary. 
Both  parties  furnished  recruits  for  the  Collegians 
or  Rhynsbuigers,  who  in  1622  borrowed  from  the 
Socinians  baptism  by  immersion.  This  entire  So- 
cinian  and  anti-ecclesiastical  rationalistic  tendency 
was  blended  with  pietistic  elements,  but  an  intense 
opposition  developed,  which  led  at  Amsterdam  in 
1664  to  a  division  between  the  liberals  and  the  con- 
servatives. Almost  without  exception  the  Dutch' 
churches  took  sides  with  one  faction  or  the  other, 
but  the  oontrovenfy  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
two  parties  were  working  together  in  brotheriy 
harmony  in  1672,  although  the  dual  administration 
continued  in  Amsterdam  until  1801. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennon- 
ites were  opposed  by  the  Reformed  as  despising  the 
Church  and  denying  Christian  doctrines,  original 
sin,  predestination,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
although  their  principle  of  non-resistance  and  their 
refusal  to  take  oaths  were  respected.  They  were 
debarred,  however,  like  all  the  non-Reformed,  from 
official  positions.  Notwithstanding  this,  their 
numbers  and  their  wealth  rendered  them  an 
influential  body.  Between  1580  and  1660  they 
counted  at  least  200,000  adherents,  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  they  included  some 
of  the  greatest  artists,  poets,  and  engineers  of 
Holland's  prime.  Since  the  Reformed  theological 
faculties  were  closed  to  them,  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  medicine  and  science.  It  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  had  salaried 
pastors  who  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  other 
callings. 

8.  In  Holland  1700>1000:  The  Mennonites  and 
the  Remonstrants  were  the  most  zealous  adherents 
and  propagandists  of  the  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  illimiination  which  made  head- 
way in  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
grudged  neither  financial  nor  diplomatic  aid  in  be- 
half of  their  oppressed  coreligionists  in  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  Jalich,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  while 
they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  ec- 
clesiastical distinction  was  antiquated.  Additional 
elementa  of  dissolution  were  the  sympathy  felt  for 
the  Moravians  by  the  pietistic  party  among  them, 
the  restriction  of  public  office  to  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  frequent  lack  of 
preachers  in  the  country  districts.  Increasing  num- 
bers joined  the  established  church,  and  neither  the 
theological  seminary  founded  by  the  community 
at  Amsterdam  in  1735  nor  the  unions  of  congrega- 
tions for  mutual  financial  and  spiritual  support 
could  check  the  movement.  In  1808  the  Mennon- 
ites numbered  but  28,000.  Tins  decline  was 
ended,  however,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Algemeene 
Doopagezinde  SocUteit  at  Amsterdam  in  1811,  which 
took  chai^  of  the  theological  seminary  and  the 
care  of  needy  communities.  Now  all  congregations 
have  ministerB  who  have  received  academic  train- 
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ing.  The  Mennpnites  now  have  134  commumties 
\>rith  126  preacheiB  and  60,000  adherents,  almost 
10,000  being  in  Amsterdam.  The  other  Protestants 
are  no  longer  hostile  to  them;  their  pastors  fre- 
quently officiate  in  the  churches  of  other  denomina- 
tions, and  vice  versa,  and  the  teachers  in  their  theo- 
logical seminaiy  rank  as  professors  of  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  represent 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  rationalism 
does  not  destroy  their  inherent  miity.  They  are 
associated  with  their  coreligionists  outside  of 
Holland  chiefly  by  then*  board  of  foreign  missions 
^which  works  in  Java  and  Sxmiatra.  Their  hostility 
to  the  State  has  disappeared,  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions receive  state  aid,  and  Mennonites  now  take 
^part  in  public  office.  Their  distinctive  features 
are  abstinence  from  taking  oaths,  adult  baptism, 
and  the  substitution  of  moral  earnestness  and 
piety  for  dogma.  The  congregations  possess  full 
autonomy,  and  are  directed  by  the  preacher,  who 
need  have  no  official  authorization  or  qualification, 
and  by  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  all  members, 
male  and  female. 

V.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  North  Germany 
and  Russia  1700-1909:  During  the  period  of  op- 
pression, which  lasted  until  1720,  the  majority  of 
the  Mennonites  in  jQlich,  Berg,  Cleves,  and  neigh- 
boring districts  emigrated  to  Holland,  while  many 
settled  in  Crefeld,  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
such  pietists  as  Hochmann  and  Tersteegen.  This 
community  still  flourishes,  like  that  in  Altona  and 
the  congregations  in  East  Friesland.  The  chief 
Mennonite  center  of  Germany,  however,  is  West 
Prussia,  where  the  body  numbers  11,000  out  of  a 
total  in  Germany  of  18,000.  All  these  communi- 
ties have  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  their 
Dutch  coreligionists,  although  the  two  bodies  have 
been  far  less  closely  associated  since  1780.  They 
maintained  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  untU 
1868,  when  political  equality  and  the  growth  of  cul- 
ture put  an  end  to  their  isolation  from  their  fellow 
citizens.  To  avert  the  danger  of  absorption  into 
larger  religious  bodies,  the  Vereinigung  der  Men- 
nonitengemeinden  im  deutschen  Reiche  was  founded 
at  Hamburg  in  1884.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
German  Mennonites  is  the  MennonUiache  Blotter, 
established  in  1854. 

The  Russian  grant  of  laige  territories  and  the 
unrestricted  right  of  religious  freedom  led  a  few 
thousand  Mennonites  to  emigrate  from  Prussia  to 
Russia  in  1788,  where  they  received  numerous 
accessions  until  1824.  They  now  have,  together 
with  the  followers  of  Hutter,  who  in  1874  emigrated 
from  Hungary  to  the  United  States,  70,000  mem- 
bers, and  are  settled  in  the  governments  of  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  Taurida,  Warsaw,  the  Crimea,  Saratof, 
Samara,  iJie  Caucasus,  and  Khiva.  In  their  com- 
munities, which  are  sharply  defined  socially  and 
economically,  the  churches  and  schools  are  excel- 
lently organized,  the  former  being  rigidly  controlled, 
as  in  the  rural  congregations  of  Prussia,  by  elders 
and  by  preachers  chosen  from  among  the  brethren 
and  exercising  their  office  in  addition  to  their  civil 
calling.  They  are  noteworthy,  moreover,  for  their 
industry,  especially  in  agriculture.  Thousands 
emigr<*ted  to  America  when  military  service  was 
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forced  upon  them.  Immigrant  Prussians  have  also 
founded  communities  in  Galicia.  All  these  congre- 
gations have  been  affected  by  the  activity  of  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  missionaries,  and  are  character- 
ized by  a  liberal  spirit,  although  they  are  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  customs  and  still  faithful  to  their 
old  doctrines  of  sobriety,  independence,  and  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State. 

VL  The  South  German  and  Swiss  Mennonites 
1600-1909:  Throughout  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
the  Mennonites  were  subject  to  oppression  from  the 
Swiss  governments,  nor  was  it  until  1715  that  im- 
prisonment and  deportation  to  the  Italian  galleys 
ceased  at  Zurich.  In  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emigration,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  of  all  Mennonites  whom  the  government 
could  seize,  that  they  might  seek  new  homes  in 
America,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  churches  in  the  Emmenthal,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  Neuenburg,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Their  organ  is  the  Zionspilger,  After 
1600  a  large  number  of  Mennonites  was  settled  by 
Alsacian  nobles  on  their  estates,  where  they  amal- 
gamated with  older  Anabaptist  commimities  and 
still  exist,  like  their  French-speaking  coreligionists 
in  eastern  France.  In  the  nineteenth  century  their 
numbers  were  much  diminished  by  emigration  to 
America.  Many  also  entered  the  Palatinate,  and 
thence  sought  America,  after  accepting  the  rigid 
teacjiings  of  Jacob  Amman,  who,  about  1690, 
introduced  into  the  highlands  of  Bern  the  doctrines 
of  avoidance  of  all  under  the  ban,  the  washing  of 
feet,  and  the  condemnation  of  such  luxuries  as  the 
use  of  buttons  on  clothing,  thus  founding  the 
"  Amish  "  sect.  The  fate  of  the  followers  of  Hutter 
was  most  pathetic.  Driven  from  Moravia  in  1622, 
they  settled  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where 
they  renounced  their  communism  in  1685.  They 
were  imable,  however,  to  make  headway  against 
the  Jesuits  after  1680,  and  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  increasing  numbers  subsequent 
to  1762. 

Vn.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  1683- 
Z909:  Mennonites  from  the  Netherlands  and  Hol- 
stein  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  as 
early  as  1650,  and  on  Oct.  6,  1683,  thirteen  families 
from  Crefeld  occupied  the  territory  on  the  Delaware 
which  they  had  purchased  from  Penn,  and  founded 
Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  In  1688 
their  numbm  were  augmented  by  coreligionists 
from  the  Palatinate  and  Crefeld,  and  they  began 
an  emigration  which  lasted  throughout  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  After  1820  they 
received  new  additions  from  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany,  while  they  were  joined  by  entire  com- 
mimities  of  Russians  subsequent  to  1870.  Many 
American  Mennonites  stood  in  close  relations  with 
the  Quakers,  the  Schwenkfeldians,  and  other  bodies. 
Others,  however,  maintained  their  individuality, 
usually  separating  themselves  rigidly  from  all  others. 
These  still  retain  the  washing  of  feet  and  excom- 
mimication  in  case  of  mixed  marriage.  Only  after 
long  deliberation  did  they  permit  elders  who  had 
not  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  Europe  to 
administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
majority  of  Mennonites  cling  to  their  past,  remem- 
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bering  with  pride  their  protest  agfdnst  daveiy  aa 
early  aa  1688,  and  still  retaining,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  their  Anglicized  Rhenish  German  dia- 
lect ("  Penn^lvania  Dutch  ").  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Quakers,  their  principle  of  non-resistance  waa 
respected  both  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil 
War,  although  in  1786  many,  disapproving  of  the 
resistance  to  England,  emigrated  to  Canada,  where 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  especially  by 
Russian  immigrants  to  Manitoba  in  1874. 

The  Mennonites  now  number  some  250,000, 
of  whom  60,000  are  in  Holland,  18,000  in  Germany, 
1,600  in  Switzerland,  800  in  France,  800  in  Poland 
and  Galicia,  70,000  in  Russia,  20,000  in  Canada, 
and  more  than  80,000  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  their  numbers  are  decreasing,  but  in 
Holland  they  remain  stationary,  while  they  are 
increasing  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In 
Holland  and  North  Germany  they  possess  no  uni- 
fying doctrine,  the  most  rationalistic  imitarianism 
existing  side  by  side  with  pietistic  orthodoxy.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  their  doctrines  of 
opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  control,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, autonomy  of  the  churches,  freedom  of 
conscience,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  a 
practical  piety,  devoid  of  dogma  but  manifested  in 
domestic  and  economic  virtues.  Their  external 
tokens  are  adult  baptism,  avoidance  of  taking  oaths, 
non-resistance,  and,  with  some,  the  washing  of  feet 
as  a  qrmbol  of  the  equality  of  all  in  ministering  love. 
Their  churches  are  essentially  voluntary  and  family 
organizations,  and  this  fact  explains  even  more 
than  the  long  periods  of  persecution  which  they 
have  endured,  and  their  resultant  caution,  their 
reluctance  to  receive  new  members.  Although  they 
defend  their  own  doctrines,  they  do  not  polemize 
against  others.  S.  Crambr. 

VnL  In  AmerioL — 1.  Anteoadents:  Of  the  va- 
rious bodies  of  Mennonites  in  America  some  repre- 
sent schisms  and  subdivisions  from  the  church  in 

.   g,.       which  Menno  Simons  was  the  most 

■n^^^y^^  prominent  leader,  while  others  ante- 
date Menno's  renimciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  modem  Mennonites  are  the 
direct  successors  of  three  distinct  Anabaptist  de- 
nominations of  the  Reformation  time — ^the  Swiss 
Brethren,  Obbenites,  and  Hutterites. 

The  Swiss  Brethren,  the  leading  Anabaptist  de- 
nomination of  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany, 
were  first  organized  at  Zurich,  in  Jan.,  1525.  Their 
first  leaders  were  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Manz,  Georg 
Blaurock,  Michael  Sattler,  and  Pilgram  Marbeck 
(q.v.).  The  Swiss  Brethren  were  the  only  Anabap- 
tist body  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland  that 
survived  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  dissen- 
ters. Their  principal  stronghold  was  Strasburg, 
where  their  sufferings  stopped  short  with  banish- 
ment, confiscation,  and  imprisonment.  As  to  their 
doctrinal  position  there  are  extant  various  reliable 
sources,  such  as  the  confession  of  Schlatten  (1527, 
republished  by  W.  Kohler,  Giessen,  1908;  cf.  the 
articles  of  Kautz  in  Selected  Works  of  Huldreich 
Zunngli,  ed.  S.  M.  Jackson,  pp.  177  sqq.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1901);  the  protocols  of  the  disputations  of 
Zofingen  (1532),  St.  Gall  (1532),  and  Frankenthal 
(1571);  the  proceeding  of  a  number  of  conferences. 


held  at  or  near  Strasburg,  in  1555,  1557,  156S,  and 
1607,  at  ObersQlzen  (exact  date  unknown)  and  at 
Offstein  in  1688;  also  nimierous  epistles  and  the 
Atubund,  the  hymnal  of  this  denomination,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1570  or  1571  (R.  Wolkan, 
Die  Lieder  der  Wiedertdu/er,  p.  122,  Berlin,  1903), 
which  has  been  reprinted  for  the  tenth  time,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1908,  besides  editions  published  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  From  Menno  Simons  the  Swiss  Brethren 
differed  on  certain  points  to  which  Menno  ascribed 
great  importance.  Between  1693  and  1700  Jacob 
Amann,  a  Swiss  minister,  began  to  insist  on  the 
avoidance  of  the  excommunicated,  as  taught  by 
Menno;  his  agitation  resulted  in  a  schism  which 
has  continued  to  this  day.  The  followers  of  Amann, 
called  Amannite  or  Amish  Brethren,  number  now 
over  15,000  in  America,  although  only  the  Old 
Order  Amish  have  retained  all  their  former  pecu- 
liarities. After  the  secession  of  the  Amish  from  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  the  latter  were  sometimes  named 
Reist  Brethren,  from  Hans  Reist,  their  leading 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  schism.  The  largest 
Mennonite  body  in  America,  known  in  some  states 
as  "  Old  Mennonite,"  descends  from  the  Swiss 
(Reist)  Brethren,  whom  they  follow  in  doctrine 
and  practise.  Both  the  Reist  and  Amish  Brethren, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Order  Amish,  have  in 
South  Germany  and  America  adopted  the  name 
Mennonite;  in  Switzerland  and  France  this  name 
is  not  officially  used  by  them. 

On  the  relation  of  ihe  Swiss  Brethren  to  Menno 
Simons,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  said  that  Menno's 
sphere  of  influence  was  confined  to  the 
Netheriands  and  northern  Germany 
where  Dutch  or  Low  German  was  the 
vernacular.  In  1536  Menno  Simons  (see  Simons, 
Menno),  untQ  then  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  xmited 
with  a  sect  called  Obbenites,  from  ()bbe  Philips. 
These  people  had  only  a  few  years  prior  renounced 
Romanism  to  become  adherents  of  Melchior  Hoff- 
mann (q.v.).  For  a  short  time  Hoffmann  practised 
the  baptism  of  adults  only  and  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism, hence  he  is  generally  considered  an  Anabap- 
tist; but  he  soon  suspended  this  practise  and  a  few 
years  later  expressly  sanctioned  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, while  refusing  to  recant  other  teachings  upon 
which  he  placed  greater  importance  (Hulahof ,  Ge- 
schiedenia  van  de  Doopagezinden  te  StraaUhurg,  p. 
180,  Amsterdam,  1905).  Offensive  to  Lutherans 
and  Swiss  Brethren  alike  was  his  faith  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  Ursula  Jost  of  Strasbiug,  whose  visions  date 
from  the  year  1524.  Hoffmann  accepted  her  dreams 
as  divinely  inspired  and  consequently  believed  great 
changes  in  Church  and  State  to  be  imminent,  and 
that  a  wonderful  period  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
missionary  activity  (not  the  millennium)  was  close 
at  hand.  Hoffmann  developed  a  peculiar  doctrine 
on  the  incarnation — ^that  Christ's  hiunan  nature  as 
well  as  his  divine  nature  was  d  heaven.  He  also 
taught  the  sinlessness  of  believers  and  other  doc- 
trines that  were  regarded  as  unscriptural  by  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  whom  he  considered  outside  <k  true 
spiritual  enlightenment.  His  followers  were  known 
as  the  Melchiorites.  After  Hoffmann's  imprison- 
ment in  Strasburg  in  1533,  Jan  Matthysen,  a  baker 
of  Haarlem,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  MOnstec^ 
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ites,  arose  among  his  followers,  proclaiming,  on  the 
ground  of  revelations  with  which  he  had  been  fa- 
vored,  that  the  time  when  the  persecution  was  to 
cease  was  now  at  hand  and  the  saints  themselves 
were  to  be  used  of  God  to  inaugurate  a  new  order 
of  things.  A  new  state  church  was  to  be  established/ 
not  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  state 
churches,  in  which  saint  and  sinner  alike  were  com- 
pelled by  the  State  to  hold  membership,  but  one 
which  should  be  truly  the  communion  of  the  saints 
and  used  of  God  to  bring  judgment  upon  those  who 
had  deserved  it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some 
of  the  most  offensive  teachings  and  appalling  ex- 
cesses of  the  MUnsterites  are  of  later  date  (see 
MuEKSTER,  Anabaftistb  in).  Matthyscu's  prin- 
cipal opponent  from  the  ranks  of  the  Melchiorites 
was  Obbe  Philips,  who,  with  his  brother  Dirk,  not 
only  saw  in  him  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  and  a 
fanatic,  but  also  realized  that  some  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann's  ideas  and  teachings  were  imsound. 
Obbe  and  his  friends  became  strict  Biblicists;  the 
Word  of  God  was  the  only  standard  of  doctrine  and 
the  New  Testament  the  rule  of  life  and  practise; 
special  revelations  were  considered  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  Christian  believers  must  bear  the 
cross  and  follow  the  lowly  and  non-resistant  Naza- 
rene;  they  must  suffer  with  him  if  they  would  reign 
with  him  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  Only 
those  who  are  willing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Savior  and  have  been  baptized  upon  the  confes- 
sion of  their  faith  may  be  members  of  Christ's 
church.  Without  fear  or  favor  Obbe  Philips  ex- 
conmiimicated  all  who  yielded  to  MOnsterite  in- 
fluences, no  one  being  permitted  to  keep  company 
with  them  or  eat  with  them  (according  to  I  Cor. 
V.  11).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practise  of 
the  avoidance  of  the  excommimicated  which  was 
destined  to  lead  to  endless  disputes  and  various 
schisms  among  the  Mennonites.  The  latter  name 
superseded  the  designation  Obbenites  after  Obbe 
Philips  had  (in  1540)  withdrawn  from  that  body 
and  Menno  Simons  had  become  their  principal 
leader.  Menno's  writings  afford  thorough  inf ormar 
tion  regarding  the  doctrines,  practises  and  aims  of 
the  Obbenites.  Menno  testifies  that  the  Obbenites, 
when  he  identified  himself  with  them,  were  **  un- 
blamable in  doctrine  and  life,"  in  other  words, 
their  characteristics  did  not  undergo  a  change 
through  his  influence.  This  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  other  evidence  and  is  entirely  trustworthy. 
Hoffmann's  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  believers 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  foigiveness 
for  sins  that  have  been  knowingly  committed  after 
regeneration  was  rejected  by  the  Obbenites.  They 
insisted  on  the  strict  avoidance  of  the  excommu- 
nicated except  in  cases  of  emergency;  even  the 
marital  relation  must,  in  a  given  case,  be  suspended. 
The  refusal  of  the  Waterlander  churches,  in  Hol- 
land, to  sanction  marital  avoidance  led  to  the  first 
schism  among  the  followers  of  Menno,  in  1555.  It 
was  on  "  avoidance  "  and  on  the  incarnation  that 
the  Swiss  Brethren  differed  from  Menno  and  his 
friends.  The  former  held  a  conference  at  Stras- 
burg  in  South  Germany  in  1555  and  again  in  1557 
and  stated  their  position  on  these  points.  The  con- 
ference of  1557  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Menno 


Simons  pleading  for  union  and  brotherhood  not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  differences.  But  Menno 
held  that  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  was  at  stake. 
In  his  opinion  the  rejection  of  "  avoidance  "  was  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  At  the  disputation  of 
Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1571,  the  Swiss 
Brethren  declared  that  "  Menno  is  not  and  never 
has  been  of  one  mind  with  us."  They  never  ac- 
cepted his  teaching  on  the  points  in  question,  al- 
though some  of  them,  at  a  much  later  date,  adopted 
the  name  Mennonites,  recognizing  in  Menno  Simons 
the  principal  representative  and  expositor  of  their 
fundamental  teachings. 

Among  those  Mennonites  whose  ancestors  were 
the  followers  of  Menno  Simons  two  great  groups  are 
^^  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  churches 
Gro^ls^f  °^  Holland  and  of  northwestern  (3er- 
Ohnrohes.  ™^y;  (2)  ^'^  churches  of  West 
Preussen,  a  province  of  Prussia^  in- 
cluding their  descendants  in  Russia  and  America. 
All  Mennonites  of  South  Russia,  as  well  as  those 
who  emigrated  from  Russia  and  Prussia  to  America 
are  the  descendants  of  the  churches  of  West  Preus- 
sen.  They  are  principally  of  Dutch  ancestry.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  niunber  of 
Netherlandish  families  fled  to  what  is  now  West 
Preussen,  but  was  then  a  part  of  Poland.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Mennonites  of  this  group,  numbering 
not  less  than  110,000  souls  of  whom  at  least  30,000 
are  found  in  America,  descended  from  those  Dutch 
fugitives.  They  continued  to  use  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  worship  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fact  deserves  notice  that 
the  number  of  family  names  in  this  group  is  sur- 
prisingly small;  most  of  the  names  are  represenjted 
by  a  large  number  of  families;  and  the  names 
foimd  in  the  Russian  Mennonite  settlements  in 
America  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mennonites  ci 
West  Preussen  and  Russia.  Emigration  from  Prus- 
sia to  Russia  began  in  1788,  and  from  both  these 
countries  to  America  in  1874.  The  language  of  all 
Mennonites  of  this  group,  including  those  of  Russia^ 
is  German.  While  the  churches  of  this  group,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  are  thoroughly  and  conservatively  ortho* 
dox  on  such  leading  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  resurrection,  etc.,  the  Mennonites  of 
Holland  and  northwestern  Germany  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly liberal,  rationalistic  type.  The  supposition 
advanced  by  some  of  them  that  early  Mennonite 
teaching  had  a  liberalistic  tendency  has  never  been 
establii^ed  by  evidence.  The  more  liberal  wing  of 
the  eariy  Mennonites,  the  Waterlanders  who  seceded 
from  the  main  body  in  1555,  accepted  unreservedly 
orthodox  doctrines,  as  is  established  by  their  com- 
prehensive confession  of  1577.  The  confessions  of 
all  other  Mennonite  factions  teach  the  same  doo- 
trines.  Menno  Simons,  as  well  as  Dirk  Philips,  a 
coworker  with  Menno,  was  orthodox  on  the  pre- 
existence  and  deity  of  Christ.  It  was  at  a  much 
later  date  that  the  churches  of  Holland  and  north- 
western Germany  accepted  rationalistic  views. 
These  churches  are  to-day  scarcely  holding  their 
own  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  The  VereiiP' 
igung  der  Menrumiiengemeinden  im  deiUschm  Reiche^ 
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eomprisiiig  a  minority  only  of  the  Mennonitea  of 
the  fatherland,  is  dominated  by  rationalistic  influ- 
enoeSy  and  consequently  the  churches  of  West 
Preuasen,  Baden,  WOrttembeig,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  most  of  those  of  Bavaria  are  holding  aloof  from 
this  body.  The  organ  of  the  "  evangelical  "  Men- 
nonites  of  Germany  is  Daa  GemeindeblaU,  Reihen, 
Baden.  The  principles  oi  non-resistanoe  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  oath  are  upheld  by  weU-nigfa  all 
American  Mennonites.  In  Russia  Mennonites  are 
required,  instead  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  labor 
in  the  forestry  woric  of  the  State.  In  Pnisaia  they 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  nurses  or  drivers  in 
the  army. 

In  some  of  the  Meimonite  bodies  in  America  va- 
rious practises  are  in  vogue  which  can  be  explained 
only  from  their  history;  particulariy  is  this  true  ci 
the  Old  Order  Amish.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
other  denomination  was  called  upon  to  endure  so 
relentless  persecution  as  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern  (cf.  E.  M  Oiler,  Ge- 
achichle  der  bemischen  Tdufer,  Frauenfeld,  1895). 
In  consequence  of  their  principle  of  non-resistance 
to  which  they  strictly  adhered,  they  were  truly 
**  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter."  The  severest  perse- 
cution notwithstanding,  extending  over  a  period  ci 
over  two  himdred  years,  small  churches  continued 
to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the  canton  Bern.  When 
some  of  the  oppressed  found  it  possible  to  assemble 
for  worship,  tiie  services  were  several  hours  in 
length.  The  members  were  scattered  over  a  large 
territory  and  the  paths  over  the  mountains  were 
difficult  at  best,  consequently  it  was  found  nece»- 
sary  to  provide  a  meal  for  the  worshipers.  This 
meal,  coming  after  the  services,  attained  a  semi- 
religious  significance  which  it  retains  among  the 
Old  Order  Amish  Brethren,  the  brother  in  whose 
house  the  meeting  is  held  being  the  host  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  custom  of  the  ministers  to  enter 
the  audience  room  after  the  congregation  has  sung 
some  hymns,  dates  from  the  time  when  oppression 
had  taken  the  place  of  bloody  persecution,  and 
orders  were  to  apprehend  the  ministers  only. 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Statistioal  DeMription:  The 
Mennonites  in  America  are  divided  in  general  into 
Old  Mennonites,  General  Conference,  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Mennoniten  BrOder  Gemeinde, 
Reformed  Mennonites,  and  Old  Order  Amish. 

The  Old  Mennonites  are  of  '*  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  "  stock  and  of  Swiss  descent.  They  have 
an  actual  membership  of  about  29,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (about  8,000  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.).  They  observe  as  ordinances,  besides 
baptism  of  believers  only  (by  affusion)  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  feet-washhig,  the  anointing  of  the 
sick,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  literal  application 
of  I  Cor.  xi.  5.  Their  meeting-houses  are.  quite 
plain;  instrumental  music  is  not  tolerated  in  wor- 
ship. The  churches  are,  as  a  rule,  well  supplied 
with  ministers  who  are  chosen  from  the  brother- 
hood, special  preparation  not  being  considered 
essential  for  candidates.  In  case  of  more  than  one 
receiving  the  votes  of  the  congregation,  decision  is 
obtained  by  lot.  Few  of  the  ministers  receive  finan- 
cial support.  Stipulated  ministerial  salaries  are 
considered  unscriptural.    Discipline  is  strictly  en- 


forced.  Prior  to  every  eommimion  aerviee  a  "  etxy 
sel  meeting"  is  held  to  asoertaiii    wlietlier  arj 
member  who  has  given  offense  has  refused  to  imi 
amends  after  brotherly  reminder  hy   one  or  t^: 
other  members.    In  case  of  serious  offRTiwff  a  pubte 
confession  by  the  offender  is  asked.    Only  those  i* 
peace  with  the  church  and  who  confess  peace  witt 
God  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Simi^icrrr 
of  attire,  as  opposed  to  the  everw^hanging  whicL< 
of  fashion,  is  held  to  be  a  Scriptural  lequiremem 
Titles,  such  as  Mr.  or  Rev.,  are  not  in  use.    Mcd- 
bers  of  secret  societies  are  excluded.    Oaths  axe  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  suite  at  law.    Non-resistaDce  ai>i 
the  condemnation  of  war  are  emphatically  insisted 
upon.     This  branch  of  the  denomination   has  a 
flourishing  mission  with  asylums  for  orphans  arid 
lepers  in  India,  home  missions  in  various  dx^ 
(three  in  Chicago),  also  orphans'  homes,  homes  fx 
the  aged,  and  a  sanitarium.    Their  chuirh  or^;^ 
is  the  Gospd  Herald,  published  at  Scottdale,  Pa, 
by  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  which  is  owned 
and  contrdled  by  the  churdh.    Books  and  tracts  oc 
the  doctrine  and  history  of  the  church  are  also  piib- 
lished.    The  works  of  Menno  Simons  and  of  hid  co- 
worker Dirk  Philips,  as  well  as  the  oomprebensve 
work  on  the  martyrs  of  the  church  by  Bragfat,  sit 
common  possessions.   Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
their  largest  institution  of   higher   education  k 
America,  also  Hesston  Academy,  Hesston,  Kacs.. 
belong  to  this  branch  of  Mennonites. 

The  Oeneral  Conference  MennoniteB,  the  most 
progressive  branch  of  the  denomination,  consistiDg 
principally  of  German  congregations  which  have 
immigrated  to  the  western  states  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  have  over  13,000  members.  Th^  have 
abandoned  most  of  the  former  peculiarities.  Bethel 
College,  Newton,  Kans.,  is  their  most  prominem 
institution  of  learning,  besides  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  They  have  prosperous  missioos 
among  the  Tn^imm  oi  Oklahoma  and  in  India. 
Their  oigans  are  Der  Bundetboie  and  The  Menruh 
nile,  both  published  by  the  Mennonite  Book  Con- 
cern, Berne,  Ind. 

The  Mennonite  Bretlixen  in  Chiist,  numbering 
about  6,000  members,  form  a  very  active  church. 
They  baptise  by  immersion,  have  open  commu- 
nion and  practise  feet^washing  as  an  ordinance. 
Their  camp  and  revival  meetings  are  conducted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  eariy  Methodists.  Thev 
support  about  thirty  foreign  missionaries.  Their 
oigan  is  The  Qoepd  Banner,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Mennoniten  Briidergemelnde  consists  of 
German  colonists  who  immigrated  to  the  western 
states  from  Russia.  They  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  on  the  administration  of  baptism.  The 
larger  branch  (with  nearly  5,000  members),  having 
been  under  English  Baptist  influence  in  Russia,  im- 
merse the  applicant  for  baptism  forward  while  the 
Crimean  branch  insist  on  backward  immersion. 
The  latter  have  nearly  1,000  members.  The  organ 
of  the  former  body  is  Der  Zumsbote,  published  at 
McPherson,  Kans.  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
belongs  to  this  branch.  They  have  mission  stations 
in  India  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Reformed  Mennonites,  called  also  Herrites 
after  their  founder  John  Herr  (who  in  1812  seceded 
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•om  the  Old  Mennonites),  have  about  1,700  mem- 
ers,  living  mostly  in  Pemisylvania.  Considered 
ven  from  the  view-point  of  Menno  Simons,  they 
re  ultraconservative.  The  welI>known  novel, 
'iHic,  a  MenrumUe  Maid  (New  York,  1904),  by  H. 
L  Martin,  is  designed  to  portray  life  among  them. 
The  Old  Order  Amishy  who  about  1690  seceded 
rom  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace, 
ave  about  4,500  members.  Their  congregations 
re  necessarily  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
o  not  build  meeting-houses.  They  meet  for  wor- 
bip  in  dwelling-houses  or  bams.  In  their  opinion, 
nder  the  Christian  dispensation  one  place  can  not 
urpass  another  in  sanctity.  There  must  be  no 
ther  house  of  God  than  his  true  spiritual  house, 
be  church.  The  fact  that  Solomon,  at  God's  com- 
land,  built  a  temple  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
ght  as  the  sacrificial  offerings  under  the  old  cove- 
ant.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
lonies  and  law  was  to  typify  Christ  and  the  New 
)ovenant.  Various  usages  that  were  permitted 
inder  the  old  covenant,  such  as  resistance  by  force, 
he  taking  of  himian  life,  the  swearing  of  oaths, 
nd  divorce,  were  abolished  by  Christ,  who  ful- 
iled  the  whole  law.  The  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
Qterpreted  in  the  light  of  the  New  which  alone  is 
he  Christian's  rule  of  life  and  worship.  Building 
hurch-houses  would  be  the  first  step  toward  ritual- 
3m,  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  New-Testament 
caching  and  would  mean  death  to  true  Christian 
>iety.  Among  the  Old  Order  Amish  services  are 
onducted  exclusively  in  the  German  language  and 
ordinarily  require  about  four  hours,  while  on  com- 
nimion  Sunday  they  are  continued  from  mom- 
ng  till  dusk  without  intermission,  there  being  al- 
ways a  number  of  ministers  present.  No  text  is 
aken  on  such  occasions;  the  sermon  begins,  after 
ntroductory  remarks,  with  the  first  parents  of  the 
luman  race  and  covers  the  content  of  Scripture. 
The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  the  wickedness  of 
lin  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  toward  those  who 
ove  him  and  keep  his  commandments.  Their 
lymnal  is  still  the  Auabund,  the  old  hymn-book  of 
he  Anabaptist  Swiss  Brethren,  which  was  pub- 
ished  for  the  first  time  in  1571  and  reprinted  at 
east  twelve  times  in  America.  The  hymns  are  sung 
X)  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  tunes,  which 
lave  never  been  written  in  musical  notation.  After 
neeting,  dinner  is  served  for  the  whole  congrega- 
Aon  by  the  family  with  whom  the  meeting  con- 
v'enes.  There  is  no  church  property  except  hjrmn- 
^ooks,  plain  benches,  and  the  utensils  necessary  to 
prepare  a  plain  dinner  for  the  worshipers.  They 
nay  be  said  to  live  in  a  voluntary  semi-commu- 
lism.  Their  apparel  and  houses  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  unassuming.  Carpets,  curtains  and 
wall  pictures  are  forbidden,  as  is  also  property  in- 
mrance.  Their  largest  settlements  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ontario. 

Besides  these  divisions  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
smaller  Mennonite  bodies. 

The  Hutterites  have  about  fourteen  prosperous 
churches  or  communities  in  South  Dakota,  whither 
they  immigrated  from  South  Russia  in  1874.  They 
name  themselves  "  Hutterite  Brethren  "  from  Jacob 
Sutter  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Innsbruck 


in  the  Tyrol  in  Feb.,  1536.  Their  oiganization  dates 
from  the  year  1533.  Although  never  in  any  sense 
identified  with  or  influenced  by  Mennonites,  they 
hold  the  same  doctrines  and  principles  excepting 
on  one  point:  they  are  strict  communists — ^the  old- 
est communistic  society  in  the  United  States. 
Their  communism  is  based  entirely  upon  religious 
principles.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of 
these  congregations  has  discarded  the  doctrine  of 
community  of  goods.  By  this  denominational  body 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disapproval  of  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 
From  the  fact  that  their  communities  in  Dakota 
are  known  as  BruderhOfe  they  received  in  the 
United  States  census  bulletins  the  name  Bruderhof 
Mennonites,  which,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  the 
name  by  which  they  prefer  to  be  known.  More 
than  usual  interest  attaches  to  them  because  of 
their  possession  of  numerous  early  docmnents  of 
considerable  historic  value.  Among  these  is  the 
important  and  comprehensive  confession  of  faith 
by  Peter  Kiedemann  (d.  1566),  which  was  reprinted, 
Rechenschaft  unserer  Religion  .  .  .  ,  n.p.,  1902; 
also  some  valuable  *'  chronicles  "  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Joseph  Beck,  Die 
Geachichtshucher  der  Wiedertdufer,  Vienna,  1883. 
Their  hsrmns  have  been  collected  but  not  published 
by  R.  Wolkan. 

The  Old  Colony  Churches  (a  name  given  to  them 
in  Russia),  a  body  which  has  never  deviated  in 
doctrine  or  practise  (including  "  avoidance  ")  from 
the  early  Mennonites,  are  in  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan. They  constitute  a  distinct  body  num- 
bering a  few  thousand  members.  Their  recent 
elder  Johann  Wiebe  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  as  a  preacher  and  leader.  Another  small 
body  of  the  same  descent,  known  as  Die  Ueine  Ge- 
meinde,  has  also  perpetuated  old  Mennonite  cus- 
toms and  usages.  They  have  a  few  himdred  mem- 
bers in  Manitoba  and  Kansas. 

Among  the  most  conservative  descendants  of 
the  Swiss  (Reist)  Brethren  is  a  small  body,  called 
the  Old  Swiss,  which  has  a  few  congregations  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Conservative  Amish  Men- 
nonites differ  from  the  Old  Order  Amish  in  that 
they  have  meeting-houses  and  are  somewhat  less 
strict  in  discipline.  They  have  about  2,000  mem- 
bers. The  most  progressive  body  of  Amish  Men- 
nonites, the  Independent  Mennonites  of  lUinois, 
have  a  nimiber  of  churches  and  about  1,000  mem- 
bers. The  Defenseless  Mennonites  date  from  the 
year  1866  when  Jacob  Egli,  of  Indiana,  seceded 
from  the  Old  Order  Amish  on  the  ground  that  def- 
inite conversion  and  religious  experience  had  not 
a  sufficiently  prominent  place  in  Amish  teaching. 
They  have  a  nimiber  of  congregations.  Their  Eng- 
lish oigan  is  Zion'a  CaU  (Gridley,  III.).  The  Wisler 
Mennonites  represent  a  schism  from  the  Old  Men- 
nonites, from  whom  they  seceded  in  1870,  believing 
them  to  be  too  progressive  in  such  innovations  as 
continued  meetings  and  general  aggressiveness. 
They  have  a  few  thousand  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  John  Horsch. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  reader  should  oonsult  the  literature 
under  Anabaptibtb,  while  part  of  that  under  BxPTisTa 
contains  pertinent  matter.     Tlie  articles  on  the  leadeis 
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named  in  the  text  and  that  on  SxHom,  Menno,  also  con- 
tain references  to  a  rich  literature.  Consult  further: 
8.  Blaupot  ten  Gate,  Oeaehiedenu  der  Doopagenndenf  5 
parts,  Leeuwarden  and  Amsterdam.  1839-47;  R.  Baird, 
Rdioion  in  U.  S.  A.,  pp.  603-594,  Glascow.  1844;  B.  Ely, 
KunoefiuaU  KirthenrOncMehU  vnd  GlavhetuUhre  der 
tatkfyennnien  ChriaUn  und  MenoniUn,  n.d.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  the  periodical  Doop^oetinde  Bijdraoen,  I860  eqq.; 
J.  F.  Funk,  The  Mennonite  Chtatch  and  her  Aecueere,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  1878;  D.  Museer,  The  Reformed  MennonUe 
Church,  Lancaster,  1878;  F.  Ellis  and  8.  Evans,  Hiet.  qf 
Laneader  Co.,  Pa.,  chap,  zxvii.,  Lancaster,  n.d.;  A.  Brons, 
Ureprunc  und  Sehickeaie  der  Taufyeeinnten  oder  Mennoni- 
ten,  Noxden,  1884;  M.  8choen,  Dae  MennoniUnthum  in 
Weetpreueeen,  Beriin.  1886;  B.  C.  Roosen,  GeechiehU  der 
MennowUen^Gemeinde  bu  Hamburg  tend  AUona,  2  parts, 
Hamburs,  1886-87;  A.  Klaus,  Uneere  Kolonien  in  Ruse- 
land,  Odessa,  1887;  J.  P.  M  Oiler,  Die  MennonUen  in  Od- 
frieeland,  Emden,  1887;  H.  C.  Vedder,  ShoH  Hid.  of  the 
Baptide,  pp.  103-106,  Philadelphia,  1891;  idem.  The 
BapHaU,  pp.  24  sqq..  New  York,  1903;  T.  Armitace,  Hid. 
of  the  Baptide,  pp.  61,  366.  New  York,  1893;  J.  Loserth, 
Anabaptiaimua  in  Tirol,  Vienna,  1892;  idem,  Communie' 
mue  der  mAhriachm  Wiedert&ufer,  ib.  1894;  A.  H.  New- 
man, in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  ii.  passim. 
New  York,  1894;  idem.  Hid.  of  AntirPedobaptism,  pp. 
296  sqq.,  Phfladelphia,  1897;  C.  H.  A.  Smissen.  Kurtoe- 
faseU  GesehiehU  der  Taufer,  Summerfield,  III..  1895;  H.  P. 
Krehbiel,  Hid.  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonites 
of  North  America,  Canton.  Ohk>.  1898;  G.  TumbOlt.  Die 
WiedertAufer,  Bielefeld,  1899;  Wedel.  GeechiehU  der  Men- 
nonUen, 4  vols..  Newton,  Kans..  1900-02;  E.  G.  Pike.  The 
Story  of  the  Anabaptide.  London,  1904;  C.  H.  8mith.  The 
Mennonites  of  America,  Goshen ,  Ind..  1909. 

MEHOLOGION:  The  equivalent  in  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Calendarium  and  Mariyrologium  of 
the  Latin  Church.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  saints  and  nmrtyrs,  together  with 
short  notices  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  saint  or 
martyr  celebrated.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Menaion  (q.v.),  which  contains  the  offices  for 
the  day  as  well  as  the  ''  Acts  "  of  the  saint.  The 
basis  of  the  present  Menologion  was  laid  in  880 
under  the  Emperor  Basil.  See  Acta  BIarttrum, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  II.,  \  1. 

mehses  papales  ("papal  mouths"):  a 

term  applied  to  the  pope's  right  of  making  appoint- 
ments to  certain  benefices  falling  vacant  in  certain 
specified  months,  while  the  bishops  and  other  patrons 
appointed  in  the  renmining  months.  The  arrange- 
ment is  set  down  in  the  Roman  chancery  regulations, 
under  No.  IX.  The  point  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  in  conunon  parlance  the  expression 
"  papal  months  "  is  incorrectly  supposed  to  mean 
the  same  as  odd  months,  alternating  months, 
aJUemativa  mennum,  while  in  fact  the  papal  months 
are  January,  February,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November.  There  is  one  defined 
exception  to  the  rule  as  stated,  and  this  is  specifi- 
cally laid  down  in  the  chancery  regulations,  namely, 
that  in  favor  of  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  who  contemplate  personal  residence  in 
their  sees,  the  eight  papal  months  are  reduced  to 
six,  and  in  such  fashion  that  the  pope  has  reserved 
for  himself  only  the  six  odd  months  (January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November). 

The  origin  of  the  papal  months  rests  on  the 
following  facts.  From  the  twelfth  century,  the 
popes  b^an  to  reoonunend  inciunbents  for  vacant 
benefices  in  case  of  particular  churches,  at  first 
through  the  channel  of  written  requests  (preces); 
and  if  this  proved  ineffectual,  they  would  then 


supply  the  place  with  the  designated  incumbent, 
by  a  mandatory  rescript  (mandaiufn  de  providendo}. 
When  the  mandate  itself  was  not  observed,  it  was 
customary  to  issue,  in  due  succession,  UieriB  mom- 
tarioB,  prcKeptoricB  and  execuUmcB  (briefs  of  admo- 
nition, injunction,  and  execution);  and  then,  if 
necessary,  the  ''  execution  "  followed.  Since  these 
mandates  came  to  be  issued,  for  the  most  part,  in 
favor  of  indigent  petitioners,  such  concessions 
were  styled  per  fortnam  cammunem,  or  in  forma 
pauperum.  Before  long,  however,  the  issue  of 
mandaia  de  providendo  was  applied  to  benefices 
not  only  actually  .but  also  pro^)ectively  vacant, 
which  involved  a  viobition  of  a  provision  of  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179,  forbidding  the  bestowal 
of  a  contingent  incumbency.  A  regulation  of  the 
practise  was  tmdertaken  by  the  Council  of  Basel 
(1418)  and  by  the  (>)ncordat  of  Vienna  144S; 
though  it  came  to  be  much  modified  later  by 
custom  and  by  special  indults. 

The  right  of  the  papal  months  b  still  in  existence, 
although  with  fresh  modifications  in  modem  times, 
or  under  special  agreements.  Thus  the  Bavarian 
concordat  of  1817  provides  that  the  king  shall 
appoint  two  canonries  in  the  six  apostolic  or  papal 
months.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  the  bull  De  ealuU 
animarum  (1821)  decrees  **  from  this  time  forth, 
canonries  falling  vacant  in  the  months  of  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  shall 
be  bestowed  in  the  manner  hitherto  observed  in 
the  Chapter  of  Breslau."  In  Breslau,  by  virtue 
of  his  title  as  sovereign  duke  of  Silesia,  the  king 
had  exercised  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant 
canonries  in  the  odd  months,  the  bishop  supplying 
credentials  as  to  canonical  fitness,  whereupon  the 
papal  brief  of  provision  was  issued.  In  various 
other  countries,  the  papal  months  have  lapsed 
along  with  other  curial  reservations;  as  in  Hanover, 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  the  Upper  Rhine,  etc.  £.  Sbhunq. 

MENTAL  HEALIIVG.     See  Pstchotherapy. 

MEHTZBR,  BALTHASAR:  The  name  of  four 
German  scholars. 

1.  Balthssar  the  Elder:  Theologian;  b.  at  Al- 
lendorf  (11  m.  e.  of  Marburg)  Feb.  27,  1565;  d.  at 
Marburg  Jan.  6,  1627.  After  preliminary  studies 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfeld,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Marburg  in  1583;  became  pastor  at 
Kirtorf  in  1589;  and  professor  at  Marburg  in  1596, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Ludwig  III.,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  until  the  latter's  death  in  1604.  Mentzer 
was  a  strict  adherent  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy;  the 
course  of  the  new  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
Maurice,  in  favoring  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine 
was  therefore  a  severe  blow,  intensified  by  the 
prohibition  of  discussions  which  involved  the 
points  at  issue  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
and  by  the  sending  of  advocates  of  the  Reformed 
teachings  to  preach  in  Marburg.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Hesse.  He  therefore, 
in  1605,  invited  Mentzer  and  two  other  professors 
to  establish  a  gymnasium  at  Giessen  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Lutheranism.  The  new  institution  was 
a  success  from  the  first,  and  this  led  to  the  founding 
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of  the  University  of  Giessen  (1607),  and  Mentzer 

^ras  one  of  the  first  professors  chosen.    When  the 

pK>litical  difficulties  between  the  two  landgraves 

ended  in  1626,  the  university  was  transferred  back 

to    Marburg,   and   Mentzer  was  elected   its   first 

rector.     In  his  new  office  he  showed  great  zeal 

and  ability,  introducing  new  studies,  taking  great 

interest  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  students, 

and  advising  the  theologians  to  refrain  from  mere 

scholasticism  and  to  base  their  studies  upon  the 

Bible.     He  was  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  devoted, 

if   somewhat  narrow,  theologian.     Practically  all 

his  writings  were  polemical,  and  had   value  only 

for  his  contemporaries.    They  were  aimed  in  part 

at  Johann  Pistorius,  Johann  and  Ludwig  Crocius 

(qq.v.),    and    Anton  Sadeel.      Even   his  Eosegesis 

AugustancB   Confeasiania    (Giessen,    1613)     had   a 

polemical  purpose. 

2.  Balthasar  n.:    Theologian  and  diplomatist; 

son  of  the  preceding;   b.  at  Giessen  May  14,  1614; 

d.  at  Darmstadt  July  28,  1679.     He  was  educated 

at    the    University    of    Marburg;      accompanied 

Landgrave  George  II.  on  a  journey  to  Saxony  in 

1631,  and  on  his  return  finished  his  studies  at  Jena 

and   Strasburg.     He  was  appointed  extraordinary 

professor  at  Marburg  in  1640,  and  at  the  University 

of  Rinteln  in  1646;  when  the  University  of  Giessen 

was  reestablished  in  1650,  he  was  made  professor 

of  Hebrew  and  theology.    He  was,  however,  more 

at  home  in  diplomacy  and  the  landgrave  made  use 

of  his  talents  in  this  direction.    In  1652  Mentzer 

was  appointed  court  preacher  and  superintendent 

at   Darmstadt,   and   had   ample   opportunity  for 

displaying   his   administrative   talents.      He   was 

the  constant  companion  of  the  landgrave  in  the 

latter's   travels,    and    proved    himself   a   capable 

diplomat.    Several  religious  difficulties  were  settled 

satisfactorily  through  his  skill  and  tact. 

3.  Balthattar  IIL:  Mathematician,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rmteln  Feb.  21,  1651;  d.  at 
Hambuig  Mar.  8,  1727.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox 
party,  and  opposed  the  pietistic  movement  so 
energetically  that  he  lost  his  position  in  1693. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Johanneum  of  Hamburg  (a  private 
institution). 

4.  Balthasar  IV.:    Theologian,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b.  at  Giessen  Jan.  12,  1679;  d.  at  Hanover 
Dec.  20,  1741.    He  studied  philosophy  and  oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg;    spent  some 
time  in  travel,  then  became  pastor  of  the  German 
Church  in  London  in  1714;  court  preacher  at  Han- 
over, 1722;   superintendent  at  Calenberg  in  1726, 
and  at  Hanover,  1732.         (Erwin  Preuschbn.) 
Bibuoobaprt:  The  Opera  LaHna  of  Balthaaar  I.  were  pub- 
lished Frankfort,  1660,  and  contain  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  by  hie  son-in-law,  M.  Hannecken;  consult  further  for 
his  life:  F.  W.  Btrieder,  Heuitche  OeUhrten-  und  Schriftr 
tteUerffeBchiehte,  viii.  418  sqq.,  Cassel,  1788  (contains  on 
p.  424  a  Ust  of  Balthasar's  writings).    On  2  consult:  E.  F. 
Neubauer,  HeuiMche  HAovfer,  i.  370  sqq..  Giessen,  1734; 
F.  W.  Strieder,  ut  sup.,  viii.  442  sqq.;  W.  M.  Becker,  <?e- 
mkidUe  dor  UmvenUOt  Qienen,  Giessen,  1007. 

MENZIESi  men'zes,  ALLAN:    Church  of  Soot- 
land;    b.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  23,  1845.      He  was 


educated  at  St.  Andrews  (M.A.,  1864)  and  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  (B.D.,  1868)  and  Erlangen. 
From  1873  to  1890  he  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Abemyte,  Perthshire,  and  was  also  examiner  in 
classics  at  St.  Andrews  from  1881  to  1884.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  professor  of  divinity  and  Biblical 
criticism  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Church  Union,  a  position  which  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  translated  F.  C.  von 
Baur's  Patdu8,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi  (2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866-67)  and  Daa  Ckriaientum  und 
die  chrisUiche  Kirche  der  drei  ersien  Jahrkunderte 
(3d  ed.,  TQbingen,  1863)  under  the  titles  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  Jeaua  Christ  (London,  1876)  and  The 
Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1879); 
J.  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena  zur  Oeschichte  Israds 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883)  under  the  title  Prolegomena 
to  (he  History  of  Israel  (in  collaboration  with  J.  S. 
Black,  Edinbuigh,  1885);  and  also  O.  Pfleiderer's 
Religionsphilosophie  auf  geschichtlicher  Orundlage 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883-^84)  under  the  title 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  Stewart;  4  vols.,  London,  1886-88),  and  has 
likewise  edited  the  supplementary  volume  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1896)  and  the 
Journal  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  since  1905. 
As  independent  works  he  has  written,  in  addition 
to  briefer  contributions.  National  Religion  (London, 
1888);  The  History  of  Religion  (1895);  and  The 
Earliest  Gospel  (1902). 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY:  A  school  of 
philosophy  and  theology  which  took  its  rise  about 
1836  in  Marshall  College  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  then 
located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  It  grew  out  of  the  con- 
tact between  the  modem  Evangelical  theology  of 
Germany  and  Anglo-American  church  Ufe,  and 
quickened  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  new 
activity.  It  produced  considerable  fermentation 
and  controversy,  which  affected  also  the  Lutheran 
and  other  neighboring  churches,  but  is  now  a 
matter  of  history,  though  its  fruits  remain.  The 
movement  had  three  phases.  The  first  was  philo- 
sophical (1836-43);  the  second  was  theological,  and 
turned  chiefly  on  the  church  question  (1843-58); 
the  third  was  liturgical  (1858-66). 

The  leaders  of  this  school  of  thought  were  F.  A. 
Ranch,  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  Philip  Schaff  (qq.v.), 
though  Ranch's  pbins  were  frustrated  by  hia 
premature  death.  Complementing  each  other 
reciprocally,  Nevin  and  Schaff  developed  the  ideas 
of  Mercersbuig  theology  in  different  ways.  Nevin 
discussed  the  questions  concerning  the  Church  and 
the  sacraments.  Turning  to  C^rian  and  the 
Nicene  age,  he  represented  the  contrast  between 
the  church  idea  then  extant  and  the  sect  system 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  aimed  chiefly  to 
show  that  the  Oxford  Tractarian  theory  of  repristi- 
nation  was  historically  untenable,  and  would  lead 
logically  to  the  whole  system  of  the  papacy.  On 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments  he  reproduced  the 
anti-Zwinglian  and  anti-Lutheran  conception  of 
John  Calvin,  which  he  held  to  be  the  true  Reformed 
doctrine.    Sobaff,  in  his  Principle  qf  Froteston^Mmi 
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vindicated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  basis  of  historical  development,  in  decided 
opposition  to  Romanism  and  Puseyism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  also  to  rationalism  and  sectarianism 
on  the  other.  The  Meroersbui^  school  was  charged 
with  transcendentalism,  mysticism,  and  Romanizing 
tendencies,  but  all  these  charges  gradually  subsided. 
A  regular  heresy  trial  was  held  at  the  synod  of 
York  in  1845,  and  again  at  two  subsequent  synods; 
but  in  each  case  the  Meroersburg  professors  were 
acquitted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Meroersburg  theolqgy  taught  that  the  divine- 
human  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  primordial 
truth  of  Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion. From  the  Christ-idea,  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  are  to  be  developed  all  scriptural  doc- 
trines. Issue  was  taken  with  the  high  Calvinistic 
principle  of  a  twofold  unconditional  predestination, 
as  well  as  with  the  contrary  Arminian  principle 
of  free  will,  and  no  less  decidedly,  also,  with  the 
Roman  system,  which  starts  from  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  and  centralized  organization. 
Meroersburg  was  the  first  theological  school  in 
America  to  propound  and  vindicate  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "  Christocentric "  idea  of 
Christianity.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  is  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  a  regenerate 
human  race.  Bom  in  him  and  of  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  his  members.  He,  glori- 
fied in  heaven,  and  they,  though  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth,  together  constitute  one  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  organism.  This  is  the  Christian  Church, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Of  supernatural 
origin,  invested  with  divine  authority,  possessing 
spiritual  powers  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mission,  instinct  with  heavenly  life,  and  destined 
to  overcome  her  enemies,  she  is  the  communion 
in  which  men  may  obtain  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  The  Church,  extending  through  all  ages,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  is  ever  identical 
with  herself,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism; yet  different  phases  of  the  fulness  of  her 
spiritual  life,  including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  appear  at  different  epochs 
in  her  history.  Hence  no  statements  of  doctrine 
formulated  in  any  past  age  need  be  final,  and  no 
form  of  organization  can  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
The  Church  modifies  doctrinal  formulas  according 
to  her  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  adjusts  her  organization  to  the  advanced 
status  of  her  life  and  to  her  altered  cormections 
with  the  world.  Christ  perpetuates  his  mediatorial 
office  by  an  order  of  chosen  men,  who,  by  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  are  duly  invested  with  divine 
authority  to  speak  in  his  name,  to  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and  to  bear  rule  as  undershepherds 
over  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  Meroersburg 
always  taught  the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity 
and  the  equality  of  ministers. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per are  not  empty  forms,  but  the  significant  signs 
and  seals  of  God's  covenant  with  us.  They  are 
means  of  grace  which  become  efficacious  by  faith 
alone.  By  baptism,  the  subject  is  received  into  the 
covenant.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  once  crucified  but  now  glorified  Christ, 


and  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood,  wherein, 
by  the  impartation  of  his  own  divine-human  ful- 
ness, he  nourishes  his  people  unto  everlasting  life. 
The  contrary  opinion,  which  then  largely  prevailed 
in  the  American  churches,  that  baptism  is  only  the 
empty  symbol  of  forgiveness  and  of  the  new  birth, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  merely  a  celebration  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  sharply  criticized.  Mer- 
oersburg found  fault  with  the  conmion  style  of 
extemporaneous  public  prayer,  and  advocated  a 
revival,  in  a  moidemized  form,  of  the  liturgical 
church-service  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
result  was,  A  LUurgy^  or  Order  of  Christian  Worship 
(Philadelphia,  1858),  prepared  by  Schaff,  Nevin, 
Harbaugh,  Gerhart,  and  others,  and  a  book  of 
common  prayer,  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Reformed  Church  (1866).  Both,  however, 
were  merely  optional,  and  not  intended  to  supersede 
free  prayer.  A  new  German  hyrrm-book  was  also 
prepared  by  Dr.  Schaff  (1859),  which  is  now 
generally  used  in  the  German  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Meroersburg  movement  was  Christological, 
and  in  dose  sympathy  with  the  positive  Evangelical 
theolqgy  of  Protestant  Germany,  though  necessarily 
modified  by  American  surroundings  and  wants. 

At  present,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Meroersburg  school  are  no  longer  distinctive, 
because  similar  Christological  tendencies  have 
since  sprung  up,  and  taken  root  in  other  denomi- 
nations; hence  former  issues  have  been  superseded. 
The  formation  of  the  General  Synod  in  1863  set- 
tled the  doctrinal  differences  which  had  divided 
the   church   into  two   parties.      See    Reformed 

ChUBCH.  E.   V.  GERHARTf. 

Biblzoorapht:  F.  A.  Raaeh,  Pnfdtolooy,  New  York,  1846; 
J.  W.  Nevin,  The  Arunoua  Bmch^  Chambenbuiv,  1843; 
The  MyeUeal  PreeenoBt  a  VindieaHon  of  Vie  Reformed  or 
Calvimetie  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Evchariet,  Philadelphia. 
1846;  idem.  The  Hietory  and  Otniue  of  the  Heiddberg  Cai^ 
€hi»m,  Chamberaburg,  1847,  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
triglot  tercentenary  ed.  of  the  UeideSberg  Cotec^Mm,  New 
York,  1863;  idem,  Aniiehriet;  or,  the  Spirit  qf  Sect  and 
Schiem,  New  York,  1848;  P.  Schaff.  The  Principis  of 
Proteetantiem  aa  Related  to  the  Preeenl  State  of  the  Church, 
Chamberabuzg,  1845;  idem.  What  ie  Church  HiaUrryf  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  af  Hietorical  Devdopment,  Phila- 
delphia, 1846;  E.  V.  Gerhart,  in  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  Jan., 
1863,  pp.  1-78;  idem,  InetihOea  of  the  ChrUiian  Reiigion, 
New  York,  1891;  H.  Harbaugh,  Chrietolooieal  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  T.  G.Apple.  The  Theology  cf  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Second  General 
Coumeil  of  the  Preebyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
1880,  Philadelphia,  pp.  484-407.  Consult  also  The  Mer- 
oerAurg  Review,  vols,  i.-xii.,  1849-60;  Der  deuieche  Kir- 
chenfreund,  1848-64;  German  Reformed  Meeeenger;  Afi»> 
utee  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  from  1843  to  1866; 
The  Provieional  Liturgy,  Philadelphia.  1858;  The  Order  cf 
Worehipfor  the  R^ormed  Church,  ib.  1867. 

MERCYy  SISTERS  OF:  The  name  of  several 
religious  congregations  of  women  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

1.  Institute  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy:  A 
congregation  founded  by  Catherine  Elizabeth 
McAuley  (q.v.).  The  beginnings  of  this  order  go 
back  to  1827  when  the  founder,  then  forty  years  of 
age,  and  having  recently  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
established  in  Dublin  (on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  Sept.  24)  an  institution  for  the  harbcdng 
of  destitute  women  and  oiphaos  and  for  the  aid  d 
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poor  schools.  The  house  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Doyle  who  was  assisted  in  the  school 
work  by  Miss  Eatherine  Byrne.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  intention  of  founding  a  religious  order, 
but  rather  of  organizing  a  society  of  secular  ladies 
who,  between  the  period  of  leaving  school  and 
settling  in  life,  might  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  to  other  works  of 
charity.  But  as  several  of  her  associates  evinced  a 
desire  to  make  this  a  life-work  and  become  sisters, 
Miss  McAuley  was  led  to  establish,  with  the 
permission  of  the  archbishop,  a  religious  community 
under  the  title:  "  Institute  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of 
Mercy."  In  1828  the  members  adopted  a  distinc- 
tive costume,  but  it  was  not  until  Dec.  12,  1831, 
after  a  year's  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Monas- 
tery of  George's  Hill,  that  they  made  their  religious 
profession,  taking  the  three  vows  according  to  the 
presentation  form.  Returning  to  their  convent. 
Sister  Mary  Katherine  was  appointed  superior  by 
Dr.  Miurray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  for  several 
years  the  institute  had  no  written  nile.  The 
costume  adopted  by  the  foundress  consists  of  a 
habit  of  coarse  black  serge,  or  cashmere,  falling  in 
folds  from  the  throat  to  the  feet  in  front,  and 
lengthened  into  a  train  behind.  It  is  confined  to 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle,  or  cincture,  on  which 
the  beads  and  cross  of  the  order  are  suspended. 
The  sleeves  are  long  and  wide,  falling  in  plaits 
from  the  shoulders,  with  tight  undersleeves.  The 
habit  and  veil  are  very  ample:  the  guimp  is  a  deep 
linen  collar,  worn  in  front,  and  the  coif,  an  envelop 
of  the  same  material,  covers  the  head,  partly  con- 
cealing the  face.  The  rule  of  the  institute,  based 
on  that  of  St.  Aiigustine,  was  approved  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  June  8,  1841.  The  specific  objects  of 
the  order  are  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  distressed 
women  of  good  character.  Besides  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  religion  the  sisters  bind  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant, 
and  they  also  take  a  vow  of  stability  or  perseverance 
in  the  institute.  The  order  comprises  two  classes 
of  sisters,  choir  and  lay  re%ious,  and  each  separate 
community  is  subject  canonically  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated.  Forty-three 
convents  of  the  order  were  established  before  the 
death  of  the  foimder  in  1841.  There  are  houses  of 
the  order  also  in  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1843  by 
Bishop  O'Connor  of  Pittsburg,  where  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  foundation  were  materially  fur- 
thered by  the  generosity  of  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Tieman 
who,  on  joining  the  conmiimity,  bestowed  upon  it 
a  large  fortune  inherited  from  her  father.  The 
development  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  was 
quite  rapid,  and  it  had  in  1909  about  forty  mother 
houses  in  various  cities  from  Maine  to  California. 
The  sisters  conduct  schools,  academies,  hospitals, 
asylmns,  etc.  The  number  of  pupils  under  their 
charge  is  about  80,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
professed  sisters  is  about  4,500. 

2.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Seez,  Ftance:  A  congre- 
gation founded  in  1823  in  the  diocese  of  Seez, 
France,  by  five  pious  women  under  the  direction 


of  a  zealous  priest,  M.  Bazin.  They  first  took  the 
name  "Sisters  of  Charity,"  but  in  1825  it  was 
changed  to  "  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  in  order  that  the 
new  conmiimity  might  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  the  sick,  and 
especially  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  There  are 
foundations  of  the  order  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France. 

3.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Montreal  (Smtra  de  la  rrds- 
Sricorde):  A  congregation  established  in  Montreal, 
Quebec  (where  the  mother  house  is  located),  by 
Bishop  Ignatius  Bouiget  in  1848.  The  foimdress 
was  Madame  Rosalie  Jettd  (in  religion,  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Nativity),  but  from  the  beginning  she 
declined  to  accept  the  office  of  superior,  and  Sister 
St.  Jane  de  Chantal  was  placed  in  charge.  The 
specific  object  of  the  institute  is  to  assist  women  in 
labor,  both  rich  and  poor,  especially  the  latter, 
whom  the  sisters  receive  in  their  institutions  or 
visit  in  their  homes.  In  receiving  patients  no 
discrimination  is  made  in  respect  to  religion,  color, 
nationality,  or  place  of  residence.  No  questions  are 
asked,  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the 
honor  of  patients  and  avert  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
The  children  are  cared  for  both  in  the  main  institu- 
tions and  in  homes  established  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Patients  who  desire  to  remain  ill  the 
institution  for  a  time  after  their  convalescence  are 
placed  in  charge  of  a  sister.  They  follow  a  certain 
rule  of  life,  without,  however,  contracting  any 
religious  ob%ation,  and  are  known  as  **  conse- 
crated "  (conaacriea).  If  they  choose  to  remain  in 
the  convent  permanently  and  show  the  proper 
dispositions,  they  are  allowed,  after  a  period  of 
probation,  to  become  "  Magdalens,"  and  after  a 
further  probationary  period  they  are  admitted  to 
take  the  vows  of  the  subsidiary  Magdalen  order. 
The  congregation  is  governed  by  a  mother  general 
who  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  institute  was 
approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  June  7,  1867.  These 
sisters  have  establishments  not  only  in  Canada, 
but  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Green  Bay.  James  F.  Drisgoll. 

Biblioorapht:  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  KonffregaHonen, 
iii.  386-387,  554;  Currier,  ReHgioua  Orden,  pp.  576-678» 
605;  Qffieial  Catholic  Directory,  New  York,  1009. 

MERIBAH,  mer'i-bd:  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"  strife,"  apparently  given  as  a  name  to  two  places 
where  water  was  miraculously  provided  through 
Moses  for  the  wandering  Israelites.  A  criti^ 
problem  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  two  accounts 
are  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  events  closely  re- 
sembling each  other  but  apparently  at  dififerent 
places.  One  account  is  in  Ex.  zvii.  of  occurrences 
at  Horeb  (verse  6),  and  to  the  place  the  name 
Massah  was  also  given;  another  account  is  in  Num. 
XX.  1-13  of  occurrences  apparently  connected  with 
Kadesh  (cf.  Num.  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  The  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  generally  translate  the  word  by  expressions 
which  mean  '*  railing,  reproach,  irritation  "  (so  the 
English  A.V.  of  Ps.  xcv.  8,  "  in  the  provocation  "), 
a  sense  which  would  fit  the  context  in  Num.  xx.  13, 
24,  zzviL  14;  Deut,  zzziL  51,  xnriii,  8;  Fb,  Ixmri, 
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7,  xcv.  8,  cvi.  32  (in  the  last  two  cases  the  English 
R.V.  maiigin  explains  **  strife  ")•  Ezekiel's  mention 
implicitly  connects  the  occurrence  with  Kadesh, 
and  does  not  oppose  the  rendering  of  the  word  by 
**  striving  ";  his  mention  does  not  even  necessitate 
that  such  a  place  as  Meriboth-kadesh  or  Meribath- 
kadesh  (note  the  two  forms  1)  existed  in  his  day, 
since  his  scheme  of  the  land  and  its  partition  is 
ideal.  Attempts  to  locate  the  places  serve  only  by 
the  variance  between  scholars  to  emphasize  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  is  probably  an  appellative, 
not  a  proper  name.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

MERICI,  AllGELA,  SAINT:  Founder  of  the 
Ursuline  nuns  (see  Ursuunbs);  b.  at  Desenzano 
(20  m.  w.  of  Verona)  Mar.  21,  1474;  d.  at  Brescia 
Jan.  27, 1540.  In  early  youth  she  became  a  Francis- 
can tertiary,  and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity  while  still  Uving  in  the  world.  She  was 
already  fifty-six,  however,  before  she  was  convinced 
by  a  vision  that  the  time  had  come  to  carry  out  a 
long-cherished  plan  by  founding  an  order  of  women 
devoted  to  works  of  mercy.  She  took  a  house  in 
Brescia  with  twelve  companions,  and  the  order  was 
formally  established  on  Nov.  25,  1535.  According 
to  Angela's  plan  the  members  were  not  to  leave  the 
world  but  to  live  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives, 
assembling  for  conference  at  stated  times  and  ob- 
serving various  rules  of  conduct,  though  without 
the  requirement  of  vows.  At  a  chapter  held  in 
March,  1537,  attended  by  fifty-nine  out  of  the 
seventy-six  sisters,  Angela  was  imanimously  elected 
mother  superior,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  holy 
life  did  much  to  strengthen  the  order  in  her  few 
remaining  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Afra  at  Brescia;  beatified  in  1768;  and  canon- 
ized in  1807. 

Bibuoobapht:  Da»  Lihen  der  htUig^n  Angtia  Meriei^  Augs- 
buxSt  1811;  M.  Bintiel,  Leben  der  heiligen  Angtia^  Regens- 
buig.  1842;  W.  E.  Hubert.  Dia  heilige  Ani/ela  Merici, 
Mains,  1801;  OeachiefUe  der  heilioen  Angela  Merici  und 
dee  ,  ,  .  Ordena  der  Ureulinent  Innabnick,  1802;  Lebene- 
aetchiehte  der  heiligen  Angela  Merici,  Pfederbom,  1802. 

MERIT. 

Definition;  Origin  of  the  Conception  (|  1). 

Views  of  Apostolic  Fathers  (t  2). 

Augustine  and  Others  (t  3). 

Thomas  Aquinas  (f  4). 

Later  Roman  Catholic  Views  (|  6). 

Protestant  Views  (i  6). 

The  conception  **  merit/'  in  a  religiou»-ethical 
sense,  points  to  a  fundamental  opposition  between 
Roman   Catholicism    and    Prot^tantism.      While 
the    former    recognizes    merit    as    establishing    a 
relation  between  man  and  God,  the  latter  denies 
this  absolutely.     In  the   Roman   Catholic  view, 
religion     is    concerned     with    man's 
z.  Defini-  securing  after  his  death  eternal  salva- 
tion;      tion  from  God  as  a  reward  for  his 
Origin      merits;   and  under  "  merit  "  is  undeiv 
of  the      stood  works  done  voluntarily  in  the 
Conception,  service  of  God  constituting  a  claim  on 
a  reward  from  God.    Connected  with 
this  IB  the  narrower  conception  of  merit  as  some- 
thing done  beyond  the  normal  measure  of  ordinary 
duty.     The  origin  of  the  religious  conception  of 
merit  is  to  be  found  in  Jewish  practical  piety,  in 
the  thought  of  a  legal  relation  between  God  and 


mankind.  But  in  post-exilic  Judaism  the  idea 
became  more  usual  that  there  was  to  be  a  retribu- 
tion for  service  of  God  after  death,  limited,  however, 
to  the  good  and  the  pious.  The  classical  example 
of  this  view  is  found  in  the  book  of  Tobit:  "  If 
thou  servest  God  it  will  be  requited  thee  "  (iv.  14). 
God's  service  consists  chiefly  in  prayer  and  alms> 
giving.  The  main  principle  of  the  religious  relation 
of  man  to  God  was  that  he  wins  from  the  divine 
judge  a  reward,  first  of  all  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, second  by  good  works  not  involved  in 
the  performance  of  the  Law.  It  was  implied  that 
enough  could  be  done  to  satisfy  God's  demands 
and  that  therefore  a  claim  of  rewtud  was  legitimate. 
An  atomistic  weighing  and  counting  of  separate 
performances,  good  as  well  as  evil,  from  the  human 
as  well  as  the  divine  side  was  in  order  and  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Pharisaic  piety.  A  similar 
view  is  f oimd  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
intermingled,  there  with  strains  of  Platonism,  for 
Plato  in  many  places  speaks  of  rewards  given 
to  the  good  and  punishment  of  evil  deeds.  In 
the  early  Christian  view  these  Judaistic  concep- 
tions were  not  received,  for  man's  salvation  goes 
back  to  God's  grace  in  Christ;  despite  the  par- 
adoxical character  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  several 
places  his  clearest  statements  tend  to  reject  the 
thought  of  any  human  claim  of  merit  from  God 
(Matt.  XX.  1  sqq.;  Luke  xv.  17  sqq.).  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  built  on  the  right  of  men  but  on  the 
grace  of  God.  Paul's  position  was  naturally  en- 
tirely in  line  with  this,  for  he  was  occupied  in  many 
places  in  showing  that  God  did  not  reward  man 
according  to  his  merit  but  according  to  free 
grace. 

Although  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christianity  was  so 
directly  opposed  by  Paul  as  a  perversion  of  a  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the  earliest  works 
of  the  ApostoUc  Fathers  and  of  the  apologists  show 
the  introduction  of  the  merit  idea  into  the  church 
system.  The  sins  of  past  life  are 
2.  Views  of  foi^iven  in  baptism  (Hennas,  Mandates, 
Apostolic  IV.,  iii.;  Justin,  /  Apol,,  Ixi.;  Tertul- 
Fathen.  lian,  De  haptismo,  i.).  In  this  and  in 
the  promise  of  future  blessings  the 
grace  of  God  is  exhausted  (cf.  Clement,  I.,  vii.  4). 
The  baptized  has  now  the  duty  of  avoiding  sins  and 
fulfilling  God's  commandments,  observing  the  new 
law  of  Christ  in  order  that  in  the  retribution  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  he  may  inherit  eternal  life 
(Hennas,  Ftsion,  I.,  iii.  4a;  Clement  II.,  viii.  4).  Of 
course  the  condition  of  this  is  man's  freedom  of 
will  by  which  he  can  choose  the  good  and  fulfil 
God's  law  (Hermas,  Mandates  XII.,  iii.-v.;  Justin, 
//  Apol.,  vii.  14;  Tertullian,  De  Anima,  xxi.).  In 
Hermas  {SimHitudef  V.,  iii.  3)  the  conception  of  merit 
also  appears  as  an  act  going  beyond  what  is  com- 
manded: "  If  thou  doest  anything  good  outside  of 
the  commandments  of  God  thou  wilt  gain  for  thy- 
self more  abundant  glory  and  thou  wilt  be  of  more 
repute  with  God  than  thou  wert  about  to  be."  It 
was  Tertullian  who  introduced  the  strict  juristic 
conception  of  merit:  **  From  the  beginning  he  [God] 
sent  into  the  world  messengers  endovred  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  ...  to  preach  that  there  is  only  one 
God  ...  to  declare  the  rules  i^pointed  by  him  for 
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securing  his  favor,  and  what  rewards  he  had  destined 
for  those  who  ignore,  forsake,  or  keep  them  "  (Apol. 
xviii.) .  TertuUian  brought  the  whole  of  Christianity 
into  a  scheme  of  works  and  rewards  that  became 
characteristic  of  occidental  Catholicism.  Cyprian 
follows  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  teacher:  "  There 
is  need  of  justice  that  any  one  may  secure  merit 
with  God  our  judge:  his  precepts  and  warnings 
must  be  obeyed  that  our  merits  may  receive  reward" 
(De  eccUnm  umUUe,  zv.)-  Again,  ''What  will  be 
the  glory  of  those  who  work — ^how  great  and  exalted 
the  joy  when  the  Lord  will  begin  to  number  his 
people  and  distribute  the  promised  rewards  to 
our  merits  and  works,  giving  heavenly  things  for 
earthly,  eternal  things  for  temporal,  great  things 
for  small  ...  A  mighty  and  divine  thing  ...  a 
salutary  operation  ...  a  thing  placed  in  the  power 
of  him  who  acts  .  .  .  the  true  and  greatest  gift  of 
God,  necessary  for  the  weak,  glorious  for  the  strong, 
by  which  the  Christian  who  is  aided  shows  a  spiritual 
grace,  deserves  merit  from  Christ  the  judge,  accounts 
God  his  debtor  .  .  .  The  Lord  will  never  fail  to 
give  a  reward  for  our  merits  "  (De  opere  et  eleemos., 
xxvi.).  The  works  of  Christians  deserving  such 
merits  are,  in  general,  alms,  fasting,  celibacy,  but 
particularly  martyrdom.  Occidental  thought  was 
not  strictly  logical,  for  both  C3rprian  and  Ambrose 
state  that  the  life  marked  by  virtues  is  possible  only 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustine  was  the  first 
to  cast  aside  this  prevalent  teaching  of  merit. 

He  denied  that  the  grounds  of  merit 

3.  Augufr-   lay  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  {Enchi- 

tine  and     ridton,    xzxii.),  holding    that    divine 

Others,      grace  calls  forth  a  good  will  without 

any  previous  works  of  merit.  The 
process  is  founded  on  the  inspiration  of  love,  which 
is  synonymous  with  grace.  This  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  beginning  but  in  separate  acts  (De 
gestia  Pel.^  Ivi.).  Related  to  the  rejection  of  merit 
was  Augustine's  teaching  of  an  absolute  predes- 
tination, of  the  irresistibility  of  God's  grace,  and  of 
the  gift  of  perseverance  received  by  the  elect.  Yet 
he  shows  tendencies  to  relapse  into  the  old  teaching 
that  God  crowns  man's  merits,  "  but  God  does  not 
crown  thy  merits  as  thy  merits  but  rather  as  his 
gifts"  (De gratia  etliberoarbitrio,  VI.,  xv.;  cf.  Enchv- 
ridton,  cvii.).  Later  on  Catholic  theological  develop- 
ment by  its  adoption  of  a  conditional  instead  of  an 
absolute  predestination  ("  For  those  whose  merits 
he  foresaw  he  predestined  rewards,"  Ambrose, 
De  fide,  V.,  vi.  83)  returned  in  principle  to  the  older 
theory.  Gregory  the  Great  adheres  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  predestination  but  recognizes  merit:  "  Grace 
preceding  and  good  will  following,  that  which  is  of 
God  becomes  merit  in  us  "  (Horn,  in  Ezek,,  I.,  ix.  2). 
Grace  is  conceived  of  not  as  salvation  but  as  clear- 
ing the  ground  for  the  successful  operation  of  free 
wiU.  The  great  scholastic  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  systematically  worked  up  this  semi- 
Augustinian  tendency,  Peter  Lombard  (q.v.) 
laying  the  foundation  with  his  theory  of  the  co- 
operation of  grace  and  will  in  the  production  of 
good  works.  He  plainly  declares  that  there  is  no 
merit  in  man  that  is  not  through  free  will,  and 
makes  the  hope  of  future  depend  on  God's  grace 
and  preceding  merits,  "  For  without  merits  to  hope , 


for  anything  can  not  be  called  hope  but  presump- 
tion" ("Sentences,"  IV.,  xxvi.  1). 

Thomas  Aquinas  makes  merit  the  end  of  religion, 
yet  in  appearance  holds  to  the  Augustinian  teaching 
(cf.  Summa,  II.,  i.  109-114).  He  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  grace,  one  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
salvation,  the  other  extending  over  the  whole 
field  of  God's  activity.  This  second 
4.  Thomas  type  of  grace  does  not  give  man's 
Aquinas,  acts  meritorious  character,  although 
through  it  he  may  love  God  above  all 
things.  To  .inherit  eternal  life  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  produce  merits  proportioned  to  it,  requires 
a  higher  virtue,  the  virtue  of  grace.  As  his  nature 
is  corrupt  it  must  be  healed  by  grace.  This  grace 
is  called  operative,  inasmuch  as  it  heals  or  justifies 
the  soul,  and  from  the  other  point  of  view  co- 
operative, inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
meritorious  action  which  proceeds  from  free  will. 
The  merit  produced  by  operative  grace  is  the 
motion  of  free  will  by  which  we  accede  to  God's 
righteousness  in  making  us  righteous.  Strictly 
speaking,  merit  can  not  be  predicated  of  man  in 
relation  to  God,  but  according  to  the  prearrange- 
ment  of  the  divine  ordinance  so  established  that 
man  may  attain  it  from  God  through  his  own 
operation,  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  what  God  be- 
stowed on  him,  vis.,  the  virtue  of  acting.  In  relation 
to  free  will  he  distinguishes  a  congruous  merit  from 
the  condign  merit  which  comes  from  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  can  prepare  himself  to 
receive  grace  through  the  action  of  his  free  will, 
not,  however,  without  the  aid  of  God  who  moves  it. 
Its  action  is  imperfect  compared  with  what  it  can 
do  when  it  is  infused  with  grace,  but  the  infusion 
of  grace  necessarily  follows  this  cooperation  be- 
tween man's  free  will  and  God's  motion. 

The  nominalists  criticised  this  theory  of  merit, 
yet  the  tendency  has  been  since  the  Middle  Ages  to 
stress   congruous  merit  and  moreover  to  confer 
merit  only  on  those  works  which  have  the  stamp  of 
churchliness,  introducing  as  chief  fac- 
5.  Later    tors  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
Roman     the  Eucharist.     The  scholastics  also 
Catholic     introduced  the  thought  of  the  super- 
Views,      erogatory  merits    of   the   saints  (see 
Supererogation,    Works    of).     At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
position   on   merit    was   intensified    through   the 
conflict  with  Protestantism.    This  is  seen  in  con- 
fessional documents  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.    Its  decrees  (Session  VI.)  laid 
down  the  position  that  through  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  all  deserve  the  grace  of  justification. 
This   is  given   to  each  individual.     Justification 
comes  through  the  sacraments  and  reward  is  given 
to  good  works,  for  God  is  so  good  to  man  that  he 
wills  that  what  are  really  his  gifts  should  be  their 
merits.    Yet  the  essential  spirit  of  merit  remains. 
Bellarmine  states  plainly  that  the  good  works  of  the 
just  are  properly  and  truly  merits  and  deserve 
eternal  life  (DiaputaHonea,  V.,  i.  6).     Present-day 
Roman   Catholic  teaching   distinguishes   between 
auxiliary  or  actual  grace  and  sanctifying  or  habitual 
grace.    The  first  is  imparted  temporarily  to  man 
but  is  necessary  to  every  good  work.    Ilie  aecond 
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is  given  through  the  sacraments,  baptism,  penance, 
but  is  lost  through  mortal  sin.  A  meritorious  work 
requires  the  cooperation  of  both.  Among  good 
works  especially  meritorious  are  prayer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving.  The  grace  that  is  lost  through 
deadly  sin  is  restored  by  penance.  The  general 
idea  is  that  the  church  system  acts  as  a  factor 
along  with  human  free  wiH  in  the  attainment  of 
salvation. 

The  Reformation  was  especially  a  conflict  against 
the  theory  of  merit,  but  Luther's  final  position  on 
this  question  was  the  result  of  a  development. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  talked  of  congruous  merit  and 
accepted  the  terms  ''  preparation  "  and  **  disposi- 
tion "  for  salvation.    Later  on  he  still  continued  to 

use  the  word  merit,  but  evacuated  it 
6.  Protes-  of  its  meaning.  He  recognised  nothing 
tant  Views,  in  man  to  increase  the  value  of  human 

works.  There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  merit,  since  all  are  made  just  by  the  just- 
ness of  Christ.  The  works  do  not  deserve  heaven, 
but  men,  receiving  heaven,  through  faith  do  good 
works.  Melanchthon  incorporated  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Apolpgy  (cf.  Apology,  bdi.  17  sqq.) 
a  clear-cut  definition  of  Luther's  position  where  he 
attacks  the  distinction  between  congruous  and 
condign  merit  and  develops  the  RefomiMed  justifica- 
tion-teaching  in  opposition  to  the  whole  merit 
theory,  especially  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
transference  of  the  merits  of  the  saints.  Christ's 
merits  are  given  us  in  order  that  we  may  be  reputed 
just  by  our  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  when  we 
believe  in  him,  just  as  if  we  had  our  own  proper 
merits  (Apology,  ocv.  14  sqq.).  The  use  of  the 
word  merit  in  Protestant  theolqgy  is  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  not  with  individual 
deserts  enabling  man  to  appear  before  God.  Kant 
discussed  the  question  of  merit,  but  in  an  imfavor- 
able  sense,  saying  the  impulse  to  it  was  due  to  self- 
love  and  that  it  had  some  relation  to  sensuousness. 
Paulsen  approximates  to  Roman  Catholic  ethics 
by  distinguishing  between  actions  which  are  in 
accordance  with  duty  and  others  which  deserve 
merit.  Stange  opposes  this  classification  of  an 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  morality,  as  if  there 
was  something  higher  than  duty.  The  deficient 
element  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  is  that  it 
makes  the  essence  of  morab'ty  depend  on  the 
separate  act  rather  than  on  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  direction  of  the  personal  will.  See  Atoneubnt; 
Grace;  Good  Works;  and  Satibfaction. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  subject  is  treated  usually  in  the  works 
on  systematic  theology,  e^;.,  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd.  Dogmatie 
Theology,  i.  366  sqq..  New  York,  1801;  C.  Hodge,  Sy- 
temaiie  Theology,  ii.  308-^11,  New  York.  1871-73;  and 
in  the  theological  dictionaries,  e.g.,  J.  H.  Blunt,  pp.  130- 
141.  145,  805-808.  Consult  further:  K.  H.  Wirth.  Der  Be- 
griff  dee  meritum  bei  TertuUian,  Leipsic,  1802;  idem,  Der 
Verdienetbegriff  bei  Cyprian,  ib.  1001;  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Hiet  ofChriedan  Doctrinee,  ii.  308-311,  Edinburgh,  1880; 
H.  Schults.  in  TSK,  Irvii  (1804),  1-50,  245-314;  C. 
Stange,  Einleitung  in  die  Ethik,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1001; 
KL,  xii.  600-604;  Hamack,  Dogma,  consult  Index. 

MERSXE,  SEBASTIAN:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Ellwangen  (45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Aug.  28,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
oC  TQbingen  from  1882  to  1886,  and  after  being  a 


teacher  at  Rottenburg  in  1887-88,  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Wilheknsstift,  Tubingen,  from  1888  to  18d8. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history,  dogmatics,  and  Christian  archeology  in 
the  University  of  Warzbuig,  of  which  he  was  rector 
in  1904-05.  In  1894  he  visited  Italy,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  historical  institute  of  the 
GOrres-GeseDschaft,  under  whoee  auspices  he 
visited  Spain  and  France  in  1896  and  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  South  Germany  in  1897.  He  has 
written,  Giovanni  Dominici  und  seine  Lucula  noetis 
(Tubingen,  1892);  Dieambronani9chen  Tituii  (Rome, 
1896);  Kardinal  Gabrid PaleoUi  (1897);  Ztar  QueUen- 
kunde  des  Trienter  Kanmla  (Tubingen,  1898);  Can- 
cUium  Tridentinum,  t.  (Freibuig,  1901);  Gutachien 
im  Progesa  Berltckingen  (Munich,  1904) ;  Die  theology 
iachen  Fahdldten  und  die  rdigidse  Friede  (Berlin, 
1905);  Daa  KoneU  von  TrierU  und  die  UmveniUUen 
(WUrzbuig,  1905);  and  Die  katholieche  BewrteUung 
dea  AufkUtrungszeUaUers  (Berlin,  1909). 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  m&rl  d5"bi"ny6',  JEAN 
HENRI:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.,  of  French  family 
exiled  during  the  religious  disturbances,  at  Eauz 
Vives  (now  a  part  of  Geneva)  Aug.  16,  1794;  d.  at 
Geneva  Oct.  21,  1872.  His  father,  though  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  was  a  merchant  in  Marseilles,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  son  should  follow  a  like  career; 

but  a  strong  personal  inclination  led 
Life.        the  latter  to  the  ministry.    He  was  a 

student  at  the  University  of  Geneva 
when  the  religious  movement  known  as  "  the 
Awakening  "  {le  riveil)  began,  and  in  1816,  when  the 
pastors  of  the  city  were  accused  of  rejecting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  led  his  fellow  students  in  a 
public  expression  of  confidence  in  their  spiritual 
superiors.  Early  in  the  following  year,  however, 
he  came  fully  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Haldane 
(q.v.),  the  leading  spirit  of  the  awakening.  It  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  he  subscribed  to  the 
edict  issued  by  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors 
May  3,  1817,  forbidding  preachers  to  speak  in  the 
pulpit  on  doctrines  iH  dispute  (see  Malan,  CisAJB 
Henri  Abraham);  but  the  edict  was  interpreted 
liberally,  and  Merle  d'Aubign^  was  ordained 
July  3,  1817.  He  almost  immediately  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  busied  himself  with  literary 
studies,  translating  Ariosto  and  Schiller,  and 
intending  to  devote  his  life  to  literature.  But  the 
celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation  at  Eisenach  in  October  gave  his 
ambition  a  new  direction  and  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  writing  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  went  to  Berlin,  heard  Schleiermacher, 
DeWette,  and  Neander,  and  became  the  warm 
friend  of  Neander,  whose  influence  remained  with 
him  permanently.  Appointed  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Hamburg  in  1818  and 
court  preacher  in  Brussels  in  1824,  he  exerdsed 
great  influence  in  both  places,  although  opposition 
in  Hamburg  at  one  time  induced  the  consistory  to 
attempt  to  secure  his  recall.  The  revolution  of 
1830  drove  him  from  Belgium.  He  was  offered  a 
professorship  at  Montaubsm  and  a  church  in  Paris, 
but,  although  it  involved  some  pecimiary  sacrifice, 
decided  to  return  to  his  native  city.   The  Evangel- 
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cal  Society  of  Geneva  (q.v.)  had  been  formed  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
labored  as  professor  in  the  theological  school  which 
it  founded,  lecturing  chiefly  on  church  history  and 
doctrine,  but  also  on  symbolics,  homiletics,  catechet- 
Ics,  ecclesiolpgy,  and  pastoral  duties.  In  1832  he 
founded  the  weekly  Gazette  ivangdique  and,  with 
Gaussen  and  Galland,  he  preached  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Society  in  the  Chapelle  de  TOratoire. 
The  Genevan  Church  naturally  looked  with  suspicion 
on  the  new  society,  and  the  Company  of  Pastors 
forbade  the  pulpit  to  Merle  d'Aubign^  and  his 
associates.  The  former  had  Christian  imity  deeply 
at  heart,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  allow  any 
external  authority  to  interfere  with  his  office  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  So,  reluctantly  and  under 
compulsion,  as  he  believed,  in  1835  he  consented 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  in 
the  Oratoire,  thereby  making  the  congregation 
independent  of  the  State  Church.  The  final  step 
was  taken  in  1849  when  the  Oratoire  was  united 
with  the  old  separated  church  of  the  Bourg-de-Four 
and  the  Evangelical  Church  (£gl]se  £vang^lique) 
was  formed.  Two  ye&ra  later,  when  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  national  church  were  under 
consideration,  he  published  La  LiberU  des  cuUes 
(Geneva,  1851;  Eng.  transL,  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  published  by  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association,  London,  1851)  and 
other  tracts,  demanding  more  power  for  the  laity 
and  that  the  congregations  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  pastors,  and  herein  his  plea  was 
successful.  His  contention  that  the  constitution 
should  not  emanate  from  a  political  body  which 
counted  Roman  Catholics  among  its  members, 
but  from  a  s3mod  representing  the  Protestant 
citizens  was  not  listened  to.  His  view  of  the  proper 
relations  of  Church  and  State  did  not  exclude  all 
power  of  the  latter  in  certain  external  and  secular 
matters.  He  would  not  have  the  Church  receive 
its  material  support  from  the  State;  nor  would  he 
have  a  hard  and  fast  compact,  but  an  understand- 
ing limiting  the  sphere  of  each  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Concerning  the  form  of  church  government, 
he  held  the  presbyterial  most  Scriptural;  but  re- 
fused to  condemn  Episcopalians  or  Congregational- 
ists  because  of  their  preference. 

The  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion appeared  in  1835,  the  thirteenth  and  last  in 
1878  (the  last  three  volumes  published  posthu- 
mously).   The  entire  work  comprises  two  parts,  the 

first  (La  Reformation  du  seizihne  ^ikde, 
Writings.    5  vols.,  Paris,  1835-53;    Eng.  transl. 

by  D.  Walther,  3  vols.,  London,  1838- 
1841,  by  H.  White,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-53, 
and  others)  treating  of  the  time  of  Luther,  about 
whom  are  grouped  Zwingli  and  Farel  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  predecessors  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  and  England  (vol.  v.^Im  Reformation  d*An- 
gleterre).  In  the  second  part  {La  Reformation  en 
Europe  au  tempa  de  Calvin,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1863-78; 
Eng.  transl.,  8  vols.,  London,  1863-78)  Geneva  is 
made  the  central  point  of  the  narrative.  The 
author's  chief  merit  is  the  patient  search  for  the 
sources  and  penetrating  study  of  them.  He  writes 
with  zeal  and  learning,  earnestness,  and  charm  of 


style.  His  defects  are  an  inclination  toward  pa- 
thos, and  such  a  use  of  the  sources  as  results  in  a 
partizan  and  prejudiced  coloring  of  the  narrative. 
The  work  appeared  at  a  favorable  time,  and  its 
success  was  remarkable,  particularly  in  English- 
speaking  lands. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  Merle  d'Aubign^'s  other  publi- 
cations, omitting  nimierous  oocamonal  aermonB,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Le  Cidt  domeatique  (PariB,  1827;  Eng.  transl.  Lon- 
don, 1846) ;  Le  Chr%9tian%9me  et  le  ProteetantUme,  aontMa  deux 
ehaees  dietineteaf  (Paris,  1828);  Diacoure  eur  Vitude  de  Vkie- 
toire  du  ChritUaniame  (Geneva,  1832);  La  Voix  de  I'Sgliae 
una  aoua  UnUea  lea  formea  auceeaaivea  ((Senera,  1834);  Foi  et 
acience  ((3eneva,  1835);  Lea  Miradea  ou  deitx  erreura  (CSe- 
neva,  1840);  Oenh>e  et  Oxford  ((Geneva,  1842;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1843);  Le  Lutheraniame  et  la  RSforme  (Cxeneva, 
1844;  Eng.  transl.,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Glasgow,  1844); 
Rome  and  the  Reformation  (London,  1844);  Le  Protecteur 
ou  la  rirnAltQu^  d'Angleterre  aux  joura  de  Cromwell  (Paris, 
1848;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1847),  a  somewhat  over- 
drawn apology  for  the  English  leader;  Troia  eikdea  de  htUer 
en  £coaae  (Geneva,  1850),  a  narrative  of  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  in  Sootland  from  John  Knox  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Free  Church  in  1843;  L*AutKoritS  dea  ^criturea 
inapiriea  de  Dieu  (Geneva,  1850);  Le  Thnoinaoe  de  la  thS^ 
ologie  ou  le  biblicieme  de  Niander  (Geneva,  1850);  Deux 
diacoura  prononcia  h  Londrea,  expoaition  univerad^  (Lon- 
don, 1851);  Quella  eat  la  thiologie  propre  h  gu&rir  lea  maux 
du  tempa  aetuetf  ((3eneva,  1852;  Eng.  transl..  What  ia  the 
Theolon  FUted  to  Cure  the  EvUa  of  the  Preaent  Timet  Glas- 
gow, 1853);  L'Aaliae  et  la  dihte  de  v£gliae  (Berlin.  1853; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Chwxh  and  the  Church  Diet  (London, 
1854);  Du  eamctire  nSeeaaaire  au  thMogien  et  au  chritien 
dona  Vipoque  actuelle  (Paris,  1845);  Faith  and  CrUiciam 
.  .  .  Addreaa  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Pretbv 
terian  College,  Belfaat  (Belfast,  1853;  French  ed.,  Geneva, 
1854);  Jean  Chryaoat&me  (Geneva,  1854);  Souvenir  dea  der- 
mere  joura  de  Marianne  Merle  d*AubignS  nSe  Brilaa,  his  first 
wife  (Geneva,  1855);  L'Ancien  et  le  miniatre  (Paris,  1857); 
L*AaaembUe  de  Berlin  ou  units  et  diveraitS  dana  Vigliae  (CSe- 
neva,  1857);  L'Orient  ou  Orighie  et  la  acienee — L'Oeeideni 
ou  Cyprien  et  la  pratigue  (Geneva,  1857;  Eng.  transl.  in 
Chriatianity  in  the  Firat  Three  Centuriea,  Edinburgh,  1858); 
Vie  et  doctrine  (Greneva,  1858);  llyaun  miniatre  de  la  parole 
(Paris,  1858);  La  Pierre  aur  laquelle  VAcadSmie  de  Oenkve 
fert  poaSe  en  Juin,  1669  (Geneva,  1859);  Le  Riveil  de  Vigliae 
eoniemporaine  (Toulouse,  1860);  Septembre,  1861,  ou  VAU 
liance  EvangHique  ii  Oenive  ((jleneva,  1861);  Caractire  du 
R^formateur  et  de  la  Reformation  du  Genive  (Geneva,  1862); 
Enaeignement  de  Calvin:  glorifier  Chriat,  address  at  the 
three-himdredth  anniversary  of  Calvin's  death  (Geneva, 
1864;  Eng.  transl.,  Calvin'a  Teaching  for  the  Preaent  Day, 
London,  1864);  Lea  Coupe  et  lea  enaeignementa  de  Dieu 
(Geneva,  1865);  L'Expiation  de  la  croix  (Geneva,  1867; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Croaa,  London, 
1868);  Jean  Calvin  un  de  fondateura  dea  libertSa  modemea 
(Geneva,  1868);   Le  ComiU  et  VinfaUibUiU  ((Geneva,  1870). 

(DUCHBMIN.) 
Bxbuoorapht:   J.  Bonnet,  Notice  aur  la  vie  et  lea  icrita  de 

Merle  d'AvbignS,  Paris,  1874. 

MERODACH,  mer'o-dac  (Hebr.  Merodak;  Assyr. 
Marduk  or  Marvduky.  The  god  of  %ht  of  Baby- 
lonia who  revealed  himself  in  the  beneficent  appear- 
rance  of  the  sun  of  the  morning  and  of  spring  time. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Hammurabi  Merodach  was 
brought,  as  son  of  Ea,  into  connection  with  the 
cult  of  healing  in  Eridu  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  2, 
VII.,  2,  §§3,  10),  in  the  inscriptions  is  often  sent 
as  a  messenger  of  good  by  his  father,  and  is  by  him 
recognized  as  equid  in  knowledge,  all  of  which  is  in 
accordance  with  his  nature  as  a  light  deity  and  as 
the  dispeller  of  the  shadows  of  night  and  cold  of 
winter.  After  Babylonia  had  been  unified  under 
Hammurabi,  the  priests  of  his  temple  based  their 
claim  for  the  rulership  of  the  world  by  Babylon 
upon  the  alleged  creation  of  the  world  by  Merodach. 
To  Merodach  they  applied  the  story  of  creation  pre- 
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▼iously  told  of  Bel  of  Nippur  (see  Babylonia,  VII., 
1,  S  1,  2,  §  2),  and  he  became  "  king  of  the  gods, 
king  of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  of  lords  and  king  of 
kings."  His  seven-storied  temple  in  Babylon  bore 
the  name  E-Umenranki,  "  House  of  the  foundation 
of  heaven  and  earth."  His  cultus  lived  on  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mandfl&ans  (q.v.). 

It  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  use 
of  his  name  in  the  Bible  to  remember  that  in  the 
time  when  it  was  written  Merodach  was  called  Bel 
(from  Bel  of  Nippur).  These  two  names  enter  as 
elements  into  personal  names,  as  in  Belshazzar  and 
Merodachr-baladan.  Merodach  is  also  brought  into 
dose  connection  with  Nebo,  god  of  the  sister  city  of 
Borsippa  (Isa.  xlvi.  1;  so  also  in  the  inscriptions). 
A  close  relationship  existed  between  the  New  Year's 
feast  of  Merodach  and  the  Purim  of  the  Jews  (*'  the 
day  of  Mordecai,"  II  Mace.  xv.  36;  H.  Winckler, 
AUorienUdiache  Forschungen,  iii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1895).  Indeed,  a  thoroughgoing  influence  upon 
Biblical  conceptions,  especially  aa  to  the  relations 
of  God  and  man,  is  ascribed  by  H.  Zimmem  to  the 
Babylonian  Merodach.  Babylonians  and  Hebrews 
were  united  by  a  threefold  bond  of  relationship  in 
speech,  ideas,  and  mythological  expression,  though 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  literary  depend- 
ence. Moreover,  where  both  peoples  have  used 
material  in  conmion,  the  Biblicid  narratives  are  in- 
comparably higher  in  religious  content  than  the 
Babylonian.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  in  some 
cases  whether  the  Babylonian  expressions  have  not 
been  influenced  toward  their  best  form  by  Hebrew 
thought  and  personalities.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
ligion which  centered  in  Merodach,  at  least  in  its 
latest  phases  as  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
Mandsans,  contained  the  idea  of  salvation. 

(A.  Jerbmiab.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  full  list  of  literature  is  given  under  Baby- 
lonia. Consult  particularly  DB,  iii.  347,  and  extra  vol., 
p.  545;  A.  Jeronias,  in  W.  H.  Loscher.  Lerik&n  der  grie- 
chiatJien  und  rOmiwchsn  Mythologie,  ii.  2340-72.  Leipsic, 
1896;  H.  Ounkel,  SchdjtfufHf  und  Chao9,  Oottingen.  1805; 
M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aaayria,  Boston, 
1898,  and  the  Oennan  ed..  Giessen,  1902  sqq.;  H.  Zim- 
mem, in  Schrader,  KAT,  11.  370  sqq.;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussas^,  Lthrbuth  der  Relioion^ffeachichte,  i.  294-299, 
Tabingen,  1905;  F.  Martin,  in  Vicourouz,  Dietionnairet 
part  xxvl.  997-1001. 

MERODACH-BALADAN:  The  Babylonian  king 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxxix.  as  sending  an  embassy  to 
Hezekiah,  in  the  parallel  passage,  II  Kings  xx.  12- 
19,  appearing  either  by  mistake  or  change  of  con- 
sonants as  Berodach-baladan.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  name  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  first 
being  a  member  of  the  Kasshite  dynasty  and  ru- 
ling 11 29-17  B.C.  The  sources  of  information  about 
him,  outside  of  Biblical  sources  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon,  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  particularly 
the  king-lists,  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  and  two  inscriptions  of 
Merodach-baladan  himself.  The  mention  in  the 
inscriptions  involves  the  period  729-700  B.C.  as  that 
of  his  activity.  Variations  in  the  way  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon, 
were  supposed  to  indicate  that  two  persons  of  the 
name  were  referred  to,  but  recent  research  has 
made  it  more  probable  that  all  the  passages  deal 


with  the  same  man.  The  Biblical  narrative  calls 
him  "  son  of  Baladan,"  possibly  through  a  misimr- 
derstanding  of  the  relation  of  the  two  elements  in 
his  name;  Tigbith-Pileser  and  Sargon  call  him  "  son 
of  Yakin  **;  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  descendant  of 
Erba-Marduk  (an  early  king  of  Babylon)  but  does 
not  give  his  father's  name.  He  was  king  of  Bit^ 
Yakin,  one  of  the  Chaldean  states  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  became  a 
vassal  of  Tigbith-Pileser  in  729.  In  722  he  utilized 
the  confused  condition  of  afifairs  to  make  himself 
king  of  Babylon,  after  forming  an  anti- Assyrian  al- 
liance with  Elam,  succeeding  in  721  in  his  effort 
and  holding  the  position  till  709,  when  he  was  driven 
out  by  Saigon  and  his  paternal  kingdom  ravaged. 
After  the  death  of  Saigon,  Merodach-baladan  re- 
newed his  activity  against  Babylon  and  in  703  [704] 
once  more  sat  on  the  throne  of  that  city,  only  to  be 
driven  out  within  a  year  by  Sennacherib  and  com- 
pelled to  hide  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea.  In  701- 
700  he  again  attempted  to  make  headway  against 
the  Assyrian,  but  the  vigorous  measures  of  Senna- 
cherib foiled  his  efforts.  After  that  he  disappears 
from  the  Assyrian  annals. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  the 
Old-Testament  account  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Kez- 
ekiah,  though  the  purpose  was  doubtless  not  that 
of  sympathy  and  congratulation,  but  rather  to  in- 
volve the  Judean  king  in  an  anti-Assyrian  league. 
The  time  when  this  took  place  is  not  definitely  in- 
dicated in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously placed  by  students,  with  the  probabilities  in 
favor  of  the  time  721-709  when  Merodach-baladan 
was  first  king  of  Babylon  [more  probably  in  704 
when  Merodach-baladan  was  again  king  of  Baby- 
lon, about  fifteen  3rear8  before  the  death  of  Heze- 
kiah;  Isa.  xxxviii.  5,  xxxix.  1].  (See  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  §§  11-12;  and  Babylonia,  VI.,  7,  i  1.) 

(R.  KRABTZSCHMARt.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  72-73,  79-80  et  pas- 
sim; idem,  KB,  vols,  ii.-iii.;  idem,  in  £.  G.  A.  Riehm, 
Handwdrterhuch  dea  bibliatJien  AUertunu,  pp.  997-W8, 
Leipaio,  1894;  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  worlcs  on  the 
history  mentioned  imder  Abstria,  especially  those  of 
Rogers,  Hommei.  and  Tiele;  H.  Winckler,  Die  KeHachrift' 
text*  SargonM,  i.,  pp.  xv.  sqq.,  xxxi.  Bqq.,  Leipsic,  1889; 
idem,  Umenuehungen  aur  aUorienialiechen  Oetchichie,  pp. 
64  Bqq.,  ib.  1889;  idem,  AlUeetameniliehe  Unierwehungen, 
pp.  138  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HieUny,  Prophecy 
and  the  Monumente,  if  340, 621,  637-638, 660-672, 3  vols.. 
New  York,  1894-1901;  F.  Martin,  in  Vigouroux,  DieHonr 
naxre,  part  xxvi.  1001-04;  the  later  commentaries  on  II 
Kings  and  Isaiah;  DB,  iU.  347;  EB,  iii.  3037-38. 

MERRIAM,  ALEXANDER  ROSS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1872),  and 
after  teaching  at  the  Hartford  High  School  for  two 
years  (1872-74)  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
He  was  pastor  of  Payson  Congregational  Church, 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  from  1877  to  1884,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  pulpit  he  filled  until  1891.  Retiring 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
then  resided  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  two  years, 
and  since  1893  has  been  professor  of  homiletics, 
pastoral  care,  and  sociology  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 
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MERRICK,  JAKES:  Church  of  England  Bib- 
lical scholar  and  poet;  b.  at  Reading  Jan.  8,  1720; 
d.  there  Jan.  5,  1769.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  (B.A.,  1739;  M.A.,  1742); 
became  a  fellow,  1745;  was  ordained,  but  owing  to 
ill-health  never  took  a  charge.  His  earlier  pro- 
ductions were  on  the  Greek  classics.  He  issued 
among  other  works  a  DiaserUxtion  on  Proverbs  %x, 
1-6  (Oxford,  1744);  Poems  on  Sacred  SvbjecU  (1763) ; 
Annotations,  Critical  and  Grammaticalt  on  John  i. 
1-14  (Reading,  1764);  and  on  John  i.  15-iii  (1767); 
T?ie  Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse  (1765);  Annotations  on  the  Psalms  (1768). 
His  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  were  <^ten  repro- 
duced, and  some  of  them  are  found  in  modem 
hymn-books,  though  in  general  his  poetical  work 
is  severely  criticized  as  too  verbose  for  profitable 
employment  in  church  hymnody. 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  W.  Duffield,  EfHflith  Hymn»,  pp.  576- 
578.  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnoloov,  PP.  725-726; 
DNB,  xzxvii.  280-291. 

MERRILL,  SELAH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
C}anton  Center,  Conn.,  May  2,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  but  left  before  graduation. 
He  then  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1864,  and  after  being 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-ninth  (colored)  Infantry  at 
Vicksbuig,  Miss.,  in  1864--65,  was  pastor  at  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1865-66;  First  (Jongregational  Church, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  in  1867;  stated  supply  at  the  Third 
Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1867-68.  From  1868  to  1870  he  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  after  being  pastor  at  Salmon  FaUs,  N.  H., 
in  1871-72  and  teaching  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1872,  where  he  again  taught  in 
1879,  he  was  archeologist  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  from  1875  to  1877.  He  has 
been  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem  in  1882- 
1886,  1891-94,  and  since  1898,  and  is  honorary 
curator  of  the  Biblical  museum  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
for  his  contributions  to  Biblical  archeology,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  excavations  in  and  about 
Jerusalem,  especially  those  which  disclosed  the 
second  wall.  He  has  made  collections  dealing  with 
the  coins,  implements,  and  fauna  of  Palestine.  In 
theology  he  is  orthodox  and  approves  critical 
methods  so  long  as  they  remain  reverent.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  contributions  to  theolog- 
ical and  Oriental  periodicals,  he  has  written  East  of 
the  Jordan:  A  Record  of  Exploration  carried  on  in 
1876-77  (New  York,  1881);  OalHee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (Boston,  1881);  Greek  Inscriptions  collected 
in  the  Years  1875-77  in  the  Country  east  of  the  Jordan 
(New  York,  1885);  The  Site  of  Calvary  (Jerusalem, 
1885);  and  Ancient  Jerusalem,  Topography  and 
ArchcBology  (New  York,  1908). 

MERRY,  WILLIAM  WALTER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Evesham  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Worcester), 
Worcestershire,  Sept.  6,  1835.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1857;  M.A.,  Lin- 
coln College,  1860),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1860  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  a  fellow  and  lecturer  in  Lincoln  College  from 
1859  to  1884,  and  was  alao  vicar  of  AH  Souls,  Ox- 


ford, from  1862  to  the  same  year.  He  was  classical 
moderator  at  Oxford  in  186^-64,  1869-71,  1874, 
1877,  and  1883-84,  select  preacher  at  the  university 
in  1878-79  and  1889-90,  and  Whitehall  preacher  in 
1883-84.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  pro-vice-chancellor  in  1902-1904, 
and  vice-chancellor  in  1904-06.  His  literary  work 
has  dealt  with  editions  of  classical  authors:  the 
"  Odyssey  "  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1870-78);  Specimens 
of  Greek  Dialects  (London,  1875);  the  "  Clouds  " 
(Oxford,  1879),  "Acharnians"  (1880),  "Frogs" 
(1884),  "Knights"  (1887),  "Birds"  (1889), 
"  Wasps  "  (1893),  and  "  Peace  "  (1900)  of  Aris- 
tophanes; and  Selected  Fragments  qf  Roman  Poetry 
(1891). 

MERRY  DEL  VAL,  RAPHAEL:  Cardinal;  b. 
in  London  (of  a  Spanish  father  and  an  English 
mother)  Oct.  10,  1865.  He  was  educated  succes- 
sively at  Brussels,  St.  Cuthbert's,  England,  and 
the  Accademia  dei  nobili  ecclesiastid,  Rome,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1889,  after  hav- 
ing already  been  maide  privy  chamberlain  to  the 
pope  in  the  previous  year.  In  1892  he  became 
"  guardaroba  "  to  the  pope,  and  in  1897  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  prelate.  He  was  then  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  Canada,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  president  of  the  Accademia  dei  nobili  eccle- 
siastici  in  1899.  In  the  following  year  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Nicea.  He  was  the 
envoy  of  Leo  XIII.  to  congratulate  King  Edward 
on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  was  also 
secretary  of  the  conclave  which  elected  the  pres- 
ent pope.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  X.,  Merry  del 
Val  was  appointed  pro-secretary  of  state,  and  in 
1903  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Prasede, 
his  promotion  to  full  secretary  of  state  following 
two  days  biter. 

MERSEBURG,    mer'se-burg,    BISHOPRIC    OF: 

A  former  episcopal  see  in  Saxony,  founded  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
Meissen  and  Zeitz,  as  part  of  the  plan  for  binding 
more  closely  to  the  empire  the  territory  of  the 
Wends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale  (967).  The 
first  bishop  was  Boso,  a  monk  of  Ratisbon,  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Wends. 
His  successor  Gisiler  procured  the  suppression  of  the 
see  through  Otto  II. 's  power  over  Benedict  VII.  in 
981;  but  this  step  was  so  clearly  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  that  it  was  revoked  in  998  or 
early  in  999  at  a  Roman  synod.  The  diocese  did 
not,  however,  recover  all  its  former  territory,  and 
was  now  almost  exclusively  a  missionary  jurisdio- 
tion  among  the  Wends,  who  were  not  wholly  con- 
verted to  Christianity  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  (see  Wendb,Convbb8ion  OF).  (A.  Hauck.) 
The  Reformation  was  forcibly  established  here 
during  the  episcopate  of  Sigismund  von  Lindenau 
(d.  1544)  after  his  protector,  Henry  of  Bnmswick- 
Wolfenbtittel,  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  in  1542.  The  electors  of  Saxony  there- 
after put  in  members  of  their  own  house  with  the 
title  of  administrator,  and  from  1652  to  1738  with 
that  of  duke  of  Saxony-Merseburg.  By  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  three-fourths  of  the  dioce- 
san territory  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  the  rest  re- 
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mftining  Saxon;  the  religious  attitude  of  the  people 
was  by  that  time  almost  entirely  Protestant. 
BiBuoaBAPBT:  Gams,  Seriet  tpiMcoporum,  pp.  201-292; 
Ckronioon  epitcoporum  Meruiburg,  ed.  R.  Wilmans  in 
MOH,  Scripi.,  x  (1862).  163-212;  cf.  WilmaiiB  in  Archiv 
der  OtaeOKhaft  fUr  QUere  deutache  Gesehichtakunde,  xL  146- 
211;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  130  sqq.,  142  sqq.,  et  paasim. 

MERSWIN,  RULICAN.    See  Friends  or  God. 

MERULA,  ANGELUS  (Engel  de  Meile):  Early 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Briel  (14  m.  w.  of  Rot- 
terdam) 1482  or  1487;  d.  at  Bergen  (34  m.  B.8.e. 
of  Brussels)  July  26,  1557.  He  studied  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Paris  (M.A.,  1607;  Lie.  theoL, 
1508),  was  ordained  priest  at  Utrecht,  1511,  and 
became  preacher  in  Briel.  In  1530  he  removed  to 
Heenvliet.  Before  1540  he  came  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  but  was  not  molested  till  1553,  when  he 
was  arrested  at  The  Hague.  In  1554  the  authori- 
ties claimed  that  he  retracted,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  being  deaf,  he  did  not  understand  the  docu- 
ment which  was  read  to  him.  He  was  not  released 
and  was  finally  condemned  to  death  at  Bei^gen,  but 
died  while  kneeling  in  pra3rer  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  learned  scholar  and  his  convictions 
were  the  fruit  of  his  study.  His  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  same  as  Zwingli's,  but  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  him.  He  wished  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within  by  the  pure  preaching  of  God's  Word, 
which  he  made  the  sole  authority;  to  church  tradi- 
tion he  attached  no  worth.  Each  one  muat  follow 
his  own  conscience,  since  without  freedom  no  faith 
is  possible.  Unbelief  is  the  chief  sin.  Christ  alone 
is  savior,  and  the  invocation  of  the  saints  is  fruit- 
less. Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  only 
sacraments.  All  Christians  are  priests.  The  Ro- 
man Church  is  but  one  branch  of  the  Church  catho- 
lic and  the  pope  is  antichrist.  He  rejected  purga- 
tory, transubstantiation,  and  the  church  doctrine 
of  absolution  and  indulgences.  He  is  described  as 
an  amiable,  discreet,  and  good-hearted  man,  who 
loved  to  do  good.  An  orphan  asylum  founded  by 
him  in  Briel  is  still  in  existence. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Vbbn.) 
Bzblioorapbt:  W.  Moll,  Angelua  Menda^  de  htroormtr  en 
martelaar  dea  geloafa,  Amsterdam,  1856  (cf.  on  thiB  H.  de 
Jager,  in  Archie/  voor  Nederlandeche  Kerkgeachiedenie,  vi. 
1-44.  and  A.  H.  L.  Hensen.  in  De  Katholiek,  oxi.,  1897, 
43-^);  I.  M.  J.  Hoos,  De  Veraniwoording  van  Angelua 
MenUa,  Leyden,  1897. 

MERX,  ERNST  OTTO  ADALBERT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bleicherode  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Nord- 
hausen),  Prussian  Saxony,  Nov.  2,  1838;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Aug.  4,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Marburg,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  1857-61 
(Ph.D.,  Breslau,  1861);  became  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  1865,  and  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1869;  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Tubingen,  1869;  of  theology  at  Giessen,  1873;  and 
of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  1875.  He 
was  the  author  of  MeUtemata  Ignatiana  (Halle, 
1861);  Bardeaanes  von  Edeaaa  (1863);  Cur  in  libro 
Danidia  fuxta  HdtroBam  Aramcea  adkibita  sit  dialectua 
(1865);  Gramrnatica  Syriaca  (1867);  Das  Gedicht 
von  Hiob  (Jena,  1871);  Neusyriachea  Leaebuch  (Tu- 
bingen, 1873);  Turkische  Sprickw&rter  ina  Deutache 
uberaetzt  (Venice,  1877);  Die  Prophetie  dea  Joel  und 
ihre  Aualeger  von  den  dUestcn  Zeiten  bis  zu  den  Re- 


formatoren  (Halle,  1879);  Die  aaadjamache  Ueber- 
aeUung  dea  Hohen  Liedea  ina  AraJbiache  (Heidelberg, 
1882);  ChreaUmathia  Targumica  (1887);  Idee  und 
Grundlinien  der  aUgemeinen  Geachichte  der  MyaUrien 
(Heidelberg,  1892);  Documenta  de  paUographie 
hihreue  et  arabe  (Leyden,  1894) ;  Ueber  die  heutigen 
Aufgdben  dea  evangeliachen  Bundea  (Leipsic,  1892); 
Die  vier  kanoniacken  Evangelien  nock  ihrem  dliesten 
bekannten  Texte  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1897-1905);  Au^ 
MuaUim  Nadachia  SUnbule  (1898);  Die  morgenlan- 
diachen  Studien  und  Pro/eaaoren  an  der  Univeraitat 
Heidelberg  (Heidelberg,  1903);  and  Die  Bucker 
Moaea  und  Joaua  .  .  .  fOr  Laien  (Tubingen,  1907). 
He  edited  the  Archiv  fur  wiaaenachafUiche  Erf  orach' 
ung  dea  Alien  Testaments  since  1871,  as  well  as 
Vocabulary  of  the  Tigr4  Language  written  dovm  by 
MoTxtz  von  Beurmann  (Halle,  1868);  and  the  second 
edition  of  F.  Tuch's  Commentar  Hber  die  Genesis 
(1871). 

MERZ,  GEORG  HEINRICH :  German  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Crailsheim  (46  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Aug.  8, 
1816;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  31, 1893.  At  Maulbronn 
and  Tubingen  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Strauss 
and  Baur,  only  to  turn  from  them  to  a  more  posi- 
tive faith.  Schelling's  lectures  at  Berlin  (1841-42) 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  apprehending 
historic  revelation  as  the  pivotal  center  for  a  philo- 
sophic system;  while  Kugler  inspired  him  to  a  con- 
crete historical  understanding  of  medieval  art,  a 
study  promoted  by  his  extensive  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Austria.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  began  a  careful  study  of 
German  art,  and  his  Ud)ersichten  took  up  the  cause 
of  ancient  German  and  Evangelical  art. 

From  1846  to  1850  Merz  was  deacon  at  Neustadt^ 
on-the-Kocher,  while  during  the  years  that  marked 
the  frustration  of  national  hopes  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Catherine's  in  Hall,  Swabia  (1850-63).  His 
most  effective  literary  work  was  his  Armut  und 
Chriatentum  (Stuttgart,  1848),  in  which  he  advo- 
cated  not  merely  "  Christian  communism,"  as  prac- 
tised by  open-handed  Pietism,  but  rather  "  Chris- 
tian socialism,"  or  the  corporate  application  of  per- 
sonal assistance,  and  the  enlistment  of  women  in 
forms  of  Christian  activity.  Pursuing  a  popular 
vein,  he  now  wrote  his  most  widely  circulated  book, 
the  Chriatlichen  FrauenbUder  (Stuttgart,  1851;  Eng. 
transl.  by  S.  Jackson,  "  Eminent  Women  of  the 
German  Reformation"  London,  1856),  presenting 
a  collection  of  biographies  of  Christian  women  of 
all  eras  of  the  Christian  Church.  Meanwhile,  he 
further  cultivated  the  study  and  practise  of  art, 
restoring  his  own  church  with  very  modest  means 
and  writing  the  text  for  J.  Schnorr  von  Carolsf eld's 
Bibel  in  BUdem  (Leipsic,  1852-60;  Eng.  transl., 
The  Bible  in  Picturea,  2  vols.,  London,  1869).  His 
main  object,  however,  was  to  reach  a  scientific 
ground  of  harmony  with  the  practical  church  prob- 
lems of  the  present;  and  his  results  were  set  forth 
in  his  Die  innere  Miaaion  in  ihrem  Verh&ltnia  zu  den 
wiaaenachafUichen  und  kirchlichen  Richtungen  der 
Gegenwart  (TSK,  1854),  in  which  he  explained  the 
significance  and  status  of  the  Innere  Mission  in  both 
actual  and  ideal  relation  to  the  German  Churoh. 

Merz  now  became  successively  dean  and  circuit 
school-inspector  at  Marbach  (1863),  supreme  con- 
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sistorial  councilor  at  Stuttgart  (1869),  and  prelate 
and  general  superintendent  of  Reutlingen  (1873). 
With  these  positions  was  also  associated  his  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  deputies,  in  which  capacity 
be  was  a  member  of  the  state  synod.  His  own  dis- 
tinctive province,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of 
Christian  art,  in  which  field  he  succeeded  Grilneisen 
as  director  of  the  Verein  far  christliche  Kunst  in 
der  evangelischen  Kirche  WUrttembeigs  and  as  edi- 
tor of  the  CknsUichea  KunatbUUt  from  1878  onward. 
He  gave  the  impulse,  counsel,  and  ready  assistance 
toward  furnishing  and  renovating  many  churches 
in  Warttemberg,  and  also  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  more  important  enterprises  in  the  domain  of 
church  art  in  his  time,  both  in  and  beyond  Warttem- 
berg proper.  J.  Mbrz. 
Bibuoqrapht:  LutheraniMche  Kirthmueiiuno,  xoviii.  473  Bqq. 

HESHECH.    See  Goo  and  Magoo;  and  Tablb 
OF  THE  Nations. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  mes^'o-po-td'mi-a:  The  name 
applied  by  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Romans  to  the  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Acts  ii.  9).  In  earlier  times 
the  equivalent  term  applied  only  to  the  region 
northwest  of  Babylonia  through  which  the  Balich 
and  the  Chabur  flowed.  Before  the  Assyrian  period 
the  district  was  the  locus  of  independent  states,  one 
of  which  was  Kisshati,  capital  Haran,  the  title  of 
whose  king  was  assumed  by  early  Babylonian  mon- 
archs.  Of  the  history  of  this  region  before  1500  b.c 
little  is  known.  About  2000  B.C.  it  was  settled  by 
the  peoples  of  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  Ca- 
naanites,  Phenicians,  and  Hyksos  belonged.  The 
'Etgypti&n  wars  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  following  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
were  in  part  directed  against  Nahrina  (see  below), 
"  land  of  the  rivers,"  which  was  Mesopotamia  in  its 
proper  sense  (cf.  W.  M.  Mailer,  Anen  und  Europa, 
pp.  144,  249  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  reports  of 
these  wars  give  the  earliest  information  of  the  re- 
^on.  The  next  news  comes  from  the  Amama 
Tablets,  which  speak  of  non-Semitic  conquerors, 
the  Mitanni  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1),  under  a  King 
Tiishratta  (see  Ajiarna  Tablets,  III.),  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  while  his  own  kingdom  had  a 
considerable  area.  Shortly  afterward,  the  region 
.  belonged  to  Assyria,  the  kings  of  which  assumed 
the  title  ''  king  of  Kisshati,"  and  Shahnaneser  II. 
(see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  7)  extinguished  the  remains 
of  the  independence  of  its  princes.  Much  of  the 
culture,  especially  on  its  lingiustic  side,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  Assyrian,  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  region  of  Kisshati.  After  the  subjection  of 
the  Mitanni,  the  Arameans  overran  the  region  (cf. 
A.  Sanda,  Die  AramOer,  Leipsic,  1902).  A  result  of 
this  migration  was  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bit-Adini  (the  **  children  of  Eden  "  of  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12),  which  reached  from  the  Balich  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  (see 
Assyria,  VI.,  2;  3,  §  7). 

Acts  vii.  2  refers  to  a  command  received  by  Abra- 
ham "  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he 
dwelt  in  Cliarran.''    The  common  explanation  that 
by  Mesopotamia  is  here  meant  the  entire  region 
VII.-21 


between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  untenable. 
Winckler  would  read  the  passage  ''  when  he  was 
(once)  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  (finally)  came  to 
dwell  in  Charran,"  and  refer  it  to  a  legendary  mis- 
sionary journey  of  Abraham,  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  pseudepigraphio  Apocalypse  of  Abrar 
ham  (ed.  N.  Bonwetsch,  in  Studien  zur  Oeschxchte  der 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  i.  1,  Leipsic,  1897;  see  Psbu- 
DEPiGRAPHA,  II.,  21).  The  history  of  Jacob  is  also 
connected  with  Mesopotamia  proper  (Gen.  xxix.  1). 
The  narrator  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  calls  the  region  Aram- 
naharaim  (cf.  R.  V.  maigin),  the  Nahrina  of  the 
Eigyptian  inscriptions  and  the  Narima  of  the 
Axnama  Tablets,  and  in  Gen.  xxv.  20  it  appears 
as  Padan-aram  ("  plain  of  Aram,"  cf.  Hoe.  xii.  12, 
R.  v.).    See  Abam,  Arambans.     (A.  Jerekiab.) 

Biblxoobapht:  On  the  geoentphy:  C.  Chesney,  TK«  £a> 
pedUion  of  Vte  Survey  of  the  Rivera  Euphratea  and  Tioria, 
yol.  L,  London,  1850;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer.  ChaULie,  Aeeyrie, 
MMie,  Babylonia,  Miaopolamie,  pp.  161-192,  Paru,  1862; 
W.  K.  Loftus,  Travela  and  Reaearchea  in  ChaUtea  and 
Suaiafta,  London,  1850;  H.  Kiepert,  Lehrbueh  der  aUen 
Gaograj^ie,  Berlin,  1878,  Eng.  transl..  Manual  of  Andeni 
Geography,  London,  1881.  On  the  history:  H.  WinckJer, 
in  Schrader,  KAT,  i.  26-32  et  paasim;  F.  Visouroux,  La 
Bible  et  lea  dScouvertea  modemea,  vol.  iii.,  4  vols.,  Paris* 
1881^2;  G.  Maspero,  UiaL  ancienne  dea  peuplea  de  Vorient 
daaaique,  i.  561-664,  ib.  1806;  L.  B.  Paton,  Early  Hiat,  cf 
Syria  and  PaleaUne,  New  York,  1001. 

HESROB  (MESROP,  MASHTOZ):  The  inven- 
tor of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  fomider  of  Armenian 
literature,  and  one  of  the  original  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  that  language;  b.  at  Haaegaz  (Hatzik) 
in  the  province  of  Taron,  Armenia,  c.  3^;  d.  at 
Valarsabad  Feb.  19,  441.  He  was  a  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Wardan,  and  studied  Greek,  Persian,  and  Syriao 
under  the  Catholioos  Nersesl.  the  Great  (see  Arme- 
nia, III.,  §  3),  whose  secretary  he  became.  After  the 
death  of  Nerses,  he  was  for  seven  years  a  royal  sec- 
retary under  King  Vramshapuh,  having  under  his 
charge  matters  concerned  with  the  Persian  tongue. 
He  then  followed  his  bent  for  the  ascetic  life  and 
entered  a  monastery,  but  very  soon  from  the  Cath- 
olioos Sahag  (Isaac)  the  Great,  successor  of  Nerses, 
he  received  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
which  he  did  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  . 
this  work  his  attention  was  called  to  the  lack  of 
Armenian  Christian  literature  and  indeed  of  a  ve- 
hicle for  it,  since  Syriac  and  Persian  were  used  re- 
spectively in  the  churches  and  at  court.  He  set 
himself  to  supply  the  need  of  an  Armenian  script 
and  provided  an  alphabet.  His  important  work 
for  Armenia  having  become  known  in  Georgia  and 
Albania,  he  was  invited  thither  by  Bakur,  the  ruler 
of  Georgia,  and  by  the  Archbishop  Moses,  and 
created  the  Georgian  and  later  the  Albanian  alpha- 
bet, one  result  of  which  was  the  foundatioA  of 
schools  in  Albania  for  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Arswagh  and  Bishop 
Jeremiah.  Returning  then  to  Armenia,  Mesrob 
assisted  Sahag  in  translating  the  entire  Bible  into 
Armenian  (see  Biblb  Versions,  A,  VI.). 

The  political  and  religious  persecutions  set  in 
motion  by  the  Persian  king  after  the  death  of  Vram- 
shapuh drove  Sahag  and  Mesrob  for  a  time  into 
Grecian  Armenia.  After  the  subsidence  of  these 
disturbances,  both  returned  to  their  own  region 
and  engaged  in  translating  into  Armenian  Syriao 
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and  Greek  patristic  work.  Pupils  were  sent  to 
Alexandria  and  Athens  to  lay  a  foundation  in  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Greek  for  correct  translation 
of  works  into  Armenian. 

Mesrob  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  heresy,  and 
brought  about  the  exile  of  the  heretical  teachers 
Barbarianus  and  Theodius.  He  was  ako  active  in 
promoting  the  monastic  life,  and  many  monasteries 
were  built  on  his  initiative.  The  Armenian  alpha- 
bet invented  by  him  has  thirty-six  characters, 
arranged  in  general  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  signs  peculiar  to  the  Armenian  in- 
serted. It  was  based  neither  on  the  Syriac  nor  on 
the  Middle  Persian,  but  on  the  Greek.  The  script 
is  written  from  left  to  right.    See  Armenia,  II., 

§§  1-3.  (K.  KSSBLER.) 

Bxblxoobaprt:  The  Life  by  Goriun  exists  in  Germ,  tnuisl. 
by  Welte,  Tabingen,  1841  (weichted  with  lecend).  The 
**  History  (rf  Aimenia  "  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (a  pupil  of 
Mesrob).  printed  often  (e^s..  Venlee,  1827).  is  found  in 
translations — Latin  by  Whiston.  London,  1736;  French 
(with  Armenian  text)  by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival,  Venice, 
1842:  German  by  Lauer,  Regensburg,  1842.  Consult: 
E.  Bortf,  Saint  Laaan,  pp.  00  sqq.,  Venice.  1835;  V.  Lang- 
lois,  Notice  9ur  U  convtnt  amUnien  de  VUe  S.  hawan  h 
ymi»,  Venice,  1809;  J.  Niivohl.  PoiroXooU,  iu.  215-262. 
Mains.  1885;  KL.  i.  1347-^18.  viii.  1305-00;  and  the  Ut- 
erature  under  Armenia,  especially  the  works  by  P.  Lukias 
Somal,  M.  Patoanian.  V.  Langlois,  and  F.  N^ve. 

MESSALIANS,  mesHsd^-ana  (from  Aram.  mtwaX- 
lin,  participle  of  tda,  "  to  pray  ") :  A  Syrian  sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  also  called  EuchiUB,  EuphJ^ 
mitea  or  Choreuiea, 

Epiphanius  tells  of  assemblies  of  pagans  who 
were  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  but  were  strongly 
influenced  by  both.  They  worshiped  only  one  God, 
the  Almighty,  meeting  for  this  purpose  in  the  eve- 
ning and  at  dawn  and  directing  their  prayers  and 
hymns  to  God.  On  this  account  they  suffered  per- 
secutions and  therefore  called  themselves  Mar- 
tyrians.  A  close  connection  between  these  pagan 
Euchites  and  the  Christian  Messalians  can  not  be 
shown.  From  the  name  Messalians  it  is  plain  that 
the  Christian  sect  arose  in  Mesopotamia,  which  sect 
Epiphanius  is  the  first  to  mention,  their  heresy  be- 
ing the  last  described  in  his  Panarion.  He  knows 
nothing  of  their  origin  and  affirms  that  they  can 
not  be  called  a  definitely  organised  sect.  They  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Christians  in  the  fullest 
sense  since  they  had  renounced  the  world  and  for- 
sworn the  possession  of  private  property.  They 
had  no  scruples  in  calling  themselves  prophets,  pa- 
triarchs, angels;  they  even  applied  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Christ.  They  considered  it  fitting  to 
their  perfection  as  Christians  to  abjure  all  work  and 
to  live  wholly  upon  alms.  They  did  not  fast,  but 
devoted  themselves  to  constant  prayer.  The  men 
and  the  women  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  during 
the  summer  in  the  open  air. 

Later  Theodoret  and  Timotheus  give  an  account 
of  them.  Amphilochius,  who  presided  at  the  Synod 
of  Side,  convicted  them  of  heresy  on  account  of 
their  writings,  and  Theodoret  relates  that  Flavian, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  induced  them  to  expound 
their  views  on  religious  themes.  Evidently  they 
were  a  sect  of  enthusiastic  mystics,  who  had,  how- 
ever, no  intention  of  separating  themselves  from 


the  Church.  They  believed  they  could  attain  to  a 
perfect  realisation  of  Christianity,  without  leUanoe 
on  the  Church's  means  of  grace,  though  still  within 
her  fold.  They  taught  that  through  Adam'a  fall 
human  nature  acquired  such  a  strong  bent  toward 
evil,  that  every  one  from  his  very  birth  is  the  dwell- 
ing-plaoe  of  a  devil  Baptism  removes  former  sins, 
but  it  can  not  destroy  the  root  of  sin.  That  can 
be  done  only  by  constant  prayer.  Through  prayer, 
to  which  therefore  they  devoted  themselves,  espe- 
cially at  night,  they  believed  they  could  drive  out 
the  devil,  and  Augustine  tells  of  their  assertion  that 
they  saw  swine  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  in- 
stead shining  unconsimiing  fire  entering.  In  per- 
ceptible fashion  did  the  Holy  Spirit  enter  the  wor- 
shipers and  accomplish  the  betrothal  of  their  souls 
with  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  Thereby  they  were 
enabled  to  become  prophets  not  only  of  the  future 
but  also  of  the  secrets  of  the  Trinity.  Even  the 
body  of  Christ  had  to  be  purified  from  devils  by  the 
Logos,  but  through  its  glorification  he  became  like 
unto  the  Father.  So  the  man  who  has  been  united 
to  God  needs  no  longer  ascetic  practises  nor  instruo- 
tion,  but  assumes  the  divine  nature.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  partake  of  communion;  he  can 
sin  no  more.    Women  were  teachers  among  them. 

Their  origin  was  certainly  in  Mesopotamia,  whence 
they  spread  to  Syria.  Their  progress  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  acts  of  several  synods.  Flavian  brought 
them  from  Edessa  to  Antioch  and  gained  in  an  un- 
derhand way  the  confidence  of  their  leader  Adel- 
phius.  When  from  him  he  had  learned  their  teach- 
ings, he  condemned  them,  and  refused  to  receive 
them  again  into  the  Church.  From  Antioch  they 
removed  to  Pamphylia.  Some  decades  later  the 
Synod  at  Ephesus  condemn^d  their  writings  and 
threatened  them  -  with  excommunication.  Later 
still  Lampetius  was  accused  of  heresy  and  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  Hormisdas,  and  two  bishops, 
both  named  Alphsus,  who  defended  him  were  like- 
wise degraded.  In  the  fifth  century  in  Armenia 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  sect.  Priests 
and  deacons  who  were  convicted  of  this  heresy  were 
branded  and  forced  to  become  hermits  in  expiation. 
Those  who  fell  into  their  errors  a  second  time  were 
hamstnmg,  even  the  laity  being  treated  in  this  way. 
In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Justinian  a  certain  Marcian 
became  their  leader  whence  they  were  called 
Marcianites,  just  as  before  they  had  been  called 
Adelphians  and  Lami>etians.  Gregory  the  Great 
vindicated  an  elder,  accused  of  being  a  follower  of 
Marcian,  from  the  charge  of  heresy.  As  time  went 
on  their  doctrines  became  more  spiritual  and  less 
purely  ascetic.  On  the  Messalians  of  a  later  time 
see  Paulicians;  New-Manicheans. 

(N.  BONWETBCH.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  souroes  are  ESpiphanius,  H<cr.,  bczx.; 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  De  adoraHone,  in  MPO,  Ixviii.  282; 
Theodorst,  Hiet.  ecd.^  y.  10;  Augustine,  De  hareeib%u,  Ivii. 
Consult:  DCB.  ii.  268-261  (best);  J.  H.  Blunt,  DictUm- 
aryqfaeeU  and  Hereaiee,  pp.  160-161.  Philadelphia*  1874; 
Karapet  Ter-likrttsohian,  Die  Paulikianer  im  hyxantini- 
Bchen  KaieerreicKe,  Leipsic,  1803;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  The 
Key  of  TnUh,  Oxford.  1808;  H.  Aehelis.  Virainea  nifr- 
introdwAcB,  Leipsio.  1002;  K.  HoU,  ArnvkOodwue  v<m  Iko- 
mum  in  eeinem  VerhdUnia  su  den  griechieehen  KappadO' 
tiem,  pp.  30  sqq.,  TQbincen,  ie04« 
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L  In  the  Old  Testament:  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  **  Messiah  "  is  not  used  alone  as  an  abso- 
lute title,  but  is  usually  met  in  the  phrase  ''  the 
inointed  of  Yahweh/'  meaning  Yahweh's  conse- 
crated king.  It  is  a  title  of  honor  of  the  reigning 
king  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Saul  and  David 
[I  Sam.  xziv.  6,  10,  and  often).  Onoe  Yahweh  ap- 
plies the  term  to  the  Persian  King  Cyrus,  because 
he  had  appointed  him  to  carry  out  his 
z.  The  designs  (cf.  also  I  Kings  zix.  15,  where 
Origisal    a  h^then  is  to  be  anointed  king  over 

Significa-  Syria  because  Yahweh  intends  to  use 
tion.  him  as  an  instrument  of  punishment). 
The  implication  of  the  term  was  that 
lomething  of  the  sublimity  and  sacredness  of  his 
Grod  had  been  commimicated  to  the  king,  and  he 
itood  before  the  people  as  the  representative  of 
Yahweh,  governing  in  his  place.  The  relationship 
3f  Yahweh  to  the  people  of  his  covenant  became  in 
^he  case  of  the  king  a  i>ersonal  relationship.  The 
religion  of  Yahweh,  wbdch  had  originated  in  indi- 
iridual  revelations  of  God  to  a  few,  tended,  after  it 
lad  assumed  a  national  form,  toward  the  ooncen- 
;ration  of  this  relationship  to  God  in  a  i>er8on.  The 
dng  was  the  natural  focus  for  this  tendency.  He 
vas  placed  by  the  word  of  the  prophet  in  that  filial 
elation  to  God  in  which  the  whole  people  had 
ong  been  conscious  of  standing  (II  Sam.  vii.  14; 
jbc.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Hos.  xi.  1;  see  Kingship 
N  Israel).  The  relationship  became  in  this  way 
k  more  lifelike  and  intimate  one.  This  religious 
dealization  of  royalty  had  already  attained  a  high 
levelopment  in  the  i>eriod  of  the  united  kingdom, 
specially  imder  David.  As  Yahweh  had  been  from 
if  old  the  king  of  Israel,  so  David,  who  had  brought 
he  ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion,  endeavored  to 
ealize  the  ideal.  Psalms  ii.,  Izzii.,  ex.,  state  the 
ionsequenoes  of  siich  a  rule:  Yahweh  rules  from 
jion  over  the  whole  world,  and  his  anointed  is 
mconquerable  and  virtually  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
rhis  induced  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
iicah,  and  others  to  take  their  stand  upon  the 
ynthesis  of  Yahweh's  residence  in  Zion  and  his 
stablishment  there  of  a  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
>avid  which  was  never  to  be  overthrown  (cf .  Joel 
Li.  16;   Amos  i.  2;   Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  2  sqq.). 

But  the  actuality  in  the  royal  person  and  in  his 
government  never  corresponded  to  the  lofty  ideal 
>{  the  prophets.  Even  in  the  time  of  David  this 
act  appears,  and  consequently  the  consummation 
»f  this  kingdom  was  postponed  to  the  future.  Thus 
bccording  to  the  "  kust  words  "  of  David  (II  Sam. 
mil.  1  sqq.),  the  full  glory  of  this  kingdom  had 
\B  yet  only  dawned,  although  with  great  promise; 
>ut  under  Solomon  there  was  brought  about  the 
lestnictioa  of  those  heginningw  whidi  had  been  so 


full  of  promise.  Only  a  poor  renmant  of  David's 
kingdom  remained  for  his  heirs;  nevertheless,  the 
kings  of  the  divided  kingdom  held 
a.  FaUure  firmly  to  their  Messianic  relationship 
to  Realize  to  Yahweh,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal 
the  Ideal,  psalms,  and  the  spiritual  inheritance 
from  the  time  of  David  remained  a 
nourishing  soil,  whence  new  hoi>e  in  a  greater  future 
would  arise  spontaneously  or  could  be  evoked  by 
the  words  of  the  prophets.  Indeed,  the  less  actual- 
ities in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  corresponded  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  ideal,  the  more  probable  it  ap- 
peared that  they  would  be  fully  and  completely 
realized  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Yahweh.  It  is  true  that  this  consummation  was 
to  be  preceded  by  the  judgment  of  the  Day  of  Yah- 
weh (q.v.).  This  is  the  hope  which  is  in  a  broader 
sense  Messianic  The  whole  of  God's  activity  in 
judgment  and  in  mercy,  to  which  the  prophets  bear 
witness,  points  toward  such  a  consummation;  but 
they  do  not  always  speak  of  such  a  personal  Messiah 
in  the  language  which  later  Judaism  and  the  New 
Testament  employed  in  describing  the  new  king 
from  the  house  of  David,  in  whom  the  prophetic 
ideal  of  a  divine  and  human  king  was  to  be  fully 
realized.  Some  of  the  prophets  are  entirely  silent 
regarding  this  organ  of  divine  rule  and  speak  only  of 
Yahweh  as  the  one  to  whom  will  belong  universal 
dominion,  while  others  describe  as  the  Messiah  the 
human  bearer  of  the  divine  power  and  mediator 
of  the  divine  mercy  to  his  i>eople.  Indeed,  some 
prophets  recognize  the  Davidic  king  as  the  central 
point  of  the  futiu^  kingdom  of  God,  yet  in  other 
descriptions  of  the  future  speak  solely  of  the  com- 
ing of  Yahweh  and  of  his  future  residence  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. 

It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  prophets  of  the 
northern  kingdom  that  the  royal  house  of  David, 
in  spite  of  its  political  insignificance,  had  an  inde- 
structible support  in  God's  settlement 
3.  Early    upon    Zion   and    his   covenant   with 
Prophetic   David;  and  Amos  and  Hosea  discerned 
Doctrine,    there  the  point  of  crystallization  for 
the  future  kingdom  of  Yahweh.  Amos, 
however,  alludes  in  more  general  terms  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  whose  rule 
is  again  to  be  extended  over  the  lands  promised  to 
him  (Amos  ix.  11  sqq.).    Hosea  speaks  more  indi- 
vidually of  "  the  king,  David  "  of  the  future  (iii. 
S)  under  whose  rule  the  whole  people  will  unite  (i. 
11)  and  aroimd  whom  will  gather  those  scattered 
and  driven  from  the  land  by  the  judgment.    In 
Hosea  preparation  is  made  for  the  portrayal  of  a 
Messiah  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  of 
an  ideal  future  king  who  will  fully  realize  the  sub- 
lime assurances  of  grace  because  he  will  be  entirely 
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worthy  of  them.  [The  passages  referred  to  above 
are  thought  by  most  recent  interpreters  to  be  ad- 
ditions by  later  hands.  If  so,  tl^y  illustrate  the 
stages  described  in  the  sequel.]  Subsequent 
prophets  have  drawn  the  picture  with  great  indi- 
viduality, for  example,  Zech.  ix.  9  sqq.,  where  the 
Messiah  is  praised  as  a  king  of  peace,  bringing 
salvaticMi  and  help  to  his  city  and  people.  Similarly 
Isaiah's  expectations  were  founded  upon  the  house 
of  David.  For  this  reason  they  revolve  about  a 
double  center,  Yahweh's  seat  in  Zion  and  a  particular 
king,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  grscious  gifts  of  a 
ruler  blessed  by  God,  is  to  reestablish  the  throne 
of  his  father.  This  ruler  appears  vaguely  to  the 
prophet  in  Isa.  vil.;  he  will  be  bom  in  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  for  Im- 
manuel  is  not  some  undetermined  child  who  was 
then  to  be  bom,  but  the  future  possessor  of  the  land 
(viii.  8;  cf.  viii.  10  with  ix.  6).  From  this  time,  the 
figure  of  the  descendant  of  David  becomes  oontin- 
'  ually  clearer  and  larger  to  the  prophet.  The  super- 
human attributes  which  are  heaped  upon  this  king 
in  ix.  6-7  should  not  be  taken  as  mere  hyperbole, 
for  nothing  was  farther  from  Isaiah's  mind  than 
excessive  exaltation  of  human  greatness.  The 
prophet  would  have  sternly  rejected  any  mixture  of 
human  and  divine  honors,  such  as  was  habitual  with 
As83rrians,  Babjdonians  and  Egyptians.  The  sublime 
predicates  applied  to  the  scion  of  David  can  be 
understood  only  as  meaning  that  he  recognized  in 
this  future  ruler  a  wonderful  in-dwelling  of  God, 
and  this  affords  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  the  texts  regarding  the  heir  to  Davidic  dignity 
can  agree  with  the  sayings  of  the  same  prophet 
wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  this  human  Idng,  but 
only  of  Yahweh's  sublime  self-nuinifestation  in  Zion. 
This  rule  of  Yahweh  in  Zion  is  the  essential  and 
most  intimate  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  future. 
The  son  of  David  is  only  the  organ,  though  a  pure 
and  worthy  organ,  of  the  invisible  ruler.  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  also  described  the  coming 
son  of  David  as  a  mysterious,  sublime  figure,  full 
of  the  divine,  ruling  with  infinite  beatitude  and 
peace.  He,  too,  makes  this  ruler  in  his  lofty  maj- 
esty proceed  from  humble  siuroundings  in  David's 
ancestral  home  at  Bethlehem.  Micah,  also,  proph- 
ecies concerning  Zion  as  God's  seat,  where  Yahweh 
will  reveal  himself  to  all  nations.  In  the  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  regarding  foreign  nations  there  is 
again  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  universal 
rule  of  Yahweh  from  Zion  as  well  as  of  the  ideal- 
ized human  kingship  there;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
(Gush)  and  Tyre  will  do  homage  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  Moabites  will  seek  protection  and 
justice  at  the  gracious  throne  of  David. 

The  utterances  of  Obadiah  and  Joel  (which  are 
here  placed  before  those  of  Amos  and  Hosea)  belong 
to  the  prophecies  which  do  not  treat  of  the  Messiah, 

but  of  the  consummation  of  the  rule  of 

4.  Poctrine  Yahweh  over  Israel  and  over  the  na- 

of  the      tions;    later  come  those   of  Nahum, 

Later       Habakkuk  (cf.,  however,  iii.  13)  and 

Prophets.    Zephaniah.    In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 

also,  the  promises  which  refer  in  general 
terms  to  God's  kingdom  are  preponderant.  The  nearer 
the  political  rule  of  the  house  of  David  approached  its 


fall,  the  more  definitely  did  the  prophets  claim  :^' 
to  no  one  but  to  him  would  belong  the  rule  over  t-^ 
earth,  and  that  the  renmant  of  his  people  would  t^ 
distinguished  before  the  whole  world  by  his  sel^ 
manifestation  in  his  holy  dwelling-plaoe.  How- 
ever, the  hope  of  a  vic^erent  of  God,  who  will  pTt- 
cure  salvation  and  blessings  for  his  people,  oftc-. 
appears  as  an  accompanying  factor  of  this  expe^ 
tation  (cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  5-6  with  xxiiii.  1  sqq.,  U 
sqq.;  also,  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ezek.  xvii.  22  eqq.,  xzxv± 
2^24;  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  de^j 
the  existence  of  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  pI^ 
exilic  period,  or  are  at  most  willing  to  admit  tbezs 
after  the  time  of  Josiah,  cf .  W.  Moeller,  Die  messkn^- 
$che  Erwartung  der  vorexUischen  Prophelen,  Guttrr 
loh,  1906).  In  the  "  servant  of  Yahweh  "  of  Dei> 
tero-Isaiah,  instead  of  the  Davidic  king  there  ap- 
pears another  human  figtire  as  the  medliim  of  t:- 
consummation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  for 
Israel  and  for  humanity.  By  his  designation,  'ix 
realizes  fully  and  purely  the  ideal  which  should  con- 
stitute the  vocation  of  the  whole  people:  to  sem 
Yahweh  in  intelligent  and  willing  obedience.  Sui> 
mission  to  the  will  of  God  is  with  him  so  compiek 
and  so  thoroughly  imselfish  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  that  he  endures 
without  resistance  the  extreme  of  humiliation,  t)y 
bitterest  suffering  and  death,  although  he  has  in 
no  wise  deserved  it.  Precisely  through  such  pa- 
tient endurance  of  the  unbearable  does  he  fu!:" 
his  all-embracing  mission  and  move  onward  to  Yi^ 
exaltation.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  this  generally  rejected  and 
despised  **  servant  of  Yahweh  "  and  the  glorious 
king  whose  picture  has  been  drawn  in  laa.  ix.,  xi.; 
Micah  iv.,  etc.,  there  exists  an  intimate  relationship 
between  them;  Delitzsch,  therefore,  is  quite  right 
in  calling  this  servant  "  the  mediator  of  salvation 
as  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  the  same  persoo." 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  testimonT 
in  favor  of  the  external  lowliness  of  the  God^ 
chosen  prince  in  the  earlier  Messianic  utterances. 
In  Isa.  xi.  and  elsewhere,  the  Messiah  grows  up  in 
the  lowliest  surroundings.  If  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  wa$ 
composed  before  the  exile,  not  only  was  the  syn- 
thesis between  the  royal  and  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion already  completed,  but  the  chastisement  aiti 
the  death  of  the  trusted  companion  of  God,  of  the 
true  shepherd  of  his  people,  had  also  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  the  bitter  sorrow  over  his  death  which 
brings  the  saving  change  of  heart  among  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  Babylonian  exile  Messianic  proph- 
ecy revives  both  in  a  narrower  and  a  broader  sense. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  at  first  had  in  view  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  as  the  place  where  Yahweh 
would  reveal  himself  more  sublimely  than  ever  btv 
f  ore.  But  this  future  revelation  of  the  invisible  God 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  elevation  of  the  hoi^ 
of  David  (Hag.  ii.  20  sqq.),  nor  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  sprout "  of  this  race,  which,  spring 
ing  from  such  small  beginnings,  is  to  complete  tb 
divine  structure  on  Zion  and  unite  the  royal  with 
the  priestly  dignity  for  the  blessing  of  his  people 
(Zechariah).  Malachi,  without  alluding  to  this  per- 
sonality, speaks  of  the  coming  "  angel  of  Y'ahweh  " 
who  will  sit  in  judgment  on  his  people;  and,  as  re- 
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^ards  human  instruments,  he  thinks  only  of  an 
' '  Elias,  "who  will  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Finally, 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  kingdom  of  God  appears 
and  is  to  triumph  over  the  successive  empires 
through  the  "  people  of  the  saints/'  i.e.,  Israel, 
which  has  remained  faithful.  But  this  people  is 
to  have  a  human  chief  who  is  designated  as  the 
"son  of  Man,"  vii.,  13.  Here  the  Messiah  ac- 
quires a  universal  designation  which  Jesus  assumes 
in  the  New  Testament. 

When,  however,  the  figure  of  the  great  future 
king  had  become  rooted  in  the  hope  of  the  com- 
tntmity,  prophecies  concerning  him  were  found  not 
only  in  such  utterances  as  expressly 
5.  Indi-  mentioned  him,  but  passages  which  re- 
'vidualiza-  ferred  in  the  first  place  to  the  living 
tion  of  the  and  ruling  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
Messianic  were  also  brought  into  relationship 
Idea.  with  him.  His  figure  was  embellished 
from  Psalms  such  as  ii.,  xlv.,  bcdi., 
ex.,  and,  indeed,  from  the  royal  psalms  in  general, 
ftnd  words  which  were  used  in  regard  to  the  rise  or 
glorification  of  royalty  in  Israel  were  referred  to 
the  Messiah  personally  (as  Num.  xxiv.  15-19). 
Even  such  passages  as  Gen.  ix.  25-27,  xii.  1-3,  and 
the  analagous  sayings  of  the  patriarchs  were  in- 
terpreted in  the  same  way;  more  especially  Gen. 
dix.  10  and  similar  texts  were  conceived  in  a  di- 
rectly Messianic  sense.  Later  the  Church  placed 
jren.  iii.  14-15  at  the  head  as  the  protevangelium, 
since  it  announced  the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the 
A'oman  (which  was  taken  in  an  individual  sense) 
3ver  the  power  of  evil.  The  words  of  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
ilso,  were  interpreted  to  signify  an  individual 
irophet,  and  he  was  partially  identified  with  the 
Idessiah.  The  tendency  to  interpret  many  pas- 
lages  as  Messianic  had  become  habitual  in  the  Jew- 
sh  community  before  Christ.  In  the  so-called 
ipocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
\fessianic  hope  is  not  prominent.  The  reason  for 
;his  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  historical  and  di- 
lactic  character  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which 
^hese  books  belong,  partly  in  the  fact  that  expeo- 
ations  regarding  the  future  were  not  so  much  in 
he  foregroimd  in  the  circles  in  which  these  writings 
)riginated.  On  the  other  hiand,  the  Pseudepi- 
^rapha  (q.v.)  prove  that  after  the  Maccabean 
period  the  Messianic  hope,  both  in  a  wider  and 
n  a  narrower  sense,  awakened  to  new  life.  As 
ong  as  it  seemed  that  the  honored  Hasmonians 
q.v.)  would  be  able  to  lead  the  people  to  a  new 
tnd  happy  future,  the  parties  attached  to  them 
lad  no  longing  for  the  dynasty  of  David.  It  was 
ather  a  subject  of  satisfaction  that  the  theocratic 
>f!ices  were  united  in  them,  as  when  John  Hyr- 
»nus,  in  addition  to  his  princely  dignity,  was  also 
endowed  with  that  of  high  priest  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  a  prophet  with  whom  God  conmiunicated 
Josephus,  Ani,  XIII.,  x.  7;  War  I.,  ii.  8).  Proph- 
ecies such  as  Ob.  19  sqq.  and  Amos  ix.  11-12, 
leemed  to  be  fulfilled  by  him  when  he  conquered 
Samaria  and  Idumsea,  destroyed  the  temple  on 
]rerizim,  and  forced  circumcision  upon  the  Edom- 
tes.  The  narrow  and  formal  spirit  which  reigned 
imong  the  devotees  of  the  law  was  as  little  favor- 
ible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  prophecies  regard- 


ing the  future  salvation  of  the  people  as  was  Phi- 
lonio  Hellenism. 

n.  In  the  Pseudepigiapha:  In  the  mean  time 
eschatology,  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  law  and  by  the  philosophers,  found  all  the 
more  zealous  adherents  in  certain 
z.  Influence  circles  and  was  brought  into  conneo- 
of  Escha-  tion  with  the  general  historical  inter- 
tology.  ests  of  the  time,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apocalyptic  writings.  The 
newly  won  and  often  quite  modern  conceptions 
were  put  in  the  mouth  of  some  seer  or  sage  of  primi- 
tive times,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elias,  Ezra, 
Baruch,  or  Solomon.  Whether  this  was  imderstood 
by  contemporaries  as  being  only  a  disguise,  or 
whether  it  was  taken  in  earnest,  the  trivial  origin 
and  character  of  these  apocalyptic  books,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  times,  was  well  imder- 
stood in  the  higher  circles  of  Judaism,  and  the 
pseudepigrapha  were  not  read  in  the  synagogue. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  more  private  way  they  were 
widely  circulated,  and  exercised  a  potent  influence 
upon  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  people  and 
upon  their  hopes.  These  aspirations  regarding  the 
future  were  even  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  heathen 
Sibyls  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  mystic  tendencies 
of  Greek  civilization  were  appealed  to  by  Jews  who 
were  in  touch  with  the  Greeks,  and  they  presented 
these  mysterious  prophetesses,  in  whom  the  old 
heathen  oracles  were  personified,  as  the  bearers  of 
Jewish  ideas,  above  all  of  the  belief  in  one  God  in 
contrast  with  idolatry.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  the  general  history  of  the  peoples 
as  well  as  heathen  mythology,  which  was  treated  in 
a  euhemeristic  manner,  were  freely  interwoven  with 
these  sayings.  The  Sibylline  Books  (q.v.)  arose  in 
this  way,  and  their  beginnings  should  be  placed  not 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Of  the  collec- 
tion of  Sibylline  Books  extant,  the  larger  part  of 
book  iii.  comes  from  the  period  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
Physkon  (14^117),  probably  from  the  time  after 
140  B.C.  In  this  writing,  the  history  of  the  world  is 
passed  in  review  from  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  until  the  period  of  the  author;  then  the  end 
of  the  world  is  predicted  as  imminent,  coming  to 
pass  through  the  manifestation  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  of  his  Messiah  (verse  652  sqq. :  "  Then  will  God 
send  a  king  from  where  the  sim  rises  "  in  agreement 
with  the  passage  Isa.  xli.  25,  which  was  used  in  a 
Messianic  sense)  who  will  make  an  end  of  wicked 
war  over  the  whole  earth,  by  killing  some  and  ma- 
king binding  treaties  with  the  others ''  (cf.  Isa.  xi. 
4  with  ii.  2  sqq.),  etc. 

The  eschatological  hope  was,  however,  even  more 
frequently  and  exhaustively  treated  in  an  esoteric 
form,  as  is  shown  above  all  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(see   Pseudepigrapha),    the   original   version   of 
which,  chaps,  i.-xxxvi.,  lxxii.-cv.,  may 
3.  Messia-  probably  be  referred  to  about  110  b.c. 
nism  of     The  Messiah  appears  in  chaps.  Ixxxv.- 
Earlier     xc.    For  the  period  between  the  de- 
Part  of     struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  erection 
Enoch,      of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  Israel  will 
be  placed  by  God  imder  seventy  shep- 
herds (bcxxix.  59).    The  seventy  years  of  servitude 
of  Jeremiah  become  seventy  heathen  rulers,  who 
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each  reign  for  one  hour,  as  in  Daniel  for  seventy 
weeki  of  years.  The  ahepherda  are  not  human 
kingi  but  angeb  of  the  peoples  (Von  Hofmann, 
SchQrer),  each  feeds  his  flock  for  one  hour.  The 
first  (Assyrio-Babylonian)  period  comprises  twehre 
hours  (iTTnriy.  72),  the  second  twenty-three  hours 
(Cyrus  to  Alexander;  the  reading  of  the  text, 
"  thirty-five,"  includes  the  preceding  twelve);  this 
is  the  central  point  of  the  era  (xc.  1).  After  this 
follow  other  twenty-three  hours  (Alexander  to  Ad- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  xc.  5)  and  twelve  still  remain 
from  AntiochuB  to  the  time  of  the  writer  (xc  17). 
If  the  great  horn  (xc  9)  refers  to  Hyreanus,  then 
the  time  of  this  ruler  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  of 
the  author.  After  this  goat  with  the  great  horn  has 
been  sorely  beset  by  all  nations,  the  saving  angel  ap- 
pears and  causes  the  destruction  of  the  enemies.  The 
nations  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  obedient  sheep, 
that  is,  the  faithful  Israelites.  God  sets  up  his  throne 
in  the  holy  land  and  holds  his  judgment  there  over 
the  fallen  angels,  and  also  over  the  seventy  shep- 
herds; they  are  found  guilty  and  cast  into  a  fiery 
abyss.  Into  a  similar  fiery  pit,  which  opens  up  at 
the  right  of  the  house  of  God  (Gehinnom),  come  the 
blinded  sheep,  that  is,  the  apostate  Jews.  There- 
upon God  erects  a  new  temple  wherein  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  the  good  sheep,  before  whom  the  re- 
maining nations  bow  down  in  adoration.  The  scat- 
tered tanA  slain  sheep  are  also  gathered  together 
again  in  this  house.  Then  a  white  steer  is  bom, 
the  Messiah,  to  whom  all  nations  do  homage,  and 
thereupon  all  the  sheep  change  into  white  steers, 
that  is  to  say,  into  men  resembling  patriarchs  (for 
the  first  men  from  Adam  on  have  appeared  to  the 
seer  as  white  and  black  steers,  Ixxxv.  3  sqq.).  This 
first-bom  steer  of  the  new  race,  however,  the  Mes- 
siah, changes  into  a  bu£Falo  [wild  ox]  with  large 
black  hoTDB.  Since  then  the  tried  companions  of  the 
kingdom  become  like  the  Messiah,  he  himself  is  ex- 
alted and  becomes  a  superior  being.  The  virion  doses 
harmoniously  with  the  untroubled  joy  of  God  in  all 
men.  Here  the  Messiah  does  not  erect  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  and  also  does  not  hold  the 
last  judgment,  but  only  appears  at  the  end,  after 
the  earth  has  been  purified  and  subjected  to  God, 
as  the  keystone  of  the  edifice. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see 
Pbeudbpiorapha),  which  show  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  before  Christ  a  vigorous  inter- 
position in  lustory  for  the  salvation  of  his  people 

was  expected  from  the  Messiah.  These 

3.  The     Psalms  may  be  more  exactly  assigned 

Psalms  of  to  about  the  period  63-45  b.c.    The 

Solomon.    Messianic  hope  must  have  penetrated 

deeply  into  the  popular  mind  at  that 
period,  especially  among  the  Pharisees  (cf.,  e.g., 
iii.  8  sqq.),  and  the  idea  that  eternal  salvation  was 
promised  to  Israel  was  firmly  held  (xi.  7,  xii.  6, 
xiv.  4-5,  ^10,  XV.  12-13).  More  definitely,  a  sal- 
utary action  was  awaited  from  the  "  Son  of  David," 
the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  whom  God  will  raise 
up,  that  he  may  conquer  the  heathen  rulers,  purify 
the  desecrated  land  of  the  Lord,  gather  together 
the  members  of  his  people  and  reestablish  their  nar 
tionality,  while  the  heathen  do  homage  to  him 
(xviL  21  sqq.).    He  is  just  and  sinless  and  brings  to 


his  people  eternal  peace  and  eternal  salratiaii. «: 
that  to  live  beneath  his  rule  will  be  a  blessed  oodi 
tioo. 

Much  more  highly  devtlaped  ia  the  ecmoeptk 
of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the  later  portioo  of  u: 
Book  of  Enoch,  chirps.  xxxviL-bcxL,  writteD  ihr 
38  B.C.  While  in  the  older  book  tit 
4*  The  perfect  just  live  upon  the  earth,  ictif 
Later  Fut  spacious  and  new  houae  of  God,  in  \k 
of  Boocfa.  later  writing  the  abode  <d  the  hksati: 
celestial  (xxxix.  4  aqq.),  and  tbej  «. 
also  Inhabit  the  new  earth  when  the  evil-doers  h-p 
been  rooted  out  (xlv.  5).  The  kingdom  of  God  s 
described  by  the  later  writer  is  ocHiceived  in  a  m? 
transcendental  manner.  Heaven  ia  the  hocie  -' 
holy  men  where  they  live  forever  like  the  angel'  - 
God;  among  them  there  the  Meaaiah  dwells  ett- 
nally  (xxxix.  6  sqq.),  is  called  the  "  chosen  (xs' 
(xxxix.  6,  xL  5,  zlv.  3),  the  just  one  (xxxriE. . 
the  anointed  (Itt.  4),  the  son  of  man  (xlvL  I  sqt] ; 
in  one  passage  God  himself  calls  him  "  my  sce 
(cv.  2,  cf.  Pii.  ii.  7).  He  is  the  pooocooor  of  aD  jl- 
tice  and  wisdom  (xlix.  3);  from  him  proceeds inte^ 
ligence  and  power,  he  is  the  staff  of  the  just  d 
the  holy,  the  light  of  the  nationa,  and  the  hope  i 
those  whose  heart  is  troubled  (xlviiL  4);  he  loii 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  aing  the  pnise 
of  the  true  God  (xlviii.  5);  in  him  dwells  the  spimd 
those  who  have  fallen  adeep  in  righteousness  (^ 
3).  Through  his  wisdom  the  resurrection  takes  pba 
and  through  his  unfailing  justice  the  last  judgmeci 
(li.-4iv.,  bd.  7  sqq.).  WiUi  him  the  just  will  eD;i 
a  glorified  existence  for  eternity;  the  unjust,  on  w 
other  hand,  and  especially  the  kin^,  the  high  ari 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  will  languish  in  hell  (Ir. 
13  sqq.,  fadii.  10).  In  chap.  Ixxi.  Enoch  hiznse^  ^ 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  man  and  by  his  tnn^Ii^ 
tion  from  the  earth  is  established  in  heaven  in  tb 
character,  mod  the  later  rabbinical  theologiasi 
make  him  the  equal  of  the  MeUUron,  that  is,  i^ 
highest  spirit,  who  stands  nearest  to  God  and  sen?: 
him  and  governs  with  him.  This  section  was  doI 
written  by  a  Christian,  since  the  human  personaLrj 
of  the  Messiah  conceived  by  Christians  as  a  living 
reality  is  entirely  lacking  in  this  vrriting.  Even  i 
Christian  "  reviser  "  would  assuredly  have  intrc- 
duced  something  of  this  and  especially  of  Christ^ 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  In  favor  of  tix 
opinion  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  time  c^ 
Christ  is  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  t^ 
Gospels,  the  expression  "  son  of  man  "  was  in  & 
wise  so  common  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  amooc 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  as  it  must  have  he&BH 
after  this  work  was  generally  known. 

Barueh  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Eara  (lY  Em . 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  Sjrriac  version,  be- 
long to  the  period  after  the  destruction  of  Jerust- 
lem  by  the  Romans.    Barueh  seems  to  have  ber^ 
composed  not  long  after  that  eveoi. 
5.  The     It  proves  that  the  longing  for  the  8pie> 
Apocalypse  did  future  promised  by  the  prophe:^ 
of  Barueh.  had  been  newly  and  powerfully  stim- 
ulated by  the  destruction  of  Jerossl^ 
and  of  its  sanctuary,  and  that  the  people,  by  mani- 
fold   explanations   and   embellishments   of  tbe« 
promises,  consoled  themaelvcB  in  their  unha^^ 
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Bitimtion.  Bitter  oppression,  devastations,  wars, 
and  unrest  were  expected  in  the  immediate  future 
as  precursors  of  the  end  (xzvii.,  cf .  bdx.-lxx.) .  Then 
the  Messiah  will  reveal  himself  and  will  shield  the 
remnant  of  his  people  in  his  land  (bad.)*  He  will 
\isher  in  a  period  of  great  prosperity  (xxiz.  5  sqq., 
cf.  lzxiii.-lxxiv.)»  and  the  earth  will  give  forth  her 
fruits  a  thousand  fold.  Then  he  will  return  to 
heaven  (xxz.  I),  whereupon  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  last  judgment  will  take  place.  The 
four  kingdoms  of  Daniel  appear  in  chaps,  xxzv. 
sqq.,  wherein  the  Roman  empire  is  explained  to  be 
the  fourth  kingdom.  Under  this  rule  the  Messiah 
appears;  he  uproots  this  kingdom  (xxxix.  7),  kills 
the  unjust  ruler  of  the  world  (xli.-xlii.),  and  the 
nations  are  delivered  into  "  the  hands  of  my  serv- 
ant/' the  Messiah  (Ixx.  9,  Ixxi.  1).  Some  of  the 
nations  will  be  destroyed,  while  others  will  be 
spared,  according  to  their  conduct  toward  Israel, 
to  whom  those  that  are  spared  shall  be  subject 
(Ixxii.  2  sqq.).  At  the  resurrection  the  dead  are 
given  up  by  the  earth  in  the  form  in  which  it  re- 
ceived them;  then,  however,  the  corporeal  form 
changes  according  to  the  conduct  shown  in  life. 
The  just  receive  an  ethereal  body,  which  can  not 
age  and  resembles  that  of  the  angels,  with  whom 
they  live  in  the  heavenly  paradise  (xlix.  sqq.). 
According  to  this  book,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  precedes  the  end  of  the  world;  it  be- 
longs to  "  thk  eon ''  and  constitutes  its  last  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  future  life  of  the  just  in  the 
coming  eon  is  described  as  transcendental  and 
heavenly. 

Related  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Ezra,  commonly  called  IV.  Ezra,  which  is 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date.  Chaps  iii.-xiv. 
were  written  imder  Domitian,  about  96  a.d.,  chaps. 

i.,  ii.,  XV.  and  xvi.  are  additions  by  a 

6.  The     Christian    writer.    This    book    is    a 

Apocalypse  species    of    theodicy    in    apocalyptic 

of  Ezra.    garb.    It  is  revealed  to  the  Jewish 

author  that  the  eon  approaches  its 
end  (iv.  26);  the  world  has  grown  old  (v.  50  sqq.); 
wonderful  signs  of  the  last  revelations  will  be  mani- 
fest on  earth  (vi.  11  sqq.,  cf.  ix.  1  sqq.).  The  men 
who  have  been  translated  without  enduring  death 
(Enoch,  Elias,  Ezra)  will  show  themselves,  evil  will 
be  rooted  out,  faith  will  flourish,  and  truth  will  be 
manifested  (vi.  25  sqq.).  Since  the  world  was 
created  for  the  Jews  (vi.  55) ^  they  will  rule  over  it 
after  the  godless  have  been  swept  away  by  plagues. 
Then  the  Messiah  (vii.  28)  will  appear  and  will  for 
400  years  give  joy  to  all  who  have  survived;  then 
he  will  die  and  all  men  with  him  (vii.  29).  After 
seven  days  of  silence,  there  follow  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  day  of  judgment,  lasting  a 
week  of  years,  when  the  Most  High  will  sit  upon 
the  throne.  The  conception  of  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears in  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  up  to  the  time  of  Domitian  is  represented 
(xi.  1  sqq.).  Against  this  eagle  (the  fourth  world- 
kingdom  of  Daniel,  xii.  11  sqq.)  there  finally  comes 
a  lion  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  man  (xi.  36  sqq.). 
He  is  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (xii.  32)  whom  the 
Most  High  has  reserved  for  the  end  of  days.  He 
will  then  arise  from  the  seed  of  David  and  will  pass 


judgment  on  mankind.  He  will  redeem  the  rem- 
nant of  hb  people  and  give  them  joy  imtil,  after 
400  years,  the  final  jud^ent  occurs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vision  (xiii.  1  sqq.)  a  man  appears  from  the 
sea  and  flies  upon  the  clouds  of  hcsaven;  he  sends 
from  his  mouth  a  stream  of  fire  against  all  who  op- 
pose him,  while  God  calls  him  **  my  Son  "  (xiii.  32). 
He  will  judge  and  destroy  the  froward  by  his  word 
alone  (df.  Isa.  xi.  4),  and  then  will  lead  back  to 
their  native  land  the  ten  exiled  tribes. 

IIL  Late  Jewish  iMsianism:    Apocalyptic  lit- 
erature was  far  from  being  exhausted  in  this  period 
and  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Jewish  (cf.  M. 
Buttonwieser,  OuUinea  of  the  Neo-He- 
X.  General  hraic   Apocalyptic  Literatvref    Cincin- 
Character-  nati,  1901)  and  Christian  circles  for 
istics.       several  centuries.    The  Christians  as 
a  rule  only  elaborated  Jewish  originals 
and  sometimes  simply  provided  them  with  annota- 
tions.   These  writings  offer  fantastic  pictures  of 
future  conditions,  since  in  the  domain  of  eschatoi- 
ogy  a  large  field  was  left  oi>en  to  the  imagination 
of  the  individual  writer.    From  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  the  Messianic  hope  was  drawn  only 
partly  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.   It 
is,  then,  very  easy  to  understand  that  although  this 
hope  was  very  wide-spread  and  held  powerful  sway 
over  religious  sentiment  and  expectation,  it  had 
neither  clear  outlines  nor  a  well-defined  unity.    It 
had  a  popular  side,  promising  material  blessings, 
and  also  a  more  spiritual  side,  which  is  found  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Jewish  writings  after  the  time 
of  Christ.    The  rabbinical  view  of  the  Messiah  runs 
in  the  following  manner: 

That,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  hope  of  a  proxi- 
mate appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Jewish  common  belief,  is  apparent  in  the 
Gospels.  Naturally  this  hope  was 
a.  In  most  stedfastly  maintained  and  faith- 
fhe  Pint  fully  cherished  among  such  faithful 
Christian  Israelites  as  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke 
Century,  ii.  25-26,  36-37),  John  the  Baptist  and 
his  followers,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  Pharisees,  the  opponents  of  Jesus,  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  the  son  of  David  who  was  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  common  people  also  held  so  firmly  to  this  con- 
viction that  they  were  more  than  once  tempted  to 
make  Jesus  king,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  exer- 
cised extreme  caution  and  self-restraint  in  the  reve- 
lation of  his  Messianic  character.  Even  the  ill- 
fated  insurrection  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  the  year  70  was  caused  in  part  by  Messi- 
anic expectations  of  a  political  character  ( Josephus, 
War,  VI.,  V.  4,  probably  based  on  Dan.  ix.  24-27, 
viii.  13-14).  Josephus  luminously  refers  to  false 
prophets  and  seducers  (War,  II.,  xiii.  4),  and  says 
that  till  the  end  of  the  siege  the  zealots  hoped  that 
salvation  would  suddenly  be  accorded  from  above 
(War,  VI.,  V.  2).  Once  again  did  the  Messianic 
hope,  attaching  itself  to  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.),  animate 
the  people  to  a  daring  struggle  for  freedom  in  spite 
of  warnings  on  the  part  of  some  teachers.  Against 
this  exi>ectation  a  few  voiced  their  dissent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Joseph  of  Pumbedita  replied. 
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The  rabbia  usually  placed   the  coming  of   the 
Meesiah  in  the  age  then  present.    The  **  days  of  the 
Messiah "    was  an  indefinite   period, 
3.  Barly    which,  however,  was  to  form  the  transi- 
Rabbinic    tion  to  that  state  of  i>erfect  retribution 
Ideals,     which  begins  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (cf.  Luke  xx.  34-36,  xviii.  30; 
Matt.  xii.  32).    Sometimes  the  age  of  the  Messiah 
was  placed  in  the  future.    After  the  temporally 
limited  Messianic  kingdom,  the  destruction  of  this 
world  and  the  creation  of  a  new  world  were  to  fol- 
low.   In  the  future  world  there  is  neither  eating 
nor   drinking    nor    procreation.    Messianic   times 
would  be  preceded  by  a  great  humiliation  of  the 
Jews  and  a  war  of  all  kingdoms  against  each  other, 
which  would  mark  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah. 
All  manner  of  plagues,  the  sword,  hunger,  pesti- 
lence, earthquakes,  are  to  occur.    Israel  will  find 
rescue  from  these  tribulations  by  holding  fast  to 
the  Torah  and  by  works  of  mercy.    But  the  Jew- 
ish nation  will    have  been  reduced    to  extrem- 
ities.    Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  not  lacking  that 
the  Messiah  would  find  a  people  worthily  prepared. 
As  a  rule,  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  expected  through  Elias, 
whose  reappearance  was  awaited  by  the  scribes 
(Ekxlus.  xlviii.  l-IO,  on  the  basis  of 
4.  The     Mai.  iii.  1  sqq.;  cf.  Matt.  xvii.  10-11, 
FunctionB  xi.  14).    This  is  indeed  usually   un- 
of  Ellas,    derstood  in  a  purely  material  sense; 
however.  Malachi  did  not   exclude  a 
spiritual    purification    and    unity.    According    to 
rabbinic  teaching,  Elias  was  to  purify  the  law  from 
spiu-ious  intrusions,  and  restore  clauses  wrongly 
excluded,  to  decide  questions  under  debate,  bring 
about  the  final  atonement  for  Israel,  and  even  cause 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (cf .  C.  SchOttgen,  HorcB 
EbraiccB,  pp.  533  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1733-42;   J.  Light- 
foot,  HarcB  Hdyraica,  ii.  384, 609, 965,  Leipsic,  1679). 
Other  great  prophets,  as  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  were 
expected  to  arise  from  the  dead  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  epoch  and  aid  the  Messiah  in  his  work. 

The  duration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  (cf.  Baba  Sanhedrin,  97  sqq.: 
*'  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  school  of  Elias  that  the 
worki  will  last  6,000  years:  2,000  tohu,  2,000  torah, 
2,000  days  of  the  Meesiah;  but,  be- 
5.  Dunition  cause  of  our  sins,  which  are  many,  a 
of  Messi-  part  of  this  time  has  elapsed  ")•  In 
anic  Rule,  another  view  the  duration  of  the  world 
is  placed  at  eighty-five  jubilee  peri- 
ods, in  the  last  of  which  the  son  of  David  comes, 
"  whether  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  no 
one  knows."  Others,  on  the  contrary,  reject  any 
chronological  calculation  regarding  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  When  calculation  is  made,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  rests  upon  many 
different  methods  and  reaches  divergent  results. 
Some  reckon  it  at  forty  years  (cf.  Ps.  xcv.  10); 
others,  again,  conjecture  seventy  years  (Isa.  xxiii. 
15);  R.  Akiba,  forty  years,  from  the  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness;  in  Si/re,  134a,  the  Messianic  period 
is  extended  to  three  generations  (cf.  Ps.  bocii.  5, 
where,  however,  the  duration  is  not  given).  Still 
others  discover  100,  365, 1,000, 2,000,  or  even  7,000 
years. 


The  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  is 

usually  conceived  as  human,  and  this  is  more  and 

more  sharply  insisted  on  in  contradistinction   to 

Christianity.    The  strongest  statement 

6.  The  of  this  kind  is  that  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Person  Trypho,  xlix.,  ANF,  i.  219:  "  We  all 
of  the      expect  that  Christ  will  be  a  man.''   The 

Messiah,    passage   TaanUk,  ii.  1,  is  also  sharply 
polemical:    R.  Abbahu  spoke:    *^  If  a 
man  say  to  you,  '  I  am  God  ' — ^he  lies;  '  I  am  the 
Son  of  Man  ' — ^he  will  rei>ent  it  at  the  end;  '  I  shall 
ascend  to  heaven  ' — ^he  will  not  prove  it."    In  gen- 
eral, the  mysterious  quality  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  common  hu- 
manity.   The  names  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6  are 
for  the  most  part  attributed  to  God,  even  though 
this  requires  arbitrary  exegesis.    Hence  the  Mes- 
siah comes  like  others  of  the  race  of  David.     The 
assertion  that  the  Targums  sometimes  identify  the 
Messiah  with  the  mefmra  de  Yahweh  {**  word  of  Yah- 
weh  ")  is  incorrect.    On  the  contrary,  this  divine 
word  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Messiah, 
as  in  Targum  Jonathan  to  Isa.  ix.  6-7,  where  the 
concluding   sentence    is    rendered:  "  through    the 
memra  of  Yahweh  will  this  be  performed."    It  is, 
however,  quite  true  that  a  kind  of  preexistenoe  of 
the  Messiah  in  heaven  was  taught.    Thus  his  name 
was  pronounced  by  God  even  before  the  creation 
(Bereahith  ra56a,   chap,   i.),   though  this  signifies 
merely  that  he  was  from  the  beginning  an  object 
of  the  divine  plans  of  salvation.    A  more  real  pre- 
existence  is  implied  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
related  apocalyptic  writings,  and  even  in  some 
Midrashim  appears  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah 
is  a  superior  being  who  existed  before  all  time.  Still, 
such  passages  as  Bereskith  rabba  to  Gen.  i.  2  do  not 
prove  that  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

The  Messiah  was  to  appear  suddenly  (Baba  San- 
hedrin 97:  "  Three  things  come  unexpectedly:  the 
Messiah,  a  thing  that  is  found,  and  a 

7.  The  scorpion  "),  though  the  exact  time  is 
Messiah's  a  subject  of  dispute.  A  period  of  con- 
Activities,   cealment  on  earth,  however,  precedes 

his  appearance  (Justin  Martyr,  Trypho, 
viii.).  Christ  when  he  comes  is  unknown,  does  not 
even  know  himself  (as  Messiah)  until  the  prophet 
Ellas  comes,  anoints  him,  and  reveals  everything 
(Trypho,  ex.).  In  the  mean  time,  he  perfects  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Law, 
instructed  by  God  as  were  Abraham,  Job,  and 
Heeekiah  (Bammidbar  rabba,  xiv.),  and  submits  to 
discipline  in  good  works.  According  to  Sanhedrin, 
98a,  he  sits  in  Rome  at  the  gate,  surrounded  by  the 
wretched  and  the  sick,  whose  wounds  he  binds, 
waiting  for  that  "  to-day  "  (Ps.  xcv.  7)  when  the 
conversion  of  his  people  will  allow  him  to  come  to 
them.  By  this  recognition  of  a  state  of  lowliness 
and  disesteem  an  effort  was  made  to  do  some  slight 
justice  to  the  picture  of  the  siififering  Messiah  in 
Isa.  Iii.,  liii.,  recognised  as  Messianic  by  the  Targimi, 
although  with  a  weakening  of  the  vicarious  expia- 
tory sufferings  and  death  there  portrayed.  Later, 
this  suffering  figure,  if  it  were  at  all  accepted,  was 
referred  to  another  and  subordinate  Messiah  (see 
below).    Regarding  the  form  in  which  the  son  of 
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David  was  to  appear,  there  was  never  a  very  clear 
idea.  The  distinction  between  Dan.  vii.  13  and 
2ech.  ix.  9  presented  an  enigma  to  the  rabbis.  His 
work  consists  in  breaking  the  foreign  yoke  (Targum 
Jonathan  to  Isa.  x.  27)  and  bringing  his  people  back 
from  captivity.  In  order  to  erect  his  kingdom 
{Targum  Onkdos  to  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Targum  Jona- 
than to  Amos  ix.  11;  Origen,  Contra  Celaum,  ii.  29) 
he  endures  mighty  struggles  with  the  nations  {Tar- 
gum Jonathan  to  Zech.  x.  4).  The  principal  enemy 
is  the  Roman  empire,  whose  leader  Armilius,  who 
is  the  anti-Messiah,  will  be  killed  by  the  breath 
from  the  lips  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  8, 
and  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktea  Judenihum,  ii. 
705  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1700).  The  dispute  whether 
the  ten  tribes  are  or  are  not  included  in  this  bring- 
ing back  of  the  exiles  was  decided  in  later  times 
by  assiuning  the  coming  of  a  second,  subordinate 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,  to  be  the  precursor  of 
the  son  of  David  (Baba  Svkkah,  62a).  This  Mes- 
siah is  to  be  a  descendant  of  Ephraim;  he  will  lead 
back  the  ten  tribes  from  their  exile  and  subject 
them  to  the  son  of  David,  and  will  then  be  killed 
in  the  war  with  Go^  and  Magog.  His  death,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  conception,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
piation for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  Eisenmenger, 
ut  sup.,  ii.  720  sqq.).  By  this  assumption  of  two 
Messiahs  a  place  was  sought  for  those  features  of 
the  suffering  and  murdered  Messiah  which  are  pres- 
ent in  Isa.  liii.  and  Zech.  xii.  10,  yet  were  not  easily 
included  in  the  usual  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
At  an  earlier  period,  however,  the  rabbis  knew  of 
only  one  Messiah,  and  while  they  often  acknowl- 
edge the  prophecies  concerning  his  sufferings,  they 
attenuate  them  by  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  at 
first  to  work  in  lowliness  among  the  poor  and 
wretched  and  to  suffer  because  of  the  sins  of  his 
people,  which  delay  his  revelation  (so  Targum  Jona- 
than to  Isa.  liii.).  The  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh 
is  an  especially  favorite  theme.  Later  Judaism 
with  its  ceremonial  righteousness  was  little  in- 
clined to  receive  the  more  earnest  Biblical  promise 
of  a  complete  atonement.  The  activity  of  the  Mes- 
siah will,  therefore,  consist  in  bringing  about  the 
universal  rule  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  will 
rebuild  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Torah. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  are  described  in  glowing  terms,  and  in 
these  blessings  the  repatriated   exiles   and  even 
the  departed    just  will  also  share,    since   a   first 
resurrection  of  the  dead  takes  place  in 
8.  Accom-  the  land  of  Israel,  the  faithful  who 
panimentB  have  died  in  other  lands  being  trans- 
of  the      ported  thither  beneath  the  surface  of 
Messiah's   the  earth  (Eisenmenger,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
Coming.    893  sqq.).    The  reawakening  of  the 
dead  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  God 
and  sometimes  to  the  Messiah;    it  occurs  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  Samaritans  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.    Kethubot  (lllb)  says  that  even  the 
unlearned  will  have  no  part  in  it.    The  living  heathen 
will  offer  homage  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  sanctu- 
ary at  Jerusalem,  though  there  will  be  a  great  dif- 
ference and  a  strict  barrier  between  them  and  Israel. 
Following  the  order  of  events  as  given  in  Ezekiel, 


at  the  end  of  the  Messianic  epoch,  there  will  again 
ensue  a  general  uprising  of  the  heathen  nations 
against  tl^  rule  of  the  Messiah,  the  originators  and 
leaders  of  which  will  be  Gog  and  Magog,  though 
according  to  other  views  they  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Messiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era.  This  uprising  is  succeeded  by  a  final 
and  universal  judgment  of  the  world,  with  the  res- 
urrection of  all  the  dead  to  eternal  happiness  or  to 
condemnation.  Then  begins  the  state  of  perfection, 
for  which  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  created. 
The  just  enter  into  paradise,  the  godless  into  the 
pains  of  heU.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
distinction  is  not  always  maintained,  and  the  two 
epochs  often  nm  into  one  another.  In  one  par- 
ticular, however,  there  is  agreement:  the  Messiah 
brings  about  the  oonsmnmation  of  all  things  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  to  new  and  eternal  life 
precedes  the  state  of  final  retribution. 

C.  VON  Orelu. 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  material  on  MeaaUmiBm  ia  abundant. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Bib- 
lical books  containing  passages  regarded  as  Messianic,  to 
works  on  Biblical  theology,  especially  those  of  Schults 
and  Dillmann:  the  subject  is  also  treated  more  or  less 
fully  in  the  literature  given  under  Apocrtpha;  Ibbavl, 
HiBTORT  or;  Prophvct;  and  Pbeudepiorapha.  On  the 
Messianism  of  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
works  of  C.  A.  Briggs  on  the  subject:  MeaHanic  Proj^ 
eey.  New  York.  1886;  and  AfessioA  qf  Ihe  GoapeU,  3  series. 
New  York,  1893-05.  A  thoroughly  worthy  book  on  Old- 
Testament  Messianism  is  F.  H.  Woods.  The  Hope  of  Israel, 
ib.  1896.  CJonsiderably  broader  in  scope,  but  based  on 
what  used  to  be  called  rationalistic  exegesis,  is  the  schol- 
arly work  by  J.  Drummond,  The  JewUh  Meaeiah,  London, 
1877,  covering  the  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  Tal- 
mud. A  book  which  has  caused  much  debate  from  its 
extreme  positions  is  A.  Kuenen.  PropheU  and  Prophecy 
in  Itrael,  ib.  1877.  Consult  further:  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann, 
Wei99(Hrung  und  ErflUluno,  Ndrdlingen,  1841-44;  J.  J. 
St&helin,  Die  meeeianiechen  Weieaagungen  dee  A,  7., 
Beriin,  1847;  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Chrietologie  dee  A.T., 
3  vols..  Beriin,  1864-57.  Eng.  transl.,  Christoloffy  ^  the 
O.  T..  Edinburgh.  1854-1858;  A.  Tholuok.  Die  Propheten 
und  ihre  Weieeaguno^n,  Ootha,  1867;  R.  Anger,  Oeechiehte 
der  meeeianiechen  Idee,  Berlin,  1873;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm, 
Die  meeeianiedte  Weieeagung,  Gotha,  1875,  Eng.  transl., 
Meeeianie  Prophecy:  Edinburgh,  1891;  E.  Bdbl,  Chrieto- 
logie dee  A,  T.,  Vienna,  1882;  W.  F.  Adeney.  The  Hebrew 
Utopia;  a  Study  of  Meeeianie  Prophecy,  London,  1879;  P. 
J.  Oloag.  Meeeianie  Prophedee,  Edinburgh,  1879  (conser- 
vative); C.  von  Orelli,  Die  altteelamentlidis  Weieeagung, 
Vienna,  1882.  Eng.  transU  Old  Testament  Prophecy  of 
Conetunmation  cf  God^e  Kingdom,  Edinburgh,  1885;  B. 
W.  Baville.  FtUfUled  Prophecy,  Umdon,  1882;  A.  Edera- 
heim.  Prophecy  and  Hietory  in  Relation  to  the  Meeeiah, 
ib.  1885;  E.  H.  Dewart,  Jeeue  the  Meeeiah  in  Prophecy 
and  Fulfillment,  Cincinnati,  1891;  O.  8.  Ooodspeed, 
leraeVe  Meeeianie  Hope,  New  York,  1900:  F.  Delitssch, 
Die  meeeianieche  Weieeagungen,  Berlin.  1899,  Eng.  transl. 
of  earlier  ed.,  Meeeianie  Prophedee  in  Hietorical  Suecea- 
eion,  Edinburgh,  1891;  J.  Richter.  Die  meeeianiechen 
Weieeagungen  und  ihre  ErfHUung,  Giessen.  1905;  J.  H. 
Greenstone.  The  Meeeiah  Idea  in  Jexoiah  Hialory,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907;  W.  O.  Oesterley,  The  Evolution  cf  the 
Meeeianie  Idea,  London,  1908;  Lagrange.  Le  Meaaianiame 
€hee  lee  Juifa,  Paris.  1908;  E.  P.  Berg,  Our  Lord* a  Prepara- 
tion for  M  eaaiahahip,  London,  1909 ;  A.  Causae,  L' Evolution 
de  Veapiranee  ifteeeianique  done  le  ehriatianiame  primUif, 
Paris,  1909. 

On  the  late  Jewish  ideas  the  works  of  Eisenmenger  and 
Soh6ttgen  mentioned  in  the  text  are  to  be  placed  among 
the  important  contributions.  Consult  further;  R.  Young. 
Chriatology  of  the  Targume,  Edinburgh.  1853;  A.  Hilgcn- 
feld.  Die  jUdiathe  Apokalyptik,  in  ihrer  geechichUichen 
Entwiekelung,  Jena,  1857;  T.  Colani.  J^aua  Chriet  et  lee 
croyaneee  meeeianiquee  de  eon  tempa,  Strasbtirfx,  1864; 
Uoltsmann,  in  JahrbUcher  far  deutache  Theologie,   1867, 
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pp.  389  Bqq.;  A.  WOiiBche,  Die  LeiiUn  det  MeuioM,  Leip- 
sic,  1870:  M.  Vemes,  Hiai.  det  idSea  ineMtani^uet,  Paris, 
1874;  F.  Weber,  SyaUm  dtr  aUaynaaooalen  paiAMUniadien 
TktUogi^  Leipsio,  1880;  J.  Hamburger,  RetUencyklopddie 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  ii..  Btrelits.  1883;  O.  Dalman. 
Dtr  Indende  und  aterhende  MeatioB  der  Synagogt,  Berlin, 
1888;  J.  Wellhausen,  SkizMen  und  Komrbeilen,  part  vi., 
Berlin,  1800;  E.  Huhn,  Die  meuianiuehen  fFaiMaffttfi^en, 
Tabincen,  1800;  W.  Wrede,  Dae  MeenahoeheimniM  in 
den  Evanoelien,  Gdttingen,  1001;  SchOrer,  OeechieKte, 
vols,  ii.-iii.,  and  the  Eng.  transl.  The  articles  in  DB, 
EB,  and  JB  are  also  to  be  used  on  the  Biblical  aide. 

MESTREZAT,  mes"tPe"«a',  JEAN:  French  Re- 
formed; b.  in  Geneva  1592;  d.  in  Paris  May  2, 
1657.  He  studied  in  Saiimur,  then  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  theologian,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  and  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  active  in  its  synods,  in  its  dis- 
putations with  the  Jesuits,  and  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  court.  He  published  many  sermons, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  historian  of  the  Re- 
formed preaching  because  of  their  expository  char- 
acter (e.g.,  Expontion  de  VepUre  aux  Hebreux^  5 
parts,  Geneva,  1653-55).  His  other  writings  are 
polemical;  a  treatise,  De  la  communion  h  Jesu  Christ 
au  9acremenl  de  Veucharistie  (Sedan,  1624),  was 
translated  into  German  (Frankfort,  1624),  English 
(1631),  and  Italian  (Geneva,  1638). 

(C.  ScHMIDTf.) 
Biblioobapht:   Andr^.   Eaeai  eur  tea  auvree   de  •/.   AfM- 
treeat,  Strasburg.   1847;    A.  Archimard.    in  Mimoiree  el 
documente,  xv.  20-72,  published  by  the  Society  of  History. 
Geneva;  Liehtenberger,  ESB,  ix.  113-121. 

METALS,  HEBREW  USB  OF. 

Mineral  Poverty  of  Palestine  (|  1). 

Gk>ld  (I  1). 

Silver  and  Copper  (|  3). 

Iron  (i  4). 

Other  Metals  (f  5). 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  show  strata  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  older  deposits  occur 
only  sporadically,  and  the  coast  plains  and  valley 
of  the  Jordan  contain  fluvial  deposits;  all  these 
formations  are  notably  poor  in  metals.  The  refer- 
ence in  the  latter  part  of  Deut.  viii. 
X.  Mineral  9,  where  the  Holy  Land  is  extolled  as 
Poverty  of  a  '*  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
Palestine,  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
copper,"  can  not  be  to  [modem]  oreless 
Palestine;  while  in  the  first  clause  the  author  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  black  basaltic  rocks  east  of 
the  Jordan.  It  is  furthermore  probable  that  he 
consolidates  with  the  promised  land  a  large  portion 
of  Lebanon,  where  mining  was  practised.  The 
neighboring  regions  are  in  this  respect  more  favor- 
ably endowed.  On  Mt.  Sinai,  mining  (of  copper) 
dates  back  into  the  fourth  dynasty  (c.  3000  b.c.)* 
And  in  the  north,  Lebanon  yields  ore,  though  in 
small  quantities.  Traces  of  old  copper  mines  and 
iron  mines  occur  north  of  Beirut  in  the  Kesravan 
range,  described  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  as  one  that 
contains  mines.  The  Septuagint  of  I  Kings  ii.  46c 
of  Swete's  ed.  ( *  ii.  48  of  Lagarde)  has  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  is  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew and  reads:  "  And  Solomon  began  to  open  up 
the  mighty  riches  of  Lebanon."    Jeremiah  (xv.  12) 


also  speaks  of  "  iron  from  the  north."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mines  which  so  strongly  impress  the  poet- 
ical Job  should  be  sought  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
or  in  Nubia.  At  all  events  the  Israelites  for  the 
most  part  derived  their  metals  from  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples/ but  they  soon  learned  the  art  of  work- 
ing them.  It  was  known  that  the  ores  must  be 
cleansed  of  their  impure  ingredients,  a  result  mainly 
achieved  by  the  smelting-prooess.  In  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  separation  of  metals  in  fusion,  they 
added  some  such  vegetable  alkaline  salt  (hdr)  as 
the  carbonate  of  potash  obtained  from  wood  ashes, 
or  a  mineral  alkaline  salt  (neU;  cf .  Isa.  i.  25;  Ezek. 
xxii.  18-22). 

Gold  (zatuM,  paz,  "  fine  gold,"  Ps.  xix.  10,  xxi. 

3;  Isa.  xiii.  12;  chiefly  in  poeticsJ  passages;  kdhem 

and    harUz   ahnost    exclusively    in    poetic    style: 

Isa.  xiii.  12;  Job  xxviii.  16,  etc.;  Zech. 

a.  Gold.     ix.  3;    Ps.  hcviii.  13;    Prov.  iii.   14), 
according    to    the     Old    Testament, 
comes  principally  from  Ophir  (I  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.), 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11)  and  Sheba  (I  Kings  x.  2).  The 
gold  of  Ophir  was  deemed  peculiarly  fine  (Job  xxviii. 
16;   Ps.  xlv.  9).    During  Solomon's  reign,  the  gold 
from  those  coimtries  reached  the  Israelites  in  course 
of  the  king's  direct  mercantile  operations;    other- 
wise  through   the    Phenicians.    Early   narratives 
ascribe  wealth  in  gold  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  xxiv.  22,  53).    Solomon's  ships  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  from  Ophir  gold  to  the  amount  of  420 
talents  (about  $25,000,000) — an  enormous  sum  for 
those  times,  yet  consistent  with  legendary  embel- 
lishment (cf.  I  Kings  X.  21).    It  was  the  Phenicians, 
recognized  as  expert  goldsmiths,  who  served  as 
guides  to  the  Israelites  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and 
from  them  the  Israelites  obtained  the  finer  prod- 
ucts of  the  metal.    Nevertheless,  the  goldsmith's 
craft  was  early  plied  among  the  Israelites  (cf .  Judges 
viii.  27,  xvii.  4) .    For  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
see  Money  of  thb  Bible.    The  earliest  gold  coin 
in  Palestine  was  the  daric.    Yet  even  in  early  times 
the  gold  employed  as  money  had  its  fixed  forms  in 
the  shape  of  bars  ["wedges"  or  "tongues";  see 
Gezer]  and  rings  of  defined  weight.    Otherwise,  gold 
was  chiefly  wrought  into  objects  of  adornment — 
rings,  chains,   jewels,  drinking-vessels,    cups    (see 
Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew).    The  account  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple  says  much  of  the  golden 
utensils  for  use  there  (I  Kings  x.  21)  and  of  over- 
lajring  the  walls  and  doors  with  gold-leaf  (I  Kings  vi. 
and  vii.).     Possibly  this  belongs  to  the  later  legend 
(cf.  Benzinger  on  I  Kings  vii.  48  sqq.);  the  Temple 
in  later  times  had  great  treasures,  which  in  seasons 
of  necessity  served  as  a  state  reserve  (cf .  II  Kings 
xii.  14;  £sra  i.  7  sqq.;  I  Mace.  i.  21  sqq.).    In  spe- 
cial favor  stood  the  art  of  inlaying  with  gold- 
leaf;  idolatrous  images  were  overlaid   with  gold 
(Judges  viii.  27;  Isa.  xxx.  22);   Solomon's  throne 
was  of    ivory,   "overlaid  with  the  finest   gold" 
(I    Kings  X.  18);  and  his  officers  had    "  targets 
of  beaten  gold"  (I  Kings  x.  16;  cf.  I  Mace.  vi.  2). 
Textures    interwoven    with     gold     threads    were 
much  esteemed  (Ps.  xlv.  13;  Judith  x.  21;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  10). 

Silver  (keseph)  also  came  to  the  Israelites  by  way 
of  the  PhenicianSy  and  principally  from  Tarshish 
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(Jer.  X.  9;    Ezek.  xxvii.  12).    Pliny  reports  that 

when  the  Phenicians  made  their  first  voyage  to 

Spain,  they  had  silver  anchors  cast  in 

3.  saver  that  country.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
and  Copper,  stated  where  Solomon  obtained  his 
abundant  silver  (I  Kings  x.  27).  The 
practical  uses  of  silver  answered  in  general  to  those 
of  gold;  for  current  exchange  (Oen.  xxiii.  16,  xliii. 
21),  for  utensils  and  ornament  (Gen.  xliv.  2;  Ex. 
xxviii.  27  sqq.;  I  Chron.  xxii.  14).  [In  the  ear- 
liest times  gold  was  mors  plentiful  and  less  pre- 
cious than  sQver,  which  had  to  be  purified  by 
smelting.  But  after  the  Phenidans  had  utilised 
the  great  deposits  of  Spain,  the  abundance  of  sflver 
caused  its  relative  deterioration  in  value,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  worth  less  than  gold.]  The  ratio  of 
value  between  silver  and  gold  was  constant  through- 
out the  East,  one  to  thirteen  and  one-half,- the  ratio 
between  the  moon's  revolution  and  that  of  the  sun, 
silver  being  "  moon  metal "  and  gold  belonging  to 
the  sun.  Copper,  however,  belongs  to  Venus-Ish- 
tar,  and  its  ratio  to  silver  is  as  one  to  sixty.  It  has 
been  known  in  the  East  from  very  remote  times; 
and  it  was  known  there  at  a  very  early  period  that 
the  combination  of  copper  with  tin,  or  bronze,  shows 
a  much  greater  degree  of  hardness  than  pure  cop- 
per. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ancient  cop- 
per mines  on  Sinai,  and  in  Babylonia  the  copper 
utensils  of  Telloh  date  from  about  the  same  era,  c. 
3000  B.C.  In  Canaan  copper  was  known  long  be- 
fore the  incursion  of  the  Israelites.  The  specimens 
discovered  in  Tell  Hesy  (probably  Lachish)  date 
from  about  1500  B.C.  Bronze  appears  in  that  coun- 
try from  c.  1250,  and  from  c.  800  B.C.  was  more 
and  more  supplanted  by  iron.  Goliath  had  bronze 
weapons,  and  his  spear's  head  alone  is  iron  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  In  Jericho,  the  Israelites  acquired  copper 
and  bronze  vessek.  Because  the  Phenicians  fetched 
their  material  from  Cyprus,  a  principal  mart  of 
native  copper,  it  came  to  be  termed  "  C^rian  ore,'' 
or  q/prium,  cuprum.  Many  objects  were  wrought 
of  bronze;  bow,  shield,  spear,  greaves  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  16,  xxii.  35);  all  sorts  of  household  and  cook- 
ing utensils  (df.  I  Kings  vii.),  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8;  Job.  xxvii.  18),  chidns,  biurs,  and  doors  (II  Sam. 
iii.  34;  Deut.  xxxiii.  25;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa.  xlv.  2); 
also  sacred  images  (Num.  xxi.  9);  in  the  Temple 
the  utensils  of  the  court  and  for  sacrifices — ^the  altar, 
the  "  sea,"  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  basins, 
etc.  (I  Kings  vii.  13-46).  That  the  Israelites,  even 
though  not  strangers  to  bronze-casting,  were  not 
equipped  for  elaborate  and  artistic  achievements 
in  Solomon's  time  is  plain  from  the  circumstance 
that  Solomon  had  the  Temple  utensils  designed  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre  (I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.).  The  imagery 
of  the  Bible  makes  bronze  the  symbol  of  hardness 
and  stability  (Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Job. 
vi.  12,  xl.  18;  Isa.  xlviii.  4). 

Iron  is  of  considerably  later  date  in  Palestine 
than  copper.  To  the  Babylonians  it  came  to  be 
more  generally  accessible  in  the  period  between 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (1100)  and  Asshiunasirpal  (886). 
Under  the  latter,  iron  weapons  were  already  in 
use;  for  other  implements,  iron  was  employed 
along  with  bronze.  After  800  B.C.,  iron  displaced 
bronze  as  a  metal  for  practical  use;  and  in  Ehors- 


abad  there  was  discovered  a  great  iron  couch  of 
Sargon's  (722-705).  In  CansAn  iron  begins  to 
appear  about  the  same  time  as  in 
4.  Iron.  Babylon;  in  Tell  Hesy,  from  1100 
B.C.;  in  Gezer  (q.v.),  it  was  of  rare 
employment  prior  to  Solomon's  time,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  earlier  in  use  there  for  im- 
plements of  husbandry  than  for  weapons,  since 
coinddently  with  iron  hooks  and  sickles  there 
appear  bronze  knives,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  iron  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  colonization  of  the  Israelites. 
The  statement  that  the  war  chariots  of  the 
Canaanites  were  tired  with  iron  (Judges  i.  19;  cf. 
iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  18)  is  an  anachronism,  since 
bronze  was  the  metal  thus  employed.  The  vari- 
ous discoveries  through  excavations  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  Old  Testament  during  the  royal  period 
show  that  bronze  long  remained  predominant  over 
iron.  Weapons  are  of  bronze,  while  the  earliest 
use  of  iron  was  for  implements  in  the  time  of  David 
(II  Sam.  xii.  31;  cf.  Amos  i.  3).  Subsequently, 
iron  is  mentioned  more  frequently;  doors  with  iron 
bars  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  coat  of  mail  (Job  xx.  24),  chains 
(Ps.  cxlix.  8),  ax-heads  and  hatchets  (II  Kings  vi. 
5;  Deut.  xix.  5,  xxvii.  5),  nails  and  "  styles  "  (Jer. 
xvii.  1;  Job  xix.  24).  Deut.  xxvii.  5  assumes  that 
stone-cutting  instruments  are  of  iron  as  a  rule.  The 
Israelites  had  knowledge  of  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ores  (Deut.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xi.  4;  I  Kings  vii. 
16),  but  did  not  cast  iron;  for  skilled  craftsmen  the 
metal  used  was  always  bronze,  not  iron.  The 
widely  current  assumption  that  they  knew  how  to 
harden  iron  into  steel  is  erroneous.  Hebrew  imag- 
ery frequently  made  use  of  iron  in  similes  and  the 
like. 

Tin  (bedhU),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament among  the  metals  of  which  utensils  were 
made  (Num.  xxxi.  22;  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20),  appears 
rarely  to  have  been  employed  by  itself  alone.    In 
one  instance  a  tin  plununet  is  men- 

5.  Other  tioned  (Zech.  iv.  10);  otherwise,  the 
Metals,  plununet  is  of  lead.  Tin  is  ordinarily 
employed  as  an  adjunct  with  other 
metals  (Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20).  Bedhil  also  designates 
the  baser  elements  of  silver  ore  (Isa.  i.  25).  The 
Phenicians  imported  tin  from  Tarshish  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  Lead  (^aphereth)  is  seldom  mentioned; 
it  came  from  Tarshish  by  way  of  Phenida  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12;  cf.  Pliny,  III.,  vii.).  It  ranked  as  a  base 
metal  (Jer.  vi.  28  sqq.).  Its  gravity  rendered  it 
suitable  for  the  plummet  of  carpenters  and  masons 
(Amos  vii.  7  sqq.),  and  the  **  lead  "  of  ships  (Acts 
xxvii.  28).  There  were  leaden  tablets  for  writing 
(cf.  Job  xix.  23  sqq.;  Pliny,  XIII.,  ii.).  It  was 
ako  employed  as  an  adjunct  with  certain  alloys 
(Ezek.  xxii.  18-22),  and  in  the  refining  of  silver 
from  other  mineral  ingredients  (Jer.  vi.  29).  An- 
timony {stibium,  pukh)  is  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
in  preparing  the  black  powder  that  was  used  by  the 
women  for  painting  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  and 
is  still  used  in  the  East  (Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40; 
Job  xlii.  14;  II  Kings  ix.  30;  Josephus,  Wars,  IV., 
ix.  10).  Since  it  was  rare  and  costly,  substitutes 
were  used  in  preparing  the  paint.  The  Hebrew 
word  pukh  is  used  to  denote  in  general  paints  of  this 
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character,  hence  the  term  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
everywhere  identical  with  stibium.    Whether  the 
Hebrew  ha$hinal  (Ezek.  i.  4, 27;  viii.  2)  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  dektron,  "  amber/'  of  the  ancients, 
and  whether  "amber"  is  the  designation  of  a  me- 
tallic substance  are  matters  of  debate.    Neither  is  it 
certain  that  the ''  fine  brass  "  of  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18,  and 
the  "  burnished  brass  "  of  Ezek.  i.  7;  Dan.  x.  6;  the 
**  bright  brass  "  in  Ezra  viii.  27,  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  "  Corinthian  brass/'  an  alloy 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  although  in  these  in- 
stances the  reference  is  to  an  alloy  more  valuable 
and  finer  than  ordinary  brass.         I.  Benzinger. 
Biblioorapht:    K.  C.  W.  BAhr,  Svmbolik  det  mowaUdien 
CuUtis,  i.  268-205.  Heidelberg.  1837;   R.  F.  Burton,  GoU 
Minea  of  Midian,  London,  1878;    Bensinger,  ArvAdo2o0M» 
pp.  148-140;   NowAck,  ArdiAoloffU,  pp.  243  iqq.;  J.  P.  A. 
Erman.  Li/e  in  ArtcUnl  Egypt,  New  York,  1804;  O.  Mae- 
pero,  Hist  aneUnne  dea  peupU$  ds  Vorient,  i.  756-757, 
ii.  634,  Paria,  1806,  Eng.  transl.,  PaaHng  cf  the  Bmjrim, 
and  Datpn  cf  CivUiMotion^  London,  1800-1002;  F.  Vicour- 
ouz,  DicUannairet  part  xxvi.  oolumns  1046-47;    idem. 
La  Biblt  €t  Im  dfoouvertea  modtmM,  iv.  200-302,  Paris, 
1806;   JB,  viiL  613-616;    the  articles  in  DB  and  FB  on 
the  individual  metals  (gold,  silver,  iron,  etc.),  and  J?B, 
iil.  3007-08,  with  the  references  to  other  articles  there 
mdicated. 

METCALFE,  WILLIAM  MUSHAM:  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  York,  England,  Sept.  14,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College,  London,  and  after 
being  minister  of  Tigh-narbruaich,  Argyllshire,  from 
1873  to  1878,  became  minister  of  South  Parish, 
Paisley,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He  was 
likewise  assessor  to  the  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University  from  1892  to  1898,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Local  Endowment  Educational  Trust,  and  a 
governor  of  the  Paisley  Technical  College  and 
School  of  Arts.  In  theological  position  he  is  liberal. 


Besides  editing  the  quarterly  ScoUiah  Review  from 
1882  to  1900,  he  has  written  or  edited  The  Nair- 
ural  Truth  of  Christianity  (Paisley,  1880);  The  Reor- 
BoruMenesa  of  Christianity  (1882);  Pinkerton's  VUce 
Anttqua  Sandorum  ScoUcb  (2  vols.,  1889);  Ancieni 
Lives  of  Scottish  Saints  from  the  Latin  and  Icelandic 
(1895);  Scottish  Legends  of  the  Saints  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896);  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to 
the  Burgh  of  Paisley  (Paisley,  1902);  The  Legends  of 
Saints  Ninian  and  Machor  in  the  Scottish  Dialect 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  (1904);  and  History  of 
the  County  of  Renfrew  (1905). 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.    See  Coicfabative  Reuo- 
ION,  VI.,  1,  a,  §  6. 

METHy  EZEKIEL:  German  mystic  and  leader 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts;  b.  in  Langensalza  (19  m. 
n.w.  of  Erfurt)  late  in  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at 
Erfurt  Oct.  26,  1640.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Meth's  uncle,  Esaiaa  Stiefel,  but  Meth  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  leader.  For  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect,  which  entertuned  beliefs  partaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  those  of  the  Quakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Schwenckfeldians,  see  Stiefel,  Esaias. 
Stiefel  was  supposed  to  be  immortal,  and  after  his 
death  in  1627  proved  this  supposition  to  be  mis- 
taken, Meth  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
BiBUoaRAPHT:    B.  F.  QOeehel«  Chronik  der  Stadt  Langen- 

talaa,    ii.   310,    Leipeic.    1820;  G.  Arnold,  Unparteyutche 

Kirthen-  und  KeUer-HUtorie,  Theil  III.,  cap.  iv.,  4  vola., 

Frankfort,  1700-15. 

METHODIST  NEW  CONNECTION.    See  Meth- 

ODIflTBy  I.,  3. 

METHODIST    PROTESTANT    CHURCH.      See 
Methodists,  IV.,  3. 


I.  In  England. 

1.  Wetleyan  Methodiatfl. 

John  Wesley;  Early  Life  (|  1). 

Early  Associationa  (|  2). 

Banda;  Class  Meetings  (f  3). 

Love  Feasts,  Prayer-meetings,  Lay 
Preachmg  (|  4). 

Origin  of  Oonferenoes;  Qeoxge  Bell 
(§6). 

The  Deed  of  Declaration  (|  6). 

Events  after  Wesley's  Death  (f  7). 

Polity  (I  8). 

Eminent  OflSoers  and  Representa- 
tives (i  9). 

Educational  and  Missionary  Agen- 
oies  (f  10). 

Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Ireland 
(I  11). 

2.  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

3.  The  Methodist  New  Ck>nnection. 

4.  Primitive  Methodists. 

6.  The  Protestant  Methodists. 

0.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  The  United  Free  Churches. 


L  In  England.  1.  Wesleyan  MethodUta 
Wesley,  in  his  Short  History  of  Methodism,  gives  the 
names  of  four  Oxford  students  who,  in  Nov.,  1729, 
began  to  spend  certain  evenings  in  a  week  in  read- 
ing together,  chiefly  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
The  number  slowly  increased  and,  in  1735,  Geoige 
Whitefield  affiliated  with  them.  ''  The  exact  regu- 
larity of  their  lives  and  studies  occasioned  a  gen- 
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8.  Bible  Christians. 

9.  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
II.  In  Australasia. 

History  (|  1). 

Agencies  and  AcUvities  (|  2). 

III.  In  Jmtmn. 

IV.  In  America. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Beginnings  (|  1). 

Dissensions;  Wesley's  Device  (|  2). 
The  New  Organisation  (|  3). 
The  General  Conference  (f  4). 
Slavery   and   the   Church  in  the 

South  (I  5). 
Lay  Representation  (|  6). 
Female  Representation  (|  7). 
Oovemment  (|  8). 
Missions  (f  0). 
Brotherhoods  (|  10). 
Other  Agencies  (i  11). 
Notable  Representatives  (I  12). 

2.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

South. 
Organisation  (t  1). 
Property  and  Development  (|  2). 

John 


Government  and  Activities  (f  3). 
Representatives  and  Results  (i  4). 

3.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  or 

Church  of  Ameriea. 

6.  The  Free  Methodist  Church. 

0.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

7.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Zion  Church. 

8.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

9.  Minor  Methodist  Churches. 

10.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 
Beginnings  (f  1). 

Division  and  Denominations  <&  2). 
Unification  (f  3). 
V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Meth- 
odism. 
Doctrinal  Bases  (t  1). 
Distinctive      Doctrinal      Features 

(12). 
American  Position  (f  3). 
Purpose  and  Results  (f  4). 


tleman  of  Christ  Church  to  say,  '  Here  is  sprung  up 
a  new  sect  of  Methodists.'  " 

The  undisputed  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
John  Wesley  (q.v.),  was  the  great-grandson  of  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley,  a  cleigyman  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  2,000  ministers  ejected  from  their 
pulpits  in  1662  imder  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (se^ 
UnifobmitTi  Acts  of).    His  son  John  also  studied 
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in  Oxford,  became  a  clergyman,  and,  like  his  father, 

for    being    true    to    his    principles,   was  expelled 

from  his  parish.    He  was  the  father 

1.  John     of    Samuel   Wesley,  also  an   Oxford 
Wesley;    scholar,  and  the  fiat  her  of  a  large  and 

Barly  Life,  notable  family,  including  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Their  mother  came  of 
an  intellectual,  devout,  and  non-conformist  ancestry. 
The  spirit  of  independence  was  hereditary,  and  the 
environment  was  favorable  to  its  expression.  During 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  John  Wesley  everything 
relating  to  religion  ''  except  morals  "  received  at- 
tention in  England,  and  from  early  manhood  his 
life  was  a  continual  protest  against  the  prevailing 
religious  laxity  and  immorality.  He  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  Feb.  14,  1727;  and  from  August  of  that 
year  to  Nov.,  1729,  having  been  ordained  deacon 
and  priest,  officiated  as  his  father's  curate  at  Ep- 
worth.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  Wesley  be- 
came a  missionary  to  Georgia,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  secretary  to  James 
Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  colony,  arrived  Feb.  6, 
1736,  expecting  to  be  pastor  to  the  English  and 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  Upon  the  ship  were 
certain  devout  Moravians,  who,  during  a  fearsome 
storm,  manifested  a  degree  of  calmness  and  faith 
in  the  face  of  death  beyond  that  possessed  by  Wes- 
ley, and  he  ever  after  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  them.  In  Georgia  he  met  a  Moravian, 
Peter  Bohler,  who  told  him  to  preach  faith  until  he 
experienced  it.  His  career  in  Georgia  was  disap- 
pointing. The  whites  in  that  colony  would  not  en- 
dure his  asceticism.  His  government  of  the  parish 
was  imperious,  though  none  impeached  his  mo- 
tives. Social  relations  impeded  his  work;  a  com- 
bination was  formed  to  drive  him  from  the  colony; 
the  civil  law  was  invoked  against  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  London  and  submit  his  griev- 
ances to  the  authorities.  On  the  voyage  home- 
ward his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  search 
for  a  self-sustaining  faith,  fortified  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  After  hiis  return  to  England  he  spoke  fre- 
quently in  small  societies,  consisting  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  seeking  for  clearer 
spiritual  life.  The  crisis  came  on  the  evening  of 
May  24,  1738,  while  he  was  listening  to  the  reading 
of  Luther's  preface  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
His  own  account  is:  ''I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he 
had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  In  that  moment 
Evangelical  Methodism  was  bom. 

When  George  Whitefield  (q.v.)   returned  from 
America  he  promptly  visited  Wesley.    The  reputa- 
tion of  Whitefield  as  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators 
had  spread  on  both  continents;  and  as 

2.  Early    no  building  could  contain  the  number 
Assoola-    who  desired  to  hear  him  he  resorted  to 

tions.  the  fields.  Wesley  found  it  difficult  to 
approve  this;  but  as  he  continued  to 
preach  with  the  terrible  energy  and  imction  of  a 
first  believer,  he  was  not  usually  allowed  to  speak 
a  second  time  in  the  churches:  on  this  account  and 
t)ecau.se  of  the  crowds,  he  also  was  led  to  preach  in 
the  open   air.    For  doing  the  aame  thing   the 


archbishop  of  Canterbury  threatened  Charles  Wes- 
ley with  exoommimication.  Wesley's  Arminianism 
caused  an  estrangement  from  the  uncompromising 
Calvinist  Whitefield.  When  controversy  had  be- 
come intense,  Wesley  summed  up  by  saying  that 
"  those  who  believed  in  imiversal  redemption  had 
no  desire  to  separate,  but  that  those  who  held  par- 
ticular redemption  would  not  hear  of  any  accom- 
modation, being  determined  to  have  no  fellowship 
with  men  who  were  in  such  dangerous  errors;  so 
there  were  now  two  sorts  of  Methodists — ^those  for 
particular  and  those  for  general  redemption."  The 
break  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  but  the  result  was  the  formation  of  two 
sorts  of  organized  Methodists,  **  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists "  and  "  Calvinistio  Methodists."  Before  this 
separation  numerous  societies  had  been  formed, 
but,  not  having  proper  supervision,  most  of  them 
dissolved.  Peter  Bohler  suggested  to  Wesley  the 
formation  of  another  in  London,  and  it  was  estab- 
lished in  Fetter  Lane,  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Moravian  Church.  In  the  smnmer  of  the  same 
year,  several  small  companies  in  Bristol  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  society;  a  similar 
union  took  place  in  Kingswood,  and  another  in 
Bath.  These  received  the  name  of  **  United  Soci- 
eties." Wesley  places  the  time  when  the  first  of 
these  was  formed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1739.* 
Dissensions  arose  in  the  Fetter  Lane  society.  Errors 
were  so  strongly  advocated  that  on  Sunday,  July  6, 
1740,  Wesley  read  to  the  society  his  objections  to 
them.  The  principal  heresies  were  '^  denunciation 
of  the  Christian  ministry  as  an  institution  ";  **  op- 
position to  all  ordinances  ";  and  the  affirmation 
that  "  silence  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  means 
of  grace."  Wesley  repelled  these  views,  and  he  and 
about  seventy-five  seceding  members  met  at  the 
Foundry  instead  of  at  Fetter  Lane;  and  thus,  on 
July  23,  1740,  "  the  Methodist  Society  in  London  " 
was  founded. 

While  affiliating  with  the  Moravians,  Wesley's 
followers  had  instituted  "  Men's  Bands "  and 
**  Women's  Bands,"  which  were  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  week  to  sing,  pray,  and  exhort.    They  were 

expected  to  reveal  the  true  state  of 

8.  Bands;  their  souls  as  they  understood  it,  and 

OUuM      confess  their  faiilts  one  to  another. 

Keetinfffl.  Wesley  met  the  men  every  Wednesday 

evening,  and  the  women  on  Sunday. 
Some  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  Bands  were 
"  man-miade."  Wesley  replied:  "  They  are  pru- 
dential helps,  grounded  on  reason  and  experience, 
in  order  to  apply  the  general  rules  given  in  Scrip- 
ture according  to  particular  circumstances."  Others 
stigmatized  them  as  "  mere  popery."  Wesley  an- 
swered: "  Do  they  not  yet  know  that  the  only 
popish  confession  is  the  confession  made  by  a  single 
person  to  a  priest?  .  .  .  Whereas  what  we  practise 
is  the  confession  of  several  conjointly,  not  to  a 
priest,  but  to  each  other."  Members  of  the  "  Bands  " 
were  selected  from  the  imited  societies.  The  united 
♦  Thomas  Jackson,  author  of  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Methodimn  (London,  1839),  Bays:  "  From  that  time  Wesley 
diatingiiiihes  what  be  sometimes  designates  the  United  So- 
cieties, and  at  other  times  the  United  Society,  from  all  re- 
liidoufl  asBodatioDS  with  whioh  he  bad  been  previously  con- 
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societies  consisted  of  the  awakened,  but  the  "  Bands  " 
of  those  only  who  were  supposed  to  have  received 
remission  of  sins.  Later  there  were  select  societies 
composed  of  those  who  were  believed  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  God's  coimtenance.  Members  were 
bound  "  to  abstain  from  evil,  especially  buying  or 
selling  on  the  sabbath;  tasting  spirituous  liquors; 
pawning;  backbiting;  wearing  needless  ornaments, 
as  rings,  earrings,  necklaces,  laces  and  ruflSes;  ta- 
king snu£F  or  tobacco;  to  maintain  good  works, 
especially  alma-giving  and  reproving  sin,  to  attend 
the  service  at  church,  to  receive  the  sacrament  once 
a  week,  and  to  observe  Fridays  as  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence."  Wesley  had  built  a  meeting-house 
in  Bristol,  but  though  subscriptions  and  collections 
were  made  to  pay  the  debt,  a  large  amount  remained 
due.  On  Feb.  15,  1742,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Bristol  Society  met  to  devise  measures  whereby 
the  debt  might  be  discharged.  One  said:  "  Put 
eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  well;  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for 
myself.  And  each  of  you  call  on  eleven  of  your 
neighbors  weekly,  and  do  the  same."  This  was 
done.  Wesley  had  instructed  the  collectors  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  members,  and  after 
a  while  some  of  these  informed  kim  that  "  such  and 
such  did  not  live  as  he  ought."  It  struck  him  im- 
mediately, ''  this  is  the  thing,  the  very  thing,  we 
wanted  so  long."  From  this  sprung  the  dasa- 
meeting.  Six  weeks  afterward  Wesley  instituted 
it  in  Ix>ndon,  where  it  had  long  been  difficult  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  members  personally. 
They  divided  the  society  into  classes  like  those  at 
Bristol,  Wesley  appointing  as  leaders  those  in  whom 
he  coidd  confide.  In  process  of  time  the  class- 
meeting  incorporated  all  the  elements  in  the  Bands 
found  to  be  useful,  and  the  Bands  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Love  Feasts  originated  in  the  proposal  that,  on 

one  evening  in  the  quarter,  the  men,  and  on  the 

next,  the  women,  in  the  Bands  should  meet,  and 

on  a  third  day  they  should  meet  to- 

4.  Love    gether.    The  latter  Wesley  called  a 

VeaatSf    Love  Feast.    In  these  assemblies  bread 

Prayer-     and  water,  partaken  of  by  all  present, 

Xeetinffs,  are  the  symbols  of  fellowship.    Prayer, 

I«a7        singing  of  hymns,  and  testifying  to  ex- 

Preaching,  ()erimental  religion  succeed  each  other, 

and  in  the  early  period  of  Methodism 

developed  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Public  prayer-meetings  were  established  in  1763 
by  two  young  men  who  introduced  them  in  places 
where  there  was  no  Methodist  preaching.  They 
'^soon  became  general,  for  it  was  foimd  that  they  ex- 
ercised the  talents  of  young  men,  training  them  in 
the  various  services  of  the  church.  When  Wesley 
visited  the  Germans  he  heard  Christian  David  (see 
Unity  of  thb  Brethrbn)  preach,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  was  prepared  by  David's  career  to  estab- 
lish lay  preaching,  when  a  suitable  person  should  ap- 
pear. John  Cennick,  a  spiritual,  and  intellectually 
capable  man,  was  invited  to  hear  a  brother  read  a 
sermon  to  the  colliers,  but,  the  reader  not  arriving, 
Cennick  was  requested  to  speak  to  the  people;  he 
reluctantly  complied,  and  "  the  Lord  bore  witness 
with  his  words  in  so  much  that  many  believed  in 


that  hour."  When  Wesley  came  many  desired  him 
to  forbid  Cennick  to  preach,  instead  of  which  be 
gave  encouragement,  and  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  Cennick  preached  constantly,  sometimes 
supplying  Wesley's  place  in  Bristol.  Writers  be- 
fore Tyerman  assumed  that  Thomas  Maxfield  was 
the  first  lay  preacher;  lyerman  maintrfuns  that 
John  Cennick  preceded  him. 

As  unity,  direction,  and  instruction  of  the  lay 
preachers  and  actively  sympathixiog  dergyraen 
who  affiliated  with  Wesleyan  Methodism  were  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  the  movement, 
they  were  assembled  for  consultation. 
6.  Origin  The  first  conference  was  in  the  Foim- 
of  Ooa-  dry  in  London  on  Jime  25,  1744.  John 
firenoeas  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodges, 
Oeorge  Henry  Piers,  Samuel  Taylor  and  John 
BelL  Meriton,  denQrmen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  present;  and  four  lay 
preachers,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Maxfield,  Jolm 
Bennett,  and  John  Downs.  They  evolved  a  system 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practise.  At  the  third 
conference  the  country  was  divided  into  seven  cii^ 
cults.  Copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  conference  were 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  present,  but  were 
ordered  read  to  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  Bands 
the  Simday  and  Thursday  following  each  confer- 
ence. At  the  conferences  the  preadiers  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  circuits:  the  result  of  their 
systematic  and  energetic  labors  amaied  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  most  distinguished  dergjrman  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  Wesley,  and  for  many 
years  the  most  useful  to  him  next  to  his  own  brother 
Charles,  was  John  Fletcher  (q.v.),  vicar  of  Madeley. 
A  Swiss  by  birth,  a  man  of  culture  and  rare  gifts  in 
speech  and  literary  composition,  he  had  been  con- 
verted by  Methodists.  As  in  the  apostolic  era  and 
in  every  religious  movement  since,  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm turned  the  heads  of  some,  so  George  Bell,  one 
of  Wesley's  local  preachers,  became  a  fanatic,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  work  miraculous  cures.  He 
became  almost  if  not  actually  insane.  Wesley  bore 
with  him  long,  Methodism  suffering  in  reputation 
thereby.  To  the  grief  and  astomshment  of  Wesley, 
Bell  secured  the  support  of  Thomas  Maxfield,  who 
had  been  converted  imder  Wesley's  preaching  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  Bristol,  and  had  been  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Londonderry  who,  in  laying  hands 
upon  him,  said,  "Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that 
good  man,  John  Wesley,  that  he  may  not  work 
himself  to  death."  Bell,  whose  fanaticism  daily 
intensified,  caused  a  panic  by  prophesying  that  the 
world  would  end  on  a  given  day,  and  Wesley  was 
obliged  to  expel  him.  Many  in  London  withdrew 
from  the  societies,  exclaiming,  ''  Blind  John  is  in- 
capable of  teaching  us;  we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Max- 
field." Subsequently  Bell  lost  his  religious  ardor, 
became  a  skeptic,  and  then  a  politician,  "  as  ultra 
in  his  political  opinions  as  he  had  been  in  religion." 
Maxfield  opened  an  independent  chapel  (A.  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  i.  409,  New  York,  1858). 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  thousands  flocked  to 
Wesley's  standard,  that  many  societies  were  estab- 
lished and  chapels  reared,  since  he  was  apparently 
ubiquitous,  traveling  constantly  and  preaching  often 
ten  times  in  a  week,  inspiring  the  people  by  his 
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lermons,  the  immortal  hymns  of  his  brother  Charles, 
md  his  ability  to  converse  in  the  German,  Span- 
sh,  and  Italian  tongues.  Many  clergymen  of  the 
[liurch  of  England  secretly,  and  not  a  few  openly, 
t3nnpathized  with  the  apostolic  brothers.  The 
^owth  by  the  year  1767  is  shown  by  the  following 
Able. 

Gireuits.      Preaehen.    Members. 

SnglAnd 26  75  .  22.410 

jeland 9  10  2,801 

kotUuid 5  7  4<» 

Valas 1  3  232 

41  104  25.911 

These  had  endured  the  scrutiny  and  discipline  of 
iVesley.  As  Wesley  advanced  in  years  the  neoes- 
lity  for  measures  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
societies  became  obvious,  not  only  to  the  magician 
vho  had  wrought  such  marvelous  results,  but  to 
eading  minds  among  the  clergymen  who  affiliated 
nrith  him,  lay  preachers,  and  the  more  astute  mem- 
Ders  of  the  society. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  in  the  year  1784  Wesley 
^ve  to  the  conference  **  a  legal  settlement."  From 
%n  early  period  the  deeds  of  chapels  and  preachers' 
iiouses  or  parsonages  had  conveyed  the  said  build- 
ings to  trustees  for  the  use  of  such 
6.  The  preachers  as  John  or  Charles  Wesley 
Dead  of  should  send,  and,  after  their  death,  as 
l>«claxmtion.the  conference  should  appoint.  Thomas 
Coke,  a  wealthy  clergyman,  educated 
for  the  bar,  who  had  devoted  his  time  and  posse»- 
aions  to  Methodism,  advised  Wesley  to  consult  the 
civil  authorities;  and  he  ascertained  that  the  con- 
ference could  not  be  recognized  unless  more  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  that,  as  things  then  were,  it 
could  not  claim  control  over  the  pulpits.  Wesley 
reported  this  to  the  conference,  which  requested 
him  to  **  draw  up  a  definition  of  its  character  and 
powers."  Under  the  guidance  of  the  best  legal 
counsel  he  executed  a  deed  of  declaration,  in  which 
the  names  of  one  hundred  preachers  were  recorded, 
to  constitute  a  legal  conference  after  his  death.  He 
deemed  this  number  sufficient  to  secure  the  prop- 
erty and  insure  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  also  as 
many  as  could  wisely  be  withdrawn  annually  for  a 
week  or  more  from  pastoral  work.  Wesley  re- 
corded that  **  in  naming  these  preachers,  as  he  had 
no  advisers  he  had  no  respect  to  persons,  but  sim- 
ply set  down  those  which  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  were  most  proper."  The  deed  pro- 
vides that  the  conference  meet  once  a  year  at  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Leeds,  or  any  other  place  which  the 
members  should  select.  The  sessions  were  never 
to  last  over  three  weeks,  nor  less  than  five  days, 
and  the  conference  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies. 
To  give  validity  to  any  act  or  vote,  forty  members 
must  be  present,  with  the  exception  that  if  the  legal 
hundred  should  by  death  or  other  cause  be  reduced, 
those  present  might  conduct  business.  In  order  to 
secure  attendance,  any  member  who  should  remain 
away  from  two  successive  annual  sessions  forfeited 
membership,  unless  he  appeared  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  session,  or  was  voted  exemption.  It  was 
forbidden  to  appoint  to  any  of  the  chapels  a  preacher 
not  a  member  of  the  Methodist  connection.  **  No 
appointment  could  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than 


three  years,  except  in  the  cases  of  ordained  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England."  The  conference 
had  power  to  commission  members  of  the  body  to 
represent  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  their  "  official 
acts  being  recognized  as  acts  of  the  conference." 
The  life  estate  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  the 
houses  and  chapels  of  the  connection  was  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  deed.  As  there  were  191  members 
of  conference,  the  names  of  ninety-one  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  conference  on  equal  terms  with 
their  brethren.  Controversy  ensued,  and  several 
preachers  left  the  connection.  Those  who  remained 
were  i>ermitted  to  vote,  and  such  as  had  been  mem- 
bers a  given  number  of  years  were  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  president  in  nomination,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  legal  hundred. 

After  the  death  of  Wesley  serious  contests  arose 
and  continued  for  several  years.    Influential  lay- 
men and  ministers  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  few  attached  them- 

7.  Svents  selves   to   various  dissenting   bodies, 
after  Wes-  The  conference  of  1791  expressed  its 

ley's  Death,  views  equivocally,  and  that  of  1792 
cast  lots  to  determine  whether  the  sac- 
raments should  be  administered  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Eventually  the  following  rules  were  enacted: 

*'  No  ordination  shall  take  place  in  the  Methodist  Conneo- 
tion  without  the  consent  of  the  Conference. 

"  If  any  brother  break  the  above-mentioned  rule  by  or^ 
daining  or  being  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
ference, the  brother  so  breaking  the  rule  does  thereby  ex- 
clude himself.  The  Lord's  Supper  shall  not  be  administered 
by  any  person  among  our  societies  in  England  and  Ireland 
for  the  ensuing  year  on  any  consideration  whatever  except 
in  London." 

In  1793  the  conference  resolved  that: 
"  Where  the  Societies  desired  it  they  should  have  it,  and 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  any  distinction  between  or- 
dained and  unordained  preachers,  that  no  gowns,  cassocks, 
bands  nor  surplices,  nor  the  title  of  Reverend  should  be 
used." 

Neither  party  was  satisfied.  The  substance  of 
the  plan  adopted  in  1795  was  that  where  the  sacra- 
ments were  being  peaceably  administered  they 
should  be  continued;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
administered  elsewhere  imless  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  and  of  the  leaders  and  stewards  concurred 
in  desiring  it;  not  for  many  years  was  the  practise 
of  laying-on  of  hands  in  ordination  adopted. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  is  a  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  yet,  "  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  nor  Congregational,"  but  has  charac- 
teristics of  each.  Wesleyan  Methodism  denies  a 
radical  distinction   between  teaching 

8.  Polity,   and  ruling  presbyters,  but  reserves  for 

the  presbyters  or  pastors  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
When  the  society  developed  into  a  church,  the  lead- 
ers and  stewardis  became  the  local  church  council. 
There  is  a  distinct  local  preachers'  quarterly  meet- 
ing, over  which  the  superintendent  minister  of  each 
circuit  presides.  There  are  also  lay  officials,  formerly 
called  general,  but  now  circuit  stewards;  these  re- 
ceive the  moneys  from  stewards  of  the  societies  in 
the  circuit.  Such  society  and  circuit  officers  are 
appointed  to  office  by  the  ministers,  and  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  meeting  into  which  they  are  to 
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be  introduced.  The  administration  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  each  society  or  local  church  is  vested  in 
the  leaders'  meeting;  and  that  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  circuit  in  the  quarterly  meeting  or  col- 
lective assembly  of  the  lay  officers  of  the  circuit. 
These  invite  ministers,  determine  their  allowances, 
review  all  interests  of  the  circuit,  and  send  resolu- 
tions to  the  district  synod  or  memoriak  to  confer- 
ence. A  peculiar  feature  of  the  polity  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  is  that  in  case  of  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law  intended  to  be  binding  in  the  circuits  and 
societies,  each  quarterly  meeting  has  the  right  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  for  one  year,  \mtil 
reconsidered  by  the  conference.  Subject  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  declaration  as 
constituted  and  defined  by  Wesley,  the  conference 
rules  the  whole  body.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
an  annual  assembly  of  copastors,  meeting  to  exer- 
cise mutual  discipline  and  take  mutual  counsel  in 
regard  to  specifically  pastoral  subjects;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  conjoint  assembly  of  ministers  and  lay  breth- 
ren convened  to  receive  reports,  deliberate  and  de- 
termine in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
connection.  At  the  close  the  ''  Legal  Conference  " 
"  as  a  matter  of  necessary  legal  form  and  solem- 
nity" adopts  what  has  been  done  in  the  sessions 
of  the  general  conference.  Between  the  conference 
and  circuits  are  district  meetings,  which  are  prac- 
tically provincial  "synods,"  soodled  since  1893. 
These  were  originally  organised  as  committees  of 
the  conference.  During  the  transaction  of  pastoral 
business  they  are  assemblies  of  pastors  only;  for 
other  business,  they  are  lay  and  clerical  assemblies; 
the  circuit  stewards,  the  specially  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings,  district 
treasurers  of  connectional  funds,  lay  members  of 
district  committees  of  ''  Sunday  and  day  school 
affairs  "  and  of  the  district  organization  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  At  the  pastoral  sessions 
of  the  synod  ministers  exercise  discipline,  counsel 
concerning  spiritual  interests,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  the  like.  The  conference  receives 
recommendations  from  the  synod,  and  remits  ques- 
tions to  it.  The  synod  is  also  a  court  of  appeal; 
nor  can  legislation  adopted  by  the  conference  be- 
come binding  law  till  it  has  been  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  synod. 

The  conference  confers  great  power  on  its  presi- 
dent;   but,  in  general,  the  presidents  have  been 
both  defenders  and  guides.    The  most  dominating 
ruler  was  Jabez  Bunting  (q.v.),  four  times  presi- 
dent, and,  whether  in  or  out  of  that  office,  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  the  control- 
9.  Exnlnent  ling  spirit.    Robert  Newton,  a  chaste 
OAoers     orator,  was  also  four  times  president. 
andBepre-  Adam  Clarke  (q.v.),  oriental  scholar, 
■entatives.  vigorous  preacher  and  Biblical  com- 
mentator, three  times;    and  Thomas 
Coke  (q.v.),  Joseph  Bradford,  John  Pawson,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson,   historical  and  connec- 
tional  book  editor;    John   Hannah,   John  Scott, 
Richard  Reece,  Joseph  Entwisle,  Henry  Moore,  one 
of  the  appointed  biographers  of  Wesley;  John  Bar- 
ber, James  Wood,  George  Marsden,  John  Farrar, 
George  Osborne,  and  James  Harrison  Rigg  (q.v.) 
each  twio«  filled  the  chair.    The  last-named  was 


one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  in  force  of 
character  and  clearness  of  mind,  who  was  long 
connected  officially  with  public  education.  There 
is  one  living  ex-president,  who  has  served  twice. 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  beloved  as  a  personality,  and 
useful  in  high  connectional  offices.  Several  of  the 
most  notable  men  in  the  presidency  served  but  once. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  William  Arthur 
(q.v.),  conspicuous  for  fifty  years  throughout  the 
religious  world.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (q.v.),  of  the 
modern  type,  was  known  as  an  evangelist  and 
promoter  of  enterprises  for  uplifting  the  submerged 
classes  and  popularizing  the  Christian  religion  and 
church.  Among  the  noteworthy  men  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  produced  are  Richard  Watson, 
William  B.  Pope,  theologians,  and  William  Morley 
Punshon  (qq.v.),  the  orator;  from  the  beginning 
laymen  have  increased  in  influence,  many  being  as 
well  known  and  as  useful  as  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  clergy. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  always  phiced  a  high 
estimate  upon  education.    The  views  of  Wesley 
on  this  subject  were  in  some  particulars  unendur- 
ably  ascetic,  but  mingled  with  these 
10.  Bduoa^  were  principles  of  permanent  value, 
tional  and  In  1836  the  conference  took  up  the 
Xisaionary  subject  of  education  in  general  and  a 
Affendea.  Wesleyan  Educational  Conmiittee  was 
appointed.      Week-day    and     infant 
schools  were  established  in  1843.    In  1851  a  train- 
ing-college at  Westminster  was  opened,  and  in  1872 
a  second  training-college  for  female  teachers.  Houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  schools  are  held  in  trust  for  the 
connection.    The  conference  of  1875  approved  the 
Education  Conmiittee's  plan  for  establishing  middle- 
class  schools,  of  which  there  are  ten  or  more.    The 
first  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  higher  ed- 
ucation was  the  establishment  of  Wesley  College, 
Sheffield;   the  next,  the  institution  now  known  as 
Queen's  College,  Taunton.    A  theological  institu- 
tion was  established  in  1834,  and  there  are  four 
branches,  situated  respectively  at  Richmond,  Dids- 
bury,  Headingley,  and  Handsworth.    Besides  these 
are  the  Methodist  College  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  the 
Westminster  Training  School  and  the  Leys  School 
at  Cambridge.    Missions  to  the  heathen  were  not 
undertaken  until  1786,  when  Thomas  Coke  started 
a  mission  to  negro  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
At  his  instigation  a  mission  to  West  Africa  was  be- 
gun in  1811,  and  in  1813  another  in  Ceylon.    In 
1815  missions  were  opened  in  Australasia,  in  Ger- 
many in  1830,  in  Switzerland  in  1839,  in  Italy  in 
1860.    Many  of  the  missions  established  are  now 
independent.    The  missions  imder  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  British  conference  are:  in  Europe: 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta;    in 
Africa,  Cairo;    in  South  Africa,  Transvaal,  Swazi- 
land, Rhodesia;  in  West  Africa,  Sierre  Leone,  Gold 
Coast,  Lagos;    in  Asia,  Ceylon,  India  (north  and 
south),  and  China;  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
Bahanias,  Honduras,  and  the  West  Indies.    In  gen- 
eral,  Wesleyan  Methodist  foreign  missions  have 
prospered  greatly.    Home  missions  are  reduced  to 
a  most  efficient  system.    The  Wesle3ran  Methodists 
report  for  1909  in  Great  Britain,  520,868  commu- 
nicants; foreign  missioosi  143,467;  French  confer- 
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nee,  1,675;  South  African,  indudlDg  English  and 
lative,  117,146. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747 

»y  Thomas  Williams.    In  the  same  year  Wesley 

visited  that  country,  and  on  his  return 

11.  Wm-  to  England  sent  back  his  brother 
l«yan  Charles  and  Charles  Perronet,  who  re- 
BCethodiam  mained  six  months  preaching  and  o> 
LzL  Ireland,  ganizing  societies.  As  Methodism  in- 
creased so  did  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
/atholic  Church  to  crush  it.    Mobs  attacked  the 

Swaddlers,"  as  Methodists  were  called,  but  Wes- 
3yan  Methodism  gained  many  converts  from  the 
ioman  Catholics,  as  well  as  from  the  unattached 
peasantry,  whatever  their  belief  or  non-belief. 
Vesley  visited  Ireland  more  than  twenty  times, 
,nd  after  his  death  Coke  became  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
3uid,  visiting  it  twenty-five  times,  at  his  own  charge, 
living  freely  to  needy  preachers  and  for  the  ereo- 
ion  of  chapels.  In  1782,  when  he  presided  at  the 
rish  conference,  there  were  fifteen  circuits  and 
1,000  members.  In  1813  there  were  fifty-six  cir- 
iuits  and  28,770  members.  Among  the  imtiring 
aborers  Gideon  Ouseley  was  foremost.  Disputes 
kFOse  concerning  the  sacraments,  which,  after  the 
leath  of  Coke,  the  people  received  from  Presbyte- 
ians  or  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the 
endency  of  the  Methodist  preacher.  In  1816  a 
arge  number  seceded,  claiming  to  be  members  of 
he  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  organised 
he  Primitive  Methodist  Society  of  Ireland;  but  in 
.878,  after  serious  vicissitudes,  they  reunited  with 
be  Wesleyan  Church  of  Ireland.  A  permanent  dif- 
iculty  in  the  way  of  retaining  a  large  number  of 
kiethodist  conmiunicants  in  the  Emerald  Isle  has 
leen  the  constant  emigration  to  America;  by  this 
neans  the  church  for  years  lost  more  than  1,000 
nembers  per  annum.  Yet  in  the  centennial  year 
:839,  the  26,000  members  contributed  $75,000  to 
he  fund,  established  schools  in  Dublin  and  Cork, 
md,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  United  States 
tnd  Canada,  foimded  in  1868,  and  have  since  main- 
ained,  a  college  of  high  repute  in  Belfast.  Prom- 
nent  laymen  and  ministers  have  been  converted 
ind  developed  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Methodist 
I!hurch;  among  the  ministers,  William  Arthur, 
Vdam  Clarke  and  Henry  Moore,  the  more  distin- 
piished.  In  1877  laymen  were  admitted  to  the 
conference.  The  acts  of  the  Wesleyan  conference 
n  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the 
x>nference  deed-poll,  are  made  valid  by  the  official 
incurrence  with  the  said  acts  of  a  delegate  from 
he  British  conference,  which  concurrence  is  to  the 
[rish  conference  what  the  legal  hundred  is  to  the 
British  conference.  Ten  ministers  of  the  Irish  con- 
erenoe  are  members  of  the  legal  hundred  of  the 
British,  and  the  ex-president  of  the  British  confe> 
mce  presides  in  the  sessions  of  the  Irish  conference. 

The  report  for  1909  is  246  ministers,  621  lay 
preachers,  421  church  buildings,  1,606  other  preach- 
ng-places,  25,969  communicants. 

2.  Oalvinlstio  Kethcdlata:  After  the  death  of 
SVhitefield,  the  Calvimstic  Methodists  divided  into 
three  sects.  The  first,  known  as  Lady  Hunting- 
Ion's  Connection  (see  Huntingdon,  Selina  Hab- 
riNGS,  Countess  of),  observed  strictly  the  litur- 
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gical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  instead 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  instituted  a  settled  pastor- 
ate. As  practically  a  congregational  polity  was 
adopted,  many  of  the  congregations  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  collection  of  Congregational  churches. 
The  second  division  was  the  Tabernacle  Connection, 
or  Whitefield  Methodists.  As  each  society  consid- 
ered itself  independent,  they  soon  disappeared  as  a 
distinctive  denomination,  most  of  them  affiliating 
with  the  CongregationaUsts  or  Independents..  The 
third  was  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (see 
Prebbttbrians),  organized  in  1743.  They  have 
prospered,  extending  principally  in  Wales  and 
reaching  the  United  States  by  way  of  immigration. 
They  are  influential  and  vigorous,  at  times  ex- 
periencing revivals  of  such  intensity  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  C]lhristian  world.  After  contrib- 
uting for  many  years  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1840. 
Its  first  attempts  were  in  India,  where  persevering 
faith  has  been  rewarded.  There  are  more  than  600 
preaching^places,  450  day  schools,  6,000  communi- 
cants, and  nearly  20,000   attendants. 

8.  The  Xethodlst  Vew  Oonnaotion:  Alexander 
Kilham,  bom  in  £p worth,  1762,  of  Methodist  par 
rents,  became  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1785  Wesley 
received  him  into  the  regular  itinerant  ministry. 
As  he  grew  in  influence  he  proposed  various  altera- 
tions. Three  years  before  the  death  of  Wesley, 
Kilham  made  known  his  design  of  petitioning  the 
conference  "  to  let  us  have  the  liberty  of  English- 
men, and  to  give  the  Lord's  Supper  to  our  socie- 
ties." He  sent  petitions  to  the  conference  of  1791, 
and  submitted  a  new  system  of  government  for  the 
connection.  As  discussion  progressed  he  grew 
more  determined,  appealing  to  God  "  to  destroy 
everything  that  belongs  to  despotism  wherever  it 
appears."  At  the  conference  of  1796  he  was  put 
upon  trial.  After  hot  debate  the  conference  unani- 
mously adjudged  him  "  unworthy  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodbt  Connection."  Soon  afterward 
he  began  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection. In  places  where  the  Wesleyans  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  their  chapels,  dissenters 
opened  their  houses  of  worship.  To  disseminate 
his  views  he  established,  at  Leeds,  a  periodical 
called  The  Monitor,  In  Leeds  167  class-leaders  and 
other  officers,  and  sixty-seven  delegates  from  the 
trustees  of  the  connection  appeared  at  the  confe> 
ence  of  1797,  calling  tor  changes  in  the  government. 
The  spread  of  sympathy  with  Kilham's  projects 
within  the  pale  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  caused 
alarm. 

The  conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
was  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  deigy  in 
the  government  of  the  church;  while  in  doctrine 
and  general  usages  they  did  not  differ  from  the  old 
connection.  This  church  at  first  gained  rapidly, 
and  later  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace.  At  the  first 
ecumenical  conference,  held  in  London,  1881,  it 
was  reported  to  have  31,652  members.  It  took  the 
first  step  in  mission  work  in  1824,  and  soon  after 
established  missions  in  Ireland.  It  began  a  mis- 
sion in  Canada  in  1837,  and  thirty-eight  years  after, 
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when  it  united  with  other  Methodist  bodies  in  that 
province,  it  contributed  7,661  members.  In  1859 
this  church  began  mission  work  in  China,  and  in 
1862  in  Australia.  This  mission  affiliated  with 
other  Methodisms.  The  China  mission  prospered, 
having  more  than  4,466  communicants,  100  churches, 
and  many  chapels.  In  1907,  it  reported  41,876 
communicants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Primitive  Mathodiata:  The  Primitive  Metb- 
odists  arose  in  1810.  Lorenxo  Dow  (q.v.),  an  ec- 
centric American  Methodist  preacher,  with  a  spark 
of  genius,  visited  England  and  Ireland  and  there 
introduced  campnneetings.  The  story  of  the  re- 
markable meetings  in  the  western  forests  of  the 
United  States  recalled  to  older  members  the  mar- 
velous open-air  triumphs  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
Dow  was  master  of  a  weird  eloquence  and  absorbed 
by  his  conviction  that  the  Loid  had  sent  him  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  days. 
A  few  regular  Wesleyan  preachers  permitted  the 
camp-meetings  to  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  their 
circuits,  and  attended  them;  but  the  conference 
denounced  this  as  highly  impn^r.  About  this 
time  young  Hugh  Bourne  was  passing  through  an 
experience  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  John 
Wesley.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
he  read  The  Life  of  Fletcher,  several  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  AUeine's  Alarm,  and  Baxter's  Call  ta  the 
Unconverted,  and  these  works  seemed  to  meet  his 
spiritual  needs.  He  joined  the  Wesleyans  and 
zealously  sought  the  salvaticm  of  certain  rough  luno- 
bermen  in  his  employment.  In  May,  1807,  assisted 
by  several  Wesleyans,  especially  by  William  Clowes 
and  Thomas  Cotton,  he  held  a  camp-meeting  at 
Mow  Cap,  "  a  border-line  between  Staffordshire  and 
Cheshire/'  The  next  summer  special  meetings  of 
like  character  were  held.  The  Wesleyan  preachers 
of  the  circuits  adjacent  to  Mow  HiU,  fearing  the 
spread  of  a  fanaticism  which  might  bring  scorn 
upon  true  religion,  issued  hand-bills  repudiating  the 
movement.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  conference  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  "  It  is  our  judgment  that  even  supposing 
such  meetings  to  be  allowed  in  America,  they  are 
highly  improper  in  England  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief;  and  we  disclaim  all  connection 
with  them."  Thereafter,  most  of  the  leading  Meth- 
odists held  aloof  from  the  camp-meeting.  Bourne 
and  a  few  others  persisted  and,  securing  recognition 
of  their  meeting  by  the  civil  authorities,  were  enabled 
to  preserve  order.  The  Wesleyan  conjference  would 
not  endure  what  it  described  as  Bourne's  "  insuffer- 
able contumacy."  Bourne  and  Thomas  Clowes 
were  expelled  from  the  connection,  which  naturally 
made  them  yet  more  zealous.  In  1809  Hugh  Boiune 
and  his  brother  James  hired  James  Crawfoot,  noted 
for  piety,  to  preach  in  neglected  places  for  three 
months,  the  salary  being  ten  shillings  per  week. 
"  This  Lb  generally  looked  on  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry."  In  the 
spring  of  1810  those  converted  in  meetings  held  by 
Hugh  Botune  were  formed  into  a  class,  which  was 
offered  to  the  Burslem  circuit  (Wesleyan),  but  the 
authorities  declined  to  accept  its  members  "  imless 
they  pledged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hugh 
Bourne."    Bourne  took  the  class  under  his  per- 


sonal charge  as  a  distinct  society,  Sept.,  ISIO;  l- 
this  is  considered  to  be  the  birth  of  the  connectid 
The  name  ''  Primitive  Methodist  "  was  foncil 
assumed  in  1812.    Two  years  I&ter  a  comprebcA 
sive  body  of  laws  was  adopted.    The  form  of  cbusu  i 
government  is  in  substance  Presbyteriaii,  but  tv 
a  larger  mixture  of  the  lay  element  than  is  f(FJi 
in  Presbyterian,   or,  even  at  thia  day,  in  odr 
Methodist  denominations.     The  general  conferest 
oonvenesyearly,  and  consists  of  twelve  "deedpo!:  j 
members,  four  persons  elected  by  the  previotB  cs 
ference,  and  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  w»  ) 
ings,  in  the  unusual  proportion  of  two  laym^' 
one  traveling  preacher.    In  1829  a  deed  poU  7. 
''enrolled  in  chancery"  to  make  more  effeecss.: 
the  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  and  to  render  donations  sl 
trusts  secure;   it  was  also  valued  as  a  permawr 
statement  for  the  settling  of  controversy.    An  &:• 
peal  is  allowed  from  court  to  court  to  the  &i: ! 
arbiter,  the  conference.    Thb  communion  has  p&i: 
much  attention  to  education.    One  of  the  fonmo^ 
scholars  of  today,  Arthur  Samuel  Peake  (q.v.\  t 
associated  with  other  accomplished  persons  on  ik 
staff  of  the  Hartley  College  of  this  church,  locate: 
at  Manchester,  England,  and  named  after  the  jt- 
lanthropist,  W.  P.  Hartley,  who  has  ^ven  musi- 
oently  for  its  endowment.    Famous  pieacbeis  six: 
as  James  Macpherson,  William  Antliff,  Samuel  ,K^'- 
liff,  James  Travis,  and  John  Flanagan  have  bee: 
among  the  leaders  of  this  enterprising  and  grovb; 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    The   Primith' 
Methodist  Church  is  by  far  the  larigest  of  tfaos 
which  follow  Wesley  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  Wesleyan  body.     It  has  ectr 
Btantly  grown;   in  1881  it  had  185,316  commusi- 
cants,  1,150  ministers  and  more  than  twelve  tinvs 
as  many  local  preachers,  the  majority  preachiis^ 
every  Sunday.    This  denomination  formed  a  for 
eign  Missionary  Society  in  1844,  opening  missioci 
in  Canada,   New  Zealand,  and  Australia.    Thef 
missions  were  affiliated  with  the  other  Methodis: 
bodies  of  those  countries.    It  also  carries  on  entY* 
getic  missions  in  Africa  among  the  natives.    Sta- 
tistics for  1909  show  212,168  members,  5,148  church 
buildings  at  home  and  5,018  members  and  probs- 
tioners  in  foreign  missions. 

6.  The  Protestant  Kethodists:  The  Protestant 
Methodists,  who  in  1828  organized  themselves  intc 
a  separate  body,  resulted  from  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  society  over  the  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  into  the  laigest  chapel  in  Leeds. 
Until  1820  trustees  of  chapels  could  obtain  ibis 
"  risky  innovation  "  only  by  direct  application  to 
the  conference.  In  this  case  the  conference  hsd 
prematurely  consented,  and  a  local  preacher  cod- 
voked  unauthorised  assemblies  for  the  purpose  d 
agitation.  When,  at  the  appeal  of  the  superin- 
tendent, he  would  not  desist,  the  latter  sentenopd 
him  to  three  months'  suspension  from  his  offiee. 
Thereupon  seventy  local  preachers  made  cominoc 
cause,  and  reftised  to  preach,  affirming  that  thtf 
would  sit  in  silence  with  him.  He  was  expelleii, 
and  a  futile  attempt  made  to  secure  pacification. 
A  large  number  seceded,  assuming  the  name  of  noo- 
Conformist  Methodists  (popularly  called  "  Nod- 
Cons.")*    This  name  they  changed  for  that  of  Prot- 
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estant  Methodists.  In  Leeds  alone  1,040  members 
were  lost,  and  elsewhere  the  depletion  was  even 
more  serious.  As  a  separate  body  they  have  long 
ceased  to  exist. 

6.  The.Woaleyan  Kethodist  JUsoelation:  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  began  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Wesleyan  conference  to  estab- 
lish a  theological  seminary.  Two  days  before  the 
conference  of  1834,  a  number  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men met  to  discuss  the  project  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  Jabes  Bunting.  In 
the  progress  of  the  controversy,  Samuel  Warren 
found  himself  in  a  minority;  and  as  soon  as  the 
conference  adjourned  he  began  a  general  agitation. 
The  Manchester  district  meeting  suspended  him, 
and  Robert  Newton  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  superintendency.  Warren  applied  to  the  court 
of  chancery  for  an  injunction  against  Newton  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Oldham  Street  Chapel.  The 
vice-chancellor  sustaining  the  district  meeting, 
Warren  appealed  to  Lyndhurst,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  Methodist  pol- 
ity, as  established  by  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration, 
and  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  confer- 
ence, affirmed  the  decision  of  the  vice-chancellor. 
Warren  was  expelled,  as  were  two  others  on  charges 
of  lawlessly  abetting  him.  Circulars  had  been  dis- 
tributed denouncing  the  action  of  the  conference, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  who  directed  the  acts.  All 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  were 
under  censure,  and  others  under  suspicion.  The 
disruption  of  1849  began  with  the  expulsion  of 
James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn,  William  Griffith, 
James  Bromley,  and  Thomas  Rowland,  suspected 
of  connection  with  the  **  fly-sheets."  No  formal 
and  general  secession  took  place  until  after  the  con- 
ference of  1850.  Within  five  years  after  that  date 
the  original  Wesleyan  connection  was  depleted  by 
100,469,  and  "  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful circuits  in  Methodism  were  laid  waste."  But, 
less  than  half  of  those  who  left  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection entered  the  new  denomination. 

7.  The  United  Free  Ohurohea:  The  Protestant 
Methodists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association, 
and  the  '*  Wesleyan  Reformers  "  (the  title  taken 
by  those  who  organised  after  the  expulsion  of  Evei^ 
ett  and  his  companions),  certain  societies  calling 
themselves  "  Arminian "  Methodists,  and  others 
styling  themselves  Welsh  Independent  Methodists, 
united  in  the  year  1857  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Free  Churches.  This  body  at  once  became 
the  third  in  numerical  importance  of  the  Methodist 
denominations  in  England.  When  consolidated  it 
had  39,986  members  and  2,152  probationers.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  years  the  church  included  72,- 
997  members  and  6,984  on  probation.  The  govern- 
ment is  democratic.  The  home  circuits  are  divided 
into  districts,  but  district  meetings  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  powers;  the  annual  assembly 
controls  only  matters  of  connectional  interest.  The 
connectional  officers  are  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, elected  annually,  the  connectional  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  the  corresponding  secretary.  The 
church  has  shown  conimendable  interest  in  foreign 
missions,  continuing  those  which  came  in  with  the 
union,  and  establishing  othq^  in  the  West  Indies, 


Africa,  and  China.  Among  the  most  eminent  of 
British  Methodists  in  his  day  was  Marmaduke 
Miller,  heard  on  religious  and  civic  questions 
with  great  interest.  At  the  end  of  1907  it  had 
84,464  members  and  probationers  at  home,  and 
in  the  foreign  field  18,739  members  and  proba- 
tioners. 

8.  Bible  Ohristiaxuit  The  denomination  known 
as  ''  Bible  Christians "  originated  in  Cornwall. 
William  O'Bryan  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  in 
May,  1810,  was  formally  excluded  from  the  Meth- 
odist society,  "  in  the  chapel  of  which  he  had  given 
the  freehold  beside  one-half  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, for  no  crime  except  irregular  attempts  to  save 
souls.''  In  1814  he  retired  from  business  in  order 
''  to  be  ready  to  go  whithersoever  providence  di- 
rected his  steps."  He  sought  out  parishes  in  which 
there  was  no  evangelical  preaching  and  wrought 
much  good.  After  a  few  years  of  independent  ac- 
tion he  reunited  with  the  Methodist  society,  but 
subsequently  his  "  ticket "  was  withheld  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  been  excluded,  but  that  he 
had  excluded  himself.  He  then  began  to  form  his 
own  plan  of  appointments,  and  a  new  society  re- 
sulted. James  Thome  was  an  associate  founder  of 
the  "Bible  Christians."  During  1815  and  1816 
throngs  were  converted,  O'Bryan  being  so  active 
that  the  converts  were  characterised  as  "  Bryan- 
ites."  Societies  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  adjacent  islands.  The  first  conference 
consisted  of  twelve  of  the  itinerant  brethren.  Every 
circuit  was  empowered  to  send  one  of  its  stewards 
to  the  annual  district  meeting,  *^  and,  to  prevent 
priestly  domination,  every  fifth  year  additional  rep- 
resentatives were  to  be  so  appointed  as  to  make  the 
number  of  the  itinerant  preachers  and  representa- 
tives equal."  A  contention  began  in  1827  as  to 
the  authority  of  conference,  and  O'Bryan  developed 
a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  those  Wesleyans  who  had 
disfellowshiped  him.  In  the  struggle  both  O'Bryan 
and  those  who  formulated  their  demands  used  the 
iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove.  In  the  end 
O'Bryan  migrated  to  America  and  had  no  further 
connection  with  the  Bible  Christians.  The  work 
had  spread  throughout  the  outlying  provinces  of 
England.  The  first  chapel  was  built  in  1818;  in 
1859  the  connection  occupied  453  chapels  at  home, 
and  in  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  607.  Be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1860  separate  conferences 
were  established  in  Canada,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  society 
was  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  in  1821,  a  missionary 
society  was  established  for  sending  missionaries 
into  dark  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries,  "  as  divine  providence  might  open  the 
way."  In  1831  two  missionaries  were  sent  to  Brit- 
ish North  America;  and  in  1850  James  Rowe  and 
the  devout  James  Way  were  set  apart  to  open  a 
mission  in  South  Australia,  which  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly and  extended  into  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Victoria.  Missions  were  established  later  in 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  China.  In  the  re- 
port to  the  ecumenical  conference  in  1881  its  num- 
ber of  conmiunicants  had  reached  31,542.  At  home 
it  had  long  maintained  a  force  of  missionaries  work- 
ing among  the  lowest  stratiun  of  London's  popular 
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tion,  and  in  other  parts  of  England.  See  Bible 
Chbutians. 

9.  The  United  Xethodist  Ohuroh:  In  1902  the 
United  Free  Churches  had  83,803  members,  and 
raised  more  than  £104,000  for  the  twentieth-een^ 
tury  fund.  The  organization  declared  that  its  de- 
nomination was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  imion,  and  that  it  believed  that  those 
who  are  nearest  to  each  other  in  their  foundation 
principles  should  unite.  The  United  Free  Churches, 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  and  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians in  1906  prepared  a  basis  of  union.  Substan- 
tial agreement  was  reached;  and  in  Sept.,  1907,  at 
Wesley's  Chapel,  City  Road,  London,  the  adjourned 
conferences  of  these  three  churches  met  as  a  "  uni- 
ting conference,"  and  by  permission  of  an  act  of 
parliament  formed  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  total  membership  of  the  three  amalgamating 
bodies  is  186,905. 

Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now 
consists  of  three  large  bodies,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Besides  these  are  two  smaller  societies,  the  Wes- 
leyan Reform  Union,  8,489,  and  the  Independent 
Methodist  Churches,  9,442.  There  are  in  all  these 
bodies  969,078  members,  exclusive  of  members  of 
the  foreign  missions. 

XL  In  Austimlasia:  The  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh,  the 
first  Methodist  preacher  to  go  to  Australia,  arrived 
in  Aug.,  1815,  and  began  his  work  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  Mar.,  1816,  an  address  of  the  Method- 
ist societies  in  New  South  Wales  was  sent  to  the 
Wesleyan  mission  committee  in  Lon- 

I.  BMorj.  don.  The  history  of  his  subsequent 
work  and  that  of  his  successors  is  as 
interesting  as  the  dvil  and  personal  history  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Thirty  years  after 
Mr.  Leigh  began  his  work,  the  Primitive  Methodists 
appeared;  and  later  the  Bible  Christians,  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Methodist  New 
Coimection  planted  missions.  The  Wesleyan  spread 
among  the  English  in  the  seven  colonies,  and  es- 
tablished missions  in  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  New  Guinea. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  were  also  at  work  in  all 
the  colonies  save  West  Australia.  The  Bible  Chris- 
tians labored  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand,  maintaining  a  few  circuits  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  United  Free  Methodists  were  repre- 
sented in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Methodist  New  Conneo- 
tion  had  established  but  two  circuits  in  Australia. 
About  1888  these  circuits  were  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  and  Bible  Christian  churches.  In 
1895  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  in  Australasia 
51,702  members,  and  there  were  in  the  missions 
34,691  members.  According  to  the  number  of 
members  at  that  time  the  Bible  Christian  denomi- 
nation was  twice  the  sise  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  body 
double  the  sise  of  the  Bible  Christians.  These 
smaller  bodies  were  two-fifths  the  size  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Church  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  one-fourth  that  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism in  the  whole  southern  world.  Methodist  union 
in  Australasia  was  agitated  for  a  long  time  before 


effective  steps  were  taken.  In  New  Zealand,  after 
prolonged  n^otiation,  the  ministers  and  members 
included  in  the  Wesleyan  conference,  the  United 
Free  Methodist  Churches,  and  the  Bible  Christians 
formed  a  union  in  the  year  1896.  The  only  section 
of  Methodism  in  that  island  which  declined  to  enter 
into  the  union  was  the  Primitive  Methodist.  Two 
years  later  a  union  of  the  denominations  was  effected 
in  Queensland.  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
Bible  Christians  in  South  Australia  came  together, 
and  kter  the  Methodist  New  Connection;  and  in 
1900  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, and  the  Bible  Christians,  joined  by  the  United 
Free  Church,  were  consolidated  into  one  body  in 
South  and  West  Australia.  By  this  time  prepara- 
tions for  the  complete  union  of  all  Methodists  in 
Australia  reached  a  culmination,  and  from  Dec 
31,  1902,  Methodism  became  one  in  Australia,  a 
continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and  ahnost 
one  in  New  Zealand,  about  as  large  as  the  British 
Isles;  there  was,  therefore,  a  united  Methodism 
throughout  Australasia,  except  the  Primitive 
Methodists  in  New  Zealand,  who  represented  only 
one-eightieth  in  numbers  of  the  Methodism  of 
Austridia. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Australasia 
supports  missions  in  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Britain. 
Tonga  was  formerly  connected  with  the  board  of 

missions.    The  latest  mission  is  that 

a.  Agencies  to  Solomon  Islands.    The  list  of  na- 

and        tive  ministers  is  long,  and  includes 

Activitiss.  such  names  as  Philemon  Waqaniveit^ 

agavi,  Ananias  Tagavi,  Tychicus  Noke, 
Moses  Mamafainoa,  and  Zephaniah  Bilavucu.  The 
Fiji  district  synod  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  de- 
velopment t^t  the  conference  resolved  that  the 
principle  of  lay  representation  be  brought  into  op- 
eration in  1908.  It  is  also  under  contract  to  accept 
from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England 
a  definite  field  of  work  in  India,  and  a  complete 
plant  in  one  of  the  presidencies  in  that  country. 
A  recent  conference  recorded  its  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  signal  success  which  he  has  given  to  its  mis- 
sions in  the  South  Seas;  for  the  islands  which  have 
been  won  from  savagery  and  cannibalism  and  that 
are  now  Christian;  for  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  savingly  converted  to  God,  and  for  the  na- 
tive ministers,  local  preachers,  and  teachers  raised 
up,  by  whose  labors,  in  conjunction  with  those  ol 
the  missionaries  sent  from  England  and  Australia, 
so  great  a  work  has  been  done.  These  incontesta- 
ble statements  constitute  a  pillar  of  defense  against 
attacks  upon  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
civilised races.  The  Australasian  Methodist  Church 
is  devoting  itself  to  education.  It  supports  a  theo- 
logical college  and  other  institutions  for  training- 
purposes  and  a  number  of  high  and  village  schools. 
The  progress  of  Australasia,  though  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  colonies,  of  recent  years  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  not  only  the  British  Em- 
pire but  all  leading  nations  have  watched  with  Ixh 
terest  its  various  experiments  in  legislation  which 
have  dealt  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  age. 
As  in  other  continents  Methodism  has  shown  in 
Australasia  its  ability  to  stem  a  dangerous  tide  or 
swell  a  beneficent  one.    Many  able  miniBters  and 
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laymen  have  been  developed  and  some  of  them 
sent  abroad  as  fraternal  delegates.  Their  oommu- 
oications,  no  lees  than  the  indications  of  a  vigor- 
ous church  life,  attested  by  the  comments  of  the 
leoular  press,  give  good  ground  to  believe  that  Aus- 
tralasian Methodism  is,  and  is  to  continue,  a  power- 
ful civilising  and  Christianising  factor.  The  total 
dumber  of  ministers  is  1,820,  of  whom  77  are  of 
native  races.  The  total  number  of  members  is  150,- 
751,  of  whom  one-third  are  natives.  Besides  these 
sire  10,465  on  probation.  The  attendance  on  preach- 
ing services  reaches  the  great  number  of  644,183. 

in.  In  Japan:  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
established  a  mission  in  Japan  in  the  year  1873. 
In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church 
began  a  simUar  work  in  that  country.  Twelve 
years  later,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
Eklso  sent  nussionaries  there.  The  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  expanded  into  two  an- 
nual conferences,  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  into 
two  more.  As  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and 
the  same  spirit  infused,  a  sentiment  arose  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Japan.  The 
churches  in  America  appointed  commissioners  to 
effect  a  imion  and,  in  July,  1906,  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  a  plan.  In  accordance  therewith,  a 
general  conference  was  convened  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
on  May  22,  1907,  composed  of  delegates,  previously 
elected  by  the  four  annual  conferences  of  the  three 
uniting  churches  in  Japan,  and  the  Nippon  Meth- 
odist Kyokwai  was  formally  organised.  A  system 
of  government  was  adopted,  and  went  at  once  into 
effect,  the  first  general  conference  under  the  same 
being  held  in  June,  1907.  The  relation  of  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Japan  is  cooperative.  The 
missionaries  from  America  hold  their  conference 
relation  in  their  home  conferences,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  annual  confer- 
ence to  which  their  work  of  the  preceding  year  has 
been  related,  except  when  the  character  or  relations 
of  Japanese  preachers  are  under  consideration. 

IV.  In  America.-1.  KethodistBplsoopalOliiiroli: 
Philip  Embury  (q.v.),  an  Irish  Methodist  local 
preacher,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Paul  Heck,  Bar- 
bara, his  wife,  and  sevend  others,  emigrated  in  1760 
from  Limerick  to  New  York.  Five  years  later  came 
five  families,  some  of  whom  were  re- 

1.  Baffin-  lated  to  Embury.  In  1766  Barbara 
nings.  Heck,  finding  several  of  them  engaged 
in  oud-playing,  expostulated,  and 
begged  Embury  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  He 
opened  his  house  for  a  meeting,  preaching  there  to 
Mrs.  Heck  and  four  others  who  had  responded  to 
her  invitation.  Those  present  at  this  first  service 
were  enrolled  in  a  class.  Numerous  conversions 
followed  and  additional  classes  were  formed.  Em- 
bury was  strongly  reinforced  by  Thomas  Webb 
(q.v.),  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  and  captain  in  the 
British  army,  and  soon  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
church.  While  Embury  and  Webb  were  preaching 
in  New  York,  a  similar  awakening  was  creating 
excitement  in  Maryland.  Robert  Strawbridge  (q.v.) , 
an  Irishman,  bad  emigrated  to  Maryland,  and,  as 


he  was  persuasive  in  private,  convincing  in  public, 
and  ever  active,  many  accessions  resulted  from 
his  labors.  The  society  in  New  York  continued  to 
prosper,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  a  layman,  besought 
Wesley  to  send  over  a  preacher  of  wisdom,  sound  in 
faith,  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  The  twenty-sixth 
annual  British  conference,  held  in  1768,  sent  to  the 
church  in  New  York  City  fifty  pounds,  also  passage 
money  for  two  missionaries,  Richard  Boardman  and 
Joseph  Pilmoor.  In  1771  came  Francis  Asbury 
(q.v.),  as  devoted  and  untiring  as  Wesley,  who,  in 
(>ct.,  1772,  appointed  him  "  assistant  superintend- 
ent." Pilmoor  and  others  objecting  to  his  methods 
as  a  disciplinarian,  Wesley  appointed  Thomas  Rankin 
(q.v.)  ''  superintendent  of  the  entire  work  of  Metho- 
dism in  America  ";  and  with  him  sent  Geoige  Shad- 
ford,  who  received  a  letter  from  Wesley  which  reveals 
the  vsstness  of  his  imagination  and  expectations, 
all  of  which  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  "  .  •  .  I 
let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face 
of  the  sun,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  I  am,  dear 
George,  Yours  affectionately,  John  Wesley."  As- 
bury came  to  America  to  stay,  determined  to  iden- 
tify himself  fully  with  its  people  and  their  institu- 
tions; Rankin  was  full  of  notions  and  emotions  of 
lojralty  and  government,  and  so  magnified  author- 
ity that  those  who  had  thought  Asbury's  hand  iron 
found  that  of  Rankin  to  be  of  steeL  The  first  Amer- 
ican conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773; 
ten  preachers  were  present.  It  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Wesley  and  the  Weslejran  conference; 
resolved  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Methr 
odism,  as  contained  in  the  minutes,  should  be  the 
sole  rule  of  conduct;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  shoxild  "strictly  avoid  administering 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper."  Strawbridge  had 
administered  the  sacraments  before  any  of  Wes- 
ley's regular  missionaries  arrived,  and  woxikl  not 
comply.  Asbury  explained  that  the  rule  was 
adopted  with  the  understanding  that  "  no  brother 
in  our  connection  shall  be  permitted  to  administer 
the  ordinances  at  this  time  except  Mr.  Strawbridge, 
and  he  under  the  particular  direction  of  the  assist- 
ant." But  Strawbridge  refused  to  administer  under 
such  direction.  At  the  second  conference  there  was 
sharp  conflict  between  Rankin  and  Asbury.  The 
latter  records,  "  My  judgment  was  stubbornly  op- 
posed for  a  while,  but  at  last  submitted  to."  Un- 
able to  take  the  test-oaths  or  to  sympathise  with 
the  colonies,  Rankin  left  the  country,  and  Rodda, 
another  English  preacher,  also  fled.  Finally,  As- 
bury of  all  the  Ehtfopean  Wesleyan  preachers  was 
left  alone.  The  conference  of  1778  showed  a  loss 
of  873  members;  but  in  1770,  extensive  revivals 
having  occurred  in  those  parts  of  the  connection 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  loss  was  made  up  with  a  gain  of  1,600. 

The  first  serious  controversy  occurred  in  1779, 
the  preachers  in  the  South  having  detennined  to 
secure  authority  to  administer  baptism  and  the 
holy  oonununion.  A  conmiittee  was  chosen  by 
those  thus  minded,  who  ordained  themselves  and 
others,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Meth- 
odists in  that  region  began  at  once  to  administer 
the  sacraments.     The  preachera  north  of  Virginia 
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opposed  the  step,  and  the  conferenoe  of  1780 
took  hanh  measures.  The  members  declared  their 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  step  of 
8.  XMaeen-  the  brethren  in  Viiginia,  and  declared 
■tons;  Wee-  that,  until  retracted,  they  would  not 
ley's  I>eTioe.  consider  them  as  Methodists  in  con- 
nection with  Wesley  and  the  confer- 
ence. The  question  was  temporarily  settled  by  an 
agreement  to  refrain  until  Wesley  should  be  heard 
from.  At  the  close  of  1783  Asbury  received  direc- 
tions from  Wesley  to  act  as  general  superintendent, 
to  receive  no  preachers  from  Europe  not  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  neither  to  accept  nor  to  re- 
tain any  in  America  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
minutes  of  the  conferenoe.  Wesley  perceived  that 
unity  upon  the  subject  of  administration  of  the 
sacraments  had  not  been  reached;  that  the  truce 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  the  societies 
would  disint^^te  unless  relief  should  be  speedily 
given.  To  meet  the  emergency  he  performed  an 
act  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  organised  Protes- 
tantism. In  Feb.,  1784,  he  proposed  to  Thomas 
Coke  to  receive  ordination  from  him  and  go  to 
America  to  ordain  others  and  establish  an  adequate 
system  of  church  government.  In  July  Wesley 
aydopted  the  measure.  Richard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Vaaey  offered  to  accompany  Coke  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  at  Bristol,  Wesley,  assisted  by  Coke 
and  James  Creighton,  presbyters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ordained  them  as  presbjrtera  for  America. 
Coke  was  ordained  as  a  superintendent;  Wesley 
accredited  him  by  a  document  explaining  the 
grounds  for  the  step,  the  substance  Of  which  was 
that  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church 
and  the  Irenicum  (London,  1661)  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  which  maintained  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  apostles  prescribed  any  particular  form  of 
church  government,  had  convinced  him  (Wesley) 
"  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  order, 
and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain  "; 
that  he  had  been  "  importuned  from  time  to  time 
to  exercise  his  right  by  ordaining  part  of  the  travel- 
ing preachers,  but  had  refused,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  but  because  he  was  determined  to  violate 
as  little  as  possible  the  established  order  of  the  na- 
tional church,"  to  which  he  belonged.  The  case 
was  different  between  England  and  North  America, 
as  in  the  latter  no  bishops  have  legal  jurisdiction. 
The  closing  words  of  this  letter  were:  **  They  [the 
Methodists  in  the  United  States]  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptiues  and  the  primi- 
tive Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should 
stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so 
strangely  made  them  free." 

Coke  and  his  companions  landed  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  3,  1784.  On  Sunday  the  14th,  by  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Freeborn  Garrettson  at  the  residence 
of  Judge  Bassett  of  Delaware,  and  in 
8.  The     a  neighboring  chapel  preached  to  a 

Hew  Or-  multitude,  administering  the  Lord's 
ganisation.  Supper  to  more  than  500.  At  this 
service  sixteen  preachers,  including 
Asbury,  learned  the  purpose  of  the  conunissioners 
in  coming  to  this  country.  A  special  conference 
was  opened  Dec.  24  of  the  same  year,  and  about 
sixty  preachers  agreed  to  organise  themselves  into 


a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  in  which  the  lit- 
urgy (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley)  ahouki 
be  read,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  su- 
perintendent, elders  and  deacons,  who  shall  be  or- 
dained by  a  presbyteiy,  using  the  Episcopal  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  prayer- 
book."  Asbury  Was  ordained  deacon  by  Coke,  ae- 
sisted  by  Vasey  and  Whatcoat;  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  on  Monday  ood- 
secrated  superintendent.  Before  receiving  ordina- 
tion Asbury  was  unanimously  elected  superintend- 
ent, having  stated  that  he  could  not  serve  as  be 
had  hitherto  done,  merely  by  Mr.  Wesley's  app(»nt- 
ment.  Coke  also  was  elected  superintendent.  Sev- 
eral days  ¥rere  spent  in  perfecting  a  code  of  rules, 
selecting  preachers  to  receive  orders,  and  in  ordina- 
tions. Tlie  first  DiacipUne  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  adopted  by  this  conventicm.  The 
prayer-book  which  Wesley  had  prepared  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  church  in  America  was  entitled, 
A  Sunday  Service  ^  the  Methodiete  in  North  Amor- 
icOf  toith  Other  Occasional  Servicea.  The  articles  of 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  were  reduced 
from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-four,  and  those  retained 
were  so  altered  as  ''  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Ro- 
manism, High-chimsh  ritualism,  and  the  distinctive 
points  of  Calvinism."  The  church  now  formed 
consisted  of  18,000  members,  104  traveling  preach- 
ers, as  many  local  preachers,  and  twice  as  many 
licensed  exhorters.  There  were  sixty  chapels  and 
800  recognised  preaching-places.  Coke  went  every- 
where baptising  children  and  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  did  Asbury  wherever  opportu- 
nity offered.  In  the  mean  time  the  general  super- 
intendents at  their  own  initiative  assumed  the  title 
of  bishop,  asking  the  conference  to  approve  it,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  name  general  superintendent 
under  which  they  were  ordained,  but  for  brevity's 
sake,  as  its  equivalent  and  alternative. 

By  the  year  1789  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
eleven  conferences.  A  plan  was  devised  by  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury,  which  involved  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  be  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  to  consist  of  general  superintendents 
(i.e.,  bishops)  and  presiding  elders.    The  council 

met  that  year,  and  a  second  was  con- 

4.  The     vened  in  1790,  which  boldly  daimed 

Oenaral     additional    power.      Its    proceedings 

OonilNrenoe.  created  such  dissatisfaction  that  the 

plan  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  provide  for  a  general  conference.  The  an- 
niud  conferences  unanimously  authorised  the  bish- 
ops to  call  such  an  assembly  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
the  first  of  Nov.,  1792.  The  most  important  event 
was  a  conflict  between  Bishop  Asbury  and  James 
O'Kelly  (q.v.),  a  strenuous  elder,  who  presided  over 
a  wide  district.  He  proposed  that  preachers  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  appointments  might  appeal  to  tbe 
conference.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  laige  ma- 
jority and  O'Kelly  and  several  other  preachers  se- 
ceded. The  second  general  conference  met  in  Bal- 
timore in  1796,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
discussed  at  length.  An  earnest  debate,  concerning 
the  relations  of  Coke  to  the  Methodist  Epispocal 
Church,  occupied  two  days.  Jesse  Lee — a  power- 
ful debater  and  preacher — and  others,  who  opposed 
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L  conditional  offer  by  Coke,  were  rapidly  gaining 
idherents,  until  Bishop  Asbury  intervened.  Coke 
limself  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  and  Lee's  party 
ost  the  day.  Coke,  while  remaining  a  member  of 
he  Wesleyan  conference,  continued  to  perform  the 
luties  of  general  superintendent  when  in  America. 
The  general  conference  of  1800  from  the  beginning 
ook  on  a  radical  form,  but  conservative  views  pre- 
vailed. Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
iopacy  by  only  four  majority,  his  competitor  being 
^esse  Lee.  The  general  conference  of  1804  is  oele- 
>rated  for  the  enactment  of  the  rule  forbidding 
>ishop8  **  to  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in  the 
ame  station  or  circuit  more  than  two  consecutive 
rears,"  except  presiding  elders.  In  1807,  the  New 
fork  conference  adopted  a  memorial  expressing  its 
ionviction  that  a  representative  or  delegated  gen- 
Tal  conference,  composed  of  a  specific  number,  on 
>rinciples  of  equal  representation,  from  the  several 
knnual  conferences,  was  essential  to  unity.  This 
vas  submitted  to  the  other  conferences,  and  pre- 
ented  to  the  conference  of  1808,  in  which  the  prop- 
osition was  launched  by  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
'  the  business  relative  to  regidating  and  perpetua- 
ing  general  conferences. ' '  A  conmiittee  was  formed 
>f  two  members  from  each  annual  conference,  who 
tgreed  upon  a  plan,  the  first  provision  of  which 
vas:  "  The  General  Conference  shall  be  composed 
>f  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences."  This 
vas  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven  in  121  votes.  Con- 
usion  reigned,  and  various  members  from  distant 
sonferences  began  preparations  to  return  home,  but 
inanimity  being  attained,  the  conference  provided 
or  a  delegated  general  •onference  to  have  full 
x>wer8  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church 
inder  six  restrictions.  At  this  conference  William 
tf  cKendree  was  elected  bishop,  the  first  of  Amer- 
can  birth  to  be  invested  with  that  responsibility, 
rhe  membership  was  now  144,590  laymen  and  516 
Dreachers.  There  were  more  than  four  times  as 
nany  adherents.  The  general  conference  of  1812, 
/he  first  delegated  body  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
^ve  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  restrictive 
-ules,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  in  McKendree  a 
nrill  as  firm  as  that  of  Asbury  was  being  rapidly  de- 
kreloped.  In  1820  the  conference  enacted  that  the 
3ishop  should  nominate  three  times  the  number  of 
^residing  elders  needed  and  the  conference,  without 
lebate,  should  elect  from  those  thus  nominated  the 
imnber  desired,  and  that  presiding  elders  should 
become  the  advisory  council  of  the  bishop  or  presi- 
lent  of  the  conference  in  stationing  the  preachers. 
The  passage  of  these  resolutions  caused  Joshua 
^oule,  who  had  been  elected — ^but  not  consecrated — 
to  the  episcopacy,  to  state  that  be  considered  them 
mconstitutional,  and  that  he  would  not  be  governed 
t>y  them.  The  conference  was  equally  divided,  and 
Soule  resigned;  but  action  on  the  resolutions  was 
by  vote  "  suspended  "  for  four  years.  After  ad- 
journment McKendree  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
annual  conferences  protesting  against  the  suspended 
resolutions  as  unconstitutional.  Seven  conferences 
(Toted  them  to  be  so,  but  six  of  these  recommended 
bheir  legalization  by  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
rhe  remaining  conferences,  indignant  at  what  they 
considered  the  dominating  manner  of  the  senior 


bishop  and  the  obstructive  attitude  of  Soule,  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  McKendree's  letter. 
In  1824  these  resolutions  were  pronounced  void, 
and  Soule  and  Elijah  Hedding,  representing  oppo- 
site sides  on  the  presiding-elder  question,  were 
elected  bishops. 

By  1828  the  astonishing  increase  in  members  be- 
came a  topic  of  public  discussion.  The  increase  in 
the  next  quadrennium  was  thirty-three  per  cent., 
and  placed  the  membership  more  than  13,000  be- 
yond the  half-million  mark.  In  1836  the  church 
established  an  annual  conference  in  Africa,  and 
plans  were  made  to  enter  China. 

Notwithstanding  several  petitions,  the  confer- 
ence refused  to  change  the  section  on  slavery,  or 
to  countenance  the  agitation  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion then  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  crisis.  Perplex- 
ing questions  presented  themselves  in 
6.  Slavery  1840.  A  resolution  was  adopted ''  that 
and  the  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjustifiable  for 
Ghuroh  in  any  preacher  among  us  to  permit  col- 
the  South,  ored  persons  to  give  testimony  against 
white  persons  in  any  state  where  they 
are  denied  that  privilege  in  trials  at  law."  To  quell 
the  commotion  which  this  created,  explanatory 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  material  and  spiritual 
progress  of  the  denomination  is  indicated  in  part  by 
the  election  of  four  book-agents,  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  Review^  Ckrutian  Advocate,  Western  Ad- 
vocaUf  Christian  Apologist,  Ladies*  Repository,  South- 
em  Christian  Advocate,  Richmond  Advocate,  and  the 
South-Western  Advocate;  and  the  fact  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  main  centers,  depositories  were  ap- 
pointed at  Charleston,  Pittsburg  and  Boston.  The 
subject  of  slavery  came  up  with  explosive  force  in 
the  conference  of  1844.  The  Baltimore  conference 
had  expelled  a  member  for  holding  slaves  through 
his  wife.  He  appealed  to  the  general  conference, 
which  afl&rmed  the  expulsion  by  117  to  56.  The 
numerous  petitions  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
exclude  slave-holders  from  the  church  might  have 
been  dealt  with  to  the  pacification  of  a  majority; 
but  a  fatal  element  entered  with  the  knowledge 
that  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  had  become  a  slave- 
owner by  inheritance  and  marriage.  A  motion  was 
made  that  he  be  asked  to  resign.  Efforts  to  reach 
a  peaceable  solution  were  futile,  and  the  conference 
finally  declared,  by  a  vote  of  111  against  61,  "  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  Bishop  Andrew 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  this 
impediment  remains."  The  southern  delegates 
presented  a  protest  "  in  behalf  of  thirteen  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
portions  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  several 
other  conferences,  embracing  nearly  5,000  minis- 
ters, and  a  membership  of  nearly  500,000  constitu- 
tionally represented  in  this  general  conference." 
A  plan  of  separation  was  passed,  and  a  prominent 
member,  Leonidas  Lent  Hamline,  educated  to  the 
law,  maintained  that  the  only  point  in  it  which 
touched  the  constitution  related  to  the  division  of 
the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  that  was  the 
only  one  to  be  sent  to  the  annual  conferences.  On 
a  test  resolution  there  were  135  votes  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  fifteen  in  the  negative.  After  ten  months 
.of  excited  discussion  throughout  the  country,  the 
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protesting  oonferenoes  elected  delegates  to  a  oon- 
vention  which  met  May  1,  1846,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  organised  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  The  general  conference  of  1844  elected 
Edmund  8.  Janes  and  Leonidas  Lent  Hamline  to 
the  episcopacy— the  last  to  be  choeen  by  the  un- 
divided Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  porten- 
tous reaction  soon  began  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  annual  conferences  declined  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  division  of  the  property  of 
the  Book  Concern.  The  general  conference  of  1848 
would  not  receive,  in  an  official  capacity,  a  frater- 
nal delegate  from  the  Methodist  EpiBCoputl  Church 
South.  It  maintained  that  the  plan  of  separation 
was  unconstitutional,  if  not  that  the  Southern  con- 
ference had  not  acted  in  harmony  with  it.  It  re- 
plied to  the  conunissionera  of  the  Southern  body 
that  it  had  no  power  to  negotiate  a  division  of  the 
property  with  the  Southern  church  without  the 
concurrent  vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  which 
had  been  refused.  This  led  to  legal  proceedings  in 
state  and  federal  courts.  The  general  conference  of 
1856  contended  over  several  aspects  of  the  slavery 
question,  particularly  the  church  membership  of 
slave-holders.  This  conference  began  a  movement 
which,  when  perfected,  altered  the  constitution 
BO  as  to  permit  the  election  of  missionary  bishops, 
the  exercise  of  whose  functions  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  territory.  Slavery,  in  1860, 
was  still  a  thorn  in  the  church.  The  general  con- 
ference of  that  year,  responding  to  many  petitions, 
replaced,  by  one  more  radical,  the  chapter  on  sla- 
very, which  had  come  down  from  1780.  A  plan  for 
the  introduction  of  lay  representatives  included  an 
informal  vote  of  male  members  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences.  Two  of  the  border 
conferences  practically  repudiated  the  new  chapter 
on  slavery,  and,  as  the  civil  war  was  imminent,  ex- 
citement on  that  subject  waa  heightened  by  the 
rancor  prevailing  in  both  the  body  politic  and  the 
body  ecclesiastic.  The  Baltimore,  Pittsbuig,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Ohio  conferences,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia,  became  centers  of  competi- 
tion for  members  between  the  two  Episcopal  Meth- 
odisms.  Before  1864  the  Baltimore  annual  con- 
ference had  lost  more  than  sixty  members,  and  five 
of  its  districts  had  become  incorporated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  general 
conference  of  that  year  took  a  constitutional  vote 
80  as  to  make  the  rule  on  slavery  read,  '*  slave- 
holding,  buying,  or  selling  slaves."  The  informal 
vote  of  the  laity  on  lay  representation  gave  a  ma- 
jority against  the  proposition.  A  deputation  of 
laymen  addressed  the  conference,  criticising  the 
method  of  taking  the  vote,  and  plans  were  made  to 
reballot.  This  conference  lengthened  the  possible 
duration  of  pastorates  from  two  years  to  three,  and 
passed  a  rule  on  dasa-meetings  unintentionally  so 
framed  as  in  practise  to  make  attendance  volun- 
tary. When  the  general  conference  of  1868  con- 
vened, the  war  was  over  and  slavery  abolished.  The 
reports  justified  the  claim  of  1,146,081  members, 
with  an  increase  of  222,687  during  the  past  four 
years.  With  the  exception  of  the  gain  of  the  last 
quadrennium  of  the  undivided  churchy  this  was  the. 
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largest  in  the  history  of  the  denominsition;  of 
gain  117,326  were  in  the  southern  states. 

The  second  vote  for  lay  representation  bad  f a&c  J 
but  in  the  interim  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churd  ( 
Smith  had  admitted  lay  del^ates,  szd 

6.  Iiay     sentiment  speedily  changed  throufb- 
Bsprsssa-  out  the  whole  church.     Nearly  all  tb 

tatiim.  members  of  this  conference  were  re»h 
to  concede  this  long-deferred  bocc  1 
but  there  were  differences  of  opinion  ooncermng  tk  | 
modua  operandi.  The  plan  adopted  provided  iar  i  [ 
lay  vote,  and,  should  there  be  a  majority  for  tfa? 
innovation,  the  annual  conferences  were  to  vote  ts 
change  the  constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  oisuic; 
genend  conference,  after  ratifying  that  action  by  i 
vote  of  two-thirds,  to  admit  laymen  provisionaJhr 
elected.  The  required  three-fourths  were  obtained, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  general  conference  d 
1872,  the  lay  representatives  were  seated.  The  ooo- 
ference  selected  episcopal  residences,  and  prescribed 
a  method  of  residential  assignment.  A  law  wis 
passed,  that  the  general  conference  should  dedAre 
"  who  of  the  bishops  are  effective,  and  who  Bre  noo- 
effective."  In  1876  the  election  of  presiding  ehkn 
was  strongly  advocated,  but  being  opposed  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency, 
the  proposition  was  lost.  The  body  also  refusri 
to  approve  the  licensing  oi  women  to  preach,  and 
allowed  conferences  having  both  white  and  colored 
members  to  be  divided  on  race  lines  "  when  it  shall 
be  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  white  and  also  a 
majority  of  the  colored  members;  but  in  no  case 
where  it  is  not  clearly  to  be  seen  that  such.  divisioD 
would  improve  the  worb,"  etc.  When  the  genera] 
conference  of  1848  refused  to  receive  Lovick  Piera 
as  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi 
South,  he  announced  that,  should  there  ever  be 
official  fraternal  relation,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  would  be  obliged  to  initiate  it.  Such  pre- 
liminary steps  having  been  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  t^  first  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  were  w^ 
corned  with  every  demonstration  of  Batisfaction, 
and  their  message  augmented  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nity. From  that  time  the  relations  between  the 
two  churches  have  been  increasingly  friendly.  The 
conference  of  1880  is  notable  for  having  revised  iht 
ecclesiastical  code.  In  1884  William  Taylor  (q.v.), 
already  the  most  renowned  workl-ezploring  volun- 
tary  missionary,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for 
Africa.  The  general  conference  also  adopted  and 
ordered  inserted  as  a  preface  to  the  "  Form  of  Con- 
secrating Bishops,"  the  following: 

"  This  service  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  ordination  to  s 
htRher  Order  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  beyond  and  above 
that  of  Elders  or  Preebytara,  but  as  a  solemn  and  fitting  Con- 
secration for  the  special  and  most  sacred  duties  of  Sapeiio- 
tondency  in  the  Church." 

At  the  conference  of  1888  several  women  pre- 
sented credentials  of  election,  but  their  right  t4) 
seats  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  sex,  and  by 
a  small  majority  they  were  denied  admission.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  constitution  did  not  allow 
women  to  act  as  representatives;  therefore  the 
conference  sent  the  issue  to  the  annual  confer- 
enoes  that  there  might  be  a  lay  and  clerical  vote  as 
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to  such  a  change  in  the  constitution.  James  M .  Tho- 
bum  (q.v.)  was  elected  a  missionary  bishop  for  India. 
This  conference  lengthened  the  poe- 
7.  7emale  sible  pastoral  term  from  three  years 
Bepresen-  to  five.  The  conference  of  1892  dealt 
tation.  chiefly  with  matters  relating  to  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  church  and  did  not  add 
to  the  number  of  bishops.  In  1896  two  bishops 
were  consecrated  and  a  missionary  bishop  for  Africa 
to  succeed  William  Taylor,  retired  on  account  of 
declining  health.  Four  women  were  elected  to  the 
general  conference,  and  the  usual  debate  arose,  but 
this  compromise  was  reached,  that  the  claimants 
might  remain,  but  under  a  title  in  dispute,  and 
that  the  conference  should  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  legalizing  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  body,  to  be  ratified  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences. Under  the  circumstances  the  women  pre- 
ferred not  to  remain.  The  annual  conferences 
failed  to  adopt  the  amendment.  During  the  next 
four  years  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  contro- 
versy concerning  the  inequality  of  clerical  and  lay 
representation.  The  annual  conferences  having 
given  a  constitutional  majority  for  doing  away  with 
this  inequality,  the  general  conference  of  1900,  after 
completing  the  action,  admitted  the  needed  num- 
ber of  del^ates,  who  had  been  provisionally  elected. 
It  also  removed  the  time  limit  of  the  pastorate, 
leaving  the  appointments  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops.  The  same  conference  amended  the 
draft  of  a  revised  constitution  then  pending  by  sub- 
stituting "  lay  members "  for  "  laymen."  The 
annual  and  lay  electoral  conferences  confirmed  the 
constitution;  thus  the  struggle  of  twelve  years 
ended.  In  the  succeeding  conferences  the  few 
women  elected  have  performed  the  duties  of  their 
office  creditably.  The  constitution  as  revised  con- 
tains several  regulations  long  in  the  discipline,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  some  disputed,  and  also 
some  recognized  essentials,  which  were  before  but 
rules.  The  most  important  change  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  of  ministers  in  the  annual  conferences 
necessary  to  a  vote  to  initiate  or  confirm  a  change 
of  the  constitution.  Formerly  it  was  three-fourths, 
now  but  two-thirds.  The  lay  electoral  conferences 
were  invested  with  the  same  power,  conditional  on 
two-thirds  of  their  members.  The  conference  of 
1908  substituted  the  title  "  district  superintendent  " 
for  that  of  "  presiding  elder,"  and  removed  the  time 
limit  upon  probation  for  membership  in  the  church, 
placing  the  responsibility  jointly  upon  the  pastor 
and  the  official  board,  who  must  concur  as  to  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  and  the  time  when  he  may  be 
received  into  full  membership. 

The  general  conference  is  the  supreme  legislative, 

judicial,  and  executive  body,  having  **  full  power  to 

make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church,"  with 

certain  constitutional  restrictions.    It 

8.  Gtovem-  can  not  do  away  with  episcopacy,  nor 

ment.      destroy  the  plan  of  itinerant  general 

superintendency.    This  plan  excludes 

diocesan  bishops,  gives  the  power  of  ordination  to 

the  bishops,  makes  them  presidents  in  the  annual 

conferences,  and  gives  them  authority  to  decide 

questions  of  law  when  presiding  there,  subject  to 

appeal  to  the  general  conference.    To  them  belong 


the  power  and  duty  of  appointing  the  preachers 
and  district  superintendents,  and  to  transfer 
pastors.  Each  annual  conference  is  divided  into 
districts,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  the 
district  superintendent  has  the  chaige.  The  quar- 
terly conference  is  the  ultimate  body  in  the  local 
church.  The  annual  conference  has  substantially 
the  function  of  a  Presbyterian  synod,  except  that, 
as  a  conference,  it  has  no  legislative  function.  It 
is  the  sole  decider  whether  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry shaU  be  received  on  trial,  and,  if  so,  who  among 
them  shall  be  ordained  deacons  and  elders.  Ap- 
pointments are  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  charge 
and  of  his  agents  the  district  superintendents.  Deeds 
to  church  property  contain  the  provision  that  the 
pastors  sent  by  the  general  conference  through  a 
bishop  (and  such  only)  shall  be  received.  A  bishop 
presides  in  the  general  conference,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bishop,  the  conference  can  elect  one  of 
its  members  president  pro  tempore.  As  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  the  presiding  officer's  decisions 
on  parliamentary  law  direct  to  the  conference,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  make  decisions  of  law  or  interpret 
the  constitution  before  the  general  conference,  his 
functions  are  strictly  those  of  a  moderator.  But 
the  veneration  felt  for  his  office  as  bishop  adds 
moral  influence  to  his  office  as  president,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  his  parliamentary  decisions  are  con- 
tested. The  bishop  is  amenable  to  the  general 
conference.  It  can  superannuate  him,  as  annual 
conferences  do  their  members,  and  can  order  the 
manner  of  his  trial,  and  expel  him  if,  in  its  judgment, 
this  be  just  and  necessary.  From  its  decision  there 
is  no  appeal.  The  rights  of  members  and  ministers 
to  trial  before  a  committee  and  to  an  appeal  are 
guarded.  The  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  and 
chartered  fund  are  restricted  to  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  constitution.  The  general  rules  can  be 
changed  only  as  the  constitution  provides,  and  the 
ratio  of  representation  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  are 
protected  by  a  double  constitutional  guard.  They 
can  not  be  changed  by  the  general  conference,  nor 
by  the  constitutional  methods  which  apply  to  other 
protected  subjects.  The  method  of  dumge  must 
itself  be  revoked  before  the  doctrines,  as  embodied 
in  the  "  Articles  ci  Religion,"  the  Sermons  of  Wes- 
ley, and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Tettamentt  can  be 
modified  in  the  least  degree. 

The  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1819, 
having  the  compoimd  title  of  **  The  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Society."    The  next  year  the 
0.  Kis-    title  of  "  Bible  "  was  eliminated,  and 
■Ions,      the  society  made  entirely  missionary. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  church  in  1820, 
and  dealt  at  first  strictly  with  the  home  field.  For- 
eign fields  were  entered  in  the  following  order: 
Africa,  in  1833;  South  America,  1836;  China,  1847; 
India,  1856;  Bulgaria,  1857;  Japan,  1872;  Mexico, 
1873;    Korea,   1885;    Malaysia,   1885;    Germany, 
1849;   Norway,  1853;  Sweden,  1854;  Switzerland, 
1856;  Denmark,  1857;  Italy,  1871;  Finland,  1884; 
France,  1906;  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg,  1907.    The 
missions  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
received  their  initial  impulse  by  citizens  of  those 
countries  migrating  to  the  United  States,  coming 
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there  under  the  influence  of  Methodum  and  report- 
ing  doetrinal  and  spiritual  transition  to  their  friends 
in  the  Fatherland.  In  1906  the  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Japan  and  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  with  the  consent 
and  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  churches, 
united  to  form  the  Japan  Methodist  Church;  and 
the  first  general  conference  of  that  church  waa  con- 
vened in  Tokyo  on  May  22,  1907.  The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Sodety,  founded  in  1869,  suo- 
oeeded  a  number  of  other  organisations  of  limited 
scope.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  "  parent "  society, 
and  as  an  independent  missionary  force,  it  has  been 
of  incaloulaUe  value.  Within  thirty-«ight  years  it 
has  raised  and  expended  in  foreign  luids  $9,244,187, 
of  which  $984,976  was  collected  in  the  year  1908-9. 
The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganised in  1880.  It  has  accumulated  $1,250,000 
in  property,  invested  in  industrial  homes  for  girls; 
others  for  children,  deaconesses,  and  training-schools 
for  miwionaries,  deaconesses,  and  nurses  for  hos- 
pitals. Its  annual  income  is  about  $200,000.  In 
the  general  missionary  work  of  the  church,  until 
1907,  domestic  or  home  missions  were  dealt  with 
by  the  MissicMiary  Society  and  included  under  the 
general  term  ol  missions.  This  included  mission 
conferences  and  missions  to  the  English-speaking 
churches  needing  help  in  the  annual  conferences, 
and  non-English-speaking  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Chinese, 
Finns,  and  Italians.  In  conformity  with  action 
taken  by  the  general  conference  of  1904,  and  con- 
summated by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, all  such  domestic  missions  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension;  and 
in  conformity  with  the  action  in  and  by  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension.  This  board  is  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  the  original  society  was  changed  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  its  headquarters  re- 
maining in  New  York. 

The  origin  and  organisation  of  the  Methodist 
Brotherhood  is  as  follows:  In  1877  Dr.  A.  B.  Ken- 
dig  organised  a  group  of  men  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  which  he  styled  the  Mixpah  Brother- 
hood. He  continued  to  organise  such 
10.  Broth,  societies  until  1898.  Bishop  T.  B. 
•rhooda.  Neely,  independently  of  this  move- 
ment, organized  in  the  churches  of 
which  he  was  successively  pastor  what  was  termed 
a  Wesley  Brotherhood.  The  first  of  these  was  or- 
ganized in  1890.  Meanwhile  societies  of  men  in 
local  churches  had  been  springing  up.  Some  of 
these  were  called  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Philip  (see  Andhbw  ano  Philip, 
Brotherhood  op).  Besides  these  there  were  Ox- 
ford Clubs  and  Brotherhoods,  Embury  Brotl^i^- 
hoods,  etc.  In  1896  Dr.  F.  D.  Leete  organized  in 
his  church  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
succeeding  two  years  the  Wesley  Brotherhood  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul  b^an  to  spread.  In 
1898  Dr.  Neely  invited  representatives  of  all  local 
and  general  brotherhoods  to  a  convention.  There 
was  a  union  of  several,  and  those  bodies  that  united 


took  the  luune,  first,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  tbt 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  later  wu 
changed  to  **  The  Wesley  Brotherhood — the  Brot^ 
erhood  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  TUs 
was  ito  l^gal  title.  As  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Pnd 
had  not  affiliated  with  this  body,  there  arose  to  the 
church  two  distinct  movementa,  and  this  brougM 
about  the  wide-spread  oiganizatioD  of  iodepakdss: 
brotherhoods.  In  Nov.,  1907,  the  fiizst  real  ood- 
vention  of  the  Wesley  organization  was  held  ai 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  instance  of  Bii^ic^ 
Berry,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  unioE: 
with  the  Wesley  Brotherhood.  ConmuasioDs  were 
appointed  by  each  body  and  the  jcnnt  eommisBO!: 
of  unification  met  in  Buffalo  Mar.  11,  1908.  Tbt 
two  brotherhoods  then  went  out  of  existence  sad 
the  Methodist  Brotherhood  was  formed.  Tbt 
Methodist  Brotherhood  memorialised  the  genenl 
conference  of  1908  for  recognition  and  adoptioai, 
which  was  granted.  In  these  later  movements  from 
the  year  1905  Mr.  William  B.  Patterson,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Wesley  Brotherhood, 
was  very  influential,  and  he  was  elected  general 
secretary  and  still  holds  that  position. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ahnost  from 
the  beginning,  education  has  been  in  the  front  rank 
of  denominational  enterprise.  The  ofi&cial  iis( 
shows  that  the  church  sustains  173  in- 
11.  Other  stitutions  of  teaming:  26  of  these  are 
Agaaoiss.  theological  institutions;  54  univer- 
sities  and  colleges;  27  dasaical  semi- 
naries; 8  institutions  exclusively  for  women;  55 
foreign-mission  schools;  and  4  missionary  institutes 
and  Bibte  training-schools.  Westeyan  Universitj 
was  founded  in  1831.  It  is  the  first  institution  oif 
its  grade  established  under  distinctively  Methodist 
auspices.  The  Northwestern,  Sjrracuse,  Boston, 
and  Westeyan  universities  have  the  largest  endow- 
ments; and  the  first  three  the  laiigest  number  of 
students. 

The  first  theological  institution  established  by 
American  Methodists  was  located  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  1847.  Its  corporate  name  was  the  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute.  After  Boston  Univer- 
sity was  established,  the  Institute  was  transferred 
from  Concord,  and  became  in  1871  The  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology.  The  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  in  1855,  situated  in  Evanston,  IH,  was  en- 
dowed by  the  philanthropic  woman  whose  name  it 
bears.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  formally  opened 
in  1867,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  made  possible, 
furnished  with  buildings,  and  endowed  by  Daniel 
Drew.  The  value  of  the  property  held  for  the 
chiu^h  by  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  is  twen- 
ty-six million  dollars,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  en- 
dowment twenty-four  million  dollars.  In  addition 
to  the  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  societies, 
the  church  supports  a  Board  of  Education,  a  Board 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  a  peculiarly  interesting 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Aid.  It  has,  in  the  southern 
and  neighboring  states,  217,011  communicants  of 
African  descent.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended 
in  aiding  them  to  maintain  churches  and  schools. 
To  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 
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the  results  appear  oommensurate  with  the  expen- 
ditures and  efforts.  These  members  have  every 
ecclesiastical  right  and  privilege,  including  repre- 
aentation  in  the  general  conference  and  eligibility 
to  all  offices.  Methodism  has  always  made  exten- 
sive use  of  the  press.  Nearly  all  the  churches  bear- 
ing that  name  have  Book  Concerns  and  Advocates. 
Hospitals  were  introduced  in  1880.  The  first  is 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  founded 
by  George  I.  Seney;  and  the  second,  in  Philadel- 
phia, wafi  foimded  by  Scott  Stewart,  M.D.,  who 
provided  for  it  in  his  will.  Twenty-six  hospitals 
are  now  directly  under  the  care  of  the  church. 
Deaconesses  were  authorized  in  1888.  More  than 
sixty  institutions  are  now  managed  by  them,  in- 
cluding training-schools,  hospitals,  and  homes,  and 
they  are  numerous  and  increasingly  useful  in  the 
foreign  mission  fields.  Children's  institutions  are 
growing  in  numbers,  proportions,  and  endowment. 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  not  yet  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, but  some  of  the  few  that  exist  are  models  for 
those  that  should  be  built.  That  phenomenon  of 
growth — ^the  Epworth  League,  was  the  result  of  a 
union  of  several  Young  People's  Societies.  Though 
founded  only  in  1889,  its  membership  long  since 
passed  the  million  line.  At  all  times,  local  preach- 
ers, in  every  denomination  of  Methodism,  have  been 
most  efficient  helpers  of  the  regiilar  ministry,  main- 
taining worship  and  raising  up  societies  where 
traveling  preachers  were  not  available,  and,  usually 
supporting  themselves,  have  been  true  biiilders  of 
the  churdL 

The  episcopacy  has  been  the  most  potent  per- 
sonal force  in  the  development  of  those  bodies  in 
which  it  exists.  After  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  most 
representative  directing  and  constructive  bishops 
were  WiUi^McKendree,  Joshua  Soule 
IS.  Votable(q.v.),  and  Elijah  Redding.  Since  1844, 
Baprasen-  P)dmund  S.  Janes  (q.v.),  who  was  most 
tatlves.  efficient  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
Edward  R.  Ames,  who  was  a  dominant 
factor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Matthew 
Simpson  (q.v.),  who  combined  administrative  skill 
with  unsurpassed  persuasive  oratory,  were  the  most 
notable.  The  last-named  probably  did  more  to 
popularize  his  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  than  any  other  of  its  bishops. 
In  higher  education,  Wi}bur  Fisk  (q.v.)  occupies  the 
first  place  in  time  and  value  of  influence.  In  the  or- 
ganization and  promotion  of  foreign  missions,  John 
Price  Durbin  (q.v.)  stands  forth  most  clearly;  and 
among  the  missionaries  whose  work  is  done  William 
Butler,  William  Taylor,  and  Robert  Samuel  Maclay 
(qq.v.)  will  be  recognized  as  leaders.  The  relation 
of  William  Nast  to  his  countrymen  in  Germany, 
and  in  this  country,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men 
who,  having  migrated  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  to  this  country  and  falling  under  the 
influence  of  Methodism,  have  returned  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  form  of  Christianity  in 
those  countries. 

The  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1909  was  3,169,913;  and  the 
number  of  commimicants  in  the  foreign  missions 
of  the  church,  313,618— a  total  of  3,473,531  mem- 
bers. 


2.  The  Kethodiat  Bpiaoopal  Ohnroh  South:  The 
separate  history  of  this  body,  the  second  in  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  the  Methodist  world,  be- 
gins with  the  fclose  of  the  fourteenth  general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
momentous  proceedings  of  that  body  are  recorded 

above.    It  adjourned  at  midnight  June 

1.  Organ*  10,  1844.    The  next  day  the  southern 

liTfhtiftTi-     delegates  met  to  determine  what  course 

shoidd  be  pursued.  Wisely  they  sug- 
gested to  their  constituents  that  nothing  be  done 
till ''  all  the  conferences  represented  "  could  assem- 
ble in  a  general  convention.  It  was  decided  to 
meet  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May,  1845.  In  the  interim 
the  quarterly  conferences,  stations  and  circuits, 
and  annual  conferences  discussed  the  subject  and 
concluded  that  "  dire  necessity  *'  was  upon  them 
to  be  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern 
conferences.  All  reconmiended  strict  adherence 
to  the  Flan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  general 
conference.  The  convention  assembled,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  organization  was  instructed  to  consider 
events  and  influences  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  "  unity  of  Method- 
ism under  one  General  Conference  jurisdiction, 
without  the  ruin  of  Southern  Methodism."  It  re- 
ported that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  ministry 
and  membership  in  the  south  deemed  a  division  of 
jurisdiction  indbpensable,  and  on  May  17,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-four  to  three,  the  convention  adopted 
a  report  which  declared: 

*'  The  jurisdiotion  hitherto  exerdaed  cyver  said  Annual 
Conferences  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  entirely  dissolved;  and  that  said  Annual 
Conferences  shall  be.  and  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth> 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  oomprehending  the  doctrines  and 
entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  canonical  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  altera- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  a  distinct  organisation,  and  to  be 
known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South." 

The  first  general  conference  (under  this  plan  of 
withdrawal  and  organization)  met  in  May,  1846,  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  its  successors  were  to  convene 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  once  in  four  years 
successively.  There  Bishop  Soule  formally  de- 
clared his  adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  upon  which,  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote,  he  was  received  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 
church.  A  permanent  Board  of  Missions  was  or- 
ganized, and  an  agent  chosen  to  establish  a  Book 
Concern.  Three  commissioners  were  elected  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  body  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  concerning  the  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Book  Concern.  Lovick  Pierce  (q.v.)  was 
elected  fraternal  delegate  to  the  ensuing  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (5hurch. 
William  Capers  and  Robert  Paine  were  elected 
bishops,  and  ordained  by  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew.  The  pastoral  address,  sent  out  to  the 
conferences,  declared: 

"  No  recognised  principle  of  the  Methodism  of  our  fathers 
has  been  in  any  way  affected  by  these  changes.  All  the 
doctrines,  duties,  and  usages,  the  entire  creed  and  ritual 
of  the  Church  before  the  separation,  remain  without  change 
of  any  kuuL" 
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The  report  to  this  fint  oonferenoe  showed  the 
following  constituent: 

TrnnHag  pw  than M19 

Loasl  ptiehwi   2,883 

WUteOBMiilMn   827.284 

Colorad  mamtNra 124.901 

IndiAimiainban 2,073 

Total 400,688 

In  1849  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich  South 
entered  suit,  in  the  United  States  courts  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  for  a  pro  raia  part  of  the  property 

of  the  Book  Ckmcem^    That  brought 

8.  Piupeiif  in  New  York  was  deckled  in  1851  in 

and  Serel-  favor  of  the  claimants  on  every  mate- 

opment.     rial  point;    that  in  Ohio  was,  in  1852, 

decided  advemly  to  them  and  the 
oommissionerB  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  judgment  was  revemd 
by  a  unanimous  decision.  The  condusions  of  the 
court  are  thus  stated: 

"  The  diTidon  of  tho  Chiireh  ••  origliialljr  eooslltiitod, 
thiM  bMMna  eompleto;  Mid  from  this  tinio  two  Mpanta 
and  dbtiaet  orgMitaatioos  hmf  teken  tho  pIsM  of  tho  ono 
preriously  •sdatinc.  .  •  •  Wo  ontortaln  no  doubt  thai  tho 
QoDorml  ConforeoM  of  1844  wm  eompotont  to  mako  it; 
and  tbst  oooii  diviaion  of  tho  Chureh,  iiador  tho  Mponta 
oriAoiBatioii,  !■  Joat  mm  Icgitlouito,  sad  tmn  ekdm  mm  Ugh  a 
saneUoD,  oodoriaatical  aad  tamporal.  aa  tho  Hothodiat  Epia- 
eopal  Chureh  flrit  fouadad  in  tho  United  Stalaa.  The  au- 
thority, whieh  found«i  that  Chureh  fai  1784.  haa  diridod  it, 
and  eatablishod  two  aaparato  and  indopondnit  organiaa- 
tiona,  occupying  tho  plaoa  of  the  old  one.  ...  Aa  a  di- 
viaion of  the  common  property  followed,  aa  matter  of  law, 
a  diviaion  of  the  Chureh  organiaatioo,  nothing  ahort  of  an 
agreement  or  atipulation  of  the  Chureh  South  to  give  up 
their  ahare  of  it.  could  preclude  the  aaaertion  of  their  right; 
and  it  ia  quite  clear  no  auch  agreement  or  atipulation  ia  to 
be  found  fai  the  Plan  of  Separation." 

By  this  decision  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  secured  the  printing-establishments  in  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  and  Nashville.  ''  To  them  were 
transferred  the  debts  due  from  persons  residing 
within  the  limits  of  their  annual  conferences,  and 
in  addition  $270,000,  in  cash,  the  defendant  also 
paying  the  cost  of  the  suit/'  The  second  general 
conference,  held  in  1850,  showed  an  increase  of  60,- 
000,  of  which  four-fifths  were  white.  Two  years 
before  the  meeting  of  this  conference,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  bishops,  urged 
by  southern  emigrants,  sent  mifwionaries  "  to  un- 
furl their  banner  in  that  distant  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  great  republic."  Another  large  in- 
crease of  membership  was  noted  when  the  general 
conference  of  1854  convened.  New  conferences 
were  required,  and  Drs.  Pierce,  Early,  and  Kavan- 
augh  were  added  to  the  episcopacy.  The  general 
oonferenoe  of  1858,  in  session  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
permanently  located  the  publishing-house  in  that 
city.  This  "  determined  the  future  rank  of  Nash- 
ville as  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  Southern  Meth- 
odism/' The  general  conference  provided  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Rio  Grande  liission  Conference, 
reconunended  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in 
Central  America,  and  requested  the  bishops  and 
Board  of  Missions  to  organise  a  mission  at  such 
point  in  Africa  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 
New  Orleans  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  confer- 
ence of  1862.  The  historian  Gross  Alexander  says, 
"  Little  did  the  delegates  dream  of  the  events  s^ 


changes  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  interval 
During  the  war  "  halls  were  vacated,  aeboois  d^ 
serted,  endowments  swept  away,  hundreds  of  sefaooii 
as  well  as  churches  burned  or  dismantled  by  use  m 
hospitals,  warehouses,  or  stables;  milk  dertrojid. 
plantations  and  farms  laki  waste."  **  In  April 
1862,  New  Orleans  was  in  tha  posseasioo  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  was  represeoted  there  br 
General  Butler."  Delegates  were  appointed,  hm 
it  was  impracticable  to  hokl  a  conference  at  thit 
time  and  place.  Not  till  1866  was  a  geoeral  eos- 
ference  held,  which  met  in  New  Orieans.  The  Bal- 
timore conference  of  the  Method  iet  Episcopfc^ 
Chureh  at  the  time  of  the  separation  had  adhered 
to  th^  churdi,  but  in  1861  a  large  part  of  it  witit- 
drew  from  its  jurisdiction  and  maintained  a  aepft- 
rate  existence.  Now  it  was  received  into  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  atatistici 
showed  a  loss  of  246,044  membefs  duiins  the  Chil 
War,  ''  practically  a  threefoU  dedmation."  Tk 
Missionary  Society  of  the  church  was  S6O,O00  ii 
debt,  and  the  publishing^iouse  practicaliy  in  num. 
Of  the  207,776  colored  members  in  1860,  in  the 
southern  body,  there  remained  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  only  48,742.  Attendance  upon  rlmm  metfUng 
was  made  voluntary,  and  the  rule  requiring  a  pro> 
bation  of  six  months  before  membership,  aet  aside. 
The  pastoral  term  was  extended  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  reconstructive  spirit  of  this  oonferenee 
and  the  statesmanship  manifested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  equal  lay  and  derical  repreaentation  into 
the  general  conference,  and  a  limited  repreaenta- 
tion of  the  laity  in  the  annual  conferencea,  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  ravages  of  war  woukl  soon  be 
repaired. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episoopsi 
Church  South  is  still,  in  most  respects,  in  agree- 
ment with  that  of  the  undivided  church,  but  the 
general  conference  of  1870  initiated  a  conatitutioosl 

change  of  vital  import,  which  the  sd- 
8.  Oovem.  nual  conferences  confirmed.  It  wss, 
meat  aad  that  when  any  rule  is  adopted  by  the 
Aotivitias*  conference  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  bishops,  is  unconstitutional,  they 
may  present  their  objections  in  writing,  and  if  the 
general  conference  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ad- 
here to  its  action,  the  rule  shall  take  the  oourae  pre- 
scribed for  altering  a  restrictive  rule.  The  bishops' 
veto,  therefore,  in  any  case,  deh^ys  the  consumma- 
tion for  four  years.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  cod- 
ferenoe  should  not  by  a  two-thirds  vote  adhere  to 
its  action,  it  is  made  by  the  objection  of  the  bishops 
null  and  void.  Another  feature  of  the  government 
is  that  when  a  bishop  decides  a  question  of  law  in 
an  annual  conference,  it  controls  for  that  time  and 
place;  but  is  not  binding  elsewhere  unless  the  col- 
lege of  bisbops  approves  it.  The  making  of  and 
dealing  in  intoxicants  is  treated  unequivocally  and 
laconically  as  follows:  "  If  any  preacher  or  naember 
shall  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  int^m- 
cating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  let  the  dis- 
cipline be  administered  as  in  cases  of  immorality.** 
From  1845  to  1860  the  church,  as  its  members  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  was  much  occupied  with 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  slaves.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  there  were  "  207,776  negn 
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members  with  180,000  children  under  regular  cate- 
chetical instruction."  In  1848  the  church  organ- 
ized a  mission  in  China.  About  thirty  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  department,  were  sent  to  China 
before  1890.  At  present  there  are  21  missionaries 
and  their  wives/  22  native  preachers,  1,883  mem- 
bers. The  Mexican  mission,  founded  in  1873,  has 
been  successful,  having  at  present  6,405  members, 
16  missionaries  and  63  native  preachers.  The 
Brazilian  mission,  dating  from  1875,  shows  the 
largest  increase  in  membership,  the  largest  collec- 
tions in  the  field,  and  more  self-supporting  churches 
than  any  other.  The  Japan  mission,  together  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Canadian  Meth- 
odist missions,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japan  MethocUst  Church  (see  Japan).  There  were 
included  in  this  mission  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal 
Church  South  26  missionaries  and  1,573  members.^ 
The  missionaries  are  still  imder  the  final  control  of' 
the  church  which  sent  them  out.  The  Korean  mis- 
sion (see  Korsa),  but  12  years  old,  has  15  workers 
and  has  gathered  1,600  members.  Prior  to  the 
Spanish  War,  mission  work  was  done  in  Cuba.  After 
independence  was  achieved,  the  mission  was  reor- 
ganized, and  has  already,  resident  in  five  cities, 
about  2,500  communicants.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chwch  South  sustains  many  schools  and  colleges, 
the  most  important  being  Vanderbiit  University, 
Nashville,  founded  in  1872,  largely  endowed  by 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears.  Its 
theological  department  is  steadily  advancing  in 
reputation  and  efficiency.  Altogether  there  are  175 
institutions,  the  titles  to  which  are  held  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  These  insti- 
tutions, of  every  grade,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps fifteen,  have  been  founded  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
The  church  supports  twelve  orphanages  in  as  many 
states. 

No  small  elected  body  has  included  a  larger  ma- 
jority of  competent  men  of  different  types  than  the 
college  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  In  its  early  period  Bishops 
4.  Bepre-  Soule  and  Andrew  and  William  Capers 
■entativea  and  Robert  Paine  were  the  most  re- 
aiidSeBalta.vered.  H.  B.  Bascom,  aheady  re- 
nowned, died  less  than  six  months 
after  he  was  elected.  The  oratorical  fame  of  Bishop 
George  Foster  Pierce  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  he  lived  to  diffuse  it  more  than  thirty 
years  after  his  election.  No  more  potential  bishop 
arose  in  that  body  than  Holland  Nimmons  McTyeire 
(q.v.),  legislator,  administrator,  historian.  John 
Christian  Keener  (q.v.)  was  for  half  a  century  im- 
usually  influential  in  several  spheres.  The  sage 
Lovick  Pierce,  who  survived  to  be  appointed  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  general  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  Nathaniel  of  the  church, 
and  John  Berry  McFerrin,  the  rejuvenator  of  every 
embarrassed  enterprise,  were  pillars  amidst  the 
changes  of  their  times.  In  all  the  diverse  and 
increasing  modes  of  Christian  effort  upon  which 
Methodism,  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  so 
ready  to  enter,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  is  energetically  working,  being  rewarded  by  a 


constant  increase  of  members  and  liberality.  The 
tendency  to  federation,  if  not  to  union,  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Episcopal  Methodism  is 
shown  in  their  copartnership  in  the  publishing-work 
in  China,  a  common  catechism,  and  a  common 
hynmal,  compiled  by  joint  conmiissioners,  author- 
ized by  the  general  conferences  and  introduced  to 
the  congregations  by  the  signatures  of  the  bishops 
of  both  conununions. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  computed  at  the  end  of  1909 
to  be  1,780,778^  and  in  the  foreign  missions  over 
15,000,  making  a  total  membership  of  about 
1300,000. 

8.  The  Xethodlst  Protestant  Ohiirch:  William 
S.  Stockton,  an  influential  layman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  began,  in  1821,  the  publication 
of  the  Wesleyan  Repository,  its  contributors  being 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churclu  "  Church  polity  "  was  criticised  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  by  Nicholas  Snethen  (q.v).  As  its 
circulation  increased,  its  utterances  became  more 
aggressive,  and  it  encoimtered  wide  opposition,  but 
on  account  of  an  announcement  in  the  MdhadUt 
Magazine  of  1823  that  its  editors  would  not  admit 
"  subjects  of  controversy  which  act  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  th^  church,"  the  Wesleyan 
Repository  gained  a  large  patronage. 

While  the  general  conference  of  1824  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Baltimore  a  convention  of  reformers  was 
held  there.  It  consisted  of  local  and  itinerant  min- 
isters, several  of  whom  were  members  of  the  gen- 
eral ccmferenoe,  and  numerous  laymen.  To  take 
the  place  of  the  Wesleyan  Repository  this  conven- 
tion established  a  periodical  entitled  The  Mutual 
Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Method^ 
ist  Episcopal  Ckurch,  and  made  preparations  to 
organize  union  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  con- 
sidering this  movement  revolutionary,  took  steps 
to  suppress  it.  Dennis  B.  Dorsey,  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  conference,  was  excluded  from  the  church 
for  refusing  to  pledge  himself  to  desist  from  "  spread- 
ing incendiary  publications."  W.  C.  Pool  was  simi- 
larly dealt  with,  and  within  thirty  days  eleven  local 
preachers  and  twenty-two  laymen  were  expelled  in 
Baltimore;  they  took  an  appeal.  When  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1828  drew  nigh,  the  reformers 
adopted  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  that  body 
and  also  issued  an  address  to  the  public.  Thomas 
Emerson  Bond,  a  physician  of  Baltimore  and  a  local 
preacher,  issued  a  powerful  appeal  to  Methodists  in 
opposition  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reform- 
ers; these  were  the  elimination  of  the  episcopacy 
and  the  presiding  eldership,  and  the  admission  of 
laymen  to  the  general  and  annual  conferences. 
The  general  conference  conflrmed  the  expulsion  of 
Dorsey  and  Pool.  Prior  to  this  a  number  of  ex- 
pelled members  and  their  sympathizers  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  named  Associate  Method- 
ist Reformers.  Its  members  were  most  numerous 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
and  Cincinnati.  A  book  issued  by  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  McCaine,  which  proved  pecu- 
liarly irritating,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  attacks  upon 
episcopacy  as  a  form  of  government,  and  upon  the 
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tJT^Liam  dL  tbe  bMhopiL  Gocsis.'aAl 
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tboie  w1m>  lorvMd  is.  bmcjt  vlMm  the  Metbodirt 
EfMeoftti  0;urcfa  ec^  Jd  ill  afford  to  kae.  srjcb  aa 
Aaa  >^hirfn.  orator.  <Mater,  a»i  powerfnl  pwtaehti, 
wmd  N'icfaoiaa  hoeth«-o,  aead^xn  er^  .;aM  aa  a  poiem- 
le  ipeaker  aad  aothor.  Tbe  Methodist  Ef>t«eopal 
Cliureh  Hcyrith  aikd  the  Mfty^jdK  LpiMopal  ^'hircb 
have  luihiled  the  pradjcuoo  of  Sbdhni  suwie  in 
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Ita  goTei  ninefit  la  tbe  dnboduneDt  of  tbe  lepro* 
aeotative  priDcipIra  for  which  it  eonteDded.  In  no 
period  of  ita  cziateoee  baa  it  Catled  to  be  ivpre- 
aented  bj  men  of  lare  ability.  Amooi^  those  of 
tbe  middle  period  vaa  Thomaa  Heaiinipi  Stodctan 
(q^r.),  who  bad  Cew  if  may  supenon  aa  a  preaeber. 
Another  waa  Dr.  Alnaoder  Clark,  orator,  author, 
editor,  traveler,  no  mean  poet,  and  the  principal 
eompUer  of  the  Voice  of  fiaiae^  the  hymn-book  of 
the  denomination.  This  eoomianion  baa  always 
been  interested  in  education,  and  maintained  use- 
ful institutions.  For  many  year*  it  aided  the  for> 
eign  mission  work  of  other  denominations.  The 
Woman's  Foreijpi  Missionary  8oci<*ty  was  formed 
fai  1879,  and  the  Board  of  Foreti^  Missions  in  18S2. 
Ita  work  has  been  chiefly  in  Japan  and  China. 

The  membership  in  1909  numbered  188,806,  % 
gain  of  over  sixty  per  eent  since  1892. 

4.  Waalayaa  XaChodiat  OoBttaetlea  or  Ohnreh 
of  Amatisa:  Divers  uncomproousing  abolitionista 
conferred  together  in  1842  as  to  tbe  wisdom  of  ae- 
eession  from  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
that  year  Orange  Scott,  Jotham  Horton,  and  Leroy 
Sunderland  announced,  in  a  p^ier  ealled  the  True 
Weeleyan,  their  withdrawal,  and  Issued  a  call  for 
m  convention  of  all  who  agreed  with  them  to  pre- 
pare a  pbin  of  government  and  to  organize  a  church 
which  should  be  non-episcopal  and  anti-sbivery. 
Tbe  convention  met  May  31,  1843,  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 
of  America.  About  6,000  joined,  twenty-two  of 
whom  were  traveling  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Epifloopal  Church,  and  as  many  more  from  the 
Methodist  Protestant  and  Reformed  Metbodista. 
To  these  were  added  forty-four  who  reported  by 
letter.  Tbe  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  America  differs  in  various  particu- 
lars from  that  of  other  sections  of  the  Methodist 
family.  Membera  are  forbidden  to  join  any  secret 
•odety,  and  If  any  break  this  rule  and  refuse  to 


tumacy  aod  alleged 
duet.  The  chaise  of  eontinnacy  w«a  bnaed  iqxs 
Roberta'  pobbsbiqg  and  cireuiating  a  aecnnd  edi- 
tion of  Sew  School  Meikoditm  and  a  pamfrhirt  gir- 
ing  a  short  aoeuunt  of  bia  pievioQB  tiiaL  Macj 
eoosidered  tbe  expulsion  of  theae  ministgis  as  pe^ 
aeeutaon.  Several  mtnisten  of  tbe  eonfereDoe  pub- 
licly expressed  their  sympathy,  and  four  of  thns 
were  expelled  on  simflar  diaigea,  and  tiro  others 
were  retired  from  tbe  itinerant  miniatiy  to  the 
feeaL  At  tbe  general  eooferenee  of  I860  the  esses 
were  taken  up  aod  tbe  appeal  of  Roberta  was  not 
allowed.  The  eooferenee  affirmed  that  nn  unen- 
durable spirit  of  censorioosneaB  and  insubordinaticB 
was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  action  against  them,  and  thst 
their  expulsion  was  in  harmony  with  the  reguhr 
forma.  In  the  government  of  the  Free  MetlModist 
Chureb  a  general  superintendent,  elected  quftdren- 
nially,  waa  substituted  for  the  episcopacy.  In  all 
chureb  courts  tbe  number  of  laymen  was  madeequil 
to  the  ministry.  The  office  of  preskiing  eUer  was 
retained,  but  the  officer  is  entitled  district  chair- 
man. Two  articles  of  faith  were  added  to  those  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  is  00 
entire  sanctification,  and  tbe  second  on  future  re- 
ward and  pimisbnient.  B.  T.  Roberta,  who  was 
long  general  superintendent  of  the  body,  haviof 
been  reelected  several  times,  waa  an  alumnus  of 
Wesleyan  University,  a  good  writer,  and  in  private 
intercourse  a  man  (k  both  commanding  and  per- 
suasive ability.  The  Free  Methodist  Qiurch  has 
furnished  many  illustrations  of  heroic  self-deniaL 
Limited  aa  are  the  resources  of  the  body,  it  has 
small  mlBBiooBin  Africa,  Indla>  San  Domlogo,  and 
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apan,  and  maintains  a  large  number  of  schools 
nd  seminaries,  and  one  college.  In  recent  years  it 
as  made  some  modifications.  The  general  con- 
irence  of  Aug.,  1907,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to 
3rty,  changed  the  title  of  their  presiding  officer 
rem  superintendent  to  bishop.  It  now  reports 
,132  ministers  and  32,166  conmiunicants. 

6.  The  Afrioan  Kethodist  Bpisoopal  Olmroh: 
^arly  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism  there 
ras  dissatisfaction  in  the  colored  membership,  who 
rere  aroused  by  Question  25  in  the  minutes  of  the 
onference  of  1780:  '*  Ought  not  the  assistant  to 
aeet  the  colored  people  himself,  and  appoint  as 
lelpers  in  his  absence  proper  white  persons,  and 
lot  su£Fer  them  to  stay  late  and  meet  by  them- 
elves?  Ans.  Yes."  In  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  certain 
iolored  people  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church 
net  to  consider  their  condition.  When  their  ideas 
vere  opposed,  they  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
bishop  William  White  (q.v.),  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
»pal  Church,  ordained  a  colored  preacher  for  them. 
Vsbury,  in  1709,  ordained  Richard  Allen  (a  slave  who 
lad  bought  his  freedom,  grown  rich,  and  erected  on 
lis  own  land  a  church  for  the  people  of  his  race)  a 
leacon,  he  being  the  first  colored  preacher  ordained 
3y  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  African 
VIethodist  Episcopal  Church  sprang  from  the  rela- 
!;ions  between  the  white  and  colored  Methodists  of 
Philadelphia.  John  Emory  (q.v.),  representing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  sent  a  letter  to  them 
stating  that  the  white  preachers  could  no  longer 
maintain  pastoral  responsibility  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  this  they  considered  themselves  disowned 
by  the  Methodists,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
gain them.  The  case  was  taken  into  the  courts,  and 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Bethel  Church,  with  the 
result  that  the  colored  people  in  1816  organized 
themselves  into  an  independent  body,  adopting  as 
its  standards  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  its 
form  of  government.  Richard  Allen  was  elected 
bishop.  The  church  steadily  prospered,  but  not 
proportionately  in  education.  In  1843  a  contro- 
versy arose  on  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  for 
ministers,  led  by  Daniel  Alexander  Payne  (q.v.),  who 
had  been  trained  as  a  theologian  in  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  to  him  is  due  a  laiige 
part  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  church.  In 
1863  the  church  purchased  Wilberf  oroe  University  in 
Ohio.  This  institution  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. After  the  Civil  War,  the  church  increased 
steadily.  Educational  work  is  carried  on  with  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm.  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  British  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
united  as  a  result  of  negotiations  begun  in  1880.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  body  is  that  it  makes  the  bishops 
members  of  the  general  conference.  The  African 
Methodist  Epbcopal  Church  has  been  devoted  to 
missions.  Before  it  was  sixteen  years  old  it  estab- 
lislied  a  mission  in  Hayti.  In  1847  it  founded  The 
Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It 
carries  on  missions  in  Africa,  South  America,  West 
Indies,  and  Hawaii,  and  in  Africa  its  missions  have 
about  12,000  members.  This  body  has  produced 
notable  orators,  such  as  Bishops  Campbell  and 


Amett,  who  have  elicited  admiration  and  respect 
for  themselves,  their  race,  and  their  denomination. 
The  government  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  other 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  most  respects, 
but  includes  special  difiFerences  of  its  own  origina- 
tion. The  corrected  returns  by  Dr.  Carroll  give 
the  membership  at  452,126. 

7.  The  Afrioan  Kethodlst  Spiaoopal  Zlon 
Church:  The  colored  people  of  the  City  of  New  York 
resented  caste  prejudice,  which  "  forbade  their  ta- 
king the  sacrament  until  white  members  were  served." 
This,  and  the  desire  for  other  chitfch  privileges  de- 
nied them,  induced  them  to  organise  among  them- 
selves, which  they  did  in  1796,  and  in  the  year 
1800  they  built  a  churoh  and  called  it  "  Zion."  A 
contract  was  made  between  that  body  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that,  as  they  had  no  ordained  minis- 
ters of  their  own  race,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  provide  them.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment "  Zion  "  received  the  services  of  preachers 
of  that  church  for  '*  about  twenty  years."  In  the 
end,  a  minister,  who  had  been  sent  to  ''Zion 
Colored  Churoh,"  havmg  seceded  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chiu-ch,  the  trustees  of  "  Zion  "  in- 
vited him  to  finish  out  the  year,  and,  when  this  was 
done,  the  members  induced  him  to  ordain  as  elders 
three  of  their  brethren,  already  ordained  as  dea- 
cons. These  proceeded  to  ordain  others.  These 
elders,  following  the  example  of  Wesley,  ordained 
one  of  the  number  a  bbhop.  During  1820  churohes 
were  (»^nized  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. An  eight  years'  controversy  began  in  1848, 
which  finally  reached  the  civil  courts.  The  laity 
were  admitted  to  representation  in  the  annual  and 
general  conferences  in  1851,  and  by  1858  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  the  churoh  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
As  late  as  1865  the  churoh  had  but  92  ministers 
and  5,000  members;  but  between  1864  and  1876 
it  doubled  its  membership  more  than  five  times. 
This  body  eliminated  the  word  "  male  "  from  the 
discipline  so  that  the  sexes  are  equally  eligible  to 
all  positions,  lay  and  clerical.  In  1868  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  by  Gilbert  Haven  (q.v.) 
and  others  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Zion  Churoh 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Negotia- 
tions for  union  between  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Churoh  and  the  African  Methodist 
Churoh  have  also  proved  abortive.  In  1868  the 
episcopacy  was  made  technically  a  life  office;  never- 
theless the  bishop  was  to  be  elected  quadrennially; 
if  not  reelected,  he  was  considered  to  be  "  retired," 
but  could  retain  the  title  of  bishop.  This  rule,  in 
practise,  created  dissatisfaction,  and  in  1880  it  was 
enacted  that,  without  reelection,  the  bishop  should 
be  certain  of  tenure  during  good  behavior.  This 
church  early  espoused  education,  but  for  a  long 
while  its  enterprises  to  promote  it  were  unsuccess- 
ful; at  last,  however,  Livingstone  College  was 
firmly  established  imder  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Price,  whose  abilities  were  extraordinary. 
On  the  platform  and  in  conversation  he  was  irre- 
sistible; anywhere  in  England  or  America  he  could 
secure  money  for  the  institution,  which  became 
famous.  The  churoh  publishes  weekly  periodicals 
and  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  is  endeavoring  to  se- 
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cure  the  bett  modern  equipment  for  extension. 
Forajgn  mittdons  were  made  a  separate  department 
in  1884.    The  home  memberihip  (1909)  is  645,681. 

••  The  Colored  Xetbodiat  SpAaoopal  Ohnvoh: 
In  1866  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Gburch  South  authorised  the  bishops  to  oiganise 
its  colored  members  "  into  an  independent  eode- 
siastioal  body/'  if  it  should  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers desired  it  The  bishops  then  formed  a  nun^ 
her  of  annual  conferences,  consisting  whoUy  of 
colored  preachers.  These  requested  in  1870  the 
appointment  of  five  as  a  conunission  to  meet  five  of 
their  own  number  to  create  an  independent  chureh. 
The  convention  chose  as  the  name  of  the  body 
"  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Two 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  South 
presided  and  ordained  to  the  episcopacy  two  col- 
ored elders,  W.  U.  Miles  and  R.  H.  Vanderhoret, 
selected  by  the  eight  colored  conferences.  The 
total  value  of  chureh  property  then  made  over  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  South  to  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  was  $1,500,000. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
have  given  them  plots  of  ground  and  aided  them 
in  buikling  churehes.  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga., 
(with  an  enrdment  of  300  in  1007),  and  Lane  Col- 
lege, Jacksody  Tenn.,  are  carried  on  by  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  CThureh  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcc^  Chureh  South.  This  chureh 
took  over,  from  the  body  that  had  nourished  it,  the 
articles  of  religion  and  the  forms  of  government. 
Its  rules  will  not  allow  any  others  than  negroes  the 
privilege  of  membership.  At  the  outset  there  were 
but  little  more  than  60,000  members;  in  1909  it 
had  233,911,  shepherded  by  2,809  ministers  and 
housed  in  2,019  churches. 

9.  Xinor  Xethodist  Ohttrehee:  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
came  from  England.  It  has  three  annual  confer- 
ences subdivided  into  districts  and  maintaining 
itinerant  and  local  ministers  and  claas4eader8. 
They  are  slowly  growing,  having  had  4,764  com- 
municants in  1890  and  7,295  in  1909.  The  In- 
dependent Methodist  Churches  are  composed  of 
congregations  in  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Their  statistics  are  inaccessi- 
ble. The  Evangelist  Missionary  Church  comprises 
miniBters  and  members  in  Ohio,  who  in  1886  withr 
drew  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church.  They  have  now  about  5,000  members. 
They  have  one  bishop  and  profess  to  have  no  creed 
but  the  Bible.  The  Hew  Congregational  Method- 
ists withdrew  in  1881  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureh  South  in  Georgia  on  account  of  alleged  ar- 
bitrary action.  Seven  years  later  a  number  of  its 
chiutshes  united  with  the  Congregationalists.  At 
the  present  time  they  report  1,782  members.  The 
Congregational  Methodists  (mginated  in  Georgia  in 
1852.  When  the  Congregational  body  began  to 
establish  congregations  in  the  South  after  the  war 
many  of  the  churches  and  ministers  that  oiganized 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church  went  over  to 
them.  In  doctrine,  the  Congregational  Method- 
ists agree  with  other  Methodist  bodies;  and  in  pol- 
ity they  are  not  strictly  Congregational.  Appeals 
foxn  the  decision  of  the  lower  church  may  be  taken 


to  a  district  conference,  thence  to  the  state  eoof e^ 
ence,  and  ultimately  to  the  general  oonfereius. 
This  diureh  has  15,529  members,  chiefly  in  ti^ 
southern  states.  The  African  Union  Methmfrg 
Prolastuit  Church  dates  from  1816»  and  diSen 
from  the  African  Methodist  E^isoopsd  Church  m 
opposing  itinerancy,  paid  ministers,  and  epiaeopacy. 
It  has  3,867  members  in  eight  states.  The  Umaa 
American  Methodist  episcopal  Choich  agrees  in  doc- 
trines and  usages  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  I: 
antedates  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  C^rareL 
being  organised  in  1813  in  Wilmington,  DeL,  is  di- 
vided into  conferences,  and  elects  its  bishop  for 
life.  In  1890  it  had  2,279  members,  and  now  re- 
ports 18,500.  The  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Chnxth  was 
organised  in  1869  in  Virginia.  It  was  reported  h 
1890  to  have  2,346  communicants,  and  at  the  e^ 
of  1909  reports  3,060. 

10.  In  Canada  and  the  ICaritims  Provincsi: 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Newfoundland  k 

1765  by  Lawrence  CoughUnd,  who  was  admitted 

as  a  traveling  preacher  by  John  Wesley  in  17SS. 

Coughland  preached  there  until  1773. 

1.  Bs«in-   his  work  being  strengthened  by  Iocs: 
aluffs.      preachers.    In  1785  Wesley  sent  Johs 
MoQeary  especially  to  that   coIodt. 
Methodism  came  into  being  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1779 
by  the  conversion  of  William  Black  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Weslejr's  sermons,  and  the  eCForts  d 
newly  arrived  Methodists.    Bhusk  in  17M,  aeekiDg 
for  reinforcements,  visited  the  conference  called  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  receive  Dr.  Colce  and  form  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    By  1791  the  work 
had  so  prospered  in  Nova  Scotia  as  to  demand  s 
district  with  Black  as  elder,  to  act  as  superintend- 
ent of  six  stations,  manned  by  as  many  preachers 
from  the  United  States.    Other  preaches  had  been 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  provinces.    Methodisa 
reached  New  Brunswick  by  way  of  Nova  Scotis 
and  the  United  States.    In  the  Province  of  Canada 
local  preachers  had  been  working  before  the  y&r 
1790,  but  to  William  Losee,  a  preacher  on  trial 
without  a  definite  appointment,  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  missionary  to  Canada.     His  ex- 
periment proving  successful,  the  next  year  he  was 
regularly  appointed.    By  1799  a  flourishing,  pie- 
siding  elder's  district  existed.    In  1810  the  Gen^ 
see  conference  was  organised,  and  preachers  in 
Canada  for  the  most  part  assumed  relations  with 
that  body.    Until  1812  they  had  been  associated 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh.    From  the 
beginning  there  had  been  steady  advance  till  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
but  during  that  conflict  the  members  were  dispersed, 
and  at  its  close  only  1,785  could  be  found.    The 
Methodists  of  Lower  Canada,  having  no  preacher 
competent  to  administer  the  ordinances,  applied  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  aid,  and  a  regular  minister  was 
sent  from  the  British  conference.    This  created 
confusion,   which  continued  till  1820,   when  the 
upper  province  was  allotted  to  the  American  preach- 
ers, and  the  lower  to  the  British.    In  1824  Method- 
ism in  Upper  Canada,  then  comprising  thirty-fiTe 
ministers  and  preachers  on  trial  and  6,150  mem- 
bers, was  organised  into  a  single  annual  confer- 
ence, and  during  the  next  four  years  increase  was 
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encouraging.  At  the  conference  of  1828  the  Meth- 
xlist  churches  located  in  Canada,  by  the  consent 
>f  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
ml  Church,  were  formed  into  an  independent  de- 
lomination,  and  William  Case  waa  appointed  its 
general  superintendent  until  the  ensuing  annual 
conference.  That  conference  was  visited  by  Bishop 
^[edding,  imder  whose  counsel  the  organization 
-vas  perfected. 

In  1833  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Can- 
ida  had  three  annual  conferences,  197  effective 
iiinisters,  25,000  members,  and  a  polity  practically 

the  same  as  that  of  the  Methodist 

2.  Divisioii  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

md  Denom-  In  that  year  it  unified  with  the  British 

inations.    conference,    changing    its   name   and 

form  of  government.  When  the  con- 
erenoe  agreed  to  this  union  it  did  so  without  for- 
nal  consultation  with  the  laity.  The  majority 
>oth  of  ministers  and  la3rmen  acquiesced,  but  cei^ 
ain  dissentients  declared  that,  as  it  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  societies,  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
jonal,  and  that  it  infringed  upon  the  agreement 
nade  between  the  church  in  Canada  and  the  Meth- 
xlist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  These 
)rganized  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
[Canada,  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  membei^ 
ship,  declining  to  affiliate  with  the  British  confer- 
mce,  associating  with  them.  Being  without  schools, 
mrsonages,  and  churches,  they  began  litigation  to 
«cure  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  property.  The  lower 
x>urts  decided  in  their  favor,  but  on  appeal  the 
ligher  court  recogniased  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
>f  Canada  as  the  rightful  owners.  After  this  que»- 
ion  was  settled  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
)f  Canada  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity,  and 
he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  thrown  wholly  on 
ts  own  resources,  made  every  sacrifice  in  order  to 
lucceed.  Four  Primitive  Methodist  ministers  had 
>een  sent  in  1829  from  England  because  of  the 
lumber  of  that  sect  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later  the  Hull  circuit  in  England  de- 
eded to  take  the  Canadian  societies  under  its  im- 
nediate  charge.  A  general  missionary  committee 
vas  formed  by  the  home  church  and  imder  its  man- 
Lgement  the  increase  of  members  was  such  that  in 
.854  the  Canadian  annual  conference  of  Primitive 
^iethodists  was  established.  In  1831  the  Bible 
])hristians  sent  two  missionaries  to  the  British  do- 
ninions  in  America,  one  to  West  Canada  and  the 
>ther  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1855  the  so- 
ciety was  strong,  and  held  its  first  conference  in 
Columbus.  It  then  had  51  churches,  21  regular 
>reachers  and  many  lay  helpers,  and  2,200  members. 
Ten  years  afterward  the  union  with  it  of  the  Prince 
j^dward  Island  churches,  together  with  local  growth, 
aised  its  membership  to  5,000.  The  Canadian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  formed  in  1829. 
t  was  founded  principally  by  Henry  Ryan  and 
ntroduced  lay  representation  in  all  its  courts, 
ilyan  died  in  1833,  but  the  little  church  struggled 
in,  and  in  1841  imited  with  the  Methodist  New 
k)nnection.  The  Methodist  New  Connection  of 
England,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  society, 
fitablished  a  mission  in  Canada  in  1837.  The  mis- 
ion,  enlarged  by  admitting  a  small  denomination,  | 
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assumed  the  title  "  Canadian  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection." In  1840  the  British  conference  "  with- 
drew from  its  cooperation  "  with  the  Canada  con- 
ference, which  acted  independently  for  seven  years, 
but  during  that  period  the  form  and  name  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  remained  unchanged. 
In  1847  the  imion  was  restored,  and  in  1854,  by 
special  arrangement,  the  Lower  Canada  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  missionary  districts,  both  of  which 
had  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Brit- 
ish Wesleyan  conference,  became  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  church  in  Canada.  In  1857  the' 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Bellville,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Bellville  Seminary;  three  years  later  it 
was  afiiliated  with  the  Toronto  University  as  Bell- 
ville College,  the  ladies'  department  taking  the 
designation  of  Alexandria  College,  and  later  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  institution  being  known  as 
Albert  University. 

For  years  a  yearning  existed  in  many  hearts  for 
oiganic  union  of  Methodist  bodies.  This  first  bore 
fruit  in  the  imion  of  the  Wesleyan 
8.  XTnl-  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  the  East- 
fioation.  em  British  American  conferences,  and 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church, 
proposed  in  1872,  and  consummated  in  Toronto  in 
1874,  the  muting  bodies  adopting  the  all-inclusive 
name  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  Its  first 
census  reported  1,031  ministers,  and  101,946  mem- 
bers, two  imiversities,  three  theological  schools,  and 
several  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Yet  some- 
thing still  greater  awaited  Canadian  Methodism. 
The  first  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism, 
which  convened  in  Wesley  Chapel,  London,  in  1881, 
gave  such  impulse  to  fraternity  as  to  extend  the 
horizon  till  glimpses  of  complete  Methodist  unity 
could  be  perceived  in  the  not  distant  future.  Can- 
ada was  the  first  to  know  its  visitation.  In  Bell- 
ville, in  1883,  was  accomplished  the  formal  and  ac- 
tual union  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  Church  of  Canada.  The  body  thus  formed 
was  in  the  possession  of  seven  colleges,  having  100 
professors  and  5,068  students.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  contributed  to  the  union  128,- 
337  members;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada,  25,678  members;  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, 8,000;  and  the  Bible  Christians,  6,800— a  simi 
total  of  168,815  members.  The  itinerant  general 
superintendents  hold  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years,  and  are  eligible  to  reelection.  The  annual 
conferences  are  composed  of  ministers  and  an  equal 
nimiber  of  laymen,  a  president  being  selected  from 
among  the  ministerial  members.  The  president  of 
the  annual  conference  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  in  which  he  may  be  stationed.  The  annual 
conference  elects  superintendents  for  each  district. 
There  are  now  six  departments  of  mission  work, 
home,  Indian,  French,  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
British  Colimibia,  and  foreign.  The  home  work 
embraces  needy  fields  in  the  dominion,  Newfoimd- 
land,  and  Bermuda.  These  include  more  than 
35,000  communicants.  The  French  missions  are 
in  Quebec    The  foreign  missioDs  are  in  China  and 
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Japan.  That  in  Japan  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
misiioDS  of  the  two  Episcopal  Methodist  Churches 
which  have  formed  the  Methodist  Church  of  Japan 
(ut  sup.,  I).  The  oonnectional  educational  institu- 
tions are:  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  the  genn 
of  which  was  planted  in  1837,  and  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1841;  Mount  Allison  College,  founded  in 
1840  at  SackviDe,  N.  B.;  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Montreal;  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg;  Al- 
bert College,  Bellville,  Ont.;  Ahna  College,  St. 
Thomas;  Methodist  College,  St.  Johns,  Ne^oimd- 
land;  Columbian  College,  New  Westminister,  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby, 
incorporated  in  1874;  and  the  Stanstead  Wesleyan 
College,  Stanstead,  Quebec,  established  in  1873. 
Long  is  the  list  of  able  and  devoted  men  who  have 
built  up  this  noble  structure.  Among  those  who 
have  finished  their  course  can  be  mentioned,  without 
exciting  jealousy,  Egerton  Ryerson  (q.v.),  the  re- 
nowned educator,  Geoige  Douglas,  whose  memory  is 
ever  green,  Samuel  S.  Nelles  (q.v.),  so  long  president 
of  Victoria  University,  and  William  Morley  Punshon 
(q.v.),  whose  preaching,  administration,  and  guid- 
ance promoted  every  interest  of  the  advancing 
church  and  country.  To-day  the  vastness  of  the 
territory  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  sug- 
gested by  the  names  of  its  conferences  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America:  Toronto,  London,  Hamil- 
ton, Bay  of  Quinte,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfound- 
land, Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
Distributed  over  this  inunense  area  are  its  2,476 
ministers  and  334,637  members. 

V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Methodism:  John 
Wesley  was  a  c\ergyina,n  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  societies  which  he  formed  were  organisations 
for  the  conversion  of  men  and  their  religious  de- 
velopment. He  aimed  to  retain  his 
I.  Doctrinal  converts  within  the  pale  of  that  great 
Basal,  national  chureh,  and  from  its  clergy- 
men the  majority  of  Methodists  re- 
ceived the  sacraments.  He  and  they  believed  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  universal  Christendom, 
as  contained  in  the  articles,  homilies,  and  ritual  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  Wesley,  certain 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  neglected  by 
the  clergy  or  robbed  of  their  true  proportion  and 
emphasis.  These  doctrines  were  by  him  consid- 
ered vital  to  the  spread  of  pure  Christianity.  Ao- 
cordingly  he  expounded  them  in  his  conferences, 
published  them  with  comments  in  the  Minutes  and 
preached  upon  them.  Also  he  found  it  necessary 
to  write  and  publish  sermons  upon  the  doctrines 
which  Methodism  emphasized;  for  his  preaching 
excited  vehement  opposition  from  uns3rmpathetio 
Anglican  clergymen,  and  from  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptist  ministers.  The  Baptists  dif- 
fered from  him  on  the  method  and  subjects  of  bap- 
tism and  its  relation  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  preserve  unity  of  belief  among  the 
preachere  and  members  of  his  societies,  he  prepared 
Notes  an  the  New  Testament,  wherein  are  dear  ex- 
planations of  the  pivotal  passages  upon  which  he 
based  the  views  he  so  firmly  believed  and  fervently 
preached.    To  render  impossible  the  preaching  ci 


heretical  doctrines  in  the  chills,  the  deeds  by 
which  they  were  held  contained  a  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  trustees  in  the  following  words:  "  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  persons  preach  no  other  doc- 
trine than  is  contained  in  Mr.  Wesley's  '  Nctes  on 
the  New  TesAament,*  and  four  volumes  of  'Ser- 
monsJ  "  The  same  provision  subsiBts  in  the  model 
deed  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  etc.)  in  the  following  words:  "  No 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  preach,  who  shall  maio- 
tain,  promulgate,  or  teach  any  Doctrine  or  Practise 
contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
Notes  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  Sermons,  commonly  reputed  to  be  writ- 
ten and  published  by  him." 

When  introducing  these  Sermons  to  the  public, 
Wesley  said, 

**  Tha  foUowinc  flormona  eontain  th«  sabsUnee  of  what  I 
hava  been  preaehinc  'or  eight  or  nine  yean  past.  Dnrina 
that  time,  I  have  frequently  spoken  in  public  on  erary  rab- 
jeot  in  the  enauina  ooUeetion,  and  I  am  not  ooofleioua  that 
there  is  any  one  point  of  doctrine,  on  inUch  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  public,  which  is  not  incidentally,  if  not 
professedly,  laid  before  every  CImstaan  reader.  Every  eeri- 
ous  man,  who  peruses  these,  will,  therefore,  see  in  the  clear- 
est manner  what  theee  doctrines  are,  whidi  I  embrace  and 
teach  as  the  essentials  of  true  religion." 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Wesley  made  these 
Sermons  so  large  and  vital  a  part  of  his  doctrinal 
standards.  Certain  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  these  Sermons,  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  recognize  fifty-three;  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureh  South  but  fifty-two,  and  certain  critics  but 
forty-three.  The  discrepancies  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance, as  aU  agree  on  the  smallest  number,  stated 
in  the  model  deed,  and  all  essential  truths  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  on  which  Methodism  depends 
are  discussed  in  the  f(Mrty-three,  and  nothing  addi- 
tional of  doctrinal  value  is  contained  in  the  nine  or 
ten  added  by  Wesley  after  he  had  made  the  othera 
a  standard. 

The  distinctive  doctrinal  features  of  Methodism 
are  suggested  by  the  titles  of  these  Sermons :  "  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,"  "The  Ahnost  Christian," 
"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  "  The  Way  to  the 
Kingdom,"  "  Salvation  by  Faith,"  "  Justification 
by  Faith,"  "  The  Righteousness  of  Faith,"  "  The 
First  Fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Bondage 
and  Adoption,"  "The  Master  of  the 
2.  Di».  New  Birth,"  "  The  Witness  of  our  own 
tinctive     Spirit,"  two  sermons  on  the  "Witness 

Doctrinal    of  the  Spirit,"  "  Sin  in  Believers,"  thir- 

Features.  teen  sermons  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "  The  Nature  of  Enthusiasm," 
'"  A  Caution  against  Bigotry,"  "  Christian  Perfec- 
tion," "  The  Judgment."  Incidental  to  the  direct 
exposition  of  these  topics  the  distinction  between 
Wesley's  Arminian  theology  and  that  of  Calvin  is 
pointed  out;  and  the  dangerous  license  of  Anti- 
nomianism  condemned.  Wesley  emphasised  fore- 
knowledge, but  opposed  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  reprobation  as  taught  by  Calvin.  Magnifying 
free  will  and  resultant  responsibility,  he  acknowl- 
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edged  natural  depravity,  yet  held  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  counteracts  its  effects  that  every  man  is 
capable  of  surrendering  himself  to  him  through 
Christ  by  faith.  He  taught  Christian  perfection 
as  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation;  and 
that  it  is  subsequent  to  regeneration,  so  that,  while 
believers  may  grow  in  grace  daily,  perfection  is 
reached  by  faith.  By  subtle  distinctions  he  met 
successfully  the  current  attacks  upon  his  view. 
Upon  this  subject  his  writings  were  volmninous, 
and  have  occasioned  controversy  within  as  well  as 
without  Methodist  circles. 

Until  1784  Methodism  in  America  was  imder  the 

control  of  Wesley;  it  was  in  fact  the  extension  of 

his  societies.    In  that  year  it  devolved 

3.  American  upon  him  to  superintend  its  transfor- 

Position.  mation  into  a  church.  Before  his  plan 
had  fully  matured  or  any  American 
had  anticipated  it,  the  American  conferences  asked, 
and  by  vote  answered,  a  peculiar  question. 

Q.  "  How  flhall  we  oonduot  ounelvw  toward  European 
preaefaen?  "  Axuwer:  "  If  they  are  reoonunended  by  Mr. 
Weeley,  will  be  subject  to  the  American  oonference,  preach 
the  doctrine  tauffht  in  the  four  Toliunei  of  Sermone,  and 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  ...  we  will  reoeiye  them; 
but  if  they  walk  contrary  to  the  above  directions,  no  ancient 
Tight  or  appointment  shall  prevent  their  beinc  excluded  from 
our  connection." 

Wesley  sent  to  America  a  series  of  articles  of 
religion,  selected  from  the  Thirty-nine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  were  adopted,  with 
slight  verbal  changes  and  minor  onussions:  "  Of 
Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "  Of  the  Word,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  made  very  Man,"  "  Of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,"  "  Of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
"  Of  the  Old  Testament,"  "  Of  Free  Will,"  "  Of  the 
Justification  of  Man,"  "  Of  Good  Works,"  "  Of 
Works  of  Supererogation,"  "  Of  Sin  after  Justifi- 
cation," "  Of  the  Church,"  "  Of  Purgatory,"  "  Of 
Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  tongue  as  the 
People  understand,"  "  Of  the  Sacraments,"  "  Of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  "  Of  both  Kinds,"  "  Of  the 
one  Oblation  of  Christ,  finished  upon  the  Cross," 
"  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers,"  "  Of  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  Churches,"  "  Of  Christian  Men's 
Goods  "  and  "  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath."  The 
following  were  retained  with  important  onussions: 
"  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Soiptures  for  Salva- 
tion," "  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin,"  "  Of  the  Chureh," 
and  "  Of  Baptism."  The  following  were  rejected: 
"  Of  the  Going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell,"  **  Of  the 
Three  Creeds,"  "Of  Works  before  Justification," 
"  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin,"  "  Of  Predestine 
tion  and  Election,"  "  Of  Obtaining  Eternal  Salva- 
tion only  by  the  Name  of  Christ,"  "  Of  the  Author 
ity  of  the  Chureh,"  "  Of  the  Authority  of  General 
Councils,"  "  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congrega- 
tion," "  Of  the  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers 
which  Hinders  not  the  efifect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment," "Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  Use  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per," '*  Of  Exconun\inicate  Persons,  how  they  are 
to  be  avoided,"  "  Of  the  HomiUes,"  "  Of  Conse- 
cration of  Bishops  and  Ministers,"  "  Of  the  Gvil 
Magistrates." 

A  comparison  between  the  English  Articles  as 
they  were  originally  and  as  they  were  transmitted 


to  the  American  conference  reveals  that  the  guid- 
ing purpose  of  Wesley,  in  altering  and  omitting, 
was  to  expurgate  the  leaven  of  ritual* 
4.  Purpose  ism,  Calvinism,  and  Romanism.  These 
and  Results,  articles,  however,  do  not  contain  spe- 
cial reference  to  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious doctrines  held  by  the  founder  of  Methodism 
and  by  the  churches  that  derived  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  example  from  those  whom  he  instructed. 
But  Wesley  knew  that  the  American  Methodists 
had  incorporated  in  their  standards  all  that  he  had 
imposed  upon  English  Methodism.  Episcopal 
Methodist  Churches,  including  the  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Church,  accepted  the  articles  sent  by  Wesley. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  is  in 
harmony  with  these  facts.  The  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  follows: 

**  The  General  Conference  ahall  not  revoke,  alter  or  change 
our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  establiah  any  new  standard  or 
rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present,  ezistins,  and  estab- 
lished standards  of  doctrine." 

The  unparalleled  unity  in  belief  among  the  vari- 
ous Methodist  bodies  is  the  fruit  of  Wesley's  method 
of  conserving  doctrines.  Had  he  expressed  them  in 
confessions  or  even  creeds,  they  would  have  been 
centers  of  controversy.  His  followers  in  every  land 
concur  with  the  Canadian  Methodist  theologian, 
Burwash: 

*'  It  is  to  the  spirit  and  type  of  this  preaching  that  our 
obligations  bind  us.  There  may  be  in  the  Notes  and  Ser- 
mons things  incidental,  accid«atal  and  personal,  to  which 
no  Methodist  minister  or  layman  would  feel  bound  to  pro- 
fess assent;  but  Methodism  demands  that  in  all  its  pulpite 
we  should  preach  this  Gospel  and  expound  the  word  of  Qod 
according  to  this  analogy  of  Faith." 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  signify  their  doctrines 
by  their  name.  In  Evangelical  spirit  they  are  sim- 
ilar, but  in  the  doctrines  on  which  Wesley  took  the 
Arminian  position  they  adhere  to  the  Calvinist 
standards.  J.  M.  Bucklbt. 

Bibxjoorapht:  The  fundamental  sources  are  the  Works  of 
John  Wesley,  the  best  ed.  for  this  purpose  being  that 
issued  as  standard  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York,  in  7  vols.,  including  in  ^toIs.  i.-ii.  his  Sermons,  in 
vols.  iiL-iv.  his  Journals,  and  in  vols,  v.-^vii.  his  miscel- 
laneous works;  his  BxpUmatory  NoleM  upon  the  New  Tm* 
tament,  issued  by  the  same  house  as  a  standard  (the  re- 
cently dectp^red  diaries  from  which  the  Journals  were 
written,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material, 
are  in  course  of  publication  in  London,  and  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  principal  repositories  for  Methodist  literature 
in  the  United  States);  the  Lives  and  other  literature  given 
under  Uie  articles  on  the  Wesleys  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
work;  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  various  Methodist 
bodies;  Uie  Joumolt  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South;  the  3f  inulst 
of  the  annual  confv^nces;  the  Proeeeitna*  of  the  Blcumeni- 
cal  Methodist  Conferences,  held  in  London,  1881,  Washing- 
ton, 1891,  and  London,  1901;  the  Reeorda  of  the  Centennial 
Convention  in  Baltimore,  1884;  the  year  Books  of  the  vari- 
ous bodies;  and  the  early  periodicals  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  text.  Consult  also  the  numerous  sketches  of 
Methodist  worthies  in  this  work,  and  the  literature  giveo 
there. 

Treatises  of  a  general  character  are:  A.  Stevens,  HiaL 
of  the  Rdiffioua  Movement  .  .  .  Called  Methoditm^  3  vols.. 
New  York,  1868-61 ;  H.  S.  Skeats.  HieL  of  the  Free  CAuirAet 
of  Snoland,  1688-1861,  London,  1869;  O.  Smith,  Hitt, 
of  WeeUyan  Methodiem,  3  vols.,  ib.  1805;  L.  S.  Jacoby. 
Oeeckiekte  dee  Meihodiemue,  eeiner  Entetehuno  und  iltie- 
hreitung,  2  vols.,  Bremen,  1870;  W.  H.  Daniels,  /Utie- 
trated  HieL  of  MeAodiem  in  Onat  Britain  and  America 
from  the  WeOetfe  to  the  Prteent  Time,  New  York,  1880; 
J.  Atkinson,  Cerdennial  HieL  of  American  Melhodiem^  ib. 
1884;    idem,  Beginninga  of  the  Wealeyan  Movement  m 
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Amtriea,  ib.  1896;  J.  W.  Lee,  N.  Luoeoek,  and  J.  H. 
Dixon,  lUuUrated  HuL  of  Methodiam,  St.  Louis.  1900; 
J.  F.  Hurst.  BHHaik  Methodism,  3  vols..  London.  1001;  W. 
J.  Townaend.  A  New  HiH.  cf  MeUunUsm,  2  vela.,  ib..  1901. 

Works  on  various  Methodist  bodies  are:  Q.  Smith, 
HuL  of  WeaUyan  MelhodiaU,  3  vols..  London.  1857-61; 
H.  Smith,  Sketchet  of  MetKodiat  New  Connexion  Mimaien, 
ib.  1893;  O.  Packer,  The  Cenlenary  qf  the  Melhodiat  New 
Connexion  1797-1807,  ib.  1897;  T.  Colhouer,  Sketehee  of 
the  Foundere  of  the  Melhodiet  Proieetant  Churdi  and  ite 
Bibliography,  PitUburs,  1880;  A.  H.  Bassett,  Coneiee 
HieL  of  ike  Methodiet  Proteetant  Churdt,  Baltimore.  1882; 
£.  J.  Drinkhouse,  Hiet,  of  Methodiet  Reform  and  the  Meth- 
odiet Proteetant  Church,  2  vols..  Baltimore.  1809;  £. 
Bowen.  HieL  of  the  Origin  of  the  Free  Methodiet  Church, 
North  Chili,  New  York.  n.d.;  F.  W.  Bourne,  The  Bible 
Chrietiane:  Origin  and  Hietory,  London,  1905;  J.  Petty, 
HieL  of  the  PnmiHve  MethodiH  Connexion,  ib.  1861;  W. 
Williams,  Weleh  Calvinietie  Methodiem,  A  Hietorieal 
Sketch,  ib.  1884;  D.  Youn«.  The  Origin  and  HieL  <^  Meth- 
odiem in  Walee  and  the  Bordere,  ib.  1893;  J.  8.  MacGeaiy, 
SThe  Free  Methodiet  Church,  Chioafo,  1909. 

For  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  South 
consult:  HieL  of  the  (hganiaation  of  the  Meihodiet  Epie- 
copal  Churth  South.  Comprehending  all  the  Offtdal  Pro- 
ceedinge  of  the  Oeneral  Confereneee,  etc.,  Nashville,  1845; 
A.  Stevens,  Memoriale  of  the  InirodueHon  of  Meihodiem 
into  the  Baetem  Statee,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1848HS2;  idem, 
HieL  of  the  M.  E.  Churth  in  U,  S.  A.,  4  voU.,  New  York, 
1864;  idem,  Centenary  cf  American  MeAodiem,  ib.  1866; 
C.  Elliott,  Hietory  <4  Ihe  Great  Seceeeion  from  the  Method- 
iet Epieeopal  Churdi  in  the  year  184S,  Eventuating  in  the 
Organization  of  the  New  Church  Entitled  "  The  Methodiet 
Epieeopal  Church  South,"  Cincinnati,  1855;  J.  Lednum,  A 
Hietory  of  the  Riee  of  Methodiem  in  America.  Containing 
Sketthee  of  MeOutdiet  Uinerant  Prwuhere,  1796-85,  Phila- 
delphia, 1859;  N.  Bangs.  HieL  of  the  Methodiet  Epieeopal 
Churdi,  4  vols.,  New  York,  1860;  L.  C.  Matlack,  Anli- 
elavery  Struggle  and  Triumph  in  the  M.  B.  Churdi,  ib. 
1881;  H.  N.  McTyeire.  HieL  of  Methodiem,  NashviUe^ 
1886;  J.  Q.  Jones.  A  Complete  HieL  of  Methodiem  ae  Con- 
nected trith  the  Mieeieeippi  Conference  of  the  Methodiet 
Epieeopal  Chwn^  South,  Vol.  i.,  1799-1817,  Nashville, 
1887;  Q.  Alexander,  in  American  Hietory  Seriee,  vol.  xi.. 
New  York,  1894;  J.  M.  Buckley,  ia  American  Church  Hie- 
tory Seriee,  vol.  v..  New  York,  1897. 

For  Methodism  among  the  African  races  consult:  J.  B. 
Wakeley,  Loet  Chaptere  Recovered  from  the  Early  Hietory 
ef  African  Methodimn,  New  York,  1889;  L.  M.  Hagood, 
The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodiet  Epieeopal  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1890;  D.  A.  Pttyne,  Hiet.  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Churth, 
NaahviUe,  1891;  J.  W.  Hood,  Ons  Hundred  Yeare  <4  ihe 
Afriean  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  New  York,  1895;  I.  L.  Butt. 
HieL  of  African  Methodiem  in  Virginia;  or,  four  Deeadee 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  Eastville,  Va.,  1906. 

Books  dealing  with  special  topics  are:  J.  Emory,  De- 
fenee  of  Our  Fathere,  New  York,  1827;  D.  W.  Clark,  Life 
and  Timee  of  Elijah  Hedding,  ib.  1855;  R.  Paine,  L4fe  of 
W.  McKendree,  2  vols..  NashviUe.  1869;  £.  H.  Myers, 
Deeeription  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1844-48:  eomprieing  a 
90  Yeare'  Hietory  of  the  Relatione  qf  the  two  Methodieme, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  1875;  T.  L.  Flood  and  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
Livee  of  Methodiet  Biehope,  New  York,  1882;  F.  A.  Arohi- 
bald,  MeAodiem  and  Literature,  Cincinnati,  1883;  A.  W. 
Cummings,  Early  Schoole  of  Methodiem,  New  York,  1886; 
W.  J.  Townsend,  The  Story  of  Methodiet  Union,  London, 
1906;  D.  B.  Bnunmitt,  Epworth  League  Methode,  Cincin- 
nati, 1906;  H.  K.  Carroll,  Mieeionary  Growth  of  the  M.S. 
Church,  Cincinnati.  1907;  J.  Telfond.  WeOey'e  Veterane. 
Livee  of  Eady  Methodiet  Preaehere  told  by  Themedvea.  With 
AddUione  and  Annotationa,  London,  1909. 

On  Methodism  in  various  countries  consult:  Q.  H. 
Cornish,  Cyclopedia  ef  Methodiem  in  Canada,  Toronto, 
1881;  E.  Ryerson,  Canadian  Methodiem;  ite  Epoche  and 
Charaeterietiee,  ib.  1882;  A.  Sutherland,  Methodiem  in 
Canada,  London,  1903;  J.  E.  Sandweon,  Firet  Century 
ef  Methodiem  in  Canada,  vol.  i.,  Toronto,  1908;  C.  H. 
Crookshank,  Hietory  of  Methodiem  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  Wee- 
tey  and  hie  Time,  vol.  U.,  The  MiddU  Age,  Belfast.  1885- 
1886;  E.  Thomas.  Irieh  Methodiet  Reminieeencea,  IxMidon, 
1889;  R.  C.  PhiUips,  Irieh  Methodiem,  ib.  1897;  H.  B. 
Foster,  Weeleyan  Methodiem  in  Jamaica,  ib.  1881;  J.  Col- 
well.  Ittuetrated  HieL  of  Methodiem  in  Auatralia,  New 
South  Walee,  and  Polyneeia,  Sydney,  1904;    H.  Adams, 


Methodiem  in  tho  Weet  Indiee,  London,  1908;  J.  M.  Erik- 
son.  Metodiemen  i  Sverige,  Stockholm.  1895;  J.  JQnj^t. 
Der  Methodiemue  in  DetUachland,  Giessen,  1906. 

On  the  polity,  constitution,  doctrines,  and  discipline  of 
Methodism  consult:  R.  Emory,  HieL  of  the  Diecipline  of 
the  M.  E.  Chunh,  New  York,  1843;  T.  E.  Bond,  The 
Economy  of  Methodiam  lUuatrated  and  Defended,  ib.  1852; 
T.  E.  Bond,  Economy  of  Methodiem,  ib.  1852;  E.  Grind- 
rod,  A  Compendium  of  the  Lawe  and  RegtUatione  of  Wee- 
leyan Methodiem,  London.  1858;  B.  Hawley,  Manual  of 
Methodiam;  or  the  Doctrinee,  Oeneral  Rulee  and  Ueagea 
of  the  Methodiet  Epieeopal  Church,  New  York,  1868;  J.  H. 
Rigg,  Connexumal  Economy  of  Weeleyan  Methodiem,  Lon- 
don, 1879;  idem.  Church  Organiaationa,  ib.  1896;  H.  W. 
Williams,  Conatiiution  and  Polity  of  Wedeyan  Methodiem, 
London,  1881;  S.  M.  Merrill,  A  Digeet  of  Methodiet  Lav; 
or,  Helpe  in  the  Adminietration  of  the  Diecipline  of  Oie 
M.  E.  Churdi,  Cincinnati,  1885;  D.  Sherman,  HieL  if  the 
Revieione  of  the  Diecipline  cftheM.E.  Church,  New  York. 
1890;  T.  B.  Neely,  Evolution  of  Epiecopaey  and  Organic 
Methodiem,  ib.  1888;  idem,  HieL  of  the  Origin  and  De- 
velopmerU  of  the  Governing  Conference  in  Methodiam,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1892;  B.  Gregory,  Side  Lighte  on  the  ConfUctm  of 
Methodiem,  1897-69,  London.  1898;  D.  J.  Waller.  C<m- 
etUution  and  Polity  of  the  Weeleyan  Methodiet  Church,  ib. 
1898;  W.  F.  Barclay,  Conetitution  of  Methodiet  Epieeopal 
Churchee  in  America,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1902;  G.  F.  Oliver, 
Our  Lay  Office  Bearere,  Cincinnati.  1902;  J.  J.  Tigert.  I>oo- 
trinee  of  M.  E.  Church  in  America,  ib.  1902;  idem,  Con^ 
etituHonal  HieL  of  American  Epieeopal  Methodiem,  Nash- 
ville. 1903;  Doctrinee  and  Diecipline  cftheM.E.  Chzweh 
South,  ed.  Alexander,  ib.  1906;  D.  A.  GoodseU,  J.  B. 
Hingeley  and  J.  M.  Buckley.  The  Doctrinee  and  Diecijdirte  of 
the  Methodiet  Epieeopal  Church,  Cincinnati,  1908;  H. 
Wheeler.  HieL  and  BxpoeUion  of  the  Twenty-five  Artidee 
of  Religion  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  New  York.  1908;  H.  T. 
Hudson,  Methodiet  Armor;  or,  A  Popular  Bxpoeition  of 
the  Dodbrinea,  Peculiar  Ueagee  and  Eceleeiaetieal  Ma^in- 
eryaftheM.E.  Chur^  South,  Nashville,  n.d. 

METHODIUS:  Greek  Church  Father  and  bishop 
of  Ol3anpuB,  in  Lycia;  probably  martyred  by  Maxi- 
minus,  311.  The  only  one  of  his  works  preserved 
entire  in  Greek  is  the  "  Symposium/'  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  forms  a  counterpart  to  Plato's  "  Sym- 
posium." Ten  maidens,  invited  to  the  **  garden  of 
virtue,"  are  the  speakers,  their  themes  being  the 
following:  (1)  the  praise  of  virginity  as  the  essence 
of  the  likeness  to  God   brotight   by 

Works.  Christ;  (2)  the  divine  ordinance  of 
marriage;  (3)  virginity  preferable  to 
the  married  state;  (4)  virginity  the  best  medica- 
ment to  immortality;  (5)  virginity  the  great  vow; 
(6)  virgins  keep  themselves  undefiled  for  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Logos;  (7)  they  are  equal  to  the 
martyrs  and  are  meant  by  Cant.  ii.  2,  iv.  9  sqq.,  vi. 
7  sqq.;  (8)  the  woman  of  Rev.  xiL  1  sqq.  is  the 
Church,  and  the  human  will  is  free;  (9)  with  her 
we  must  adorn  ourselves  for  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which  is  the  Resurrection;  (10)  perfect 
righteousness  (cf.  Judges  ix.  8  sqq.)  first  came  into 
the  world  through  Christ.  The  maidens  close  with 
a  hymn  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  The  De  Au- 
texusio  is  preserved  independently  in  Greek  only 
in  the  portion  i.-vii.  5,  but  considerable  fragments 
are  given  by  Eusebius,  but  under  the  name  of  Max- 
imus  (Prasparatio  evangeUca,  vii.  22;  Eng.  transl., 
ii.  366  sqq.,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903),  Photius  {Biblio- 
theca,  236),  the  Sacra  ParaUda;  while  it  is  fully  re- 
produced in  an  Old  Church  Slavic  translation  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  theme  is  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  arose  from  Satan's  disobedience  to  God.  In 
his  Peri  genStOn,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Photius  {BMiotheca,  235), 
Methodius  assails  Origen's  doctrine  of  an  eternal  ere- 
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tion  of  the  world.  The  same  opposition  is  main- 
adned  in  his  most  important  work  next  to  the 
Symposiimi/'  the  De  reaiarrectione,  in  which,  at 
^atara,  with  one  Theophilus  presiding,  the  physician 
Lglaophon  and  Proclus  plead  for  Origen  against 
i^ubvdius  (Methodius)  and  Memian.  As  the  angels 
»rove,  things  created  are  not  necessarily  mortal; 
,nd  since  the  soul  is  inmiortal,  while  only  the  dead 
an  rise,  the  body  becomes  mortal  that  the  sin  which 
L  wells  in  it  may  be  removed  by  death,  the  resur- 
ection  of  the  body  being  everywhere  taught  by  the 
>criptures.  The  work  is  extant  only  in  an  Old 
Church  Slavic  translation,  though  the  Greek  text 
>f  i.  20-ii.  8  is  given  by  Epiphanius  (Hear.,  Ixiv.  12 
;qq.),  and  fragments  are  found  in  Photius  (Btblio- 
hccGy  234),  the  Sacra  ParaUela,  the  Syriac  florilegia, 
he  Catena  of  Procopius,  Justinian  (Ad  Menam), 
ZEcumenius,  Eustratius,  and  others.  The  three  frag- 
ile nts  of  his  polemic  against  Porphyry  are  valuable 
'or  a  knowledge  of  Methodius'  theory  of  salvation; 
while  those  of  his  exegesis  of  Job  ix.,  xxv.,  xxvii.- 
xjcix.,  zxxviii.,  xl.,  are  important  for  his  doctrine  of 
^race.  Of  his  De  mariyribus  scant  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Theodoret  and  the  Sacra  ParaJr 
tela.  His  other  works  are  preserved  almost  exclu- 
sively in  abbreviated  Old  Church  Slavic  translations, 
such  as  that  **  On  Life  and  Reason  "  and  "  On  Foods 
and  the  Red  Heifer,''  the  latter  treating  also  of  the 
blessings  of  suffering,  true  purity,  and  the  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  "  To  Sistel- 
ius,  On  Leprosy  "  (a  few  fragments  also  in  manu- 
script in  Greek),  he  connects  the  legal  rules  for 
leprosy  with  Christian  penance;  and  in  his  "  On 
the  Horseleach  of  Proverbs,  and  *  The  Heavens  De- 
clare the  Glory  of  God  '"he  interprets  the  horse- 
leach as  the  serpent  of  lust.  His  treatises  ^'  On  the 
Body,"  and  De  Pythonysaa,  as  well  as  his  exegeses 
of  Genesis  and  Canticles,  and,  possibly,  a  dialogue 
Xenon,  are  lost;  while  the  orations  De  Symeone  et 
Anna  and  In  ramoe  palmarum,  like  the  Armenian 
fragments  in  the  In  ascenswnem  Domini  nostri  Je8u 
Christi,  are  spurious.  Nor  were  the  ReveUslionee, 
ascribed  to  him  imder  various  names  and  forming 
in  various  languages  one  of  the  favorite  books  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  written  by  him.  Their  origin 
doubtless  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  although 
they  appeared  in  Latin  translation  as  early  as  the 
century  following. 

Deeply  influenced  by  Flatonism  and  Stoicism, 
and  strongly  allegorical  in  interpretation,  Metho- 
dius is  at  once  an  advocate  of  early  Christian  reaUsm 
and  of  the  ascetic  and  contemplative 
Doctrine,  life.  The  main  points  of  his  constant 
opposition  to  Origen  have  already  been 
noted.  His  concept  of  God  was  characterissd  by 
the  attributes  of  non-becoming,  power,  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  need.  If  the  Father  is  the  essential 
principle  of  all  being,  the  Son  is  the  external  effect- 
ive force;  yet  Methodius  stresses  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son,  who  was  the  means  of  all  revelation  of 
salvation,  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  world 
was  created  for  the  microcosm  man,  whose  will  is 
absolutely  free,  and  who  is  progressively  taught  by 
God  to  conquer  the  devil.  The  Logos  necessarily 
became  incarnate  to  bring  man  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine,  and,  bringing ''  knowledge  of  the  Father 


of  aU,"  he  stripped  off  the  old  man,  which  he  re- 
placed "  with  Us  own  flesh."  This  is  done  through 
the  Church,  for  whom  the  Logos  left  the  Father  in 
heaven;  and  the  souls  betrothed  to  him  are  ''  helps 
meet  for  him,"  thus  realixing  the  ''  deep  sleep  "  of 
Adam  (Gen.  iii  21).  Nevertheless,  outward  mem- 
bership is  no  guaranty  of  salvation,  which  is  the 
work  of  grace  that  rewards  longing  with  fulfilment. 
Yet  even  the  Christian  does  not  entirely  extirpate 
sin  in  this  life,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  deeper 
recognition  of  the  divine  will  only  strengthen  the 
natural  good  in  him;  while  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  faithful,  transforming  them  into  Christs,  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  growth,  though  coming  to 
pass  on  principle  in  baptism.  The  cure  for  all  evils 
and  the  root  of  true  morality  is  the  spiritual  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  wisdom  blooming  in 
the  desert,  where  dwells  the  bride  of  the  Logos. 
The  progress  in  the  Christian  life  here  outlined, 
however,  finds  its  culmination,  as  implied  above, 
in  perfect  virginity  of  both  body  and  soul.  The 
ideal  of  Methodius  is  that  of  the  ascetic  sage.  In 
accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  more- 
over, Methodius  was  inclined  toward  a  moderate 
chiliasm,  holding  that  in  the  seventh  millenniimi 
the  faithful  would  celebrate  the  true  sabbaths  and 
the  real  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  Christ,  this  mil- 
lennium being  the  rest  preliminary  to  endless  eternity. 

(N.  BONWBTBCH.) 

For  Methodius  the  apostle  to  the  Slavs  see  Ctbil 

AND  Methodius. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  first  oomptota  ed.  of  the  "Banquet" 
was  by  Allatius,  Rome,  1656.  An  incomplete  ooUection 
of  the  works  was  made  by  F.  Combefis,  Paris,  1644.  en- 
larged, 1672.  The  works  are  also  in  A.  OaUandi,  BiJUio- 
theoa  veUrum  pairum,  iii.  670  sqq.,  Venice,  1767;  in  MPO, 
xviu.  27-408;  and  an  edition  is  by  A.  Jahn.  Halle,  1865. 
There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  with  introduction  in  ANF,  vi. 
307-402.  The  earlier  literature  on  the  subject  is  given 
▼ery  completely  in  ANF^  Bibliography,  pp.  75-76.  Con- 
sult: Jerome,  De  vir,  UL,  Ixxxiii.;  Socrates,  HiaL  eccL, 
vi.  13;  A.  Pankau,  Methodiiu,  Biaehetfvon  OlymptM,  Mains, 
1888;  N.  Bonwetsch.  Methoditu  van  Olympua,  Leipdo, 
1891;  idem.  Die  Theolooie  dee  Methoditu  van  Olympue, 
Berlin,  1903;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrolooie,  pp.  164  sqq., 
Fraibuig,  1894;  Ehrhaid,  Die  aUehrUaiehe  Litteratur 
und  ihre  Erfonchuno,  1884-1900,  pp.  363  sqq.,  ib.  1900; 
Hamack,  Litteratur,  i.  46&-478,  786,  929-930,  U.  2,  pp. 
147  sqq.,  150-151;  idem,  Daoma,  vols.  i.-v.  passim; 
KrOger,  HiMtory,  pp.  235-242;  BchafF,  Chriaiian  Church, 
ii.  309-312;  Ceillier,  Auteure  aaerie,  iii.  62-73;  DCB,  iiu 
909-011. 

MKTHURGEMAN  ("Interpreter"):  The  tiUe 
given  to  the  Palestinian  official  who  in  the  syna- 
gogue service  translated  into  the  vernacular  (Arsr 
maic)  the  lesson  read  in  Hebrew  from  the  law  verse 
by  verse,  and  the  lesson  read  from  the  prophets  three 
verses  at  a  time.  See  Stnagooux,  I. ;  and  Talmud. 

MBTROPHANES,  m^^tref'a-nts,  CRITOPULUS, 
crai'tep-u-lus:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  b.  at 
Berrhcea,  Macedonia,  probably  in  1589;  d.  at 
Alexandria,  probably  in  1639.  After  entering  a 
monastery  at  an  early  age  and  becoming  the  pro- 
tosyncellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  sent  to  England  by  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  and 
studied  at  Oxford  until  1623.  He  then  went  to 
Helmstedt,  and,  after  visiting  other  German  cities, 
was  an  associate  of  the  Reformed  at  Geneva  in 
1627.    In  1631  he  signed  himself  at  Alexandria  as 
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Metropolitan  of  Memphia  and  Egypt;  and  in  1637 
he  was  enthroned  as  patriarch,  signing  the  synod's 
condemnation  of  Lucar's  teachingw  in  1038. 

His  most  important  work  is  his  "  Confession  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church,"  writ- 
ten at  Hehnstedt  (given  in  full  by  J.  Michaelceseu, 
Die  BdeenfUmaBe  der  ffnechi9chr<)rienlal%$chen  Kirehe, 
Leipsic,  1904).  This  is  a  dear  presentation  of  Greek 
doctrine  and  worship  with  sharp  critidnn  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets.  Dividing  theology  into  "  simple  " 
and  "  economic,"  he  treats  under  the  former  head 
the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  showing  that 
each  of  the  Persons  sustains  a  definite  relation  to 
the  other  two,  and  defending  the  single  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  ''  economic  "  section 
he  seeks  to  show  that  man,  deprived  of  the  light  of 
the  Spirit  by  his  fall  (but  not  bereft  of  free  will), 
and  long  condemned  by  the  law,  could  best  be  rec- 
onciled with  God  only  through  the  Incarnation  in 
sinful  flesh,  mankind  both  being  reconciled  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  being  renewed  and  par- 
doned by  immediate  participation  in  the  Divine. 
He  cautiously  defines  the  Church  as  possessing  the 
marks  of  catholic  and  apostolic  holiness  and  doc- 
trine, though  making  little  mention  of  hierarchic 
oi^nisation.  The  sacraments  are  reduced  to  three : 
baptism,  representing  reconciliation  with  the  Father; 
the  Eucharist,  incorporation  with  the  Son;  and 
penance,  the  perseverance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  his  "  Panegyric  on  the  Incarnation  "  (ed.  G. 
Quecdus,  Altdorf ,  1626)  he  polemises  against  those 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  besides  treating 
of  redemption  and  emphasising  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ.  In  his  ''  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  ...  on 
Gal.  V.  16  "  (Nuremberg,  1626),  moreover,  he  ex- 
plains the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  in 
genuine  Greek  fashion,  as  that  between  body  and 
soul.  He  also  wrote  an  Epiahda  .  .  .  de  vocibua 
in  munoa  Uturgioa  GrcBcarum  untatiM  in  1626  (ed. 
J.  J.  Crudelius,  probably  in  1737),  as  well  as  letters, 
sermons,  the  polemic  Antipanoplia  against  the  Uni- 
ate  Rhodinus,  and  a  large  work  stUl  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  Cod.  Harl.  5059. 

Considered  by  some  a  Greek  Lutheran,  by  others 
a  Calvinist,  and  by  others  still  a  friend  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoUcB,  Metrophanes  seems  to  have  been  will- 
ing to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  powerful  without  re- 
gard to  creed.  Herein  may  lie  the  reason  why  he 
was  not  polemic  against  other  communions,  and 
waa  relatively  indifferent  to  his  own. 

(Philipp  Metkr.) 
BtvuGOBAPirr:  LiTes  hava  been  written  by  J.  A.  Dietel- 
m«ir,  Altdorf.  1760;  A.  C.  Demetraoopuloe.  Leipric,  1870; 
and  O.  O.  Maiarakio,  Cairo.  1884.  Consult  further: 
Fabridua-Harles,  BihlioUuea  Oraea,  xL  607  sqq.,  Ham- 
burg. 1808;  A.  H.  Hore.  SUfhtBen  Centurim  ef  tKs  OrtKo- 
dox  Ormk  Churth,  pp.  560-^61,  New  York,  1890;  KL, 
viii.  1444-id. 

METROPOLITAN:  The  title  of  the  bishop  of 
the  provincial  capital,  who  possesses  provincial  as 
opposed  to  merely  diocesan  rights,  including  juris- 
diction over  (neighboring)  suffragan  bishops.  See 
Archbishop;  Exarch;  Patriarch,  and  cf.  Bing- 
ham, Oriffine8,  II.,  xvi.,  where  synodal  and  other 
references  are  given. 


MBTROPOLITAN  CHURCH  ASSOCIATIOH.  Set 
M18CELLANSOU8  Reugious  Bodies^  18. 

USTZf  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  epMOopa; 
see  in  Lorraine,  f  otmded  according  to  unhistorkal 
tradition  by  disciples  of  the  aposUes,  probably  b 
fact  during  the  Roman  domination.  The  torn. 
known  as  Divodurum  when  it  was  the  old  espiul 
of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Mediomatrid,  survived  tb 
fall  of  the  empire  and  appears  under  the  name  of 
Mettis  in  the  Prankish  era  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  first  certain  occupant  of  the  aee  is  Heq)ena«. 
whose  name  is  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Clermont  in  535.  The  diocese  was  of  ctm- 
siderable  extent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  oontaised 
a  mixed  population,  though  more  Gennan  thas 
French.  (A.  Havck.)      , 

AngilramorEngelram  (bishop  768-791),  a  Bene-  I 
dictine,  was  arehieapdUinu8  to  Cfaarleaia^De  a&i 
apocrinariuB  under  Adrian  I.  From  823  to  855  the 
see  was  occupied  by  Drogo,  a  brother  of  Lous  I.  ' 
Bishop  Theodoric  L  of  Hamaland  (964-084),  one  oe 
the  most  influential  counselors  of  Otto  I.  axKi  Otto 
II.,  secured  from  the  latter  (977)  the  i™ng«iii.  and  tit> 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire  for  himself  and  his  siw- 
oessors.  With  the  next  bishop,  Adalbero  11.  of  Bar 
(984-1005),  a  son  of  Duke  Frederick  I.  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  begins  a  new  period  of  nearly  six  oec- 
turies,  during  which  the  see  is  no  longer  invdved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  court  and  develops  a  strong  ec- 
clesiastical life,  though  troubled  frequently  by  ccm- 
flicts  between  the  dtisens  of  Mets  and  the  bishc^ 
as  secular  lords.  With  the  election  of  Henry  II.  of 
Lorraine-Vaudemont  (1484-1505)  the  see  becaxne 
for  over  a  century  an  appanage  of  the  house  of  hot- 
raine — a  relation  which  help^  materially  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  peace  of 
(>ateau-Cambr6sia  (1559)  gave  the  king  of  France  & 
protectorate  over  his  "  allies  "  of  the  distiicta  of 
Mets,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  without  altering  their 
f imdamental  relations  to  the  empire.  Charles  IX. 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
Henry  IV.  permitted  it  to  be  practised  in  1592  and 
1597,  and  this  liberty  continued  until  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  after  Mets  had 
become  part  of  France  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648).  The  last  prince-bishop,  Loui^Joseph  de 
Montmorency-Laval  (1761-1802),  was  driven  out 
by  the  Revolution,  and  even  the  "  constitutional 
bishop  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle,"  Niodas 
Frandn,  was  imprisoned  in  1793,  while  the  cathe- 
dral was  turned  into  a  Temple  of  Reason  and  aO 
church  property  confiscated.  By  the  Concordat 
of  1801  the  bishopric  was  restored  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  archbishop  of  Besan^n,  although  with 
somewhat  altered  limits,  which  were  reduced  to 
about  one-third  of  the  former  extent  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.  with  Rome  (1817-21).  When 
Lorraine  was  annexed  to  Germany  in  1871,  the  dio- 
cese was  removed  by  Pius  IX.  from  the  metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction  of  Besangon  and  made  inomediatehr 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  with  a  further  readjust- 
ment of  boimdaries. 

BiBLiooaAPRT:  Souroes  for  the  eariy  history  are  fcnxnd  ta 
MOH,  SeripL,  ii  (1829),  260-270.  it  (1841),  426  sqq.,  461 
aqq.,  668  aqq.,  696-700,  x  (1852),  631-672.  xii  (1S56\ 
450-479,  ziiL.  (1881).  903  eqq.    Coiwiilt:    Qaina»  Scrim 
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epiaeoporum,  pp.  292-203,  ■opptoment,  pp.  7S,  77;  J.  F. 
and  N.  TabouiUet,  HitL  ds  MaU,  6  vols.,  Mets,  1700-00; 
QaUia  CAmliafui,  xiii.  677-806.  087.  Park.  1786;  Qouet. 
HiML  eceUaioMtiquit  ds  la  prawnet  de  Trtvm,  2  vols..  Ver- 
dun, 1844-61;  Hauok,  KD,  vols.  L-iv.,  paarim;  Rettbeis. 
KD,  L  00  aqq.,  484  aqq. 

MBURBRy  mbi'rer,  MORTTZ :  Gennaii  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Pretzsch  (13  m.  8.w.  of  Wittenberg)  Aug.  3, 
1806;  d.  at  Callenberg,  near  Chemnitz,  May  10, 
1877.  He  studied  th^logy  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic  (1825-28),  and  then  spent  four  years  as 
private  tutor  in  the  house  of  H.  L.  Heubner,  su- 
perintendent at  Wittenbei^.  After  temporary  serv- 
ice in  a  Prussian  normal  school,  he  obtained  Us  first 
pastoral  appointment  at  Waldenburg  in  Saxony. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  Gallenberg, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  Itfe.  His  industrious 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  frequent  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  qmod,  and  in  the 
issue  of  churdi  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  larger  and  smaller  works,  mainly  on  the 
Reformation  era.  Among  these  are:  LtUhera  L^)en, 
au8  den  QudUn  en&hU  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845-16; 
Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1848);  Katharina  Luther 
(Dresden,  1854);  and  PhUipp  Melanchthon  (1860). 
In  connection  with  the  collective  work  entitled  AU- 
v&ier  der  hUheriKhen  Kirehe,  Meurer  contributed 
volumes  ii.-iv.,  including  the  biographies  of  Bugen- 
hagen,  Myconius,  and  Hauwmann.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  also  in  the  field  of  ecdesiastical 
art,  and  gladly  promoted  the  study  of  it.  Meurer 
set  forth  his  general  views  on  the  subject  in  two 
valuable  writings:  Der  AUarachmuckf  ein  Beitrag 
zur  ParamerUik  in  der  evangdiechen  Kirehe  (Leipsic, 
1867)  and  Der  Kirchenbau  vom  Standpunkt  und  nach 
dem  Brauche  der  hUheriechen  Kirehe  (1877). 

Theodor  Fickxr. 

MEXICO:  A  republic  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  America,  having  an  area  of  767,005  square 
miles.  Out  of  a  population  (1900)  of  13,600,000, 
about  2,500,000  were  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white 
race;  5,800,000  of  mixed  race;  and  5,200,000  of 
Indian  race.  Of  these  latter  about  1,300,000  are 
of  the  most  ignorant  savage  type,  knowing  practi- 
cally no  Spanish  and  having  not  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  civilisation.  Even  of  the  mixed  or  better 
class  of  Indian  races,  few  can  be  considered  civil- 
ized, so  that  the  Mexico  known  to  the  world  includes 
probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population.  Of  that  third  only  a  little  over  a  third 
(1,800,000)  could,  in  1895,  both  read  and  write, 
while  about  325,000  more  could  read  but  not  write. 
Since  then  the  proportion  has  undoubtedly  increased 
imder  the  free  and  compulsory  system  of  state  ed- 
ucation, assisted  by  beneficent  societies.  In  1904 
there  were  9,194  elementary,  36  secondary,  20  noi^ 
mal,  and  45  professional  schools,  with  18,310  teach- 
ers and  634,136  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also 
private  clerical  and  association  schools  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,281,  with  135,838  pupils. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards 
to  1810  the  country  was  absolutely  imder  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Spanish 
government.  Then  came  a  revolt,  headed  by  a 
priest,  and  in  1821  independence  of  Spain  was 
achieved;    the  Church,  however,  still  reijped  su- 


preme. In  1857  the  Liberal  party  drew  up  a  pro- 
gram of  religious  liberty,  which  was  not  carried  into 
effect  till  1867,  when  the  French  rule  of  Maximilian 
was  overthrown  and  Juares  established  the  present 
republic.  Roman  Catholic  religious  houses  were 
closed,  church  property  confiscated,  ecclesiastical 
buildings  assigned  for  the  use  of  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  etc.,  and  a  law  passed  forbidding  any 
ecclesiastical  body  to  acquire  landed  property.  The 
era  of  Protestant  influence  dates  from  the  entrance 
of  a  large  number  of  Bibles  carried  by  General 
Scott's  army  in  the  war  of  1846.  GraduaOy  little 
companies  were  formed  which  met  in  private  houses; 
these  received  help  from  Miss  Melinda  Rankin's 
school,  Gist  at  BrownsviUe,  Tex.,  and  then  at  Mon- 
terey, and  from  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  A 
number  of  similar  individual  enterprises  were  started, 
and  a  Baptist  Church  was  organised  in  Monterey  in 
1864.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new  republic 
Protestant  missionaries  went  into  the  coimtry  un- 
til at  least  seventeen  societies  are  represented  there. 
At  first  they  were  bitterly  opposed  not  merely  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities  but  by  the 
strongest  elements  among  the  Mexican  people. 
Gradually  this  opposition  has  weakened  until  the 
best  people  of  the  nation  and  even  of  the  Roman 
CSatholic  Church  to  a  certain  degree  manifest  their 
interest  in  and  approval  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Protestant  evangelists  and  in  the  Protestant  schools. 
The  latest  missionary  statistics  show  227  mission- 
aries, 491  native  workers,  133  schools  with  10,447 
pupils,  39,838  professing  Christians  connected  with 
the  mission  churches.  As  the  number  of  Protea- 
tants  reported  in  1895  was  about  40,000,  the  total 
number  must  on  this  basis  be  much  larger.  The 
Protestant  influence  is  augmented-  by  four  printing- 
presses  issuing  annually  a  great  amount  of  litera- 
ture; Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  exerting  a  mighty 
influence,  and  the  whole  tone  of  Mexican  life  is 
changing,  even  within  the  boimds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  more  than  12,000,000 
communicants  and  its  full  hierarchy. 

Edwin  Munbell  Bubs. 

Bibxjoorapht:  F.  H.  Vera,  CoUeoeum  de  doeumeiUM  tceU- 
tidttioM  de  Mexico,  3  vols.,  Amecameea,  1887;  ConeUw 
provitidal  Mexicano  IV^  1771,  Quer^taro,  1808;  Ada  «f 
deerela  coneilii  provineialia  Mexieani  ^inH,  1896,  Mexico, 
1899;  W.  Butler,  Mexico  in  Traneition,  New  York,  1802; 
C.  F.  Luznznis,  Awakening  oS  a  Nation;  Mexico  of  To- 
day, ib.  1808;  P.  P.  Martin.  Mea^oo  of  ih/e  tOOk  Cenhtry,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1007;  C.  R.  Enock,  Mexico;  ite  andent  and  mod' 
em  CtvUuaiion,  Hiet.,  and  poliUeal  Conditione,  ib.,  1000. 

METER,  FREDERICK  BROTHERTON:  Eng- 
lish Baptist;  b.  at  London  Apr.  8,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Brighton  College  and  Regent's  Park 
Baptist  College  (B.A.,  London  University,  1809), 
and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Pembroke  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  1870-72,  York,  in  1872- 
1874,  Victoria  Road  Church,  Leicester,  in  1874-78, 
Melbourne  Hall,  Leicester,  in  1878-88,  Regent's 
Park  Chapel,  London,  in  1888-92,  and  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  in  1892-96. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Free 
Churches  1904-05.  Since  that  time,  as  general 
evangelist  of  the  Federation  of  Free  Churches,  he 
has  conducted  miasioiusi  m  South  Africa  and  the  i$x 
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East,  returning  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  his  Power  (Ix>ndon,  1887) ; 
lerad  a  Prince  with  Ood  (1887);  Abraham;  or,  the 
Obedience  of  Faith  (1888);  Christian  Living  (1888); 
Present  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life  (1888);  Shepherd 
Psalm  (1889);  Joseph^  Beloved,  Hated,  Exalted 
(1890);  Tried  by  Fire  (1890);  Life  and  Light  of 
Men  (1891);  Moses,  the  Servant  of  God  (1892); 
Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise  (1893);  Way  into 
the  Holiest  (1893);  Jeremiah,  Priest  and  Prophet 
(1894);  PrayersforHeaH  and  Home  ilS94);  Christ 
in  Isaiah  (1895);  David,  Shepherd,  Psalmist,  King 
(1895);  Reveries  and  Realities  (ISm);  Through  Fire 
and  Flood  (1896);  Paul,  a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1897);  Saved  and  Kept  (1897);  Statutes  and  Songs 
(1897);  WarkrOrday  Sermons  (1897);  Blessed  are 
Ye  (1898);  Our  Daily  Homily  (5  vols.,  1898-99); 
Love  to  the  Uttermost  (1898);  Love,  Courtship,  Mar- 
riage (1899);  John  the  Baptist  (1900);  The  Prophet 
of  Hope  (1900);  The  SouVs  Ascent  (1901);  AH  of 
Life  (1903);  Jottings  and  Hints  for  Lay  Preachers 
(1903);  Religion  in  Homespun  (1903);  Some  Deeper 
Things  (1903);  Directory  of  a  Devout  Life  (1904); 
In  the  Beginning  God!  (1904);  EpisOe  to  the  Philips 
pians  (1905);  The  Soul's  Wrestle  with  Doubt  (1905) ; 
In  Defence  of  the  Faith  (1907);  The  Soul's  Pure 
Intention  (1907);  and  A  Winter  in  South  Africa 
(1908). 

MEYER,  maimer,  HEIRRICH  AUGUST  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gotha  Jan.  10, 
1800;  d.  at  Hanover  June  21,  1873.  He  received 
his  theological  training  at  Jena  (1818-20).  After 
teaching  for  a  time  in  a  private  school  at  Grone, 
near  GOttingen,  he  was  pastor  successively  at  Ost- 
hausen  (1822-26),  Meiningen  (1826-31),  and  Harste 
(1831-37).  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Hoya  as  su- 
perintendent and  pastor;  and  in  1841,  declining  a 
professorial  appointment  at  Giessen,  he  was  made 
consistorial  coimcilor,  superintendent,  and  pastor 
at  Neustadt,  Hanover.  Here  he  was  the  sole  pas- 
tor of  a  community  of  some  5,000,  and  to  his  three- 
fold task  was  added  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
his  labor  on  the  New  Testament.  After  1848  he 
restricted  himself  to  his  consistorial  and  exeget- 
ical  duties,  residing  at  Hanover.  In  1861  he  was 
created  a  councilor  of  the  supreme  consistory,  but 
in  1865  he  requested  and  obtained  honorable  re- 
tirement. He  regarded  his  Latin  edition  of  the 
Lutheran  symbolic  books  (G6ttingen,  1830)  as  an 
episode  in  his  life-work.  His  great  work  was  Das 
Neue  Testament  griechisch  nach  den  besten  HUlfS' 
mittdn  kritisch  revidiert  mit  einer  neuen  deutschen 
Uebersetzung  und  einem  krUischen  und  exegetischen 
Kommentar,  of  which  the  first  eleven  volumes  were 
prepared  by  himself  (Gdttingen,  1829-47;  text 
and  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  com- 
mentary on  Matthew-Philemon),  the  remaining 
volumes  being  necessarily  entrusted  to  yotmger  col- 
laborators, all  Meyer's  strength  being  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  new  editions  of  the  parts  already 
issued  by  him.  His  original  plan  had  been  to 
divide  the  work  into  three  parts:  text  and  trans- 
lation; commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts; 
commentary  on  the  other  books  and  a  handbook 


containing  isagogic  investigations,  the  history  of 
exegesis  (especially  from  the  Church  Fathers),  and 
his  own  methods.  He  likewise  planned  to  write  a 
system  of  Biblical  rationalism,  which  was  to  give  a 
simunary  of  exegetical  results.  His  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  (20  vob.,  Edinburgh,  1873-85; 
American  ed.,  New  York,  1884  sqq).  In  his  life- 
time he  employed  as  collaborators  J.  E.  Huther 
(the  Pastoral,  Petrine,  and  Johannine  Epistles, 
Jude  and  James;  Gdttingen,  1850-52),  G.  Lune- 
mann  (I  and  II  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  1850), 
and  F.  DOsterdieck  (Apocalypse,  1865).  Since  his 
death  later  editions  have  been  prepared  by  B. 
Weiss  (Matthew,  John,  Romans,  the  Pastoral  and 
Johannine  Epistles,  and  Hebrews;  7th  ed.,  G5t^ 
tingen,  1901-02),  B.  and  J.  Weiss  (Mark  and  Luke; 
9th  ed.,  1901),  H.  H.  Wendt  (Acts;  8th  ed.,  1899), 
C.  F.  G.  Heinrid  (I  and  II  Corinthians;  8th  ed., 
1896-1900),  F.  Sieffert  (Galatians;  9th  ed.,  1899), 
E.  Haupt  (Ephesians,  Phihppians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon;  8th  ed.,  1902),  W.  Bomemann  (I  and 
II  Thessalonians;  6th  ed.,  1894),  E.  Kuhl  (Petrine 
Epistles  and  Jude;  6th  ed.,  1897),  W.  Beyschlag 
(James;  6th  ed.,  1897),  and  W. Bousset  (Apocalypse; 
6th  ed.,  1906).  (F.  DOsteroieck.) 

Bibxjoorapht:    A.  H.  Newman,  in  BaptUt  Quarterly^  viii 
(1874).  438  sqq.;    H.  S.  Bumge,  in  Bibliotheea  Saana, 
(1876).  438  sqq. 


METER,    JOHANH    FRIEDRICH    VOH:    Ger- 

man  theologian,  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  at  Frank- 
fort Sept.  12,  1772;  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1849.  In  his 
earlier  youth  he  studied  classics,  drawing,  painting, 
and  music;  from  1789  he  studied  law  and  philology 
at  Gdttingen,  and  from  1793  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral science  at  Leipsic.  After  a  term  of  practise  at 
the  imperial  chamber  at  Wetzlar,  he  settled  down 
in  1802  in  his  native  city  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  appeals,  member  of  the  senate, 
and  mayor.  In  1816  he  became  president  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Frankfort.  The  first  period  of  his 
literary  activity  was  influenced  by  the  rationalism 
of  the  age,  seen  in  his  essays  in  Wieland's  Merkur, 
his  romance  Kallias,  and  his  epic  Tobias.  He  then 
began  serious  study  of  the  Bible,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  revelation  and  saw  in  redemption  the  cen- 
ter and  essence  of  Christianity;  all  this  without  con- 
temning science,  but  employing  it  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  (1807)  he  learned 
Hebrew,  making  use  of  old  and  new  translations  and 
commentaries.  His  comprehensive  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  archeology  and  jurisprudence, 
enabled  him  to  form  his  own  exegesis.  In  1812  he 
published  his  Bibddevtungen,  a  sharp  attack  upon 
the  theological  conceptions  of  the  time.  In  1819 
appeared  his  annotated  revision  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  had  a  wide  circulation 
(3d  ed.,  1855).  Meyer  was  not  only  a  theologian, 
but  also  a  mystic  and  theosophist,  and  emphasized 
theoeophy  in  the  third  period  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity. The  mechanical  conception  of  transcen- 
dental Bupematuralism  and  orthodoxy  satisfied 
him  as  little  as  rationalism.  Nature  and  the  Bible 
he  regarded  as  supplementary  documents,  the  key 
to  which  was  in  symbols — ^numbers  and  figures. 
He  was  intent  upon  fathoming  the  fimdamental 
sense  of  the  divine  Word  which  he  held  to  lie  be- 
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^ond  the  grammatical  sense.  Eschatological  and 
pocal3rptical  studies  had  great  attraction  for  him. 
*^roiii  this  period  originated  such  works  as  Schlit&- 
el  zur  OffenboTung  Johannis  von  einem  Kreuzritter 
1833)  and  Blicke  in  den  Spiegel  dee  prophetischen 
Vtfrtes  (1847).  Meyer's  predilection  for  symbol- 
sin  led  him  to  study  not  only  old-world  mysteries, 
►ut  also  the  higher  degrees  of  freemasonry.  Re- 
ults  of  this  are  his  works,  Das  Buck  J&siraf  die 
UesU,  kfMaliatische  Urkunde  der  Htbr&er  (1831); 
Tttr  Aegyptologie  (1840)  and  his  eleven  collections  of 
3UiUer/uT  hohere  Wahrheii  (1819  to  1832)  to  which 
le  added  Inbegriff  der  GlavbensUhre  (1832).  He 
vrote  also  some  poems  and  a  nimiber  of  criticisms 
or  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbucker,  1811-18. 

(G.  E.  STBITZt.) 
iiBLiooRAFHT:    There  is  a  biographical  introduction   to 
Aunoahl  aua  den  BlAttem  fUr  hdhere  Wahrheit,  pp.  v.-xl., 
Stutteart,  1863.    Consult  also  ADB,  xzi.  597. 

MEYFART  (MATFART),  JOHANN  MAT- 
rHAEUS:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
fena  Nov.  9,  1590;  d.  at  Erfurt  Jan.  26,  1642.  He 
ivas  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Walwinkel  in  the 
rhuringian  forest;  studied  at  Gotha,  Jena,  and 
Wittenberg.  In  1616  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as 
3rofessor  at  the  newly  foimded  Gymnasium  Casi- 
inirianum  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  strict 
discipline  in  morals,  and  in  1623  became  its  head. 
[n  1631  or  1633  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  Erfurt.  Of  his  Latin 
works,  some  are  dogmatic:  Prodromus  dueidarii 
Iheologici  sive  distinctionum  thedogicarum  centurim 
ducBy  ex  omnium  prope  theologorum,  qui  poet  exhUn- 
lam  A,  C,  floruerunt,  acriptis  coUectce,  etc.  (1620, 
unfinished);  others  are  polemic:  Qrawerue  conr 
tintuUua  (Coburg,  1623);  Anti-Becanua  sive  man- 
ualis  controversiarum  theol.,  a  Becano  coUedi,  Con- 
fiUatio  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1627)  and  Nodus  Gordius 
sophistarum  salutus  (Coburg,  1627),  an  original 
attempt  to  reconcile  Aristotle  and  Petrus 
Ramus.  But  his  independent  activity,  awak- 
eYied  by  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  history 
and  poetry  of  antiquity,  united  itself  with  a 
deep  longing  for  the  highest  ideals,  with  an  ex- 
perience of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  with  an  en- 
thusiastic absorption  in  subjective  experiences  of 
supernatural  perfection.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Meyfart  had  a  keen  eye  for  corruption  in  the 
Church,  for  the  dead  mechanicalism  of  traditional 
theology,  and  for  the  moral  defects  of  his  age.  This 
is  shown,  furthermore,  by  his  German  works,  which 
fall  into  two  groups,  speculative-eschatological  and 
practical-reformatory.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Tvba  novissima  (Cobui^,  1626),  four  sermons  on 
Death,  the  Last  Judgment,  Eternal  Life,  and  Dam- 
nation. There  followed  Von  dem  himmlischen  Je- 
rusalem  (2  vols.,  Coburg,  1627),  which  contained  his 
celebrated  hymn,  "Jerusalem,  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt"  (several  English  translations,  e.g.,  Miss 
Winkworth's  "  Jerusalem,  thou  city  fair  and  high  "); 
Das  hdUische  Sodoma  (2  vols.,  ib.  1630),  and  Das 
jungste  Oericht  (Nuremberg,  1632).  To  the  second 
group  belong  his  ChrisUiche  Erinnerung,  concern^ 
ing  witchcrj^t  (1636),  and  ChrisUiche  Erinnerung, 
concerning  the  German  imiversities  (1636),  a  stri- 
king description  of  life  among  theological  students. 


Meyfart  also  attempted  in  several  of  his  works  to 
reform  the  clergy,  the  church  service,  church  disci- 
pline and  service  of  prayer,  and  to  counteract  the 
ecclesiastical  dissensions  and  the  hatred  of  the  the- 
ologians. He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  precursors 
of  Spener,  a  learned  but  enthusiastic  mystic,  and 
yet  had  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the  deficiencies  of  his 
times.  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibuooraphy:  H.  Witten,  Memoria  theologorum  noairi 
atBctUi,  Franicfort,  1685;  G.  Ludewig.  Ekre  dea  Canmiriani 
academici,  U.  261-262,  Coburg,  1729;  A.  F.  W.  Fischer, 
Kirchenlieder-Lexicon,  vol.  ii.,  Gotha,  1879;  Julian,  Hym" 
nology,  pp.  732-733;  ADB,  xxi.  646. 

ME7RICK,  FREDERICK:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Ramsbury  (27  m.  w.  of  Reading),  Wiltshire, 
Jan.  28,  1827;  d.  at  Blickling  (13  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Norwich),  Noifolkshire,  Jan.  3,  1906.  He  .was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1847), 
where  he  was  fellow,  1847-60,  and  tutor,  1851- 
1859.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
1847-53;  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained 
priest  in  1852;  was  an  inspector  of  schools  1859- 
1868;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln 1868-85;  principal  of  Oodrington  College, 
Barbados,  1886-87;  rector  of  BlickUng,  Norfolk, 
from  1868  till  his  death,  and  also  non-resident 
canon  of  Lincoln  after  1869.  He  was  Whitehall 
preacher  in  1856-57  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1856,  1866,  and  1876.  He  took  an  active  part, 
in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and  attended  the 
Bonn  conference  of  1875.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Practical 
Working  of  the  Church  of  Spain  (London,  1851); 
Clerical  Tenure  of  Fellowships  (Oxford,  1854); 
Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (London,  1856);  The  Outcast  and  the  Poor  of 
London  (1858);  The  Wisdom  of  Piety  (1859);  Cor- 
respondence with  Old  Catholics  and  Orientals  (4 
series,  1877-78);  Is  Dogma  a  NeceseUyf  (1883); 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Holy 
Communion  Restated  (1885);  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, A,D,  697-1887  (1887);  The  History  of  the 
Church  in  Spain  (1892);  Scriptural  and  Catholic 
Truth  and  Worship  (1901);  Old  Anglicanism  and 
Modem  Rituali8m{l901);  Sunday  Observance  {1902); 
Appeal  to  the  Primitive  Centuries  (1904);  Appeal 
to  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1905); 
Memories  of  Life  at  Oxford  and  Elsewhere  (1905). 
He  contributed  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary  the 
parts  on  Obadiah  (London,  1876)  and  Ephesians 
(1880),  and  to  the  Pulpit  Commentary  the  sec- 
tions on  Leviticus  (1882)  and  Joshua  and  Judges 
(1895). 

MEZUZAH:  A  rectangular  piece  of  inscribed 
parchment  enclosed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  case  and 
attached  by  Jews  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right- 
hand  door  post  of  a  dwelling.^ /The  inscription  con- 
sists of  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21,  and  is  written  in 
twenty-two  lines  according  to  the  rules  made  for 
copying  the  Torah.  The  parchment  is  rolled 
with  the  writing  inside,  on  the  outside  at  the 
upper  end  the  divine  name  Shaddai  is  written, 
and  a  glass-covered  aperture  in  the  case  leaves 
this  visible.  The  Mezuzah  is  by  the  pious 
touched  with  the  hand  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
house^  and  a  short  prayer  is  recited  at  the  same 
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time.    The  practise  is  founded  on  the  injunction 

in  Deut.  vL  9. 

BnuooBAPKT:   DaMorins,  D*  HObua  Umiam,  In  B.  Ugo- 

ttniH,  Thmawna»  amtiqmiatim  murarwm,  toL  zzL,  84  Tolk, 

Vaoioa,  1744-eO;  JB,  Tiii.  A31-63X 

MEZZOPAim,  mef'so-fOn'tl,  GIU8BPPB  OAS- 
PARD:  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Bologna  Sept.  17, 
1774;  d.  m  Rome  Mar.  15,  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  of  his  native 
dty  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  He  held 
various  professorial  positions  in  the  Univenrity  of 
Bolqgna  until  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  Mai  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  1838  Gregory  XVI.  created  him  cardinal-priest. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  linguist  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  According  to  hiB  biog- 
rapher Russell  he  spoke  with  uncommon  fluency 
thirty-eight  languages;  less  perfectly,  eleven;  im- 
perfectly, seven;  and  could  read,  but  not  speak, 
twelve  others.  He  was  acquainted  besides  with 
at  least  fifty  dialects  of  those  languages. 
Bibuoobapht:  C.  W.  Runall,  lAf*  ni  Cardinal  UtaatfanH, 
London.  1868.  ef.  T.  Watto,  On  Dr,  AmmU'*  lAfa  oi  Car- 
dinal MmKfanH,  ib.  1860;  A.  ManATtt,  Baqmam  kuiofiqua 
mtr  Is  Cardinal  MstaafanH,  Pnris.  18M;  A.  BeUediefan, 
Oiuaeppa,  Cardinal  MtMwqfanH,  WOnburg,  1880. 

MXAiriy  GIROLAMO.    See  SoMAacBiAiiB. 

MICAH  (Hebr.  Miykayah,  "  Who  is  like  Tah- 
wehT  ") :  The  prophet  whose  book  is  sixth  among 
the  Minor  Prophets.  From  his  home  in  Moreshetb- 
gath  (i.  14)  be  is  called  the  Morasthite  (i.  1)  and  is 
so  distinguished  (e.g.,  Jer.  zxvi.  18)  from  other 
men  of  the  name,  notably  from  Micah,  son  of  Imlah 
(I  Kings  xxii.  8).  He  belonged  to  the  southern 
kingdom,  where  he  exercised  his  office  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18),  though  the  range  of  his  prophecies  covered 
Samaria.  The  superscription  (i.  1)  places  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahas,  and  Heseldah, 
all  kings  of  Judah.  This  fact  has  been  questioned, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  date  his  work  wholly  tmder 
Heseldah.  But  chaps.  i.-iii.  echo  the  period  of 
Ahas,  and  if  iv.  1-5  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  2-5)  is  original  with 
Micah,  he  may  be  placed  also  under  Jotham.  But 
his  greatest  activity  is  to  be  placed  under  Hese- 
kiah. 

Chap.  L  deals  with  the  imminent  judgment  of 
God  first  on  Israel  (Samaria)  and  then  on  Judah; 
chaps.  u.-iii.  lay  the  blame  upon  the  sins  of  the 
upper  classes,  including  the  false  prophets;  in  chaps, 
iv.-v.,  in  which  the  high  point  of  Micah's  oracles 
is  reached,  the  author  has  alternately  in  view  an 
immediate  and  a  remoter  future  of  Judah,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  wasted  by  Babylon  and  Assyria  and  then 
restored  (these  alternations  have  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  date  and  genuineness  of  the 
prophecies  here  collected);  chaps.  vi.-viL  start 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  since  in  them  the  guilt 
of  the  whole  people  is  discussed.  In  these  last 
ch^ters  the  literary  form  of  dialogue  appears,  in 
which  Yahweh,  the  people,  and  the  prophet  are  the 
speakers;  Yahweh  states  his  ground  of  action 
against  his  people  (vi.  1-5)  and  is  answered  with 
contrition  by  the  people  (vi.  6-7),  to  whom  the 
prophet  replies  (vi.  8);  Yahweh  denounces  the  sins 
of  the  capital  (vi.  9-16);  vii.  1-13  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween prophet  and  people;  viL  15  is  Yahw^'s  en- 


couragement continued  by  the  prt^bet  in  vem 
1^20. 

The  genuineness  of  parts  of  the  book  of  Mkat 
has  been  violently  assailed.    Thus  the  presence  oi 
ii.  12-13  has  beoi  justified  by  some  c»ily  as  the 
(quoted)  words  of  a  lying  prophet  like  the  one  im- 
plied in  verse  11,  in  which  case  a  connection  be- 
tween verses  11-12  is  made  by  supposing  a  sup- 
pressed "  saying  "  at  the  end  ci  verse  11.     But  it 
is  best  understood  as  a  genuine  promiae  of  resto- 
ration following  the  denunciation  which  had  just 
been  pronounced.    Stade  makes  iv.  1--4,  11-14,  t. 
1-3,  6-14  exilic  and  iv.  5-10,  v.  4-5  still  l&ter  inter- 
polations, and  sees  in  them  inconsistencies  and  de- 
ferences of  standpoint.    Ryssel  combats  this  viev. 
assigns  the  whole  to  Micah  or  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Heseldah,  and  regards  it  as  in  vital  connect  im 
with  chaps.  i.-iiL    The  difficulty  arose  in  the  meo- 
tion  of  Babjdon  as  the  place  of  exile  (iv.  10)  in  a 
time  when  Assyria  was  the  world  power  and  Ntne- 
veh  the  world  capital.    The  solution  is  to  be  fouad 
in  the  great  significance  and  importance  of  Babj- 
lon,  even  in  the  Assjrrian  pericxi,  as  the  historic 
seat  of  world  empire  (Gen.  x.  10-11)  and  eo  essen- 
tially and  tjrpically  antagonistic  to  the  city  of  God. 
Similarly,  from  the  time  of  Ewald,  the  genuineness 
of  ch^)8.  vi.-vii.  has  been  assailed.     ENvald  dated 
them  in  Manasseh's  time;   Wellhausen  and  Stade 
followed  him  in  so  dating  vi.  1-vii.  6,  putting  vil 
7-20  in  the  exile;   Comill  sees  in  vii.  7  aqq.  refer- 
ences to  the  second  temple;    and  other  schcJais 
take  positions  essentially  in  agreement  with  these. 
But  when  it  is  noted  that  in  vii.  7-20  the  exile  lies 
still  in  the  future  and  that  between  this  part  and 
chaps.  i.-v.  there  are  numerous  coincidenoes  and 
points  of  contact,  the  conclusion  will  follow  that 
this  part  has  the  same  author  as  the  ^^est  of  the 
book.    The  impression  the  book  makes  is  that  of 
a  unit,  with  fuller  reports  of  the  deliveranoes  in 
chaps.  i.-ii.,  more  conidensed  and  fragmentary  re- 
ports in  the  other  chapters. 

Chap.  vi.  has  a  spedal  interest  in  that  the  scheme 
of  history  which  it  assumes  as  that  known  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  that  found  in  Numbers 
and  Joshua,  showing  that  at  least  the  writing  of 
J  lay  before  the  prophet.  Another  pciat  of  inter- 
est in  this  chapter  has  to  do  with  Micah's  positios 
as  to  sacrifice  (vi.  6-8).  Some  have  inferred  that 
Micah  did  not  regard  sacrifice  as  denumded  by  the 
divine  law.  But  the  words  of  the  prophet  neces- 
sarily imply  sacrifice  as  a  legal  requirement,  whicfa 
is  met  by  the  people,  however,  in  a  formal  manner 
which  deprives  it  of  its  quality  as  a  God-pleasing 
service. 

The  language  is  purely  classical.  In  p<unt  of 
rhetorical  peculiarity,  Micah  stands  between  his 
contemporaries,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  but  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  the  former;  for  although,  like  the 
former,  he  is  abrupt,  abounding  in  sudden  and 
quick  changes,  in  depth  of  spirituality  he  is  the 
worthy  companion  of  Isaiah,  sharing  with  him  a 
minglhig  of  mildness  and  strength,  of  gentleness 
and  elevation,  together  with  great  vigor  and  an 
artistic  turn  of  expression.  (W.  VoLcxt.) 

Of  the  prophecies  placed  under  the  name  cf 
Micah  in  the  H Arew  text  it  ia  not  certain  that  any- 
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thing  except  chaps.  i.-iii.  proceed  from  Micah  the 
Morasthite.  These,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
ii.  12,  13,  which  have  no  obvious  relation  to  the 
context,  and  contain  an  indefinite  and  iinmotived 
promise  of  a  return  from  exile,  are  an  important 
supplement  to  the  genuine  discourses  of  Isa.  i.-v., 
and  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  bitter 
feeling  of  a  small  landholder  in  a  country  village 
arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes  by 
the  rapacious  nobles  and  office-holders  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  natural  climax  of  the  prophecy,  iii.  12,  is 
quoted  as  a  memorable  saying  a  century  later  (Jer. 
xxvi.  18). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  is 
apparently  composed  of  several  unclassified  dis- 
courses or  fragments  of  discourses  of  dates  later 
than  Micah.  Chap.  iv.  describes  a  great  deliver- 
ance and  restoration  of  Israel  after  it  has  been 
punished  for  its  sins  with  exile  and  disintegra- 
tion, and  chap.  v.  announces  the  deliverer  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  princely  house  of  David  and  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  and  pictures  the  results  of  the 
reclamation  as  a  triumph  over  the  national  enemies 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  idola- 
try. Tliese  two  chapters,  which  form  a  unit,  were 
presumably  written  under  the  influence  of  Isa.  vii. 
14  sqq.,  and  are  perhaps  exilic  (see  the  reference 
to  Babylon  in  iv.  10).  Chap.  vi.  1-vii.  6  was  com- 
posed by  a  great  prophet  living  in  Jerusalem,  pre- 
sumably in  the  earlier  days  of  Manasseh.  Of  chap, 
vii.  7-20  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  cento  of 
unconnected  fragments  which  give  no  clue  to  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  their  author  or  authors. 
They  are,  if  possible,  still  less  relevant  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Micah's  time  than  are  the  three  preceding 
chapters. 

For  the  reason  that  the  several  divisions  of  the 
book  differ  greatly  in  subject-matter,  style,  and  out- 
look, it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  in  any  terms 
that  will  apply  to  the  collection  as  a  whole.  Of 
most  significance  and  permanent  value  are  chaps, 
iii.  and  vi.,  the  latter  being  especially  memorable 
as  containing  the  classical  definition  of  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  (verse  8).  J.  F.  McCurdt. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  most  thorough  inTestigation  is  B. 
Rsrssel.  UtUerauchufigen  Ober  die  TextgestaU  und  die  Edit- 
heit  dee  Buehee  Mieha,  Leipsio,  1887.  Still  valuable  are 
the  older  oommentaries  by  E.  Poooek,  Oxford,  1677; 
C.  W.  Juati,  Leipsic,  1799,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  Lemgo. 
1800.  More  recent  works  are  by  C.  P.  Gaspari.  2  parte, 
ChrutianJa,  1851-62  (elaborate);  E.  B.  Pusey,  Oxford, 
1862;  C.  F.  Keil,  Eng.  tranal.,  Edinburgh,  1868;  T. 
Roorda,  Leyden,  1869;  L.  Reinke,  OieBsen,  1874;  P. 
Kleinert,  in  Lange,  Eng.  tranel..  New  York,  1875;  S. 
Clark,  in  Bible  Commentary,  London,  1876;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
in  CanOmdge  BMe,  Cambridge,  1887;  H.  J.  Elhorst,  Am- 
heim,  1891;  C.  Ton  Orelli,  Eng.  tranel..  The  TvaAve  Minor 
PropheU,  New  York.  1893;  J.  Wellhauaen,  Kleinen  Pro- 
pheten,  BerUn.  1893;  O.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve, 
in  Expoeiior'a  Commeniary,  London,  1896;  J.  T.  Beck, 
Oatersloh,  1898;  W.  Nowaek,  in  Handkommeniar,  06t- 
tingen,  1903;  M.  L.  Margolis,  Philadelphia,  1908-09. 

On  questions  of  introduction  consult:  B.  Stade,  in 
ZATW,  i  (1881),  161  sqq.;  W.  Nowaek,  m  ZATW,  iv 
(1884).  288-290;  J.  Taylor,  The  MaeeonUe  Text  and  the 
Ancient  Venione  of  ,  ,  ,  Micah,  London,  1891;  W.  H. 
Koeters,  in  ThT,  1893,  pp.  249  sqq.;  V.  Ermoni,  in  F. 
Vigouroux,  JMctionnaire  die  la  Bible,  part  xxv.,  pp.  1064- 
1067,  Paris,  1906;  Smith.  Prophete,  pp.  287  sqq.;  DB, 
iii.  858-360;  EB,  iii.  3067-74;  JE,  ym.  533-536;  the 
pertinent  sections  in  the  works  on  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,   particularly  those  by  Driver,  Comill, 


W.  Baudissin  {EinteihMg  in  die  BUchitr  dee  Alien  TeeSa- 
meniee,  Leipeie,  1901),  and  Wellhausen.  in  Bleek  {Bin^ 
leituno  in  dae  AUe  Teetament,  Berlin,  1886). 

MICHAEL:  One  of  the  four  (or  seven)  arch- 
angels of  Jewish  post-exilic  aogelolQgy.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1; 
Jude  0;  Rev.  xii.  7.  The  conception  in  Daniel  is 
that  of  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  (see  Anoel,  II., 
§§  1-2),  with  which  the  New-Testament  passages 
accord.  The  passage  in  Jude  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Ascension  of  Moses  (see  Pseudepigrapha,  Old 
Testament,  III.,  6).  In  the  pseudepigraphio  lit- 
erature Michael's  figure  looms  large,  and  he  often 
appears  as  the  first  of  the  archangels.  In  rabbinical 
writings  his  part  is  still  further  expanded.  From 
Judaism  he  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  all  Christians,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Roman  calendar  on  Sept.  29  (see 
Michaelmas),  and  in  the  Greek  on  Nov.  9.  Two 
military  orders  took  his  name — ^the  French  order 
founded  in  1469  by  Louis  XI.,  and  the  Bavarian 
order  founded  in  1721  by  Elector  Joseph  Clemens 
of  Cologne — as  did  a  number  of  congregations.  A 
song  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Michael  and  the 
good  angels  in  triumph  over  Lucifer  and  the  fallen 
angels  and  revealed  to  St.  Amadeus  is  given  in 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphua  Veteris  Te»- 
tamenti,  i.  26-27  (Hamburg,  1723),  and  a  partial 
translation  is  in  S.  Baring-Gould,  Legends  of  the 
PatriarchB  and  Prophets,  p.  16  (New  York,  1872). 
BiBLiooRAPirr:  A.  Kohut,  JUdiedie  Angeloloffie,  Leipsio^ 
1866:  W.  Lueken,  Michael,  Gdttingen,  1808;  F.  J.  Peters, 
8L  Michael  und  eeine  Venhrung,  Cologne,  1002;  A.  But- 
ler, lAvee  of  the  Fathere,  Martyre,  and  .  .  .  Sainte,  Sept 
20,  voL  iL,  London,  1860. 

MICHAEL,  SMIL  THEODOR  RICHARD:  Aus« 
trian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Reichenbach  (32  m. 
s.w.  of  Breslau),  Prussian  Silesia,  Sept.  20,  1852. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1874 
and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Innsbruck 
and  Breslau  (Ph.D.,  1884;  D.D.,  1888).  In  1888 
he  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  at  the 
former  institution,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  the  same  subject, 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in 
1895.  Since  1906  he  has  been  professor  of  Chri»- 
tian  art  at  Innsbruck.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  theological  periodicals,  he  has 
written  Saliwhene  und  seine  Chromk  (Innsbruck, 
1889);  Rankes  Weltgeschichte,  eine  kritische  Studie 
(Paderbom,  1890);  Ignaz  von  Di^inger  (Innsbruck, 
1892);  Oeschichie  des  deutachen  Volkes  (4  vols., 
Freibuig,  1897-1906);  and  Kriiik  und  AniiknHk 
in  Sachen  meiner  GeschuMe  des  deutschen  Volkes 
(2  parts,  1899-1902). 

MICHAELIS:  A  family  of  German  Lutheran  ex- 
egetes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

1.  Johann  Heinrich:  b.  at  Klettenberg  (20  m. 
8.W.  of  Blankenburg),  Brunswick,  July  26,  1668;  d. 
at  Halle  Mar.  10, 1738.  Educated  in  theclogy,  phi- 
losophy, and  orientalia  at  Frankfort-on-«^he-Oder, 
he  begkn  to  lecture  in  Halle  in  1698,  becoming  suc- 
cessively associate  professor  of  oriental  languages 
(1699),  full  professor  in  the  theological  faculty 
(1709),  and  senior  and  inspector  of  the  theological 
seminary   (1732).     He  was  important  primarily 
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as  representing  the  critical  school  in  the  midst 
of  Pietism,  then  centering  in  Halle.  He  was 
in  great  part  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  Colle- 
gium Orientale  Theologicimi  established  there  by 
A.  H.  Francke.  He  was  likewise  distinguished  for 
his  partial  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (Halle, 
1720),  based  on  five  Erfurt  manuscripts  and  nine- 
teen printed  editions,  the  variants  also  being  given. 
The  edition  was,  however,  too  hastily  done,  and 
proved  unreliable,  though  it  is  still  not  without 
value.  He  also  prepared  for  it  his  Uberiorea  an- 
noUUionea  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1720),  in  which  he  dili- 
gently consulted  the  earlier  versions.  Some  of  the 
exegetical  material  here  contained,  like  several  of 
his  dissertations  and  his  Sanderbarer  LebenfUavf 
P,  HeylingB  aua  Lubeck  und  deasen  Reise  nach  Ethi- 
opien  (HiJle,  1724),  b  still  noteworthy. 

2*  Christian  Benedikt  (nephew  of  the  preceding) : 
b.  at  Elrich  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Nordhausen)  Jan.  26, 
1680;  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  22,  1764.  He  was  educated 
at  Halle,  where  he  was  successively  associate  (1713- 
1714)  and  full  (1714-31)  professor  of  philosophy, 
professor  of  theology  (1731-38)  and  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages  (1738-64).  Besides  contrib- 
uting to  his  uncle's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament and  UberioTM  annotatianeSf  he  wrote  Di&- 
aeriatio  de  arUiguitatibua  CBconomtCB  patriarchalia 
(Halle,  1728)  and  Tradatua  crUicua  de  variia  leo- 
iionibua  Novi  Teatamenti  catUe  coUigendia  el  diiudi- 
candia  (1749),  in  addition  to  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  (with  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament 
in  Greek;  Halle,  1741),  baused  on  H.  Opitz's  edition 
of  1709. 

8.  Johann  David  (son  of  the  preceding):  b.  at 
Halle  Feb.  27,  1717;  d.  at  G6ttingen  Aug.  22,  1791. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Halle  and  travel- 
ing in  England  and  Holland  he  went  in  1745  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
(1746-60)  and  of  Oriental  languages  (1750-91). 
He  was  a  prolific  author,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
writing  the  entire  periodical  OrienUUiache  und  ea»- 
getiacha  BMioihek  (later  the  Netie  orientaliache  und 
exegetiache  BiUioihek;  35  parts,  Frankfort  and  Gdt- 
tingen,  1771-91).  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to 
give  to  the  cultured  public  the  results  of  scientific 
views  of  the  Bible  as  divorced  from  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions in  his  annotated  translation  of  the  Old 
(13  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1769-86)  and  New  (2  vols.,^ 
1790)  Testaments,  these  following  his  exegeses  of 
some  of  the  Messianic  psalms  (Frankfort,  1759), 
Ecclesiastes  (Bremen,  1762),  and  I  Maccabees 
(Frankfort,  1778).  He  gained  equal  favor,  though 
more  slowly,  with  his  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Tea- 
tamenl  (Gdttingen,  2d  ed.,  1788;  'Eng.  transl..  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  TeatamerUf  4  vols.,  Cambridgey 
1793-1801),  which  was  followed  by  the  less  popular 
and  uncompleted  Einleitung  in  daa  Alte  Testament  ^ 
(Hamburg,  1787). 

The  chief  services  of  Michaelis  were  rendered  in 
the  domain  of  Biblical  ancillary  sciences,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  Here  belongs 
his  Supplementa  ad  lexica  Hebraica  (6  vols.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1784-92),  in  which  he  sought  primarily  to 
free  Hebrew  lexicography  from  rabbinical  tradition 
and  to  operate  with  the  kindred  languages,  espe- 
cially Arabic.    At  the  same  time  he  carefully  studied 


the  early  versions,  and  such  was  his  attention  to 
the  Peshito  that  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  Syriac  philology.  Note  should  be  made 
here  of  his  Orammatica  Chaldaica  (Leipsic,  1771) 
and  Orammatica  Syriaca,  He  also  made  valuable 
contributions  to  Biblical  antiquities,  especially  in  his 
Moaaiachea  Recht  (6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1771-75; 
£ng.  transl.  by  A.  Smith,  Commentariea  on  the  Lawa 
of  Moaea,  4  vob.,  London,  1814),  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced the  view,  then  new,  that  the  Pentateuchal 
laws  were  a  product  of  the  statesmanship  of  Moses, 
who  aimed  at  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the 
heathen  [involving  denial  of  the  directly  divine 
character  and  universal  validity  of  the  laws],  thus 
judging  antiquity  by  the  standards  of  its  own  time, 
instead  of  by  the  criterion  of  the  Christian  Church; 
as  well  as  in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Ehegeaetzen 
Moaia  (Gdttingen,  1755).  His  geographical  and 
archeological  interests,  already  evinced  by  his  se- 
curing from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  the  sending  of 
an  expedition  to  Arabia  in  1761  (for  which  he  wrote 
his  Fragen  an  eine  GeaeUachaft  reiaender  Gelehrtcn, 
Frankfort,  1762),  found  expression  in  his  Spicilegium 
geographies  exterorum  (2  vob.,  Gdttingen,  1769-80) 
and  in  many  places  in  hjs  Syntagma  commentatumum 
(2  parts,  1759-67)  and  VermiachU  Schri/ten  (2  parts, 
Frankfort,  1766-69). 

Although  never  a  member  of  the  theological  fac- 
ulty, Michaelis  lectured  on  systematic,  dogmatic, 
and  moral  theology,  writing  in  these  departments 
his  Gedanken  aber  die  Lehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  von 
SUndeund  Genugihuung  (Bremen,  1748);  Compen- 
dium theologicB  dogmaticcB  (Gdttingen,  1760;  Ger- 
man ed.,  1787);  and  EnJtwurf  einer  typiachen 
Ootteagelehrtheit  (Gdttingen,  1753).  These  works, 
inferior  to  the  rest,  were  weakened  by  his  attempt 
not  to  break  with  external  orthodoxy,  though 
secretly  he  had  renounced  it,  thus  leading  him  to 
an  attitude  of  untenable  compromises.  At  the 
same  time,  this  position  gained  him  great  popu- 
larity with  both  pupils  and  the  Government,  be- 
sides winning  him  the  title  of  "  regent  of  Gdt- 
tingen "  and  the  posts  of  secretary,  director,  and 
editor  of  the  Gdttingen  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  however,  his  pres- 
tige  declined.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Biblioorapht:  1.  L.  Diestel.  OuAiehU  dea  A,  T.  in  der 
ehruUichen  Kirche,  pp.  416  sqq..  JeiiA,  1868.  3.  His 
Briefioechael,  ed.  Buh]e,  is  in  3  vols.,  Leipdo,  1704-96. 
aod  his  autobiography,  ed.  E.  R.  Hessenkamp.  appeared 
at  Rinteln,  1703.  Consult  further:  L.  Diestel,  ut  sup., 
pp.  683  sqq.,  683  sqq.,  746  sqq.;  R.  Smend,  Johann  David 
MiekaeliB,  Gdttingen.  1808;  and  especially  RoetJie.  Johann 
David  Michadis,  in  the  Feataekrift  der  OnUinoer  GtUhrUn 
GeaeUachaft,  Berlin,  1001. 

MICHAELMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  Sept.  29. 
not  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  also  in 
the  Greek  and  various  Protestant  churches  in  honor 
of  the  archangel  Michael  (q.v.),  not  with  reference 
to  any  particular  apparition  of  his,  but  generally 
cemmemorating  the  benefits  which  mankind  have 
received  from  the  angels.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Roman  in  origin,  and  it  is  very  old.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  celebration  was  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  three  special  apparitions  of  the  arch- 
angel, viz.,  May  8,  Sept.  6,  and  Get.  10.    Michael- 
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mas  is  also  known  as  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  the  Holy  Angels.  In  England  Michaelmas 
day  is  one  of  the  four  quarter-days,  on  which  rents 
are  paid,  burghal  councils  elected,  etc  Here,  and 
also  in  other  countries,  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  autiunn  term  at  schools  and  universities. 
Bibuographt:  A.  Butler,  Lives  of  eft«  Father*,  Martyn  and 

Other  Principal  Sainta,  on  Sept.  29;    J.  C.  W.  Augiuti. 

DenkwQrdi^keiten,  iii.  281  sqq.,  Leipnc,  1820;    A.  J.  Bin- 

terim,  DenktoHrdigkeiten,  v.,  i.,  pp.  465  sqq.,  Mains,  1829; 

DCA,  ii.  1177-79. 

MICHELET,  SIMOH  TEMSTRUP:  Norwegian 
theologian;  b.  at  Trondhjem  Feb.  8,  1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Christiania  (B.A., 
1881;  medalist,  1885;  candidate  in  theology,  1887) ; 
studied  at  German  universities,  particularly  at  Leip- 
sic,  for  several  years,  devoting  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  Semitic  languages,  and  the  Old 
Testament;  received  ordination  and  pastorates  at 
Trondhjem  and  Christiania,  1894-96;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Christiania,  1896.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
higher  criticism,  aiming  through  his  publications 
to  interest  not  merely  academic  circles,  but  also  the 
Norwegian  public.  In  his  dogmatics  he  has  been 
influenced  by  F.  Petersen  (q.v.),  and  in  his  exegesis 
by  Frants  Buhl  (q.v.).  He  has  argued  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  ancient  languages  in  the  curricula  of 
the  gymnasia,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  Norwegian 
student  world.  He  has  published  AmoSf  overaai  og 
fortolket  .  .  .  Med  en  udsigt  over  de  samtidige  tU- 
stande  i  Israel  (1893);  Dd  gamle  testamentes  8yn  paa 
synden  ( 1899) ;  Gamle  Helligdamme  %  nyt  Lya  ( 1902) ; 
and  Aandene  Tjenere,  ikke  Bogetavene  (1907),  on  the 
confessional  question.  John  O.  Evjen. 

MICHELIANS.    See   Hahn,   Johann   Michael. 

MICRONIUS,  MARTmUS  (Marten  de  Cleyne): 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  probably  at  Ghent  1522  or 
1523;  d.  at  Norden  (17  m.  n.  of  Emden)  Sept.  12, 
1559.  He  studied  at  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  early 
in  1550  went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Flemish 
congregation  there.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
(1553),  Mary  forbade  the  preaching  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  on  Sept.  17  Micronius  left  England.  He 
went  to  Denmark,  but  Lutheran  opposition  pre- 
vented him  from  the  peaceable  conduct  of  worship 
and  he  finally  reached  Emden.  Meanwhile  some 
of  the  London  exiles  had  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Mennonites  at  Wismar,  and  Micronius,  called 
from  Emden,  held  a  disputation  with  Menno  Simons 
(q.v.)  on  Feb.  6  and  15,  1554.  Lutheran  hostility 
now  drove  him  successively  from  Wismar,  Ltlbeck, 
and  Hamburg,  but  after  a  brief  period  of  repose  at 
Emden,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Norden, 
where  he  remained  imtil  his  death,  except  for  a 
short  visit  to  Frankfort  in  1555,  at  Lasco's  re- 
quest, to  organize  the  congregations  of  Dutch  exiles 
settled  there. 

Micronius  was  a  master  of  disputation.  His 
writings  show  him  to  have  been  somewhat  Nesto- 
rian  in  Christology  and  quite  Zwinglian  in  Eucha- 
ristic  doctrine,  but  universalistic  in  his  concept  of 
salvation.  He  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  teacher 
and  friend  BuUinger,  but  his  importance  lay  less  in 
his  theology  than  in  the  services  he  rendered  the 
religious  exiles  from  Holland.    His  chief  works 


were:  De  kleyne  Catechismua  oft  kinderleere  der 
DuyUcher  Ghemeynte  van  London  (ed.  1552  and 
often;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1552);  Een  corte  unr 
deraottckinge  dee  gheloqfa  (1553);  Een  doer  bemjs 
van  het  reckt  gebruyck  dee  NachtmacUa  Chriati  ende 
ijoat  men  van  de  miaa  hottden  aal  (Buyten,  London, 
1554);  and  Christlicke  Ordinancien,  etc.  (1554). 
Among  his  polemics  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Een 
VKterackHg  verhaal,  etc.  (Emden,  1556),  on  his  dispu- 
tations with  Menno  Simons;  Apologeticum  acriptum 
(3  parts,  1557),  against  Joachim  Westphal;  and 
Een  Apologie  of  verandtwoordinghe  (Emden,  1558), 
against  Menno  Simons.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.)  ' 

Bibuooxapht:  J.  H.  QerretBen,  Mienmiue,  Zijn  leven, 
tijn  geadirifien,  eijn  geeateeridUing,  Nijmegen,  1895  (of. 
8.  Cramer,  in  ThT,  1896,  pp.  304-317);  Meono  Simoiu, 
Opera  omnia  Theologica,  pp.  545-618,  Amsterdam,  1681. 

MIDDLETON,  CON  VERS:  English  controver- 
sialist and  author  of  the  famous  Life  of  Cicero;  b. 
at  York  Dec.  27,  1683;  d.  at  Hildersham  (8  m.  s.e. 
of  Cambridge)  July  28,  1750.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1702-03; 
M.A.,  1707;  D.D.,  1717).  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  was  for  a  short  time  curate  of 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge.  He  won  for  himself 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  caustic  attacks  on  Bentley, 
the  master  of  Trinity,  who,  in  spite  of  his  great 
scholarship,  was  very  unpopular  on  accoimt  of  his 
harsh  personalities.  In  one  of  those  (1720)  Middle- 
ton  assailed  Bentley's  proposal  to  issue  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  discovering  some  errors 
iu  the  advance  sheets,  and  to  this  attack  Bentley's 
retirement  from  that  field  has  been  wrongly  attrib- 
uted. Middleton  was  chosen  principal  librarian  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  1721.    See  Deism,  I.,  §  7. 

In  1724  he  visited  Rome,  and  later  wrote  A  Letter 
from  Rome,  ahowing  an  Exact  Conformity  between 
Popery  and  Paganism  (London,  1729,  republished 
1868),  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  Church  was  a  continuation  of 
the  heathenism  of  ancient  Rome.  Middleton's  con- 
troversies were  not  confined  to  Bentley,  but  ex- 
tended to  Daniel  Waterland,  Thomas  Sherlock,  and 
others.  He  assailed  the  medical  profession  in  his 
De  medicorum  apud  veterea  Romanoa  degentium  con- 
ditione  disaertatio  (Cambridge,  1726).  His  contro- 
versy with  Waterland  originated  with  the  latter's 
attack  upon  Middleton's  assertion  that  there  were 
'^  contradictions  in  the  evangelists  which  could  not 
be  reconciled,"  and  that  "  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  was  a  fable  or  allegory."  In  1741  he  pub- 
lished the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  Hiatory  of  the 
Life  of  Af .  Ttdliua  Cicero  (2  vols.,  London,  best  ed., 
ib.  1848),  written  after  the  labors  of  six  years, 
though  the  charge  is  made  that  it  is  plagiarized 
from  a  rare  book  by  William  Bellenden.  This  bi- 
ography has  been  condemned  as  being  too  partial, 
and  praising  as  "  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic  "  acts 
which  Cicero  himself  condemned.  In  his  Free  In- 
quiry into  the  Miraculoua  Powers  which  are  Sup- 
poaed  to  have  Subaiated  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  through  Several  Successive  Centuries 
(London,  1749),  he  denies  the  continuance  of  mirac- 
ulous powers  in  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age. 
He  attacked  Sherlock  in  An  Examination  of  the 
Lord-Biahop  of  London'a  Diacouraea  concerning  (he 
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Use  and  InUrU  of  Prophecy  (London,  1750).    His 
Miscellaneous  Tracts  (London,  1752)  collect  a  num- 
ber of  Middleton's  shorter  writings.    His  Miscel- 
laneous WorkSf  not  including  Cicero's  Life,  appeared 
4  vols.,  London,  1752,  5  vols.,  1755. 
Biblioorapht:    The  literature  under  Bemtlet,  Richard; 
Sherlock,   Thomas;    and  Waterland,  Daniez..    Con- 
sult also:    John  Niohob,  Literary  AnecdotM  cf  th*  18th 
Century,  v.  405-423.  9  vols..  London,  1812-15;    DNB, 
xxzvii.  343-^348. 

MIDDLETOH,  THOMAS  FANSHAW:  Church 
of  England  bishop  of  Calcutta;  b.  in  Kedleston  (4 
m.  n.w.  of  Derby)  Jan.  26, 1769;  d.  in  Calcutta  July 
8,  1822.  He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Cambridjge  (B.A.,  1792;  M.A.,  1795; 
D.D.,  1808);  was  appointed  curate  of  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire,  1792;  rector  of  Tansor,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1795;  of  Little  and  Castle  Bytham,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1802;  a  prebend  at  Lincoln,  1809;  vicar 
of  St.  Pancras,  London,  1811;  archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 1812;  and  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  1814.  At  Calcutta  he  founded  in  1820 
the  Bishops'  College,  for  the  training  of  mission- 
aries and  clergymen  for  Asia.  Dr.  Middleton  ia 
justly  famed  for  his  Doctrine  of  the  Oreek  Article 
applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the  New 
Testament  (London,  1808;  2d  ed.  by  Rev.  James 
Scholefield,  1828,  5th  ed.,  1855).  A  posthumous 
volume  of  Semums,  Charges,  etc.,  with  Memoir,  was 
issued  by  H.  K.  Bonney  (London,  1824). 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Mmnoir  in  his  Sermons,  ut  sup., 
consult:  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  Life  of  T.  F,  Middleton,  2  vols., 
London,  1831;  C.  M.  Yonse,  Pioneere  and  Foundert;  or, 
recent  Workere  in  the  Mieeion  Field,  ib.  1871;  DNB, 
zzzvii.  363^65. 

UDIAN:  The  name  of  a  people  or  stock  (not 
of  a  coimtry)  which  comes  into  especial  prominence 
in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.-viii.).  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  relations  between  them  and 
Israel  are  in  part  friendly,  though  more  often  they 
are  hostile.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  Midianites 
appear  as  ravaging  nomads  who  cross  the  Jordan 
from  the  east  and  seize  the  produce  and  cattle  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  seem  to  be  a  belated  part  of 
the  same  migration  as  that  to  which  the  Israelites 
belonged,  and  Judges  viii.  11  indicates  that  their 
home  was  the  desert.  The  narrative  in  chap.  viii. 
belongs  in  the  nuun  to  a  different  narrator  (J)  from 
that  in  vi.-vii.,  and  gives  a  slightly  different  view. 
When  Ex.  ii.  15  speaks  of  a  "  land  of  Midian,"  the 
reference  is  not  to  a  region  generally  so  named,  but 
to  a  dbtrict  named  after  a  definite  tribe  which  lived 
there.  From  Ex.  ii.-iv.  (and  perhaps  Num.  x.  29- 
32)  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  region  is  that  it 
was  east  of  E^gypt  and  south  of  the  Jordan.  Ptolemy 
(Geographike,  vi.  7),  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mastica,  136,  276)  knew  of  a  Madiama  or  Madiam, 
east  of  the  Red  Sea  and  south  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Arab  geographers  as 
Madyan,  identified  by  R.  F.  Burton  in  1878  with 
the  region  about  the  ruins  of  Magha'ir  shu'aib,  or 
"  caves  of  Jethro  " — a  region  called  by  its  present 
inhabitants  ard  madyan,  "  land  of  Midian,"  hav- 
ing its  northern  boimdary  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Elath  and  its  southern  near  the  coast  fortress  al- 
Muwelih.  This  modem  district  is  about  45  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  from  twenty-three  to 


thirty-four  miles  in  width.  There  are  still  traces 
of  mining  operations  for  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  rdation  of  friendship  between  the  two  peo- 
ples is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Moses,  who  fled 
to  the  coimtry  and  entered  the  family  of  "  Hobab 
son  of  Raguel  "  (Num.  x.  29,  cf.  Judges  iv.  11,  and 
"  Reuel "  Ex.  ii.  18)  or  Jethro  (Ex.  iii.l,  xviu.  1,  cf. 
"  Jether  ''  Ex.  iv.  18,  margin).  Hobab  is  called  a 
Kenite  in  Judges  iv.  11,  and  Stade  suspects  that 
the  Kenites  were  in  early  times  associated  with  the 
Midianites  (see  Cain,  Kenites).  Num.  x.  29-32 
suggests  not  a  settled  people  but  a  nomadic  tribe. 
Other  Old-Testament  passages  raise  the  question 
whether  settled,  semi-nomadic,  or  nomadic  peoples 
were  in  mind.  Gen.  (xxxvii.  28,  36)  implies  not  Be- 
douin but  a  settled  people  carrying  wares  to  the 
north  and  in  the  contrary  direction;  Isa.  Ix.  6  must 
refer  to  nomads;  Num.  xxii.,  xxv.  and  xxxi.  are  not 
clear  on  the  point,  though  Winckler,  relying  on  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  (cf.  I  Kings  xi.  14-22),  looks  on  these 
chapters  as  impljring  a  pre-Moabitic  and  abiding 
possession  of  the  region,  a  conclusion  not  wholly 
warranted  by  the  text.  The  narrative  in  Num.  xxxi. 
is  not  so  reliable  as  to  permit  from  the  mention  of 
"  kings  of  Midian  "  (verse  8)  the  deduction  that  the 
Midianites  were  a  settled  people. 

Genealogical  details  concerning  the  Midianites 
are  not  easy  to  .interpret,  partly  because  only  a  few 
names  are  given,  partly  because  the  nomadic  tribes 
were  so  mobile  that  the  same  names  appear  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea.  Gen.  xxv.  1-6  de- 
rives them  from  Keturah  and  gives  five  branches 
of  the  stock.  Of  these  Ephah  is  by  Delitssch  placed 
in  North  Arabia  as  known  to  Tiglath-Pileser  III. 
Knobel  equates  Epher  with  the  Ghifar  of  Moham- 
med's age,  who  tented  near  Medina.  For  the  time 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  Israel  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Aramaic  nomads.  With  Israel's 
regal  period  they  vanish  from  history;  the  Ishmael- 
ites  of  Judges  viii.  24  may  be  the  same  people  (see 
Ibhmael).  From  the  occurrence  of  Jether,  Jethro, 
and  Raguel  among  Hebrew  names,  a  coalescence 
with  the  Hebrews  has  been  suspected. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 
Biblioorapbt:  T.  Nfildeke,  Die  Anudakiter  und  .  •  .  «»- 
dere  NaehbarvOlker  der  leraeliten,  G«ttinsen.  1864;  R.  F. 
Burton,  The  Land  cf  Midian,  2  vols.,  London,  1878-79 
(contains  oolleotions  of  ancient  materials);  F.  Delitasch, 
Wo  lag  das  Paradieef  Leipsic,  1881;  E.  Glaser,  Skixze  der 
Oeechichte  und  Oeooraphie  Arahiene,  ii.  445  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1890;  H.  Winckler,  Oeechichte  leraele,  i.  47  sqq.  et  pae- 
stm,  Leipeie.  1805;  Schroder,  KAT,  1.  143,  145;  DB,  lii. 
365-366;  SB,  lit  3079-82;  JS,  viii.  547-548. 

HIDRASH. 

Meaning  and  Essence  of  Midrash  (S  1). 

Date  and  Structure  ({  2). 

Three  Tannaitic  Midrashim  (S  3). 

Genesis  Rabba,  Midrashim  on  Lamentatiooib  BBri|fta»  tad 

Tan^oma  ({  4). 
Homiletio  Midrashim  ({  5). 
Other  Execetical  Midrashhn  (S  6). 
Compilations  ({  7). 
Narrative,  Ethical,  and  Esoteric  Midrashim  (S  8). 

The  word  midrash  occurs  in  II  CJhron.  xiiL  22, 
xxiv.  27  (A.  V.  "  story,"  maigin  "  commentary," 
R.  V.  "  commentary  "),  but  the  meaning  in  both 
passages  is  doubtful.  In  post-Biblical  usage,  the 
verb  from  which  the  noun  is  derived  means  "  to 
examine,  to  elucidate,"  while  the  noun  expresses 
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"  interpretation/'  especially  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  then  comes  to  mean  the  haggadic 
(i.e.,  illustrative  and  practical)  or, 
X.  Mean-  sometimes,  the  halachie  (i.e.,  exeget- 
ing  and  ical)  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
Essence  of  ment,  especially  such  works  as  the 
Uidiash.  Mishna,T  osephta,  and  Talmud  (q.v.; 
cf.  W.  Bacher,  Die  OUeaU  Termi- 
nologie  der  jUduchen  Sckriftauslegung,  pp.  25  sqq., 
103  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1899).  The  period  of  the  king- 
dom in  Israel  was  followed  not  by  a  hierocracy  but 
by  a  rule  imder  the  Law  (nomocracy),  which  more 
and  more  controlled  the  common  external  life  and 
also  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel.  This  is  indicated  by 
Haggai  (ii.  10  sqq.),  who  makes  the  priests  the  rec- 
ognized teachers  of  the  law,  while  Ezra's  whole 
striving  was  to  bring  the  law  of  Moses  into  relation 
with  common  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions,  that  when  other  institu- 
tions were  lost  the  Jews  dung  fondly  to  the  written 
law,  their  only  possession  from  the  past*  Yet  this 
law  was  not  a  complete  code;  it  hanlly  suffioed  for 
the  period  immediately  following  the  exile,  still  less 
could  it  supply  the  need  when  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  national  life  had  bloomed.  It  had  to  be 
fitted  to  these  later  times  and  to  be  expanded,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  process  of  midrash.  The  name 
given  to  this  activity  was  halachie,  a  collection  of 
the  results  being  called  halakoth.  The  first  au- 
thoritative collection  of  this  material  is  that  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi,  another  is  the  Tosephta,  while  very 
early  halachie  material  is  found  in  the  Baraithoth, 
in  the  midrashim  Mekhilta,  Siphra,  Siphre,  etc. 
Since  the  Old  Testament  was  for  the  Jews  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  good,  beautiful,  and  worthful, 
it  followed  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  sufficient 
norm  for  all  purposes  of  life.  The  application  of 
this  norm  to  practical  purposes  was  brought  about 
through  midrash,  but  in  this  relation  it  was  usually 
called  haggada.  Haggada  sometimes  adheres  closely 
to  the  Scriptural  text,  sometimes  takes  it  as  a  start- 
ing-point for  varied  expositions,  which  latter  might 
be  given  in  the  synagogue  or  at  private  homes,  in 
public  observances  as  the  Sabbath  or  festival  occa- 
sions, or  at  important  events  of  public  or  private 
life.  (For  the  rules  of  halachie  and  haggadic  inter- 
pretation, consult  H.  L.  Strack,  EihIeUung  in  den 
Thcdmud,  VII.,  f  2,  Leipsic,  1900). 

In  spite  of  regulations  once  existent  against 
reducing  haggada  and  halacha  to  writing,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  this  material  did  exist  in 
written  form  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third 
century,  though  the  purely  haggadic  midrashim  now 
extant  date  from  a  later  time.  The  time  when  this 
reduction  to  writing  took  place  is  dif- 
2.  Date  and  ficult  to  ascertain  because  of  the  fre- 
Stnictiire.  quent  redactions  to  which  the  mate- 
rial at  hand  has  been  subjected  and 
because  the  text  has  not  been  carefully  transmitted, 
(cf .  L.  Zunz,  Die  gaUeediensUtchen  Vortrdgeder  Juden, 
Berlin,  1832).  Much  arduous  work  upon  the  man- 
uscripts is  necessary  before  a  history  of  midrashio 
literature  can  be  written.  The  most  productive 
midrashic  activity  dates  immediately  after  the  dose 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  ends  about  1040  A.D., 
being  supplanted  by  philosophical  studies.    Many 


midrashim  contain  consecutive  exposition  of  some 
book  of  the  Oki  Testament,  e.g..  Genesis  rabba; 
others  consist  of  homilies  based  either  on  the  cyde 
of  synagogue  readings  or  on  the  cycle  of  feasts. 
The  homilies  are  usually  the  development  of  a 
theme  on  the  basis  of  a  text  or  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  in  the  homiletic  midrashim  the  compilers  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  proems  of  various  kinds  to 
the  themes  (cf.  S.  Maybaum,  Die  dUesten  Phaeen  in 
der  Entwiekdung  der  judiechen  Predigt,  i.  14-27, 
Berlin,  1901).  Thus  it  is  reported  of  Rabbi  Meir 
that  his  lectures  were  composed  of  halachie,  hag- 
gadic, and  illustrative  materials,  and  of  Rabbi 
Thanchum  that  he  prefixed  to  a  halachie  lecture 
a  haggadic  introduction.  The  later  midrashim 
often  introduce  a  haggadic  lecture  by  discussion  of 
a  halachie  problem.  The  discussion  which  follows 
the  proem  is  usually  concerned  with  only  a  few 
verses,  is  often  concentrated  into  a  single  verse  or 
part  of  one,  for  the  rest  of  the  section  chosen  the 
exposition  being  rather  cursory  in  character. 

In  the  midrashim  Mekhilta  (on  Exodus),  Siphre 
(on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  Siphra  (on 
Leviticus)  two  tendencies  are  discerned,  that  of 
the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  that  of  the  school 
of  his  contemporary  and  opponent  Rabbi  Ishmael. 
The  second  is  easily  recognized  by  the 

3.  Three    learned  by  the  names  of  the  teachers 

Tamiaitic  which  are  given  and  also  by  certain 
Midxaahim.  technical  expressions  which  appear. 
Mekhilta  was  in  earlier  times  included 
under  the  term  Siphre;  it  treats  of  Ex.  xii.  1-xxiii. 
19,  xxxi.  12-17,  XXXV.  1-3.  Originally  this  was 
only  halachie  in  character,  the  more  strictly  exe- 
getical  material  being  of  later  date.  Many  traces 
indicate  that  it  covered  a  laiger  part  of  the  book 
than  the  material  which  has  survived.  Editions 
are:  Constantinople,  1515;  Venice,  1545;  Vienna, 
1865;  ib.  1870.  "Siphre"  (a  Tahnudic  plural 
meaning  ''  books  ")  was  originally  a  collective  dea- 
ignation  of  the  Tannaitic  midrashim  on  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy;  when  **  Mekhilta  " 
was  applied  to  the  midrash  on  Exodus,  "  Siphre  " 
was  applied  only  to  the  midrash  on  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy.  The  extant  Siphre  on  Numbers 
arose  in  the  school  of  Ishmael,  though  it  is  of  di- 
verse authorship;  the  haggadic  parts  on  Deutei^ 
onomy  also  are  ojf  that  school,  but  in  the  legal  poi^ 
tions  (on  chaps,  xii.-xxvi.)  it  suggests  the  school 
of  Akiba.  Editions  are:  Venice,  1545;  Vienna, 
1864  (part  1  only).  Siphra  ("  the  book  ")  is  halachie 
and  of  the  school  of  Akiba,  except  in  viii.  1-x.  8, 
xviii.  1-5,  xxvi.  3-46.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  instruction  began  not  with  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  third.  The  basis 
is  the  teaching  of  Rabbi  Judah,  a  pupil  of  Akiba; 
the  final  redactor  was  Chiyya  the  elder,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Judah  ha-Nasi.  The  midrash  of  Ishmael's 
school  is  used  only  indirectly  (cf.  Z.  Frankel,  Hodo- 
getica  in  Miechnam,  pp.  307-311,  Leipsic,  1859; 
D.  Hoffmann,  Zttr  Einleitung  in  die  halachischen 
Midraechitn,  Berlin,  1887).  Editions  of  Siphra  are: 
Venice,  1545,  1609-11;  Bucharest,  1860;  Vienna, 
1862;  Warsaw,  1866. 

Oenesie  rabba,  or  Bereskith  rabba,  the  larger  mid- 
nush  on  Genesis,  is  probably  so  called  in  disUnctioQ 
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from  a  smaller  and  shorter  midrash  based  upon 

Rabbi  Oshaya's  work.    The  term  rahba,  "  large," 

was  in  late  times  applied  to  the  most  common  hag- 

gadic  midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and 

4.  Genesis  even  to  that  on  the  Rolls.  This  mid- 
Rabba,      rash  on  Genesis  is  an  explanation  both 

Hidrashim  of  words  and  of  things,  taking  fully  the 

on  Lamen-  character  of  public  lectures.    Halachic 

tations,     exposition  is  rare  in  it.    The  range  of 

Pesikta,  and  interpretation  is  large;    the  basis  is 

Tanhuma.  traceable  to  Rabbi  Oshaya;  though 
the  artistic  working-out  of  the  plan  is 
later,  it  is  still  not  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
redaction  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  intrusions 
of  later  matter  occur.  From  xxxii.  4  on,  the  ma- 
terials have  the  stamp  of  the  later  haggada,  and  the 
later  manuscripts  add  many  detaib.  Apparently 
this  midrash  waa  never  fully  completed,  for  after 
xliv.  18  the  progress  is  no  longer  verse  by  verse; 
chap,  xlviii.  is  lacking  in  the  manuscripts,  and  chap, 
xlix.  in  the  codices  has  the  earmarks  of  a  late  re- 
cension. The  view  that  it  was  first  edited  as  a 
whole  between  650  and  750  a.d.  does  not  seem  well 
supported.  In  most  editions  this  midrash  is  in  100 
chapters;  the  manuscripts  vary  between  97  and 
101  chapters,  though  all  agree  in  their  limits  as  far 
aa  chap,  xcvi.,  beginning  with  Gen.  xlvii.  28.  The 
basis  of  the  chapter  division  is  not  consistent  or 
uniform.  Editions  are:  the  midrash  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Constantinople,  1512;  on  the  Rolls,  Pe- 
saro  (7),  1519,  Constantinople,  1520;  of  the  whole, 
Venice,  1545;  with  commentary  of  Issachar  Baer 
Kohen,  Cracow,  1587-88;  of  Samuel  Japheh  Ash- 
kenazi  on  Genesis,  Venice,  1597  sqq.,  on  Exodus, 
ib.  1657,  on  Leviticus,  Constantinople,  1648;  of 
David  Luria  and  Samuel  Straschun,  Vilna,  1843- 
1845.  Other  editions  are:  Berlin,  1866;  Vilna, 
1878.  The  midrash  on  Lamentations  (Midrash 
Eykah)  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Palestinian  origin. 
It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  proems  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  accompanied  by  lectures  on  that  book.  These 
lectures  are  the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  expo- 
sitions of  which  the  midrash  is  composed.  The  re- 
daction is  later  than  that  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
though  very  early  materiab  are  used.  The  expo- 
sition is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Genesis 
rabba — smooth  comment  ^ith  interspersed  hag- 
gadic  pieces  that  are  only  loosely  attached  to  their 
context.  The  redaction  is  prior  to  650  a.d.  An 
old  midrash  of  the  name  Pesikta  was  long  known 
through  citations.  Its  recovery  shows  that  it  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  homilies  delivered  on  specified 
festivals  or  Sabbaths,  and  that  it  was  composed  of 
two  collections,  one  beginning  with  New  Year's 
day,  the  other  with  Tammuz  17.  The  manuscripts 
show  considerable  variations  in  contents,  especially 
at  the  beginning.  The  question  of  the  date  depends 
upon  literary  relations — it  is  a  question  whether 
Pesikta  is  dependent  upon  Genesis  rabba  and  the 
midrash  on  Lamentations,  or  whether  it  is  older 
than  these.  In  the  first  case  its  date  would  be 
about  700  A.D.;  in  the  second  case  it  would  be  ear- 
lier than  this.  It  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form, 
but  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  has  re- 
ceived many  additions.    The  name  means  '^  sec- 


tion/' and  IB  derived  from  the  fact  that  each  chap- 
ter was  entitled  ''  Section  of  .  •  •".  It  was  edited 
by  S.  Buber  (Lyck,  1868),  but  unfortunately  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  Oxford  manuscript.  The  Mid- 
rash Ydamdenu  or  Tanhuma  covers  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch. Originally  it  contained  only  one  homily 
for  each  Sabbath  reading;  in  its  present  shape  each 
homily  has  a  halachic  exordium,  several  introduc- 
tions, exposition  of  the  first  verse  of  the  lesson, 
Messianic  conclusion.  This  formed  the  model  of 
many  collections.  Editions  are:  Constantinople, 
1520-22;  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1563;  Verona, 
1595;  with  conunentaries,  Vilna-Grodno,  1831; 
Stettin,  1864. 

The  Exodus  rabba  or  Shemoth  rabba  ia  in  fifty-two 
sections,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  are  continuous 
expositions  of  the  verses  in  each  Sabbath  lesson, 
while  the  rest  have  introductions  and  treatment  of 

the  first  verse  only.    This  indicates 

5.  Homiletic  that  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished, 

Hidrashim.  the  first  of  which  is  derived  from  an 

early  exegetical  midrash,  while  the 
second  is  dependent  upon  Tanhuma.  Its  date  is 
probably  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century.  Le- 
viticus rabba  or  Vayyikrarabba  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
seven  homilies  on  the  sections  appointed  for  fes- 
tival readings.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  seventh 
century.  Numeri  rabba  or  Bemidhbar  rabba  or  Be- 
midhbar  Sinai  rabba,  in  twenty-three  sections,  is  in 
two  very  dififerent  parts.  The  first  (sections  1- 
14,  about  one-third  of  the  whole)  is  a  late  haggadic 
exposition  of  Num.  i.-vii.,  of  which  Num.  i.-iv. 
are  expansions  of  Tan^iuma,  while  in  Num.  v.-vii. 
there  is  an  effort  to  discuss  the  entire  text  by  com- 
pilations from  halachic  and  haggadic  works.  This 
part  is  not  earUer  than  the  twelfth  century.  The 
second  part  is  essentially  Tan^iuma  to  the  eight 
sections  beginning  with  Niun.  viii.,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent introductory  formula.  The  nine  chief  sec- 
tions correspond  to  as  many  Sabbath  readings  in 
the  single-year  cycle;  but  thirty  homilies  are  dis- 
tinguishable. Deuteronomium  rabba  or  Debarim 
rabba  follows  generally  in  the  printed  editions  the 
single-year  cycle  in  eleven  sections.  But  in  fact 
there  are  twenty-seven  separate  homilies  which  are 
related  to  the  three-year  cycle  of  reading.  These 
homilies  begin  with  a  halachic  exordium,  then  one 
or  more  introductions  of  quite  independent  homi- 
letical  character,  exposition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Scripture  lesson,  and  a  hortatory  or  comforting 
conclusion.  The  time  of  compilation  of  this  mishna 
is  about  900  a.d.  The  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  later  centuries  often  refer  sections  of  this  col- 
lection to  Tanl^uma,  though  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  them  in  the  printed  text.  There  are 
in  this  mishna  only  three  homilies  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for  such  discourse.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  S.  Buber  (Vienna,  1885)  from  a  Munich 
manuscript.  Aggadath  Bereshith,  consisting  of 
homilies,  is  later  than  the  close  of  Genesis  rabba. 
A  late  edition  is  by  B.  Epstein  (Shitomir,  1899). 
Pesikta  rabbathi  is  a  collection  of  homilies  for  fes- 
tivals, and  is  not  earlier  than  850  a.d.,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  the  details  on  which  this  dating  de- 
pends are  glosses.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  at  least  four  authors.    A  critical  edi- 
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tion  is  by  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1880.  Pesikta 
hadatha,  "  New  Pesil^ta/'  is  a  briefer  midrash  for 
festivals. 

Lekc^  tob,  by  a  Bulgarian  author,  Tobia  ben 
Eliezer,  was  probably  written  in  1097  and  reedited 
by  the  author  in  1107.  It  deals  with  the  Penta- 
teuch and  with  the  Rolls,  and  is ''  half  commentary, 
half    haggada,    largely    from    early 

6.  Other  sources."  An  edition  appeared  at 
Exegetical  Vihia,  1880,  edited  by  A.  M.  Padua. 
M idxBshim.  Sekd  tob  was  composed  by  Menahem 
ben  Solomon  in  1139,  and  deals  with 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  Strictly,  this  work  does  not 
belong  to  the  Midrashim.  Bereshith  rabba  major 
is  often  assigned  to  Moses  of  Narbonne  (first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century),  who  is  asserted  to  have  com- 
piled commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books  (cf.  A. 
Epstein,  Moses  had-Dcarschan  aii8  Narbonne,  Vienna, 
1891).  Midrash  ShamueL  is  a  haggadie  explana- 
tion of  verses  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  collected 
from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Genesis  rabba,  Le- 
viticus rabba,  and  other  early  sources.  It  is  edited 
by  S.  Buber,  Cracow,  1893;  cf.  on  it  W.  Bacher  in 
Revue  des  Hudes  juives,  xxvi  (1893),  304-309.  Mid- 
rash Yonah  is  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  book 
of  Jonah,  based  on  the  Pirke  Eliezer  (printed  at 
Prague,  1695;  Altona,  c.  1770).  Midrash  TehUn 
Urn  (or  Shohar  tob),  on  the  Psalms,  is  composed  of 
two  very  different  parts,  divided  at  the  end  of  Ps. 
cxviii.;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  redactor,  and 
the  manuscripts  show  different  recensions.  It  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  long-continued  collection  of 
remarks,  homilies,  and  expositions  from  the  most 
varied  sources.  The  date  and  even  the  region  in 
which  it  was  made  are  not  decided.  In  printed 
form  it  is  often  found  with  the  midrash  to  Samuel 
and  to  Proverbs — so  the  editions  of  Venice,  1646; 
Prague,  1613;  Amsterdam,  1730.  It  was  issued 
separately  at  Lemberg,  1861;  Warsaw,  1873;  and 
by  S.  Buber,  Vikia,  1891.  Midrash  Meshaile,  on 
Proverbs,  was  first  cited  by  Rabbi  Hananel  (c. 
960  ^.D.),  and  uses  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (ed.  S. 
Buber,  Vilna,  1893).  Midrash  shir  hashirim,  on 
Canticles,  has  used  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  Pesit:ta,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  lost  sources. 
The  Midrash  Ruth,  in  eight  parts,  was  dted  by  Rabbi 
Rashi,  and  is  from  about  the  same  sources  as  that 
on  Canticles.  Midrash  KoheUth,  on  Ecdesiastes, 
is  in  three  parts,  and  is  discussed  by  L.  Grilnhut, 
Kritische  Untersuchung,  Frankfort,  1892.  Midrash 
Esther  (or  Haggadath  MegiUa)  is  in  six  parts,  each 
marked  with  an  introduction;  but  the  work  was 
evidently  not  completed  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author.  The  material  is  nearly  all  of  high 
antiquity,  taken  from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  Pir^ie  Elieser.  The 
midrash  is  of  Palestinian  origin.  Other  midrashim 
to  the  Rolls  are  three  on  Canticles,  ed.,  respectively, 
by  S.  Buber  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Schechter  (Cam- 
bridge; 1896),  and  L.  Granhut  (Jerusalem, 
1897).  S.  Buber  published  a  collection  of  hag- 
gadie conunentaries  on  Esther  (Vilna,  1886),  also 
Agadische  Abhandlungen  zum  Buche  Esther  (Cracow, 
1897). 

Yalkul  Shim'oni,  generally  cited  simply  as  Yal- 
kutf  is  a  compilation  from  more  than  fifty  sources, 
VII.— 24 


part  of  them  no  longer  extant,  which  cover  the  con- 
tents of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  it  is  divided  into  parar 
graphs.  Its  date  is  the  first  half  of 
7-  Com-  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  title 
pilations.  indicates  the  author  (Simeon),  to  whom 
the  epithet  Darshan,  "Interpreter," 
was  given  after  his  death.  If  the  usual  identifica- 
tion is  received,  Simeon  was  a  Frankforter.  The 
value  of  the  book  lies  not  merely  in  its  use  as  a 
common  source  book,  but  in  its  retention  of  works 
otherwise  lost.  It  was  published  at  Salonica,  1621- 
1527;  Venice,  1566,  etc.,  and  at  Warsaw,  1876. 
The  Yalkut  ha-Makiri,  by  Machir  ben-Abba  Mari 
(probably  of  southern  France),  was  certainly  com- 
piled as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  embraces  the  prophetical  writings  and 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
excerpts  from  TanJt^uma  and  for  its  variants  to  other 
known  texts.  Parts  have  been  published  by  J. 
Spira  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Buber  (Berdyczew,  1899), 
and  L.  GrOnhut  (Fr^inkfort,  1902).  Midrash  ha- 
Qadhcl,  on  the  Pentateuch,  was  compiled  in  Yemen, 
and  is  also  valuable  for  its  excerpts  from  lost  tan- 
naitic  midrashim  (cf.  S.  Schechter 's  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1902).  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Yalkut  Rvr 
beni  (Wihnersdorf,  1681),  and  Yalkut  hadash,  "  New 
Yalkut "  (Lublin,  1648). 

Among  narrative  midrashim  may  be  noted  Seder 
*Olam  rabba  (ed.  B.  Retnar,  Vilna,  1894;  another 
ed.,  1897),  ascribed  to  Jose  ben  Qalaphta  (c.  160 
A.D.);  Seder  *Olam  zufa  (ed.  S.  Schechter,  in  MonaU- 
schrift  far  Oeschichte  und  Wissenschaft 
8.  Narra-  des  JuderUhums,  1895);  Megillath  ia- 
tive,  Eth-  *anith  (published  often,  e.g.,  Warsaw, 
icaly  and  1839),  belonging  in  part  to  the  second 
Esoteric  century;  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  (Warsaw, 
Midxashim.  1862),  dated  between  809  and  811  in 
Palestine,  treats  haggadically  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  imcompleted;  Yo- 
sippon  (often  printed,  e.g.,  Gotha,  1707),  dealing 
with  Jewish  history  from  the  fall  of  Babylon  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  written  after 
860  in  Italy;  Sepher  ha-Yashar  (Venice,  1625,  etc.), 
covering  the  history  from  Adam  to  the  beginning 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of  the  twelfth  century; 
Midrash  vayyis'u,  dealing  with  the  wars  of  Joshua's 
sons  on  the  Canaanites;  Pesah  Haggada  and  Mid- 
rash pefiraih  Aharon;  Kathib  Eldad  harDani,  of  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  full  of  old  traditions,  in 
several  recensions  (cf.  Epstein  on  it  in  his  Eldad  ha- 
Dani,  Pressburg,  1891);  a  midrash  on  Zerubbabel; 
Megillath  Antiochi,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
in  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Biblical  Aramaic, 
published  in  T?ie  Choice  of  Pearls  (London,  1851), 
and  in  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress  (vol.  ii., 
London,  1891);  Midrash  Elleh  Ez/;«raA,  published 
as  Midrash  der  tehn  Mdrtyrer,  by  P.  M5bius  (I^eip- 
sic,  1854),  and  several  which  are  purely  legendary. 
Among  the  ethical  midrashim  may  be  mentioned 
Derek  Erez  (ed.  J.  Harburger,  Baireuth,  1839;  ed. 
M.  Goldberg,  Breslau,  1888),  a  collection  of  pure 
ethical  precepts;  Tanna  Debhe  Eliyahu  (ed.  M. 
Friedmann,  Warsaw,  1900-02),  in  which  the 
speeches  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah;  Midrash 
Temura,  in  a  part  of  which  Rabbis  Ishmael  and 
Eliezer  are  the  speakers.    Of  esoteric  character  are 
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Sepher  yefira,  on  which  comments  exist  from  the 

tenth  century,  of  which  there  ia  an  edition  with 

Eng.  tranal.  by  I.  Kaliach  (New  York,  1877);  Mid- 

nuh  Kofitn,  deals  with  heaven  and  earth,  hell  and 

paradise.    Collections    of    midrashim    have    been 

published  by  A.  Jellinck  (vols.  Wv.,  Leipsic,  185»- 

lg67,  v.-vi.,  Vienna,  1873-77);    C.  M.  Horowits, 

Samndung  kleiner  Midraackifn  (Berlin,  1881),  and 

BMioiheoa  Kaggadioa  (2  parU,  Frankfort,   1881); 

8.  A.  Wertheimer,  Kleinere  M%dra$ehim  (4  parts, 

Jerusalem,  1807);    and  L.  Grttnhut,  Sefer  harlAk- 

kuHm    (6   parU,    Jerusalem,    1898-1001).    Other 

translations,    besides    those    specially    mentioned 

above,  are  those  found  in  Ugolini,  The»ayru»  (vols. 

ziv.-zvi.)f  and  the  (jerman  translations  issued  by 

A.  WOnsche  in  his  BQtlioUitoa  rabbiniea  (Leipsic, 

1881-85),    and    his   Midnuch     TehiUim   (Treves, 

1892-93).  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

Bibuooeapst:    For  |en«nl  tramtment  of  tha  mibjaet  the 

works  of  Strmek   iKinUUung  in  den   Thalmui,   Leipaio, 

1900)  Mid  Ginsbuiv  {Inirodueiion  to  the  MtMoreHeo^erHioal 

Edition  of  tkt  Hdmw  BihU,  London,  1897)  are  esMntial. 

Other  works  of  general  application:  ere  J.  C.  Wolf,  Biblio- 

tfbea  H«6rcra,  4  vob.,  Hamburs,  171^-33:    L.  Zuns,  Dit 

QoUeadienttiuken  VortrAge  der  Juden,  Beriin.   1832.  new 

ed.,  1892;   J.  H.  Wetis,  Zur  OuchichU  dtr  joditehs  Tradp- 

Hon,  voU.  L-iv.,  Vienna,  1871-87;  W.  Baeher.  Dit  Agada 

der  Tannailen,  2  toU.,  Strasburs,  1884-90;    ideni.  Die 

Agada  der  6afrv2(m»«A«n  Am&r6er,  ib.  1878;    kiem.  Die 

Agada  der  palAeUnieehen  Amoriler,  1892-1902;    W.  O.  £. 

Oesterley  and  O.  H.  Box,  Religion  and  Worakip  oi  iho 

Sunagogue,  pp.  74  8qq.,  New  York.  1907;   A.  WOneche, 

Aue  leraeU  LdirhaUen,  3  vob.,  Leipeic.  1907-09.     Bendee 

these  works,  JQR,  RBJ,  Magasin  fUr  die  Wieeenedutft 

dee   Judenlhtitne  (in   this    article    abbreviated    MWJ), 

and   Monateeehrifi  fUr  OeeehidiU  und   Wieeenechaft  dee 

Jvdenthume  (abbreviated  MOW  J)  are  peeked  with  dis- 

eussions  relative    to  the   subject  and  illustrative  of  it. 

Special  discussions  pertinent  to  4  are:    M.  Lemer,  in 

MWJ,  1886,  363-366,  406-421,  464-467;    and  1893-96; 

N.  Netter,  Die  OeechichU  Noahe  und  der  SUndflui,  Strae- 

buri,   1891;    8.  Auseher,  Die  Oeeehichte  Joeeft,  Berlin, 

1897;  M.  Margel,  Der  Segen  Joibobs,  Frankfort,  1901;  J. 

Abrahams,  The  Sourcee  of  the  Midraeh  Behah  rahba,  Dessau, 

1881;  J.  Theodor.  in  MOW  J,  1886-87;  A.  Neubauer.  in 

RSJ,  ziu  (1886),  224-238,  ziv  (1887),  92-107, 111-114.  On 

Numeri  rabba:  J.  Theodor,  in  MOW  J,  1886.  443-469, 668. 

MIBCZYSLAW,  mi-chOsnav  (MISECO,  MIE^O): 
First  Christian  ruler  of  Poland,  died  992.  When 
defeated  in  963  by  the  Wends,  he  sought  protection 
from  the  Grerman  Emperor  Otto  I.  by  submission 
to  him.  He  married  in  966  Dambrowka,  sister  of 
Boleslaw  II.,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  the  next  year 
accepted  Christianity  of  the  Greek-oriental  type, 
ordering  all  his  subjects  to  receive  baptism.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  closeness  of  his  relations  with  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  to  his  second  marriage  to 
Oda,  daughter  of  Dietrich,  margrave  of  Saxony,  he 
abandoned  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity  for  the 
Latin,  and  the  latter  became  lai|;ely  influential 
among  his  subjects.    (See  Poland,  Chribtianitt 

IN.) 

MIGETFOS  (MntGENTIUS):  Spanish  heretic  of 
the  eighth  century;  d.  probably  soon  after  785. 
He  is  known  only  from  the  account  given  by  bis 
bitter  opponent  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who  states 
that  he  assumed  three  bodily  persons  in  the  Trin- 
ity: the  Father  (David),  the  Son  (Jesus,  of  the  seed 
of  David),  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (Paul),  thus  posit- 
ing a  threefold  historical  manifestation  of  the  one 
God.    He  also  taught  that  the  priest  must  be  ab- 


solutely free  frcnn  sin,  and  that  the  faithful  r . 
not  defile  themselves  by  eating  with  the  oab.  ^ 
ful,  while  he  defended  the  ecclesiasHcal  proi^^ 
against  tasting  the  blood  of  beasts.     He  wbc  ~ 
dently  an  opponent  oi  the  doctrine  of  pnAest,- 
tion,  and  ieak>usly  defended  the  Rooian  C2z=r. 
which  had  been  ahnost  completely  cut  off  froc:  -  . 
Spanish  by  the  Saracen  donDunion.    Abixct  *-i 
same  period,  to  reunite  the  two  churebes,  Wusl  ' 
arehbislK^  of  Sens,  with  the  approval  of  f .  ] 
Adrian,  had  consecrated  a  certain   Egila   lx=^ 
and  sent  him  to  Spain.    Here  ^gila,  who  wa^    ' 
fended  by  the  mixed  marriages,  ooQCobinage  oi  1 1 
priests,  diveigent  calculation  of  Easter,  md  xi 
lect  of  the  canons  ci  the  Church,  found  ties  of  ftl  \ 
pathy  with  Migetius.    The  Spaniards,  seekins: 
rid  themselves  of  both,  found  it  easy  to  ckd.- 
Migetius  a  heretic.    He  then  vanishes  from  biv^  " 
before  the  rising   importance    of    the   adof^^- 
oontroversy,  although  his  followers,  the  Migpu&ii 
are   mentioned   with  the  Donatists   and  L^j^^ 
rians  in  the  foUowing  century.  (A.  Haucx. 

Biblioobapst:  The  wnirees  m  printed  in  MPL,  zcri  ^ 
918,  d.  1330.  Consult:  W.  W.  vcm  Bjmdwmn.  f^v-- 
und  Alear,  Lttpnc,  1873;  HefeU,  CandhemgeedudUt  . 
628  Kiq.:  Haiiek,  iL  283;  Neander.  Chrviiia».  Ck^ 
iU.  167,  166;  Hanuusk,  Dogma,  t.  281. 

MIGHBy  min,  JACQUES  PAUL:  Roman  (3as!>^ 
lie  theologian;  b.  at  St.  Flour  (161  m.  n.w.  xA  Mr^ 
seilles),  France,  Oct.  25,  1800;  d.  in  Paris  Oct.:' 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  theological  see. 
nary  in  Orleans;  became  a  professor  at  Chite&. 
dun;  was  ordained  priest  1824;  and  was  cur&tc  i 
Puiseaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans.  In  consequa^ 
of  a  lively  controversy  with  his  bishop,  caused  bj  > 
book  by  Migne  on  the  liberty  of  the  priests,  be  b^  \ 
took  himself  to  Paris  in  1833,  and  started  IT'- 
vert  rdiffieux,  which  later  was  nanaed  L'Uniar' 
but  sold  it  in  1836,  and  went  to  Petit  Montro^*^ 
near  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  up  an  enonc?^ 
printing-establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  tssst 
Imprimerie  catholique.  From  this  prooeeded,  s: 
low  prices  and  with  great  rapidity,  reprints  ot  c> 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  medicTi 
writers,  and  modem  ecclesiastical  authors,  he^ 
a  theological  encyclopedia  of  the  most  comprebs- 
sive  description,  comprising  three  different  religic-^* 
dictionaries.  The  most  important  of  these  publi- 
cations are:  Scripturce  sacrcB  cumu  eomjdetut  as<i 
Theologies  cwrnts  (each  28  vols.,  published  sim^' 
taneously  1840-45);  CoUeetion  des  oraiettrs  MfrvV 
(99  vols.,  1844-66);  Patrologi<B  cumw  amjiiiii 
(Latin  series,  221  vols.,  1844'-65,  with  Register  b; 
D.  ScholarioB,  Athens,  1879;  Greek  series,  KI 
vols.,  1857-66,  with  Index  by  A.  Kreisbei^,  FetK^ 
olis,  1881);  and  EneydojMie  thMogique  (in  th.'^' 
series  of  52,  53,  and  66  vols.,  1844-66).  The  ehiei 
place  in  these  series  is  taken  by  the  oolleetioQ  of 
the  Fathers,  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  being  tk 
one  uniform  collection  which  even  approaches  cocr 
pleteness.  Its  worth  is  diminished  by  the  i^ 
that  the  best  text  was  not  alwa3rB  accessible  ff 
was  not  chosen,  so  that  great  differences  in  textas^ 
value  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  using  the  diffeicc- 
volumes.  Moreover,  the  work  was  done  veiy  lap* 
idly,  60  that  additional  defects  due  to  haste  vet 
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he  result.  In  the  establishment  of  Migne,  printing 
7as  only  one  of  the  operations  carried  on:  organs, 
tatuary,  pictures,  and  other  things  used  in  churches 
^ere  manufactiured  there.  In  Feb.,  1868,  his  im- 
nense  establishment,  which  employed  SCk)  opera- 
ives  and  many  editors,  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
n  this  fire  the  entire  remainders  of  some  volumes 
if  his  series  were  destroyed.  The  Franco-German 
VAT  delayed  reconstruction,  and  the  business  was 
old  in  1876.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  some  time 
previously  had  deemed  that  the  oonunercial  ele- 
nent  had  become  dominant,  and  had  forbidden  the 
iontinuation  of  the  work,  and  in  1874  Migne  was 
he  object  of  a  Roman  decree  which  carried  still 
urther  the  prohibitions  of  the  archbishop. 
Siblxographt:  G.  Vapereau,  Dietionnaire  det  eontempo^ 
rains,  p.  1290,  Paris,  1880;  KL,  viii.  1510-13. 

MILAN:  Chief  city  of  north  Italy;  seat  of  an 
archbishopric;  population  300,000.  It  is  said  to  have 
yeen  founded  by  the  Celtic  Prince  BeUovesus  as  the 
»pital  of  the  Insubri  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Taken  by 
he  Roman  General  Cneius  Scipio,  it  became  the 
Ijatin  citadel  of  Mediolanimi  and  grew  rapidly  until 
t  later  attained  eminence  in  science  and  art,  so 
hat  it  was  termed  New  Athens.  Destroyed  by  the 
ilims,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards  and  Franks 
Lnd  flourished  as  the  first  city  of  northern  Italy 
inder  Charlemagne.  With  the  peace  of  Constance 
11183)  it  became  a  free  city,  and  fell  a  prey  to  in- 
«mal  strife  between  the  partizans  of  the  Ghibel- 
ines  imder  the  Visconti  and  the  Guelfs,  imtil  the 
:ormer  triumphed.  There  are  seventy-nine  churches, 
it  the  head  of  which  is  the  white  marble  cathedral, 
the  third  largest  church  in  the  world,  unique 
with  its  pinnacles  and  statuary,  belonging  to  the 
later  floresoent  culmination  of  medieval  church 
Eirchitecture.  It  was  begim  in  1386,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Mary  and  St.  Thekla.  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Barromfieus  are  the  patron  saints  of  the 
city,  the  relics  of  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  San  Lorenzo  is  the  oldest 
church  of  Milan.  San  Ambrogio,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  is  the  church  to  which  Bishop  Ambrose 
denied  Emperor  Theodosius  entrance  imtil  he  had 
done  penance  for  blood-guiltiness,  and  at  the  site 
of  the  present  altar  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized Augustine.  In  the  refectory  of  a  former 
cloister  next  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  the  famous 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  famous  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  was  foimded 
in  1609. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Barnabas  was  the  apostle 
of  Milan.  Local  historians  recognize  Anatolo  as 
the  first  bishop.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  a  pupil 
of  Barnabas,  and  served  eight  years  after  53  or  55, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  another  follower  of  Bar- 
nabas, Caius.  Under  Merocles  (304-315)  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  issued  his  famous  edict  of  Milan 
(313)  granting  religious  freedom  to  Christians. 
Dionysius  (352-265)  opposed  the  Arianism  of  Em- 
peror Constantius,  supported  Athanasius  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  (355),  and  was  exiled  to  Cappa- 
docia.  Ambrose  (374-397),  the  most  famous  bishop 
of  Milan,  convened  synods  in  380,  381,  and  a 
provincial  synod  in  390,  at  which  the  pope  was 
commended  for  his  concern  for  the  Church,  the 


Jovinian  errors  were  explained,  and  the  Ithacians 
(followers  of  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sossuba,  the  arch 
persecutor  of  the  Priscillianists;  see  Prisciluan) 
were  condenmed. 

Milan  began  to  be  an  archbishopric  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Under  Constantine, 
Milan  with  seven  provinces  and  Rome  with  ten 
formed  the  two  divisions  of  Italy,  so  that,  besides 
Rome,  it  was  the  only  large  archbishopric.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Binterim  the  archbishopric  embraced 
twenty-six  bishoprics  as  late  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. According  to  two  letters  of  Gregory  VII., 
there  were  then  twelve,  on  account  of  the  erection 
of  other  districts.  The  archbishopric  has  now  these 
eight  suffrages:  Brescia,  Beigamo,  Como,  Pavia, 
Crema,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Mantua.  In  535  ap- 
peared the  Ostrogoths,  Archbishop  Datius  (530- 
552)  was  banished  (536),  and  the  city  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  (539).  When  the  Longobards  took 
the  city,  Archbishop  Honoratus  (568-570)  fled  to 
Genoa  (569),  and  not  till  649  did  the  archbishops 
reside  again  in  Milan.  The  end  of  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  marked  the  decline  of  the  secular  princes 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  bishops  in  power  and 
influence.  Lambertus  (921-932)  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  to  King  Berengar  for  his  seat.  The 
zenith  of  secular  power  was  reached  by  Heribert 
(1018-45),  the  mightiest  prince  of  his  time  in  north- 
em  Italy,  an  ambitious  and  warlike  potentate  to 
whom  (3onrad  II.  owed  his  crown.  The  evils  from 
which  all  the  churches  of  northern  Italy  suffered 
were  Simony  and  Concubinage  (qq.v.),  of  which 
Archbishop  Guide  de  Velate  (1046-70)  was  him- 
self guilty;  but  a  strenuous  reform  arose  in  Milan 
whidi  received  official  sanction  at  a  synod  near 
Rome,  upon  which  Guido  sold  his  archdiocesal 
honors.  These  evils  caused  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween two  opposite  parties,  until,  after  a  great 
earthquake  in  1117,  a  vast  synod  of  clericals  and 
laity  was  assembled  by  Archbishop  Jordan  II.  (1 1 12- 
1120)  which  determined  upon  the  extermination  of 
the  evils.  Emperor  Frederick  I.  reduced  the  city 
in  1162,  and  Galdinus  (1166-76)  received  the  return- 
ing fugitives  and  witnessed  its  rebuilding.  The 
GhibelUne  Giovanni  Visconti  (1342-54)  was  a  friend 
of  Petrarch  and  a  patron  of  Dante  to  whose  **  Divine 
Comedy  "  he  ordered  a  commentary  to  be  pre- 
pared by  two  theologians,  two  philosophers,  and  two 
masters  of  the  liberal  arts.  Under  Antonio  de  Saluzzo 
(1380-1402)  the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral  was 
begun.  Chares  Barronueus  (1565-84)  distinguished 
himself  by  convening  no  less  than  six  provincial 
and  eleven  diocesan  synods  for  the  thorough  refor- 
mation of  his  archdiocese.  His  nephew  Frederigo 
Barromeo  (1595-1631)  rendered  immortal  service 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana, 
and  carried  forward  the  reforms  of  his  uncle  to  such 
an  extent  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ruled  Milan  with 
the  least  despotism  and  instructed  his  governor 
that  he  was  commissioned  not  only  as  governor  but 
as  servant  of  the  archbishop,  who,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  made  many  troops  dispensable. 
Philip  Visconti  (1784-1801)  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  horrors  of  the  French  invasion  in  1796, 
and  died  away  from  his  diocese  at  Lyons.  After 
1846  came  the  great  revolution  in  Milan  and  before 
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the  end  of  the  war  with  Austria  the  emperor  proposed 
Paul  Ballerini,  who  was,  however,  not  accepted,  and 
in  1867  Luodovico  Nazari  di  Galabiana  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity.  The  present  archbishop  is  Andreas 
Ferrari  (q.v.),  who  was  enthroned  in  1894. 

The  chapter  consists  of  seven  dignitaries,  eight 
ordinary  canons,  eight  deacons,  three  subdeacons, 
one  master  of  ceremonies,  one  master  of  the  choir, 
four  notaries,  eight  readers,  six  middle  canons,  and 
two   chaplains.    The   entire   archdiocese   indudes 
1,323,000  souls,  743  parishes,  and  2,167  priests. 
BiBUoasAPRT:   F.  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  iv.  2-281,  10  Tob., 
Venice.    1717-22:    A.  SaMi.   ArchiepUeopi  Mmiiolani,  3 
▼Ola.,  Milan,  1766;    J.  Cappelletti.  L«  Chiam  d*Iialia,  xL 
35-306.  Venioe.  1856;   £.  Anemueller,  OuchichU  <Ur  V«r. 
faaaung  MailandM  in  (Un  Jahrwn  1076-1117,  Halle.  1881; 
V.  ForoeUa.  MUano  imI  Mooto  svit..  Milan,  1808;  J.  Otrt- 
wright.  Bmtriee  d*SUB,  Duehett  of  Milan,  1476-97,  Lon- 
don. 1899;   A.  Qoldflohmidt.  Dm  Kirehmt/Mr  det  HeUiom 
AmbroHua  in  Mailand,  Strasburs,  1002;    F.  Lemmi,  La 
Rettauranone  auairiaea  €  Milano  nd  1814,  Bologna,  1002; 
L.  Gorio.  Milano  durante  il  primo  ngno  d*Ilalia,  1806~14» 
Milan,  1004;  XL,  viu.  486-^06. 

HILCOM :  The  national  god  of  the  Ammonites 
according  to  I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Kings  zxiii.  13. 
Additional  passages  where  reference  to  Milcom  is 
to  be  found  are  Jer.  xliz.  1,  3,  where  Hebr.  malcam, 
A.  V.  "  their  king,"  is  to  be  pointed  Milkam,  '*  Mil- 
com ";  and  I  Kings  xi.  7,  where  the  Hebr.  Molek 
is  clearly  to  be  read  MUkom,  it  being  the  only  case 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  Molek  is  read  without 
the  article,  the  word  being  there  qualified  by  the 
.phrase  "  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites." 
There  is  a  possibility  that  in  Amos  v.  26,  MUkom 
is  to  be  read  for  malkekem,  *'  your  king  "  (for  the 
various  renderings  see  Molbch,  Moloch),  though 
the  probabilities  are  against  it;  the  passage  is  very 
difficult,  and  no  generally  accepted  explanation  has 
yet  been  given.  For  Zeph.  i.  5  also  see  Molbch, 
Moloch.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  by  mim- 
mation  from  the  general  West  Semitic  word  meUk, 
**  king "  (probable  Phenician  vocalisation  milk, 
elsewhere  malikf  malk),  and  has  therefore  approxi- 
mately the  same  meaning.  Another  derivation  pro- 
posed for  the  word  is  melek  'anif "  king  of  the  people." 

Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  cult,  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  deity  has  yet  been  found  in  inscriptions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  practise  of 
human  sacrifice  obtained  among  the  Ammonites, 
the  identity  of  '*  Moloch  "  and  "  Milcom  "  being 
a  totally  baseless  supposition.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  place  of  worship  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
while  that  of  Molech  was  in  the  valley.  From  early 
times,  until  the  present,  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
the  making  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  confu- 
sion of  this  deity  with  Molech  (Moloch),  as  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  two  names  were  rendered 
in  those  versions  and  in  the  Syriac  (cf.  Zeph.  i.  6, 
where  some  texts  of  the  Septuagint  rea^  Mdchom, 
i.e.,  Milcom),  The  confusion  was  due  in  part  to 
the  common  root  at  the  basis  of  the  two  forms,  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites  as  a  people 
and  consequently  their  worship  disappeared  in  the 
migrations  which  overran  the  districts  east  of  the 
Jordan  just  before  the  Christian  era. 

Gbo.  W.  Giluorb. 
Bibliography:  Fpr  literature  see  Molbcb,  Moloch. 


MILE:  A  measure  of  distance.  The  Roman 
measurement  by  the  mile  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  with  the  Roman  rule.  The  Roman  mile 
equals  1,000  Roman  paces,  5,000  Roman  feet,  8 
Greek  stadia,  1,478.7  meters,  1,614  English  yands. 
In  the  Bible  it  ia  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  v.  41. 
In  the  Talmud  (miOt  as  with  the  less  accurate  Ro- 
man authors,  it  is  reckoned  at  seven  stadia  and  a 
half.  In  the  Roman  period  all  the  main  roads  in 
Palestine  were  provided  with  milestones  (ymlliaria, 
lapideSf  89meia).  Many  of  these  may  still  be  seen 
in  Palestine,  for  example,  on  the  roads  leading  north 
and  west  from  Jerusalem.  The  distances  from  the 
principal  places  were  marked  on  them,  and  there- 
fore in  Eusebiua  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomaaticon 
and  in  the  oldest  itineraries,  the  distances  are  given 
in  miles.    See  Weiqhtb  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

I.  Benzinoer. 
MILETUS:    An    ancient    city   on   the    western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Ephesus.    About  500  b.c.  it  was  the  principal  Greek 
city  in  Asia,  and  was  the  birthplaioe  or  home  of 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hecatsus. 
Its  importance  waned  before  the  growing  fame  and 
population  of  its  rival  Ephesus.    At  present,  only  a 
few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  site,  which  has  been 
covered  up  by  the  silt  of  the  Meander  River.    In  the 
New  Testament,  Miletus  has  importance  as  the 
point  where  Paul  took  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
sus (Acts  XX.  17);  and  as  the  point  where  he  left 
Trophimus  sick  (II  Tim.  iv.  20). 
Bibuoorapht:    W.  M.   Ramsay.   Hi$torieal  Otography  o/ 
Aaia  Minor,  London,  1890;    idem.  Church  in  the  Roman 
Bmpin,  pp.  165.  180.  New  York,  1883;    idem.  SL  Paul 
thM  TravelUr  and  ths  Roman  CiHxen,  pp.  203  aqq.,  ib.  1896; 
works  on  the  life  of  PauJ.  e.g.,  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S. 
Howaon.  Life  and  Timea  of  SL  Paid,  ii.  214  sqq..  New 
Yoric,  ib.  1800;  and  oommentariee  on  Acta. 

MILICZ,  mi^ich,  OF  KREMSIER:  Precursor 
of  the  Bohemian  Reformation;  b.  at  Kremsier  (90 
m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia;  d.  at  Avignon  June 
29  (or  Aug.  1),  1374.  The  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  and  education  are  unknown,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about  1350, 
and  then  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
grave John  of  Moravia.  In  1358-60  he  was  r^gish 
trar  in  the  chancery  of  the  German  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  "  corrector  "  in  1361-62,  making  a  tour 
of  the  empire  in  the  latter  capacity  with  the  em- 
peror. In  1361  Innocent  VI.  provided  a  benefice 
for  him,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  canon 
and  treasurer  at  Prague.  Appointed  archdeacon, 
he  discharged  his  duties  rigorously,  but  in  1363  he 
suddenly  resigned,  weary  of  the  world  and  longing 
for  the  poverty  taught  by  the  Gospel.  Determin- 
ing to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  preaching,  he 
spent  half  a  year  in  practise  at  Bischof-Teinits,  and 
then  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  preached  first  at 
St.  Nicholas  and  later  at  St.  iEgidius.  His  audi- 
ences were  sjnall  at  first;  his  use  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage was  derided;  his  bearing  was  awkward. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  his  hearers  increased, 
and  in  his  zeal  he  preached  two,  four,  and  even  five 
times  a  day,  turning  the  proud  from  their  haughti- 
ness and  the  money-lenders  from  their  usury.  He 
also  preached  outside  of  Prague,  especially  in  Mo- 
ravia.   Yet  his  success  did  not  content  him,  and 
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for  a  time  he  seriously  thought  of  entering  some 
st^rict  monastic  order,  and  even  ceased  to  preach. 

Before  long,  however,  new  trials  assailed  him, 
arising  from  his   anticipation   of  the  coming   of 
Antichrist  and  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.    In  his 
I^erplexity  he  betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1367,  where  he  became  convinced  that,  on  the 
t»asi8  of  the  1335  years  ("  days  ")  of  Dan.  xii.  12,  plus 
t.he  forty-two  years  from  the  crucifixion  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  end  of  the  world  was 
t,o  take  place  in  that  year.    At  first  keeping  his  con- 
eviction  to  himself,  he  finally  announced  his  intention 
of  preaching  on  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  urging 
trhe  clergy  and  people  to  pray  that  the  pope  and 
emperor  set  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  order.     Learning  of  this  piupose,  how- 
ever, the  Inquisition  confined  him  in  the  Minorite 
monastery  of  Ara  Coeli  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where 
lie  wrote  his  LibeUus  de  ArUichri8to  (or  better,  Pro- 
jjhetia  et  revdatio  de  Antichristo) .    On  the  arrival 
of  Urban  V.  from  Avignon  (Oct.  16, 1367)  Milicz  was 
not  only  released,  but  gained  the  favor  of  the  pope's 
brother,  Ange  Grimaud,  cardinal  of  Albano.    Milicz, 
on  his  departure,  gave  the  pope  a  document  filled 
with  complaints  on  the  faults  of  the  Church,  advo- 
cating the  calling  of  a  general  council,  and  ivging 
that  good  preachers  be  sent  to  instruct  the  Chris- 
tian folk. 

Returning  to  Prague,  Milicz  was  greeted  with 
joy,  and  resimied  with  still  greater  zeal  his  teach- 
ing and  preaching  among  the  people.  Early  in  the 
winter  of  1369  he  paid  another  brief  visit  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  he  succeeded  his  friend  Konrad 
of  Waldhausen  at  the  Teynkirche  in  Prague.  He 
preached  there  daily  in  German,  in  Bohemian  at 
St.  ^gidius,  and,  after  1372,  in  the  "  Jerusalem," 
which  he  founded.  He  boldly  attacked  unworthy 
clergy,  especially  among  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
his  sermons,  officially  acquitted  of  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  with  which  some  had  charged  them,  were 
diligently  copied  and  circulated  through  Bohemia 
and  even  beyond.  So  strong  was  their  moral  effect 
that  it  was  his  glory  to  have  turned  over  300  cour- 
tezans to  lives  of  purity;  and  for  this  class  of  peni- 
tents he  erected,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  a  "  Jerusalem," 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdelene,  in  the  heart  of 
the  former  bagnios,  that  they  might  live  in  retire- 
ment without  being  in  actual  nunneries.  In  1373 
the  clergy  lodged  complaint  against  him  before  the 
provincial  synod,  only  to  have  it  brought  to  naught 
by  the  opposition  of  both  emperor  and  archbishop. 
The  clergy  then  turned  to  Avignon,  complaining  of 
his  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  his  advocacy  of  frequent 
communion,  and  his  alleged  opposition  to  the  study 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  Curia  seemed  to  be  averse 
to  Milicz,  who  appealed  and  went  to  Avignon  in 
person,  whereupon  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted 
and  requested  to  preach  before  the  cardinals,  only 
to  sicken  and  die  before  he  could  return  to  Prague. 

(J.  LOSERTH.) 

Biblxoorapbt:  Remaina  of  the  sermons  of  Milios  and  re- 
lated documents  are  collected  in  VUtnik  (the  '*  Reports 
of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  '')f  1890, 
pp.  317-336.  The  twelve  articles  are  in  F.  Palacky,  Die 
Variilufer  dea  Huaitentunu,  pp.  39-43.  Prague,  1809.  The 
Uvea  by  one  of  his  students  and  Matthias  of  Janow  are  in 


Fontet  rerum  Bohemiearum,  u  401-436,  Prague,  1873. 
Consult:  £.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Lettere  of  John  Hum,  i. 
19-26,  PliUadelphia,  1861;  F.  Palacky.  Oeuhichte  von 
BShmen,  iii.,  part  1,  6  vols..  Prague,  1836-67;  G.  V.  Lech- 
ler,  Johann  von  Wiclif,  ii.  118-122,  Leipeic,  1873;  Latsow, 
John  Hue,  pp.  27-38,  London.  1909. 

HILITART  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS:  Organiza- 
tions formed  before  and  during  the  crusades  to 
protect  pilgrims  who  reached  the  sacred  city  in  a 
suffering  or  destitute  condition.  Pilgrimage  to 
places  in  Palestine  hallowed  by  the  presence  or  by 
the  events  of  the  life  of  the  Savior  was  long  regarded 
as  a  high  religious  duty  in  western  Europe;  and  it 
was  often,  indeed,  a  form  of  penance  prescribed  by 
the  Church.  To  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  securing  their  safety  or 
comfort,  the  long  journey  amid  populations  bit- 
terly hostile  was  a  most  formidable  undertaking; 
and  many  of  them  when  they  reached  Jerusalem 
were  better  fitted  to  become  inmates  of  a  hospital 
than  worshipers  at  the  holy  shrines.  Thus  there 
grew  up  in  the  Holy  Land  nearly  twenty  organized 
bodies  or  orders  for  the  protection  and  succor  of 
pilgrims;  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  they  all 
sought  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  (see  Crusades).  Of 
these  orders  the  most  famous  not  only  for  what  they 
did  in  Palestine  during  the  Crusades  but  for  their 
armed  advocacy  of  the  Church  afterward  against 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  heathen  were  the 
Knights-Hospitalers  of  St.  John,  the  Knights- 
Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  See  John, 
Saint,  Order  of  Hospitalers  of;  Templars;  and 
Teutonic  Order. 

HILL,  JOHN:  English  New-Testament  scholar; 
b.  at  Hardendale  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Appleby),  Westmore- 
land, 1645;  d.  at  Bletchington,  Oxfordshire,  June 
23,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  Mill,  Milln, 
or  Milne;  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1661, 
and  took  his  B.A.  1666,  M.A.  1669,  B.D.  1680,  D.D. 
1681.  He  was  fellow  1670-82,  was  ordained  1670 
and  made  tutor,  and  became  Sir  William  Palmer's 
chaplain  at  Warden  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  after- 
want  (1676)  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Thomas  Lamplugh,  1677-1705  prebendary  of  Exe- 
ter, 1681  to  his  death  rector  of  Bletchington,  1685 
principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  1694  proc- 
tor of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  in  the  lower  house 
of  Convocation,  and  1704  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
Professor  Bernard  of  Oxford  turned  Mill's  attention 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  John  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  gave  his  own  notes  to  Mill  and  assumed 
the  first  expenses  of  starting  Mill's  edition.  Fell's 
death  in  1686,  when  the  edition  had  only  reached 
Matt,  xxiv.,  seems  to  have  dismayed  Mill,  and  the 
edition  did  not  appear  imtil  1707,  two  weeks  before 
Mill's  death.  He  printed  the  text  of  Stephens, 
1550,  except  in  thirty-one  places.  The  critical  ap- 
paratus gave  Mill's  views  as  to  the  passages  that  he 
had  not  dared  to  change  in  the  text.  The  preface 
discussed  with  stupendous  learning  all  the  critical 
questions.  Mill's  was  the  first  really  great  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Caspar  Ren^:  Gregory. 
Bibliography:    F.  H.  A.  Soriyener,  Plain  Introdiution  to 

the  CriHeUm,  cftheN,  7.,  U.  200  ■qq.,4th  ed.,  London.  1804; 

J.  Le  Long,  BibHolhtM  Mcro.  i.  235-230,  Paris,  1723; 
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A.  A  Wood.  AAmivOxofiMiMit,  ad.  P.  Blba,  It.  628.  767- 
758,  LoDdoD.  1820;  C.  R.  Gr^(ory.  TtxikrilU^  dea  ffeuen 
TMlaiiMnte.  ii.,  M6HH7.  Laipde.  1902;  tdam.  Cawm  and 
T9*t  ^f  lh»  N.T^  pp.  446-440.  New  York,  1907;  DNB, 
xxzTiL  888-89a 

MILLBNART  PETITION:  A  moderate  memo- 
rial presented  by  Puritan  ministeri  to  James  I. 
in  April,  1603.  lU  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  1,000  ministers  signed  it.  It  asked  redress 
in  matters  of  ritual,  of  subscription,  and  of  abuses 
in  connection  with  appointments  to  parishes,  and 
in  relation  to  discipline.  The  unexpected  result 
was  the  Hampton  Court  Ck>nference  (q.v.) 
BiBLioasAPHT:    W.   H.   Frere.    TK§   EngliMk  Chunk  •  •  . 

itSM-ietS),  pp.  292-293,  London,  1904. 

mLLENHIAL  CHURCH.  SeeCoMifUNUii,  IL,10. 

MILLENiriAL  BAWH:  The  title  of  a  series  of 
religious  books  written  by  Charles  Tase  Russell 
of  Allegheny,  Penn.,  where  he  was  bom  Feb.  16, 
1852.  He  was  privately  educated  and  in  early 
life  was  a  Congregatioudist.  Study  of  the  Bible, 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  and  independ- 
ent thinking  led  him  to  publish  two  works  in  1881, 
Food  for  Thinking  Chrisiiana — Why  EvU  was  Per^ 
miUed,  and  Tabernade  Shadows  of  Better  Sacrifices; 
five  years  later  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Af  tUef»- 
nial  Dawn,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

Vol.  !..  Th»  Divine  Plan  tf  lh»  Aon  (1886).  givM  an  out- 
lino  of  the  divine  plan  u  revealed  in  the  Bible  reUtins  to 
man*!  redemption  and  restitution.  Vol.  ii.,  Tha  Tims  U  at 
Hand  (1889),  oonaiden  the  Bible  testimony  oonoeminc  tho 
manner  and  time  of  the  Lord's  second  coming.  VoL  iii.« 
Thy  Kinodom  Coma  (1891),  considers  propheciee  which 
mark  events  connected  with  the  "  time  of  the  end,"  the 
glorification  of  the  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
millennial  kingdom:  it  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Great 
Pyramid,  showing  its  corroboration  of  the  dates  and  other 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  year  1914  is  indicated  as  the 
end  of  the  rule  of  the  last  world-empire  pictured  in  Daniers 
prophecies,  to  be  followed  by  the  taking  of  world-power  by 
Christ  and  his  Church  and  the  millennial  reign.  VoL  iv., 
Th»  Day  </  Vanoeance  (1897).  shows  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  order  of  things  is  in  progress,  and  that  all  the 
panaceas  offered  are  valueless  to  avert  the  predicted  end. 
It  marks  in  these  events  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  noting 
especially  the  Lord's  prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv.  and  Zech. 
xiv.  1-9.  Vol.  v.,  TKb  At-one^m«nt  beftMsn  Ood  and  Man 
(1899),  treats  the  "  hub  "  of  the  plan  of  recovery  from  con- 
ditions of  sin  and  death,  dealing  with  the  supremacy  of  Ood, 
the  person  of  Christ,  his  oflices  and  attributes,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  benefits  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer.  Vol.  vi..  TKb  New  CreaHon  (1904).  deals  with 
the  creative  week.  Gen.  i.-ii.,  and  with  the  Church,  God's 
*'  New  Oeation."  It  examinee  the  personnel,  organisa- 
tion, rites,  ceremonies,  obligations,  and  hopes  appertaining 
to  those  called  and  accepted  as  members  under  the  Head 
of  the  body. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50,(X)0  persons  (two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada) 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  study  of  Millennial 
Dawn,  They  are  organized  as  bands  of  Bible 
students  and  disclaim  any  distinctive  name.  Each 
band  elects  an  elder  or  elders,  making  selection 
''  by  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand,''  a  Scriptural 
method  misunderstood,  it  is  claimed,  to  have  been 
**  laying  on  of  hands."  Pastor  Russell,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  be  called,  superintends  the  promulgation  of 
their  literature,  which  includes  a  semi-monthly 
journal,  Zion's  Watch  Tower  and  Herald  of  ChrisVs 
Presence,  and  numerous  tracts,  of  which  about  190,- 
(KX),(XX)  pages  have  been  distributed.  Interested 
friends  of  the  movement  constitute  "volunteer" 


workers  and  distribute  the  pamphlets  from  \sKSh 
house,  and  colporteurs  give  their  time  entire^ 
the  circulation  of  Millennial  Daunu     The  sak  :•  , 
reached  the  number  of  2,684,500  oofMes,  sDi  -^ 
volumes  have  been  translated  into  GermacL  ;^is^ 
dish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  French,  Italian,  ^&i^  i 
and  modem  Greek.    The  literature  is  all  pui^-  j 
by  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Sodm 
Allegheny,  Penn.    Distributing  centers  haTp  l^ 
established  in  London  for  Great  Britain,  YScier^ 
for  Germany,  Stockholm  for  Sweden,  Chrifddi. 
for  Norway,  Copenhagen  for  Denmark,  Y^ia^: 
for  Switserlandy  and  Melbourne  for  Australia. 

A.    £.    WUJULLMSCS. 

mLLEHlfinil,  mLLEHARIAHISIL 

Fundamental  Chaimcteristie  of  the  I>octzin«  CI  I). 

Rise  of  the  Doctrine  (f  2). 

Christie  and  Pauline  Doctrine  (i  3). 

Ftaiods  of  Derelopment  (f  4). 

Patristic  and  Medieval  Doctrine  (f  5). 

Development  During  and  After  the  ReformetaoB  (i  ^ 

Doctrine  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (|  7). 

The  Time  and  Place  (ft  8). 

The  Number  of  the  Partidpents  (ft  9). 

Piemillenarianism  and  P/Mi*wi i i !*»« * w^ »»^— i  (ftJO). 

Prrnnillenarianism  in  Great  Britain  aod  Ameciea  \  I. 


The  term  millennium  denotes  in  theok^  iL 
thousand  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  e&ri 
referred  to  in  Rev.  xx.  1-6.  Millenarianism  *r 
the  corresponding  word  of  Greek  derivation,  €^- 
asm)  is  the  belief  in  the  millennium;  more  speed- 
cally,  the  belief  that  Christ  will  reign  personaQr  x 
the  earth  with  his  saints  for  one  thousand  years  " 
an  indefinitely  long  period  before  the  end  c^  :k 
world. 

The  beliefs  widely  held  at  different  epochs  cc& 

ceming  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  his  rect 

upon   earth  constitute   a   historical   phenoiD^i: 

the  significance  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  uek^- 

stood  only  from  history  itself.    The  definite  perlr- 

of  a  thousand  years  implied  by  t':': 

z.  Fonda-  words  which  are  commonly  used  i& 

mental      names  for  such  beliefs  is  really  a  ri> 

Character-  ordinate    and    not    always    strierjt 

isticof  the  understood  detail;  the  main  thiof  i- 

Doctrine,    the  conception  of  a  glorious  period  o' 

peace  and  joy  in  which  the  ^ect  sbdl 

dwell  under  the  inunediate  personal  ruleiship  of 

Christ,  on  earth,  after  his  return  and  the  dose  d 

the  present  dispensation.    Whatever  modifieatiocs 

the  doctrine  may  have  undergone  with  its  late 

representatives,  it  never  includes  the  conception  d 

an  earthly  perfection  of  the  Church  in  the  way  of 

historical  development;  the  millennisd  reign  is  ik>'. 

an  ideal  condition  of  the  world  brought  about  pr?- 

vious  to  and  independently  of  the  second  oomiiig  d 

Christ  by  the  op>eration  of  the  divine  leaven  dov 

working  here.    It  is  a  supernatural,  extra-historid 

irruption  of  the  other  world  into  this  world  whifu 

is  not  prepared  for  it  and  strives  to  resist  it.    TV 

millenarian  belief  has  in  common  with  the  Churcb'> 

doctrine  a  hope  for  the  visible  reappearance  of 

Christ,  but  goes  further  when  it  intercalates  betwee? 

this  and  the  end  of  the  world  a  reign  xA  a  thouacd 

years. 

The  belief  is  much  older,  as  a  noatter  of  fact,  tban 
the  Christian  Church.    The  oonceptioa  of  a  thou- 
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md-year  period  which  is  to  follow  the  downfall  of 
ostile  powers,  connected,  too,  with  the  resurrection 
I  the  dead,  is  found  in  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.).  It 
does  not  appear  in  Old-Testament 
a.  Rise  prophecy.  This  promises  simply  a 
of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  in  which,  after 
Doctrine,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 
and  the  imion  of  all  nations  in  the 
eorship  of  Yahweh,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
hall  express  itself  in  external  circumstances  of 
)eace  and  well-being  (see  Messiah,  Messianibm); 
lence  came  the  extemalism  of  later  Judaism,  which 
lid  not  distinguish  between  literal  and  symbolical 
n  the  words  of  the  prophets,  and  was  impelled  by  its 
position  to  emphasize  the  political  side  of  its  hopes. 
But  the  transcendental  side  of  these  hopes  was  not 
forgotten;  the  conceptions  of  a  general  judgment 
and  an  end  of  this  world,  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a  future  life,  gradually  took  shape  and 
acquired  strength.  As  the  opposition  became 
obvious  between  the  old  Jewish  hope  of  a  happy 
life  of  the  just  in  Palestine,  and  the  new  idea  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom  before  which  this  world  should 
pass  away,  it  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  which  gave  rise  to  millenarianism.  It  was 
not,  however,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  the  Jews.  The  detailed  conception  of 
the  last  things  is  most  fully  worked  out  in  II  Esdras 
(vii.  28  sqq.),  where  appears  the  following  order  of 
events:  a  time  of  final  trial,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  a  war  of  the  nations  against  him,  ending 
in  their  defeat,  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  Israelites,  a 
four-hundred-year  reign  of  the  Messiah,  seven  days 
of  absolute  silence,  the  renewal  of  the  world,  the 
general  resurrection,'  the  last  judgment.  With 
such  apocalyptic  teaching  as  this  is  connected  the 
reckoning  of  definite  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the  calculation  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  which  was  later  so  usual  in  the  Christian  Church 
appears  with  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
(c.  280  B.C.  according  to  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen, 
iv.  315,  Gottingen,  1891),  and  in  Enoch  (xxxiii.). 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  millenarian.    In 

Mark  i.  15,  indeed,  he  announces  that  the  kingdom 

of  God  is  at  hand;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  any 

provisory  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  him,  or  of  any 

difference  between  his  own  and  his  Father's.    His 

coming  is  identical  with  the  last  judg- 

3.  Christie  ment,  until  which  the  wheat  and  the 

and        tares    are    to    grow    together.    The 

PAuline     "  resurrection  of  the  just "  in  Luke 

Doctrine,    xiv.  14  does  not  follow  a  preliminary 

period.    The  renewal  of  the  world  in 

Matt.  xix.  28  is  connected  with  the  last  judgment. 

In  depicting  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

he  employs  conceptions  existing  already,  and  leaves 

his  disciples  in  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  analogy 

between  the  highest  earthly  joys  and  the  blessings 

of  the  Messianic  period  (Mark  x.  40,  xiii.  27;  Matt. 

V.  4,  viii.  11,  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  1-13;   Luke  xiii.  29, 

xiv.  15-24,  xxii.  16,  30).  But  he  made  it  clear  to  the 

Sadducees  (Mark  xii.  24-27)  that  they  knew  neither 

the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  if  they  believed 

that  he  could  do  nothing  but  repeat  *in  the  other 

world  the  order  of  this;  and  at  the  Last  Supper  he 


made  the  supernatural  character  of  the  future 
joys  plain  to  his  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  25).  That, 
none  the  less,  something  of  the  Jewish-apocalyptic 
notions  of  the  Messiah  passed  over  into  primitive 
Christianity  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  Christians  were  of  Jewish  birth.  Of  Paul,  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  by  his  doctrine  of  a  limited 
reign  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  xv.  25  sqq.)  he  gave  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Church  for  chiliastic  expectations.  But 
their  main  support  was  in  the  apocalyptic  teaching 
of  John  (Rev.  xx.  4  sqq.),  completely  misunderstood 
as  the  passage  has  been  by  many  conmientatorFi 
from  Augustine  down,  and  little  as  it  yields  of 
positive  information,  even  to  modem  critical 
investigation. 

The  later  development  departed  in  many  partio- 
tilars  from  the  Jewish-Christian  type,  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  translated  the  belief  into  the  terms  of 
their  old  myths  of  a  golden  age,  or  as  new  inspira- 
tions and  revelations  gave  it  an  individual  form. 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  may  be 
4.  Periods  conveniently  divided  into  three  main 
of  Devel-    periods.    In    the    first    centuries    it 
opment.     formed   a   constant,   though   not   an 
imquestioned,    part   of  the   Church's 
doctrine,  imtil  a  radical  change  in  external  circtun- 
stances  and  attitude  forced  it  into  the  position  of 
a  heresy.    After  the   Reformation,   it  became  a 
favorite  doctrine  of  mystical  enthusiasts  and  sects, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  comfort  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  wishes  and  hopes.    From  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  began  again  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Church, 
building  its  evidence  for  the  future  on  the  history 
of  the  past. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  next  to  the  old  Jewish 
conceptions,  it  received  its  most  powerful  impulse 
from  the  persecutions  which  forced  men  to  look 
forward  to  an  approaching  compensation.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  Cerinthus,  in  the 
5.  Patristic  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
and  and  among  the  Ebionites,  but  in  the 
Medieval  orthodox  writers  of  the  post-apostolio 
Doctrine,  age,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (xv.), 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Papias  (in 
Irensus,  Hcer,,  V.,  xxxiii.  3  sqq.,  and  Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xxxix.).  Echoes  of  it  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  (1.  3),  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (i.  3),  in  the  Diclache  (x.,  xvi.), 
in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  and  the  old  Roman  creed,  which  closes 
with  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Justin 
Martyr  (Trypho,  Ixxx.)  knows  orthodox  believers 
who  do  not  share  the  hope  of  an  earthly  perfection 
of  the  Church,  but  for  himself  regards  it  as  the 
expression  of  complete  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine 
appears  in  Melito  of  Sardis  (Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL, 
v.,  xxiv.  5)  and  in  the  letters  of  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  (ib.  V.,  i.  sqq.);  and  Irenseus  (Hoar.,  V., xxxii. 
sqq.),  like  Papias,  founded  his  belief  in  it  on  the 
words  of  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles 
themselves.  The  first  objection  against  it  was 
aroused  by  its  fanatical  exaggeration  among  the 
Montanists;  its  first  literary  opponent  in  the 
Western  Church  was  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius, 
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thoiigh  Hippolytiis  still  followed  Iremeus.  The 
opposition  of  the  Alexandrians  was  more  important. 
Origen's  Platonic  idealism,  teaching  him  to  see  the 
seat  of  all  evil  in  matter,  ranked  him  among  its 
opponents  (De  prindpiiSf  ii.  11);  but  this  reasoning 
influenced  none  but  the  educated  class.  In  E^ypt 
a  bishop,  Nepos,  professing  to  defend  the  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  stirred  up  a  violent  agitation 
among  both  clergy  and  people;  the  conciliatory 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing it  by  his  writings  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
prophecies.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  supported 
millenarianism.  Its  final  echo  in  the  East  was  the 
polemical  treatise  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  against 
Dionysius  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  maintained  itself  longer  as  a  popular  belief  in 
the  West,  and  the  millennial  reign  was  depicted 
in  material  colors  by  Ck>nunodian,  Lactantius,  and 
Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau.  It  was  with  Augus- 
tine first  (cf.  De  civitate  Dei,  XX.,  vii.  9)  that  this 
doctrine  was  finally  settled.  It  was  henceforth  an 
established  principle  that  the  Church  was  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  With  the  cessation  of 
persecution,  and  still  more  with  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  secular  powers,  there  was  no 
more  point  in  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  earthly 
triumph  over  the  foes  of  the  faith.  The  Middle 
Ages  repeated  the  traditional  formulas  without 
special  interest.  The  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the  world  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  era  was  only  the  result  of 
the  view,  usual  since  Augustine,  which  reckoned  the 
duration  of  the  millennial  reign,  identified  with 
the  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 
The  apocalyptic  sects  and  factions,  which  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  saw  it 
not  in  the  return  of  Christ  in  external  majesty  but 
in  a  reversion  to  apostolic  poverty,  connected  in 
Joachim  of  Floris  with  contemplation  and  enthu- 
siastic love;  in  the  "  Spirituals  "  with  imitation  of 
the  smallest  details  of  the  life  of  Christ;  among  the 
"  Apostolic  Brethren  "  with  brotherly  union  under 
the  rule  of  a  holy  pope  sent  from  God.  Later,  the 
teachings  of  Joachim  were  used  for  political  pui^ 
poses  in  the  communistic  revolution  attempted  by 
the  Taborites  of  Bohemia  (see  Hubs,  John,  Huss- 
ites, II.,  §§  3-7). 

With  the  Reformation  began  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  millenarianism.  The  new  interest 
in  Scripture  and  the  belief  that  the  Apocalypse 
contained  in  type  the  whole  history  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth,  caused  men  to  seek  in  it  the  explansr 
tion  of  the  signs  of  the  troubled  times; 
6.  Develop-  and  the  apparently  approaching  down- 

ment  Dur-  fall  of  the  "  anti-Christian  ''  papacy 
ing  and     seemed  a  certain  prelude  to  the  coming 

After  the    of   the    Lord.    As   in   the   primitive 

Reforma-  centuries,  the  noartyrdoms  of  per- 
tion.  secuted  Protestants  recalled  the  prom- 
ises of  coming  redemption.  Some  Ana- 
baptists prepared  for  the  approaching  revelation  of 
Christ  by  the  abolition  of  government  and  of  the 
Church's  teaching  function,  and  at  MUnster  in  1534 
established  the  new  Zion  with  community  of  prop- 
erty (see  Monster,  Anabaptists  in).  Both  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (xvii.) 


and  the  Reformed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession  (xi.) 
rejected  this  caricature  of  true  millenarianism  as 
mere  visionary  Judaism;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  had  even  less  room  for  such  speculations.  The 
theosophy,  indeed,  of  Jacob  Bdhme  and  of  the  mys- 
tics who  followed  Paracelsus  awakened  apocalyptic 
hopes  by  painting  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
most  glowing  colors;  but  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  millenarianism  had  the  freest  play. 
The  political  convulsions  which  shook  Europe,  the 
revolutions  in  England,  the  religious  wars  in  Ger- 
many, the  maltreatment  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  spread  its  teaching  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  conventicle.  Sober  and  learned  men  became 
prophets  under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Lutheran  Church  was  in- 
fluenced in  this  direction  by  the  Pietistic  movement. 
Spener  himself  (in  his  Hoffnung  kunf tiger  besserer 
Zeiten,  1693)  gave  utterance  to  a  refined  millenari- 
anism, tc^.which  Joachim  Lange  added  a  still  stronger 
apocalyptic  note  in  1730.  The  Berleburg  Bible  (see 
Bibles,  Annotated)  and  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish ecstatic  Jane  Lead  (q.v.;  d.  1704)  influenced 
thoughtful  men  in  Germany  very  widely  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  the  chiliastic  doctrines  received  their  most 
powerful  support  from   Johann   Albrecht   Bengel 

(q.v.),  whose  writings  may  be  said  tx> 

7.  Doctrine  open  the  third  period.    England,  Amer- 

in  the      ica,  and  Germany  were  the  countries  in 

Eighteenth  which  the  doctrine  spread  most  widely. 

Century.    In  the  first-named,  the  millenarian  sect 

of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  arose  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  and  in  1832  the  Irvingites  es- 
tablished their  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  "  (q.v.), 
proclaiming  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  The  Mor- 
mons in  America  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Zion;  and  the  sect  of  Adventists  founded  by  Will- 
iam Miller  (q.v.,  and  see  Adventists)  awaited  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  1847.  Meantime,  among  the 
most  recent  theologians,  according  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  text  of  Scripture  and  the  Revelation  in 
particular,  some  reject  the  doctrine  altogether, 
while  others  are  not  willing  to  give  up  a  refined 
form  of  it. 

As  old  as  the  doctrine  itself  are  the  attempts  to 
define  the  time  of  the  millennial  period.  The  failure 
to  arrive  at  the  time  fixed  proved  no  discourage- 
ment to  fresh  attempts.    From  Hippolytus  to  the 

present  day  there  has  been  a  continu- 

8.  The      ous  succession  of  these  calculations. 

Time  and   arbitrary  enough  in  both  their  point 

Place.      of   departure   and    their    method   of 

reckoning.  The  early  Fathers  most 
commonly  looked  for  the  second  advent  at  the  end 
of  6,000  years  of  the  world's  history;  and  many 
definite  dates  have  been  confidently  annoimced. 
As  to  the  duration  of  the  millennial  reign,  more 
unanimity  has  prevailed,  resting  on  Rev.  xx.  4,  6 
sqq.;  Ps.  xc.  4;  II  Pet.  iii.  8.  The  thousand-year 
period  has  been  almost  imiversally  adopted,  though 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  shortens  it  to  500  years, 
and  Bengel,  through  an  exegetical  misimderstand- 
ing  of  Rev.  xx.,  makes  two  successive  periods  of 
1,000.  Modem  millenarians,  however,  such  as 
Rothe,  Ebrard,    and  Lange,  discreetly  take  the 
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lousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic 
,rmbol,  and  renounce  the  attempt  to  fix  a  definite 
eriod.  As  to  the  place,  the  great  majority  of  mil- 
narians  have  looked  for  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
irth;  and  its  central  point  (except  where  sectarian 
eliefs  have  chosen  another  spot,  as  with  the  Mon- 
mists,  Irvingites,  and  Mormons)  the  restored  and 
eautified  Jerusalem;  or  the  heavenly  Jeriisalem, 
littering  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  to  descend  to 
irth. 

The  number  of  the  elect  who  are  to  share  these 
lessings  has  also  been  much  discussed.  A  too  lit- 
ral  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  4  limited  them  to 
le  martyrs  and  those  who  remained  faithful  in  the 
nal  persecution;  and  sectarian  narrowness  allowed 
mall  factions  to  exclude  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  conununion.  The  millenarian- 
9.  The  ism  of  the  Church  was  much  wider. 
Number  of  The  Fathers  (e.g.,  Justin,  Irenseus) 
the  Partici-  take  in  all  faithful  Christians  and  the 
pants.  just  of  the  old  covenant.  PoirSt  in- 
cluded pagans,  such  as  Socrates,  who 
ad  been  enlightened  by  the  Logos,  though  these 
rere  not  to  reign  but  to  be  happy  subjects.  Many, 
n  the  basis  of  the  yet  unfulfilled  prophecies  as  to 
he  future  of  Israel,  have  laid  it  down  that  the  Jew- 
?h  people,  converted  and  restored  to  Palestine, 
hall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Cbrard  founds  this  prediction  not  only  upon  Old- 
Testament  prophecies  but  also  on  Acts  i.  6  sqq., 
ii.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xi.  29.  The  condition  of  the 
participants  has  also  been  variously  conceived. 
The  later  writers  dwell,  some  on  the  theological 
ide  of  the  change  which  they  expect— on  a  relig- 
ous-cthical  assimilation  to  God;  others  on  the  the- 
isophical  side — the  spiritualizing  of  our  nature, 
n  all  cases  they  look  for  the  effect  to  follow  upon 
he  immediate  personal  presence  of  the  Lord — 
hough  this  is  conceived  in  various  modes,  accord- 
ng  to  the  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
lom.  The  representations  range  through  all  im- 
iginable  pleasures,  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
enses  to  pure  contemplation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
To  be  sure,  the  coarser  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
?«rinthus,  of  the  Ebionites,  and  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  could  find  an  echo  only  in  fanatics  like  Fel- 
jenhauer.  But  even  higher  natures  deceived  them- 
«lves  with  dreams  of  a  wonderful  fertility  of  nature 
Iremeus)  and  a  numerous  progeny  (Commodian, 
Liaetantius).  The  most  ideal  conceptions  embraced 
he  abolition  of  idolatry,  the  unity  and  spirituality 
)f  the  worship  of  God,  full  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
ind  contemplation  of  the  Godhead  in  all  its  essen- 
;ial  glory,  to  which  freedom  from  the  evils  of  this 
ife  was  added.  Sin  was  not  always  understood  to 
x;  totally  abolished;  the  transitional  period  of  the 
nillennium  was  distinguished  from  eternity  prin- 
cipally by  the  fact  that  the  scarlet  thread  of  evil 
jtill  ran  through  it.  But  the  power  of  evil  was  re- 
strained and  harmless  (Kurtz,  Lange),  the  number 
3f  the  elect  far  surpassed  that  of  sinners  (Jurieu), 
md  the  baser  forms  of  temptation  were  no  more. 
Nature  still  had  the  attributes  of  corruptibility,  since 
According  to  Scriptiu^  (II  Pet.  iii.  7;  Rev.  xxi.  1)  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  belong  to  the  com- 
plete and  final  perfection  of  eternity.    (Bratce.) 


Chiliasm  as  such  has  held  to  certain  features 
which  are  quite  as  distinct  and  permanent  as  the 
1,000  years.  At  first,  the  millennium  was  limited 
to  the  Jews  alone;  later  on  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Christians  and  they, 'as  the  Jews  had  before 
them,  conceived  it  as  consisting  of  sensuous  con- 
ditions (cf.:  F.  W.  Weber,  System  der  aUaynagogal- 
ischen  paldstiniachen  Theologies  pp.  33^386,  Leip- 
dc.  1880).  There  was  a  crass  materialism  or  a 
violent  supematuralism,  fancy  ran  riot,  and  ethical 
and  spiritual  elements  were  largely  absent  (cf.  Ire- 
nseus, HcBT.fY.  33;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF^L  562-563). 
This  element  persisted  and  reappears  in  various 
forms,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent 
centuries  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  chiliasm  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  millennium,  it  signifies  the  pei^ 
sonal  corporeal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  a  thousand 
years,  whereas  the  millennium  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  during  that 
period. 

The  two  views  of  the  millennium  are  distinguished 

as  pre-  and  post-millennium.    With  many  minor 

but  unimportant  differences,  the  pre-millennialists 

hold:  (1)  the  millennium  is  a  period  of 

10.  Pre-  world-wide  righteousness,  ushered  in 
millenarian- by  the  sudden,  unannounced,  visible 

ism  and     advent  of  Jesus  Christ.    (2)  The  Gos- 

Postmille-  pel,  purely  as  witness,  is  first  to  be 
n« nanism,  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
(3)  Events  of  the  1,000  years  are: 
(a)  the  righteous  will  rise  (some  limit  this  to  the 
martyrs)  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth,  organi- 
zing his  everlasting  kingdom;  (b)  the  Lord  and  his 
saints  will  bring  about  a  "  great  tribulation  "  (Rev. 
ii.  27;  Ps.  ii.  9);  (c)  Israel,  probably  rebellio\2s 
still,  will  confess  the  Crucified  One  as  the  Messiah 
(Zech.  xii.  10;  Rev.  i.  7);  (d)  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  vast  number  of  sinners  yet  on 
the  earth  will  be  converted;  (e)  Satan  is  bound 
and  locked  in  the  abyss.  (4)  After  the  thousand 
years,  (a)  Satan,  unbound,  makes  a  short,  final, 
and  vain  effort  to  regain  his  lost  foothold;  (b)  him- 
self, his  angels,  and  all  lost  souls,  raised  from  the 
dead,  will  be  judged  and  hurled  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  doomed  to  everlasting  torment;  (c)  the  earth 
renewed  by  fire  becomes  the  eternal  home  of  the 
redeemed.  The  post-millennial  doctrine  is  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Through  Christian  agencies  the  Gospel 
gradually  permeates  the  entire  world  and  becomes 
immeasurably  more  effective  than  at  present.  (2) 
This  condition  thus  reached  will  continue  for»a  thou- 
sand years.  (3)  The  Jews  will  be  converted  either 
at  the  beginning  or  some  time  during  this  period. 
(4)  Following  this  will  be  a  brief  apostasy  and  ter- 
rible conflict  of  Christian  and  evil  forces.  (5)  Finally 
and  simultaneously  there  will  occur  the  advent  of 
Christ,  general  resurrection,  judgment,  and,  the  old 
world  destroyed  by  fire,  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  will  be  revealed  (Westminster  Confession, 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.)* 

In  Great  Britain  and  America  pre-millennianism 
has  had  many  advocates.  Among  those  in  Great 
Britain  were  many  divines  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly (cf.  Robert  Baillie,  q.v..  Letters  and  Jour- 
mds,  Edinburgh,  1841-42;  Schaff,  Creeda,  i.  727- 
746),  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Charles  Wesley,  Augustus 
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Toplady,  Archbishop  Trench  (qq.v.),  Edward  Bick- 
ersteth  (q.v.,  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophedee, 

London,  1835),  Horatiiis  Bonar  (Pro- 

II.  Pre-    pheiical  Landmarks,   ib.  1839),  T.  R. 

miDemLrian-  Binks  (Outline  of  UnfvlfiUed  Prophecy, 

ism  in      ib.  1854),  H.  G.  Guinness  {Light  far  the 

Great  Brit-  Lati,  Days,  pp.  338-339,  New  York, 

ain  and     1885),  C.  J.  EUicott  (Commentary  on 

America.    I  and  II  Thess.  and  II  Tim.,  London, 

1866,  1869),  H.  Alfoid  (Greek  Tee- 
tamentf  vol.  iv.,  pp.  xxxiii.,  732,  ib.  1871),  John 
Gumming  (q.v..  Apocalyptic  Sketches,  ib.  1852). 
Some  premillenarians  hold  to  universal  restoration 
(cf.  A.  Jukes,  Second  Death  and  Restitution  of  All 
Things,  ib.  1878).  In  Scotland,  Edward  Irving 
(q.v.)  gave  a  profound  impulse  to  this  belief  (cf. 
Works,  ib.  1879).  In  America  premillenariamsm 
has  appeared  in  three  different  camps:  (1)  (Chris- 
tian scholars,  as  R.  J.  Breckenridge  (The  Knowledge 
of  God  Subjectively  Considered,  pp.  667-682,  New 
York,  1860);  J.  A.  Seiss  (The  Last  Times,  Phila- 
delphia, 1878),  E.  R.  Craven  (Lange's  Conmientary 
on  Revelation,  pp.  93,  339,  352,  New  York,  1874). 
(2)  The  Adventists  (q.v.;  see  also  Miller,  Wili^ 
I  am),  and  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  the  latter 
with  a  laige  publishing-house  at  Battle  Oeek,  Mich. 
Their  doctrine  differs  from  the  common  belief  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  two  respects — the  sleep 
of  the  soul  after  death  till  the  judgment,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.  (3)  Evangelists.  The 
most  significant  meeting  with  this  interest,  follow- 
ing a  similar  convention  in  London  in  February  of 
the  same  year,  was  held  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  Oct.,  1878,  which  was  called  by  the 
request  of  122  persons,  representing  ten  denomina- 
tions, the  results  of  which  are  preserved  in  Pre- 
millennial  Essays  of  the  Prophetic  Conference,  Chi- 
cago, 1879.  And  this  note  is  still  firmly  in  the 
sermons  of  many  leading  evangelists.         c.  a.  b. 

Bxbuoqraprt:  Th«  wutom  are  indicated  in  the  text  in  the 
names  siven  there  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  doc- 
trine. In  numy  of  the  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the 
Apocaljrpse,  the  two  Biblical  books  which  have  been  used 
as  foundation  for  the  trsatment,  the  doctrine  is  either  ad- 
vocated or  expounded.  The  works  on  N.  T.  theology 
and  on  the  hutory  of  the  Church  and  of  doctrine  usually 
deal  with  the  topic  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Much 
will  be  found  also  in  the  literature  under  EecHATOLOoT, 
while  the  systems  of  doctrine  treat  the  subject  more  or 
less  fully,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  under  "  Es- 
chatology."  Special  works  on  the  history  of  the  idea 
are:  H.  Corrodi,  Kriiitdi/t  Oetchichte  de»  Chiliatmu9,  4 
vols..  Zurich.  1704;  8.  Hopkms,  A  TreattM  on  the  MiUtnr 
nium,  added  to  his  SyUm  of  DoctrinM,  Boston,  1811; 
8.  Waldegrave,  N,  T.  MilUnarianiMtn,  London,  1856; 
A.  Chiapelli,  Le  Idee  miUenarie  dei  CrieUani,  Naples,  1888; 
L.  Atsbencer,  Oeachiehte  der  chrietlichen  Eachatolooie,  Frei- 
burg. 1896;  £.  Wadstein,  Die  eechatologieche  Ideengruppe 
ArUichriet,  Weiteabbat,  WeUende  und  WeUoerichi,  Leipsic, 
1896  (deals  with  the  Middle  Ages);  P.  Vols.  Jlidieche 
Etehaioloffie  von  Daniel  bie  Akiba,  TQbingen,  1903.  Works 
which  discuss  the  doctrine  are:  G.  Duffield,  MiUenarian- 
tern  Defended,  New  York,  1843;  D.  Brown.  Chriet*9  Sec- 
ond Coming;  will  ii  be  PremiUennialf  Edinburgh,  1849; 
J.  F.  Berg.  The  Second  Advent  of  Jeeue  Chriet  not  Premilr 
tennial,  Philadelphia,  1859;  W.  Kelly,  Lecturee  on  the 
Second  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  .  .  ,  Jeeue  Chriet,  Lon- 
don. 1866;  S.  M.  Merrill,  The  Second  Coming  of  Chriet 
Coneidered  in  He  Relation  to  the  Millennium,  Cincinnati. 
1879;  I.  P.  Warren.  The  Paroueia,  Portland,  Me..  1885; 
E.  Htorrow.  The  Millennium,  London,  1886;  H.  Varley. 
Chri»V9  Coming  Kingdom,  ib.  1886;  J.  8.  Russell.  The 
Paroueia,  ib.  1887;    D.  Bosworth,  The  Millennium  and 


ReUUed  SvenU,  New  York.  1889;  N.  West.  Studiea  in 
E9chaiology:  the  Thoueand  Yean  in  both  TeaiamenU,  ib. 
1889;  L.  J.  Fisher,  That  Day  of  Day;  Middletown.  O^ 
1903;  H.  M.  Higgle.  The  Kingdom  ^  Ood  and  the  One 
Thoueand  Years'  Reign,  MoundsviUe.  W.  Va..  1904:  D. 
Heagla.  That  Bleeeed  Hope,  the  Second  Coming  of  Chriet, 
Philadelphia,  1907  (aims  to  reconcile  pre-  and  post-mille- 

MILLER,  HUGH:  Geologist  and  memb^-  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Cromarty  (82  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Aberdeen)  Oct.  10,  1802;  d.  by  his 
own  hand  at  Portobello  (3  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  Dec. 
24,  1856.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  two 
uncles,  was  apprenticed  in  1819  to  a  stone-mason, 
and  followed  that  trade  for  several  years.  His 
spare  houre  he  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
especially  in  the  study  of  geology,  the  first  fruits 
of  which  appeared  in  1840  in  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(Edinburgh,  1841).  In  1834  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Cromarty. 
In  1840  he  accepted  the  editorahip  of  the  Wit- 
ness, a  Free  Chureh  paper,  which  he  speedily 
made  very  influential  against  the  practise  of 
patronage  in  settling  ministers  over  churches. 
Miller's  works  on  geology,  in  which  he  was  a  pio- 
neer, roused  violent  criticism  at  the  time  but  were 
much  praised  by  other  geologists.  Among  his 
works  are:  Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
of  a  Journeyman  Mason  (Inverness,  1829) ;  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (London,  183o); 
Memoir  of  William  Forsyth  (1839);  First  Impre.^ 
sums  of  England  and  Us  People  (London,  1847); 
FootnPrints  of  the  Creator  (1847);  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters  (autobiographic;  Edinburgh,  1852; 
latest  ed.,  1906);  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland 
(1854);  Geology  versus  Astronomy  (Glasgow  [1855]); 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (Edinburgh,  1857);  Crutse 
of  the  Betsy  (1858);  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology 
(1859);  Essays  (ed.  P.  Bayne,  1862);  Tales  and 
Sketches  (ed.  Mrs.  Miller,  1863);  and  Edinburgh  and 
its  Neighbourhood,  Geological  and  Historical  (1864). 
His  works  were  collected  in  13  volumes  (Edinbuigh, 


Bibuoobapht:  Consult,  besides  the  autobiographic  My 
Schoole  and  Schoolmaetera,  ut  sup.,  the  biographies  by  P. 
Bayne,  2  vols..  London.  1871;  T.  N.  Brown,  Glasgow. 
1858;  J.  L.  Watson.  London.  1880;  W.  K.  Leask,  Edin- 
burgh.  1806;  also  W.  M.  Mackenzie.  Hugh  Miller;  a 
erUieal  Study,  London,  1905;  DNB,  zzzvu.  406-410. 

MILLER,  JAMES  RUSSELL:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Harshaville,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.  (A.B.,  1862),  and,  after  serving  for  two  and  a 
half  years  with  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission 
connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  entered 
the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1867.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.  (1867-69),  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Chxirch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1869-78),  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rock  Island,  111.  (1878-80). 
and  Holland  Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia  (1880- 
1898).  Since  1900  he  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  has  also 
been  editorial  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 
since  1880.  He  has  written  Week  Day  Religion 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  Home  Making  (1882);  In  His 
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;tep8  (1885);  Wedded  Life  (1886);  SHerU  Times 
New  York,  1886);  Come  ye  Apart  (1887);  The 
Carriage  Altar  (1888);  Practical  Religion  (Philar 
helphia,  1888);  Bite  o/Pcutt^re  (1890);  Making  the 
\Iost  of  Life  (New  York,  1891);  The  Everyday  of 
Afe  (1892);  QirU:  Faults  and  Ideals  (1892);  Young 
VI en:  FavUs  and  Ideals  (1893);  Glimpses  through 
'.ife'8  Windows  (1893) ;  Building  of  Character  (1894) ; 
Secrets  of  Happy  Home  Life  (1894);  Lifers  Byways 
\nd  Waysides  (Philadelphia,  1895);  For  a  Busy 
'^ay  (1895);  Year  Book  (New  York,  1895);  FamUy 
'^rayers  (1895);  The  Hidden  Life  (1895);  The 
blessing  of  Cheerfulness  (1895);  Things  to  Live  for 
1896);  Story  of  a  Busy  Life  {19^^);  A  Gentle  HeaH 
1896);  Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus  (1897);  By 
he  Still  Waters  (IS97);  The  Secret  of  Gladness  (189S)] 
rhe  Joy  of  Service  (1898);  The  Master* s  Blesseds 
Chicago,  1898);  Young  People^s  Problems  (1898); 
7nto  the  HUls  (New  York,  1899);  Strength  and 
Beauty  (1899);  The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer  (1900); 
lioving  my  Neighbor  (1900);  The  Ministry  of  Com- 
'brt(1901);  Summer  Gathering  (1901);  Howf  Whenf 
Where?  (1901);  The  Upper  Currents  (1902);  To- 
lay  and  Tomorrow  (1902);  In  Perfect  Peace  (1902); 
The  Lesson  of  Love  (1903);  The  Face  of  the  Master 
;i903);  Our  New  Edens  (Philadelphia,  1904);  Find- 
ing the  Way  (New  York,  1904);  The  Inner  Life 
[1904);  Manual  for  Communicants'  Classes  (Phila- 
delphia, 1905);  The  Beauty  of  Kindness  (New  York, 
1905);  When  the  Song  Begins  (1905);  Christmas 
Making  (1906);  A  HeaH  Garden  (1906);  Morning 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (1907);  Even- 
ing Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (1908);  The 
Wider  Li/e  (1908);  A  Cure  for  Care  (1908);  The 
Gate  Beautiful  (1909);  Bethlehem  to  Olivet;  the  Life 
of  Jesus  iUustraJted  by  Modem  Painters  (1909);  Go 
Forward  (1909);  and  Devotional  Hours  with  the 
Bible,  vols,  i.-iii.  (1909). 

MILLER,  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  31,  1769;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  7,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1789,  and  was  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  1793-1813,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  church  government  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1813-49.  He  was  a  stanch  Cal- 
vinist  and  entered  heartily  into  the  defense  of  his 
positions.  He  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
discussions  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1837.  He  wrote,  besides  minor 
publications:  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1803;  2d  ed.,  3  vols., 
1805);  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry (1807),  with  Continuation  (1809);  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  John  Rodgers  (1809);  Clerical  Manners  and 
Habits  (Philadelphia,  1827);  Office  of  Ruling  Elder 
(New  York,  1831);  Infant  Baptism  (1834);  Presby- 
terianism  the  Truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Philadelphia,  1835) ; 
Life  of  Jonathan  EdwardSy  in  J.  Sparks'  Library  of 
American  Biography  (vol.  viii.,  10  vols.,  1834-38); 
and  The  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ 
Vindicated  (1840). 

Bibliooraprt:  S.  Miller,  Life  of  Rev,  Samiiel  Miller.  2  voh., 
Philadelphia,  1860;  I.  W.  Riley,  American  Philoaophy, 
the  Early  SchooU,  pp.600-519»  Now  York,  1907. 


MILLER,  WILLIAM:  Founder  of  the  Advent- 
ist  denomination;  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 
1782;  d.  at  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849. 
He  had  no  educational  facilities  except  his  own 
reading,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers. 
At  first  a  skeptic  through  reading  the  works  of 
Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Paine,  in  1816  he  was  con- 
verted, joining  the  Baptist  Church  at  Low  Hamp- 
ton, and  became  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible. 
In  1831  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  key 
to  Daniel's  prophecies  and,  predicting  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Adventists  (q.v.). 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Bliss,  Memoirs  of  WiXLiam  Miller,  Bos- 
ton, 1853;  J.  White,  Life  of  William  MiUer,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich..  1875. 

MILLIGAN,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  15,  1821;  d.  there  Dec.  11, 
1893.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity (M.A.,  1839),  where  he  studied  divinity  as  he 
also  did  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  settled  at  Cameron, 
Fifeshire,  in  1844  and  at  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  in 
1850.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Bib- 
lical criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1860, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  revisors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  1870.  Among  his  numerous  works  may 
be  named:  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (London, 
1881);  Revelation  of  St.  John  (1886);  Elijah,  his 
Life  and  Times  (1887);  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (1892);  Discussions  on  the 
Apocalypse  (1893);  and  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
(Edinburgh,  1894).  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (in  connection  with  W. 
F.  Moulton  in  Schaff's  commentary,  New  York, 
1880)  and  the  Apocalypse  (Schaff's  commentary, 
1883,  and  Expositor's  BibU,  London,  1889). 
Bibliography:  In  Memoriam,  by  his  wife,  Aberdeen,  1894; 

DNB,  xxxvi.  174^175. 

MILLS,  BENJAMIN  FAY:  Unitarian  minister 
and  lecturer;  b.  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1857. 
He  received  his  education  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy, Hamilton  College,  and  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1879;  M.A.,  1881);  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  Church  (1878);  served  Congrega- 
tional churches  at  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  and  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (1878-85);  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
(1885-95);  withdrew  from  orthodox  fellowship 
(1897)  and  conducted  independent  work  in  Bos- 
ton (1897-99);  was  in  charge  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.  (1899-1903);  founded  the 
Los  Angeles  Fellowship  (1905)  and  the  Greater  Fel- 
lowship (1908),  editing  the  Fellowship  Magazine 
since  1905.  In  1907-08  he  visited  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has  written:  Vic- 
tory through  Surrender  (New  York,  1892);  God's 
World  and  Other  Sermons  (1894);  The  Divine  Ad- 
venture (Los  Angeles,  1904) ;  The  New  Revelation 
(1908) ;  and  contributed  the  part  on  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Our  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  (Dayton,  O.,  1909). 

MILLS,  JOB  SMITH:  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  at  Plymouth,  O.,  Feb.  28, 
1848;   d.  at   Annville,  Pa.,  Sept.  J6,  1908,     Hq 
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was  educated  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and 
pursued  his  theological  training  privately.  He 
was  pastor  at  Otterbein  University,  Westerville, 
O.  (1874^80,  1885-^7),  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature and  rhetoric  there  (1887-00),  professor  of 
philosophy  (1890-03),  and  president  (1891-1893) 
of  Western  College,  Toledo,  la.  He  was  elected 
bishop  (1897),  and  in  this  capacity  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  wrote 
MiwUm  Work  in  West  Africa  (Dayton,  O.,  1898); 
Manual  of  Family  Worship  (1900);  and  Holineas 
(1902). 

MILLS,  SAMUEL  JOHN:  Promoter  of  foreign 
missions;  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Apr.  21,  1783; 
d.  at  sea  June  15,  1818.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  Ck)llege  (1809),  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1812);  was  exploring  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  (1812-13);  served  as  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  agent  in  the  Southwest  (1814- 
1815);  was  ordained  (1815);  acted  as  agent  for 
the  School  for  Educating  Colored  Men  (1816);  went 
as  agent  of  the  (^Ionization  Society  to  western 
Africa  (1817),  and  died  on  the  return  journey.  Dur- 
ing his  college  days  he  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  heathen  lands; 
and,  while  a  student  at  college,  he  met  with  several 
of  his  fellow  students  to  consult  and  pray  over  this 
question.  The  meeting  was  held  under  a  haystack, 
and  the  site  has  been  marked  by  an  appropriate 
monument  (cf .  T.  C.  Richards,  Samud  J.  MilU,  pp. 
247  sqq.,  Boston,  1906).  During  his  seminary 
course  he  joined  with  Samuel  Mott,  Jr.,  Adoniram 
Judson,  and  Samuel  Newell  in  an  address  to  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper  at 
Bradford,  calling  its  attention  to  the  elaims  of  the 
heathen  world.  To  this  memorial  was  laigely  due 
the  awakened  interest  in  foreign  missions  which 
soon  followed. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  best  biography  is  that  by  Richards  (ut 
sup.),  which  cives  an  ample  bibliography  oovering  all 
phases  of  the  subject.  Others  are:  G.  Spring,  New  York, 
1820,  2d  ed..  Boston,  1829;  and  £.  C.  Bridgman.  New 
York,  1864. 

MILLSPAU6H,  FRANK  ROSEBROOK:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas;  b.  at  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  12,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn,  (graduated  in 
1870),  and  at  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  the  same 
city  (graduated  in  1873).  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  the  same  year  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
in  1874;  was  a  missionary  in  Minnesota  (1873-76); 
dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  Omaha,  Neb.  (1876-86); 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Minneapolis  (1886-04);  and 
dean  of  Grace  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1894-95). 
Since  1895  he  has  been  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Kansas. 
Bibliooraprt:  W.  S.  Ferry,  Tha  Epiaoopate  in  America, 

p.  300,  New  York,  1896. 

MILMAN,  HENRT  HART:  English  ecclesias- 
tical historian  and  poet;  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
1791;  d.  at  Simninghill  (14  m.  e.8.e.  of  Reading) 
Sept.  24,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Mil- 
man,  physician  to  George  III.;  was  educated  at 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1814;  M.A.,  1816;  B.D.,  D.D.,  1849), 
took  the  Newdigate  prize  for  poetry  by  The  Belr 


videre  ApoUo  (1812),  and  became  fellow  of  Braa^ 
nose  College  (1815).  He  was  priested  (1816);  was 
vicar  of  St.  Marjr's,  Reading  (1818-^35);  rector  of 
St.  Maiigaret's,  Westminster,  and  canon  <^  West- 
minster (1835-49);  and  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  (1849).  He  was  also  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford  (1821-31),  and  Hampton  lecturer  in  1827. 
In  theology  he  was  a  liberal,  advocating  abolitioQ  of 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  in  his 
historical  writings  somewhat  in  advance  of  his 
times.    His  literary  labors  fall  into  four  classes: 

(1)  Poetry:  The  Bdvidere  ApoOo  (ut  sup.);  Fazio, 
a  Tragedy  (Oxford,  1815;  6th  ed.,  London,  1818;; 
Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City  (London,  1818);  74e 
FaU  ^  Jeruaatem  (1820);  The  Martyr  of  Antiocfc 
(1822);  BebAas2ar(1822);  and  Anns  Bcrf^  (1826). 

(2)  Translations:  Ifala  and  DamayanU,  and  Other 
Poems,  Trandated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  En^i^ 
Verse  (Oxford,  1835);  The  Agamemnon  of  JSacht^us 
and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,  with  Pasaa^fes  from 
the  Lyric  and  Later  Poets  of  Greece  (London,  1865). 

(3)  Editions  of  other  works:  Gibbon's  History  cf 
the  Dedine  and  FaU  of  the  Raman  Empire  (183$ 
and  often,  new  ed.,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vob.,  1896- 
1900);   and  an  excellent  edition  of  Horace  (1849). 

(4)  Original  works:  The  Character  and  Conduct  cf 
the  Apostles  Considered  as  an  Evidence  of  Chridian' 
ity  (Hampton  lectures;  Oxford,  1827);  The  History 
of  the  Jews  (London,  1830  and  (rften,  abridged  ed., 
1876);    The  Life  of  E.  OUtkon,  Esq,,  with  Selection 

from  his  Correspondence  (1839);  The  History  cf 
Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Chrid  to  the  Abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (3  vols.,  1840); 
History  of  Latin  Christianity;  Induding  that  cf  the 
Popes,  to  the  Pontifioate  of  Nicholas  V.  (a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding;  6  vols.,  1854-55,  4th  ed.,  9 
vols.,  1867);  A  Memoir  of  Lord  Macauiay  (contrib- 
uted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1859, 
and  prefixed  to  later  editions  of  Macaulay's  T^'^or^.^) ; 
Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (complet^  and  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Arthur  after  his  death,  1878); 
Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  Other  Essays  (collected  and 
published  by  his  son,  1870);  and  many  sermons  oo 
occasional  topics.  Milman  contributed  also  to 
hymnology;  of  the  thirteen  hymns  written  by  him, 
the  two  most  popular  are  "  When  our  heads  are 
bowed  with  woe,"  and  "  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  maj- 
esty." His  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in  three 
vols.  (1839),'  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  Historical 
Works  is  in  15  vols.  (1866-67). 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  Milman,  Henry  Bart  MOman  ...  a 
Biographical  Sketek,  London,  1900;  DNB,  xzxviiL  1-4: 
8.  W.  Duffield,  EngliOt,  Hymna,  pp.  464.  601.  New  York. 
1886;  JuUtm,  Hymnotoov*  PP*  736-737. 

MILNB,  Wn^LIAM:  Missionary  to  China;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Kinnethmont  (28  nu  n.w.  of  Abei^ 
deen),  Scotland;  baptized  Apr.  27,  1785;  d.  at 
Malaicca  (120  m.  n.w.  of  Singapore),  Malay  Penin- 
sula, May  27,  1822.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
missionary  work,  he  took  the  course  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  College  at  Gosport,  where  he 
was  ordained  in  1812;  went  to  Macao,  China,  in 
1813;  then  to  Canton,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
colleague  Robert  Morrison;  after  a  year's  tour 
through  the  Bialay  Archipelago  he  settled  down  at 
Mala<^,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  Chinese 
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>nverts,  and  set  up  a  printing-press,  which  issued 
le  Chinese  Gleaner,  He  transJated  into  Chinese 
%Tta  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  principal 
I  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  of  Malacca,  of  which 
3  had  been  the  chief  founder.  Because  of  iU-health 
3  visited  Singapore  and  the  Island  of  Penang  in 
^22,  but  died  immediately  on  his  return  to  Bialacca. 
rith  Robert  Morrison  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
iment  into  Chinese  (Canton,  1813);  and  independ- 
itly  Tfie  Sacred  Edid;  Containing  Sixteen  Maxims 
**  the  Emperor  Kang-He  .  .  .  Illustrated  with  Notes 
Itondon,  1817);  he  also  wrote  A  Retrospect  of  the 
'irst  Ten  Years  of  the  Protestant  Mission  to  China: 
cccnnpanied  with  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the 
iterature  (Malacca,  1820);  and  he  was  the  editor 
f  the  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner  (vols.  i.-iii.,  1818-22). 
ibuoorapht:  R.  Morrison,  Memoin  of  Rev.  WiUiam 
Milne,  Malacca,  1824;  R.  Philip,  Lift  and  Opiniona  of 
,  .  ,  W.  Milne,  London,  1840;  Dwight,  Tupper,  and  Bliss, 
Encyclopedia  of  Mieeiona,  pp.  476-477,  New  York,  1904; 
DNB,  xxxviiL  9. 

MILHER,  JOSEPH  and  ISAAC:  Two  brothers, 
nembera  of  the  Church  of  England,  distinguished 
or  their  work  on  church  history. 

1.  Joseph  Milner:  Church  historian;  b.  at 
.eeds  Jan.  2,  1744;  d.  at  Hull  Nov.  15,  1797.  He 
>egan  his  education  as  a  chapel  clerk  at  Catherine's 
lali,  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  by  his  poverty 
o  leave  in  1766  before  gaining  his  degree.  He  soon 
>ecame,  however,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school 
ind  evening  preacher  at  Hull,  where,  after  thirty 
^'cars  of  service,  he  was  almost  unanimously  chosen 
ector,  although  he  died  a  few  weeks  later.  As  a 
^acher  he  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  his 
3upils,  and  was  equally  popular  as  a  preacher  imtil 
ibout  1770,  when  he  became  almost  a  recluse,  and 
mbstituted  for  his  moral  sermons  exhortations  to 
-epentance  and  revival.  Nevertheless,  he  retained 
tiis  prestige  with  the  poor  of  Hull  and  North  Fei^ 
riby,  among  whom  he  labored  gratuitously  for  seven- 
teen years,  being  even  accused  of  violating  the  Con- 
venticle Act  for  his  private  devotional  meetings. 
But  he  was  a  Methodist  only  in  the  religious,  not 
in  the  sectarian,  sense.  He  may  thus  be  regarded 
a^s  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  school  in 
the  Church  of  England.  After  some  ten  years  of 
ridicule  and  misinterpretation,  he  regained  his 
former  favor,  thanks  to  the  change  in  the  popular 
taste. 

Milner  published  several  brief  works,  including: 
SoTne  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  WiUiam 
Howard  (York,  1786);  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chris- 
tianity Considered  (1781);  and  Essays  on  the  In- 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1789).  His  chief  fame, 
however,  was  won  by  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (5  vols.,  York,  1794-1819;  new  eds.,  by  I. 
Milner,  London,  1816,  and  T.  Grantham,  1847), 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Isaac. 
Joseph  planned  the  work  and  prepared  the  first 
three  volumes,  while  Isaac  completed  the  fourth 
on  the  basis  of  his  brother's  material  and  wrote  the 
fifth.  He  also  purposed  to  continue  the  history, 
although  this  plan  was  never  executed.  Regard- 
ing church  history  as  a  "  sucoeBsion  of  pious  men," 
the  work  is  mainly  biographical,  rites,  organiza- 
tion, external  history,  and  religious  controversies 


being  entirely  subordinate.  The  material  Is  di- 
vided into  centuries,  rather  than  into  periods.  The 
first  three  centuries  (vol.  i.)  are  not  characterized, 
only  Ignatius  and  C^rian  receiving  special  men- 
tion. The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  (vol.  ii.)  are 
treated  merely  in  a  series  of  collocations  of  events, 
though  Milner  discusses  Arianism  in  detail,  while 
his  disquisitions  on  the  relation  of  (Church  and  State 
form  some  of  his  best  writing.  The  fifth  century 
was  for  him  summed  up  in  Augustine,  but  he  also 
devotes  much  space  to  Pelagianism,  though  he 
scarcely  touches  the  great  councils.  Between  the 
sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (vol.  iii.)  the  true 
Church  consisted  only  of  missions  to  the  heathen 
and  such  lives  as  those  of  Anselm,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  the  Waldenses.  The  fourth  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  forenmners  of  the  Reformation — 
Grosseteste  (bishop  of  Lincoln),  Thomas  Brad  war- 
dine  (archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Wessel,  Savoni^- 
rola,  and  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Wyclif  and  Huss, 
with  the  Lollards  and  Hussites,  are  treated  with 
great  care,  and  the  volume  is  completed  with  the 
history  of  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  up 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  fifth  volume  continues 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Both  brothers  are  enti- 
tled to  the  merit  of  having  made  the  importiLnoe  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany  known  to 
their  ooimtrymen,  and  of  having  derived  the  Ref- 
ormation outside  of  Germany  from  Luther's  influ- 
ence. As  a  scientific  work  the  history  is  of  little 
consequence,  nor  is  there  any  rigid  investigation 
of  sources;  but,  granting  the  desire  of  the  authors 
to  present  Christian  biographies  in  historical  set- 
tings, the  plan,  otherwise  open  to  grave  criticism 
in  its  neglect  of  historical  development,  is  beyond 
reproach. 

2.  Isaac  Milner:  Brother  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Leeds  Jan.  11,  1750;  d.  at  London  Apr.  1,  1820. 
After  a  youth  of  poverty,  he  entered  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1770,  as  a  sizar.  He  became 
successively  fellow  and  tutor,  and  eventually  (1788) 
president  of  his  college.  Devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  mathematics  and  science,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  sciences  in  1784,  and  in  1798 
succeeded  Newton  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
He  was  twice  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
in  1791  was  also  appointed  dean  of  Carlisle.  Al- 
though less  Methodistic  than  his  brother,  he  is  to 
be  considered,  like  him,  a  founder  of  the  Evangel- 
ical school  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Theologi<»dly 
he  is  best  known  for  his  cooperation  on  the  church 
history  of  his  brother  (see  above).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  his  brother  Joseph  (Cambridge, 
1801)  and  edited  Sermons  of  the  Late  Joseph  Milner 
(2  vols.,  London,  1820).  (C.  ScHOLLf.) 

Bxblioorapht:  1.  Besides  the  Life  of  Joeeph  Milner,  by 
Isaac  Milner,  ut  sup.,  consult:  Mrs.  Mary  Milner,  Life  of 
leaac  Milner,  London,  1844;  DNB,  xxxviu.  17-18.  2. 
Mrs.  Mary  Milner,  ut  sup.;  J.  Stephen,  Beeaye  in  EcdO' 
eiaetical  Biography,  ii.  368-367,  London,  1850;  DNB, 
xxxviii.  9-12. 

MILTIADES:    Pope.    See  Melchiadbs. 

MILTIADES,  mil-tai'a-diz:  A  philosopher  who, 
having  become  a  Christian,  made  a  name  for  him- 
self about  160  or  170  throughout  the  whole  Church 
by  his  writings  not  only  against  pagans  and  here- 
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tics  but  also  as  an  anti-Montanist  at  the  outset  of 
that  controversy.  The  unknown  anti-Montanist 
writer  of  Asia  Minor  from  whode  work,  written  in 
192  or  193,  Eusebius  gives  extracts  (Hist,  ecd.,  W., 
xvi.  sqq.)  cites  a  Montanist  work  written  in  answer 
to  one  by  *'  brother  Miltiades."  The  thesis  of  the 
latter  was  apparently  that  a  prophet  should  not 
speak  in  an  ecstaey.  In  the  so-caJled  "  Little  La- 
t^nth"  the  Roman  author  (Hippolytus?)  names 
Miltiades  among  the  early  witnesses  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury TertuUian  (''Against  the  Valentinians/'  chap, 
v.,  ANF,  iii.  506)  mentions  him,  under  the  title  of 
**  Miltiades,  the  sophist  of  the  churches,"  between 
Justin  and  Irenseus  as  one  of  his  own  predecessors 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Valentinians.  The  thesis 
quoted  above  as  to  prophecy  is  the  first  instance 
of  this  view  in  the  Gentile  Church.  Miltiades  must 
have  been  one  of  the  new  theologians  who  deteiv 
mined  the  great  change  in  theological  views  marked 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Montanist  controversy  (see 
Montanibm).  His  Christological  position  was  also 
considered  noteworthy  by  the  later  generation  in 
opposition  to  the  dynamistic  view  of  the  indwelling 
of  God  in  Jesus.  The  name  of  "  sophist,"  not  nec- 
essarily a  term  of  reproach,  has  nevertheless  in  Ter- 
tullian's  mouth  an  unflattering  ring.  His  book  De 
ecsUui  apparently  continued  the  polemic  against 
Miltiades  begun  in  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius,  who  had 
himself  handled  books  of  Miltiades,  is  the  last  to 
mention  him,  attributing  to  him  exhaustive  trea- 
tises against  both  Jews  and  pagans,  and  an  apology 
for  his  faith  addressed  *'  to  the  rulers  of  the  world," 
by  which  phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  emperors 
— either  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
the  latter  and  Lucius  Verus,  or  less  probably  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  he  wrote  a  special  treatise  against  the 
Valentinians  which  was  unknown  to  Eusebius; 
there  is  an  illegible  name  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment which  might  easily  be  Miltiades,  and  Richard- 
son has  advan^  the  theory  that  four  works  of  his 
are  drawn  upon  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  litera- 
ture. (Adolf  Harnack.) 

Biblxoorapht:  A.  Harnaok.  in  TU,  i  (1882),  278-282; 
idem,  LUteraiur,  i.  144.  23^240.  255-256.  ii.  1.  pp.  361- 
362,  2,  pp.  226,  263;  idem,  Dogma,  u.  100,  237,  243; 
C.  Otto,  in  CorpuB  apologeiarutn  Christianorum,  ix.  364- 
373,  Jena,  1872;  T.  Zahn,  Fondiungen  gur  Oeadiichte  de9 
.  .  .  KanonM,  ▼.  237-240,  Leipeio.  1802;  KrOcer,  Hiatory, 
pp.  121-122. 

MILTON,  JOHN:  Famous  English  poet  and 
leader  of  Puritanism  during  the  Great  Rebellion; 
b.  in  London  Dec.  9,  1608;  d.  there  Nov.  8,  1674. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener  of  strong  Puritan  ten- 
dencies, and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (1625-32). 
While  still  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  some  fine  poems, 
among  them  the  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  JVo- 
tivity.  He  was  originally  destined  to  a  ministerial 
career,  but  his  independent  spirit  led  him  to  *'  pre- 
fer a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of 
speaking  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  for- 
swearing." He  spent  five  quiet  years  at  Horton 
in  Buckinghamshire,  reading  and  writing.  To  this 
period  belong  L'AUegro  and  II  Penseroso,  AroadeSf 
Comas,  and  Lyddas,  all  breathing  the  lofty  spirit 


of  his  religious  convictions.  In  1638  and  1639  b 
traveled  on  the  continent,  coming  into  contact  with 
such  men  as  Grotius,  Galileo,  and  Lucas  Holste  (q.T. 
but  was  recalled  by  a  rumor  of  the  outbreak  c: 
the  armed  struggle  for  liberty  at  home.  The  next 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  entir^ 
to  prose  work  in  the  service  of  the  Puritan  cause. 
In  1641  and  1642  appeared  his  tractates  Of  Refc- 
mation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  Cf 
Prdatieal  Episcopacy ,  the  two  defenses  of  Smeet jm- 
nuus,  and  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  I'r^ 
against  Prdaty.  With  frequent  passages  of  resi 
eloquence  lighting  up  the  rough  controversial  styie 
of  the  period,  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  eodg- 
siastical  antiquity,  he  struck  weighty  blows  at  tbr 
intolerant  High-church  party  which  seemed  to 
dominate  the  Church  of  England.  The  iU-sueoe» 
of  his  first  marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Rots]- 
ist  squire  in  Oxfordshire,  who  left  him  in  a  mocth, 
led  him  to  write  four  tracts  dealing  with  divortf. 
the  first  entitled  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  <4  i^ 
vorce,  attacking  the  English  marriage  law  as  it  h&d 
been  taken  over  almost  unchanged  from  mediev^ 
Catholicism,  and  sanctioning  divorce  on  the  grouTii 
of  incompatibility  or  childlessness.  His  intercourse 
with  Hartlib  and  Comenius  led  him  to  write  (1644i 
a  short  tract  on  Education^  urging  a  reform  of  the 
national  universities;  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  most  popular  of  his  prose  writings.  An- 
opagiticaj  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicen^ 
Printing,  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrate 
(1649)  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Xht 
Commonwealth,  to  which  he  was  made  Latin  aecrv- 
tary  in  March.  As  part  of  his  duties  in  this  post, 
he  wrote  his  EikonokUutes  (1649)  in  reply  to  the 
Eikon  basiliki  popularly  attributed  to  Charles  I., 
the  first  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defensio  (1651)  against 
Salmasius,  and  in  1654  his  Defensio  secunda  sM 
Pro  se  defensio;  and  his  fine  Latin  style  was  of 
great  avail  for  the  drafting  of  the  state  papers  which 
passed  between  Cromwell's  government  and  the 
continent.  His  incessant  labors  cost  him  his  eye- 
sight, but  he  retained  his  office  until  the  Restora- 
tion. He  then  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  him- 
self once  more  to  poetical  work,  and  publishing 
Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  the  epic  by  which  he  at- 
tained universal  fame,  to  be  followed  by  the  mueh 
inferior  Paradise  Regained,  together  with  Samson 
Agonistes,  a  drama  on  the  Greek  model,  in  1671. 

Milton's  religious  position,  partiaUy  expressed  in 
the  treatises  named  above  and  in  his  Civil  Power  in 
Ecdesiastical  Causes  and  Considerations  toudnng 
the  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirdings  out  </ 
the  Church  (1659),  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his 
posthumous  De  dodrina  Chri^iana,  the  manu- 
script of  which,  long  lost,  was  discovered  only 
in  1823.  His  point  of  view  is  entirely  subjec- 
tive and  individtialistic;  his  faith  is  deduced  from 
Scripture  by  the  inner  illimiination  of  the  Spirit, 
not  tied  to  human  traditions.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  to  find  him  taking  his  own  view  on  the 
Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
predestination,  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  as 
also  in  regard  to  practical  questions  such  as  mar- 
riage, infant  baptism,  and  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day.   What  he  attempts  to  give  is  not  a  complete 
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scientific  treatment  in  the  modem  sense  but  an  ex- 
position of  the  clear  and  universally  acceptable 
teaching  of  Scripture.  In  many  points  he  is  the 
prophet  and  hezald  of  a  new  era,  a  Protestant  inr 
dividualist  and  idealist,  as  well  as  a  typical  figure 
for  the  revolutionary  cause  to  which  he  devoted  the 
best  powers  of  his  life.  (R.  Eibach.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  editions  of  Milton's  works  are: 
by  John  Toland,  3  vols.,  Amsterdam  (London),  1697-08; 
and  Masson's  Combridg^  Milton,  3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1877 
and  1800;  the  PTt>M  Worka  were  edited,  with  Life  by 
T.  Birch,  2  vols..  London,  1738,  better  ed.,  1753,  and, 
with  Life  by  C.  Symmons,  7  vols.,  1806;  the  PotHeal 
Works,  with  Life  by  W.  Hayley,  3  vols.,  ib.  1704-07; 
with  Life  by  H.  J.  Todd.  6  vols.,  ib.  1001;  with  Life  by 
T.  Neuton,  ed.  E.  Hawkins,  Oxford,  1824;  with  Life  by 
J.  W.  M.  Turner  and  notes  by  S.  E.  Brydges,  6  vols., 
London,  1835.  Worth  reading  is  the  sketch  in  8.  A. 
AUibone,  Critical  Dictionary  of  Englieh  Literature,  ii. 
1206-1323,  Philadelphia.  1801  (contains  a  lengthy  bib- 
liography). The  standard  biography  is  by  D.  Masson, 
6  vols.,  London,  1850-80  (exhaustive).  Many  editions 
of  the  Works  or  the  Poeme  not  given  in  the  preceding  list 
contain  memoirs  of  more  or  less  value.  The  life  has  bem 
written  also  by:  8.  Johnson,  ed.  C.  H.  Firth,  Oxford, 
1888;  Stopford  Brooke,  London,  1870;  M.  Pattison,  in 
Englieh  Men  of  Letters,  ib.  1887;  R.  Gamett,  ib.  1880. 
The  reader  should  consult  also  the  standard  works  on  the 
history  of  English  literature:  and  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Lectures 
on  Milton,  London.  1856;  £.  8cherer.  Essays  on  English 
Literature,  ib.  1801;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  v.  116 
aqq..  New  York,  1008.  In  1002  there  was  published,  in 
translation  from  the  Latin,  by  Walter  Be^^ey,  a  curious 
romance  entitled  Nova  Solyma,  the  Ideal  City;  or,  J»- 
rusaUm  Regained,  which  Mr.  Begley  attributed  to  Joho 
Milton. 

MIND  CURE.    See  Pstchothsrapt. 

MINDEN,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  Saxon  bishopric, 
organized  in  the  eighth  century.  Its  first  bishop, 
Hercumbert  or  Ercambert,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  "  Ercanperachtes  episcopus  "  whose  signature 
is  appended  to  a  document  at  Fulda,  assigned  to 
the  year  796.  He  was  very  Hkely  a  monk  of  Fulda 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  mission  sent  out  from 
there  for  work  in  Saxony.  The  original  boxmdary 
of  the  Minden  diocese  was  the  same  on  the  east  and 
west  as  that  of  the  district  of  Engem  or  Angria  on 
both  banks  of  the  Weser;  on  the  south  it  ran  from 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Herford  to  cross  the  Weser 
north  of  Korvey;  and  on  the  north  it  ran  along 
the  watershed  to  the  left  of  the  Weser,  while  to  the 
northeast  it  reached  the  Ltineburg  moors.  After 
the  erection  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cologne  it 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  that  see.  (A.  Hauck.) 

The  internal  history  of  the  diocese  has  little  gen- 
eral interest.  Under  the  fifty-third  bishop,  Francis 
II.  of  Waldeck  (1530-^),  the  Reformation  made 
great  progress,  owing  partly  to  his  unworthy  life 
and  that  of  his  predecessor  Francis  I.,  son  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick- WolfenbOttel.  The  Lutherans 
gained  possession  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city 
except  the  cathedral,  and  Minden  joined  the  Schmal- 
kald  League.  After  the  rule  of  three  more  bishops 
of  the  ducal  house,  Julius  (155^54),  who  became 
duke  himself  and  resigned,  George,  his  uncle  (1553- 
1566),  and  Duke  Henry  Julius,  also  bishop  of  Hsl- 
berstadt  (1582-85),  the  diocese  had  become  almost 
wholly  Protestant.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
the  secular  jurisdiction  was  assigned  to  Branden- 
burg.   At  the  reorganization  of  the  German  dio- 


in  1821,  the  territory  of  Minden,  which  had 
been  hitherto  administered  by  the  northern  vicari- 
ate, was  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  Paderbom 
and  Hildesheim. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are:  H.  A.  Erhard,  Regesta 
hiUoHa  Westfalia,  vols.  i.-u..  MOnster.  1847-51;  West- 
falisehcs  Urkundenb/uch,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  H.  Hoogeweg,  ib. 
1898  (these  two  bring  the  history  down  to  1300  a.o.). 
Consult:  L.  A.  T.  Holscher.  Besehreibung  dee  vomuUigen 
Bistums  Minden,  ib.  1877;  C.  Eubel,  Hierarehia  catholica 
medii  cni,  2  vols.,  ib.  1808-1001;  Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  446; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  390-391,  406-400. 

MmER,  ALONZO  AMES:  American  Univer- 
salist;  b.  at  Lempster,  N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1814;  d.  in 
Boston  June  14,  1895.  He  received  an  academical 
education  and  after  teaching  at  various  academies 
was  ordained  in  1839.  He  was  pastor  at  Methuen, 
Mass.  (1839-42);  Lowell  (1842-48);  and  Boston 
(1848-91).  He  was  president  of  Tufts  College, 
Mass.,  from  1862  to  1875,  and  at  one  time  was  ed- 
itor of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  He  was  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  slavery  and  on  temperance.  Be- 
sides numerous  pamphlets  he  wrote  Old  Forte  Taken 
(Boston,  1878). 

MnVGENTIUS.    See  Miqbtiub. 

Mm  IMS:  A  name  frequently  applied  (Ordo 
frairwn  mtnimarum)  to  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Paola  informally 
in  1435,  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1474,  though  with- 
out any  written  rule  until  1493.  See  Francis, 
Saint,  of  Paola. 

MINOR  PROPHETS:  The  name  given  to  the 
twelve  books  (and  their  authors)  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  follow  Daniel  and  close  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  one  book,  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Twelve,"  they  close  the  second  part 
of  the  canon  (see  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.),  follow 
Ezekiel  (Daniel,  q.v.,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  not 
in  the  canon  of  the  iSrophets  but  among  the  Kethur 
bim  or  Hagiographa),  and  are  followed  by  the  Ha- 
giographa.  The  designation  "  Minor  Prophets " 
is  not  known  to  the  Hebrew,  the  term  ProphetCB 
minoree  coming  in  from  the  Latin  Church  (cf .  Augus- 
tine, De  civUate  Dei,  xviii.  29;  Jerome,  Preface  to 
Isaiah,  in  MPL,  zadv.  17-22).  It  does  not  imply 
inferiority  in  importance,  but  refers  simply  to  reli^ 
tive  length;  altogether  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
shorter  than  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The  probable  pur- 
pose of  the  aggregation  of  these  books  into  a  single 
volume  or  collection  was  to  secure  their  preservsr 
tion,  since  the  small  single  rolls  were  doubtless  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  The  principle  on  which  they 
were  arranged  is  not  altogether  clear.  Possibly  the 
result  is  a  compromise  between  the  principles  of 
date  and  of  size.  In  general  the  order  is  (1)  the 
prophets  of  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Hosea-Micah), 
(2)  those  of  the  later  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian 
period  (Nahum,  Habakkiik,  Zephaniah),  and  (3)  of 
the  Persian  period  (Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi). 
The  Septuagint  rearranges  the  first  six  thus:  Hosea, 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  The  date  of 
the  collection  must  be  not  later  than  about  350- 
200  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  the  employment  of  the  col- 
lection in  Ecclesiasticus.  For  discussion  of  each 
book  in  detail  see  the  articles  on  the  several  books. 
Bibuoorapht:     Commentaries  dealing  especially  with  the 

Blinor  Prophets  tm  a  whole  are*    G.  A.  Smith,  in  Ex* 
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pontor'a  Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1896-98;  John  Cklvin, 
£Ing.  txansl.  in  hia  Worka,  5  voU.,  Edinburgh,  1846-49; 
P.  Schegg.  2  vols.,  Regensburg.  1854;  £.  B.  Puaey.  5 
parts,  Oxford.  1860;  H.  Cowles,  New  York.  1866;  E. 
Henderson,  Andover,  1868;  C.  von  Orelli,  3d  ed.,  Munich, 
1908.  £ng.  tnuisl.  of  earlier  ed..  New  York.  1893;  J. 
Wellhausen,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1898;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  London, 
1903. 

MINORITES.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi, 
AND  THB  Franciscan  Order. 

MINTON,  HENRY  COLLIN:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Prosperity,  Pa.,  May  8,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1879) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  then 
held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Duluth,  Minn.  (1882-83),  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1883-84;  but  was 
not  installed  on  account  of  ill-health);  First  Pres- 
byterian Churoh,  San  Jos^,  Cal.  (1884-91),  and  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco  (1891- 
1892).  From  1892  to  1902  he  was  Stuart  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  in  1001, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  1901-02,  Stone  lecturer  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1902,  and  special 
lectiu^r  in  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  same  year.  He  has  written  Christiamty 
SupemoUurai  (Philadelphia,  1900)  and  The  Cosmos 
and  the  Logos  (1902). 

mNUCIUS  FELIX,  MARCUS. 

Introdaction  (|  1). 
Argument  against  Christianity  (|  2). 
Argument  for  Christianity  (|  3). 
Purpose  and  Structure  of  Dialogue  (|  4). 
Sources  and  Manuscripts  of  Minucius  (|  6). 

Marcus  Minucius  Felix  was  the  first  Latin  apolo- 
gist of  Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
"  Octavius."  From  a  few  references 
z.  Intxo-  in  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  Eucherius, 
duction.  it  is  learned  that  Marcus  Minucius  Felix 
lived  at  Rome  as  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  was  also  active  in  a  literary  way.  From  the 
dialogue  it  appears  that  he  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow  student  Octavius  Januarius, 
and  soon  followed  his  friend  in  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. Both  friends  were  attorneys;  Octavius 
in  the  provinces,  Minucius  at  Rome.  It  was  while 
Octavius  was  visiting  his  friend  that  the  conversar 
tion  occurred  which  is  described  in  the  dialogue. 
His  friend  was  dead,  however,  when  Minucius  wrote. 
Inasmuch  as  the  holidays  had  begun,  they  resolved 
on  an  excursion  to  Ostia,  and  were  joined  by  a 
younger  friend  of  Minucius,  the  pagan  Csecilius 
Natalis.  As  they  were  strolling  along  the  Tiber 
they  passed  a  statue  of  Serapis,  and  Octavius  ob- 
served that  Csecilius  reverently  saluted  it.  So  he 
reproached  his  friend  for  not  having  yet  convinced 
Csecilius  of  his  error.  CsBcilius,  displeased  at  this, 
became  silent  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  others. 
Being  questioned,  he  acknowledged  the  true  reason, 
and  wished  to  defend  his  religion,  and  explain  his 
grounds  for  not  accepting  Clu-istianity.     Octavius 


could  then  confute  him.    The  latter  agreed;    they 
sat  down  and  Minucius  took  his  place  between  them. 
Caecilius  began  by  saying  that  all  human  knowl- 
edge is  xmcertain;    and  blamed  the  Christians  for 
venturing  to  say  anything  about  the 

2.  Argu-    government  of  the  world,  which  might 
ment       owe  its  being  to  accident,  for  many 

against     things  directly  contradict  the  presence 
Christianity,  of  a  divine  agent.    The  truth  either 

eludes  knowledge,  or,  what  is  most 
probable,  an  arbitrary  destiny  rules;  therefore  the 
best  course  is  to  keep  to  the  religion  of  the  fathers, 
who  made  Rome  great  and  established  and  ex- 
tended her  supremacy.  Often  enough  had  the 
gods  of  the  Romans  shown  their  power.  To  think 
of  overthrowing  so  ancient  a  religion  spoke  of  in- 
sufferable presumption.  Besides,  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple were  they  who  planned  such  an  act,  and  what 
was  the  new  religion  that  was  to  succeed  the  old  ? 
Ignorant  men  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
credulous  women,  who  flattered  themselves  with 
the  ridiculous  comfort  of  a  life  after  death.  Their 
religious  customs  were  altogether  repulsive,  their 
ceremonies  were  the  murder  of  innocent  children 
and  adultery.  Their  secrecy  was  the  best  proof  as 
to  the  depravity  of  their  religion.  No  less  peculiar 
than  absurd  was  their  conception  of  the  one  God, 
a  being  invisible,  omniscient,  omnipresent.  Then, 
too,  their  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment, 
could  not  be  sound,  since  divine  predestination  no 
less  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will  than  did  fate. 
To  crown  all,  the  Christians  must  endure  not  only 
the  ordinary  miseries  of  poverty,  cold  and  hunger, 
but  also  torture,  death  by  fire  and  crucifixion.  Why, 
they  even  voluntarily  increased  their  wretchedness 
by  abstaining  from  honest  pleasures.  Csecilius 
closed  with  an  exhortation  to  abstain  from  exam- 
ining into  things  divine. 

Thoroughly  persuaded  as  to  the  convincing  force 
of  his  deductions,   Csecilius  ironically  challenged 

Octavius  to  an  answer.    Octavius  be- 

3.  Argu-    gan    by    showing    contradictions    of 
ment  for    Csecilius.     All  men  were  endowed  with 

Christianity,  reason  which,  together  with  observa- 
tion of  nature,  led  to  the  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  superior  being,  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Nature  spoke  plainly,  though  leav- 
ing the  question  open  whether  the  government  of 
the  world  was  exercised  by  one  or  several.  But 
even  among  men,  the  monarchical  form  of  rule  was 
the  sole  advantageous  form;  nor  was  it  different 
among  animals.  Then  Octavius  explained  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  speaking  of  the  eternity,  onmipo- 
tence,  and  perfection  of  God,  of  whom  poets  and 
philosophers  had  often  surmised  correctly.  Antiq- 
uity was  very  credulous;  its  fables  and  tales  de- 
served no  credence;  its  gods,  after  all,  were  only 
deified  men.  Idols  were  mere  wood  and  stone; 
their  nothingness  was  proved  by  their  origin.  It 
was  false  that  the  heathen  gods  had  made  Rome 
great,  because  they  were,  to  a  prevailing  extent, 
foreign  gods.  The  auguries  and  auspices  had  occa- 
sionally furnished  correct  indications,  but  had  still 
often  deceived  the  believers.  Idol  worship  had 
found  so  wide  an  acceptance  because  of  the  demons, 
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uthors  of  everything  evfl.  They,  too,  had  caused 
latred  and  persecutions  against  Christianity,  cir- 
ulating  all  those  rumors  and  reproaches  more  justly 
pplying  to  the  heathen  service  of  idols.  With 
cioral  indignation  Octavius  paid  ample  tribute  to 
he  purity  of  the  Christians'  manner  of  life,  divine 
irorship  and  faith;  and  spoke  of  the  righteousness 
Jid  goodness  of  God.  Their  doctrine  of  the  end  of 
.11  things  contradicted  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor 
he  teachings  of  the  philosophers.  Christians  wel- 
omed  adversity  as  a  school  for  virtue;  the  pros- 
perity in  which  the  heathen  rejoiced  was  transitory 
jid  fallacious  and  heathens'  pleasures  wer«  oen- 
urable  and  indecent.  This  discourse  made  a  power- 
ul  impression  upon  Csecilius,  who  admitted  his  de- 
eat,  and  the  three  returned  to  the  city. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  colloquy  did  not  turn  upon 
he  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  neither  is 
it  an  apology  in  the  proper  sense.  At- 
4.  Purpose  tempts  at  explanation  are  widely  diver- 
and  Struc-  gent,  although  the  difficulties  are  not  to 
lure  of  be  waived.  Some  have  sought  to  prove 
Dialogue,  the  dialogue  a  polemic  against  Crescen- 
tius  the  Cynic  or  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
[>r,  finally,  against  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  rhetorician. 
The  most  natural  explanation,  however,  lies  in  the 
Biuthor's  purpose  of  disarming  the  prejudices  then 
current  against  Christianity  in  cultured  circles  by 
proving  that  the  views  of  the  philosophers  coincided 
essentially  with  the  faith  of  the  Christians;  that 
the  heathen  mythology  was  shameless,  whereas  the 
new  faith  was  pure  and  lofty.  Hence,  in  the  work 
of  Minucius  Felix,  Christianity  appears  wholly  as 
a  moral  and  philosophic  religion.  Minucius,  fre- 
quently finding  himself  obliged  to  meet  attacks 
against  his  religion,  had  to  examine  them  carefully 
and  confute  th^.  The  structure  of  the  dialogue  is 
so  excellent  that  even  to-day  certain  critics  regard 
it  as  having  actually  taken  place.  The  introduo- 
tion  especially  has  a  poetic  charm,  and  likewise 
worthy  of  praise  is  the  drawing  of  the  leading  char- 
acters. Minucius  was  well  read  in  the  poetic  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Cicero,  whom  he  adopted  as 
his  model.  Traces  of  decadent  Latinity  appear 
nevertheless;  still  the  language  of  Minucius  is  com- 
paratively pure  for  that  age. 

The  repeated  attempts  to  discover  whether  the 
dialogue  of  Octavius  was  influenced  by  any  other 
apologetic  have  led  to  no  generally 
5.  Sources  recognized  result,  for  he  does  not  men- 
and  Manu-  tion  his  sources.    There  undoubtedly 
scripts  of    exists  a  dependent  relation  between 
Minucius.    Minucius,    Tertullian,   and    Cyprian. 
The  latter,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Vanity  of  Idols  "  (c.  245),  copied  Minucius  and  Ter- 
tullian.    The  priority  of  Tertullian's  "  Apology  " 
(c.  200),  which  has  various  points  of  contact  with 
*'  Octavius,"  was  long  held  to  be  incontestable,  but 
now,  especially  sinc^  Ebert's  investigations,  Minur 
cius  is  rated  the  earlier.    He  wrote  between  150 
and  245,  probably  before  200.    The  "  Octavius  " 
is  appended  to  the  seven  books  of  Amobius  "  Against 
the  Heathen  "  in  a  manuscript  dating  from  the 
ninth  century  preserved  in  Paris.    There  is  a  tran- 
script in  Brussels.    From  the  former  there  was 
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printed  the  first  edition  of  Amobius  (Rome,  1543), 
wherein  the  "  Octavius  "  appeared  as  the  eighth 
book.    It  was  first  edited  separately  by  Francis 
Baldwin  (Heidelberg,  1560).    Since  then,  the  dia- 
logue has  been  frequently  published  (e.g.,  ed.  C. 
Hahn,  in  CSEL,  Vienna,  1867;   in  MPL,  iii.  23^ 
276;    ed.  J.  J.  Comelissen,  Leyden,  1882;   ed.  A. 
Bfthrens,  Leipsic,  1886).    Eng.  transls.  are  by  D. 
Dalrymple  (Edinburgh,  1781;  new  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1854);   in  ANF,  iv.  173-198;   and  in  A.  A.  Brod- 
ribb|  Pagan  and  PwrUan;    The  Octavius  of  Minvr 
ciuByfredy  translated^  London,  1903.    H.  Boeniq. 
Biblxographt:    Lists  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in  Lb 
MuUe  BOffe,  xvi  (1802),  noB.  2-3,  and  in  ANF,  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  47-50.    Consult:    C.  Rdren,  Minuciana,  part 
i.,  Bedburg.  1859,  part  ii.,  Brilon,  1877;   A.  Soulet,  2?mo« 
9ur  VOdaviua  de  Minuciua  Felix,  Strasbuis,  1867;    T. 
Keim,  Cebia,  pp.  151-168,  Zurich,  1873;  idem,  Rom  und 
doM  Ckriatenthum,   pp.  383-384,  468-486.   Berlin,   1881; 
P.  de  F^oe,  £tude  ntr  VOctaviua  de  Minuciua  Felix,  Bloia, 
1880;  y.Schultse,  in  JPr.vu  (1881).  485-506;  R.  KOhn, 
Der  Octaviua  dee    Minuciue  Felix,    Leipsic.     1882;     R. 
Schwenke,  in  JPr.ix  (1883),  263-294;  M.  L.  Maesebieau,  in 
Revue  de  Vhiei,  dee  relioione,  xv  (1887),  316-346;   F.  Wil- 
hehn,  De  Minudi  FoUde  Oetavio,  Braslau,  1887;  E.  Kurs, 
Ueber  den  Oetaviue  dee  Minueiue  Felix,  Burgdorf,  1888; 
B.  Seiller,  De  eermone  Minueiano,  Augsburg,  1893;    M. 
Schani,  in  Rheiniechee  Mueeum,  1  (1895),  114-137;    H. 
Boenig,    Mareue  Minueiue  Felix;    ein  Beitrag  sur  (?e- 
adiidUe  der  altchrieUichen  Litteratur,   KOnigsbei^   1897; 
E.  Norden,  De  Minudi  Felide  estate  et  genere  dieendi, 
Greifswald,    1897;    Oillier,   Auteure  eaerU,   L  550-557; 
KrOger,  Hietory,  pp.  138-142;    Schaff,  Chrietian  Churdi, 
ii.  833  sqq.;    Hamaok,  Litteratur,  i.  647,  743.  it  2,  pp. 
324-330.  408;  idem.  Doifma,  ii.  106  sqq.;  DCB,  iii.  920-924; 
A.  Elter,  Prolegomena  zu  Minudue  Fdix,  Bonn,  1909. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS.    See  Reliqious  Drajcaa. 

MIRACLES. 

Biblical  Data  (§  1).  Theory  and  Proof  of  Hlm- 

Patristio     and     Scholaatio        des  ({ 4). 

Views  (I  2).  Arguments  against  Miradea 

Post-Refonnation    Theories        (§  5). 

(I  3).  Qassification  of  Miracles  (§6). 

Present  Tendencies  (|  7). 

The  concept  of  miracles,  found  in  nearly  all  re- 
ligions, is  due  to  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  su- 
pernatural over  the  world,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  types  of  miracles  are  as  manifold  as  the 
religions  themselves,  ranging  from  cosmic  phenom- 
ena (especially  of  creation  and  eschatology)  and 
divine  manifestations  to  the  founders  of  religions, 
to  omens  and  warnings,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  responses  to  prayer  and  priestly  power. 

The  Bible  bears  witness  to  the  general  belief  in 
miracles,  although  here,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  oriental  religions,  miracles  are,  in  general, 
fewer  in  number  and  more  religious  in  character. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Bib- 
lical concept  of  God,  who,  though  om- 
z.  Biblical  nipotent  (Gen.  xviii.  14;  Job  xlii.  2; 
Data.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14),  is  regarded  as  acting 
only  in  accordance  with  his  nature. 
Creation  and  rain,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  and 
thwarting  of  the  wicked  are  all  miracles  (Job.  v. 
9  sqq.).  The  concept  of  the  orderly  progress  of  all 
natural  phenomena  is  extremely  firm  in  the  Old 
Testament  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  22;  Ps.  cxlviii.  5-6;  Jer. 
xxxi.  35-36),  and  this  same  concept  prevails  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  religious  character  of 
miracles  is  even  more  marked  since  phenomenal 
miracles  are  here  combined  with  spiritual  miracles. 
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Acoordingly,  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  intended  to 
prove  that  the  time  of  redemption  or  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  oome  (Matt.  xi.  5,  xii.  28;  Mark  ii. 
10-U).  Not  only  did  Christ  work  no  miracles  for 
his  own  benefit  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  zzvi.  53),  but  he 
refused  miracles  to  those  who  asked  unworthily 
(Matt.  xvi.  1  sqq.).  His  miracles  were  wrought 
through  his  word  or  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  God 
that  dwelt  within  him  (Matt.  viii.  16,  xii.  28,  xv. 
28;  Mark  i.  25,  ii.  11;  John  iv.  50;  Acts  x.  38),  and 
although  later  in  his  career  external  miracles  be- 
came less  numerous,  yet  he  promised  his  disciples 
that  they  would  do  greater  miracles  than  he  (John 
xiv.  12  sqq.).  This  implies,  however,  simply  the 
greater  miracles  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  heart;  and  when  Paul  concentrates  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Gospel  and  prefers 
love  to  all  external  marvels  (I  Cor.  xiii.),  he  fol- 
lowed the  thoughts  of  Christ  himself,  the  concept 
of  the  New  Testament  which  through  the  Spirit 
writes  the  will  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man  (Jer. 
xxxi.  33;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26-27;  Joel  ii.  28).  While, 
moreover,  individual  miracles  are  less  important 
and  striking  than  in  other  religions,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Christianity  religion  itself  bears  an 
essentially  miraculous  character,  seen  not  only  in 
every  event  in  t^ie  life  of  Christ  and  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  apostles,  but  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian. 

In  the  centuries  following  primitive  Christianity 
the  miracles  of  the  Spirit  came  gradually  to  be  de- 
predated, while  the  inner  tranisformation  of  the 
Christian  received  an  interpretation  of  mere  psy- 
chology. The  desire  for  miracles  was  gratified  by 
legends  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  or, 
still  later,  of  hermits  and  monks;  Jew- 
a.  Patris-  ish  eschatology  was  adopted  with  all 
tic  and  its  marvels;  and  even  a  series  of  de- 
Scholastic  moniac  miracles  was  taken  from  early 
Views,  folklore.  Side  by  side  with  this  prac- 
tical belief  in  miracles  was  evolved  the 
theory  regarding  them.  The  basis  for  this  was  laid 
by  Augustine.  Holding  that  the  world  is  full  of 
miracles  and  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles, 
yet  realizing  that  the  marvels  of  creation  become 
oonunonplace,  he  taught  that  God,  who  alone  can 
create,  caused  new  miracles  to  appear,  though  he 
had  possessed  then  from  all  eternity.  While  these 
miracles  apparently  contradict  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  do  not  really  do  so,  since  God,  being  the  crea- 
tor of  nature,  can  create  nothing  opposed  to  it. 
The  elements  of  the  world  contain,  in  addition  to 
their  "  visible  seeds,"  certain  **  hidden  seeds,"  which 
are  the  source  of  miracles.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
hidden  and  inner  operation  of  God  in  addition  to  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  In  themselves  both 
these  operations  are  equally  marvelous  and  are 
simply  different  components  of  one  and  the  same 
creation.  The  difference  between  miraculous  and 
natural  events  is,  therefore,  not  objective  but  sub- 
jective— **  the  miracle  does  not  violate  nature,  but 
only  nature  as  now  known  "  {De  civUaU  Dei,  XXI,, 
viii.  2).  The  Neo-Platonic  theory  of  Augustine 
never  vanished,  though  the  Aristotelian  causal  the- 
ory of  the  universe  maintained  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
contested  its  supremacy  in  the  Church.     Nothing 


can  happen  outside  the  sum  total  of  the  systea  r 
divine  governance,  and  in  the  great  systeTnatn-i 
order  called  the  world  God  works  as  the  fin^t  (L:  .h 
which  simply  determines  a  long  chain  of  ea^^^-. 
In  this  sum  total  God  can  make  no  change,  be:  i^ 
both  can  and  does  substitute  some  indi vidua]  .^'' 
ondary  causes  for  others.  The  result  is  a  mir^  ^ 
and  God  accordingly  created  cosmic  order  witk  -:i 
condition  that  he  himself  might  be  directly  o^*--^ 
tive  in  it  otherwise  than  through  the  usual  and  irc- 
ularly  operative  causes.  Mirades  are  accordh^y 
defined  as  "  those  things  which  are  done  by  G:>. 
contrary  to  causes  known  to  us  "  {Summa  I.,  q^x-' 
cv.  art.  6).  Miracles  are  thus  placed  within  *:- 
sphere  of  divine  governance,  the  sole  difference  >- 
tween  them  and  ordinary  natural  phenomena  b^!i: 
that  in  the  latter  God  is  the  first  in  a  causal  ser^ 
while  in  the  case  of  miracles  he  directly  intervei^^ 
Not  all  direct  intervention  of  God,  however,  h  '^ 
be  considered  a  miracle,  this  category  including  3q> 
deviations  from  the  course  of  nature,  whereas  j  _- 
tification  and  creation  are  not  miracles. 

Luther  held  that  God  had  caused  visible  miisc!? 

in  the  early  stages  of    Christianity  to  foster  beiir: 

in  it  and  that  these,  subsequently  proving  unneee- 

sary,  were  replaced  by  the  far  grea-- 

3.  Post-     invisible  spiritual  miracles  wrought  Ij 

Reforma-   the  Word  and  the  sacraments.    Ot^r 
tion        early  Protestants  considered  miracr- 

Theories,  as  divine  suspensions  of  the  ordmjL7 
course  of  nature,  whOe  Leibnitz  imk- 
tained  that  miracles,  like  the  hearing  of  pnjn 
were  components  of  the  original  plan  of  the  coasob 
which  must  necessarily  be  realized.  Spinoza,  r- 
the  other  hand,  denied  the  possibility  of  mirac!^^. 
except  on  the  impossible  hypothesis  that  the  vt! 
of  God  and  the  law  of  natiue,  although  identiesl 
are  difiFerent.  The  term  miracle  can,  therefore.  U 
applied  only  relatively  to  a  phenomenon  the  cau.% 
of  which  is  unknown.  Hume  made  a  still  ma;^ 
vital  attack  on  miracles  by  declaring  the  testimccj 
for  them  too  feeble  to  make  them  credible.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  belief  in  mL-^ 
cles  was  gradually  sturendered,  and  they  were  ex- 
plained either  as  natural  phenomena  or  as  adsptei 
to  the  views  of  their  time,  very  much  as  Spinoa 
had  explained  them  as  projections  of  the  mental 
processes  of  those  who  recorded  them  or  as  msiim 
God  the  first  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  medisrc 
causes.  Like  Strauss,  many  modem  theologiaci 
discredit  miracles  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tem 
though  positing  the  operation  of  marvelous  po^^ 
of  a  higher  order.  Even  though  the  great  religioi:!) 
revival  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  rehabiliuta: 
belief  in  miracles,  opposition  to  this  belief  h:>$ 
never  disappeared,  and  still  constitutes  to  msxs 
the  great  barrier  to  faith  in  Christianity.  Once  the 
foundation  of  all  apologetics,  minM^les  have  nov 
become  the  great  apologetic  crux. 

A  study  in  the  concept  of  miracles  can  not  be^ 
with  a  general  discussion  of  their  possibility  or  im- 
possibility, but  with  the  problem  whether  the  as- 
sertion of  their  existence  is  essential  to  the  reli^^ 
life  of  the  Christian.  The  authority  of  the  Bibk, 
which  affirms  miracles,  can  not  be  appealed  to,  for 
this  depends  solely  on  religious  experience,  wbidi 
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is  not  concerned  with  historic  events,  natural  phe- 
nomena, or  BibUcai  cosmology.     The  investigator 
must  pass  thus  from  the  Bible  to  im- 
4.  Theory  mediate    religious    experience    where, 
and  Proof  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
of  Miracles,  the  Christian  experiences  a  non-natural- 
istic power  of  an  almighty  will  which, 
continuing  and  ever  increasing,  in  itself  constitutes 
a  miracle  in  that  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  earthly  agency  through  which  it  works,  and  re- 
veals a  power  exalted  above  its  surroimdings.  This 
coexistence  of  divine  operation  and  natural  phe- 
nomenon must  be  considered  the  chief  character- 
istic of  every  sort  of  miracle.    Revelation  thus  be- 
comes a  miracle,  and  miracle  becomes  revelation. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  phases  of  life  the  Christian 
is  convinc«l  that  God  orders  the  world  for  the  good 
of  them  that  believe  on  him,  and  this  in  the  small- 
est as  in  the  greatest  details.     Even  events  which 
may  be  explained  on  purely  natural  grounds — as 
when  Augustine  heard  the  words  ToUe,  lege  (see 
AuQUSTiNB,  I.,  1,  S  9) — ^may  be  considered  miracles 
in  so  far  as  God  is  regarded  as  operating  through 
them.    From  this  point  of  view  any  event  may  be 
regarded  as  either  miraculous  or  natural,  according 
to  the  sensations  which  it  evokes.    If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  revelation  of  God  is  thus  experience  of 
the  miraculous,  the  divine  revelation  in  question, 
operative  through  previous  ages  in  a  complex  of 
concepts,  naturally  entered  at  a  definite  point  in 
history.    If,  moreover,  these  concepts  were  per- 
manent vehicles  of  the  marvelous  operation  of  God, 
those  who  first  advanced  them  could  form  them 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  of  the  miracu- 
lous works  of  God.    In  confirmation  of  this,  history 
shows  that  the  Gospel  bears  witness  to  great  historic 
facts  judged  from  a  specific  point  of  view.    In  other 
words,  the  Gospel  arose  from  witnessing  miraculous 
facts,  and  is  simply  a  record  and  explanation  of  these 
facts.    Therefore  the  Christian  takes  a  very  different 
attitude  toward  them  than  toward  other  ancient 
religious  records.     The  miracles   here   considered 
are  almost  invariably  phenomena  diverging  from 
the  regular  course  of  nature.    While  it  may  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  recorded  miracles  actually  occurred, 
while  it  may  be  supposed  that  circumstances  at- 
tending some  of  them  were  not  quite  those  which 
were  described,  and  while  it  may  be  alleged  that 
they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  involuntarily 
in  transmission,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  all  wrought  to  proclaim  knowledge  of  God  or 
of  Christ.    Herein  they  were  successful.    The  critic, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  a  report  of  an  ex- 
ternal event  and  of  the  impression  upon  the  wit- 
ness that  this  event  was  divine.    The  actual  proc- 
esses which  led  these  witnesses  to  adjudge  the 
events  in  question  to  be  miraculous  the  critic  can 
never  know  with  certainty,  and  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the  criticism 
of  miracles.    If,  however,  the  imiform  impression 
received  by  Christ's  disciples  from  his  many  mira- 
cles  be  considered,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  this  impression  represents  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ. 

Two  general  objections  may  be  alleged  against 
the  historicity  0!  the  mirades  recorded  in  the  Bible: 


their  violation  of  natural  law;  and  the  fact  that 
they  occurred  in  a  credulous  age.  Considering  the 
latter  objection  first,  it  is  true  that  the  ancients, 
including  the  Jews,  not  only  did  not 
5.  Argtt-  consider  divine  intervention  of  the 
mentB  deity  to  be  suspicious  or  impossible, 
against  but  they  absolutely  required  such  vis- 
Miracles,  ible  divine  manifestations.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  if  they  were  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  was  really  divine.  Again,  the  his- 
tory of  divine  revelation  shows  that  God  has  always 
given  it  the  forms  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  exter- 
nal miracles  no  longer  occur  implies  simply  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  for  faith;  but  this  does 
not  militate  in  the  least  against  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  in  periods  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. Neither  does  the  theory  that  miracles  were 
merely  types  of  attitude  molded  by  the  needs  of 
ancient  gods  disprove  the  actuality  of  miracles.  All 
these  hypotheses  are  based  on  the  unhistorical  ra- 
tionalistic notion  that  things  must  always  have 
been  as  it  is  now  thought  they  should  be.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  however,  are  noth- 
ing but  formulas  describing  the  regular  operations 
of  natural  phenomena;  but  if  the  concept  of  God 
be  introduced,  they  may  then  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  divine  will,  so  that  the  course  of  the 
world  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  Yet  even  as 
man,  by  attentively  studying  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  enabled  to  rise  above  nature  and  to  produce  re- 
sults which  nature  itself  can  not  produce,  since  he 
unites  regular  processes  of  nature  in  new  combina- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  he  de- 
sires without  annulling  or  impairing  the  original 
potencies  or  laws  of  nature,  so  miracles  should  not 
be  construed  as  abrogations  or  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  as  special  adaptation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  a  specific  and  divine  purpose. 

In  the  present  article  three  classes  of  miracles 
have  been  postulated:  the  constant  miracle  of  the 
revelation  of  God;    the  operation  of 
6.  Classifi-  God   in  purely  natural  and   orderly 
cation  of    events  of  hiunan  life;   and  the  reveln^ 
Miracles,    tion  of  God  by  irregular  natural  phe- 
nomena   at    a    specific    period.    The 
question  now  arises  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  usually  ignored, 
while  the  second  and  the  third  are  distinguished  as 
subjectively   and    objectively   miraculous    respec- 
tively.   At  the  same  time,  the  great  characteristic 
of  a  miracle,  the  arousing  of  consciousness  of  an 
external  process,  is  common  to  all  three  classes,  so 
that  they  all  share  in  miraculousness.    In  the  first 
and  second  class  the  miraculous  process  is  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  law,  while  in  the  third  class  it  is 
irregular.    Since,  however,  it  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  abnormal  events  in  question  are  either  op- 
po^  to  nature  or  subversive  of  cosmic  order,  it 
.Allows  that  a  miracle  is  not  the  producing  of  a  more 
or  less  regular  phenomenon,  but  the  divine  adapta- 
tion of  an  earthly  event  to  make  the  presence  of 
God  immediately  operative  or  to  convince  man  of 
the  divine  presence  in  the  event  in  question.    The 
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essential  difTerence  between  the  third  class  of  mira- 
cles and  the  other  two  classes  can  not,  therefore,  be 
maintained.  A  distinction  may,  however,  be  drawn 
between  the  miracles  of  the  period  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  later  miracles  manifested  in  the  outwork- 
ing of  this  revelation  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  From  this  point  of  view  there  are  four  classes 
of  miracles,  the  first  two  comprising  immediate  rev- 
elation and  the  last  two  mediate  revelation;  the 
'  spiritual  miracle  of  the  revelation  which  produced 
the  Word  of  God  (inspiration) ;  the  miracles  mani- 
fested in  history  and  nature  to  bring  forth  the  Word 
of  God;  the  miracles  of  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  the  miracles  of  faith  worked 
by  the  divine  guidance  of  the  life  of  man. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 
Aside  from  the  Ritschlian  conception  of  miracles 
as  striking  occurrences  with  which  the  experience 
of  God's  special  help  is  connected,  are  two  other 
positions,  not  wholly  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  by  which  miracles  are  explained.  (1)  They 
are  regarded  as  extraordinary  events  coincident 
with  a  religious  message,  the  events  being  of  such  a 

character  as  to  justify  the  conviction 
7.  Present  that  God  wrought  them  in  attestation 
Tendencies,  of  the  message.    This  view,  suggested 

by  J.  B.  Mozley  {Mirades,  pp.  5-6, 
168,  London,  1886),  finds  many  adherents  (cf.  W. 
N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  133, 
New  York,  1898;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Grounds  of  Theistic 
and  Christian  Belief,  pp.  163  sqq..  New  York,  1902; 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  Why  Is  Christianity  True?  pp.  170- 
179,  Chicago,  1905;  G.  F.  Wright,  Scripture  Conr 
finnations  of  Old  Testament  History,  pp.  87  sqq., 
**  mediate  miracles,"  Oberlin,  1906;  A.  H.  Strong, 
Systematic  Theology,  i.  118-119,  Philadelphia,  1907). 
According  to  this  view,  miracles  are  extraordinary 
events  in  nature  wrought  by  the  same  God  who  is 
everywhere  present  and  active.  They  may  be 
traced  to  natural  causes  and  thus  be  naturally  ex- 
plained: miracles  and  natural  causes  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  one  will  of  God.  All  sorts  of 
physical  antecedents  of  miracles  are  possible;  and 
these  antecedents,  as  well  as  the  miracles,  are  them- 
selves signs  of  the  authorization  of  the  commission 
of  the  leader  or  teacher.  The  essential  element 
here  is  the  coincidence.  In  this  way  it  is  supposed 
that  the  claims  of  science  and  religion  are  fidly  ac- 
knowledged. (2)  The  other  explanation,  akin  to 
the  Ritschlian,  distinguishes  between  two  aspects 
of  events,  according  as  they  occur  in  a  system  of 
law  conditioned  by  antecedent  causes — ^the  how; 
and  as  they  reveal  purpose — the  wherefore;  the 
causal  and  the  teleological  aspect  of  reality,  (a) 
From  the  causal  point  of  view,  two  affirmations  are 
made:  first,  that  of  a  uniform  and  comcomitant 
variation  among  phenomena;  secondly,  that  of  the 
origination  of  all  phenomena  in  the  immanent  ac- 
tivity of  God.  All  events  are  both  natural  and  su- 
pernatural— ^natural  in  the  mode  of  their  appear- 
ance, supernatural  in  their  ultimate  ground.  Thus 
a  metaphysical  basis  is  laid  for  the  manifestation 
of  free  intelligence  in  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
for  uniformity  in  natiu^  which  includes  even  the 
alleged  miracle.  If  law  is  the  expression  of  the  di- 
vine purpose,  then  no  interference  from  beyond  the 


law  is  possible.  If  all  the  antecedents  of  an  event 
were  known,  even  the  miracle  would  be  explained; 
for  the  "all''  contains  not  only  the  phenomenal  an- 
tecedents but  also  the  divine  will  and  purpose  (cf. 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  pp.  199-247,  New  York, 
1902).  (b)  Thus  the  teleological  point  of  view  is 
reached,  which  admits  a  different  interpretation  of 
events  from  that  offered  by  the  causal  relation. 
Here  the  question  is  that  of  meaning  or  end.  The 
interest  centers  in  the  significance  of  the  event  for 
the  religious  life.  The  degree  of  the  significance  will 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  oiiracu- 
lous  or  as  a  common  event. 

The  present-day  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious content  of  Christianity  is  withdrawing  at- 
tention from  the  aspect  of  miraculousness  long  as- 
sociated with  it.  Irrespective  of  the  difficulties 
concerning  miracles  which  have  arisen  from  the 
side  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  compara- 
tive religion,  the  tendency  is  to  find  what  is  esseiH 
tial  to  Christianity  in  the  type  and  power  of  the  life 
which  Christ  both  initiates  and  completes.  Hence, 
it  is  affirmed  that  forgiveness  of  sins,  comfort  in 
sorrow,  hope  in  eternal  life,  impulse  to  social  serv- 
ice, and  commimion  with  God  are  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  common  doctrine  of  miracles  as  in- 
terruptions of  the  order  of  nature,  or  interventions 
or  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature  (cf.  G.  A.  Gor- 
don, Religion  and  Miracle,  Boston,  1909).    c.  a.  b. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
in  which  generally  the  subject  of  miracles  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  works  on  dosmatic  theology  uid  Bibli^ 
theology,  consult:  G.  Campbell,  A  DiaBertation  on  the 
Miracles,  London,  1846;  R.  Wardlaw,  On  Miradea^  New 
York,  1853;  F.  De  Quinoey,  /fume's  Argument  offoinat 
Miracles,  in  Theological  Eaeaye,  vol.  i.,  Boston.  1854; 
B.  Powell,  The  Order  of  Nature  Coneidered  in  Reference  to 
the  Claims  of  Revelation,  London,  1869;  B.  F.  Westoott, 
Characteristics  of  the  Oospel  Miracles.  Sermons  preached 
before  the  Universtty  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  1850; 
W.  Beyschlag,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Wunders  im  Chriaien- 
turn,  Berlin,  1863;  A.  Harvey,  The  Miracles  of  Christ  as 
Attested  by  the  EvangelisU,  Boston,  1864;  W.  M.  TayXar, 
The  Miracles,  Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hinderanees,  EdinboTKh, 
1865;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die  Wunderthaten  dee  Hcrm, 
Berlin,  1866,  Eng.  transl..  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  in 
Relation  to  Modem  Criticism,  Edinburgh,  1875;  J.  B 
Mosley,  Eight  Lectures  on  Mirades,  London,  1867;  E.  A. 
Litton,  Miracles,  London,  1868;  O.  Fltlgel,  Das  Wunder 
und  die  Erkennbarkeit  Oottes,  Leipsio,  1860;  W.  Mount- 
ford,  Miracles,  Past  and  Present,  Boston,  1870;  John  H. 
Newman,  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Mirades,  and  on  Eccle- 
siastuxd,  London,  1870;  W.  Bender,  Der  WunderbeQriJf 
des  Ni  T„  Frankfort.  1871;  J.  H.  Newman,  Tvo  Esaaya 
on  Miracles,  London,  1873;  J.  S.  Mill,  Nature,  the  Utilitw 
of  Religion,  Theism;  Being  Three  Essays  on  Religion, 
London,  1874  (against  miracles);  R.  C.  Trench,  Notea 
on  the  Miradee  of  Our  Lord,  London  and  New  York,  1874; 
W.  R.  Cassels,  Supernatural  Rdioion,  3  vols.,  London, 
1879  (against  mirades);  W.  M.  Taylor.  The  Ooapd  Mira- 
cles in  their  Relation  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  New  York, 
1880;  J.  W.  Reynolds,  The  Mystery  of  Miracles,  London, 
1881;  D.  Hume,  An  Essay  on  Mirades,  republished,  Lon> 
don,  1882;  R.  Kfibel.  Ueber  den  ehrieaidien  Wunder- 
glauben,  Stuttgart.  1883;  J.  J.  Lias,  Are  Mirades  Credi- 
ble9  London.  1883;  E.  C.  Brewer.  A  Dictionary  of  Mira- 
des: Imitative,  Realistic  and  Dogrnatic,  Philadelphia^  1884; 
S.  Cox,  Mirades:  an  Argument,  London,  1884;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  The  MinumUms  Element  in  the  Oospds,  New  York, 
1886;  B.  Maitland.  Mirades,  London,  1886;  T.  W. 
Belcher,  Our  Lord's  Mirades  of  Healing  Coneidered  in  Re- 
lation to  Some  Modem  Objections  and  to  Medical  Sdenoe, 
Vfith  Preface  by  Archbishop  Trendi,  Ix»ndon,  1890;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  PhUomythus,  London.  1891  (a  reply  to  Newman); 
G.  Stokes,  Natural  Theology,  Edinburgh.  1891;  J.  Hutoh- 
iatmi,  Our  Lord'9  Sigm  in  8U  John*9  Ooapsi,    Disousistm 
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chiefly  exeoelical  and  dodrinal  on  Vu  eight  MiraeUe  in  Oie 
Ji'ounh  Goepel,  New  York,  1892;  £.  M^n^s,  La  Notion 
inbliqite  du  miracle,  PariB,  1894;  A.  M .  L^pioier,  Del  Miit^ 
colo,  aiM  natara,  eue  leooi,  Rome,  1897;  F.  Barth,  Die 
Hauptprobleme  dee  LAene  Jeeu,  pp.  103  sqq.,  GQteraloh, 
1899;  A.  T.  Lsrttelton,  The  Place  of  Miraelee  in  ReHoion, 
London,  1899;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Mxradee  and  Supernatural 
Relioion,  New  York,  1903;  K.  Beth,  Die  W under  Jeeu, 
Lichterfeld,  1905;  J.  O.  F.  MurrBy,  Spiritual  and  Hietor- 
ical  Evidence  for  Miradee,  in  Eeeaye  on  Some  Theologieal 
Queetiane,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  London.  1905;  G.  Traub,  Die 
Wunder  im  N.  T.,  Tabingen,  1905;  P.  Saintyyee.  La 
Miracle  et  la  critig^e  hietorique.  Puis,  1907;  idem,  Le  Die- 
eemment  du  mirade,  ib.,  1909;  A.  A.  Brockington,  Old 
Teetament  MiracUe  in  the  Light  of  the  Goapel,  New  York, 
1907;  L.  von  Gerdtell,  De  urehrieaichen  Wunder  vor  dem 
Forum  der  modemen  WeUanechauung,  Stuttffart,  1907; 
The  Miradee  of  Jeeue,  A  Seriee  of  Expoeitione,  Manchester, 
1907;  O.  Wobbermin.  Der  ehrieUiche  Ootteaglaube,  Berlin, 
1907;  F.  J.  Lamb.  Mirade  and  Science:  Bible  Miradee  ex- 
amined by  the  Methodef  Rvdee  and  Teete  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence  ae  administered  in  Courts  ofJustioCt  Oberlin, 
1909;  DB,  iii.  379-396;  DCO,  186-191;  Vigourouz,  Diction- 
noire,  part  xxvi.  ools.  1110-22. 

MIRAMIONES.  See  Genevibvb,  Saint,  Orders 
F,  2. 

HIRANDOLA,    GIOVANNI   PICO    DELLA.    See 

^CO   DELLA  MiRANDOLA,  GlOVANNI. 

MIRBTy  CARL  THEODOR:  German  Lutheran; 
>.  at  Gnadenfrei  (32  m.  s.  of  Breslau)  July  21, 
860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
lalle,  Erlangen,  and  Gdttingen  (Lie.  Theol.,  1888), 
nd,  after  a  year  as  privat-docent  at  the  latter  in- 
titution,  was  called  to  Marburg  in  1889  as  asso- 
iiate  professor  of  church  history,  being  promoted 
o  his  present  position  of  full  professor  of  the  same 
ubject  in  the  following  year.  In  1903  he  was  made 
i  consistorial  councilor  and  a  member  of  the  Cassel 
ionsistory.  He  has  written  Die  Stdlung  Auguaiins 
n  der  Publizistik  des  gregcrianischen  Kirchenstreits 
Leipsic,  1888);  Die  Absetzung  Heinrichs  IV.  durch 
7regor  VIL  (1890);  Die  WahlGregors  VII.  (Marburg, 
892);  Die  PyUigistik  im  Zeitalter  Gregara  VIL 
Leipsic,  1894);  Quellen  zur  Geschichtedes  PapsUuma 
ind  dee  rdmiechen  Katholiziamua  (Freiburg,  1895; 
Id.  ed.,  1901) ;  Die  preuseische  Geaandtachaft  am  Hofe 
fes  Papatea  (1899);  and  Die  kathfdiach-theologiache 
*'akuUat  zu  Marburg  (Marburg,  1905).  He  is  like- 
(rise  an  associate  editor  of  the  Deutach-Evangeliache 
^jeitachrift  fiir  die  KenrUnia  und  F&rderung  der 
^eutachen  evangeliachen  Diaapora  im  Audand. 

MIRRORS,  HEBREW:  The  use  of  mirrors 
imong  the  Hebrews  is  proved  by  some  late  and 
omewhat  enigmatic  passages.  It  can  not  be  held 
hat  the  context  of  Isa.  iii.  23  forbids  the  transla- 
ion  of  gUyanim  by  "  mirrors,"  since  articles  of 
:lothing  and  of  mere  adornment  are  mentioned 
without  separation  into  classes.  The  singular  gH- 
ayon  (Isa.  viii.  1)  signifies  the  uncovered,  that  is, 
he  smoothed,  tablet  (A.  V.  "  roll "),  cf.  galah, 
'  shear,"  '*  shave."  Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  a  passage  of 
ate  date,  states  that  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle 
vas  made  from  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women 
vho  served  (A.  V.  "  assembled  ")  in  the  sanctuary 
cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  22).  The  Targum  renders  the  reH  of 
fob  xxxvii.  18  by  iapaJdarya,  the  Latin  apecularia; 
he  translation  "  molten  mirror  "  is  correctly  given 
>y  three  late  commentators  on  Job  (K.  Budde, 
Siessen,  1900;   B.  Duhm,  Tabingen,  1897;  and  F. 


Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1902).  Mirrors  are  alluded  to 
in  Ecclus.  xii.  11,  dated  about  200  B.C.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ed.  H.  L.  Strack, 
Leipsic,  1903),  mirror  is  rendered  by  raZf  probably 
a  corrupted  re'i;  the  Greek  version  gives  eiaoplron. 
It  may  be  deduced  from  the  passages  cited  that 
mirrors  were  exclusively  or  at  least  usually  hand- 
mirrors  for  women.  They  are  designated  as  pol- 
ished plates  in  Isa.  iii.  23.  According  to  Ex.  xxxviii. 
8,  they  were  of  metal  (the  Jerusalem  Targum  trans- 
lates expressly  **  iapaklarya  of  brass "  and  Job 
xxxvii.  18  asserts  that  they  were  "  molten."  These 
Old-Testament  data  are  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
sources,  for  even  in  the  luxurious  homes  of  the  later 
Romans  and  Greeks,  there  were  rarely  pier-glasses 
but  usually  only  hand-glasses;  and  that,  even 
toward  the  end  of  antiquity,  polished  metal  plates 
were  still  used  can  be  inferred  from  their  liability 
to  become  dull  (Ecclus.  xii.  11;  Wisdom,  vii.  26, 
"  an  unspotted  mirror  ")  and  also  from  their  im- 
perfect reflection  (I  Ck)r.  xiii.  12).  In  Egypt  the 
mirrors  were  of  tin;  with  the  Greeks  of  brass,  silver, 
gold,  etc.;  among  the  Romans  commonly  of  cop- 
per, mixed  with  tin,  zinc,  and  other  materials.  The 
Talmud  knew  only  of  metal  mirrors.  Pliny  asserts 
that  glass  mirrors  (unsilvered)  were  invented  in 
Sidon,  but  the  first  certain  testimony  comes  from 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  It  may  be  assumed  that  some  of  the 
Hebrew  mirrors  were  fabricated  by  Hebrew  metal- 
workers while  others  were  imported;  for  both  the 
Assyrians  and  the  EJgyptians  used  them  and  Corinth 
was  especially  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles.  (E.  KOnio.) 

Bxblxoorapht:  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible, 
faac.  xxvi.,  ools.  1123-26,  Parifl.  1905;  E.  Gerhard,  Etrtie- 
kisehe  Spiegd,  5  vola.,  Berlin,  1843-67;  J.  de  Witte,  Lee 
Miroire  ches  lee  aneiens,  Bnusels,  1872;  H.  J.  Van  I^en- 
nep,  BibU  Lands,  ii.  536-537,  London,  1875;  M.  Collig- 
non,  Manud  d'ardiSologie  grecque,  pp.  346  sqq.,  Paris, 
1881;  Ouhl  and  Koner,  Lthen  der  Griechen  und  ROmer,  ed. 
R.  Enselmann.  pp.  317,  746,  747.  Berlin,  1893;  DB,  iiL 
396-397;   EB,  iu.  3153;   JE,  viii.  609. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

1.  Apostolic  Christian  Church:  An  organiza- 
tion started  about  1850  by  a  Swiss  preacher,  S.  H. 
Froelich,  who  came  to  the  United  States  and  gath- 
ered a  small  company  of  churches,  chiefly  among 
German  Swiss  immigrants,  emphasizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  Under  the 
general  name  of  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church, 
though  with  no  definite  ecclesiastical  organization, 
they  have  grown  in  numbers  until  in  1906  there 
were  report^  42  organizations  in  11  states,  19  min- 
isters and  69  licentiates,  4,558  members,  44  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  11,475,  and  church 
property  valued  at  $141,550. 

2.  Apostolic  Faith  Movement:  A  movement 
originated  in  the  year  1900  by  Charles  F.  Par  ham 
and  other  evangelists,  who,  after  conducting  revival 
services  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  felt  the  need  of  some 
organization  for  the  securing  of  the  best  results 
and  organized  the  Apostolic  Faith  Movement.  The 
headqxiarters  are  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  centers  from  which  revival  enterprises 
are  started,  among  them  being  Houston,  Tex., 
where  there  is  »  camp-meeting  ground,  and  at  Spo* 
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kane,  Wash.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  "  the 
restoration  of  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  old-time  religion,  camp-meetings,  revivals,  mi&- 
sions,  street  and  prison  work,  and  Christian  miity 
everywhere."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  "  salva- 
tion and  healing."  There  is  no  definite  organiza- 
tion, but  individuals,  preachers,  evangelists,  and 
special  workers  devote  their  time  to  the  work  with- 
out salaries  or  collections  of  any  kind.  Foreign 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  the  Philippines,  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  in  some  European  countries,  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  supervision  of  committees  which 
have  charge  of  distributing  and  forwarding  such 
fimds  as  are  committed  to  them.  Their  figures  are 
very  incomplete.  In  only  a  few  instances  is  there 
any  regular  membership  reported,  while  no  account 
of  funds  contributed  or  expended  is  given.  The 
statistics  of  1906  show  350  members  in  Washington, 
48  in  Texas,  and  140  in  Kansas;  1  church  edifice, 
and  property  valued  at  S450. 

8.  The  Armenian  Church  in  the  United  States: 
Armenian  inunigration  to  the  United  States  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877.  With  the  failure  of 
the  European  powers  to  enforce  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Armenians 
were  concerned,  they  began  to  come  in  larger  num- 
bers, and  by  1889  there  were  several  small  colonies, 
mostly  in  Massachusetts  (see  Arihcnia,  III.,  §  9). 
These  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  National 
or  Gregorian  Church,  as  it  is  often  called  from  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Armenia, 
III.,  §  2),  although  some  identified  themselves  with 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Gregorian  conmiunities  the  patri- 
arch in  Constantinople  in  1889  sent  Rev.  Hovsep 
Sarajianto  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  church  was 
built  which  became  the  ecclesiastical  headquarters 
for  America.  Other  priests  followed  as  the  com- 
mimities  increased  in  number  and  size,  and  in  1906 
the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin,  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  made  the  United  States 
a  missionary  diocese,  and  Father  Sarajian  was  con- 
secrated bishop.  In  1902  a  special  constitution 
was  granted,  the  bishop  was  invested  with  archi- 
episcopal  authority,  and  seven  pastorates  were 
formed,  the  nuclei  of  future  dioceses.  For  some 
time  the  question  of  provision  for  church  services 
was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  Armenian  commu- 
nities were  both  small  and  poor,  and  unable  to  build 
church  edifices.  In  1906  there  were  three  edifices, 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  and  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  plans  were  being  made  for  other  buildings. 
In  other  places  services  have  been  held  in  rented 
halls  or  private  houses,  except  when  churches  of 
other  bodies,  particularly  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Armenian  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  Na- 
tional Church.  It  accepts  the  Nioene  Creed,  with- 
out the  **  filioque,"  and  the  canons  of  the  three 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesiis,  and 
has  a  longer  creed  of  its  own,  in  which  it  makes  it 
clear  that  while  not  accepting  the  formulas  of  the 


Council  of  C!haIcedon,  as  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
it  believes  that  he  was  "  perfect  God  "  as  well  as 
"  perfect  man."  Seven  sacraments  are  accepted, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Bap- 
tism is  by  immersion,  generally  soon  after  birth, 
and  is  followed  immediately  by  confirmation  and 
the  administering  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
All  baptized  persons,  including  infants,  are  then 
registered  as  communicants.  The  Virgin  and  the 
saints  are  venerated. 

The  government  of  the  Armenian  Church  centers 
in  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin,  who  is  elected  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  all  the 
Armenian  dioceses  in  the  world.  In  America,  be- 
sides the  archbishop  and  the  resident  pastors,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  catholicos,  there  are  missionary 
priests  and  deacons,  who  have  no  fixed  appoint- 
ments but  care  for  numerous  missionary  stations. 
The  principal  service  is  the  mass,  performed  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  in  the  classical  Armenian  lan- 
guage, which  differs  somewhat  in  construction  from 
the  colloquial  language,  though  so  similar  in  its  vo- 
cabulary as  to  be  readily  understood  by  educated 
persons.  The  church  year  follows  the  Julian  rather 
than  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  at  the  close  of 
1906  there  were  73  organizations,  19,889  commu- 
nicants, 3  church  edifices,  and  60  halls  or  other 
buildings.  The  church  edifices  seat  1,300  persons, 
and  are  valued  at  938,000,  one  of  them  reporting 
a  debt  of  $4,000.  One  church  has  a  parsonage 
valued  at  $2,500.  Four  organizations  have  Sun- 
day-schools, with  9  officers  and  teachers  and  340 
scholars. 

4.  Christian  Congregation:  An  organization 
formed  in  1899,  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  a  company  of 
Christian  workers  representing  d^erent  bodies,  but 
predominantly  Methodists,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  broader  Christian  fellowship  and  a  better 
system  of  Christian  charity.  In  general  type  of  doc- 
trine and  church  organization  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1906  there 
were  9  organizations,  395  members,  5  church  edifices 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,550,  church  property 
valued  at  $7,200,  and  7  Sunday-schools  with  73 
officers  and  teachers  and  332  scholars. 

5.  Christian  Israelite  Church:  An  organization 
whose  principal  object  is  the  ingathering  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  started  by  John  Wroe,  of 
Bowling,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1822.  He  taught 
that  the  Hebrews  of  tCMiay  constitute  two  tribes, 
that  the  other  ten  are  scattered  among  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nations,  being  foimd  among  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Lutherans,  etc.,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  gathered  into  one  body.  A  brandi 
was  started  in  New  York  in  1844.  The  members 
believe  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  be  reestab- 
lished, and  that  by  obeying  this  law  men  will  be 
made  immortal  so  that  their  mortal  bodies  will  never 
see  death.  All  mankind  will  be  saved,  but  will  at- 
tain to  different  degrees  of  blessedness.  They  sub- 
scribe to  the  "  four  books  of  Moses  and  the  four 
books  of  the  Gospel,"  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  other  Jewish 
festivals,  do  not  cut  either  hair  or  beard,  and  are 
opposed  to  pictures  and  images.   They  have  preach- 
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era  but  no  ordained  ministry.  In  1906  there  were 
5  organizations,  with  78  membere,  of  whom  45  were 
males;  1  church  edifice  in  New  York  City  valued 
at  $30,000,  1  Sunday-school  with  2  teachers  and  12 
scholars. 

6.  Church  of  Daniel's  Band:  An  organization 
which  includes  4  churches  in  Michigan  and  a  few 
in  Canada  that  lay  special  emphasis  on  evangelis- 
tic work,  fellowship,  abstinence  from  excesses,  and 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  Organized  at  Marine 
City,  St.  Clair  county,  Mich.,  in  1893,  they  reported, 
in  1906, 92  church  membera,  2  church  edifices  valued 
at  $2,400,  15  ministers,  and  1  Sunday-school  with 
3  teachers  and  50  scholara. 

7.  Colored  Primitiye  Baptists  in  America:  With 
the  reorganization  manifest  in  all  departments  in 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  the  colored  Primi- 
tive Baptist  churches  were  gathered  in  separate  as- 
sociations, retaining,  however,  the  same  general 
type  of  doctrine  and  church  life.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  revival  movement  developed, 
which  resulted  in  gathering  these  associations  into 
the  body  named  above,  and  in  infusing  into  the 
churches  a  new  life.  The  older  opposition  to  an 
educated  ministry,  to  Sunday-schools,  missionary 
societies,  state  conventions,  ministerial  support, 
and  the  like  was  broken  down,  and  the  motto  has 
been  **  union,  peace,  and  progress."  The  doctrinal 
basis  is  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  the  northern 
Baptists.  In  polity  also  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  northern  Baptists  rather  than  with  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists.  The  national  convention  is  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  having  special  reference  to  the 
varied  departments  of  church,  educational,  benevo- 
lent, and  other  activity.  The  yoimg  people  are 
organized  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Young  People's 
Volunteer  Band,  which  conducts  a  Yoimg  People's 
and  Simday-school  Congress.  They  have  two  weekly 
religious  journals  published  at  Himtsville,  Ala.,  and 
Mexia,  Tex.,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper  published 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

They  report  for  1906,  797  organizations  with 
35,076  members,  of  whom  about  12,500  were  males. 
Reports  on  church  buildings,  etc.,  were  not  com- 
plete, only  501  church  edifices  and  44  halls  being 
given,  with  a  value  of  $296,539,  and  indebtedness 
on  34  edifices  to  the  amount  of  $(5,968.  There  were 
166  Sunday-schools  with  911  officers  and  teachera 
and  6,224  scholars. 

8.  Duck  River  Association  of  Baptists:  An  or- 
ganization arising  from  a  division  of  the  Elk  River 
Association,  founded  in  1808  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character.  As  Methodism  and  the  re- 
vival infiuences  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  spread  through  the  same  sec- 
tion, there  developed  a  coimter-movement  for  a 
stricter  discipline  and  more  rigid  theology.  In  this 
controversy  the  Elk  River  Association  divided  and 
a  minority  more  in  sympathy  with  milder  doctrine 
organized  the  Duck  River  Association.  Subse- 
quently other  similar  associations  were  formed,  each 
with  its  own  creed,  yet  so  far  recognizing  their  mu- 
tual fellowship  as  to  send  messengera  to  the  annual 
meetings.   The  single  churches  call  themselves  Bap- 


tist Churches  of  Christ,  and  in  the  report  for  1890  a 
nxmiber  of  these  associations  were  grouped  imder 
the  head  Baptist  Church  of  Christ.  As  some  of 
them  expressed  unwillingness  to  be  classed  under  a 
definite  denominational  name,  the  heading  Duck 
River  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists  was 
adopted.  The  other  associations  are  East  Union, 
Ebenezer,  Liberty,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Zion, 
and  Union.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
about  union  between  these  associations  and  the  as- 
sociations of  Separate  Baptists. 

The  total  number  of  organizations  reported  in 
1906  by  the  7  associations  was  93;  of  these,  92  re- 
ported 6,416  members;  there  were  86  church  edi- 
fices besides  2  halls,  and  the  seating  capacity  was 
27,508;  the  total  value  of  church  property  reported 
was  $44,321,  and  3  organizations  showed  a  total 
debt  of  $107;  there  were  9  Sunday-schools  with  37 
officere  and  teachers  and  402  scholars. 

0.  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren:  A  small  body  of  churches,  most  of 
them  in  Texas,  representing  in  the  United  States 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Austria,  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
church  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (see  Bo- 
hemian Brethren;  Unity  of  the  Brethren; 
ZmzENDORF,  NiKOLAUS  LuDWio).  Only  scattered 
communities  held  the  faith  and  the  name;  one  of 
these  founded  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  they  began  to  look  to  Amer- 
ica. Some  from  Bohemia  and  western  Moravia 
settled  in  the  northern  and  western  states  and  iden- 
tified themselves  with  other  bodies.  Those  from 
eastern  Moravia  settled  in  Texas  and  preferred  to 
retain  the  old  name  for  its  historic  interest  as  well 
as  because  it  helped  them  to  preserve  their  identity. 
In  1906  there  were  15  organizations,  771  members, 
under  the  general  care  of  3  ordained  ministers,  wor- 
shiping in  6  church  edifices  and  7  halls,  dhurch 
property  valued  at  $13,750,  2  Sunday-schools  with 
6  officers  and  teachers  and  97  scholars,  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $700.  The  churches  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  (q.v.),  especially  in  the  use  of  the  educational 
privileges  of  that  body. 

10.  Free  Christian  Zbn  Church  of  Christ:  A 
body  organized  at  Redemption,  Ark.,  in  1905,  by  a 
small  munber  of  colored  ministers,  chiefly  Method- 
ists, in  protest  against  the  attempt  to  tax  church 
members  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  system. 
Coordinate  with  this  was  the  feeling  that  the  church 
itself  should  care  for  its  poor  and  needy.  The  doc- 
trine and  polity  accord  with  those  of  the  Methodist 
churches,  the  laity  having  a  large  share  in  the  gen- 
eral ecclesiastical  system.  As  reported  in  1906, 
there  were  15  organizations,  1,835  members,  20 
ministers  and  10  licentiates,  14  church  edifices  and 
1  hall,  church  property  valued  at  $5,975,  and  7 
Simday-schools  with  63  officers  and  teachers  and 
340  scholars. 

11.  Gospel  Mission:  An  association  of  eight 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  organized  especially  for 
evangelistic  work  and  the  development  of  Christian 
fellowship.  They  have  no  special  system  of  doc- 
trine or  form  of  church  polity.  The  communities 
vary  in  size  and  are  principally  evangelistic  in  their 
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services.  The  number  of  members  as  reported  in 
1906  was  196;  there  were  4  church  edifices  valued 
at  $3,100,  10  ministers,  and  9  Simday-schools  with 
34  officers  and  teachers  and  245  scholars. 

12.  Heavenly  Recruit  Church:  A  body  derived 
from  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Association,  organized 
in  1885  as  the  result  of  revival  work  commenced 
in  1882  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  members  of  Meth- 
odist churches.  The  aasociation  grew  and  a  number 
of  churches  were  formed  in  other  states.  Subse- 
quently, dissatisfaction  arose  and  there  was  division, 
a  part  of  the  churches  taking  the  name  Holiness 
Christian  Association,  while  those  in  Indiana 
organized  as  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Church.  In  doc- 
trine and  polity  they  are  in  general  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  emphasizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  complete  sanctification.  In  1906 
the  church  reported  27  organizations,  938  members, 

8  church  edifices  and  15  halls  for  worship,  value  of 
church  property  $8,950,  with  a  debt  of  $700  on  3 
of  the  churches,  14  Sunday-schools  with  116  teachers 
and  527  scholars. 

18.  Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  AMOciation: 
An  organization  formed  in  1892,  at  Glenwood,  la., 
by  a  nxmiber  of  independent  churches  primarily  for 
the  p\irpoee  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  holiness, 
but  also  to  carry  on  general  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic work  more  efficiently  than  was  possible  for 
them  acting  separately.  They  are  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,  and  have  no  creed.  Each  local  church, 
usually  called  an  assembly,  keeps  its  own  records, 
but  acts  in  matters  affecting  all  the  churches  through 
a  central  committee  located  at  Tabor,  la.  In  1906 
they  reported  10  organizations  with  293  members; 

9  church  edifices  valued  at  $11,300;  36  ministers 
and  39  licentiates;  and  9  Sunday-schools  with  75 
teachers  and  402  scholars.  Their  missionary  work 
was  carried  on  in  this  coimtry  by  about  60  persons, 
including  ordained  and  licensed  ministers,  evangel- 
ists, and  deaconesses.  They  have  a  missionary 
training-home  with  70  students,  and  an  orphanage 
with  23  inmates.  The  association  is  represented  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  where  7  stations 
are  occupied  by  24  missionaries.  The  total  amoimt 
contributed  tlurough  the  association  for  the  home 
work  isnot  given;  that  for  the  foreign  work  amounts 
to  about  $5,200.  There  are  churches  or  local  or- 
ganizations using  the  name  but  not  identified  with 
this  association. 

14.  HoUneas  Churches:  In  addition  to  the  Pen- 
tecostal Church  of  the  Nazarene  (q.v.)  there  are 
various  small  bodies  and  individual  churches  which 
make  prominent  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifica^ 
tion.  Methodist  bodies  give  this  point  of  belief  a 
place  in  their  doctrinal  system,  holding  not  to  an 
absolute  and  sinless  perfection,  but  **  a  freedom 
from  sin,  from  evil  desires  and  evil  tempers,  and 
from  pride."  Some,  feeling  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  sufficiently  emphasized,  sought  those  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking  and  held  separate  meetings 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness.  Some  added  other 
peculiarities  and  stood  for  the  '*  Fourfold  Gospel  " 
or  the  "  Full  Gospel,"  which  has  been  stated  as 
"  regeneration  for  the  sinner;  sanctification  as  a 
second  work  of  grace  for  the  believer;  the  healing 
of  the  bodies  of  believers  in  answer  to  prayer;  and 


the  premillennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
of  thj8  earth."  Among  those  proclaiming  the  four- 
fold Gospel  is  the  Christian  and  Biissionary  Alli- 
ance (q.v.).  Single  churches  also  adopted  the  four 
principles  and  then  either  joined  forces  in  such 
bodies  as  the  International  Apostolic  Holiness 
Union  (see  below),  and  various  evangelistic  asso- 
ciations, or  remained  ecclesiastically  independent. 
The  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene  takes  a 
very  moderate  position  on  the  last  two  points. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  local  organizations  popularly  designated  as  Holi- 
ness Churches,  and  known  by  a  great  variety  of 
names,  such  as  Holiness  Church  of  God,  Apostolic 
Holiaess,  Sanctified  Church,  Fire  Baptized  Holi- 
ness, etc.  In  general  doctrine  they  are  MethodisUc, 
and  are  active  in  evangelistic,  missionaiy,  and 
charitable  work.  On  account  of  the  varied  forms 
of  organization  even  an  estimate  ad  to  their  num- 
ber is  scarcely  possible,  though  some  place  it  among 
the  thousands,  including  not  merely  the  Independ- 
ent Holiness  Churches,  but  several  of  the  sxnaller 
denominations,  and  a  laige  number  of  churches 
which,  while  not  severing  their  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  regular  denominations,  emphasize  the 
"  Foiufold  Gospel."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  In- 
dependent Holiness  Churches  are  chiefly  in  the 
southern  states. 

16.  Independent  CongregationB:  Independent  or 
imattached  congregations  were  first  reported  in 
the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1890.  There 
were  then  156  independent  congregations,  besides 
231  independent  Lutheran  organizations.  When 
plans  were  being  formed  for  getting  statistics  for 
the  census  of  1906  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  practise,  if  not  the  principle,  of  independ- 
ency had  gained  a  still  stronger  foothold.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  returns  for  all  such 
organizations,  with  the  result  that  1,079  such 
churches  were  registered,  besides  a  considerable 
number  that  were  loosely  organized  in  evangelistic 
associations,  and  such  oxganizations  as  the  Non- 
sectarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith,  which  is  prac- 
tically merely  the  gathering  under  one  head  of  or- 
ganizations which  have  little  more  in  conmion  than 
similarity  of  worship  and  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Taking  these  together  there  were  in  1906  not 
far  from  1,500  local  churches  which  refused  to  rec- 
ognize ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  regular 
denomination. 

While,  in  general,  this  is  their  chief  characteris- 
tic, it  is  possible  to  arrange  them  in  four  classes: 
(1)  churches  originally  established  in  newly  set- 
tled or  outlying  districts  as  mission  or  union  Sun- 
day-schools, and  which  have  developed  a  church 
life,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  heterogenous  component 
elements  have  declined  to  enter  any  one  denomina- 
tion; (2)  churches  which  use  a  denominational 
name,  Congregational,  Lutheran,  etc.,  but  refuse 
to  be  included  in  denominational  lists;  (3)  union 
chiuiches  in  which  representatives  of  two  or  more 
denominations  unite,  independently  of  their  de- 
nominational relations;  (4)  churches  which  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  denominational  bonds 
lest  the  development  of  their  distinctive  ideas  of 
church  life  be  hindered.    This  last  is  by  far  the 
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IsLT^est  class  and  includes  most  of  the  so-called  Holi- 
ness Churches  (see  above).  While  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent congregations  includes  some  of  very  broad 
doctrinal  views,  the  great  majority  appear  to  be 
distinctly  conservative.  Their  local  organization  is 
very  simple,  as  is  also  generally  their  form  of  wor- 
ship. In  a  number  of  cases  their  members  are 
lar]gely  interested  in  various  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  but  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
or]ganizations.  The  1,079  churches  reported  73,673 
members.  Of  these,  10,029  were  in  New  York 
state;  9,431  in  Illinois,  and  7,586  in  Penn^lvania. 
The  number  of  their  church  edifices  was  812,  be- 
sides 229  halls,  and  the  value  of  their  church  prop- 
erty was  $3,934,267. 

16.  International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union:  A 
body  founded  by  Martin  W.  Enapp,  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  doc- 
trine of  holiness,  which,  in  his  view,  had  gradually 
dropped  out  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  form 
of  organization  includes  both  regular  churches  and 
local  bands  or  unions,  and  corresponds  in  general 
to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Very 
few  of  the  ministers  have  r^ular  salaries,  the  greater 
number  being  supported  by  free-will  offerings.  The 
body  emphasizes  missionary  work  at  home  (in  the 
moimtain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  Oklahoma),  and  abroad 
(India,  Japan,  Korea,  South  Africa,  and  China, 
where  there  were  in  1906  twenty-five  missionaries). 
There  are  two  Bible  schools,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Kansas,  and  a  school  in  Ohio.  Three  rescue  homes 
and  an  orphanage  are  also  conducted  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $3,600.  As  reported  in  1906,  there 
were  74  organizations,  2,774  church  members,  178 
ministers,  44  church  edifices  and  31  halls,  church 
property  valued  at  $80,150,  against  which  a  debt 
is  reported  by  23  of  the  organizations  of  $13,246, 
and  68  Sunday-schools  with  503  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  3,276  scholars. 

17.  Lumber  River  Mission:  An  organization  of 
five  churches  in  North  Carolina,  which  call  them- 
selves Holiness  Methodist  churches,  but  do  not 
affiliate  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  The  special 
purpose  is  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work  in  the  liun- 
ber  section  of  the  state.  In  1906  they  reported 
265  members,  5  ministers  and  3  licentiates,  5  church 
edifices  valued  at  $3,000,  and  5  Sunday-schools  with 
28  teachers  and  256  scholars. 

18.  Metropolitan  Church  Association:  An  oi^ 
ganization  developed  from  the  Metropolitan  Meth- 
odist church,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  revival 
meetings  held  in  1894  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  densely 
populated  district  of  Chicago.  Emphasizing  the 
doctrine  of  holiness,  the  workers  did  not  find  the 
most  cordial  welcome  in  the  churches,  and  rented 
halls,  theaters,  *and  other  buildings;  at  last  a  some- 
what famous  resort  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  was  pur- 
chased and  made  the  headquarters  for  the  move- 
ment, which  came  to  be  known  as  the  **  Burning 
Bush."  The  special  feature  of  the  association  is  its 
revival  work,  which  extends  all  over  the  United 
States  and  into  foreign  lands;  it  also  has  a  niunber 
of  departments  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
character  in  the  establishment  at  Waukesha.  No 
salaries  are  paid  to  workers  in  any  department, 


whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  entire  enterprise 
being  conducted  on  the  ''  faith  "  basis.  Foreign 
work  is  carried  on  in  India,  Africa,  and  Wales;  the 
number  of  missionaries  being  reported  as  15.  Dur- 
ing 1906  some  $30,000  was  expended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work.  The  statistics  for  1906  were : 
6  organizations,  466  members,  19  ministers,  4  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,025,  church 
property  valued  at  $1 18,300;  4  Sunday-schools  with 
29  officers  and  teachers  and  360  scholars. 

19.  Missionary  Church  Association:  An  organ- 
ization formed  in  1898  by  a  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  Berne,  Ind.,  who  desired  to  emphasize  their 
belief  in  the  "Fourfold  Gospel"  (i.e.,  "regeneration 
for  the  sinner,  sanctification  as  a  second  work  of 
grace  for  the  believer,  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of 
the  believers  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  pre- 
millennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  king  of  this 
earth"),  to  reach  neglected  parts  of  the  home  field 
with  this  gospel,  and  to  carry  it  to  foreign  fields. 
Its  general  doctrinal  status  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (q.v.),  and  it 
carries  on  some  of  its  work  through  that  society. 
It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  having  a  regular 
church  organization,  which  the  Alliance  has  not. 
The  headquarters  are  at  Berne,  Ind.,  and  the  32 
churches  reported  in  1906  were  chiefly  in  Indiana 
and  adjoining  states.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers given  was  1,256;  there  were  19  church  edifices 
and  12  halls,  a  seating  capacity  in  churches  of 
4,735,  church  property  $33,135;  34  Sunday-schools 
with  271  officers  and  teachers  and  1,916  scholars. 

20.  New  Apostolic  Church:  An  organization  of 
essentially  the  same  type,  with  the  same  doctrine 
and  in  all  respects  but  one  the  same  polity,  as  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (q.v.).  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
apostleship,  the  New  Apostolic  Church  holding  that 
there  may  be  any  nxmiber  of  apostles  (i.e.,  more  than 
twelve),  that  there  should  always  be  an  apostleship 
among  men,  and  to  this  end  the  living  apostles 
may  and  i^ould  select  bearers  to  the  title  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  As  the  apostles  of  the  Cath- 
olic Apostolic  Church  diminished  in  numbers,  a 
bishop  in  Germany  named  Schwarz  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  their  successors,  claiming  that  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles  had  often  incited  new  selections.  He 
was  excommunicated,  but  subsequently  a  priest 
named  Preuss  was  selected  "  through  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  "  in  1862,  and  with  him  the  New  Apos- 
tolic Church  commenced.  Schwarz  was  afterward 
selected  as  apostle.  The  first  church  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  1897,  and  in  1906  there  were 
13  organizations  in  8  states,  19  ministers,  2  church 
edifices  valued  at  $8,500,  and  3  Sunday-schools  with 
10  officers  and  teachers  and  150  scholars. 

21.  The  Servian  Orthodox  Church.  See  Servian 
Orthodox  Churches  in  America. 

22.  United  American  Free-will  Baptists,  Colored: 
A  denomination  organized  in  1900.  Previous  to 
that  date  the  churches  were  included  in  the  gen- 
eral reports  for  the  Free  Baptists  or  Free-will  Bap- 
tists, but  within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
sire for  a  separate  organization.  In  general  they 
accord  with  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  in  polity  are 
more  closely  oi^ganized,  somewhat  after  the  Meth- 
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odist  type,  having  a  system  of  quarterly,  annual, 
and  general  conferences,  with  a  graded  authority. 
The  conferences  have  no  jurisdiction  over  individ- 
ual church  members,  but  if  upon  investigation  it 
appears  that  a  church  has  failed  to  accord  with  the 
standards,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  conference. 
It  is  imdertaking  educational  work,  and  has  a  col- 
lege at  Kinflton,  N.  C,  and  another  at  Dawson,  Ga. 
There  were,  in  1906,  251  organizations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  14,489, 560  ministers,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  were  engaged  in  general  evangelistic 
work,  149  chureh  edifices,  and  8  hails,  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $79,278,  with  a  small  amount  of  in- 
debtedness, 100  Sunday-schools  with  382  officers 
and  teachers  and  2,207  scholars. 

28.  Vedanta  Society:  An  organization  which  is 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Vedanta  phi- 
losophy in  New  York  in  1894  by  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda  (q.v.).  It  was  first  organized  in  1898,  and 
gradually  became  strong  enough  to  have  centers  in 
other  cities,  Pittsburg,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles,  besides  various  retreats.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  new  sect  or  creed,  the  society  aims  to 
set  forth  the  end  of  wisdom,  how  it  is  attained,  and 
give  to  religion  a  scientific  and  philosophic  basis. 
It  publishes  works  on  religious  philosophy  and  fur- 
nishes lectures  by  various  Vedantists. 

24.  Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America: 
A  body  organized  in  1900  by  a  few  colored  churehes 
in  Alabama,  representing  different  denominations, 
as  a  protest  against  the  principle  of  financial  assess- 
ments for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  so  generally  adopted.  In  doctrine  and  local 
chureh  government  they  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  Methodist  or  Baptist  churches  about  them,  but 
insist  on  absolutely  free-will  offerings  for  their  church 
work.  In  1906  the  society  reported  3  organizations 
with  425  members;  3  chureh  edifices,  2  of  which 
were  valued  at  $2,400,  while  1  showed  a  debt  of 
$1,000;  11  ministers  and  18  licentiates;  3  Sunday- 
schools  with  21  teachers  and  390  scholars. 

E.  M.  Bliss. 

MISERERE:  Designation  of  PsaUn  1.  as  a  litur- 
gically  chanted  prayer,  the  name  being  taken  from 
the  first  word  in  the  Latin  translation.  The  Greek 
Church  employs  this  psalm  in  the  midnight  office, 
following  vespers,  in  the  third  of  the  canonical 
hours;  at  confession,  unction,  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  Roman  Church  uses  it  at  matins  and 
lauds,  diuring  Sundays  of  the  Septuagesimal  season, 
and  on  all  week-days  except  at  Elastertide  and  in  the 
office  of  the  dead.  But  some  churches  also  use  it  in 
the  latter  office  and  at  vespers,  and  in  the  hours  from 
Maimdy  Thursday  to  Easter  Saturday.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  a 
church,  consecration  of  an  altar,  cemetery,  or  house, 
it  is  used  as  choral  chant.  It  likewise  ushers  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bell;  and  in  the  rite  of  blessing 
the  fields  it  follows  inmiediately  the  introductory 
public  confiteor.  In  connection  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents  it  was  recited  over  them  by  the 
bishop,  along  with  two  other  psalms  (Ivi.,  Ivii.)* 

In  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  miserere  has  sur- 
vived as  a  liturgical  prayer  where  the  old  liturgic 
tradition  is  fostered;  and  its  more  general  restor- 
ation is  desired.  Its  normal  rendering  is  that  of  psal- 


mody; although  from  of  old  it  has  been  likewise  an 
object  of  artistic  elaboration.  Masters  of  all  times 
and  schools  have  written  beautiful  musical  settings 
for  the  miserere.  On  the  one  hand,  these  composi- 
tions more  or  less  closely  adhere  to  the  psalmodic 
standard  of  presentation;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
sole  aim  is  to  give  musical  expression  to  the  funda- 
mental tone  and  thoughts  of  the  text.  Especially 
famous  is  its  use  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Rome  in 
connection  with  the  offices  of  Holy  Week.  Of  twelve 
compositions  preserved  for  this  purpose,  the  three 
nowadays  usiially  rendered  are  those  of  Gregorio 
Allegri,  Tonunaso  Bay,  and  Giuseppi  Baini. 

H.  A.  K^STLINt. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  G.  Mettenleiter,  Enchirtdion  chonUe,  pp. 
clxxvil.  sqq.,  74  sqq.,  Regensburg,  1853;  L.  Spofar,  Selbtt- 
biographie,  ii.  37  sqq.,  Caasel,  1861;  P.  Mendelaaohn- 
Bartholdy,  Reisebrieft  von  Felix  MendeUtohn-BarihoUiy, 
pp.  122  sqq.,  163  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1862;  C.  Praske.  Mtuiea 
divina,  iv.  200  sqq.,  Berlin,  1863;  G.  Grove,  Dictionan/ 
of  Aftmc  and  Mtuiciaru,  vol.  ii.,  s.v.,  London,  1880;  F.  X. 
Haberl,  Qfflcium  hebdomadis  Banda,  Regensburg,  1887; 
V.  Thalhofer,  HandhtuJi  der  katholiadten  LUurffik,  ii.  370. 
373.  424.  453,  Freiburg.  1890;  KL,  viii.  1555-50;  and  the 
literature  under  Bbkviabt;  and  Penitential  Pbauis. 

MISHNA.    See  Taimud. 

MISSA.    See  Mass. 

MISSAL  (Lat.  Missalis  [L^berl  Missah):  The 
ofHoe-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  contain- 
ing the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  (q.v.).  The  name  came 
into  use  in  the  eighth  century,  superseding  the 
earlier  term  "  sacramentary,"  which  was  applied  to 
a  book  giving  the  rites  and  prayers  for  all  the  sao- 
craments.  At  first  other  books  also  had  to  be  used 
for  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  such  as 
the  antiphonary,  lectionary,  evangelistary,  etc. 
A  missal  containing  all  the  forms  of  the  mass  was 
called  complete  or  plenary  (missale  plenarium). 
Of  course  the  missal  for  many  centuries  was  only 
in  manuscript  and,  as  was  inevitable,  these  manu- 
scripts differed  more  or  less.  But  when  printing 
was  discovered  there  was  opportunity  to  pnxiuce  a 
standard  and  uniform  text.  So  the  CouncU  of  Trent 
decreed  such  an  edition,  and  the  pope  appointed  a 
commission  to  prepare  it  and  when  it  appeared  ac- 
companied it  by  a  bull  dated  July  14,  1570.  This 
edition  has  undergone  revision  in  1604,  1634  (see 
Mass,  II.,  4,  §  2)  and  1884.  (a.  W.  H.  J.  Weale, 
Bibliographia  liiurgica.  Catalogus  missalium  riius 
Latini  ab  anno  M.  CCCC.  LXXV.  impressomm, 
London,  1886;  A.  EhneT,Quellenund  Forsckungenrur 
Geschichte  und  Kunstgeschichte  des  Missale  Romanum 
im  MitteUdter,  Freibui^,  1896).  Latin  editions  of 
the  missal  are  numerous  (e.g.,  F.  Pustet,  9th  ed., 
Regensburg,  1904),  as  well  as  translations  into  the 
modem  languages — e.g..  The  Roman  Missal  for  the 
Use  of  the  Laity  (London,  1806,  .1852),  and  The 
Missal  for  the  Use  of  the  Laity  by  F.  C.  Husenbeth 
(London,  1853,  1903). 

MISSION:  The  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  express  what  Protestants  style  revival  services, 
in  which  the  principal  appeal  is  to  the  emotions. 

MISSIONARY    CHURCH    ASSOCIATION.      See 

Miscellaneous  Religious  Bodies,  19. 
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A.  Roman  Gatholie  Mkaioiifl. 

1.  Introduction. 

II.  Separate  Fields  of  Labor. 
I.Africa. 

West  Africa  (|  1). 

Western  Central  Africa  (|  2). 

South  and  East  Africa  (I  3). 

North  Africa,  African  Islands  (i  4). 

2.  Asia. 


4. 
B. 
I. 


II. 


Eastern  and  Southern  India  (|  1). 

Western  and  Northern  India  (|  2). 

Ceylon  (|  3). 

Eastern  Asia  (|  4). 

Dutch  East  Indies;  Philippines  (|6). 

China  (|  6). 

Korea  and  Japan  (|  7). 

America. 

United   SUtes  and  British  North 

America  (|  1). 
Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

(§2). 
Australia  and  Oceania. 
Protestant  Missions. 
Introduction. 
The  Basis   of    Christian  Missions 

(§1). 
General  Results  (ft  2). 
Colonial  Missions. 

[The  present  article  deals  with  missions,  Catholic 
ind  Protestant,  to  non-Christian  peoples,  consider- 
ng  especially  the  basis,  history,  results,  and  meth- 
kIs  of  this  work.  Various  aspects  of  missions,  e^- 
)ecially  of  home  missions,  are  treated  in  the  articles 
l)iTY  Missions;  Emigrants  and  Immigrants,  Mis- 
sion Work  among;  Harms,  Georo  Ludwig  Det- 
jbvTheodor;  Home  Missions;  Indians  of  North 
Vmerica,  Missions  to;  Innere  Mission;  Jews, 
kfissiONS  TO  the;  and  Slavic  Missions  in  the 
Jnited  States;  and  in  the  biographical  articles 
>n  the  missionaries  who  gave  their  efiForts  to  the 
Jhurch.] 

A.  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

[The  figures  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  following  sum- 
Danes  give  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  corresponding 
lata  of  the  Protwtant  Missions,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to 
lesignate  them,  "Evangelical,"  an  objectionable  term  in  its 
mplications.  though  frequently  used  and  appropriate  if 
>roperly  defined.] 

I.  Introduction:  According  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
>lic  conception,  the  missionary  task  consists  in  the 
Catholicizing  of  non-Catholic  peoples,  while  Protes- 
ants  imderstand  by  it  the  Christianizing  of  non- 
Christians.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  this 
reatment  will  deal  with  the  work  of  Roman  Cath- 
>lic8  among  the  heathen.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
,o  carry  out  this  distinction,  since  efforts  are  made 
n  the  missionary  fields  not  only  occasionally  to  con- 
cert Europeans,  but  also  to  draw  over  native 
Svangelical  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  counterpart  to  the  Protestant  propaganda], 
rhoee  who  are  expelled  or  are  dissatisfied  furnish  a 
velcome  excuse  for  this  work,  and  an  excessive 
enity  toward  imchristian  customs  serves  as  a  temp- 
;ation.  It  therefore  happens  that  among  the  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  converts  from  heathenism,  many  are 
counted  who  are  gathered  from  Evangelical  mis- 
dons.  Besides  the  Congregation  de  propaganda 
ide  in  Rome,  where  all  the  threads  of  the  widely 
liffused  Roman  missions  are  brought  together, 
/here  are  in  the  different  Roman  Catholic  countries 


1.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and 

of  the  Old  Protestant  Orthodoxy. 
Attitude  of  the  Refonners  (|  1). 
Adrian  Seravia  (|  2). 
Two  Early  Attempts  (|  3). 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Opposition 

(§4). 
Dutch  Work  m  East  Indies  (|  6). 
Work  of  English  Colonists  (|  6). 
Early  Danish  Missions  (§  7). 

2.  Era  of  Pietism  and  Rationalism. 
Franoke's  Services  (§1). 
Zinsendorf  and  the  United  Brethren 

(§2). 
Apathy  under  Rationalistic  Influ- 
ences (I  3). 

3.  The  Present  Mission  Era. 
Events  Leading  to  Renewed  Effort 

(ID. 
Carey  and  the  English  Missionary 

Societies  (§  2). 
Results  on  the  Continent  (&  3). 

4.  Missionary  OrganisatiooB. 
Ecclesiastical  Attitude  toward  Mis- 
sions (I  1). 

The  Training  of  Missionaries  (§  2). 
Rise  of  Missionary  Organisations 
(§3). 


Survey  of  Missionary  Organiiations 

(14). 
Smmnary  (|  6). 

III.  The  Evangelical  Missionary  Fields. 

1.  America. 

The  Arctic  Regions  (|  1). 

British  North  America  (|  2). 

United  States  (|  3). 

West  Indies  (|  4). 

Central  and  South  America  (|  5). 

2.  Africa. 

3.  Central  Asia. 

4.  British  India. 

6.  Non-British  Upper-India. 
6.  Malay  Archipelago. 
T.China. 
8.  Korea. 
0.  Japan. 

10.  Oceania. 

11.  Conclusions. 

IV.  Methodology  of  Missions. 
The  Purpose  of  Missions  (|  1>. 
Ends  to  be  Attained  (|  2). 
Auxiliaries  Employed  (|  3). 

The     Movement     for     Immediata 

Evangelisation  (|  4). 
The  True  Method  (|  5). 


missionary  societies.  Thus  there  is  the  Xavier 
Society  or  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith, 
founded  in  1822  in  Lyons;  branch  societies  exist 
in  most  Roman  Catholic  coimtries.  The  journal  of 
the  society,  the  "  Year  Book,"  appears  in  various 
languages.  The  contributions  reach  the  sum  of  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
annually.  Others  are  the  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (Paris,  1820);  the  Leopoldinische  Stiftung 
(Vienna,  1829);  the  Society  of  Holy  Childhood 
(Paris,  1843)  for  the  rescue  of  heathen  children,  who 
are  baptized  when  in  danger  of  death.  In  fifty 
years,  twelve  million  children  were  baptized  (mostly 
in  China)  and  sixteen  and  one-half  million  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  society.  Missionary  semi- 
naries exist  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Milan,  Verona  and  Rome. 
England  also  has  one:  St.  Joseph  of  Mill  Hill.  The 
seminary  at  Steyl,  Holland,  is  principally  for  the 
education  of  German  missionaries.  Recently  several 
mission  homes  have  been  founded  in  Germany  to 
provide  for  the  German  colonies.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  missionaries  come,  however,  from  the  congre- 
gations, many  of  which  serve  the  heathen  mission  ex- 
clusively; for  instance,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  (1841;  later  combined  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit);  the  Marists  in  Lyons  and 
Paris;  the  Congregation  of  Picpus  (Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary);  the  order 
of  the  Oblates  of  the  Inmutculate  Conception  of 
Mary;  in  Algiers,  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(called  the  White  Fathers);  in  Paris,  the  Lazarists. 
The  old  orders  also — Dominicans,  Franciscans 
(Minorites),  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  and  others — 
share  in  the  work.  Many  of  these  orders  have 
special  missionary  fields  assigned  to  them,  and  have 
their  procurators  with  the  Propaganda.  Others 
assume  an  auxiliary  position,  in  that  they  supply 
the  missions  with  lay  brothers  in  great  niunbers  for 
teaching,  the  care  of  the  sick,  work  of  civilization, 
and  similar  tasks.  Many  female  orders  work  in 
this  manner  and  send  out  hosts  of  sisters  as  mis- 
sionaries. 
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IL  Separate  Fields  of  Labor.    1.  AfHca:    The 

Christianity  which  was  planted  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  coast  region  by  the  Portuguese  through 
.   ._.    .     the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  rapidly 
AMmu     declined  with  the  downfall  of  the  Por- 
tuguese power,  and  only  slight  traces 
remain  of  it,  obscurely  intermixed  with  the  older 
heathenism.    In   the   eighteenth  century,  in   con- 
nection with  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia, 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  resxmied.    It  first 
became    active    when    the  Congregation    of    the 
Immaculate  Heart  of   Mary  (founded   by  Father 
Liebermann,  who  was  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
the  Evangelical  mission)  took  up  the  work  in  the 
apostolic  vicariate  constituted  in  1842. 

In  the  apo0toUo  TicariAte  of  Seneffambia,  with  tha  apoa- 
tolie  prefecture  of  Senegal,  the  preparatory  work  of  teaching 
and  the  care  of  orphans  occupied  the  leading  place.  In  one 
eeminary,  natives  are  educated  aa  priests;  besides  this,  some 
translations  are  made  into  the  languages  of  the  countiy  and 
the  institution  does  its  own  printing.  The  results  seem 
slight,  since  in  1886  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was 
given  at  a  higher  figure  (1 2,000)  than  at  present.  The  apos- 
tolic prefecture  of  Quinaa,  in  the  south,  was  established  in 
1897.  For  a  long  time  previous  the  Evangelical  mission  on 
the  Rio  Pongas  had  worked  in  this  field.  In  the  vicariate 
of  Sierra  Ijeone  the  converts  are  mostly  from  the  already 
evangelised  population  of  the  English  colony.  The  vicari- 
ate of  the  Ivory  Coast,  founded  in  1805  by  separation  from 
the  foregoing,  is  still  in  its  beginnings.  The  prefecture  of 
the  Gold  Coast  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  successful  Evan- 
gelical mission  field.  In  1879  the  Fathere  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  entered  it  and  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Lyons  Seminary. 
The  prefecture  of  ToffO,  in  the  German  protectorate,  is  an 
old  Evangelical  missionary  field,  but  since  1892  the  Steyl 
Mission  House  has  sent  missionaries  there.  The  prefecture 
of  Dahomey  embraces  the  French  protectorate,  and 
was  founded  in  1882.  The  vicariate  of  Benin  includes, 
since  1889,  Lagos  and  the  hinterland,  where  from  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  very  successful.  The  prefecture  on  the  liOwer 
Kig«rand  that  on  the  Upper  Kig«r  (Lokoja)  are  both  in 
older  English  fields  of  labor.  The  prefecture  of  Kaznemn 
was  founded  in  1890  in  the  German  protectorate,  where  was 
an  old  field  of  the  English  Baptists,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Basel  Mission.  The  totals  for  this  region  are:  73 
stations  (237),  185  priests  (216),  7  native  priests  (252),  112 
lay  brothers.  220  sisters,  169  schools  (729),  11.687  scholan 
(42.869).  among  these  about  3,000  girls  (15.440),  51.725 
Roman  Catholics  (170,705  (christians).  In  37  orphan  asylums 
and  24  other  institutions,  there  are  over  1,300  children,  many 
of  whom  have  been  freed  by  purchase. 

Through  the  favor  of  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 

ardent  zeal  of  the  Inquisition,  the  old  mission  had 

great  apparent  success  in  the  kingdom  of 

2.  Western  the  Kongo;  this,  however,  was  followed 

Central     in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  com- 

■^^f^o*'  plete  reversion  to  heathenism,  with 
the  retention  of  Christian  forms,  as 
soon  as  the  Portuguese  withdrew.  In  1865,  the 
Roman  mis^on  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Con* 
gregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  Gabun,  a 
countermission  to  that  of  the  American  Protestants 
was  started  in  1842. 

The  vicariate  of  Gabun,  on  the  boundary  of  Kamerun, 
has  its  most  successful  station  in  the  model  colony  of  Libre- 
ville. Of  the  other  nine  stations,  some  are  far  in  the  in- 
terior, where  they  compete  with  the  Protestant  mission 
which  has  been  taken  over  by'  the  Paris  society.  It  has  34 
priests,  20  lay  brothers.  27  siflters,  12,000  Roman  Catholics. 
The  vicariates  of  the  Lower  French  Kongo  and  of  the  Up- 
per French  KonffO  are  both  entrusted  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  Brassaville,  the  seat  of  the  vicar 
of  the  Upper  Kongo,  the  work  is  carried  on  among  the  can- 
nibal tribes  living  on  the  Ubanghi.  They  report  14  schol- 
ars, 60  priests.  3,600  CathoUca,  The  vicMiate  of  the  Belgian 


KonffO  (northern  part)  has  16  stations  of  the  Congrega- 
tion Soheutveld  on  the  great  river  up  to  Stanley  Fails, 
with  62  priests  and  3.616  Catholics.  The  vicariate  of  the 
Upper  Konvo  (eastern  part  of  Kongo  Free  Sute)  is  wigned 
to  the  White  Fathere  who  work  with  16  priests  in  5  stations 
and  have,  in  addition  to  2,371  converts,  om  6,000  eandi- 
dates  for  baptism  (1901).  The  prefecture  Uelle,  oo  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  founded  in  1308,  has  2  stations  of 
the  Belgian  Premonstrants  with  12  priests  and  600  converts. 
The  prefecture  on  the  Lower  Kongo  embraces  the  region 
of  the  old  Kongo  Mission,  with  0  stations,  21  priests,  and 
6,680  Catholics.  The  prefecture  of  Upper  Oimbebasia  in 
Benguella  is  under  the  Fathen  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has 
6  stations  with  16  priests  and  6,000  converts.  The  totals 
are  67  sUtions  (67).  204  priests  (167).  4.070  seholare  (6,737). 
among  these  048  girls  (2,846),  30,016  Roman  Catholics 
(11.364). 

The  prefecture   of  Lower    Cimbebasia    in   the 

northern  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa  has  been 

since  1802  a  field  of  the  Oblates  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception,  as  is  also  the  vicariate  of 

8.  8oath  the  Orange  River.  In  Cape  Colony 
and  Baet  there  are  the  vicariates  of  the  western 

▲frioa.  and  eastern  districts  between  which 
lies  the  prefecture  of  the  central  dia- 
trict.  The  results,  since  1837,  appear  to  be  slight. 
After  completing  the  imperfect  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  colored  Eoman  Catholics  may  be  estimated 
at  2,400.  The  propaganda  here  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  principally  among  the  whites,  besides  which 
there  is  great  activity  in  education.  The  vicariate 
of  Natal  has  been  since  1850  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
German  Trappists  have  extensive  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprises.  The  vicariate  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  (now  East  Colony)  has  been  assigned, 
since  1884,  to  the  above-nanied,  as  has  the  prefec- 
ture of  Basutolandf  where  a  successful  French  Prot- 
estant mission  has  operated  since  1883;  the  greater 
part  of  the  6,000  Catholics  now  counted  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  its  adherents.  The  prefectuire  of 
the  Txansvaal  has  been  under  the  same  congregation 
since  1886.  How  many  Europeans  are  among  the 
6,200  Roman  Catholics  is  not  apparent. 

Totals  for  South  Africa  are:  82  stations  (580),  174  priests 
(674).  161  schools  (1,400),  7.403  scholan  (87.421)*.  among 
thsse  3.666  girls  (36,333),  12.200  colored  Roman  Catholics 
(333.084).  In  East  Africa,  with  eastern  Central  Africa,  is 
the  Zambesi  mission  of  the  Jesuits  (since  1870),  bounded  by 
the  Transvaal  and  by  the  Kongo  Free  State,  with  3  stations 
and  1,200  converts.  The  number  of  native  converts  is  un* 
known.  The  prefecture  of  Kyaasa,west  of  the  lake,  has  been 
a  field  of  the  White  Fathers  since  1807.  The  prefecture  of 
Soathem  Zanzibar,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Gennan 
East  Africa,  is  under  the  Qermaa  Benedictines.  In  the 
vicariate  of  Tanganyika,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  White  Fathers  have  their  seminary.  It  reports  2.430 
cateehumens.  The  vicariate  of  Korthem  Zaaxibar  em> 
braoes  the  northeastern  part  of  CSerman  East  Africa  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  is 
worked  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Trappists.  There  is  great  activity  in  education,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  increased  rapidly  from  their 
6,000  scholara.  On  the  west  this  vicariate  is  bounded  by 
Uganda,  where  there  are  the  following  missionary  districts: 
The  vicariate  of  the  Upper  Kile  under  the  English  Brother- 
hood of  Mill  Hill;  the  vicariate  of  the  Northern  Viotoria 
Kyaaca,  under  the  White  Fathere;  and  the  vicariate  of  the 
Southern  Viotoria  Kyaaca.  The  Roman  mission  had 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  remarkable  movement  of 
Quistianisation  initiated  by  the  older  Protestant  mission 
among  the  Baganda,  and  they  have  also  made  a  clever  use 
of  the  political  conditions.    The  statistics  give,  for  North- 

*  Statistioi  an  lacking  in  roferenoe  to  the  focmer  Boer 
B«publiQi, 
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em  Victoria  Nyansa  alone,  39,686  Roman  Catholics  and 
166.150  eatecbumena.  The  vieariate  of  T7nianyembe  m 
German  East  Africa  is  mider  the  White  Fathers,  with  1,133 
eoDTerta,  6,765  oatechumene.  For  East  Africa  the  totals 
are:  63  stations  (128),  162  priests  (239).  89  lay  brothers.  64 
sisters,  107  schools  (227),  7,771  scholars  (33.050).  among 
these  3,578  girls  (11,852),  69,288  adherents  (46.639  Chris- 
tians). 

The  vicftriate  of  the  Galla  regions  is  bounded  by 

that  of  North  Zan2ibar.    The  Capuchins  have  been 

at  work  there  since  1846.    The  vicar 

4.  North  ^^^^  ^  6c&^  ^  Harrar,  and  reports  one 
Africa,     seminary,   7,000  converts.    The  pre- 

Af!rlcan     fecture  of   Erythraea,  in  the  Italian 

iBlanda.  protectorate,  was  transferred  in  1894 
to  the  Capuchins  as  a  branch  of  the 
vicariate  of  Abyssinia.  There  the  Lazarists  have 
worked  since  1838  under  serious  difficulties.  Dur- 
ing the  conflicts  with  the  Italians,  the  mission  was 
interrupted.    The  Ethiopic  ritual  is  permitted  here. 

After  the  separation  from  Erythnea  (with  7,900  adher- 
ents) there  remain  4,000  converts;  formerly  30,000  were 
counted.  The  vicariate  of  Effypt  has  a  Roman  (}athoIic 
population  of  78.580,  of  whom  56,000  follow  the  Coptic  rite 
and  20,5(X)  the  Latin.  There  are  numerous  stations  of  va- 
rious congregations.  The  vicariate  of  the  Nile  Delta  is 
especially  in  the  charge  of  the  Lyons  mission.  The  vicari- 
ate of  Tripoli  has  been  since  1654  a  missionary  field  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  reports  7,450  adherents.  In  the  vicariate 
of  Koroooo  the  Franciscans  were  active  in  the  Middle  A<es. 
The  mission  was  renewed  in  1859,  and  reports  6,260  con- 
verts. 

In  the  prefecture  of  the  Sudan  Austrian  priests 
began  the  work  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oen- 
t\uy  on  the  White  Nile;  the  task  was  transferred 
to  the  missionary  seminary  of  Verona  in  1872.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  with  the  Mahdi  the  work  was  aban- 
doned for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  resumed  only  in 
1898  with  the  occupation  of  OmdunmuL  The  vica- 
riate of  the  Sahara  has  been  occupied  since  1868 
by  the  White  Fathers,  whose  work  is  largely  pre- 
paratory. Of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in 
North  Africa  only  the  last-named  and  those  to  the 
Galla  can  be  looked  upon  as  real  missions  (among 
non-Christians).  On  this  basis  there  are  reckoned 
15  stations,  45  priests,  14  lay  brothers,  24  sisters, 
18  schoob,  574  scholars,  175  girls  (7),  and  7,000 
converts.  The  Miasionea  CaiholiccB  report  108,930 
of  whom  the  greater  part  by  far  did  not  come  from 
heathenism  but  represent  those  drawn  from  other 
Christian  confessions  and  their  descendants.  In 
the  African  Islands  the  prefecture  of  Annobom, 
Corisko  and  Fernando  Po  is  worked  by  Spanish 
missionaries  who  report  3,400  converts.  Tlie  vi- 
cariate of  North  Madagascar  is  occupied  by  priests 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vicariate  of  South  Mada- 
gascar affords  work  for  the  Lazarists.  In  the  vi- 
cariate of  Central  Madagascar  the  Jesuits  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  as  competitors  of  the  Evan- 
gelical mission.  As  early  as  1886, 84,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  reported  there,  later  only  41,135.  Since 
the  French  conquest  the  commimities  have  grown 
considerably,  as  the  Evangelical  Christians,  threat- 
ened with  severe  pressure  from  without,  were  led 
in  great  numbers  to  Catholicism.  The  last  state- 
ment of  the  Miasionea  CatholiecB  gives  61,500  com- 
municants and  258,956  catechmnens.  Recently 
the  civil  authorities  have  given  less  aid  to  the  mis- 
sion. In  the  prefecture  of  Mayotta  IVoflsiM  and 
the  Comores  there  are  many  colored  Cbristiaos  from 


Reunion,  who  can  not  be  regarded  as  fruits  of  the 
mission  of  to-day  and  are  therefore  not  counted 
here. 

The  totals  for  the  islands  are:  28  stations  (85),  90  priests 
(88),  82  lay  brothers,  61  sisters.  863  schools  (2,247),  148,603 
scholars  (136,980),  among  these  68.509  girls  (34,201).  64.900 
Roman  CathoUos  (138,216);  and  for  all  Africa  328  stations 
(1,070),  833  priests  (1.275  ordained  Evangelical  missionaries), 
13  native  priests*  (890),  796  lay  brothers,  927  sisters,  1.382 
sohools  (4.718);  187.105  scholars  (307,357),  among  these 
80,981  girU  (98,766),  242,136  Roman  (}athoUcs  (699.899). 

8«  Asia:  The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Persia  (with  145,580  adherents)  is  here  omitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  in  these  coimtries  is  di- 
rected only  to  the  winning  of  Christians  from  other 
confessions  (Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Armenians) ,  as  is 
done  in  part  by  the  Protestants  who  work  there. 

With  the  Portuguese  colonization  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  mission  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans was  immediately  combined,  but  proved  un- 
successful. When,  in  1534,  the  bishopric  of  Goa 
was  erected  but  few  communities 
1.  Saatem  existed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
and  Soath-  Inquisition.  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.), 
em  India,  who  arrived  here  in  1542  with  two 
Jesuits,  worked  chiefly  among  the  de- 
generate and  coarsely  immoral  white  population. 
It  was  only  in  the  southeastern  region  of  India, 
Tinnevelli,  whither  the  Portuguese  had  gone  to 
give  aid  agunst  the  Mohanmiedan  conquerors,  that 
Xavier  succeeded  in  baptizing  great  numbers  of 
heathen  from  among  the  lower  castes — 10,000  in 
one  month.  He  had  similar  success  in  Madura  and 
Travancore.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  that 
Xavier  left  this  field  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  in 
order  to  labor  elsewhere,  and  begged  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  transfer  the  work  of  spreading  Chris- 
tianity to  the  secular  officials.  Other  Jesuits  came, 
however,  but  their  work  led  to  the  planting  of  only 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
When  Goa  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1557, 
300,000  Catholics  were  counted  in  the  Portuguese 
colony,  and  this  number  was  notably  increased  in 
1599  by  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Melapur  (see  Nestorians).  Up 
to  this  time  the  converts  had  come  from  the  lowest 
castes;  but  after  1606,  Roberto  de'  Nobill  was 
able  to  bring  the  Brahmins  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  was  the  case  with  Hindu 
founders  of  sects,  he  gained  followers  (30,000). 
It  is  true  that  his  policy  of  compromise  was  con- 
denmed  by  the  pope,  but  it  was  abandoned  only 
after  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  northern  India  they  gained  influence  with  the 
Grand  Mogul  Akbar,  but  had  no  permanent  suo- 
oess.  With  the  founding  of  the  Propaganda  (q.  v.), 
the  work  was  taken  up  in  many  other  parts  of  India 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  other  congregations 
(Carmelites  and  Capuchins).  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  political  conditions  were  imfavorable 
to  the  mission.  With  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  it  nearly  died  out  and  there  were  few  con- 
versions. The  masses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
neglected  and  constituted  only  a  caste  among  the 
others.    In  the  nineteenth  century  the  mission  was 
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indeed  revived,  but  the  conflicts  of  the  papacy  with 
the  Portuguese  crown  were  for  a  long  time  a  great 
hindrance  to  its  success,  until  these  disputes  were 
settled  by  the  concordat  of  1886.  The  archdiocese 
of  Goa,  as  well  as  the  dioceses  of  Daman,  Kotchin, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Melapur,  with  534,000  souls 
imder  the  primate  of  Goa  (patriarch  of  India),  have 
remained  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  The  other 
regions  of  British  India  are  now  subject  to  the 
Curia.  The  earlier  apostolic  vicariates  have  been 
changed  into  bishoprics,  a  few  into  archbishoprics. 
The  largest  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  found 
in  the  diocese  of  Madura,  which  stretches  from 
Cape  Comorin  nearly  to  the  river  Cavery.  More 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  Tamil  population  are 
Roman  Catholics;  the  episcopal  seat  is  Trichinopoli. 
In  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  converts  had  in- 


dominate.    The  entire  coast  r^on  up  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Goa  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Mangalur, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  are  zealous  rivals 
S.  Western  of  the  Evangelical  Basel  Mission.   Be- 
and  North-  yond  the  Ghats  lies  the  bishopric  oi 
em  India.  Mysore,  which,  extending  beyond  the 
state    of   the  same   name,   embraces 
peoples  of  various  languages.    Hyderabad  is  the 
last  diocese  in  the  region  of  the  Dravidic  peoples. 
Among  the  Arian  population,  the  archdiocese  of 
Calcutta  stands  out  as  the  most  successful    Above 
all,  great  numbers  of  the  hill  people  of  Chota  Nag- 
pur,  among  whom  the  Evangelical  Gossner  Mission 
has  worked  for  many  years,  have  been  won  for 
Rome,  principally  by  means  of  promises  touching 
their  social  standing.    The  greater  laxity  permitted 
has  also  drawn  many  from  the  Evangelical  Chris- 
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creased  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  archdiocese  of  Pondicherry,  where 
adherents  come  principally  from  the  French  col- 
onies. The  southern  portion  was  detached  in  1809 
as  the  diocese  of  Kumbakonam.  The  archdiocese 
of  Madras  embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  land 
of  the  Tamils  and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  the 
Telugus,  while  the  diocese  of  Koimbatur  includes 
the  western  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Tamils  and 
is  bounded  by  Madras.  Nearly  half  of  the  Hindu 
Roman  Catholics  (forty-one  per  cent)  belong  to 
the  above-mentioned  dioceses,  although  the  num:- 
ber  of  stations  and  priests  is  only  a  quarter  of  the 
aggregate. 

On  the  west  coast  of  India  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Goa  predominate.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
region  the  following  dioceses  directly  depending 
from  Rome:  Quilon  in  Travancore;  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  archdiocese  of  Verapoli,  which  extends 
iato  Malabar.     In  both  the  United  Syrians  pr&- 


tians  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  As  suffragan  bish- 
oprics Dacca  and  Krishnagar  are  detached  from  the 
archbishopric.  The  latter  includes  Lower  Bengal 
as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  region  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  as  far  as  Akyab,  with  a  Burmese  popula- 
tion, and  also  extends  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
dwell  various  aboriginal  tribes.  The  greater  niunber 
of  stations  are  in  places  where  Baptists  had  already 
been  active  at  an  earlier  time.  Krishnagar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  district  north  of  Calcutta  where, 
in  1839,  thousands  joined  the  Evangelical  Church 
as  a  result  of  a  remarkable  movement.  Later, 
many  fell  away,  and  this  brought  considerable  ac- 
cessions to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission.  Assam 
is,  since  1889,  an  apostolic  vicariate;  here  the  Ro- 
man mission  has  been  less  successful  in  its  appeals 
to  converts  of  the  Evangelical  missions  here. 
The  bishopric  of  Allahabad  embraces  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Oudh. 
The  Hindus  and  Mohammedana  are  unreceptive. 
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^  detached  prefecture  is  that  of  Bettiah,  named 
ftcr  a  successful  station  with  extensive  benevolent 
nstitutions.  To  it  three  districts  and  even  Nepal 
.re  assigned.  The  northwestern  half  of  the  United 
Provinces  includes  the  bishopric  of  Agra,  where  the 
loman  mission  was  active  two  and  a  half  oen- 
uries  ago,  but  had  small  success.  The  prefecture 
I  Rajputana,  with  its  seat  in  Ajmir,  was  separated 
1  1892.  The  diocese  of  Lahore  also,  formerly  the 
icariate  of  the  Punjab,  has  been  detached  from 
Lgra,  from  which  the  prefectures  Kafiristan  and 
Cashmir  were  separated  later.  The  archdiocese  of 
Bombay  embraces  Sindh,  the  northern  Mahratta 
ountry  and  the  intervening  region.  The  rest  of 
he  Mahratta  country  has  been  detached  as  the  di- 
•cese  of  Puna.  To  the  east  of  this  are  the  dioceses 
•f  Nagpur  and  Vizagapatam.  In  Nagpur,  where 
,000  Roman  Catholics  were  counted,  there  were, 
n  1900,  no  less  than  30,827  baptisms.  It  is  true 
hat  28,930  baptisms,  administered  to  children  in 
»eril  of  death,  are  included. 

The  statistical  summary,  on  p.  398,  of  the  missions  in  India 
I  taken  from  the  Misnonet  Catholicce.  It  should  be  re- 
larked  that  among  Roman  Catholics,  Europeans  and  Eura- 
tans  are  included;  their  number  is  placed  at  79,661,  ao- 
ording  to  the  census  of  1901.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
ative-bom  Roman  Catholics  la  reduced  to  805,534.  The 
loman  Catholics  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction  are  given 
a  the  same  source  at  534,000.  This  statement  can  not  be 
hecked,  nor  can  any  figures  be  obtained  in  r^cud  to  other 
aissionary  work  in  the  yarious  fields.  In  all,  the  separate 
eports  account  for  398  lay  brothers  and  1873  sisters;  among 
he  latter  are  many  native  nuns. 

Ceylon,  as  a  British  Crown  Colony,  is  not  con- 
lected  with  the  Empire  of  India.  Roman  Cathol- 
cism  gained  much  ground  here  imder  the  Portu- 
guese rule  (1517-1658);  during  the 
8.  Oeylon.  Dutch  sovereignty  (until  1796),  the 
Reformed  religion  was  introduced  by 
)ressure  from  without.  When  the  English  brought 
eligious  freedom,  it  was  not  difficult  to  lead  back 
;reat  numbers  of  these  migratory  Christians  to  the 
loman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  the  Roman 
catholics  who  are  tcMlay  in  Ceylon  are  only  to  a 
mall  extent  the  result  of  modem  Roman  missions. 
There  are  the  following  dioceses: 


The  two  former  are  assigned  to  the  Paris  Seminary 
and  the  last  to  the  Milanese.  But  of  a  population  of 
9.930.000  there  are  66,600  Roman  Catholics,  46  stations, 
154  schools,  3  seminaries,  70  priests,  13  native  priests,  42 
lay  brothers,  and  62  sisters.  Slam  had,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  floiuishing  Roman  Catholic  mission,  which  died 
out  under  the  Burmese  rule,  but  was  revived  in  1840.  Now 
it  is  a  vicariate  xmder  the  care  of  the  Paris  Seminary,  with 
22.000  Roman  Catholics  (out  of  five  million  inhabitants), 
27  stations,  41  schools,  1  seminary,  36  priests,  14  native 
priests.  The  diocese  of  Laos,  detached  in  1888,  has  9,430 
Roman  Catholics,  12  stations,  30  schools,  21  priests,  and  4 
native  priests. 

In  the  French  possessions  of  to-day  in  Eastern 
India,  the  Jesuits  (especially  Alexander  of  Rhodes) 
had  already  won  a  great  number  of  adherents  at  an 
earlier  time  by  skilful  use  of  the  political  conditions. 
Bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  induced  France 
to  intervene  and  to  found  its  colonial  domain,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  exerts  a  wide- 
reaching  influence.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Spanish  Dominicans  worked  alongside  of  the  Jesu- 
its. This  resulted  in  troublesome  conflicts  between 
them.  Instead  of  the  former,  missionaries  of  the 
Paris  Seminary  have  recently  entered  this  field  in 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China. 

There  are  10  apostolic  vicariates,  one  in  Cambodia,  three 
in  Cochin  China,  and  six  in  Tonkin.  Altogether,  there  are 
840,760  Roman  Catholics,  out  of  twenty-three  million  in- 
habitants, with  370  stations,  353  priests,  494  native  priests, 
2.068  schools.  The  diocese  of  Kalaooa  (under  the  Paria 
Seminary)  has,  out  of  1,200,000  inhabitants,  19,830  Roman 
Catholics  (among  these  some  Chinese),  26  stations,  32  priests, 
2  native  priests,  and  25  schools.  All  Eastern  Asia  has,  out 
of  a  population  of  forty-one  millions,  948.650  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  481  stations,  512  priests.  527  native  priests,  2,318 
schools,  about  134  lay  brothers  and  541  sisters,  among  these 
some  natives.  (Evangelical:  127,707  Christians,  46  sta- 
tions, 94  missionaries,  299  ordained  natives,  599  schools.) 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  Roman  mission  has 
only  the  prefecture  of  North  Borneo,  with  Labuan 
(St.  Joseph's  Brotherhood  of  Mill  Hill)  and  the  vi- 
cariate   of    Batavia    (Jesuits).    The 
6.  2>ntoh    former    compete  with   the  Anglicans 
EaBtIndieB;in  Sarawak  (1,200  Roman  Catholics), 
PhillppineB.the  latter  have  10  stations  in  Java,  4 
in  Sumatra,  3  in  Celebes  (where  they 
work  among  the  Evangelical  population  of  the 
Minahassa — 5,974  Roman  Catholics),  and  7  in  Flores 


Diocese. 

Population  in 

Cath. 

St. 

Ch. 

Sch. 

Sem. 

P. 

80 
34 
10 
12 
8 

N.P. 

OJL. 

Congregation 

Id.  Colombo    

).  Jaffna 

1.063 
392 
633 

748 
159 

198,120 

42,500 

21,160 

6.300 

7,150 

46 

23 

11 

5 

3 

271 

202 

60 

37 

22 

661 

108 

24 

34 

20 

2 
1 

1 

14 
10 
19 

10 
2 
5 

Of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

X  Kandy     

).  Galle 

Benedictines 
Jesuits 

>.  Trinkomallie 

Jesuits 

Cvangel.  misfuon  . . . 

2,016 

275,220 
31.953 

88 
45 

592 

847 
861 

4 

144 
49 

43 
95 
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In  addition  there  are  70  lay  brothers  and  308  sisters,  the 
alter  principally  natives.  The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
ics  has  especially  increased  in  the  archdiocese  of  Colombo, 
rhere  in  1889  there  were  139,978,  and  in  1868,  102,222. 

In  Bumuii  where  formerly  different  congrega- 
ions  had  worked,  without  noteworthy  success,  Ro- 
manism was  first  able  to  record  im- 
4.  Eastern  portant  results  imder  English  rule. 

Ana.  There  are  here   three  vicariates:   Korth 

Burma  (6,000  converts).  South  Burma 
41,000  converts,  among  these  not  a  few  formerly  Evan- 
gelical    Karens),   and    Saat   Burma    (9,600    converts). 


and  Timor.  The  MiMianes  CathoUccB  reports  49,831 
converts.  According  to  Die  kcUholische  Kirche 
there  are  among  them  only  22,382  Asiatics,  40  sta- 
tions, 63  priests,  48  schools,  28  lay  brothers,  and 
259  sisters.  The  Philippines  are  not  in  the  charge 
of  the  Propaganda.  Die  katholiache  Kirche  states 
that  many  different  orders  work  here  with  a  smaller 
number  of  secular  priests.  In  736  parishes  and 
105  missionary  parishes,  there  were  in  roimd  num- 
bers 6,560,(XX)  converts  and  957  priests.  Accord- 
ing to  this  there  would  be  only  590,000  heathen, 
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with  whom  it  is  likely  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  little  to  do.  SiDoe  the  American  con- 
quest, several  Evangelical  missionary  societies  have 
taken  up  the  work  ^re  (see  Philippine  Iblands). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Jesuits,  through  a  clever  use  of  political  con- 
ditions, and  through  a  complacent  attitude  regard- 
ing heathen  customs,  enjoyed  considerable  success. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  at  that  time 

6.  Obina.  300,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  em- 
pire. Against  the  Jesuits,  because  of 
their  methods  of  compromise,  accusations  were 
made  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  en- 
tered the  field  in  1630;  the  Jesuits,  however,  persisted 
and  abused  their  influence  as  favorites  of  the  em- 
peror BO  far  as  to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  a  papal 
legate.  To  the  young  heir  apparent,  Yung  Ching, 
the  intervention  of  the  pope  seemed  to  portend 
danger  to  the  State,  and  he  interdicted  Christianity. 
This  resulted  in  persecution  and  the  number  of 
Christians  rapidly  dwindled  away.  In  spite  of  all, 
the  Jesuits  maintained  themselves  for  a  bng  time; 
even  the  repeated  condemnation  of  their  practises 
by  the  pope  did  not  shake  them.  However,  with 
the  suppression  of  the  order,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  in  China  became  reduced  to  a  small  rem- 
nant. Only  by  the  Peace  of  Nanking  (1842)  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  secure  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Peking  the  restoration  of  all 
the  former  church  property  was  accorded.  Under 
the  protection  of  France,  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion has  much  increased  since  that  time;  in  cases 
of  local  persecution,  heavy  pecuniary  indemnities 
were  enforced.  Externally  also  the  cause  is  fa- 
vored in  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  ac- 
corded the  rank  of  mandarins,  so  that  the  native 
converts  are  withdrawn  from  Chinese  jurisdiction. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  many  doubtful 
characters  are  drawn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.- 

There  aro  in  ChinA,  aeoording  to  Die  katKolieehe  Kirdu, 
p.  266,  39  vicariAtes  and  2  prefeotureB,  in  the  five  following 
groups:  (1)  Pechili  (1.  North,  2.  East,  3.  Southwest,  4. 
Southeast);  Manchuria  (5.  South,  6.  North,  7.  East);  Mon- 
golia (8.  East,  0.  Central,  10.  Southwest)  and  11.  North 
Honan.  (2)  12.  Kulja;  13.  Kansu;  Shensi  (14.  North 
and  16.  South);  16.  Shansi  (aeoording  to  Munonea  Calhol- 
ie€B  there  are  two  vicariates.  North  and  South,  both  under 
Frandsoans):  and  Shantung  (17.  North,  18.  East,  19. 
South).  (3)  20.  C%e-Kiang:  21.  South  Honan;  Hunan 
(22.  North,  23.  South);  Hupe  (24.  Northwest.  26.  East, 
26.  Southwest);  27.  Kiangnan;  Kiangsi  (28.  North,  29. 
South,  30.  East).  (4)  31.  Kweiohow;  Siechuen  (32.  North- 
west,  33.  East,  34.  South);  35.  Yunnan;  36.  Tibet. 
(6)  37.  Fukhien;  38.  Amoy;  39.  Hongkong;  and  the  pre- 
fectures 40.  Kwangsi  and  41.  Kwangtung.  The  missions 
are  carried  on  by  the  following  organisations,  whose  fields 
are  indicated  by  the  affixed  numbers. 

Priests.  Conyerts. 

1.  Paris  Semmary  (5,  6.  31-36.  40,  41). . . .  313       235.973 

2.  Lasarists  (1-^.  20,  28-30) 115       128.563 

3.  Jesuits  (4.  27)   168       168.921 

4.  Franciscans  (14.  16-18,  23-26) 126        109.428 

6.  Dominicans  (37.  38) 43         42.684 

6.  Augustinians  (22) 8  215 

7.  Milanese  Seminary  (11.  21,  39) 39         22.200 

8.  Roman  Seminary  (15) 13  9.180 

9.  Scheutveld  Congregation  (8-10.  12,  13).     84         30.3^.2 
10.  Steyl  Seminary  (19) _33         15,2^2 

Total 942       762.758 

The  MiseionM  Caiholiea  gives  the  following  figures:  720.- 
540  converts,  734  stations.  904  priests,  471  native  priests. 
8.584  schools,  65,990  scholars.  239  sisters.  (Evangelical: 
205.747  converts,  478  stations.  973  missionaries,  297  native 
pMtora,  1,823  schools,  37,057  schoiars.) 


Korea  (q.v.)  received,  in  1784,  the  first  mission- 

aries,    who   soon    obtained    numerous    adherents. 

Bitter  persecution,  in  which  three  bishops  and  eleven 

priests   were   martyred,   hindered   all 

7.  Korea    further    development.    In    1831    the 
and  Japan,  vicariate  was  founded  and  assigned  to 

the  Paris  Seminary.  Since  Japanese 
influence  has  supplanted  that  of  China  and  there 
is  greater  security  in  the  land,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  Misnones  Cathol- 
iccB  gives  the  following  figures:  35  stations,  39 
priests,  9  native  priests,  59  schools,  481  scholars. 

Francis  Xavier  began  the  mission  in  Japan  in 
1549,  but  had  little  success.  His  followers  were 
able  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of  a  po- 
litical party,  whose  victory  they  shared.  Numer- 
ous missionaries  came  to  the  land  and  gained  as 
many  as  6(X),(X)0  converts.  A  change  in  the  po- 
litical situation  resulted  in  severe  persecutions,  and 
in  1641  the  last  missionaries  were  removed  from 
the  coimtry.  Only  after  America  had  brought 
about  the  opening  of  the  empire  was  the  mission 
renewed.  The  missionaries  of  the  Paris  Semi- 
nary work  in  four  dioceses:  the  archdiocese  of 
Tokyo  and  the  dioceses  of  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Hakodate. 

Out  of  a  population  of  47,812,138  there  are  55,453  Roman 
Catholics,  86  stations,  115  priests,  32  native  priests,  36 
schools,  2,826  scholars  (among  these  2,041  girls),  35  lay 
brothers,  and  109  sisters  are  reported.  (Evangelical:  145 
stations,  237  missionaries,  297  native  pastors.  85,715  Chri»- 
tians,  104  schools,  7,141  scholars — among  these  851  girls.) 

For  aU  Asia:  2.966.142  Roman  Catholics*  (1.583.796 
EvangeUcal  Christians).  1.930  sUtions  (1.632),  2,348  priesta 
(2,632).  1,368  native  priests  (5.809),  8.358  schoob  (10.768). 
— scholars!  (413.428). 

8.  Amerioa:  In  this  treatment  accoimt  is  taken 
only  of  missions  to  Negroes  and  Indians;  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  Church 
among  the  white  population,  of  which  Misaiones 
CathoUca  reports  a  membership  of  10,309,970. 

The  Roman  mission  to  the  Indians,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Miaaumes  Caiholica,  must  be  a 
very  limited  one.    From  many  regions  once  be- 
longing to  Spain,  a  number  of  Roman 
1.  United  Catholics  from  an  earlier  period  are 
States  and  noted,  with  the  remark  that  they  have 
British     entirely  relapsed  into  barbarism.  Con- 
North      oeming  other  regions  see  the  appended 
America,  tables;    Die  katholiaehe  Kirehe  counts 
98,638;  the  Year  Book  treating  of  the 
Indian  regions,  74,468.    These  later  figures  can  be 
reached  only  by  including  the  older  adherents  who 
have    relapsed   into   barbarism    (the    Evangelical 
Indians   number  74,468).    Little  can  be   learned 
regarding  the  success  of  the  mission  among  the  Ne- 
groes;   the  Miasiones  Caiholxea  contains  only  iso- 
lated statements.    According  to    Die  kalholiacke 
Kirehe,  in  25  dioceses,  out  of  4,914,000  Negroes 
there  are  145,000  Roman  Catholics,  with  46  churches, 
48  priests.  111  schools,  and  8,533  scholars.   At  an 
early  period  Jesuits  from  the  French  colony  did 
zealous  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of  British 
north    America  (see  Indians  of  North  America, 

*  The  534.(X)0  Roman  Catholics  who  ar«  not  subject  to  the 
Propaganda,  but  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction,  and  the 
6.560.000  said  to  be  in  the  Philippines  are  omitted. 

tThe  statistics  regarding  scholari  are  so  imperfeot  that 
th«y  oaa  not  be  reckoned. 
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Missions  to);  under  English  rule  the  work  was 
paralyzed,  but  it  was  taken  up  again  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, who  followed  the  Canadian  fur-hunters  on 
their  extensive  journeys,  and  were  spurred  on  by 
the  growing  Evangelical  mission.  While  in  the 
archdioceses  of  Quebec  and  Toronto  most  of  the 
Indians  were  already  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  icy  West  the  Gospel  was  carried.  On 
the  Red  River,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Evangel- 
ical missions  worked  side  by  side.  There  is  now 
the  flourishing  province  of  Manitoba,  with  400,000 
inhabitants.  Statistics  do  not  show  how  many  of 
the  35,000  Indians  are  Roman  Catholics.  Besides 
the  archdiocese  of  St.  Bonifacius,  the  diocese  of  St. 
Albert  and  the  vicariate  of  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca-Mackenzie have  been  formed  in  the  West 
— the  last-named  reaches  up  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  the  diocese  of  New  West- 
minster has  been  founded.  Among  its  30,000  Ro- 
man Catholics  there  are,  according  to  the  Missiones 
CathalicoBy  15,000  Indians.  Oblates  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  work  everywhere,  but  acciuute 
statistics  in  regard  to  their  activity  are  not  to  be 
had. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory  for  1908: 
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The  regions  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese were  won  at  that  time  for  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  through  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans 
and    Dominicans.    Later    came    the 
2.  Latin     Jesuits,  who  had  in  many  cases  great 
Amerioa    apparent  success.     With  the  suppres- 
and  the     sion  of  the  order,  their  institutions  de- 
West  Indies,  cayed  and  the  converts  were  scattered 
and  lapsed   into  heathenism.     How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  in 
this  region  gained  a  certain  civilization  and  at  the 
same  time  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  forms.    On 
the  whole,  the  region  appears  to  be  Christianized, 
but  the  conditions  are  entirely  unsound.    The  edu- 
cational level  of  the  clergy  is  incredibly  low  and  the 
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general  morality  is  degraded.  In  many  of  these 
lands  nothing  is  done  for  those  who  are  still  heathen. 
In  Mexico,  there  are  now  more  than  12,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  namely,  2,000,000  Spanish  Creoles, 
4,000,000  Indians,  and  70,000  Negroes,  the  remain- 
der being  half-breeds;  only  200,000  Indians  are  still 
heathen,  and  apparently  no  mission  work  is  done 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  several  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  United  States  carry  on  a  successful  work  of 
propagandism  among  the  Roman  Catholic  popular 
tion.  In  Central  America  there  are  said  to  be  still 
1,200,000  Indians  out  of  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics;  but 
here  also  there  are  uncivilized  Indians,  among  whom 
mission  work  is  apparently  not  carried  on.  Although 
the  whole  region  is  imder  the  Propaganda,  oxily 
Honduras  is  noted  in  the  Missiones  CatholicoB.  Here 
Jesuits  report  19,000  Roman  Catholics;  whether 
work  is  done  among  the  heathen  is  not  stated.  In 
the  church  provinces  of  the  Antilles,  missions  to  the 
heathen  can  hardly  be  expected.  The  Misaionea 
CatholiccB  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Roman 
Inhabitants.    Catholios. 

Vicariate  of  Jamaica 727.630  13.000 

Ad.  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad.  Tobago, 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent  and  Sta.  Lucut)  304,000  180,340 
D.  Roseau  (Dominica,  Antigua,  Barbuda, 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  etc.) 146.000  6O,O0C 

Vicariate  of  Curasao   46.190  38.200 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans  and  Redemptionists 

labor  there.    The  principal  activity  is  in  the  direo- 

tion  of  making  conversions  among  the  Evangelical 

Negro  population.    The  other  islands  of  the  Greater 

Antilles  are  not  noted  in  the  Misaionea  CaikoliccB, 

In  South  America,  the  same  source  reports  for 

Guiana  and  Patagonia  the  following  statistics: 

Roman 
Inhabitants.  (}atholic8. 

1.  Vicariate  of  Demerara  (with  the  Bar- 

bados)    200.000  500 

On  the  mainland 260.000  23.500 

2.  Vicariate  Surinam  (Redemptionists).  64.000  17.000 

3.  Prefecture  of  Cayenne 31.000  20.000 

Patagonia  has  the  two  apostolic  vicariates,  North 
and  South  Patagonia,  in  which  the  Salesians  work. 
Beside  103,000  Roman  Catholics  and  5,700  Protes- 
tants there  are  here  1,500  Indians;  nothing  is  said 
regarding  a  mission  to  them.  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins  do  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  In  Chili  there  are  stations  in  Chilian 
and  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  whence  work  is  done 
among  the  Araucanians  of  the  mainland.  The 
Capuchins  have  in  Arauco,  Valdivia,  and  Llanqui- 
hue  26,700  converts.  In  Bolivia  an  Indian  mission 
is  mentioned  (Tarija,  La  Paz,  Tarata,  Sucre  and 
Potosi,  the  last  with  4,000  adherents).  In  Brazil, 
the  mission  undertaken  in  1870  was  almost  des- 
troyed by  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  but  recently 
it  has  beign  actively  pushed.  Here  the  Capuchins 
work  and  they  have  20,350  converts  among  500,000 
heathen.  The  number  of  heathen  Indians  in  South 
America  is  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  statis- 
tics regarding  Roman  missions  in  America  are  so 
incomplete  and  inexact  that  a  statistical  summary, 
similar  to  that  given  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  impossible.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  Amei^ 
ica,  according  to  attainable  information,  there  are 
544,402  Roman  Catholic  converts  from  heathenism 
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(Evangelicals,  813,700,  excluding  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States). 

4.  Aoetralla  and  Ooeania:  (1)  The  Roman 
mission  in  Australia  among  aborigines  is  of 
slight  moment.  In  New  Nursia,  in  West  Australia, 
four  priests  (Spanish  Benedictines)  and  43  lay 
brothers,  with  2  sisters,  care  for  the  100  (according 
to  Die  Kaiholische  Kxrdie,  140)  surviving  aborigines. 
In  the  north,  on  Beagle  Bay,  the  Trappists  labor 
with  8  priests  and  10  lay  brothers,  since  1890,  among 
350  natives.  They  had  60  converts,  but  aban- 
doned their  task,  which  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
Pallottinians  (see  Pallotti,  Vincenzo,  Paulot- 
tinianb).  In  the  diocese  of  Victoria  and  Pal- 
merston  several  thousand  natives  are  known,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  a  mission  among  them.  In  Queens- 
land a  vicariate  was  erected  in  1887  for  the  aborig- 
ines; but  there  is  no  report  of  missionary  work 
there  (the  Evanq;elical  mission  has  23  stations  with 
1,100  native  Christians,  11  stations  for  Chinese  with 
700  Christians,  and  8  stations  for  natives  who  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  islands,  with  2,000  con- 
verts. (2)  In  New  Zealand  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  established  themselves  in  1838,  when 
the  Evangelical  mission  was  already  flourishing. 
They  succeeded  in  gathering  5,000  Maoris.  During 
the  insurrections  wUch  followed,  these  were  scattered 
and  in  1870  the  complaint  was  made  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  Maori  mission.  In  the  archdiocese  of 
Wellington  are  4  stations  with  1,500  Roman  Catho- 
lics; for  the  diocese  of  Auckland  5,000  are  given 
(according  to  Die  Katholische  Kirche,  5,700),  in 
charge  of  eight  priests  of  Mill  Hill.  (3)  In  Ifew 
Caledonia,  where  the  first  efforts  of  tlie  London 
Mission  were  rendered  vain  by  the  Ma-  ists,  the  Ro- 
man mission  was  soon  very  successful;  it  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  a  revolt  of  the  natives,  but  was 
resumed  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  Since 
the  founding  of  the  colony,  the  aborigines  have 
rapidly  died  out;  of  100,000  but  25,000  remain. 
The  neighboring  Loyalty  Islands,  whose  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  these  islands  were  for 
the  most  part  evangelized,  are  incorporated  in  the 
vicariate  of  New  Caledonia.  The  London  Mission 
which  was  working  there  was  forced  out  and  the 
remaining  heathen  islanders  were  easily  won  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission;  the  remainder  con- 
tinued true  to  their  faith  in  spite  of  oppression. 
The  vicariate,  which  includes  also  the  northern 
New  Hebrides,  has  36  stations  and  11,500  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  this  number,  18  stations  are  on  the 
mainland,  but  the  nimiber  of  converts  there  is  not 
given;  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  the  aborigines 
have  not  yet  been  won  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Native  Evangelical  teachers  from  the 
Loyalty  Islands  have  imdertaken  independent  mis- 
sionary work  in  New  Caledonia;  recently  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission  has  entered  this  field  as  well  as 
the  Loyalty  Islands. 

The  MtMionet  Catholica  gives  the  following  figures:  63 
priests,  23  schools  (19  boardingHM^ools  with  1,600  scholars), 
52  lay  brothers  and  64  sisters  (Evangelical  mission  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands:  3  stations,  2  missionaries,  34  native  pas- 
tors, 10.196  Christians).  (4)  Prefecture  of  the  New  Heb- 
ridee.  This  was  separated  from  the  above-mentioned  vica- 
riate in  1901.  Here  too  the  Marists  entered  the  field  of 
the  Evangelical  mission,  worthily  founded  here  by  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  which  was  freely  shed  in  Erromanga.     There 


are  16  priests,  7  schools,  and,  aeoording  to  Die  kaAoli*du 
Kirche,  1,200  converts.  (Evangelical  mission:  9  station*. 
37  missionariee,  1  ordained  native,  8,995  Christians,  afi>l 
234  schools  with  4.000-6,000  scholars.)  (5)  Vicariate  of 
Oentral  Ooeania :  Futuna  and  Wallis  Islands  form  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Marists  who,  starting  from  here,  placed  mlsai<Aa 
in  the  Evangelical  missionary  fields  on  the  neighboring  island- 
groups.  They  were  brought  into  Tonga,  by  the  militsx}* 
occupation  of  the  French,  but  have  won  only  1.890  of  the 
22,000  islanders.  The  entire  vicariate  counts  15  atatioos, 
18  priests.  2  lay  brothers.  59  sisters.  9.450  converts.  44 
schools  and  2.0(X)  scholars.  (6)  Vicariate  of  theSamoan 
lalaiida.  Here  too  the  Marists  have  established  work  in 
a  field  already  evangelized.  As  a  result  of  the  oonfeaBtonai 
divisions,  old  tribal  feuds  broke  out  anew  in  bloody  con- 
flicts. The  Roman  Catholic  mission  makes  every  effort  to 
profit  by  the  new  political  situation.  There  are  15  stations 
(26),  18  priests  (10  missionaries).  1  native  priest  (181),  3  lay 
brothers.  10  sisters.  6,000  converts  (33,310).  67  schools  (261  •. 
758  scholars  (8.783).  (7)  The  vicariate  of  the  Vlti  Islanda 
was  detached  from  the  prefecture  of  Central  Ooeania  io 
1844.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  Marists  had  but  little  suc- 
cess in  comparison  with  the  earlier  work  of  the  Eaiglliih 
Methodists.  Only  when  the  oolonization  from  Australia 
increased  did  larger  Roman  Catholic  communities  arise 
among  the  natives.  There  are  17  stations  (10).  32  priests 
(11).  11  lay  brothere.  28  sistera.  9,848  converts  (97.254).  31 
schools.  2,471  scholara  (34.966).  The  statistics  ralatine  to 
Rotuma  are  here  included.  (8)  The  vicariate  of  Ifew 
Ghdinea  embraces  the  English  part  of  the  island  besidee  the 
Louisiade  and  Torres  Islands,  and  was  in  1887  assigned  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Issoudun.  The 
London  Mission  had  already  opened  up  this  field  after  ovo- 
ooming  great  difficulties:  8  stations  (10).  18  priests  (10  mi«i- 
sionaries  and  104  native  pastors).  22  lay  brothers.  37  idj- 
ters.  4,000  converts  (6,492).  29  schools  (45).  1.084  scholars 
(2,01 1 ).  (9)  The  vicariate  of  New  Pomerania  was  aosisned 
in  1889  to  th^  same  congregation.  It  embraces  the  whole 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  Roman  mission  came  here  also 
into  a  successful  Evangehcal  missionary  field,  that  of  the 
Australian  Methodists,  from  whose  communities  the  greater 
ntmiber  of  Roman  Catholics  were  won.  There  are  11  sta- 
tions (3),  20  priests  (3,  besides  4  ordained  natives  and  98 
assistants).  29  lay  brothers,  17  sisters,  13  schools  (101).  600 
scholars  (3,000),  6,600  converts  (7,962).  In  the  prefecture 
of  Kaiser  Wllhelmsland  are  3  Roman  Catholic  stations 
of  the  Steyl  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  situated  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  German  protectorate  (7  Evangelical  in  the 
East),  7  priests  (13).  9  lay  brothers.  4  schools.  (4)  Die 
katholiache  Kirche  reports  400  converts.  (11)  and  (12)  The 
prefectures  of  the  Solomon  lelands  were  founded  in  1897 
and  1898,  and  entrusted  to  the  Marists.  In  the  two  7  priests 
are  active.  (13)  In  the  vicariate  of  the  Oaroline  lalandii, 
after  the  group  was  awarded  to  Spain,  the  Carmelites  in 
Ponape  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  military  power  to  sup- 
press the  Evangelical  mission.  In  spite  of  their  bloody  de- 
feats, they  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  churdi 
the  Christians,  who  were  at  last  intimidated.  The  same  con- 
gregation had  already  worked  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
West  (Carolines.  They  report  4  stations  (3,  with  the  Manhali 
Islands).  12  priests  (7  missionaries,  besides  22  native  pas- 
tors), 14  lay  brothers.  16  schools  (120).  900  scholars  (5.587). 
1.400  converts  (18.115).  (14)  The  vicariate  of  the  Gilbert 
IslandB  includes  the  Ellice  Islands.  Here  the  missionaries 
from  Issoudun  compete  with  the  English  and  American  mi»- 
sions.  There  are  11  stations.  11  priests  (27  native  pastors* 
including  the  Tokelon  Islands).  12  lay  brothers.  9  sisters.  67 
schools  (27).  1.220  scholars  (3.367),  11,000  converts  (10.734, 
including  the  Tokelon  Islands).  (15)  The  vicariate  of  Tahiti 
has  existed  since  1844,  when  the  Evangelical  mission  was 
forced  out  by  French  arms.  On  the  principal  island,  the 
Roman  mission,  carried  on  by  the  congregation  of  Picpus, 
has  had  but  little  success.  The  natives  have  remained  true 
to  their  confession.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  group.  The  Ronum  Catholica  had  greater 
success  with  the  still  heathen  population  of  the  Panunotu 
Islands  and  recently  they  have  won  converts  in  great  num- 
bera  in  the  Harvey  Islands  also,  which  belong  to  the  same 
apostolic  vicariate.  Of  the  32.000  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
here  noticed.  7,230  are  Roman  Catholics  (18.470);  there  are 
26  stations  (7).  18  priests  (8),  12  lay  brothers.  24  sisters.  52 
schools  (467)  and  1.800  scholara  (3,389).  (16)  In  the  vicari- 
ate of  the  KarquesaB  lelandB,  among  the  savage  and 
rapidly  diminishing  population,  the  Congr^ation  of  Picpus 
has  after  long-oontinued  efforts  at  last  succeeded  in  winning 
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le  greater  number.  Of  4,000  natives  3, 1 50  are  Roman  Cath- 
ica;  there  are  8  stationa,  7  priests,  10  lay  brothers.  10  sisters, 
K>  scholars.  (17)  The  vicariate  of  Hawaii  is  also  in  the 
knda  of  the  Picpus  Society.  Nearly  half  of  the  islanders, 
ho  w^ere  long  before  evangelised,  have  been  converted,  re- 
dtuxg  is  14,000  Roman  Catholics  (14,922).  Almost  as  many 
ive  been  won  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants, 
ith  ^rhom  the  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  are  ooimted. 
here  are  reported  15  stations  (1).  24  priests  (3),  33  lay 
x>thers.  48  sisters,  17  schools  (50?).  1.943  scholars  (5.599). 
LHe  katholiaehe  Kirche  gives  the  following  statistics  in  re- 
ird  to  the  whole  Catholic  mission  in  the  Pacific:  205  sta- 
ons  (207).  268  priests  (122),  219  lay  brothers.  452  sisters, 
26.032  converts  (278.000).  426  schools  (2,917),  19,927 
sholars  (71.437).  The  corresponding  figures  in  regard  to 
le  aborigines  on  the  mainlands  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
hole  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  the  heathen  can  be  sum- 
larized  as  follows:  2.870  stations  (3,790),  4,009  priests 
1.485),  1.954  lay  brothers,  4,937  sisters  (3,119  unmarried 
iznaJe  missionaries,  according  to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial 
urvey  of  Foreign  Munon»,  New  York,  1902),  10,494  schools 
18.921).  700.000  scholars  (867,370),  3,878,712  converts 
}.371,588  excluding  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States). 

R.  Gbttndbmann. 
B.  Protestant  Missions. 

L  Introduction:  Christianity  being  the  one 
rorld  religion,  it  alone  hajs  the  vocation  for  a  world 
oission.  It  is  the  world  religion,  because  it  is  both 
universal  and  absolute.  It  is  the  imi- 
X.  The  versal  religion ;  for  it  offers  to  all  hu- 
Basis  of  manity,  without  difference  of  sex,  age, 
Christian  education,  rank,  civilization,  nation- 
Missions,  ality,  color,  or  race,  that  assured  salva- 
tion which  is  needed  by  all,  and  im- 
>oses  a  condition  of  salvation  which  can  be  realized 
>y  all.  It  is  the  absolute  religion;  for  it  differs 
rem  all  other  religions  through  the  assurance  of 
he  objective  truth  of  its  faith,  warranted  by  the 
sacred  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  therefore  differs 
lot  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  in  that  it  substitutes 
;i)  an  objective  true  knowledge  of  God  for  purely 
{ubjective  human  conceptions  of  him,  and  (2)  the 
livine  act  of  deliverance  for  human  attempts  at 
)elf-deliverance.  As  God  has  prepared  in  Christ 
^he  salvation  of  the  world,  so  he  wills  that  this  sal- 
tation should  be  offered  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and 
n  all  places;  and  since  this  can  be  accomplished 
>nly  by  the  orderly  sending  forth  of  messengers  of 
salvation,  so  God  wills  the  world  mission.  The 
ivhole  history  and  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation 
a  so  penetrated  by  thought  of  universal  salvation 
^hat  the  world  mission  is  a  simple  and  natural  con- 
sequence. But,  outside  this  logical  obligation, 
:here  is  a  direct  mission  command  which,  like  a 
categorical  imperative,  compels  obedience  from 
ivery  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Tradition  declares  that  the  risen  Christ  gave  the 
Dommand  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and,  by  pro- 
claiming his  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  to  bring 
Ekil  nations  to  him.  The  mission  command  is  as 
much  the  logical  result  of  the  human  personality 
9f  Jesus  and  of  the  universalistic  quality  of  his 
teachings  as  the  fruit  of  his  death.  Altogether 
the  instrument  of  God,  Jesus  made  salvation  a 
reality  at  first  in  the  most  modest  sphere;  from  the 
holy  seed  in  Israel  he  raised  his  instruments,  and 
only  when  everything  was  accomplished  he  gave 
them  the  royal  command  to  conquer  the  world. 
He  first  familiarized  them  with  the  great  idea  of 
the  universality  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  drew  the 


practical  consequences;  he  sowed  one  missionary 
seed  after  the  other,  until,  with  the  growing  under- 
standing of  his  life-work,  the  understanding  of  the 
missionary  task  was  ripened.  And  only  after  he 
had  fulfilled  everything,  and  as  the  Crucified  and 
Risen  One  went  unto  his  Father,  he  promised  to 
his  disciples  strength  from  above  enabling  them  to 
do  greater  works  than  he  had  done.  To  these  great 
works  especially  belongs  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel  over  the  whole 
world. 

A  great  world  movement  was  produced  by  the 
marching  order  of  Jesus,  so  majestic  in  its  simplic- 
ity:  "  Go  forth."    Innumerable  armies  of  messen- 
gers have  "  gone  forth  " — ^first  to  the 

2.  General  Greco-Roman  world,  then  to  the  Ger- 
Results.  man-Slavonic  world,  and  lastly  over 
all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  age  of 
great  discoveries,  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  become  mission  history,  and  if  now  and  then 
there  have  been  periods  of  quiescence,  that  march- 
ing order  has  nevertheless  always  produced  a  re- 
newal of  missionary  work.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  after  its  issuance,  it  hajs  become  again  so 
vital  that  Christian  nations  and  churches  have 
started  a  missionary  movement  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  either  of  the  two  former  periods.  The  words 
of  Jesus  demonstrate  their  truth  by  their  effect. 
The  mission  command  of  Jesus  hajs  revolutionized 
the  history  of  the  world.  Of  the  about  1,540  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth  to- 
day, 550  millions  are  Christians  at  least  in  name. 
Tl]ds  status  of  Christendom  is  the  fruit  of  missions, 
for  to  each  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  present 
era  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  by  missionaries. 
This  great  Christianity  gather^  in  by  missions  is 
composed  both  of  peoples  who  already  possessed 
a  civilization  before  they  were  Christianized,  and 
of  those  who  lacked  this  possession;  and  it  is  stri- 
king that  the  barbarian  nations  since  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  have  become  the  standard- 
bearers  of  civilization  and  the  leaders  in  history. 
So  the  mission  history  of  the  past  has  proved  that 
neither  race  nor  civilization  constitutes  a  difference; 
salvation  in  Christ  is  for  all  men,  all  are  in  need  of 
it,  all  may  gain  it,  and  in  all  it  has  proved  its 
strength.  This  fact  of  missionary  history  is  a 
proof  of  so  much  greater  force  for  the  vocation 
of  Christianity  as  a  world  religion  and  a  world 
mission  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  closed 
missionary  periods  of  the  past.  There  is  a 
modem  missionary  period  in  which  this  fact  is 
being  repeated,  and  this  phase  is  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  united 
Christianity  which  carries  on  the  mission  of  the 
present  day — a  circumstance  which  constitutes  one 
of  its  dark  sides  and  causes  many  impediments 
and  disagreements. 

This  section  will  treat  of  Protestant  missions  in 
two  principal  divisions:  (1)  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  colonial  missions,  by  which  is  meant 
Christian  work  carried  on  by  different  nations  with- 
in the  limits  of  Christendom  or  of  the  territories 
acquired  by  them;  and  (2)  of  the  separate  fields 
of  foreign  missions. 
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IL  Colonial  Missioiis.  1.  The  Period  of  the 
Befornuktio&  and  of  the  Old  Protaatant  Orthodoxy; 
It  was  long  before  a  mission  era  dawned  in  Evan- 
gelical Christendom,  although  a  great  era  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Reformation  which  inspired  the 

1.  Attitado  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  extended 
of  the      mission  work  in  Africa,  America,  and 

Boformera.  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  World  had  scarcely 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  Reformed  churches; 
principally  because  the  new  discoveries  were  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  which  took  possession 
of  the  transatlantic  countries.  Therefore  the  young 
Protestantism  lacked  any  direct  connection  with 
the  heathen  lands  which  then  became  attainable, 
and  even  had  it  wished  to  enter  those  fields,  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  certainly  have  been  hostile. 
Besides  this,  the  conflict  with  the  degenerate  Chris- 
tianity of  the  older  Christian  nations,  the  struggle 
for  self-preservation  against  papal  and  imperial 
aggression,  the  necessity  of  consolidating  its  own 
life  and  government,  and  the  general  confusion  and 
wars  which  followed  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
laid  claim  to  all  the  strength  of  Protestantism. 
Moreover,  the  missionary  idea  was  lacking  because 
the  comprehension  of  a  continuous  missionary  duty 
of  the  Church  was  limited  among  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors  by  a  narrow-minded  dogmi^ 
tism  combined 'with  a  lack  of  historical  sense.  They 
knew  of  the  great  missions  of  the  past,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  the  apostles  had  already  gone 
forth  to  the  whole  world  and  they  and  their  dis- 
ciples had  essentially  accomplished  the  missionary 
task.  Christianity,  therefore,  had  already  proved 
its  universal  vocation  as  a  world  religion  and  the 
missionary  promises  had  been  met.  The  Christian- 
ity of  that  time  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
Church  which  had  been  gathered  together  from  the 
heathen.  When  Luther  spoke  of  the  heathen,  he 
meant  those  who  were  not  Israelites,  but  were  for- 
merly heathen  and  had  come  to  constitute  Christen- 
dom. Very  rarely  did  his  outlook  go  beyond  these; 
but  even  when  this  happened,  he  never  thought  of 
sending  a  mission  to  the  heathen  of  his  time.  The 
thought  of  missions  was  in  a  sense  precluded  both 
by  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  according  to 
which  it  is  left  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  to 
lead  the  heathen  unto  Christ,  and  by  the  eschatol- 
Qgy  of  the  time,  which  looked  upon  the  end  of  the 
world  as  fast  approaching.  Calvin  regarded  the 
apostolate  as  a  munua  extraardinarium,  while  a 
special  effort  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  for  the  heathen,  was  not  neces- 
sary. Even  Zwingli  and  Butzer  do  not  recog- 
nize continuous  mission  work  as  a  duty  of  the 
Church. 

Only  one  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and  he 
was  of  the  second  rank,  raised  himself  above  this 
narrow  view.    This  was  Adrian  Saravia,  whose  im- 
portance has  been  discovered  quite  re- 

8.  Adrian  cently.    He   was  pastor  in  Antwerp 
Saravia.    and  Brussels  and  also  professor  in  Ley- 
den;  later  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  died  in   1613.     Saravia  published   in   1590  an 
f,  De  diverns  minisirorum  gradtbua  sic  uUa  dom- 


ino fuerufU  instituti,  to  defend  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  an  episcopate  clothed  with  apostolic 
authority  by  referring  among  other  things  to  the 
planting  of  new  churches.  In  this  connection  Sara- 
via devotes  a  special  chapter  (xviL  )  to  missions,  under 
the  title:  The  conmiand  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
peoples  has  become  an  obligation  of  the  Church 
since  the  apostles  entered  into  heaven.  He  proves 
in  this  chapter  that  the  command  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world  and  the  duty  of  spread- 
ing it  among  all  peoples  refer  to  all  times  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  Even  to-day,  Saravia  continues, 
the  Gospel  is  not  yet  proclaimed  to  all  peoples,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  obey  that  conmiand, 
which  was  first  given  to  the  apostles  alone.  The 
Church  has  therefore  not  only  the  duty  but  also 
the  authority  for  this  great  work.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  imdertake  this  work  must  be  weU  equipped 
mentally,  and  since  individuals  may  easily  deceive 
themselves  as  to  their  vocation  for  the  task,  the 
authorization  of  the  Church  is  necessary.  But 
in  this  sane  imderstanding  of  the  mission  conmiand 
Saravia  stood  alone.  Beza  and  Johann  Gerhard 
of  Jena  opposed  Saravia,  the  former  as  early  as 
1592,  the  latter  twenty-five  years  later.  Beza  did 
this  in  a  special  polemical  work:  Ad  tratationem  de 
ministrorum  gradtbus  ab  Adriano  Saravia  BeLga  edi- 
tarn,  Theo.  Bezce  responaio,  and  Gerhard,  in  locus 
XTJii.  of  his  Loci  theciogici. 

Nevertheless  in  the  years  1555  and  1559  two  en- 
terprises were  initiated  which  were  designated  mis- 
sions, one  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
8.  Two  other  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  One 
JBarly      of  these  was  established  in  Brazil  in 

Attempta.  order  to  foimd  there  a  French  colony 
by  a  French  adventurer,  Durand  de 
Vill^gaignon,  who,  however,  tiumed  out  later  to  be 
a  traitor  to  Protestantism.  The  colonists  were  ac- 
companied by  four  pastors  from  Geneva,  who  were 
also  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  native  heathen; 
but  the  whole  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  a  mis- 
sion was  never  established.  A  similar  fate  befell 
the  attempt  of  the  Swedish  King  Gustavus  Vasa 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  tried  to  bring 
into  the  Evangelical  church  the  nominal  Roman 
Catholics  among  the  Laplanders.  This  was 
an  attempt  at  reformation  by  the  exercise  of 
the  territorial  authority  of  the  Qiurch,  and  it  con- 
sisted only  in  the  sending  of  priests  (little 
qualified  for  the  task)  and  the  building  of  par- 
sonages. The  undertaking  failed  and  a  real 
mission  to  the  Laplanders  was  first  realized  by 
Thomas  von  Westen  and  Nils  Joachim  Christian 
Stockfleth  (qq.v.). 

Still  more  decidedly  than  the  Reformers,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  Lu- 
theran as  well  as  Reformed,  denied  the 
4.  Baformedcoi^tinuous    missionary  duty   of   the 

and  Iiu-  Church  in  spite  of  the  charge  repeatedly 
theran  Op-   brought  in  the  Roman  Catholic  polem- 

positloii.     ic8  of  the  tune  that  the  Church  of  the 

Reformation  could  not  be  the  true 

Church  because  it  did  no  mission  work  among  the 

heathen.    The  chief  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 

missions  were  the  great  dogmatioian  Johann  Ger- 
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hard  (q.v.)  and  the  Wittenbei^  theological  faculty. 
Their  arg;ument  is  essentially  twofold:  (1)  The 
apostles  have  already  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world;  (2)  the  missionary 
vocation  of  the  Church  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  Accompanying  this  polemic 
against  missions,  a  few  voices  b^an  to  be  raised 
in  their  favor,  especially  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark.  One  can  divide  these  advocates  into 
three  groups:  (1)  those  who,  though  not  recogni- 
zing the  duty  of  the  Church  to  send  out  missions, 
still  admitted  the  duty  of  the  Christian  powers  to 
Christianize  their  heathen  subjects;  (2)  those  who 
in  principle  believed  in  a  mission  duty  of  the  Church, 
but  for  reasons  of  expediency  did  not  think  it  should 
be  fulfilled  at  this  time;  and  (3)  those  who  with- 
out any  reservations  required  obedience  to  the  mis- 
sionary command.  However,  they  all  lacked  prac- 
tical energy  and  they  attained  no  positive  results 
whatever.  Only  one  enterprise  can  be  noted  and 
this  bears  a  thoroughly  individualistic  stamp.  It 
was  the  journey  to  Abyssinia  of  Peter  Heiling,  a 
lawyer  of  Llkbeck  who,  probably  influenced  by  Hugo 
Grotius,  went  thither  to  restore  to  life  the  moribund 
Ab3rssinian  Church  (see  Abyssinia  and  the  Abys- 
sinian Church;  and  Africa,  II.,  Abyssinia). 
Outside  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Amharic  language,  the  twenty  years'  stay 
of  Heiling  in  Abyssinia  had  no  results  and  no  one 
continued  his  work.  German  Lutheran  Christianity 
was  for  the  first  time  earnestly  reminded  of  its  mis- 
sionary duty  by  Baron  Justinian  von  Weltz,  who 
was  bom  in  1621  in  Chemnitz,  educated  in  Ulm,  and 
descended  from  an  old  and  noble  Austrian  house. 
He  was  an  ardent  Pietist,  and  demanded  the  found- 
ing of  a  missionary  society  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  for  spiritual  regeneration.  He  urged  this  in 
three  tractates  issued  in  1664-^,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  most  important.  It  contains  questions  and 
appeals  to  all  those  addressed,  and  then  is  divided 
into  three  principal  divisions:  (1)  the  reasons  which 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  foimding  of  a  mission; 
(2)  a  refutation  of  the  objections  made  by  orthodox 
theologians  to  the  continuous  missionary  obligation, 
as  stated  above,  and  (3)  definite  propositions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  a  mission  should  be  instituted. 
This  tractate,  as  well  as  the  second  similar  one, 
Weltz  presented  at  the  carpus  evangdicorum  at  Re- 
gensburg,  where,  however,  no  action  was  taken. 
Disappointed,  he  wrote  a  third  essay,  went  to  Hol- 
land and,  after  being  ordained  there,  departed  as  a 
missionary  to  Surinam,  where  this  prophet  of  mis- 
sions, who  had  been  denounced  as  a  fanatic  and 
dreamer,  soon  found  a  lonely  grave.  For  a  time 
this  appeal  for  an  awakening  remained  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Johannes  Heinrich 
Ursinus,  the  superintendent  of  Regensburg,  issued  a 
tract  opposing  Weltz,  but  the  tone  adopted  in  this 
writing  is  rather  violent  than  cordial,  and  the  argu- 
mentation is  exceedingly  weak ;  naturally  the 
author  does  not  defend  the  assumption  of  Ger- 
hard, but  he  declares  a  mission  to  be  inexpedient 
because  of  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  heathen,  and  God  himself  which  hinder 
its  realization. 
It  was  in  Holland  after  the  deliverance  from  the 


Spanish  yoke  and  when  it  became  a  colonial  power 

that  the  first  missionary  activity  was  developed 

among    the    Protestants.      However, 

6.  Ihitoh   considerations  of  colonial  politics  rather 

Work  In  than  of  religion  were  the  cause  of  this 
Baet  Indlea.movement  in  1602.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  which  at  that  time 
had  authority  over  the  colonies,  sent  out  mission- 
aries and  supported  missions;  the  clerical  convoca- 
tions and  synods  participated  only  by  providing 
colonial  pastors  who  were  at  the  same  time  mission- 
aries. A  seminary  for  the  education  of  these  mis- 
sionaries opened  by  Professor  Wal&us  in  Leyden 
existed  only  during  1622-34.  The  theory  of  the 
missionary  duty  of  the  colonial  government  was 
here  first  put  into  practise  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent,  spiritual- 
minded  colonial  pastors  in  the  mission,  which  grad- 
ually extended  over  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago, 
but  most  of  them  performed  their  duties  in  a  for- 
mal maimer  and  soon  returned  to  their  homes. 
Although  hundreds  of  thousands  were  baptized, 
Christianity  was  little  more  than  a  veneer.  The 
rather  degenerate  remnants  of  this  old  Dutch  mis- 
sion became,  however,  once  more  the  object  of 
special  pastoral  care  in  connection  with  the  mission- 
ary revival  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  England,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Spanish  Armada  (1588),  also  became  a  sea-power, 

the   long-continued   political  and   re- 

6.  Work  of  ligious    striiggle    was    the    principal 

BnffliBh]  hindrance  to  the  awakening  of  an 
OolonUte.  interest  in  missions.  This  striiggle, 
however,  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  first  interest  in  missions 
was  aroused  in  England.  After  the  so-called  Cava- 
liers had  foimded  the  first  English  colony  in  North 
America  (Virginia),  in  1584,  there  occurred,  in  1620, 
imder  the  religious  oppression  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
second  and  lai^r  Puritan  emigration,  that  of  the 
so-called  Pilgrims  who  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1682  there  followed  a  third  headed  by  WiU- 
iam  Penn  (q.v.),  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Puritans  immediately  included  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  in  their  colonial  program.  But  it  was 
not  till  1646  that  the  missionary  task  was  pur- 
sued in  a  really  Evangelical  spirit  by  John  Eliot 
(q.v.).  He  succeeded  in  establishing  thirteen  com- 
munities of  "  praying  Indians";  unfortimately,  at 
the  end  of  his  self-sacrificing  life  he  experienced  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  most  of  these  communities  des- 
troyed by  the  dreadful  Indian  wars  which  had 
meanwhile  broken  out.  The  heroic  and  successful 
missionary  activity  of  Eliot  aroused  attention  in 
England  and  a  general  collection  was  resolved  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  1649  a  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was 
foimd^  which  was,  however,  essentially  confined 
to  the  collection  of  donations.  Only  in  1695  and 
1701  were  two  societies  founded  which  gradually 
attained  importance  for  missions:  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  Danish  and  Halle  mission  in 
India,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which,  however,  confined 
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It  is  true  that  the  mieaioiiary  idea  had  at  this 
time  found  entrance  into  a  restricted  cirde.  The 
primal  impulse  came  from  William 
8.  0ar«7  Carey,  a  self-taught  but  gifted  man  of 
and  the  remarkable  linguistic  capacity.  By 
Sn^Uflh    three  different  means  he  set  in  motion 

Ifl— lonary  the  missionary  movement  in  1792:  (1) 
SocietiM.  by  a  tract:  An  Enquiry  into  the  OUir 
gatiana  qf  Christiana  to  uae  Meana  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen;  (2)  by  a  powerful 
sermon  on  Isa.  liv.  2,  3;  and  (3)  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  whose  first 
messenger  he  went  himself  to  India,  where  he  devel- 
oped a  powerful  activity,  especially  of  a  literary  sort, 
which  opened  up  the  way  for  the  modem  missions. 
This  had  a  stimulating  effect  far  beyond  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Already  in  1794  an  appeal  for  mis- 
sions was  made  to  all  Evangelical  pedobaptist  dia- 
senters,  and  it  was  heartily  approved,  even  by  the 
bishops,  of  whom  Dr.  Haweis  was  the  leader.  As 
a  result  of  this  beginning,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  great  numbers  participated,  was 
founded,  which  in  the  course  of  time  beoune  essen- 
tially an  organ  of  the  Independents.  Partly  shamed 
by  these  enterprises  of  the  dissenters,  and  partly 
hindered  by  their  Anglican  conceptions  from  join- 
ing with  them,  such  members  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Established  Church  as  came  together 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Venn,  Charles  Simeon, 
William  Wilberforoe,  and  others,  united  for  the  found- 
ing of  an  Anglican  missionary  society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,  in 
1799.  In  the  beginning,  it  had  a  thorny  path  to 
travel;  the  bishops  held  back  and  the  first  mission- 
aries had  to  be  drawn  from  Germany;  but  after 
its  great  secretary  Henry  Venn  succeeded,  in  1841, 
in  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  episcopate, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  society  became  more  and 
more  the  backbone  of  the  Evangelical  tendency  in 
the  Established  Church  in  its  struggle  against  rit- 
ualism, it  developed  little  by  little  into  the  great- 
est of  all  Evangelical  missionary  societies. 

So,  in  the  course  of  scarcely  seven  years,  three 
epoch-making  missionary  organisations  were  called 
into  existence,  and  with  them  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  Protestantbm  entered  not  only  into  an 
entirely  new  phase,  but  also  obtained 

8.  Beaolta  the  firm  foundation  which  was  an  as- 
on  the      surance  of  healthy  progress.    This  was 

Continent,  at  first  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the 
new  missionary  movement  spread  also 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
This  had  already  been  the  case  with  the  English  re- 
vival movement,  which  had  exercised  a  vivifying 
influence  on  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  rejuvenating  the  older  Pietism  which 
had  found  a  new  guardian  in  the  German  Christian 
Society  founded  in  1780  and  having  its  home  in 
Basel.  Between  these  circles  and  the  English  mis- 
sionary organizations  an  earnest  accord  was  es- 
tablished, which  resulted  not  only  in  awakening  a 
lively  interest  in  missions,  but  also  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  independent  missionary  organizations,  first 
in  Holland,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  van 
der  Kemp  (1747-1811),  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  went 
to  South  Africa  as  the  pioneer  of  the  London  Mis- 


sionary Society.    Then  occurred  the  founding  r  . 
the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  (1797);   and  UUr  h  I 
Germany,  the  establishment  of  the  first  niisBi3BS7  ] 
school  by  the  Berlin  Pastor  Johann  J&nicke  {Wx'  !| 
this,  however,  confined  itself  to  sending  educ&>. 
missionarieB  to  the  missions  already  estahEfiiieJ 
In  1815  occurred  the  founding  in  Basel  oi  wiiat  "sv 
also  at  first  only  a  missionary  school,  but  in  1S~ 
became    an    independent    missionary    institu^kic 
Only  in  1824  did  France  enter  the  modem  misEk& 
ary  movement  by  the  founding  of  missioaary  9> 
cieties,  while  such  oiganizations  had  been  forzne: 
in  North  America  as  early  as  1810. 

4.  Missionary  Oryaniiations;  Not  only  in  En^ 
land  but  on  the  continent  the  State  chuzvhes  heij 
aloof  from  the  missionary  movem^t: 
1«  Bftoiifir  ^^^  even  assumed  an  attitude  of  hot- 
astloal     tility.    This  trying  sttusOion  feft  t«: 
Attitnds    alternatives  open  to  the  friends  oi  n> 
toward     sions:  either  to  refrain  from  mi^(B- 
^t^^^^omm,  my  activity  or  to  call  into  bein^  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  Stite 
churches,  and  they  naturally  decided  upon  the  be- 
ter  course;  and  since  the  new  missions  received  n? 
support  from  the  colonial  govermnentSy  but  ratb? 
encountered  open  hostility,  they  were  dependest 
upon  the  voluntary  service  of  Christians.     The  in- 
dependent societies  were  recognized  as  new  oarpo> 
rate  bodies  which,   through  the   oi^ganization  d 
Christian  endeavor,  had  brought  about  an  inteDsi- 
fied  activity  in  the  churches;  so  that,  at  the  pn^ 
ent  time,  the  most  friendly  relations  of  mutual  a?' 
sistance  exist  between  the  State  churches  and  tb? 
independent  missionary  organizations.     Apart  from 
the  small  Moravian  church,  it  is  only  in  the  Scotch 
churches  and  in  certain  of  the  American  denomina- 
tions that  missions  were  from  the  beginning  thp 
care  of  the  chm^ches  as  such.    But  even  when  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  church  activity,  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  were  covered  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions.    These  have  grown  from  very  smaL 
sums  to  very  considerable  ones,  and  they  now  rearh 
the  amount  of  nearly  $20,000,000  yearly  in  ail  Evaa- 
gelical  Christendom. 

When  the  State  churches  refused  this  task,  a  sec- 
ond difficulty  arose;  no  theological  graduates  could 
be  f oimd  for  mission  work.     The  old 
2.  The     Dutch  and  the  Damsh-Halle  missioos 
Training  of  had  employed  only  theological  gnd- 
Kisslon-    uates  in  the  missionary  service;  when 
•'*•••      these  were  lacking,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  example    of  the 
United  Brethren  and  to  send  out  lay  missionanes. 
At  first  but  little  stress  was  laid  upon  educatioo: 
soon,  however,  missionary  schoob  were  established 
whose  course  of  four  to  six  years  became  gradually 
more  thorough  and  systematic    Excepting  in  Amer- 
ica and  Scotland,  where  it  was  from  the  beginning 
the  rule  to  draw  the  missionaries  from  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  or  from  the  universities,  the  mis- 
sionary   societies    in   Protestant    coimtries    have 
founded  schools  for  their  missionaries.    Only  from 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  the 
percentage  of  theological  gradiiates  who  have  en- 
tered  the   missionary  field   become  considerable, 
especially  in  England;   on  the  continent  it  is  still 
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luite  small,  although  it  is  increasing.  From  about 
^he  middle  of  the  last  century  and  to  an  ever- 
ncreasing  extent,  qualified  physicians  and  immai^ 
-ied  women  have  been  sent  out,  the  latter  princi- 
3ally  to  be  active  as  teachers,  physicians,  and 
leaconesses  among  the  heathen  and  convert  women. 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mis- 
(ionary  organizations  have  increased  so  greatly 
;hat  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  them.     This  increase  has  its 

3.  Blse  of  root,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  great 
MisBlonary  variety  of  church  forms  among  Prot- 

Organiza-  estants.  To  an  ever-increasing  extent 
tiona.  each  denomination  took  up  the  mis- 
sion work  independently,  and,  in  this 
nray,  because  of  the  multitude  of  sects,  in  England 
ind  North  America  especially,  there  arose  a  great 
lumber  of  missionary  organizations;  but  the  vari- 
>us  theological  tendencies  and  schools  within  the 
State  churches  also  led  to  the  founding  of  separate 
nissions.  In  addition  to  this,  new  missionary  so- 
:;ieties  have  been  called  into  being  by  different  the- 
3ries  as  to  missions,  and,  usually  in  connection 
nrith  such  views,  by  the  individual  characteristics 
Df  potent  personalities,  and  finally  by  motives 
touching  political  divisions  at  home  or  colonial 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  number  of 
nissionary  organizations  that  arose  in  this  way  un- 
questionably augmented  missionary  zeal,  but,  on 
^he  other  hand,  it  resulted  in  a  division  of  strength, 
caused  much  friction,  and  increased  the  cost  of  mis- 
sion work,  so  that  at  present  a  concentration  of  the 
existing  missionary  societies  is  rather  to  be  desired 
than  the  founding  of  new  ones.  Unfortunately,  the 
efforts  tending  toward  a  combination  of  the  mis- 
sionary organizations  is  accompanied  by  an  indi- 
vidualistic tendency,  the  extreme  expression  of 
which  are  so-called  free  missionaries,  who  pursue 
the  work  of  evangelization  on  their  own  account, 
nrithout  belonging  to  any  society.  Their  numbers 
ia  well  as  their  very  doubtful  success  can  not  well 
be  estimated. 

Protestantism  in  all  its  various  denominations  is 

strongly  represented  in  the  field  of  missionary  labor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 

4.  Survey  ble  in  this  article  to  sketch  the  founda- 
of  KlBSlon-  tion  and  development  of  the  nearly 
ary  Organ-  185  missionary  organizations,  the  fol- 

izatlona.    lowing  statistical  siunmary  is  offered, 
arranged  according  to  countries. 

( 1 )  Ghreat  Britain  has  the  greatest  number  of  missionaries : 
n  round  numbers  3,550  ordained  and  lay  missionaries,  in 
addition  to  1,970  unmarried  women  workers;  and  she  oon- 
Lributes,  annually,  about  eight  and  one-half  million  dollars 
for  mission  work  among  the  heathen,  this  amount  being 
ilraost  evenly  distributed  between  the  Church  of  England 
ind  the  Dissenters.  Of  the  forty  or  more  missionary  soci- 
eties nine  belong  to  the  English  Church,  the  others  either 
:>elong  to  various  free  churches  or  are  interdenominational. 
Prominent  among  the  former  are  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ck>spel,  and 
the  Universities'  Mission;  and  among  the  latter,  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist  and  the  Wesleyan 
societies,  and  that  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
among  the  interdenominational  should  be  named  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  (2)  North  America  (United  States  and 
Canada)  counts  over  50  mifisionary  societies,  nearly  all 
denominational  with  about  2,290  ordained  and  lay  mission- 
aries!, besides  1,580  unmarried  women  workers,  and  it 
raises  for  foreign  missionB  from  six  and  on»-half  to  seven 


million  dollars  annually.*  The  most  important  Bocietiee 
are  the  American  Board  of  Conunissioners  for  Foreign  Mi»- 
sions,  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Mission- 
ary Boards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and 
South,  and  of  both  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  each  of  which  sup- 
ports from  100  to  over  200  male  missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  increase  of  American  missionary 
activity  are  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (q.v.).  (3)  Holland  has  8  quite 
small  missionary  societies,  no  one  of  which  supports  more 
than  15  missionaries;  in  all  they  have  65.  The  revenue  is 
$150,000;  but  several  old  fields  of  mission  work,  especially  in 
Celebes,  have  been  ceded  to  the  Colonial  Dutch  Church, 
which  cares  for  them  by  means  of  26  **  auxiliary  preachers." 
(4)  Qmrxnmjiy  with  German  Switserland  counts  25  mission- 
ary societies,  the  8  oldest  of  which,  those  of  the  United 
Brethren,  Basel,  Berlin,  Rhenish,  North  German,  Gossner, 
Leipeio,  and  Hermannsburg,  are  the  largest.  All  told,  Ger- 
many provides  1,120  missionaries,  nearly  all  ordained,  and 
about  150  women  workers.  The  receipts  in  Germany  amount 
to  over  $1,750,000  and  in  the  missionary  fields  to  over  $500,- 
000.  (5)  Franco  and  French  Switserland  support  two 
missionary  societies,  that  of  Paris,  with  120,  and  the  Mission 
Renaude  with  22  male  and  20  female  missionaries.  The 
total  annual  income  is  about  $250,000.  (6)  Scandinavia 
has  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  twelve  mis- 
sionary societies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Nor- 
wegian Society,  the  Swedish  Vaterlandsstiftung  and  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Union.  All  together  they  support  230 
male  and  100  female  missionaries  and  have  a  total  income 
of  $750,000.  (7)  Finally  there  are  independent  missionary 
societies  in  the  colonies  of  these  nations,  in  all  probably  26, 
and  four  which  belong  to  the  native  Christian  churches. 
The  5  largest  are  in  South  Africa  with  about  180  mission- 
aries; in  Oceania  are  10  with  75;  in  Dutch  India,  2  with  12; 
in  British  India,  5  with  35;  and  in  the  West  Indies.  4  with  45 
missionaries,  not  counting  native  assistants.  The  total 
income  is  perhaps  $950,000. 

Altogether,  therefore,  Protestantism  has  (inclu- 
ding those  not  ordained)  7,940  male  and  4,010  un- 
married female  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and 
raises  at  home  about  $20,000,000  annually  for  their 
support.  To  what  extent  the  614  male  and  308 
female  missionary  physicians  are  in- 

6.  Sum-  eluded  in  these  figures  can  not  be  oer- 
mary.  tainly  determined  on  account  of  the 
inexactness  of  the  statistics  of  many 
societies.  A  very  essential  aid  is  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelical  missions  of  all  denominations  by 
a  number  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  which,  at 
their  own  expense,  care  for  the  printing  and  also  to 
a  certain  extent  for  the  distribution  of  translations 
of  the  Bible  and  other  books  (see  Bible  SoaBTiEs). 
Of  the  Tract  Societies  (q.v.),  the  principal  are  the 
London  (1709)  and  the  American  Tract  Society 
(1825)  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  (1698).  Worthy  of  mention  beside 
these,  among  the  thirty  in  the  missionary  fields, 
are  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India  (1859) 
and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  and 
General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese  (1887). 
The  ever-increasing  need  for  mutual  understand- 
ing has  led  to  the  institution  of  general  missionary 
conferences,  as  well  as  those  which  were  assembled 
by  the  united  missionary  organizations  of  a  special 
territory  (India,  China,  Japan,  South  Africa),  as 
those  called  together  by  the  missionary  organiza- 
tions of  all  Protestantism  for  general  consultation. 

*  Since  the  majority  of  these  societies  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive work  among  Roman  Catholics  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  Oentral  and  South  America,  and  frequently  do  not  deaily 
separate  this  work  from  the  work  among  the  heathfin,  it  is 
possible  to  give  only  approximate  data. 
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The  ecumenical  conferences  have  now  become  a 
permanent  institution;  they  are  held  every  ten  years 
J  and  constitute  not  only  a  bond  of  fraternal  unity 
among  the  often  widely  differing  missionary  bodies, 
but  they  also  offer  in  their  voluminous  reports  very 
valiiable  material  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  missions. 

in.  The  Evangelical  Missionaiy  Fields.  1. 
America:  The  objects  of  missionary  activity  in 
America  are  (1)  the  aborigines;  (2)  the  Africans 
who  have  been  brought  there  as  slaves  and  their 
descendants;  (3)  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  abor- 
igines fall  into  two  main  groups:  the  Eskimos  in 
the  northern  arctic  regions,  and  the  Indians,  who, 
fron^i  Alaska  and  Canada,  are  spread  in  numerous 
tribes  over  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  imported 
population  consists  partly  of  Negroes,  who  have 
settled  principally  in  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  are  also  foimd  in  Central  America 
and  in  Guiana;  and  partly  of  Hindu  and  Chinese 
coolies  who  have  been  introduced  as  laborers  into 
the  West  Indies  and  the  colonial  possessions  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  The  other  Asi- 
atics, Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  United  States  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada.    See  Home  Missions. 

The  population  of  Greenland,  consisting  of  about 
10,500  Eskimos,  is  entirely  Christianized;  this  oc- 
curred as  well  through  the  Danish  mission  begun 
in  1721  by  Hans  Egede  (q.  v.)  as  through 
1.  The  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  begun  by 
Arotio      Matthseus  Stach  in  1733.    Since  the  spe- 

Beerions.  cific  mission  work  has  been  completed 
the  United  Brethren  ceded  in  1900  its 
six  stations  to  the  Danish  Church  and  withdrew 
from  this,  its  second  oldest  missionary  field.  In 
the  neighboring  Labrador,  also  inhabited  by  about 
1,500  Eskimos,  the  United  Brethren  have  worked 
exclusively  since  1771.  In  six  stations  they  have, 
with  unspeakable  patience,  collected  1,300  Chris- 
tians. The  third  compact  E^skimo  population,  num- 
bering about  1,500 — already  much  intermixed  with 
the  Indians,  who  number  about  19,000 — is  found 
in  Alaska.  The  mission  here  was  begun  only  in 
1877  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
(q.v.).  There  are  now  ten  American  missions  in 
operation,  including  that  of  the  United  Brethren, 
reporting  in  thirty-one  stations  about  8,500  Es- 
kimos and  Indians  under  their  care.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  independent  lay 
missionary,  William  Duncan;  b.  at  Beverley,  York- 
shire, England,  April,  1832;  determined  to  be  a 
foreign  missionary  in  Dec.,  1853;  went  to  High- 
bury College  for  two  years,  and  in  1856  to  British 
Columbia  for  his  life-work  among  the  Tsimshian 
Indians,  living  at  Metlakahtla  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Fort 
Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the 
border  of  Alaska).  He  reduced  their  language  to 
writing,  preached  religion  in  it,  and  so  was  the 
means  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  tribe. 
The  zeal  of  Bishop  William  Ridley,  who  made 
Metlakahtla  the  seat  of  his  diocese  in  1879,  was  im- 
fortunately  in  the  direction  of  vestments  and 
ritual  to  the  amazement  and  mistmderstanding  of 
the  simple-minded  Indians,  and  as  the  bishop  and 


Duncan  could  not  agree,  he  sought  from  Congress 
"  the  Annette  Islands,  in  Alexander  Archipelago, 
Southeastern  Alaska,  as  a  reservation  for  tiie  use 
of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  and  such  other  of  the 
Alaska  nations  as  may  join  them,"  and  on  Aug.  7, 
1887,  he  transferred  his  converts  to  New  Metla- 
kahtla. The  official  name  of  the  church  is  "  The 
Christian  Church  of  Metlakahtla."  It  belongs  to 
no  denomination.  No  part  of  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  their  language,  though  the 
preaching  is  done  in  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by 
Bishop  Ridley. 

British  North  America  has  a  population  of  about 
120,000  Eskimos  and  Indians,  almost  a  third  of 
whom  are  EvangeUcal  Christians,  a  twelfth  part 
being  incorporated  in  the  colonial  churches.  Al- 
though the  English,  through  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, controlled  the  northeastern  part 
2.  British  of  the  land  from  1669,  and  in  1763 
North  conquered  the  southern  part  or  French 
America.  Canada,  it  was  only  in  1820  that  John 
West,  a  pious  chaplain  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  succeeded  in  starting  a  mission 
among  the  Indians.  This  mission,  taken  up  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  spread  in  the  course  of 
eighty  years  from  Lake  Superior,  on  the  southwest, 
to  the  Herschel  Islands  at  the  boundary  of  Alaska, 
on  the  northwest,  and  has  now,  in  forty-one  prin- 
cipal stations,  divided  into  ten  episcopal  dioceses, 
15,000  Christian  Indians  and  Eskimos,  many  of 
them  living  in  well-ordered  and  flourishing  com- 
munities. The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Canadian  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians, with  their  forty  stations,  are  also  engaged 
in  this  work.  In  the  near  future  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  Indians  will  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  Mission  work  Is 
also  carried  on,  but  with  little  success,  among  the 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 

The  renmant  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  popula- 
tion, now  reduced  to  about  237,224  (census  of  1900) 
and  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  Union,  are 
a  Uving  reproach  to  the  Christian  white  settlers, 
who  by  their  shameful  conduct  have 
8.  United  been  the  essential  cause  of  the  ever- 
Statee.  recurring  failure  of  Indian  missions  so 
hopefully  begun  by  John  Eliot  (q.v.) 
in  1646,  and  continued  with  great  fidelity  by  the 
Mayhew  family  for  five  generations  (see  Mayhew, 
Jonathan;  Mayhew,  Experience),  by  David 
Brainerd  (q.v.),  Eleazer  Wheelock  (q.v.)  and  his 
Indian  preachers,  Sampson  Occimi  and  Samuel 
Kirkland  (qq.v.),  principally,  however,  by  the 
United  Brethren,  imder  the  heroic  and  devoted 
David  Zeisberger  (q.v.).  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  nmnber  of  North  American  denom- 
inations again  took  up  the  abandoned  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  land  hunger  of  the  settlers  greatly 
impeded  success  by  the  dishonesty  and  harshness 
and  the  unjust  wars  which  it  involved.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Christianizing  of  the 
Indians  has  not  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Only  about  95,000  are  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians. Much  more  numerous  than  the  Indian  is 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States,  which 
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las  to-day  increased  to  over  nine  millions.  Exact 
lata  of  the  work  among  Negroes  are  singularly 
acking.  The  work  was  in  progress  long  before  the 
emancipation.  In  1866  Baptists  and  Methodists 
done  counted  625,000  communicants  among  the 
^egro  population,  which  was  then  5,000,000.  The 
¥ork  entered  upon  a  phase  of  great  activity  after 
he  Civil  War,  especiaJly  through  the  great  devel- 
>pment  of  the  school  system,  in  which  almost  aU 
lenominations  took  part.  The  Negroes  themselves 
lave  been,  however,  the  most  zealous  workers  for 
.he  uplifting  of  their  race,  and  have  since  emanci- 
)ation  raised  for  school  purposes  about  $28,000,000 
ind  for  the  building  of  churches  $40,000,000.  As  a 
■esult  of  these  energetic  efforts,  almost  the  whole 
>f  the  Negro  population  is  now  under  Christian  in- 
luences,  thirteen-fifteenths  being  Protestant.  The 
;reat  majority  have  formed  independent  churches, 
>f  the  members  of  which  1,865,000  are  Baptists, 
,412,000  Methodists,  and  about  100,000  are  Presby- 
€rians  or  Congregationalists.  Although  the  Chris- 
-ianity  of  the  majority  may  still  be  at  a  low 
evel,  especially  in  the  matter  of  morality,  it  is 
levertheless  an  important  fact  that  here  the  Chris- 
.ianization  of  a  whole  people  has  taken  place  on 
i  grand  scale.  The  Chinese,  numbering  about  100,- 
XX),  and  the  Japanese,  with  about  40,000,  form  a 
luctuating  element  of  the  population,  since  they 
■emain  only  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  prin- 
•ipally  in  the  West.  Of  the  4,000-6,000  Chinese 
vho  are  charges  of  the  missions,  many  return  as 
Ilhristians  to  China,  and  of  the  Japanese  more  than 
L,500  were  baptized  in  the  United  States  during 
he  seven  years  1893-1900.  See  Homb  Missions, 
\  1-3, 11;  Negro  Education  and  Evangelization. 
Of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto 
^ico  are  nominally  Catholic,  and  in  the  other  West 
[ndian  islands  there  is  also  a  considerable  Catholic 
population.  More  especially  since  the 
4.  West  cession  of  the  Spanish  possessions  to 
Indiee.  the  United  States,  an  increasingly  ac- 
tive Evangelical  propaganda  is  carried 
m  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  already  at  an  earlier 
)eriod  in  Hayti.  The  principal  missionary  fields 
ire  Jamaica,  the  English  and  Danish  Lesser  An- 
illes,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  In  the  Danish 
slands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (St.  Thomas,  etc.),  the 
Jnited  Brethren  began  work  in  1732,  and  soon  em- 
>raced  Jamaica  and  the  British  Lesser  Antilles 
vithin  their  sphere.  Their  entire  West  Indian  field 
hows  39,000  baptized  Christians  and  is  in  process 
)f  development  into  a  condition  of  independence, 
n  1786  the  Methodists  entered  the  field,  at  first 
hrough  the  individual  effort  of  the  fervent  but 
estless  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  and  in  1813  as  an 
organized  work.  Gradually  the  four  principal 
iistricts,  Antigua,  St  Vincent,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Bahamas,  were  included,  where  there  are  to-day 
60,000  Christians.  The  first  three  districts  have  for 
k  long  time  formed  an  independent  West  Indian 
listrict.  In  1813  the  Baptists  also  sent  their  work- 
!rs;  and  as  early  as  1872  they  formed,  with  about 
.00,000  Christians,  a  Baptist  Union  of  Jamaica,  and 
o-day  their  adherents  in  all  the  West  Indies  num- 
yer  more  than  165,000.  The  largest  niunber  of  ad- 
lerents  belong  to  the  English  Church,  which  has 


developed  great  activity,  especially  since  the  eman- 
cipation. It  has  placed  the  mission  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  organizations  and  has  educated  a 
capable  body  of  native  teachers.  There  are  380,000 
Christian  Negroes  belonging  to  this  church.  Not 
very  wide-spread  but  distinguished  by  its  stability 
is  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  mission  in  Ja- 
maica, with  its  Cluristian  community  of  21,000. 
Altogether  in  the  West  Indies  there  are  about 
840,000  Evangelical  Christians. 

Central  America  (q.v.)  with  its  five  small  states 
has  an  entirely  Catholic  population  of  about  5,000,- 
000,  composed  of  Indian  aborigines,  half-breeds,  and 
Negroes,  among  whom  an  Evangelical  propaganda 
is  carried  on  from  the  United  States;   besides  this 

the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
6.  Central  Gospel,  the  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 
and  South  odists,  and  the  United  Brethren  work 
America,    among  the  heathen  on  the  Mosquito 

Coast  belonging  to  Nicaragua.  There 
are  about  1,300  Evangelical  converts.  The  great 
South  American  continent  is  a  field  of  Evangelical 
missionary  effort  both  in  its  extreme  northern  edge, 
that  is,  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana  (see  Guiana), 
and  at  its  southern  extremity.  Since  a  certain  de- 
gree of  religious  liberty  was  accorded,  a  great  num- 
ber of  North  American  denominations  have  under- 
taken mission  work  among  the  nominally  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Also  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  have  lately  started  a  mission  to  the 
Indians,  along  the  Amazon  in  Brazil,  and  in  Para- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Chili  (qq.v.) ;  this  work  is  also 
pursued  by  the  English  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  it  is 
again  the  United  Brethren,  who  have  from  1738, 
although  with  interruptions,  carried  on  a  mission 
which  shows  to^ay,  grouped  about  twenty  prin- 
cipal stations,  a  body  of  Christians  numbering  30,- 
000,  composed  in  the  main  of  former  slaves;  more 
than  half  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
Paramaribo.  More  extensive  and  richer  in  results 
is  the  Evangelical  mission  in  the  neighboring  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  Here  the  way  was  opened  in  1807  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  society's  zeal 
for  independence  induced  it,  in  1838,  to  render  self- 
governing  the  18,000  converts  it  had  made  up  to 
that  date;  about  6,000  formed  a  Congregational 
Union,  the  others  joined  the  English  Church  which, 
entering  this  work  in  1839,  has  gained  a  following 
of  130,000.  The  English  Wesleyan  Methodbts  as 
well  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the  United 
Brethren  have  gathered  together  here  20,000  Chris- 
tians from  among  the  heathen.  The  southern  mis- 
sionary field  consists  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Falkland  Islands,  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization.  From 
1844-1860,  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  mission  here,  three  by  Allen  Gardiner, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  English  navy;  another 
attempt  by  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  ended  in  the  murder  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. In  1862  a  courageous  missionary.  Bishop 
Waite  Hocking  Stirling,  at  last  succeeded  in 
founding  two  settlements,  where  up  to  the 
present  day  200  Christians  have  been  gathered  by 
heroic  efforts. 
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SumiAST  or  thb  Rbsui/is  of  thb  Amsbican  Musioks. 

Christiaiui. 

Qreenl&nd,  Labrador,  Alaska 20,600 

Cknada 43.500 

Indians  of  the  United  States 95.000 

Negroes  of  the  United  States 7.500.000 

Chmeee  and  Japanese  of  the  United  States.         4,000 

West  India   845.000 

Central  and  South  America 195.000 

Total    8.703.000 

9.  Afirica*!  The  African  fields  of  labor  occupied 
by  the  Evangelical  missions  include  five  principal 
regions:  (1)  The  west  coast  of  Senegal,  which  em- 
braces Senegambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  the  Gold 
and  Slave  Coasts,  Yoruba,  Nigeria,  Kamerun,  Kon- 
go, Angola.  (2)  South  Africa,  embracing  German 
Southwest  Africa,  Gape  Colony,  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land,  the  former  Boer  Republics,  Basutoland,  Ma- 
tabeleland,  Mashonaland,  and  GasaJand.  (3)  The 
East  African  Islands,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
\he  Seychelles.  (4)  East  and  Central  Africa,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Basuto,  the  Lake  Region, 
and  German  and  British  East  Africa.  (5)  North 
Africa,  with  the  Italian  Erythrea,  E^ypt  and,  to  a 
very  moderate  degree,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
For  the  detaib  of  missionary  operations  and  for  state- 
ment of  results,  see  Africa,  I.,  4. 

Suidf  ABT  or  TBS  Rbbuia*  or  ArmiCAN  Missxomb. 

Christians. 

West  Africa 206.000 

Cape  Colony. 600.000 

Remaining  South  Africa 801.500 

African  Islands 295.000 

East  and  Central  Africa 107,000 

Total   1.511.500 

8.  Central  Asia:  In  contrast  with  the  American 
and  African  mission  fields,  in  Asia  missions  have 
to  do  principally  with  compact  masses  of  peoples, 
united  by  political,  ethnographic,  linguistic,  and  re- 
ligious bonds,  and  possessing  a  historical  past  as 
well  as  an  old  civilization  and  literature.  They 
form,  therefore,  much  more  important  subjects  for 
the  world  mission  than  do  primitive  peoples,  with- 
out political  imity,  civilization,  or  literature,  and 
with  a  low  grade  of  religion.  For  this  reason  much 
greater  obstacles  are  encoimtered  in  the  attempt 
to  Christianize  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  ex- 
tensive efforts  for  evangelization  and  education 
made  in  western  Asia,  with  its  old  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  population,  by  American  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
reporting  about  101,000  Christians  and  about  62,000 
pupils,  need  not  here  be  noted,  because  this  is  no 
heathen  mission;  and  the  Mohammedan  Mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Persia  and  the 
missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Reformed  Church  of  America  in  Arabia  have  had 
but  small  success.  The  present  outlook  is,  how- 
ever, very  bright. 

4.  British  India:  The  Evangelical  DanishrHalle 
Mission  began  in  Tranquebar  in  1706,  but  it  was 
strictly  localized  through  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  its  results  were  small,  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Only  in  the  second  period,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  of  William  Carey  (q.v.)  into  this  field 
in  1793,  and  the  opening  of  India  to  missionaries  in 
1813,  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  slow  ex- 

*  Supplementary  or  confirmatory  data  will  be  found  for 
these  fields  in  Afbica.  IL 


pansion  took  place.  The  Anglican  Mission,  the 
London,  the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
the  American  Independent  Missions,  and  the  Basel, 
Leipsic,  and  Gossner  Missions,  were  most  active. 
ESspedaUy  the  entrance  of  the  Scotch  missions  of  the 
Established  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Free  Church  was 
of  prime  importance  because  this  gave  quite  an  im- 
pulw  to  the  establishment  of  schoob  through  the 
prominent  missionaries  John  Wilson,  Alexander 
Duff  (q.v.),  and  John  Anderson,  and  extended  this 
activity  to  the  upper  classes.  Even  this  second 
period  bears  essentially  the  character  of  founda- 
tion work  and  experiment;  the  numerical  result  is 
in  roimd  numbers  about  130,000  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians. The  third  period,  from  the  great  rebellion  in 
1857  to  the  present  day,  is  marked  by  the  imhindered 
expansion  of  the  mission  over  all  the  provinces  of 
this  vast  empire,  reaching  far  up  into  Afghanistan 
and  to  the  doors  of  Tibet;  by  the  organization 
of  churches;  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
societies  to  about  seventy,  and  of  the  Occidental 
and  native  ordained  workers  to  1,000  of  the  former, 
and  900  of  the  latter;  by  the  improvement  of  mis- 
sionary methods;  by  an  augmented  activity  in  ed- 
ucation and  literature  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  and  physicians.  In  this 
period  belongs  also  the  great  native  movements 
both  of  reform  and  reaction  (Brahmo  Somaj,  q.v., 
and  the  like),  which  partly  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  and  partly  opposed  it;  in  any  case 
they  give  proof  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
has  produced  a  fermentation  showing  that  Christian- 
ity has  begun  to  influence  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  land.  The  growing  female  and  medical  mis- 
sion, which  has  already  niunerous  native  women 
in  its  service,  has  gained  great  importance;  among 
these  the  work  of  the  Brahmin  widow,  Pandita 
Ramabai  (q.v.)»  a  deaconess  of  a  superior  kind,  with 
her  influential  institutions  in  and  near  Poona,  merits 
special  mention.  While  in  the  second  missionary 
period  the  prevailing  form  was  individual  mission 
work,  in  the  third  compact  masses  of  Christians 
gathered  from  which  sprang  church  oi^nizations. 
This  concentration  is  most  marked  in  the  south  in 
the  country  of  the  Tamils,  especially  in  Tinnevelli, 
the  Anglican  field  of  labor  in  the  north  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Telugus,  the  field  of  the  American  Bap- 
tists; and  in  the  southwest,  in  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core,  the  field  of  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  the  field  of  the  Goss- 
ner-Kols  Mission,  and  in  the  northwest  provinces 
in  Oudh,  the  sphere  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopalians;  and,  lastly,  in  Lower  Burma,  in  the 
Kiu«n  mission  of  the  American  Baptists.  The  great 
majority  of  Hindu  Christians  belong  to  the  lower 
castes  or  to  the  casteless  tribes,  and  their  religious 
and  moral  quality  is  still  elementary.  But  it  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  defense  of  missions,  that  pre- 
cisely through  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  even 
economic  elevation  of  these  down-trodden  peoples, 
Christianity  has  shown  a  saving  power  which  has 
been  acknowledged  even  by  the  Brahmins.  It  is 
true  that,  while  no  general  Christian  movement  has 
reached  the  higher  castes,  there  are  also  converts 
from  them;  among  the  native  government  officials, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  others,  a  considerable  per- 
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centage  are  ChristiaDs,  and  of  the  native  pastors, 
the  most  eminent  are  from  the  higher  castes.  There 
are,  moreover,  among  them  not  a  few  secret  Chris- 
tians who  lack  the  courage  for  open  adherence.  It 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  niunber 
of  the  religiously  indifferent  is  growing  among 
them,  and  even  of  the  entirely  unbelieving,  and 
these  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than  orthodox 
Hindus.  In  British  Ceylon,  whose  population  fol- 
low either  a  corrupt  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  or  a 
barbarous  demon  worship,  the  old  Dutch  Mission 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
second  de<»ide  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a 
genuine  Evangelical  mission  has  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglicans,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  of  the  American  Board, 
and  these  are  active  in  educational  work.  The  labor 
is  concentrated  about  the  district  of  Jaffna  in  the 
north,  Candy  in  the  center,  and  Colombo  and  Galle 
in  the  southwest  and  south,  and  there  are  about 
36,000  Christians. 

6.  Non-BritUh  Upper  India:  This  is  but  little 
occupied  by  the  Evangelical  mission.  That  part 
of  Indo-China  which  is  under  French  control  is  ex- 
clusively a  field  of  the  French  missions.  In  Siam 
and  Laos  the  Americans  and  Presbyterians  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  in  this  very  difficult  field  a 
few  small  communities  with  altogether  perhaps 
15,000  Christians.  In  Malacca,  where  Singapore  is 
the  principal  station,  the  Anglicans,  the  English 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  as  well  as  different 
independent  missionaries,  have  assembled  about 
2,500  Christians.  For  a  review  of  India,  statistics, 
and  other  important  matter,  see  India. 

6.  Kalay  Arohlpela^o:  The  Malay  Archipelago 
in  the  possession  of  Holland  is  for  the  greater  part 
Mohanunedan  and  is  the  field  of  labor  of  the  Dutch 
and  of  the  Rhenish  and  Neukirchen  missionary  so- 
cieties. While  these  prosecute  mission  work  proper 
among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  population, 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Dutch  India  has 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  already  established 
conmiunities,  partly  derived  from  the  old  colonial 
mission  and  partly  ceded  to  the  Church  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies;  they  niunber  together  274,000 
Christians.  On  the  Talaut  and  Sanjir  Islands  55,000 
have  been  gathered  by  missionaries  of  the  Gossner 
Society,  while  the  Dutch  missionary  societies  show 
about  24,000,  and  the  Neukirchen  mission  in  central 
Java  has  gathered  1,000  Christians.  The  results  of 
the  Rhenish  Mission  among  the  Batak  in  Sumatra  are 
very  important — about  90,000  baptized.  Here  an 
excellently  organized  Christian  Church  is  in  process 
of  growth;  it  has  nmnerous  native  teachers  and 
ordained  pastors  in  its  service  and  is  nearly  self- 
supporting.  The  arch  enemy  is  Islam,  but  from  its 
followers  also  a  few  thousands  have  been  won.  On 
Nias,  where  the  Rhenish  Mission  has  been  settled 
since  1865,  there  is  now  a  great  Christian  move- 
ment, nearly  11,000  are  baptized  and  4,000  are 
among  the  catechumens.  In  Borneo,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  was  taken  possession  of  in  1835  by  the 
Rhenish  Mission,  and  where  seven  missionaries 
were  murdered  in  a  bloody  insurrection  in  1859, 
the  results  up  to  date  have  been  very  slight;  the 
number  of  the  baptized  has  just  passed  2,000  in 


British  North  Borneo;  the  Society  for  the  Propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  has  worked  since  1848  not  with- 
out success  among  the  Jaks,  reporting  3,000  bap- 
tized. The  total  niunber  of  Evangeli(»J  Christians 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  472,000. 

7.  China:    See  China,  II.,  3,  f  f  1-7. 

8«  Korea:  See  the  article  Korea. 

0.  Japan:   See  the  article  Japan. 
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Chrbtianfl. 

British  India  and  Ceykm   1,105.000 

Non-British  Upper-India  9.600 

Malay  Arohipelaco 472.000 

China,  with  Korea 398,600 

Japan 71,800 

Total 2,146.800 

10.  Ooeania:  The  South  Sea  Missions,  inspired 
by  Cook's  discoveries,  have  extended  gradually 
over  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  starting  from  Tahiti, 
where  the  London  Missionary  Society  established 
itself  in  1797.  The  American  Board,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Melanesian,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Paris  and  some  German  missionary  socie- 
ties also  occupy  the  field.  Polynesia  is  for  the  most 
part  already  Christianized.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (q.y.)»  the  American  Board  began  in  1820  its 
work  of  Christianization  and  in  1870  the  work  was 
declared  completed.  Hurried  away  by  its  zeal  for 
doctrinal  independence,  the  American  Board  left 
the  young  mission  church  to  itself,  although  it  waa 
not  yet  ripe  for  self-government,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  reaction,  both  within  and  without. 
Of  38,000  Christians,  full-blooded  and  half-breed 
natives,  scarcely  15,000  remained  in  that  Church; 
others  went  over  to  the  Anglican  Mission,  which 
later  entered  this  field,  or  became  Catholics;  a  part 
may  also  have  relapsed  to  heathenism.  Among  the 
numerous  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigrants  some 
conversions  have  been  made.  The  Evangelical  mis- 
sion had  an  eventful  history  in  the  three  groups  of 
the  Society  Islands,  especially  in  Tahiti.  In  1815 
the  complete  victory  of  King  Pomare  helped  the 
Christian  party  to  power;  in  1826  the  conversion 
en  maase  began;  in  1836,  the  Catholic  propaganda 
forced  its  way  into  the  field;  in  1842,  a  French  pro- 
tectorate was  proclaimed,  and  lastly,  in  1863,  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  in  Tahiti  had  to  relieve 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1887  also 
in  Rajatea.  The  former  has  now  in  its  care  all  the 
11,000  converted  natives.  The  whole  English 
Hervey  Archipelago,  of  which  Raratonga  was  made 
widely  known  by  John  Williams  (q.v.),  has  been 
Christianized  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  its  9,000  church  members.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Samoan  group,  now  mostly  German; 
but  here,  besides  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  also  active,  report- 
ing 32,000  converts.  Principally  by  native  teach- 
ers from  Raratonga  and  Samoa,  the  Takelan,  the 
Ellice  and  southern  Gilbert  Islands  are  all,  at  least 
for  the  greater  part,  Christianized.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  coxmts  here  about  11,000  Chris- 
tians. By  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  neighbor^ 
ing  Tonga  Islands  have  also  been  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized, with  their  17,000  converts.  In  the  WitI 
Archipelago  Wesleyan  Methodists  gathered  98,000 
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converts.  Much  more  recent  than  in  Polynesia  is 
the  mission  in  Melanesia,  which  lies  to  the  west 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  half-savage  population.  Here 
the  most  successful  and  best  occupied  field  is  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  which  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
With  the  Melanesian  Missionary  Society,  the  Scotch, 
Canadian,  and  Australian  Presbyterians  do  nearly 
all  the  work  which  has  resulted  in  gathering  about 
20,000  Christians  among  85,000  inhabitants.  Here 
John  G.  Paton  (q.v.)  did  his  heroic  work.  The 
Melanesian  mission  extends  to  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
Solomon  Islands.  On  the  Nickapu  Island,  belong- 
ing to  the  former  group,  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Pat- 
teson  (q.v.)  died  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  Altogether 
the  Melanesian  mission  carried  on  by  the  colonial 
church  of  New  Zealand  counts,  on  twenty-six  islands 
of  the  three  above-named  groups,  12,000  converts. 
In  the  Bismark  Archipelago,  under  the  German  pro- 
tectorate since  1884,  the  Australian  Wesleyans  have 
established  in  New  Pomerania,  New  Lauenburg, 
and  New  Mecklenburg  a  mission  chiefly  imder  the 
care  of  native  Polynesian  evangelists;  it  counts 
about  8,000  converts.  In  British  New  Guinea,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist and  Anglican  missions  have  gathered  together 
about  18,000  Christian  adherents;  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  where  the  Utrecht  Mission  has  worked  since 
1885,  and  in  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland, 
where  the  New  Dettlesau  and  Rhenish  Missionary 
Societies  have  labored  since  1886-87,  they  count 
2,000  converts.  In  Micronesia,  the  English  Gilbert 
Archipelago,  and  the  German  Marshall  and  Caro- 
line Islands  have  been  cared  for  since  1852  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  American  Board, 
mostly  by  means  of  native  teachers.  Altogether 
Micronesia  counts  13,700  Evangelical  Christians. 
In  Australia  among  the  Papuans,  a  dying  race,  con- 
sisting at  most  of  55,000  souls,  widely  scattered  and 
of  the  lowest  civilisation,  the  United  Brethren,  the 
German  Lutherans,  and  the  Anglicans  work  with 
patient  endurance  but  with  little  success;  4,000  to 
5,000  are  in  the  care  of  the  missions.  In  New  Zea- 
land, the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1814  took 
up  the  task,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1822;  they 
soon  had  a  surprising  success,  which  unfortunately 
was  much  interfered  with  by  the  growing  white  im- 
migration and  the  agitating  land  question  resulting 
from  the  English  occupation,  which  led  to  a  bloody 
war  with  the  Maoris.  The  number  of  Maori  Chris- 
tians is  to-day  27,000. 

Qknbbai*  SumiABT  OF  Rxsuun  of  Evamobucai.  Missxonb. 

ChrifltiaiiB. 

America 8,708.000 

Africa 1.511.600 

Aria 2.146.300 

Oceania 292.500 

Total   12.d68.300* 

11.  OoncluBlons:  Against  one  thousand  millions 
of  non-Christians  and  considering  the  immense  mis- 
sionary apparatus  of  the  present,  the  12,658,300 
heathen  converts  do  not  seem  a  great  success. 
But  (1)  this  is  the  fruit  of  a  foundation  work,  very 
slowly  extended,  opposed  by  innumerable  difficul- 
ties and  forced  to  pay  dearly  for  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience;    and  (2)  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 

*  Without  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States,  6.168,300. 


harvest  which  will  produce  new  seed.  Missionary 
success  increases  in  growing  proportion  with  the 
duration  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  work- 
ers; in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Besides  this,  missionary  success  in  religion,  morals, 
and  civilization  far  surpasses  the  results  registered 
by  statistics.  The  past  must  be  compared  with  the 
present  in  order  to  estimate  rightly  in  the  separate 
missionary  fields  the  progress  due  to  missions.  The 
comparison  between  what  they  have  been  and  what 
they  have  become  gives  also  the  just  measure  for 
determining  the  quality  of  heathen  converts.  The 
Christianity  of  the  majority  of  these  converts  may 
be  very  elementary,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
darkness  of  the  heathenism  whence  they  came,  it 
is  a  dawn  which  promises  the  banning  of  a  new 
day.  In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  the  heathen  mission 
of  the  present  day  is  a  work  wherein  God's  great- 
ness is  manifested. 

IV.  Methodology  of  Missions:  The  methodology 
of  missions  also  has  its  history.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  unified,  and  the  diverse  character- 
istics of  the  various  missionary  organizations,  na^ 
tional,  ecclesiastical,  and  pedagogical,  scarcely  per- 
mit unification;  nevertheless,  essential  agreement 
regarding  the  fundamental  principles  has  been 
gradually  attained,  even  though  in  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  there  are  always  va- 
riations, conditioned  by  the  quality  of  the  mission- 
ary organizations.  Little  by  little  a  clearer  view 
has  been  gained  of  the  great  problems,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
work;  and  if  these  problems  are  not  all  solved  as 
yet,  they  are  at  least  apprehended. 

Accoitiing  to  the  idea  held  by  almost  the  whole 

of  the  older  generation  of  missionaries,  the  task  of 

the  mission  was  considered  to  be:    (1)  to  convert 

individual  heathen  and  give  them  the 

z.  The      blessing  of  faith,  and  (2)  to  gather 

Purpose  of  these  heathen  converts  into  ecdesiola. 

Missions,  which  were  formed  entirely  after  the 
pattern  of  those  in  the  home  lands. 
Against  this  individualistic  tendency  of  the  missions, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  form  select  **  communities," 
there  gradually  arose  a  sober  second  thought,  and 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  ignored  that  the  assem- 
bled communities  did  not  consist  exclusively  of  real 
converts,  but  were  rather  fragments  of  a  species  of 
native  church  with  embryo  Christians,  the  level  of 
whose  religious  and  moral  life  never  rose  above  that 
of  the  average  Christians  at  home,  and  often  stood 
lower.  The  better  this  fact  was  understood  the 
more  the  conviction  grew  that  developed  Christians 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  longer  Christian  edu- 
cation, not  confined  to  individuals  but  directed 
toward  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  elevation  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  toward  a  leaven- 
ing of  all  the  natural  conditions  of  the  people  with 
the  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  way  the  broader 
view  of  the  missionary  task  prevailed  against  the 
merely  individual  one,  and  it  was  realized  that  in 
combination  with  the  work  of  salvation  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  the  individual,  there  must  be  a  mi»> 
sionary  education  of  the  people  directed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuine^  native  Christianity.    In  the 
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closest  connection  with  this  broader  conception  of 
he  missionary  task,  stands  the  clearer  recognition 
>f  the  missionary  aim,  namely,  the  founding  of 
(elf-supporting  churches,  independent  of  the  organ- 
zation  in  the  home  land.  This  aim  calls  up  one 
>f  the  most  difficult  missionary  problems,  the  solu- 
ion  of  which  is  not  yet  reached.  But  the  fact  that 
his  problem  is  recognized,  while  the  earlier  mission- 
iries  did  not  know  its  existence,  is  an  important 
idvance.  All  the  larger  missionary  enterprises  are 
low  working  to  educate  the  convert  churches  to 
>ccome  independent,  only  some  do  this  more  hastily 
tnd  others  more  thoroughly. 

A   nimiber  of  important  consequences  for  the 
nethodolpgy  of  missions  result  from  the  greater 

missionary  task  imposed  by  this  edu- 

2.  Ends     cation  leading  to  ecclesiastical  inde- 

to  be       pendence:    (1)  A  rational  cultivation 

Attained,    of  the  native  character.    Only  when 

Christianity  is  implanted  in  the  soil  of 
he  heathen  nation  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
laturalized  as  a  native  growth  can  a  really  inde- 
>endent  Christian  church  among  the  heathen  be 
■ealized.  This  naturalization  requires  an  adapter 
ion  of  the  process  of  Christianization  to  all  the 
>hases  of  native  life,  extending  to  the  language, 
he  morals,  and  the  social  relations  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  task  which  offers  an  abundance  of  the  most 
jomplicated  problems.  Two  principal  dangers  are 
^specially  to  be  avoided:  the  treatment  of  foreign 
:uston]s  with  religious  rigorism  and  a  confusion  of 
I'hristianizing  with  Europeanizing  or  American- 
zing.  The  first  of  these  dangers  was  a  fruit  of  sect- 
irian  narrowness,  the  second  lies  in  the  superior 
civilization  and  the  national  pride  of  the  mission- 
iries;  both  are  fostered  by  a  lack  of  pedagogic  tact 
oward  the  objects  of  the  mission.  (2)  The  de- 
.relopment  of  a  body  of  native  teachers.  While 
nuch  was  done  in  this  direction  in  earlier  mission- 
iry  effort,  especially  by  the  free  church  missions, 
;he  effective  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
;o-day  is  a  result  of  the  later  historical  develop- 
nent  of  missions,  though  improvement  in  this  re- 
il>ect  is  still  a  desideratum.  Evangelical  missions, 
IS  a  whole,  have  in  their  service  to-day  4,170  or- 
lained  pastors  and  75,000  teachers  and  evangelists 
rom  among  the  natives,  and  it  maintains  for  their 
education  375  schools  attended  by  12,000  scholars, 
[n  connection  with  this  increase  of  native  workers 
;here  is  not  only  an  extension  of  the  field  of  labor 
md  a  general  systematization,  there  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  financial  contributions  of  the  com- 
nunities,  and  a  continuous  development  of  church 
>rganization,  so  that  by  this  means  progress  is 
nade  in  various  directions  in  preparation  for  ecde- 
dastical  independence.  (3)  There  is  an  enrichment 
)£  missionary  resources.  Naturally  the  preaching 
>f  the  Gospel  was  from  the  beginning  the  principal 
[nstrument  of  the  missions,  but  alongside  of  this 
%u  even  greater  and  more  independent  place  was 
taken  first  by  educational  and  literary  work  and 
then  by  the  labors  of  physicians  and  women.  It  is 
true  that  the  educational  and  literary  activities  were 
not  entirely  lacking  from  the  beginning;  but  a  sys- 
tematically ordered  school  organization  suited  to 
insure  not  only  a  religious  but  also  a  general  cidture 


for  all  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  primary  school 
up  to  the  high  schools  and  sometimes  even  up  to 
the  universities,  and  a  literary  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people,  have  been  interwoven  with  the  mission  work 
only  since  the  middle  of  the  past  century. 

In  this  matter  statistics  are  eloquent.  In  addition  to 
26,000  primary  schools  with  over  1,150,000  scholars, 

— and,  what  is  of  importance,  over  300,- 
3.  Auxil-    000  girls — ^there  are  1,500  high  schools, 
iaries  Em-  with  130,000  scholars.    In  literary  en- 
ployed,      terprise,  the  Bible  translations  occupy 

the  foremost  place.  There  are  to-day 
105  translations  of  the  whole  Bible  prepared  by  mis- 
sionaries, 100  of  the  New  Testament  and  224  of 
separate  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  reckoning  those  in 
the  dead  languages.  The  rest  of  missionary  litera- 
ture, which  from  small  tracts  up  to  scientific  works 
covers  nearly  all  the  fields  of  knowledge  besides  that 
of  religion,  is  so  extensive  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
recapitulated.  In  the  various  missionary  fields 
there  are  159  book  stores  and  publishing-houses  in 
operation.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
female  missionaries  and  the  physicians,  statistics 
regarding  which  have  been  given,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  benevolent  institutions:  379  hospitals, 
783  polyclinics,  247  orphan  asylums,  100  leper  asy- 
liuns,  30  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dimib,  and  156  other  refuges,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  inmates.  All  this  is  putting  word  into  action, 
and  does  an  effective  pioneer  service  for  the  mis- 
sions. Lastly,  when  it  is  noted  that,  besides  the  in- 
direct civilizing  education  which  is  pursued  by  the 
missionaries,  there  are  not  only  180  industrial 
schools,  but  by  a  great  number  of  missions,  indu£h 
trial  and  agricultural  instruction  is  S3rstematically 
combined  with  religious  teaching,  it  is  apparent  to 
what  an  extent  the  work  of  Christianization  influ- 
ences the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  longer  the 
mission  has  been  at  work,  the  more  manifold  and 
powerful  a  factor  does  it  become  in  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  non-Christian  peoples  (cf.  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Christian  Mission  and  Social  Progress,  3  vols.,  New 
York,  1897-1906). 

Nevertheless  a  coimter-movement  against  this 
conception  of  the  missionary  task  has  been  started 

during  the  last  few  decades,  emanating 
4.  The  from  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland 
Movement  Mission,  John  Hudson  Taylor,  and  such 
for  Imme-  supporters  as  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson, 
diate  Evan-  Albert  B.  Simpson,  founder  of  the 
gelization.  Christian    Missionary    Alliance,     and 

John  Robert  Mott  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  (qq.v.).  It  character- 
izes the  missionary  task  as  being  "  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  "  and  the  section  of  this  opposition 
represented  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
has  accepted  as  its  watchword  the  addition  *^  in 
this  generation."  It  is  difficult  in  view  of  the 
varying  definitions  which  have  been  and  still  are 
given  of  the  watchword  "evangelization,"  to  say 
precisely  what  it  really  means.  John  R.  Mott, 
in  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Oeneror 
tion  (London,  1900),  declares  it  to  signify  "  to  give 
to  all  men  an  adequate  opportunity  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Savior  and  to  become  his  real  disci- 
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pies,"  bat  not  "  Ghrictianization  of  the  world,  if  by 
that  is  meant  the  penneating  of  the  world  with 
Christian  ideas,"  although  educational,  literary,  and 
medical  activity  are  not  excluded.  Flerson  under- 
stands it  only  as  "preaching  and  witness;  these 
two  words  include  everything  that  is  meant  by 
evangelization."  Whatever  these  definitions  lack 
in  clearness  is  supplied  by  the  methodical  princH 
ples  which  the  movement  aims  to  put  in  practise. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  sendixig  of  great  hosts 
of  evangelists  in  order  to  give  aU  men,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  (2)  The  greatest  haste  as  well  in  the  send- 
ing of  nussionaries  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel; for  this  reason  preaching  becomes  the  essential 
missionary  duty.  Schools,  literary  activity,  and 
church  organization  are  regarded  as  of  secondary 
importance.  (3)  World-wide  spread  of  the  preach- 
ing; therefore,  a  scattering  of  the  resources,  accord- 
ing to  the  motto  "  diffusion,  not  concentration." 
These  principles  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  (Matt.  xziv.  14),  which  ordered 
preaching  to  all  the  world;  on  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  who  as  itinerant  preachers  went  rapidly 
from  place  to  place;  and  on  the  connection  of  the 
mission  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  which  is 
to  be  hastened  by  the  speedy  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  among  all  peoples.  As  this  view  is 
one-sided  and  exegetically  untenable,  ignores  the 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  present,  and  rests  upon  fond 
expectations  and  impatience,  so  its  methodical 
principles  contradict  the  experience  of  a  century  of 
missions,  lack  the  assurance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  results  attained,  and  leave  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count the  grave  difficulties  which  rational  mission 
work  must  overcome  in  order  to  realize  even  a  com- 
prehensible preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  establishing  a  firmly  founded  Christian  Church. 
This  last  is  the  missionary  task;  the  limitation  of 
the  task  to  mere  evangelization  confuses  the  means 
with  the  end.  Established  settlements,  patient  en- 
durance in  thorough  instruction,  faith- 
5.  The  True  ful  care  of  souls,  earnest  church 
Method,  discipline  and  wise  organization  are 
indispensable,  and  solid  work  can  not 
be  accomplished  hastily  over  the  whole  world,  cer- 
tainly not  in  one  generation.  The  mighty  mission- 
ary movement,  carried  forward  by  sincerely  pious 
men  under  the  motto  *'  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  this  generation,"  has  often  been  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus and  contains  in  many  respects  much  that  is 
encouraging  for  all  missionary  workers,  but  as  a 
reform  movement  in  missionary  methods  it  will 
have  no  permanent  value.  If  aU  signs  are  not  de- 
ceptive, a  sober  second  thought  has  already  begun 
to  prevail;  after  much  dearly  bought  experience, 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  will  accept  the  principles  of  missionary 
methodology  which  rest  upon  the  experience  of  a 
century  of  mission  woric.  But  see  Movement, 
Laymen's  Missionabt.  G.  Warneck. 
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The  Ooepel  Meeeage,  or  Eaaaya  on  the  different  Aapeeta  of 
Chrietian  Miaaiona,  ib.  1896;  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Foreign  Mie- 
eiona of  the  Proteetant  Churdiee,  New  York,  1900;  J.  R. 
Mott^  The  Bvangeliaation  of  the  World  in  thie  Oeneration, 
ib.  1900;  C.  M.  Yonge,  The  Making  of  a  Mieaionary,  Lon- 
don, 1900;  E.  T.  Churton,  Foreign  Mieeiona,  New  York, 
1901;  J.  C.  Gibson.  Miaeion  PnMeme  and  Methode  in 
8.  China,  Edinbui^h,  1901;  V.  F.  Penrose.  Opportunitiee 
in  the  Path  of  the  Oreat  Phyeieian,  Philadelphia,  1902; 
H.  H.  Montgomery,  Foreign  Mieeiona,  London,  1902; 
idem,  Prineiplaa  and  Prohlema  of  Foreign  Mieeione,  West- 
minster, 1904;  A.  Murray,  The  Key  to  the  Mieeionary 
Problem,  New  York,  1902;  R.  E.  Speer.  Mieeionary  Prin- 
ciplee  and  Praeticee,  \h,  1902;  idem,  Mieeione  and  Modem 
Hietory,  2  vols.,  ib.  1904;  Bryan  F.  Clinch,  California  and 
ite  Mieeiona,  2  vols.,  San  Francisco,  1904;  J.  R.  Mott, 
The  Home  Minietry  and  Modem  Mieeione,  London,  1906; 
R.  A.  Hume,  Mieeione  from  the  Modem  View,  New  York, 
1905;  J.  L.  Barton,  The  Mieaionary  and  hie  CriHce,  ib. 
1906;  J.  8.  Dennis,  Chrietian  Miaaione  and  Social  Prog- 
reee, 3  Tols.,  ib.  1897,  1902,  1906;  idem.  The  New  Horo- 
ecope  of  Mieeione,  ib.  1908;  J.  Brown,  The  Foreign  Mie- 
eionary: An  Incarnation  of  a  World  Movement,  ib.  1907; 
J.  H.  J.  Ellison  and  Q.  H.  8.  Walpole,  Church  and  Em- 
pire: Eaaaye  on  (ha  ReeponeihUitiee  of  Empire,  London, 
1907  (not  on  Church  and  State,  but  on  coordinating  Chris- 
tian efforts);  L.  G.  Mylne,  Mieeion  to  Hindua;  A  Con- 
inhution  to  the  Study  of  Mieaionary  Methode,  London, 
1908;  E.  M.  Bliss,  The  Mieeionary  Enterpriee,  New  York, 
1908;  W.  Owen  Carver,  Mieeione  in  the  Plan  of  the  Agea, 
ib.  1909. 

For  early  missions  consult  the  various  church  histories, 
and  the  following  special  works:  C.  Merivale  (editor), 
Convereion  of  the  Weet,  5  vols.  (I.  The  Continental  Teu- 
tone,  by  C.  Merivale;  II.  The  Celte,  by  G.  F.  Maclear; 
IIL  The  Englieh,  by  G.  F.  Maclear;  IV.  The  Northmen, 
by  G.  F.  Maclear;  V.  The  Slave,  by  G.  F.  Maclear),  Lon- 
don, 1878,  New  York,  1879;  J.  Wyse,  A  Thoueand  Yeare, 
or.  The  Mieeionary  Centere  of  the  Middle  Agee,  London, 
1872;  L.  C.  Barnes,  Two  Thoueand  Yeara  of  Mieeione  be- 
fore Carey,  Chicago,  1901;  A.  Hamaek,  Die  Mieeion  und 
Auabreitung  dee  Chrietentum  in  der  ereten  drei  Jahrhun- 
derten,  Leipsie,  1902,  2d  ed.,  1906,  Eng.  transl.,  Expaneion 
of  Chrietianity,  2  vols..  New  York,  1904-06,  2d  ed.,  1909; 
O.  Smith,  Short  Hietory  of  Chrietian  Miaaione;  from  Abra- 
ham and  Paul  to  Carey,  Edinburgh,  1904;  Schaff,  ChriHian 
Church,  v.,  1,  chap.  ix. 

For  the  missionary  sodetiss  oonsult:  J.  M.  Retd,  Mie- 
eione and  Mieeionary  Society  of  the  Methodiet  Epiecopal 
Church,  2  vols..  New  York,  1879;  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion cf  the  Ooepel;  Digeet  o/  the  Recorde  cf  ihe  Society, 
London,  1893;  idem,  ReeuUe  of  180  Yeara  of  Work,  Lon- 
don, 1887;  N.  Landmark,  Det  Norake  Miaeioneeelekab, 
Christiania,  1889;  C.  S.  Home,  Story  of  the  London  Mie- 
eionary Society,  London,  1894;  E.  F.  Kruijf,  Oeeehiedenie 
van  het  Nederlandeche  Zendelingegenooteehap,  Groningen. 
1894;  C.  Hole,  Early  Hietory  of  the  Church  Mieeionary 
Society  to  the  End  of  1814  A.D.,  London.  1896;  W.  O.  B. 
Allen  and  E.  McCluie,  Two  Hundred  Yeare;  the  Hietory  of 
1^  Sgdniy  foir  Promoting  Chriatian  KnowUdge,  ie9S~1898, 
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London,  1808;  R.  Loveit,  Hiatory  of  the  London  Mieeionary 
Society,  1796-1896,  2  vols.,  ib.  1899;  E.  Stock,  The  Hietory 
of  the  Church  Mieeionary  Society,  ib.  1899;  P.  Eppler. 
Oeechichte  der  Baeler  Mieeion,  1818-99,  Basel,  1900;  J.  T. 
Hamilton,  Hiatory  of  the  Mieeione  of  the  Moravian  Church 
dunng  the  18th  and  19th  Centuriee,  Bethlehem.  1901;  C.F. 
Pascoe,  BOO  Yeare  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Ooepel  1701-1900,  London,  1901;  W.  Bomemann,  Eif\f{Jtr- 
ung  in  die  evangelieche  Mieeionekunde  im  Anechluee  an  die 
Baeler  Miaeion,  Tubingen,  1902;  E.  F.  Merriam.  Hietory  of 
the  American  Bapiiet  Miaaione,  Philadelphia,  1902;  Cente- 
nary Volume  of  the  Church  Mieeionary  Society  1799-1899, 
London.  1902;  W.  H.  Eaton,  Hiatorical  Sketch  of  the  Mae- 
eachueette  Baptiet  Mieeionary  Society,  180B-190t,  Boston, 
1903;  R.  dark,  Mieeione  of  the  Church  Mieeionary  Soci- 
ety and  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mieeionary  Society 
in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  London,  1904;  J.  T.  N.  Log- 
strup,  Del  dan^M  Mieeioneeelekabe  Hietorie,  Copenhagen, 
1905;  I.  H.  Barnes,  In  Saliebury  Square,  An  Account  cf 
the  Church  Mieaionary  Houae,  London,  1905;  A.  F.  Beard. 
A  Cruaade  of  Brotherhood:  a  Hiet.  of  the  American  Mie- 
aionary Aaeociation,  Boston,  1909. 

More  or  less  general  surveys  of  mission  work  are  fur- 
nished by:  F.  E.  A.  Forater.  Heralde  of  the  Croee,  London. 
1882;  A.  C.  Thompson,  Moravian  Mieeione,  London, 
1883;  A.  H.  de  Wandelbouiv.  itudee  eur  VOrient  et  eee 
mieeione,  Paris,  1883;  James  Croii,  The  Mieeionary  Prob- 
lem; a  Hietory  of  Proteetant  Mieeione  in  eome  of  the  prin- 
cipal Fielde  of  Mieeionary  Enterpriee;  with  a  hiatorical 
and  atatiatieal  Account  of  the  Riee  and  Progreee  of  Mieeion- 
ary Societiee  in  the  19th  Century,  Toronto,  1884;  G.  W. 
Hervey,  Story  of  Baptiet  Mieeione  in  Foreign  Lande,  ib. 
1884;  E.  Hodder,  Conqueete  of  the  Croee,  3  vols.,  London, 
1890;  R.  Young,  Suceeee  of  Chrietian  Mieeione,  ib.  1890; 
Centenary  CeU^ration  of  the  Baptiet  Mieeionary  Society, 
ib.  1893,  and  Centenary  Volume  of  the  Society,  ib.  1892; 
J.  S.  Dennis,  Foreign  Mieeione  after  a  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1894;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  New  AcU  of  the  Apoetlee,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  idem.  Modem  Mieeione  Century,  New  York, 
1901;  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Modem  Mieeione  in  the  Eaet,  ib. 
1895;  D.  L.  Leonard,  A  Hundred  Yeare  of  Mieeione,  ib. 
1895;  idem,  Mieeionary  Annate  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Cleveland,  1899;  P.  Barclay.  A  Survey  ^  Foreign  Mie- 
eiona, Edinburgh,  1897;  E.  M.  Bliss,  Hietory  <4  Mieeione, 
New  York,  1897;  A.  H.  Japp.  Maater  Mieeionariae,  Chap- 
tore  in  Pioneer  Effort  throughout  the  World,  London,  1905; 
G.  Wameck,  OuUinee  of  a  Hietory  of  Proteetant  Mieeione, 
London.  1906;  E.  Stock,  The  Story  of  Church  Mieeione, 
London,  1907;  Methode  of  Miaeion  Work  among  Moaleme. 
By  varioue  Authore,  New  York,  1908;  H.  C.  Vedder. 
Christian  Epoeh-makere:  The  Story  of  the  great  mieeion- 
ary Erae  in  the  Hiet.  of  Chriotianity,  Philadelphia,  1908; 
W.  T.  Whitley,  Mieeionary  Achievement,  London  and 
New  York,  1908;  J.  L.  Wameck,  The  Living  ChriH  and 
Dying  Heatheniem,  ib.  1909. 

On  AfriotLf  besides  the  literature  under  AnucA,  oon- 
sult: G.  E.  Beskow,  Den  Sveneka  Mieeionen  i  Oet-AfrOea, 
Stookhohn,  1884;  A.  E.  M.  A.  Morshead,  Hietory  of  the 
UnivereiHee*  Mieeion  to  Central  Africa,  1869-90,  London, 
1897;  S.  G.  Stock,  The  Story  of  Uganda,  ib.  1894;  W.  L. 
Elmslie,  Among  the  Wild  Ngoni;  Chaptere  in  the  Hiatory 
of  the  Livingetonia  Mieeion  in  BriHeh  Central  Africa, 
Edinburgh,  1899;  F.  E.  Guinness,  The  New  World  tj 
Central  Africa.  With  Hietory  of  the  firet  Mieeion  in  the 
Congo,  London,  1890;  J.  Spillman,  Vom  Cap  tum  Sam- 
beei.  Die  Anfdnge  der  Sambeei  Mieeion,  Freibuiv.  1882; 
H.  (3oldie,  Calabar  and  ite  Mieeion,  Edinburgh,  1901; 
M.  Genisnhan.  Bilder  von  uneerem  Mieeionefelde  in  SUd- 
Afrika,  Berlin,  1902;  M.  C.  (}oUock,  River,  Sand,  and 
Sun;  Sketehee  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Mieeion,  London.  1905; 
J.  Rutherford.  The  Ooepel  in  North  Africa,  ib.  1900;  J.  J. 
K.  Fletcher,  The  Sign  of  the  Croea  in  Madagaacar,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901;  A.  Karl^en,  Sveneka  Kyrkane  Mieeion  i 
Sydafrika,  Upsala.  1909. 

For  America,  besides  the  litemtuie  under  Indiaits  of 
NoBTH  Amkrica,  Missions  to  thb,  oonsult:  W.  H.  Brett. 
Mieeion  Work  among  the  Indian  tribee  in  OuAana,  London. 
1881;  M.  Eels,  Ten  Yeare*  Mieeionary  Work  among  the 
Indiane,  Boston,  1886;  E.  F.  Wilson,  Mieeionary  Work 
among  the  Ojibway  Indiane,  London.  1886;  E.  C.  Millard 
and  L.  E.  Guinness,  South  America,  the  Neglected  Conti- 
nent, ib.  1894;  H.  Dykstra.  Het  Evangelie  in  onee  Ooet, 
De  Proteetaneeho  wending  in  het  tegenwoordige  Nederlandeche 
India,  Uydm,  1900;  H,  P.  Bmtk  9%  91,  Protaatani  Mi*- 
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•iona  in  SatUh  America,  New  York.  1000;  H.  Lawaets. 
BrOdr0m9nigheiUn§  Misnon  i  Dantk  Veatindien,  1709- 
1848,  Oopenhacen,  1902. 

For  Aid*  oonsult:  James  Housh,  The  Hiatory  of  Chri»- 
Hanity  in  India  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Chrietian 
Bra,  London,  1830;  C.  H.  Carpenter,  SafSupport;  Hie- 
iory  of  ih»  Baeaein  Karen  Mieeion,  Boeton,  1883;  L.  Her- 
tel.  Den  Nordieke  SanOyOmieeum,  Copenhacen,  1884; 
M.  A.  Bherring.  Hietory  of  Proteetant  Mieeione  in  India, 
1706-1881,  London.  1884;  Miaeionary  Conference,  Star 
Hatieal  tablee  of  Proteatani  Miaaiona  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  Calcutta,  1802;  L.  B.  Wolfe.  After  Fifty  Yeara, 
Hiatorical  Sketch  of  the  Ounthur  Miaaion  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  ika  United  Statea  of  America,  Philadelphia.  1806; 
J.  Johnston.  China  and  Formoaa:  Story  of  the  Miaaion  of 
the  PreAyterian  Church  of  England,  New  York.  1807; 
H.  Hitter,  A  Hiatory  of  Proteatani  Miaaiona  in  Japan, 
Tokyo.  1808;  M.  O.  Guinness.  The  Story  of  the  China  In- 
land Miaaion,  2  vols..  London.  1000;  E.  Chatterton.  Story 
of  Fifty  Yeara'  Miaaion  Work  in  Chhota-Nagpur,  ib.  1001; 
8.  Goolsma,  Da  Zendingaeeuw  voor  Naderlandache  Ooet- 
India,  Utrecht,  1001;  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Modem  Miaaiona 
in  the  Eaat,  Chioaco.  1001;  F.  Penny,  The  Church  in  Mad- 
raa:  the  Hietory  of  the  aeeleaiaatical  and  nUaaionary  Action 
of  the  Eaat  India  Company  in  Madraa,  London.  1004; 
H.  K.  Miller.  Hiatory  of  tha  Japan  Miaaion  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  1879-1004,  Philadelphia.  1005;  J.  Jackson.  Lepera, 
51  Yeara*  Work  among  them:  HieL  of  the  Mieeione  to 
Lepera  in  India  and  the  Eaat  1874-1905,  London.  1006; 
D.  MacGillivray.  A  Century  of  Proteelant  Miaaiona  in 
China,  1807-1907,  London,  1008;  Centenary  Miaavmary 
Conferenca  Recorda;  Report  of  the  groat  SiMnghai  Confer- 
ence hOd  April  MS  to  May  M,  1907,  New  York,  1006;  A. 
Uoyd,  The  Wheat  among  the  Tarea  .  .  .  Expoeition  of 
.  .  .  miaeionary  Problema  of  the  Far  Eaat,  ib.  1008;  L.  Q. 
Mylne.  Miaaiona  to  Hindua,  London,  1008;  J.  Gindraux, 
Hiat.  du  ehriiftiainiame  done  la  monde  paten.  Lea  Miaaiona 
en  Aaie,  Geneva.  1000. 

Special  works  on  parts  of  Ooaanla  are:  J.  Williams, 
Miaeionary  Enterpriaee  in  the  South  Sea  latanda,  Phila- 
delphia. 1880;  London  Miaeionary  Society;  Ten  Decadea, 
Auatralian  Centenary  Story,  London.  1805;  F.  Awdry,  In 
the  lalaa  of  the  Sea:  The  Story  of  fifty  Yeara  in  Malaneaia, 
London,  1002;  J.  Chalmers,  Work  and  AdvcTitura  in  New 
Ouinea,  London,  1002;  H.  A.  Robertson,  Erromanga,  the 
Martyr  laie,  London.  1002;  H.  H.  Montcomery,  Tha  Light 
of  Malaneaia,  London.  1004;  R.  L.  Lamb,  Sainta  and 
Savagaa:  Five  yeara  in  the  New  Habridea,  Edinburgh. 
1005. 

Hints  on  medical  missions  may  be  gained  from:  V.  F. 
Penrose,  Opportunitiaa  in  the  Path  of  fka  Oreat  Phyaician, 
Philadelphia,  1002;  G.  Saundera.  The  HeaUr  Preacher, 
London,  1884;  J.  Lowe.  Medical  Miaaiona,  their  Place 
and  Power,  New  York.  1801;  W.  B.  Thompson,  Remimia- 
eencea  of  Medical  Miaeionary  Work,  London,  1805;  J.  R. 
Williamson,  Tha  Healing  of  the  Nationa,  New  York,  1800. 

MTTCHELLy  ALEXANDER  FERRIER:  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Brechin  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  at 
St.  Andrews  Mar.  22,  1899.  He  studied  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews (M.A.,  1841),  became  mimster  of  the  parish 
of  Dunnichen,  in  the  presbytery  and  county  of  For- 
far, in  1847,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  St.  Mary  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1848,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  divinity  in  the 
same  college  in  1868.  He  retired  in  1894.  From 
1856  to  1874  he  was  convener  (chairman)  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Jewish  Mission,,  visited  the  sta- 
tions of  the  mission  in  Turkey,  and  recommended 
the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  Beirut,  and  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  first  convener  of  the  Assem- 
bly's committee  on  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  one  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  general  ooimcUs  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  convener  of  its  committee  on  the 
deMerata  of  Presbyterian  history,  and  moderator 
•(  the  Q^oeral  Assconbly  of  the  Qiuroh  of  Scotland 


in  1885.  He  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
author  of  The  Westmintier  Cofifessum  of  FaUh,  a 
Contrtbution  to  the  Study  of  its  History  and  the  De- 
fence €f  its  Teaching  (Edinburgh,  1866;  3d  ed., 
1867);  The  Wedderbume  and  their  Work,  or  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  ScoUieh  Reformation  in  its  Re- 
lation to  that  of  Germany  (1867);  Minutes  of  the 
Weetmineter  Assembly  from  NovenAer,  164j^  to  March, 
1649  (ed.  John  Struthers),  with  Historical  Introduc- 
tion (1874);  Historical  Notice  of  Archbishop  HantH- 
ton*s  Catechism  (prefixed  to  black-letter  reprint  of 
the  same,  1882);  The  Westminster  Assembly,  iU 
History  and  Standards  (Baird  Lecture  for  1882,  Lon- 
don, 1883);  The  Catechisms  of  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion (1886);  and  The  Scottish  Reformation:  Its 
Epochs,  Episodes,  Leaders  and  Distindive  Charac- 
teristics (Baird  lecture  for  1899;  ed.  D.  Hay  Flem- 
ing, 1900).  He  edited  in  1860  the  Sum  of  Saving 
Knowledge,  Translated  into  Modem  Greek  by  the  late 
Prof.  Edward  Masson;  in  1876  the  late  Prof .  Thomas 
Jackson  Crawford's  The  Preaching  of  the  Cross  and 
other  Sermons;  in  1888  John  Gau's  The  Richt  Vey 
to  Heuine;  and  in  1897  The  Gude  and  Godlie  Bal- 
latis  from  the  edition  of  1567,  both  for  the  Scottish 
Text  Society;  in  1892  for  the  Scottish  History  So- 
ciety (with  James  Christie),  The  Records  of  the  Com- 
missions of  (he  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  holden  in  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1646  and 
1647;  and  for  the  same  and  with  the  same  in  1896 
the  Records  of  the  same  in  1648  and  1649.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodic  press  and  to 
encyclopedias. 
Bibuoorapht:   A  biosraphioal  sketch  by  Jamern  Ghristie  ia 

prefixed  to  hia  8oottiah  Reformation,  ut  eup.,  London, 

1000. 

MITCHELL,  EDWARD  GUSHING:  Baptist;  b. 
at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1829;  d.  at 
New  Orleans  Mar.  2, 1900.  He  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  Me., 
1849,  and  Newton,  Mass.,  Theological  Institution, 
1853;  was  resident  graduate  for  a  year;  pastor  at 
Calais,  Me.,  1854-56;  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  1857-58; 
Rockford,  111.,  1858-63;  professor  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation, Alton,  IU.,  1863-70;  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  literature.  Baptist  Union  Seminary, 
Chicago,  1870-77;  of  Hebrew,  Regent's  Park  Col- 
lege, London,  Eng.,  1877;  president  Baptist  Theo- 
logical School,  Paris,  France,  1878-^2;  president 
Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1884- 
1885.  He  wrote:  A  Critical  Handbook:  a  Guide  to 
the  Authenticity,  Canon,  and  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Andover,  1880);  Les  sources  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, recherches  sur  Vauthenticiti,  le  canon,  el  Is 
teste  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1882;  Htbrew 
Introduction,  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar  anH 
Reading  Book,  Andover,  1883.  He  also  edited  and 
enlarged  Benjamin  Davies'  Hdirew  Lexicon  (An- 
dover, 1880);  revised  and  reedited  Davies'  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Grammar  (1881);  and  edited  The  Present 
Age  (Chicago,  1883-84).  He  also  delivered  the 
Lowell  Institute  lectiues  for  1884  upon  Biblical 
Science  and  Modem  Discovery, 

MITCHELL,  HINCKLEY  GILBERT:  Method- 
ist Episcopalian;  b.  at  Lee,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Univeraityy  Middle- 
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wn,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1873),  the  school  of  theology 
tached  to  Boston  University  (B.D.,  1876),  and 
le  University  of  Leipsio  (Ph.D.,  1879).  He  was 
len  pastor  of  the  church  of  his  denomination  at 
a,7ette,  N.  Y.,  for  a  year  (1879-80),  after  which  he 
Eks  tutor  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
srsity  for  three  years  (1880-83).  Since  1883  he 
3M3  been  connected  with  Boston  University,  first 
t  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  exc- 
els (1883-84)  and  later  as  professor  of  the  same 
ibjects  (since  1884).  In  1901-02  he  was  director 
r  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Re- 
^arch  in  Palestine.  In  addition  to  translating  C. 
[.  Piepenbring's  "  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament " 
Sew  York,  1893),  he  has  written  Fined  Corutruo- 
ona  of  BMical  Hebrew  (Leipsic,  1879);  Hebrew  Les- 
•>na  (Boston,  1885);  Amos,  an  Eseay  in  Exegesis 
L893);  Isaiah,  a  Study  of  Chapters  i,-adi.  (New 
''ork,  1897);  The  World  before  Abraham  (Boston, 
901);  Tales  told  in  Palestine  (in  collaboration  with 
.  £.  Hanauer,  Cincinnati,  1904);  and  the  volume 
or  Genesis  in  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School  (New 
rork,  1909). 

MUHRA,  MTTHRAISIL 

Mithrmism  and  Christianity  (i  1). 

Mithra  as  an  Indo-Iranian  Deity  (i  2). 

DeveloxHnent  and  Diffusion  of  Mithraism  (f  8). 

Mythology  and  Theology  (i  4). 

Anthropology,  E^hatology  (i  6). 

Tho  Mysteries  (i  6). 

Art  and  Arohiteoture  (}  7). 

The  Decay  (i  8). 

Interest  in  Mithraism  is  not  attributable  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rediscovery  of  comparatively 
recent  date.    Two  other  reasons  give  the  subject 
importance:  (1)  This  religion  contested  with  Chris- 
tianity for  the  religious  hegemony  of 
X.  Mithra-  the  Roman  world  more  closely  than 
ism  and     any  other  of  the  pagan  cults  in  the 
Christianity,  syncretism  which  marked  the  religious 
practise  of  the  later  Roman  empire. 
Renan  says  of  it,  and  without  exaggeration:  "  We 
may  say  that  if  Christianity  had  been  arrested  in 
its  growth  by  some  mortal  malady,  the  world  would 
have  been  MithraiBtic.  ...  It  needed  to  destroy 
it  the  terrible  blows  struck  at  it  by  the  Christian 
empire  "  (Marcus  AureHus,  p.  332,  London,  n.d.). 
(2)  The  causes  for  this  able  rivalry  furnish  the  sec- 
ond reason.    The  diffusion  of  Mithraism  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  was  from  the  same 
direction,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  its  propa- 
ganda, popular  rather  than  philosophic,  was  cax^ 
ried  to  the  same  class  of  people.    In  theory,  ritual, 
and  practise  Mithraism  parodied   or   duplicated, 
after  a  fashion,  the  central  ideas  of  ChriBtianity. 
The  birth  of  Mithra  and  of  Christ  were  celebrated 
on  the  same  day;  tradition  placed  the  birth  of  both 
in  a  cave;  both  regarded  Sunday  as  sacred;  in  both 
the  central  figure  was  a  mediator  (mesiUs)  who  was 
one  of  a  triad  or  trinity;  in  both  there  was  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  and  the  purifying 
power  of  blood  from  the  sacrifice  was,  though  in 
dififerent  ways,  a  prime  motive;    regeneration  or 
the  second  birth  was  a  fundamental  tenet  in  both; 
the  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  worshipers 
to  each  other  was  the  same — ^they  were  all  brothers; 
both  hod  sacraments,  in  which  baptism  and  a  com- 


munion meal  of  bread  and  the  cup  were  included; 
both  had  mysteries  from  which  the  lower  orders  of 
initiates  were  excluded;  ascetic  ideals  were  conn 
mon  to  both;  the  ideas  of  man,  the  soul  and  its 
inunortality,  heaven  and  hell,  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  judgment  after  death,  the  final  conflagrsr 
tion  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  consimied,  the  final 
conquest  of  evil,  were  quite  similar.  Of  course  the 
rationale  behind  these  conceptions  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  were  carried  out  were  very  different, 
but  the  general  effect  is  almost  startling.  The 
Church  Fathers  were  themselves  astounded  at  the 
resemblances,  and  could  explain  them  only  by  the 
theory  which  has  so  often  been  applied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  contact  of  Christianity  in  its  nussions 
to  the  pagan  world — ^the  observances  of  Mithraism 
were  the  cunning  parodies  devised  by  Satan  to  dis- 
credit the  holy  things  of  God  and  to  seduce  the 
souls  of  men  from  the  true  faith  by  a  false  and  in- 
sidious imitation  of  it  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  xv.; 
De  prcBscriptione,  xl.;  Justin  Martyr,  /  Apol.  Ixvi.; 
Trypho,  Ixxviii.).  There  were,  however,  two  very 
important  differences  between  the  two  faiths: 
Christianity  had  as  its  nucleating  point  a  historic 
personage;  Mithra  came  out  of  a  distant  past  with 
all  its  accretion  of  m3rth  and  fancy.  In  the  second 
place,  Mithraism,  like  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism, 
was  syncretistic,  was  tolerant  of  the  practises  of 
other  cults.  Where  it  could  not  supplant,  it  as- 
similated or  adopted.  As  Renan  says,  once  more 
(ut  sup.) :  "  Mithra  lent  himself  to  all  the  confu- 
sions, with  Attis,  with  Adonis,  with  Salazius,  with 
Men,  who  had  already  been  in  possession  for  a  long 
time  back,  to  make  the  tears  of  women  flow." 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  intolerant;  its 
teachers  were  confident  that  they  alone  had  the 
whole  and  only  truth,  that  all  else  was  error  with 
which  there  could  be  no  compromise.  It  would 
brook  no  rival;  Mithraism,  like  all  else  pagan,  was 
ruthlessly  and  completely  crushed  when  the  em- 
pire became  Christian. 

Mithra  was  originally  an  Indo-Iranian  deity.    In 
the  Vedas  he  appears  as  one  of  the  Adityas,  a  light- 
deity  commonly  invoked  with  Varuna,  but  later 
giving  way  to  Savitar.     He  was  a  guardian  of  truth, 
fidelity,  and  justice.    In  Zoroastrianism  Mithra  was 
very  important.    He  was  one  of  the 
2,  Mithra  Yazatas  or  lofty  genii  of  the  religion, 
as  an  Indo-  second  in  age  and  honor  only  to  Ahura 
Iranian     Mazda  the  Supreme,  and  is  often  put 
Deity.      on  an  equality  with  him.    How  prom- 
inent his  part  was  in  Mazdaism  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Avesta  the  sec- 
ond longest  of  the  Yasts,  the  Mihir  Yast,  is  in  his 
praise,  and  to  him.  the  Mihir  Nyayis  is  dedicated 
{SBE,  xxiii.  119-158,  353-355).    Here,  too,  he  is  a 
light-god,  while  his  attributes  appear  in  the  Avesta 
as  follows  (a  single  passage  only  for  each  attribute 
is  cited).    He  is  lord  of  the  country  side  (Fargard, 
i.  1)  and  of  wide  pastures  (Sirozah,  i.  7),  having 
100  ears  and  10,000  eyes  {Sirozah,  i.  16);   his  club 
strikes  the  demons  {Khorshad  Yasl,  5);    he  makes 
the  world  grow  {Farvardin  Yast,  18);  has  piercing 
rays  {Afrin  Paighambar  Zartust,  6),  possesses  full 
knowledge,  is  strong,  sleepless,  was  made  by  Ahura 
the  most  glorioiis  of  all  gods,  "  Mithra  and  Ahura, 
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the  two  great  gods  "  {Khanhed  NyayU,  0-7).  In  his 
own  (Mihir)  Yast  Mithra  appears  as  god  of  the 
heavenly  light,  who  sees  all  and  therefore  knows 
the  truth,  of  which  he  is  therefore  a  witness  and  the 
preserver  of  oaths  and  of  good  faith,  chastising  liars 
and  those  who  break  promises,  destroying  their 
homes  and  smiting  them  in  battle,  but  protecting 
those  who  keep  faith.  Ahura  Mazda  created  Mithra 
as  worthy  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  as  himself  (§1); 
to  him  the  chiefs  sacrifice  as  they  go  to  battle  (§8); 
he  precedes  the  sun  over  the  hills  (§13);  is  the  in- 
vincible director  of  the  fortunes  of  battle  (SS  35-43). 
He  is  the  warrior  and  chief  helper  of  Ahura  in  his 
contest  with  Ahriman,  the  giver  to  men  of  gifts 
both  material  and  spiritual.  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  the  exalted  position  thus  con- 
ceded in  the  documents  of  the  religion  as  thus  cited 
and  in  the  worship  accorded  him  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Persia  (see  below),  there  appears  an 
effort  to  reduce  him  in  rank  in  that  he  was  not 
given  a  place  with  the  six  Amshaspands  who  are 
closely  associated  with  Ahura  as  the  seven  great 
spirits,  but  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  Yazata 
or  genius.  Significant  for  the  future  is  his  associsr 
tion  with  Sraosha  ("  Obedience ")  and  Rashnu 
(''  Justice ")  in  the  protection  of  the  soul  from 
demons,  from  which  develops  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption in  the  later  mysteries.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  rites  of  these  mysteries  find  their 
beginning  in  the  Zoroastrian  literature;  baptism 
goes  back  to  the  purificatory  aspersion  of  the  Avesta; 
while  the  trials  of  the  mysteries  are  implicit  in  the 
flagellations;  and  both  of  these  were  preliminary 
to  the  sacrifice  {Mikir  Ya^,  |  122).  While  the 
theoretical  and  documentary  position  of  Mithra 
in  Persia  was  as  here  described,  he  was  if  anything 
more  prominent  in  the  cult.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Persian  monarchs,  consequently  also  with  the 
nobility,  and  was  regarded  as  the  especial  protec- 
tor of  this  order.  This  continued  after  the  spread 
of  the  cult  into  the  West,  the  royal  favor  being 
shown  later  by  the  frequency  with  which  his  name 
enters  as  an  element  into  royal  names  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  Roman  emperors  see  reason  to  regard  him^  as 
their  protector.  The  Acluemenidfle  worshiped  him 
as  maldng  the  great  triad  with  Ahura  and  Anahita. 
His  great  festival  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (possibly  the  entire  seventh  month  was  sacred 
to  him)  was  of  especial  moment  in  the  royal  calen- 
dar. Sacrifices  were  offered  in  his  worship,  con- 
sisting of  cattle,  great  and  small,  and  birds,  and 
the  preliminary  to  sacrifice  consisted  of  ablutions 
and  flagellations.  As  a  consequence  of  the  royal 
favor,  the  worship  of  Mithra  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  Moreover,  Mithra  was  notably  a  deity 
with  masculine  characteristics;  he  appealed  to  the 
soldierly  and  the  virile.  It  is  haitlly  a  wonder 
then  that  in  its  diffusion  the  Mithraic  cult  took  on 
the  character  of  an  independent  religion,  and  was 
promulgated  no  more  as  an  element  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  the  intolerance  of  which  unfitted  it  for  a  pro- 
paganda in  contest  with  other  religions  as  haughty 
as  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  Mithraism 
as  an  independent  religion  was  the  carrying  of  the 
cult  to  Babylon,  the  winter  capital  of  the  empire. 


It  there  encountered  the  philosophical  theologizing 
of  the  Babylonian  priests,  who  identified  Mithra 
with  Shamash  (see  Babylonia,  VII., 
3.  Devebp-  2,  }  4)',  and  welded  to  Mithra's  story 
mentand   the  m3rtholQgy   in   which   Babylonia 
Diffusion  of  was  so  rich.    In  addition  to  this  there 
Mithraisnu  was  ingrafted  the  mythology  of  the 
zodiac  and  shreds  of  Babylonian  a»- 
trolatiy,  and  this  all  came  to  have  a  large  part  in 
the  symbolism  of  Mithraism.     Into  Armenia  the 
faith  was  carried,  and  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  where, 
after  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Mithra 
became  the  favorite  deity.    It  was  probably  at  this 
period,  250-100  B.C.,  that  the  Mithraic  system  of 
ritual  and  doctrine  took  the  form  which  it  after- 
ward retained.     Here  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  mysteries,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties, 
among  which  the  most  notable  w^re  those  of  Cyb- 
ele.    Cumont  attributes   the  development  of  the 
mysteries  to  the  habit  in  Persia  of  transmitting 
from  father  to  son  the  essentials  and  secrets  of  rit- 
ual.    But  if  this  be  the  origin,  there  is  left  unac- 
counted for  the  markedly  sodalistic  or  fraternity 
character  of  the  Mithraic  communities.    The  wor- 
shipers in  each  mithrsum  were  a  small  body,  limited 
in  membership,  and  the  ensemble  was  much  like 
that  of  a  modem  lodge.     When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  300  b.c.-IOO  a.d.  was  the  one  marked 
by  a  renascence  of  that  curious  feature  of  savage 
life,  the  mysteries,  and  that  Asia  Minor  was  the 
source  from  which  the  movement  in  the  Roman 
and  Greek  world  emanated,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  new  cult  took  this  form  under  the  influ- 
ences then  and  there  so  active,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  then  fluent  mass  of  Mithraic  belief  and  practise 
took  permanent  form.    The  spirit  of  identification 
which  had  helped  so  in  Babylon  was  employed  in 
the  new  home.    Mithra  and  Helios  were  identified, 
while  Anahita,  the  Persian  companion  of  Mithra, 
to  whom  the  bull  was  sacred,  was  regarded  as  Arte- 
mis Tauropolos.    These  facile  accommodations  con- 
ciliated the  populace,  the  element  of  secrecy  and 
the  grades  or  orders  of  the  initiates  added  to  the 
charm,  while  the  belief  that  in  the  mysteries  access 
was  granted  to  the  fabled  wisdom  of  the  East  was 
one  more  element  in  favor  of  the  religion.    But  the 
great  triumphs  of  Mithraism  were  not  won  east  of 
the  .£gean,   even  Greece  was  wholly  inhospitable; 
it  was  in  the  Roman  world  where  success  was  to  be 
gained.    The  story  of  the  transition  thither  is  al- 
most that  of  romance.    Among  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Cilicians  were  possibly  the  most  devoted 
Mithraists.     In  their  ambition  they  presumed  to 
dispute  with  the  Romans  the  control  of  the  seas, 
and  this  brought  upon  them  the  force  of  Roman 
arms  and  the  consequent  conquest  by  the  Romans 
of  the  "  Cilician  pirates."    Among  the  inunediate 
results  of  this  was  the  initiation  of  Roman  soldiers 
into  the  mysteries — ^it  must  not  be  foigotten  that 
the  cult  of  Mithra  appealed  especially  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  one  of  the  ranks  in  the  mysteries  was  that  of 
miles  or  "  soldier.''    To  this  was  due  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mysteries  into  the  army,  and  the  army 
was  the  principal  of  three  methods  by  which  Mith- 
raism passed  into  the  Roman  world.     The  succes- 
sive wars  of  the  Romans  in  the  Eaat  brought  the 
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Roman  soldiers  into  ever  renewed  touch  with  this 
cult,  and  the  first  Christian  century  was  the  period 
of  the  enei^tic  propaganda,  though  as  early  as 
70  B.C.  Mithraism  was  known  to  the  Roman  world. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  in  accounting  for  the 
spread  of  the  religion,  that  orientals  formed  very 
largely  the  personnel  of  the  Roman  army;  and  as 
these  forces  were  drafted  to  distant  posts  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  even  as  far  west  as  Scotland,  the  ar- 
dent faith  of  the  initiates  in  the  ranks  and  among 
the  officers  made  each  post  the  center  of  a  new  pro- 
paganda. The  Roman  roads  and  waterways  were 
dotted  with  Mithraic  sanctuaries,  a  fact  attested 
by  inscriptions  and  votive  offerings  Soli  invido 
Mithra,  **  to  the  sun,  invincible  Mithra,"  bearing 
the  names  of  officers  and  soldiers.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  where  they  would  be  expected — on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  along  the  frontier.  But  the 
existence  of  mithrsBums  in  the  great  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  trade,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  point  to  a  different  agency  for  the  propa- 
ganda; to  these  places  the  Syrian  merchants  brought 
their  wares  and  their  religion.  Also  in  the  rural 
districts  the  cult  of  Mithra  flourished,  and  this 
points  to  a  third  agency.  Rome  in  its  wars  cap- 
tured slaves  by  the  thousands,  who  were  diBtributed 
to  the  hamlets  and  the  mines.  So  thus  post  and 
city  and  village  and  moimtain  valley  hymned  their 
praises  to  Mithra.  Moreover,  the  votaries  entered 
the  civil  service  of  Rome,  and  in  their  transfers  car- 
ried their  faith  with  them  and  as  devoted  mis- 
sionaries established  new  centers.  In  the  first 
Christian  century  there  were  at  Rome  associations 
of  the  followers  of  Mithra,  probably  organized  as 
burial  associations,  in  accordance  with  a  common 
device  of  that  period  employed  to  acquire  a  legal 
status.  The  growth  and  importance  of  the  cult  in 
the  second  century  are  marked  by  the  literary  no- 
tices; Celsus  opposed  it  to  Christianity,  Lucian 
made  it  the  object  of  his  wit.  Nero  desired  to  be 
initiated;  Commodus  (180-192)  was  received  into 
the  brotherhood;  in  the  third  century  the  emperors 
had  a  Mithraic  chaplain;  Aurelian  (270-275)  made 
the  cult  official;  Diocletian,  with  Galerius  and  Li- 
cinius,  in  307  dedicated  a  temple  to  Mithra;  and 
Julian  was  a  devotee.  Indeed,  the  un-Roman  cult 
of  the  worship  of  the  emperors  is  a  direct  refiection 
of  the  oriental  cults  in  which  the  sun  was  the  at- 
tendant and  patron  of  the  ruler. 

The  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air — 
the  first  and  third  typified  by  the  lion  and  the  ser- 
pent— were  deified  and  worshiped.  So,  too,  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets  were  objects  of  regard. 
Babylonian  influence  wove  into  Mithraism  its  the- 
ories of  the  control  by  each  of  the  planets  of  one 

day  in  the  week,  and  with  each  a  metal 

4.  Mythol-  was  associated,  while  the  signs  of  the 

ogy  and     zodiac,  which  take  creation  under  their 

Theology,   influence^  marked  the  devotions  of  the 

months  in  their  turn.  In  the  back- 
ground as  the  primal  cause  which  created  and  gov- 
erned all  things  was  Kronos,  Unending  Time,  figured  * 
as  a  lion-headed  human  figure  with  four  wings,  sex- 
less and  passionless,  his  legs  and  body  in  the  em- 
brace (sometimes  sixfold)  of  a  serpent  (representing 
the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic),  the  head  of 


which  rested  on  his  head.  The  figure  carried  a  key, 
a  scepter,  and  a  torch,  while  the  insignia  of  other 
deities  (the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  the  hammer  and 
tongs  of  Hephtestus,  the  cock  and  cone  of  .£scular 
pius)  were  arranged  about  it  to  indicate  that  Kro- 
nos embodied  the  qualities  of  all  the  gods.  He  was 
fate,  destiny,  supreme  cause,  the  ultimate  creator. 
The  dualism  inherent  in  the  parent  religion  con- 
tinued its  theoretic  influence,  leading  to  constant 
need  for  interposition  by  the  savior,  the  part  a»- 
sumed  by  Mithra,  who  was  called  mesiUa,  "  media- 
tor," first  because  he  inhabited  the  air,  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  on  account  of  which  the 
sixteenth  of  each  month  was  sacred  to  him;  and, 
second,  because  he  was  middleman  between  the  in- 
effable, unknowable,  and  imapproachable  god  and 
the  race  of  men.  In  many  of  the  monimients  of 
Mithraism  appear  two  torch-bearers,  interpreted 
as  the  double  incarnation  of  Mithra,  with  himself 
forming  a  triad  or  triple  Mithra.  One  of  these, 
with  torch  erect,  symbolized  the  growing  sim  and 
life;  Mithra  himself,  in  the  center,  was  the  sun  at 
noon  and  the  vigor  of  life;  the  other  torch-bearer, 
with  torch  inverted,  was  the  declining  sun  and 
death.  Mithra  himself  is  pictured  in  the  m3rthol- 
ogy  as  bom  of  the  rock,  and  the  sculptived  repre- 
sentation of  this  event,  common  in  the  mithrsmns, 
showed  him  issuing  from  the  living  rock  with  knife 
and  torch  in  his  hands.  It  was  then  his  task  to 
demonstrate  his  invincible  strength,  and  his  first 
trial  was  against  the  sun,  whom  he  vanquished, 
then  crowned  with  the  rayed  crown  and  niade  his 
faithful  ally.  His  next  labor  was  with  the  bull, 
and  this  became  the  central  point  in  the  Mithraic 
myth,  the  portrayal  of  which  furnished  the  set  piece 
in  Mithraic  art  which  corresponds  to  the  cross  or 
the  crucifix  in  Cliristian  art.  The  bull  was  the  first 
creature  made  by  Ormuzd.  It  was  caught  and 
mastered  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  dragged  by 
Mithra  to  his  cave,  whence  it  escaped.  But  Mithra 
was  commanded  to  pursue  and  sacrifice  it,  which 
the  pitying  god  reluctantly  did;  then  from  its  body 
sprang  all  useful  herbs,  from  its  spinal  marrow 
wheat,  from  its  blood  the  grape  which  furnished 
the  wine  used  in  the  mysteries,  and  from  the  sem- 
inal fluid  all  useful  animals,  while  its  soul  became 
Silvanus,  guardian  of  herds,  also  a  great  figure  in 
the  mysteries.  Thus  the  death  of  the  bull  was  the 
birth  of  life,  and  for  this  reason  took  its  high  place 
in  the  ceremonial  and  art  of  the  Mithraic  cultus. 
Meanwhile  the  first  pair  had  been  created  and  were 
put  under  the  protection  of  Mithra.  This  was  nec- 
essary because  Ahriman  was  assailing  humanity; 
drought,  flood,  conflagration,  pestilence,  and  other 
dangers  were  met  and  conquered  by  Mithra,  and 
then  his  labors  were  ended,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  last  supper,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  heaven,  whence  he  still  protects  his  wor- 
shipers. 

But  the  battle  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
continues,  so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned.  Life 
is  a  warfare,  and  to  win,  the  faithful  must  ever  obey 
the  commands  of  Ormuzd.  What  the  explicit  com- 
mands were  is  not  known,  but  that  the  Persian 
ethics  persisted  is  clear.  Purity  was  the  end  set  be- 
fore man,  sensuality  was  to  be  avoided;  lustrations 
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and  sblutioDB  were  therefore  frequent.    Philoeophie 
speculation  was  at  a  minimum,  practical  effort  at  a 

premium.  In  this  contest  Mithra  ever 
5.  Anfluo-  helps  the  devout,  ever  conquers  the 
pology,  Bs-  powers  of  darkness,  and  on  this  ac- 
chatology.  count  he  bears  the  Persian  epithet  no" 

bane,  Gk.  anxkHos,  Lat.  invichu,  "  vic- 
torious." The  psychology  of  man  is  as  follows:  An 
infinite  multitude  of  eoxia  preexisted  in  the  ethe- 
real heavens,  and  these  descend  to  inhabit  the 
bodies  of  men.  As  they  descend,  they  pass  through 
the  realms  governed  by  the  planets  and  receive  from 
them  certain  qualities,  the  proportion  of  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  man.  Thus  from 
Saturn  was  received  the  determining  dispositions, 
from  Jupiter  ambition,  from  Venus  sensual  appe- 
tite, from  Mercury  other  desires,  from  Idars  com- 
bativeness,  from  the  moon  vital  energy,  and  from 
the  sun  intellectual  powers.  At  death  judgment 
by  Mithra  decided  the  soul's  fate.  If  it  was  to  re- 
turn to  heaven,  it  was  enabled  by  the  savior  Mithra 
to  satisfy  the  guardian  of  the  gate  to  each  sphere, 
where  it  gave  up  the  qualities  received  on  its 
descent,  and  so  passed  to  the  eighth  sphere  to  enjoy 
life  with  Mithnu  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  was  a  later 
addition  to  the  eschatology.  The  final  consum- 
mation will  be  the  destruction  of  the  world,  a  won- 
derful bull  like  the  pristine  bull  will  appear,  Mithra 
will  descend,  waken  all  men  to  life,  separate  the 
good  and  the  bad,  will  sacrifice  the  bull  and  give 
the  fat  mixed  with  wine  to  the  good  and  thus  im- 
mortalize them,  while  a  fire  will  consiune  the  wicked, 
including  Ahriman  and  his  demons. 

That  the  doctrine  always  remained  pure  is  of 
course  unlikely.  The  syncretism  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated,  and  it  is  not  imlikely  that  each 
district  had  its  own  coloring — in  Rome  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  were  spoken  of  in  the  religion, 
while  in  Celtic  regions  Celtic  deities  appear  in  the 
Mithraic  crypts.  But  while  syncretism  existed, 
Persian  conceptions  were  the  guiding  principles. 

The  Mithraic  lltuigy  is  probably  wholly  lost,  the 
Mithraic  RUuaL  (London,  1907)  issued  by  G.  R.  S. 
Mead  being  almost  certainly  Gnostic  and  not  Mith- 
raic. Indications  are  clear  that  at  least  part  of  the 
ritual  was  in  Persian.    There  were  seven  degrees  of 

initiation,  in  which  the  mystic  assumed 

6.  The      the  names  successively  of  raven,  grif- 

Mysteriei.   fin,  soldier,  lion,  Persian,  courier  of  the 

sun,  and  father;  on  certain  occasions 
a  garb  suggesting  the  name  was  put  on  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  bird  or  animal  were  simulated,  in  this 
way  recalling  the  mimetic  action  common  in  the 
other  mysteries  of  the  period.  The  original  num- 
ber of  d^rees  was  probably  only  two — ^raven  and 
lion,  the  subsequent  increase  being  due  to  develop- 
ment in  doctrine,  perhaps  to  a  desire  to  increase 
the  awe  and  mystery,  and  also  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven.  The  first  three  degrees  were 
preparatory  only,  and  did  not  admit  to  the  myster- 
ies proper.  The  real  initiation  was  called  scusra- 
mentum,  possibly  from  the  oath  not  to  divulge  the 
doctrine  and  rites  of  which  the  initiate  gained  knowl- 
edge. The  various  steps  were  accompanied  by  ab- 
lutions and  aspersions,  signifying  the  purging  away 


of  sins.  It  would  seem  that  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  soldier,  the  candidate  was  branded  with  a  hot 
iron.  In  the  grade  of  lion,  typical  of  fire,  water, 
the  enemy  of  fire,  was  not  used,  and  purification 
was  with  honey.  Those  who  had  passed  the  grade 
of  lion  were  called  participants,  because  to  them 
was  administered  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  water 
or  wine  commemorative  of  Mithra's  banquet  after 
he  had  finished  his  labors.  Participation  in  this 
was  supposed  to  impart  inmiortality.  Before  par- 
taking, the  initiate  underwent  severe  trials,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  endured  prolonged  fasting,  iad 
had  part  in  dramatic  representations  which  ap- 
proached the  terrible.  Above  these  seven  grades 
was  a  priesthood  (aacerdoa,  antiiies)  which  had 
charge  of  the  ritual,  conducted  the  threefold  daily 
worship  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening  (toward 
the  east,  south,  and  west  respectively),  also  the  wor- 
ship of  the  planet  which  governed  each  day,  and 
replenished  the  ever-burning  sacred  fire.  The  six- 
teenth day  of  each  month  was  a  Mithraic  festival, 
and  Dec.  25  was  probably  a  great  feast.  Initia- 
tions were  probably  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
sodalities  were  twofold,  spiritual  brotherhoods  and 
legal  associations.  In  the  latter  capacity  they 
elected  officiab  not  spiritual  in  function,  who  con- 
ducted the  secular  and  property  affairs.  The  ex- 
penses were  met  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  conduct  of  modem  church  life  was  anticipated 
in  practically  every  respect  in  these  directions.  The 
progress  of  a  mithraeum  and  its  community  from 
indigence  to  affluence  is  sometimes  clearly  marked 
in  the  change  from  a  rude  chapel  to  a  costly  tem- 
ple. The  communities  of  each  temple  must  have 
been  small,  possibly  not  lai^gely  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred. Thus  the  conception  of  brotherhood  was 
fostered,  as  also  an  intensity  of  loyalty  which  well 
accoimts  for  the  tenacity  of  the  cult.  Ck>ndition8 
inside,  where  all  met  on  the  ground  of  equality, 
furnished  a  strong  contrast  with  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  empire,  where  extremes  so  great  were 
furnished  between  the  masses  and  the  classes.  Yet 
women  were  not  admitted;  (Ximont  affirms  that 
not  a  single  inscription  occurs  out  of  the  hundreds 
known  which  implies  a  female  initiate  or  even  one 
who  made  a  gift.  This  deficiency  may  have  been 
supplied  by  the  quasi  alliance  with  the  cult  of  the 
Mater  Magna,  who  in  the  West  took  the  place  of 
Anahita  in  the  East;  and  under  still  other  influences 
there  was  introduced  the  blood  bath  in  which  a 
bull  was  slain  over  a  lattice  and  the  blood  was  al- 
lowed to  flow  upon  a  person  beneath.  This  was 
connected  with  the  Mazdian  belief,  and  was  thought 
to  effect  the  renewal  of  life  to  the  soul. 

The  Mithraism  of  the  barbaric  world  no  doubt 
celebrated  its  mysteries  in  caves,  and  this  memory 
was  preserved  in  the  fact  that  the  mithneum  con- 
tinued to  be  an  underground  structure,  in  a  crypt 
so  fitted  up  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  illuminatioa 
throwing  into  strong  relief  the  cultic 
7.  Art  and  objects.     The  central   representation 
Architec-    was  the   tauroctonous  Mithra.     The 
tore.       toroh-bearers    might   guard    the   ap- 
proach, the  lion  of  Mithra  was  there, 
two  altars,  the  lion-headed  EIronos,  the  Eodiacal 
signs,  the  symbols  of  the  different  grades — all  these 
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were  the  adomznents  of  the  mithneum,  while  the 
illumination  was  probably  so  arranged  as  to  im- 
press the  neophyte  during  the  initiation.  Along 
the  sides,  at  least  in  some  cases,  were  the  benches 
at  which  the  assistants  knelt  and  prayed.  In  gen- 
eral, there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  as  great  differ- 
ences existed  between  the  Mithraic  temples  as  be- 
tween Christian  churches,  due  to  the  resources,  taste, 
and  ambition  of  the  communities  which  they  served. 
The  art  of  Mithraism  is  original  neither  in  mo^f  nor 
execution.  The  central  figure  of  the  tauroctonous 
Mithra  goes  back  to  a  group  by  a  sculptor  of  the 
school  of  Feigamon  made  in  imitation  of  the  sao- 
rifidng  Victory  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike,  while 
the  dying  Alexander  ftimished  the  type  of  the  Mithra 
of  this  group.  In  general,  the  figures  used  in  the 
West  were  derived  from  the  current  types  of  Greco- 
Roman  art;  Kronoe,  however,  in  the  main  kept  his 
Asiatic  form,  the  ugly  leontooephalous  figure  en- 
twined with  the  serpent,  though  at  least  one  exam- 
ple exists  where  the  head  and  face  are  rendered 
human  with  a  cold  calm  countenance,  while  the 
lion's  head  is  placed  as  a  sort  of  medallion  on  the 
breast.  In  most  cases  the  objects  have  little  artis- 
tic value;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Mithraic 
objects  known  are  either  votive  offerings — crude 
and  formless — or  such  as  were  made  to  serve  in 
the  hiunble  homes  of  the  devotees  in  the  same  way 
as  crucifixes  now  serve  to  fix  at  home  the  attention 
of  devout  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  Pluygian  cap 
and  robes  bear  witness  still  to  the  eastern  origin 
and  Asiatic  content  of  the  teaching.  Cumont  claims 
that  Mithraic  art  influenced  strongly  Christian  art, 
that  Mithra  shooting  at  the  rock  became  Moses 
smiting  the  rock;  the  sun  raising  Mithra  from  the 
ocean  became  the  ascension  of  Elijah  in  the  chariot 
of  fire;  the  tauroctonous  Mithra  became  Samson 
rending  the  lion;  while  the  figures  of  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  sun,  moon,  planets,  the  zodiacal  signs,  the 
winds,  the  seasons,  and  the  like,  found  on  Christian 
sarcophagi  and  in  mosaics  and  miniatures  are  claimed 
by  Cumont  as  adaptations  of  Mithraic  models. 

The  decay  of  MithraiBm  was  begun  by  the  attack 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  Roman  empire,  and  nat- 
urally fell  first  where  Mithraism  was  strongest,  on 
the  outposts.  Diocletian  favored  the  religion  be- 
cause it  opposed  Christianity.  Under  Constantine 
imperial  favor  was  withdrawn,  and 
8.  The  Christianity  demanded  the  repression 
Decay,  of  the  cult.  A  Roman  panegyric  of 
the  year  362  says  that  under  Constan- 
tius  no  one  dared  to  look  at  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  and  that  farmers  and  sailors  were  afraid  to 
observe  the  stars,  and  this  very  vividly  suggests 
not  only  active  persecution  of  the  Mithraic  relig- 
ion, but  also  implies  that  those  objects  were  re- 
garded with  worship  in  the  way  which  the  cultic 
objects  suggests.  Julian's  short  reign  was  a  time 
of  favor  to  this  cult,  for  that  prince  regarded  him- 
self as  under  the  favor  of  Mithra  and  introduced 
the  practise  of  the  worship  at  Constantinople. 
When  George,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  slain 
by  a  mob  roused  to  fury  by  his  attempt  to  build 
a  church  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  mithraeum,  the  em- 
peror addressed  a  comparatively  mild  remonstrance 
to  the  city.    After  Julian's  death,  the  attack  of 


Christianity  Was  definite  and  furious.  But  the  ( 
test  was  no  local  nor  easy  matter.  Mithraism  had 
its  temples  from  India  to  Scotland,  its  devotees  in 
families  of  senatorial  rank,  among  the  merchants, 
in  the  ranks  of  laborers  and  slaves,  and  especially 
in  the  military  camps,  and  these  devotees  were  in- 
spired with  sincerity  in  worship,  and  were  gov- 
erned to  no  small  degree  by  a  real  nobility  of  teach« 
ing,  and  uplifted  by  the  hope  of  immortality  which 
was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Ihe  cult.  At  times  the 
persecution  was  bloody,  and  the  remains  prove  that 
the  priests  were  sometimes  slain  and  their  corpses 
were  buried  in  the  mithraeums  in  order  to  desecrate 
the  site.  A  feeble  period  of  revival  took  place  under 
Eugenius,  but  Theodosius  ended  the  prospects  of 
the  cult.  Gbo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bxblioorapht:  The  one  book  on  the  subject,  gathering  up 
what  little  ia  known  both  from  patristic  and  classical  authota 
and  from  art  objects  and  excavations,  is  F.  Cumont,  Texfes 
«<  momumtniM  /Iguria  reUUifa  aux  mysl^ret  de  Miihra,  Brus- 
sels, 2  vols.,  1806-M.  The  conclusions  and  part  of  the 
discussion  are  available  for  readera  of  English  in  the  Open 
Court,  xvi  (1902),  passim,  cf.  xvii  (1003),  and  in  F.  Cu- 
mont, The  Myeteriee  of  Mithra,  Chicago,  1003.  Consult 
further:  E.  Renan,  Mar^AurHe,  pp.  571^-580,  Paris,  1882, 
Eng.  transl.,  p.  332,  London,  n.d.;  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lexi- 
kon  der  grieehiechen  und  rdmiachen  Mjflhologie,  ii.  3028 
sqq..  Leipsic,  1896;  8.  Dill,  Rotnan  Society  in  fhe  La$i 
Century  of  ike  Weetem  Empire,  London,  1808;  idem,  Ao- 
man  Society  from  Nero  to  Mareue  Aureliue,  ib.  1004; 
M.  Bossuet,  in  ArehivfUr  Religioneuneeenachaft,  iv  (1901), 
160  sqq.;  J.  von  Qrill,  Die  pereieche  Myaterienrdioion  im 
rOmieehen  Reiche  und  doe  Chrietentum,  Tabingen,  1903; 
J.  Q.  Fraser,  Adonie,  ilttit,  Oeiriet  pp.  195  sqq.,  LondoDt 
1906;  O.  R.  S.  Mead,  The  Myateriee  of  Mithra,  London, 
1907;  F.  Passauer,  Die  Saalburg  und  der  Mithraakuit, 
Frankfort,  1907.  Magasine  literature  of  some  importance 
is  indicated  in  Richardson,  BncydopcBdia,  p.  738. 

MITER.    See  Vsstmbnts  and   Insignia,   £o- 

CLBSIASTICAL. 

mXBD  MARSIAGES.    See  Mabbiaqb. 

MOAB. 

Geography  and  Topography  (}  1). 
CSties  (I  2). 

History  Prior  to  586  B.C.  (i  3). 
History  after  586  B.C.  (i  4). 
Products,  Culture,  and  Religion  (}  5). 
Relations  between  Moab  and  Israel  (i  6). 

Moab  is  the  nsme  of  a  people  dwelling  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  of  the  land  which  they  inhabited,  in 
Greek  times  called  Moabitis.  The  modem  Arabic 
name  of  the  land  north  of  Wadi  Mojib  is  el-Bel^a, 
of  the  part  south  of  that  wadi,  Kerak.  The  west- 
em  boundary  is  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
z.  Geogra-  eastern  la  the  desert;  on  the  south 
phy  and  Wadi  el-Qasa  separates  it  from  Edom. 
Topography.  The  northem  boundary  changed  with 
the  history  of  the  people,  but  the  Wadi 
Qesban  is  probably  the  extreme  northem  limit. 
Moab  is  a  high  plateau,  which  continues  eastward 
into  the  desert  with  little  change  of  altitude.  The 
western  boundary  is  an  abmpt  line  of  cliffs,  with  a 
somewhat  broad  shore  at  their  foot  in  the  south 
which  grows  narrower  toward  the  north  until  the 
cliffs  rise  directly  from  the  water.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Wadi  bani  Hammad  and  Wadi  Kerak  a 
tongue-shaped  sandy  peninsula  stretches  out  into 
the  Dead  Sea  and  bears  the  name  al-Liaan,  "  the 
Tongue."  The  geological  formation  of  the  r^on 
is  at  the  base  Nubian  sandstone,  covered  with 
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hard  limestone  on  which  rests  a  softer  limestone. 
In  various  places  there  are  outcroppings  of  basalt 
which  has  broken  through  the  limestone,  often  ao- 
oompanied  with  hot  springs.  The  altitude  of  the 
plain  is  2,fi00-3,800  feet.  The  region  presents 
evidences  of  having  been  the  seat  of  great  convul- 
sions which  have  made  deep  rents  in  its  surface. 
Especially  important  are  the  three  great  wadis, 
generally  beginning  in  slight  depressions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  land,  but  rapidly  sinking  into 
deep  but  narrow  chasms  debouching  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  are:  (1)  the  Wadi  Kerak  on 
the  south  (the  Zared  of  Num.  xxi.  12,  the  Zered 
of  Deut.  ii.  13),  called  the  Wadi  Ain  Franji  in  its 
upper  course.  (2)  The  Wadi  al-Mojib  (the  Amon 
of  the  Old  Testament),  formed  by  the  imion  of  sev- 
eral tributaries  (cf.  "  the  brooks  of  the  Amon," 
Num.  xxi.  14),  the  chief  of  which,  Rash  Mojib,  rises 
not  far  from  Kerak  and  in  its  northerly  course  be- 
comes the  Wadi  Lej jun,  later  imiting  with  the  Wadi 
al-Sultan,  Wadi  Bahia,  Wadi  Saida,  and  finally 
with  the  Wadi  Heidan.  The  third  great  valley  is 
Wadi  Zerka  Ma' in,  known  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
as  the  Eallirrhoe..  An  hour  from  its  mouth  is  the 
celebrated  hot  sulphur  spring  visited  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Besides  tl^  three  great  wadis,  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  issue  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
plain.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  region  forms 
a  rolling  plain  called  in  the  Hebrew  mMor  (Deut. 
ill.  10,  iv.  43).  Southwest  from  Hesban  rises  a 
range  of  hills,  the'  western  sides  of  which  form  the 
abrupt  drop  to  the  coast  beneath,  the  extreme  pro- 
jection being  Rash  Siyaja.  To  the  east  is  a  hill 
still  called  Neba,  and  the  Nebo  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 
should  be  sought  either  in  this  or  in  Rash  Siyaja, 
both  of  which  afford  an  extensive  view  to  the  west 
and  north.  Pisgah  (Niun.  xxi.  20),  a  name  in  use 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  seems  to  mean  a 
definite  region  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Moab. 
Peor  (Num.  xxiii.  28)  was  not  far  distant,  possibly 
the  present  al-Mushakkftr.  The  fortress  Machaerus 
is  recalled  by  the  hill  Bikaur,  the  "  mount  of  the 
valley  "  of  Josh.  xiii.  19.  Kerak  is  a  fortress  on  a 
mountain  lying  entirely  within  Wadi  Kerak.  The 
plateau  is  almost  treeless,  yet  the  soil  is  rich  and 
suitable  for  pasturage  or  agriculture,  especially  the 
region  south  of  Kerak,  and  many  springs  are  found. 
A  semi-tropical  vegetation  clothes  the  wadis  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  sheep  is  the  animal  most 
kept  by  the  present  as  by  the  early  inhabitants. 
Wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  and  rock  badger, 
on  the  steppe  the  gaselle  and  ostrich,  while  of  ro- 
dents the  rat  is  especially  abundant.  The  streams 
abound  in  fish.  The  range  of  temperature  is  great, 
the  simuner  heat  being  excessive  and  the  winter 
being  cold. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
mention  a  great  number  of  Moabitic  cities.  Many 
ruins  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  most  of  them  point 
to  Roman  occupation.  Beth-jeshimoth  (Esek.  xxv. 
9)  is  located  at  Suweme;    neither  Beth-peor  nor 

Sibma  (Isa.  xvi.  8)  have  been  identi- 
2.  Cities,    fied;   Elealeh  is  located  at  El-'al,  east 

of  upper  Wadi  Hesban;  to  the  south 
of  this  is  Heshbon  (Isa.  xv.  4),  which  still  retains 
its  name  Hesban;  if  Neba  is  the  Biblical  Nebo,  the 


city  of  that  name  must  be  sought  in  one  of  the 
numerous  masses  of  ruins  discovered  there;  south- 
east from  Neba  are  the  ruins  of  Madeba,  the  Medeba 
(q.v.)  of  Isa.  XV.  2,  where  ruins  of  several  churchee 
exist  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  362  was  found; 
southwest  of  this  the  name  Ma' in  recalls  the  Baal- 
meon  of  Esek.  xxv.  9,  and  of  the  Moabite  Stone. 
Between  Wadi  Zerka  Ma'in  and  Wadi  Wa'le  are  ruins 
on  Mt.  Attarus  which  mark  the  site  of  the  okl 
'Ataroth  of  the  Moabite  Stone;  Kureyat,  to  the 
south,  locates  the  Kiriathaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  5  (R.  V. 
margin) ;  to  the  west  is  a  tower  with  a  dstem  which 
marks  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Machairus,  near 
which  must  be  sought  Zereth-shahar  (Josh.  xilL 
19).  Between  Wadi  Wa'le  and  Wadi  al-Mojib  is 
Dhiban,  where  the  Moabite  Stone  was  found;  the 
excavation  of  this  site  is  very  desirable,  since  it  in- 
dicates the  Biblical  Dibon  (Jer.  xlviiL  18);  to  the 
north  aUumeil  is  provisionally  identified  with 
Beth-gamul  of  Jer.  xlviiL  23);  Ara'ir,  on  the  north 
side  of  Wadi  el-Mojib,  suggests  the  Aroer  of  Jer. 
xlviii.  19.  Along  the  main  road  from  the  Amon 
are  the  important  ruins  of  Rabbath  Moab,  named 
by  Eusebius.  Kir-hareseth  (Isa.  xvi.  7)  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  in  Kerak  (compare,  however, 
the  "  Kir  of  Moab  "  of  Isa.  xv.  1).  Eastward  from 
Rabba  there  are  many  ruins  dating  from  the  Ro- 
man period.  Southeast  from  the  Dead  Sea  is  to 
be  sought  Zoar  (Isa.  xv.  5).  Many  other  places  are 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  the  locations  of  which  are  not  yet  found. 

The  many  dolmens  and  cromlechs  point  back 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  land, 
but  no  certain  knowledge  exists  of  the  early  popu- 
lation. The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Emim 
as  early  inhabitants  (Qen.  xiv.  5)  whom  the  Moab- 
ites  superseded.  Gen.  xix.  30  sqq. 
3.  History  preserves  a  tradition  which  represents 
Prior  to  a  historical  fact,  namely,  the  cloee 
586  B.C.  relationship  of  both  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites to  the  Hebrews,  though  the 
history  of  the  wandering  in  the  desert  implies  that 
the  Moabites  were  alreeidy  settled  when  the  He- 
brews came  upon  them,  but  had  lost  the  territory 
north  of  the  Amon  to  the  Amorites,  who  had  es- 
tablished there  a  rich  kingdom.  The  Hebrews  were 
at  first  regarded  as  friends  by  the  Moabites,  but 
after  the  former  had  retained  the  district  con- 
quered from  the  Ammonites,  this  sentiment  changed. 
Of  the  settlement  of  Gadites  and  Reubenites  in  the 
region  two  accounts  exist,  not  entirely  concordant 
(Niun.  xxxii.  34-36;  Josh.  xiii.  15).  Various  ac- 
counts in  the  history  of  Israel,  such  as  the  episode 
of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.),  of  Jephtha  (Judges  xi.),  and 
of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47),  imply  vigorous  contests 
between  the  two  peoples,  though  the  details  are 
obscure.  David's  war  against  Moab  (II  Sam.  viii. 
2)  is  historical,  though  Moab  had  been  a  refuge  for 
his  family  in  bis  time  of  distress  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3-4). 
The  Book  of  Ruth  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
basis  for  historical  conclusions,  especially  since  the 
passage  in  Samuel  sajrs  nothing  of  relationship 
with  the  Moabites.  Moab  was  not  made  a  prov- 
ince of  David's  kingdom,  but  tribute  was  required. 
Moab's  subjection  to  Israel  ceased  either  under 
Solomon  or  under  his  successor  until  the  time  of 
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Dinri,  when  the  northern  kingdom  began  to  reeon- 
|uer  the  territory  north  of  the  Amon,  and  the  Moab- 
te  Stone  tells  of  the  progressive  success  of  Israel 
intil  the  time  of  Mesha,  who  recovered  his  terri- 
x>ry  with  considerable  losses  to  the  Hebrews  (cf. 
II  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  5).  The  story  is  told  in  II  Kings 
ii.  of  a  new  attempt  to  subject  Moab  made  by  Je- 
loram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  which 
vas  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Moab- 
tic  king's  eldest  son  upon  the  walls  of  the  strong- 
lold  into  which  the  Moabites  had  retreated,  this 
>ringing  about  the  retirement  of  the  allied  forces, 
;hough  the  exact  way  in  which  this  operated  is  not 
;old  (cf.  Moloch,  Mblbch,  }  7).  It  is  debated 
vhether  II  Chron.  xx.  details  an  independent  event 
>r  is  a  restatement  of  II  Kings  iii.  II  Kings  xiv.  25 
[cf .  Amos  vi.  14)  does  not  necessitate  the  renewal 
>f  Israel's  hegemony  over  Moab,  and  Amos  ii.  1 
mplies  the  independence  of  Moab.  During  the 
Assyrian  period  Moab  figures  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
icriptions,  sometimes  as  bringing  tribute  to  the 
Assyrians  (so  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.),  as 
x>ntributing  to  the  materials  being  gathered  for  the 
erection  of  Assyrian  palaces  (so  under  Esarhaddon), 
IS  joining  in  combinations  against  the  Assyrian 
power  (as  under  Saigon),  at  another  time  as  relying 
upon  Assyrian  help  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  no- 
[nadic  Arabs.  The  hostility  of  Moab  to  Judah  is 
stated  in  II  Kings  xxiv.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  2  involves  pro- 
jected common  action  by  Moab,  Ammon,  Phenicia, 
GUid  Judah  against  the  Babylonians;  Esek.  xxv.  8 
siiggests  national  hostility  against  Judah  on  the  part 
Df  Moab,  though  Jer.  xl.  11  involves  that  in  Moab 
fugitives  from  Judah  found  refuge. 

In  postexilic  times  little  is  hei^  of  the  Moabites. 
Among  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren did  not  speaJc  pure  Hebrew  Moabites  are  men- 
tioned (Neh.  xiii.  23;    cf.  Ezra  ix.  1-2),  though 
whether  Nehemiah's  foe  Sanballat  was  a  Moabite 
is  not  satisfactorily  made  out.    Quiet 
4.  History  possession  by  the  Moabites  of  their 
after       land  was  disturbed  by  the  Nabatiean 

586B.C.  migration  in  the  period  between  Ne- 
hemiah  and  the  Maccabean  rising.  By 
the  time  of  Josephus  the  occupation  by  the  Naba- 
teans  of  the  territory  of  Moab  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict across  the  Jord^  was  so  complete  that  he  re- 
garded Moabites  and  Gileadites  as  Arabs,  and  cities 
once  deemed  Moabitic  were  said  to  be  in  Arabia. 
A  Nabateean  kingdom  was  founded  with  capital  at 
Petra,  and  to  this  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  subject.  No  important  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  Dan.  xi.  41  or  Ps. 
bcxxiiL  6,  since  these  passages  employ  the  old  pro- 
phetic terminology.  John  Hyrcanus  appears  as 
the  friend  of  the  Nabatseans  and  as  the  foe  of  "  chil- 
dren of  Bsan  "  and  **  children  of  Jambri  "  (I  Mace, 
v.  4-5,  ix.  35  sqq.),  and  this  shows  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  old  national  forces  in  the  region.  Alex- 
ander Jamueus  fought  against  the  Nabataeans  and 
took  the  old  Moabitic  fortresses  of  Medeba,  Horo- 
naim,  I^laim  and  Soar,  also  Heshbon,  which  by 
this  time  was  a  Hellenistic  city.  Nabateean  kings 
contemporary  with  Alexander  were  Obodas  I.  and 
Rabilos  I.,  both  of  whom  fought  Antiochus  Dio- 
nysius  of  Antioch.    Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexander, 


promised  to  restore  to  the  Nabatsan  Aretas  I., 
the  cities  captured  by  Alexander,  but  Heshbon 
must  have  remained  Judaic,  since  it  belonged  to 
Herod  the  Great.  The  district  of  Moabitis,  with 
the  Amon  as  the  northern  boundary,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nabatseans  till  their  nile  was 
overthrown  in  106  a.d.,  when  it  became  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Arabia.  Later  it  belonged  to  Palo^ 
stina  tertia.  Under  Roman  rule  the  land  must 
have  become  quite  populous,  as  is  attested  by  the 
large  nimiber  of  Roman  ruins  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  roads.  Christianity  entered  later,  and 
among  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  churches.  The  first  assault  of  the  Moham- 
medans upon  the  region  was  repulsed,  but  soon 
after  Mohammed's  death  the  old  land  of  Moab  be-^ 
came  Mohammedan  territory.    See  Nabatjbanb. 

The  beginnings  of  Moabitic  national  life  were 
doubtless  not  unlike  those  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  Jordan.  The  people  came  in  from  the  desert 
and  settled  and  developed  in  general  along  lines 
like  the  Hebrews.  One  important  difference,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  latter  were  shielded 
-  $.  Prod-    from  the  inroads  of  Arabs,  to  which 

ucts,  Cttl-   the  Moabites  were  constantly  exposed. 

ture,  and   The  history  of  the  land  reflects  this 

Religion,  condition,  since  there  were  recurrent 
periods  when  it  sank  into  the  position 
of  the  resort  of  Bedouins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
native  productivity  of  the  soil  made  it  natural  to 
develop  a  settled  population  and  the  culture  which 
goes  with  it.  The  Moabite  Stone  and  II  Kings  iii. 
4  imply  rich  results  from  pasturage,  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  the  reports  of  Doughty  in  modem 
times;  II  Kings  iii.  25  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  involve 
also  abundant  returns  from  agricultimd  pursuits; 
similarly  Isa.  xvi.  8  implies  a  celebrated  wine  as 
one  of  the  products.  Though  small  in  extent,  the 
land  must  have  had  a  considerable  population. 
This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of 
cities  mentioned  as  Moabitic  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  existence  of  the  Moabitic  Stone  is  rich  in  im- 
plications respecting  the  cultural  development  of 
the  people.  The  art  of  writing  must  have  been  ad- 
vanced before  they  could  use  a  material  so  refractory 
as  basalt,  and  culture  sufficient  to  permit  the  read- 
ing of  it  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  people  is  also  a 
postulate.  Moabites  knew  well  how  to  build  for- 
tresses; commerce  was  cared  for,  and  provision 
made  for  water  supply.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
religion  both  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Moab- 
ite Stone.  The  chief  deity  of  the  land  was  Chem- 
osh  (q.v.),  and  the  Moabites  ascribed  to  his  anger 
with  his  people  their  subjection  to  the  Israelites. 
He  was  a  war  deity,  before  whose  altar  the  foes 
were  slain.  He  had  high  places  in  at  least  two 
cities,  and  Mesha's  language  in  the  Moabite  Stone 
involves  also  an  oracle  which  was  consulted.  The 
inscription  speaks  also  of  a  deity  who  must  have 
been  feminine  (the  form  corresponds  to  Ashtar  or 
Ishtar)  whose  character  must  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  Chemosh.  A  Baal-peor,  "  Lord  of  Peor," 
is  mentioned  (Num.  xxv.  1-5),  who  may  have  been 
identical  with  Chemosh  or  with  some  other  deity. 
The  name  of  Nebo  attached  to  a  mountain  in  Moab- 
itic territory  involves  also  the  cult  of  that  deity 
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in  this  r^on.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Moabitio 
religion  implies  that  it  did  not  rise  above  the  usual 
nature  religion  of  the  Semites,  but  the  inscription 
mentions  an  Israelitic  sanctuary  in  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  an  'Arel  (cf.  Ezek.  zliii.  15,  margin). 

The  Old  Testament  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  Moab,  but  it  deals 
also  with  the  attitude  of  Moab  in  universal  ethics. 
Amos  condemned  Moab  for  its  breaches  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  Isa.  xv.- 
xvi.,  XXV.  9-12;  Jer.  xlviii.;  Zeph. 
6.  Relatioos  ii.  8-9  speak  from  a  national  point  of 
between  view,  though  the  date  of  these  pieces 
Moab  and  is  not  entirely  settled.  That  the  atti- 
InaeL  tude  toward  the  Moabites  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  uniformly  hostile  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  David  had  a  Moabite  in  his 
train  (I  Chron.  xL  46).  The  background  of  Deut. 
xxiii.  4  is  intense  hostility  toward  the  Moabites, 
since  adminion  of  a  Moabite  to  the  congregation  is 
forbidden  to  the  tenth  generation  (cf.  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
while  the  Edomites  and  EJgyptians  of  the  third  gen- 
eration are  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  of  Ruth  is  one  of 
kindly  complaisance  toward  Moabites— a  book 
which  may  have  been  written  late.  The  general 
attitude  d  the  Chronicler  is  unfriendly  (II  Chron. 
XX.,  xxiv.  26).  Rabbi  Joshua  is  reported  as  pro- 
nouncing favorably  upon  the  admission  of  an  Am- 
monitic  proselyte  on  the  ground  that  the  Ammon- 
ites had  long  ceased  to  exist,  a  fact  which  applies 
equally  to  the  Moabites.  (F.  Buhl.) 
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MOABITB  STOHB,  THE:  A  slab  of  black  basalt 
containing  an  inscription  in  the  Moabitic  language 
by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who  is  probably  the  Mesha 
of  II  Kings  iii.  4.  It  was  discovered  at  Dhiban,  the 
ancient  Dibon  (Num.  xzi.  30),  by  F.  A.  Klein,  a 
German  missionary,  in  1868.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  discoverer  to  secure  it  for  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, and  at  the  same  time  by  C.  Qermont-Gan- 
neau,  then  of  the  French  consulate  in  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Louvre.  This  rivalry  of  interests  made  the 
Arabs  suppose  the  stone  to  be  of  very  great  value, 
while  the  interposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
led  them  to  fear  its  entire  loss.  They  therefore 
broke  it  into  fragments.     Fortunately  a  squeese 


had  been  obtained  by  Clermont-Ganneau  through 
a  friendly  Arab,  so  that  when  piecemeal  large  frag- 
ments were  recovered,  the  reconstruction  was  made 
possible  and  nearly  all  of  the  inscription  was  in  the 
possession  of  scholars,  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  re- 
constructed stone.  The  slab  is  forty-four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  thirteen  and  three-quarter  inches  thick, 
and  contains  thirty-four  lines  of  writing.  The  in- 
distinctness and  strangeness  of  form  of  some  of  the 
characters,  and  the  lacuns,  especially  in  the  last 
lines,  at  first  caused  differences  of  rendering  of  the 
inscription.  But  the  researches  of  Smend,  Sodn, 
dermontrGanneau,  Nordlander,  Holsinger,  and 
Lidsbarski  (see  below,  the  bibliography)  have  re- 
sulted in  practical  agreement  in  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  the  entire  text. 

The  stele  records  the  thanks  of  the  king  to  the 
Moabite  deity  Chemosh,  who  had  helped  him  against 
his  enemies,  so  that  he  had  extended  and  strength- 
ened his  kingdom.  In  return,  Mesha  had  built 
"  this  sanctuary,"  i.e.,  where  the  stone  was  erected. 
He  seised  the  occasion  to  tell  what  he  had  done  in 
peace  and  war  for  his  people.  Among  the  foes  of 
Moab  he  named  Omri  of  Israel,  and  referred  to 
Omri's  son  and  successor,  his  own  contemporary, 
Omri  having  oppressed  Moab  because  Chemosh 
was  angry,  and  his  son  having  vainly  desired  to  do 
so.  Mesha  recovered  Medet^,  for  forty  years  in 
IsraePs  possession,  took  Ataroth  where  the  Gadltes 
had  dwelt  and  destroyed  the  population  as  a  "  spec- 
tacle "  for  Chemosh  and  Moab,  and  settled  other 
people  there,  while  the  altar-hearth  (7)  he  placed 
in  the  sanctuary  in  Kerioth.  He  also  took  Nebo 
from  Israel,  destroying  all  its  population  and  re- 
moving the  Yahweh  altar  to  Chemosh's  sanctuary. 
He  captured  Jahaz  and  Horonajrin  and  added  them 
to  his  realm.  He  restored  and  fortified  a  number 
of  cities,  especially  the  chief  city  Dibon,  and  took 
thought  for  the  water  supply. 

The  stone  affords  a  glance  at  the  politioal  and 
religious  conditions  in  Moab  and  shows  the  na- 
tional expansion  under  this  vigorous  king.  Tlie 
chief  interest  is  in  the  relations  between  Moab  and 
Israel,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  inscription 
and  the  Old  Testament  into  harmony.  Of  Omri's 
conquest  of  Moab  the  Bible  says  nothing  (cf .  I  Kings 
xvi.  27),  though  II  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  4-5  records  a  re- 
bellion of  Mesha  after  Ahab's  death,  in  consequence 
of  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  ol 
Judah  undertook  a  campaign  which  succeeded  until 
the  besieged  Moabite  king  offered  up  his  eldest  son, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  allies  abandoned  the 
war  (II  Kings  iii.).  The  silence  of  the  inscription 
as  to  this  episode  and  the  reference  to  Omri's  son 
make  it  probable  that  Mesha's  rebellion  and  the 
events  he  narrates  took  place  in  Ahab's  reign  and 
not  after  his  death,  and  so  far  appear  to  correct  the 
Biblical  narrative.  The  stone  also  introduces  chron- 
ological difficulties,  since  it  implies  that  Omri's 
reign  and  half  of  Ahab's  made  up  forty  years,  while 
the  Biblical  account  would  make  this  only  twenty- 
three.  Possibly  Mesha  ignored  the  reigns  of  Ahab 
and  Ahaiiah,  which  woidd  make  the  Biblical  and 
Mesha's  accounts  approximately  the  same;  but  the 
inscription  itself  seems  against  this  solution.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  stone  implies  a  long  activity. 
Not  only  are  important  wars  but  considerable  build- 
ing activities  referred  to.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  period  of  the  inscription  is  that  of  Jehu's 
reign,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of 
Omri,  when  Israel  (the  house  of  Omri)  might  seem 
to  have  "  perished  for  ever  "  (line  7  of  the  inscrip- 
tion). 

The  inscription  has  great  value  for  the  history  of 
Semitic  writing,  orthography,  and  linguistics.  The 
characters  are  like  the  Phenician  and  early  Hebrew, 
but  more  archaic  in  form.  In  the  written  form  the 
Moabitic  language  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  vocalization  might  have  been 
different.  Numerous  verbal  and  syntactical  agree- 
ments between  the  two  languages  appear.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  variations  which  appear  dia- 
lectal in  character,  covering  vocabulary,  accidence, 
and  syntax.  The  orthography  is  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew than  to  the  Phenician,  but  is  more  archaic. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

A  tnaslation  of  the  inaeription  foUows;  the  figura  on 
the  left  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  inecription: 

1.  I  em  Meaha,  eon  of  Kemosh  ....  king  of  Moab,  the  D 

2.  aibonite.  My  father  was  king  orer  Moab  thirty  years, 
and  I  reign 

3.  ed  after  my  father  and  made  this  high  place  for  Kem- 
osh in  Srbh  f or  .  .  . 

4.  ...»  for  he  saTsd  me  from  all  the  (k)ings  (T)  and  be- 
eause  he  made  me  to  see  (my  desire)  on  all  who  hated  me. 
Omr 

5.  I  was  king  of  Israel  and  afliieted  Moab  many  days,  for 
Kemosh  was  (a)ngry  with  his  la 

e.  nd.  And  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said:  Z 
will  afliiot  Moab,  in  my  days  he  said  (it)  .  .  . 

7.  But  I  saw  (my  desire)  on  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel 
surely  perished  for  ever.    And  Omri  seised  .  .  . 

8.  .  .  .  .  Mehedeba  and  inhabited  it  (hisT)  day  ...  and 
half  his  son's  days,  forty  yea(rs)  .  .  . 

0.  it  Kemosh  in  my  days.  And  I  built  Ba*al,-Me*on,  and 
made  in  it  the  (resenroirT)  and  .  .  . 

10.  ^pryathen.  And  the  men  of  (3ad  had  inhabited  the 
land  of  •  .  .  th  from  of  old,  and  for  himself  had  built  the 
king  of  .  .  • 

11.  srael  'Ataroth.  And  I  fought  against  the  city  and 
took  it.  and  I  slew  all  the  .  .  . 

12.  city,  a  spectacle  for  Kemosh  and  for  Moab.  And  I 
brought  back  thence  the  altar-hearth  of  Dtodh  and  [it]  I  (dr) 

13.  agged  (T)  before  Kemosh  in  l^eryoth,  and  I  caused 
to  dwell  there  the  men  of  Shm  and  the  m  .  .  . 

14.  (of)  M^H.  And  Kemosh  said  to  me:  Go,  take  Nebo 
against  Israel,  and  .  .  . 

15.  went  by  night  and  fought  against  it  from  break  of 
dawn  till  noon,  and  I  .  .  .  (to) 

16.  ok  it  and  slew  all  ...  ,  seven  thousand  .  .  .  ,  and 
women,  and  .  .  . 

17.  and  maid  servants,  for  to  Aahtor-Kemosh  had  I  de- 
voted it.    And  I  took  thence  .  .  . 

18.  of  Yahweh  and  dragged  them  before  Kemosh.  And 
the  king  of  Israel  had  built  .  .  . 

19.  Yahas  and  inhabited  it  while  he  warred  with  me. 
But  Kemosh  drove  him  out  before  .  .  . 

20.  I  took  from  Moab  200  men,  all  chiefs,  and  led  them 
op  against  Yahas  and  took  it 

21.  to  add  to  Daibon.  I  built  JQCrM,  the  wall  of  Yearim 
(Le..  Jearim]  and  the  wall  of 

22.  the  Mound.  And  I  built  its  gates  and  I  built  its 
towers,  and  I 

23.  built  the  house  of  the  king,  and  I  made  the  two  reser- 
(votiB  [T]  tow)ers  (T)  in  the  mid(8t) 

24.  of  the  dty.  And  there  was  no  eistem  in  the  midst 
of  the  dty  in  ^rhK  w  I  nid  to  aU  the  people:  Make  .  .  . 

25.  for  you  each  man  a  dstem  in  his  house.  And  I  cut 
the  cutting  of  ^rf^h  with  the  help  of  priaoner(8) 

26.  .  .  .  Israel.  And  I  built  *Aro'er  and  I  made  the  high- 
way by  the  Am(on), 

27.  and  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  pulled  down. 
And  I  built  Befer,  for  .  .  , 


28.  ...  of  Daibon  ware  fifty,  for  all  Daibon  was  obedi- 
ent.   And  I  reig(ned) 

20.  ...  a  hundred  in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the 
hmd.    Andlbui(lt) 

30.  .  .  .  b.  .  .  a  and  Beth-Diblathen  and  Beth-Ba'al- 
Me'on  and  took  there  the  .  .  . 

31.  .  .  .  sheep  of  the  land.  And  Qotonen — there  dwelt 
therein  .  .  . 

32.  .  .  .  Kemoeh  said  to  me:  Go  down,  fight  with  ^oro- 
nen;  so  I  we(nt  down)  .  .  . 

33.  .  .  .  Kemosh  ...  it  in  my  days.    And  I  we(nt  upT) 


34.  ...  and  I  ..  . 

Bxbuooeapht:  C.  Qermont-Qanneau,  La  StUe  du  DMban, 
Paris,  1870:  idem,  Aevue  ardUologigue,  1870,  pp.  184 
sqq.,  357  sqq.;  idem.  Revue  critique,  1875,  pp.  166  sqq.; 
idem.  La  StHe  de  Miea,  Paris,  1887.  cf.  JA.  8  ser.,  iz 
(1887),  72  sqq.;  T.  Ndldeke.  Die  Ineehrift  dee  K&nioe 
Meea,  Kiel.  1870;  F.  Hitsig.  Die  Inetkrift  dee  Meeha,  Hei- 
delberg. 1870;  Petermann,  in  ZDMO,  1870.  pp.  640  sqq.; 
R.  Smend  and  A.  Socin,  Die  Inethrift  dee  KOnioe  Meea, 
Freiburg.  18J6:  E.  R^nan.  in  Journal  dee  savons,  1887; 
8.  R.  Driver.  H threw  Text  of  ,  ,  ,  Samuel,  pp.  bcxzv. 
sqq..  London,  1890;  A.  Nordhmder,  Die  Ineehrift  dee 
KOrUge  Meta,  Leipsic,  1806;  A.  Socin  and  H.  Holsinger. 
in  Beriehte  der  edcheiechen  GeeeUechaft  der  Wieeenedurft^ 
1807;  M.  Lidsbarski,  in  Handbwh  der  nordeemiHeehien 
Ejrioraphik,  i  (1808).  103-104,  415-416;  idem,  in  Bphe^ 
meriB  fUr  eemiiieehe  Bpigraphik,  i  (1000),  1  sqq.  (Lids- 
barski's  researches  are  practically  conclusive);  Hal^vy, 
in  Revue  Umituiue,  viii  (1000).  236  sqq..  280  sqq.,  ix  (1001), 
207  sqq.;  J.  Lagrange,  in  Revue  hiblique,  x  (1001),  622 
sqq.;  A.  Loewy.  Critical  Examination  e/  tKe  .  .  .  Moab' 
He  Inecription,  Ix>ndon,  1003  (attacks  the  genuineness); 
F.  Vigourouz.  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  part  xzvi  (1005), 
1014-21,  zxvii  (1006),  1168-60;  DB,  iii.  403-408;  BB. 
iii.  3040-48;  JB,  vitt.  634-636;  and  the  pertinent  sections 
in  the  later  works  on  the  history  of  Israel. 

MOBBRLYy  GEORGE:  Church  of  England  bish- 
op; b.  in  St.  Petersburg  Oct  10,  1803;  d.  at  Salis- 
bury July  6,  1885.  Studied  at  Winchester  and  Bal- 
liol  ooUeges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1825;  fellow,  1826; 
M.A.,  1828;  D.C.L.,  1836).  He  was  select  preacher 
before  the  university  in  1833,  1858,  and  1863,  and 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1868;  was  public  examiner  in 
1830,  1833,  1834,  and  1835;  as  a  tutor  he  had  Man- 
ning and  Tait  as  pupils;  he  vacated  his  feUowship 
1834;  was  appointed  head-master  of  Winchester 
1835;  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1868,  and  a  canon  of  Chester  Cathedral  in  the 
same  year;  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury 
by  Gladstone  1869.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
High-church  party.  In  1872  he  appealed  to  church- 
men to  consent  to  an  omission  of  the  danmatory 
clauses  from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  in  1877 
spoke  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  confessional, 
especially  in  schools.  Hewas  the  author  of:  Practical 
Sermons  (London,  1838);  Sermom  Preached  ai 
Winchester  College  (two  series,  1844,  1848);  The 
Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days  betwiBen  the  Reeur- 
rection  and  Asceneion,  Regarded  aa  the  Outlinee  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood  (five  sermons;  1844);  AU 
SaintSf  Kings  and  Priests  (two  sermons;  Winches- 
ter, 1850);  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God,  an  Essay 
on  the  Commandments  of  (he  First  Table  of  the  Decor 
logue  (Winchester,  1854);  Sermons  on  the  Beati- 
ttuies,  with  Others  mostly  Preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  f  with  Preface  Rdating  to  a  Recent  Vol- 
ume of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  (London,  1860); 
Five  Short  Letters  to  Sir  W.  Heathcote  on  Studies 
and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  (1861);  The  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
(Bampton  lectures;    Oxford,   1868);    The  Bright- 
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Btone  Sermofu  (London,  1869).  He  was  one  of  the 
"  five  clergymen "  (Henry  Alford,  G.  Moberly, 
John  Barrow,  Charles  J.  Ellioott,  and  William  G. 
Humphry),  who  published  a  revised  version  of 
John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians  and  Colossians  (London,  1857,  1858, 
and  1861). 
Bibuoosapht:  DNB,  xzrviii.  87^88. 

MODAUSM:  The  doctrine,  first  set  forth  by 
Sabellius,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  not  three  distinct  personalities,  but  only 
three  different  modes  of  manifestation.  See  Anti- 
tsinitabianism;  Christolooy;  Monarchianism; 
Sabeujanism;  and  Tbinity. 

MODERATES :  The  name  given  to  a  party  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  because  of  its  alleged  laxity  in  doc- 
trine. Their  principal  members  were  Hugh  Blair 
and  William  Robertson  (qq.v.).  In  general  they 
preached  morals  rather  than  doctrines.  Opposition 
to  them  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Synods,  and  finally  in  the  Free  Church. 

See  PRSSBTTBRIANS,  I. 

MODERATOR:  The  title  given  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  Presbyterian  courts  (session,  presbytery, 
synod,  general  assembly).  Perpetual  moderators 
for  presbyteries  were  proposed  at  the  introduction 
of  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 

MODERNISM:  The  name  applied  to  a  move- 
ment loosely  defined  but  widely  extended  in  the 
Roman  oommimion,  intended,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, to  bring  that  communion  into  contact  with 
methods  of  thought  as  developed  chiefly  by  mod- 
em philosophic  and  critical  scholarship.  The  word 
**  modernist "  first  appears  in  English  in  Dean 
Swift's  writings.  In  its  Latin  form  it  was  used  in 
late  scholastic  writers.  Contrasted  with  the  other 
nineteenth-century  anti-official  movements  in  Ro- 
man communion,  it  has  two  characteristic  marks: 
(1)  It  is  international.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
either  Guntherism  or  Herrmanism,  both  of  which 
are  markedly  German.  Its  international  charac- 
ter is  much  more  striking  than  was  the  case  in  the 
Old-Catholic  movement  (see  Old  Catholics). 
Modernism  has  representatives  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  in  Spain. 
'  (2)  It  is  especially  difficult  to  siunmarize  in  a  series 
of  principles  abstractly  stated  the  standpoint  of 
the  modernistic  school.  When  Pope  Pius  X.  did 
this  in  his  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1907,  the  mod- 
ernists united  in  protesting  that  not  only  were  they 
misrepresented  by  these  particular  propositions 
supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  their  wri- 
tings, but  they  were  equally  unanimous  in  object- 
ing that  no  such  series  of  formulas  could  adequately 
represent  what  they  stood  for.  The  modernist  move- 
ment may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  a  tem- 
peramental or  intellectual  attitude  rather  than  a 
series  of  propositions.  It  is  plain  that  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  modernists  and  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  was  made  acute  by  the 
attempt  of  Pius  X.  to  carry  out  concretely  and  in 
detail  the  principle  theoretically  set  forth  by  Leo 
XIII.  when  be  laid  down  the  philosophic  and  theo- 


logical system  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  norm 
of  church  teaching.    This  direotion  had  been  disre- 
garded in  practise  by  many  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessors in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.    Reviews, 
dissertations,  and  books  were  published,  all  showing 
that  the  scholastic  system  was  being  quietly  passed 
over  and    relegated  to   the  background.    Roman 
Catholic  scholars  were  using  in  their  investigations 
the  methods  of  research  followed  by  modem  schol- 
arship in  general.    In  addition  to  the  introduction 
of  modem  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
many  Roman  Catholics  were  devoting  themselves 
to  Biblical  criticism  along  non-traditional  lines. 
In  both  these  respects,  the  antagonism  between 
the  new  methods  and  new  teaching  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  system  on  its  intellectual  side  be- 
came acute.    Loisy  (q.v.),  the  most  eminent  of 
French  Biblical  critics,  who  in  his  methods  practi- 
cally agreed  ifvith  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel,  and  Van 
Manen,  was  exconmiunicated.    The  papal  encycli- 
cal is  largely  directed  against  his  position.    For  in 
addition  to  being  a  critic,  Loisy  also  in  several 
works  attempted  a  synthesis  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  dogma  and  the  principles  of  religious  psy- 
chology.   The  case  of  Father  Tyrrell  (q.v.),  a  meno- 
ber  of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  was  imquestionably  the 
leader  of  the  modernistic  movement  in  England,  is 
somewhat  different,  for  his  variation  from  the  official 
teaching  can  not  be  so  definitely  determined  as  in 
the  case  of  Loisy.    Father  Tyrrell's  books,  published 
with  the  official  sanction,  were  of  a  popular  relig- 
ious character,  and  although  they  were  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  strict  scholastic  s3rBtem,  they 
were  published  with  the  official  sanction  of  the 
church  authorities,  and  the  inunediate  cause  of  the 
excommunication  of  Father  Tyrrell  was  a  personal 
letter,  afterward  printed  under  the  title  of  The  much 
Abused  Letter ,  written  to  an  Italian  professor  to 
urge  him  to  remain  in  the  Roman  commimion  even 
if  many  items  in  the  teaching  and  practise  of  the 
Church  seemed  contrary  to  his  convictions  and  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings.     It  was  plain  here  that 
Father  Tyrrell's  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  his 
correspondent;  apparently,  therefore,  Tyrrell's  con- 
demnation was  brought  upon  him  because  he  spoke 
in  a  slighting  way  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  and  failed  to  hold  that  scholasticism  was 
absolutely  involved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
of  belief.    It  has  been  noted  that  Father  Minocchi, 
the  Italian  Biblical  scholar,  was  admonished  be- 
cause he  ventured  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism 
to  speak  of  the  m3rthical  character  of  the  narrative 
in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Indeed,  in  the  re- 
cent campaign  against  modernism  it  has  often  been 
hard  to  decide  exactly  upon  what  principle  the 
official    condemnations    were    made.      Individual 
priests  were  disciplined  in  France  and  Italy,  after 
the  papal  encyclical  had  been  published,  who  were 
not  known  to  have  written  or  spoken  an3rthing  re- 
sembling the  tenets  condenmed  in  the  papal  docu- 
ments.    The  leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  especially 
singled  out  for  this  treatment.    There  is  apparently 
a  kind  of  unofficial  political  and  social  modernism 
as  distasteful  to  the  authorities  at  Rome  as  the 
critical  and  philosophical  type.    Papal  pronounce- 
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ments  have  taken  no  account  specifically  of  this  de- 
velopment, but  the  social  modernist  appears  to  be 
in  an  even  more  precarious  position  than  the  phi- 
losophical modernists.  Laberthonniere  who,  as  the 
editor  of  the  AnnuaU  de  la  phUosophie  chrHienne, 
has  been  especially  active  in  substituting  a  newly 
modeled  Christian  system  ot  philosophy  in  place  of 
scholasticism,  and  Us  review,  though  it  has  been  a 
clearing-house  for  many  French  modernistic  wri- 
ters, has  escaped  exconmiunication.  But  several 
of  the  French  clergy  who  edited  Christian 
Democratic  newspapers  favorable  to  the  republic 
and  loyally  accepting  disestablishment  have  been 
disciplL[ied. 

Modernism  has  had  few  victims  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  not  because  the  movement  has  not  many 
sympathizers  there,  but  largely  because  the  critics 
of  the  traditional  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  professors  in  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sities where  they  have  the  protection  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  some  cases  of  attempted  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Rome,  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ger- 
many are  buffers  between  the  scholars  of  the  Church 
and  those  Roman  Catholics  who  have  professorial 
chairs.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  have  been 
more  stirred  by  the  case  of  Hermann  Schell  (q.v.), 
a  Roman  Catholic  professor  at  Wurzbuig,  who  was 
disciplined  from  Rome  because  of  his  non-scholaa- 
tic  system  of  theology;  but  his  case  occurred  sev- 
eral years  before  the  encyclical  was  published  and 
bofore  the  modernistic  agitation  commenced.  In- 
deed, the  genesis  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  may  be  studied  in  these  separate  cases 
of  official  condemnation,  some  going  back  almost 
ten  years,  where  what  is  now  called  modernism  is 
foreshadowed  vaguely  both  as  regards  the  teaching 
held  and  the  condemnations  issued  from  Rome. 
In  this  connection  there  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
the  condemnation  of  Father  Zahm,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  professor,  who  was  excommuni- 
cated because  of  his  reinterpretation  of  several 
theoretioed  dogmas  in  the  light  of  modem  evolu- 
tionary science;  the  condemnation  of  Father  Dug- 
gan,  the  English  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  who 
published  a  widely  circulated  work  on  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  ten  years  ago;  and  the  long  dis^ 
cussion  over  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called 
Americanism  in  the  Roman  Church,  which  grew 
out  of  the  biography  of  Father  Hecker,  which  was 
translated  into  French  and  has  had  a  wide  influence 
on  the  French  school  of  modernism.    See  Ultra- 

MONTANIBM.  W.  L.  BeVAN. 

Biblioorapht:  The  encyclical  of  Pius  X.,  Latin  and  Enc- 
lish,  is  in  Am,  Caih,  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1907.  and  Eng- 
lish in  Prooramme  of  ModemUmt  below;  a  defense  of  the  en- 
cyclical by  Canon  J.  Moyea  is  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
Dec..  1907.  An  excellent  and  infonning  brochure,  by  L.  H. 
Jordan,  Modemiem  in  Italy:  iU  Origin,  ito  Incentive,  ita 
Leader*  and  ita  Aime,  Oxford  and  New  York,  1909,  ia  broad- 
er than  its  title  indicates  and  besides  is  invaluable  for  its 
bibliography.  Consult:  What  we  Want.  An  open  Letter  to 
Piua  X.  from  a  Group  of  Prieata.  TmnaLfrom  the  Italian 
.  .  ,by  A.L,  Lilley,  London,  1907;  E.  Barbier,  Lea  Demo- 
cratea  ehrHiena  ei  le  modemiame.  Hiatoira  documeniaire, 
Paris,  1908:  R.  H.  Benson.  Lord  of  the  World,  New  York. 
1908  (pictures  the  downfall  of  modernism  and  the  return  of 
Christendom  to  the  pope."  the  lord  of  the  world  ");  Berliner 
inlenuUionale   Woehenadurift,   Nov.,    1907-Feb..    1908   (a 


symposium);  J.  Ckxlrycs,  The  Doctrine  of  Modemiam  and 
iU  Refutation,  Philadelphia.  1908;  P.  Kneib.  Weaen  und 
Bedeutuno  der  EnaykWea  gegen  den  Modemiamua^  Mains, 
1906;  J.  Lebreton,  L'Encydique  ei  la  thSohgie  modem- 
iaU,  Paris,  1908;  E.  T.  O'Dwyer.  Cardinal  Newman  and 
the  Encyclical  Paacendi  Domini  gregia.  New  York,  1906; 
The  Programme  of  Modemiam;  a  Reply  to  the  BneycKeal 
ef  Piua  X,  with  the  Text  of  the  Encyclical  in  an  En^ah 
Vereion,  tranaL  from  the  Italian  by  Father  G.  Tyrrall,  with 
Introduction  by  A.  L,  Lilley,  New  York,  1908;  H.  B. 
Swete,  in  The  Guardian,  Jan.  28,  1906;  C.  Beauredon,  Le 
Modemiame,  ou  lea  baaea  de  la  foi,  Paris,  1906;  J.  Bour- 
deau,  Pragmatiame  et  modemiame,  ib.  1906;  P.  Kneib, 
Weaen  %md  Bedeutvng  der  Enayklika  gegen  den  Modemie- 
mua.  Mains,  1908;  K.  Kabel,  Geachichte  dee  katholiaehen 
Modemiemua  in  Amerika,  Deutachland,  England,  Front- 
reich,  und  Italien,  TObingen,  1906;  A.  L.  LOley.  Modern^ 
iem;  a  Record  and  a  Review,  New  York,  1908;  P.  Sabatier, 
Modemiam,  London,  1906;  idem.  Lea  Modemiatea.  Nolea 
d'hiat.  rdigieuae  eontemporaine,  Paris,  1909;  Delmont, 
Modemiame  et  modemiatea  en  Italie,  en  AUemagne,  en 
Angleterre,  H  en  France,  ib.  1909;  Maumus,  Les  Moder- 
niaiea,  ib.  1909;  G.  WeiU,  Hiatoira  du  catholiciame  2«Mral 
en  France,  ib.  1909. 

MODESTUS:  Anti-Gnostic  writer.  According 
to  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xzv.,  cf.  xxi.),  an 
otherwise  unknown  Modestus,  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Gortjma  and  Irensus,  wrote  an  impress- 
ive, but  no  longer  extant,  tract  against  Marcion. 
Jerome  (De  vtr.  ill.,  xxxii.)  refers  to  other  syntag- 
mata by  Modestus,  which  "  are  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous by  the  learned."  The  source  of  this  intelligence 
is  no  longer  ascertainable.  G.  KrOobr. 

MOEHLER,  mu^er,  JOHANN  ADAM:  Roman 
Catholic  historian;  b.  at  Igersheim  (37  m.  s.s.w. 
of  WQrzburg),  Warttemberg,  May  6,  1706;  d.  at 
Wtirzbuig  Apr.  12,  1838.  In  1814  he  entered  the 
lyoeum  of  Ellwangen,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  in  1817,  removed 
with  the  Roman  Gatholic  faculty  to  Tabingen. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1819,  and  became  vicar 
at  Weilerstadt  and  Riedlingen,  but  soon  returned 
to  Tubingen  to  prepare  himself  for  academic  ac- 
tivity; in  1820  he  became  repetent,  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  theological  faculty  to  become  privat- 
dooent  in  church  history  and  its  related  branches 
(1822).  After  visiting  various  imiversities  he  be- 
gan in  1823  to  lecture  on  church  history,  patrol- 
ogy»  and  church  polity.  A  series  of  essays  written 
at  that  time  for  the  TUbinger  QvariaUckrift  (after 
his  death  collected  and  published  by  DOllinger,  in 
Oesammelte  Schriften  und  AtifgdUef  2  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1839-40)  reveals  an  almost  Protestant  stand- 
point. Among  other  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  he  attacked  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
worship.  His  first  larger  work.  Die  Einheit  der 
Kirche.oder  das  Prirmp  dea  KathoUcismus,  dargesUUt 
im  Geiste  der  Kirchenvdter  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhun- 
derte  (Tabingen,  1825,  2d  ed.,  1843),  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  among  scholars.  Mohler  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  mystical  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  unites  all  believers  in  a  spiritual  com- 
munity, and  the  rational  unity,  which  unites  them 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the 
heresies  as  the  plurality  without  a  unity;  and 
finally  between  the  unity  in  the  plurality,  that  is, 
the  preservation  of  the  individuadity  in  the  unity 
of  believers.    In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the 
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bishop  IS  considered  as  forming  the  center  of  the 
xinity  of  the  congregation.  A  higher  ecclesiastical 
unity  is  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  and  the 
synod,  a  still  higher  in  the  entire  episcopate  and 
the  highest  in  the  Roman  primacy,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  by  gradual  steps  is  proved  from  the 
historical  conditions  of  antiquity  and  Medievalism. 
The  work  did  not  escape  giving  offense  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles,  but  it  established  the  fame  of  the 
young  man.  It  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
another  large  work,  Athancuiua  der  Orosae  und  die 
Kirche  seiner  ZeU,  beaondera  im  Kampf  mit  dem 
Arianiamua  (Mains,  1827;  2d  ed.,  1844),  which 
proved  to  be  in  perfect  humony  with  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  offering  a  picture  of 
the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
oentuiy.  In  1827  the  author  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Tabingen.  His  lectures 
drew  large  audiences,  and  exercised  great  influence. 
Nevertheless,  his  Kirchengeachichte  (published  by 
P.  B.  Gams,  3  vob.,  Regensburg,  1867-70)  is  not 
his  chief  work.  He  felt  that  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology was  sorely  in  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  divergencies  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  after  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  sjrmbolical  books  of  the  two 
confessions,  he  published  his  Symbolik  oder  Darald- 
lung  der  dogmaiiachen  QegenadJUe  der  Katholiken  und 
Proteatanten  (Mains,  1832;  5th  ed.,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Reithmayer,  1838;  7th  ed.,  1864,  Eng. 
transL  by  J.  R.  Robertson,  Symboliam,  or  Expoai- 
Hon  of  the  Doctrinal  Differencea  between  CathoUca 
and  Proteatania  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical 
Writinga,  2  vob.,  London,  1843;  5th  ed.,  1  voL, 
1906).  There  is  considerable  idealization  in  his 
representation  of  Romanism;  and  his  representa- 
tion of  Protestantism  is  not  altogether  free  from 
caricature.  The  sensation  which  the  work  produced 
was  great,  even  among  Protestants.  F.  C.  Baur 
wrote  against  it  (Der  Oegenaatz  dea  Katholiciamua  und 
Proteatantiamua,  Tabingen,  1834),  as  well  as  C.  I. 
Nitssch  (Fine  proteaiantiache  Beantwortung  der  Sym- 
bolik MMera,  Hambui^,  1835),  and  others.  Mdhler 
answered  in  Neue  Unterauckungen  der  Lehrgegen- 
adtae  awiachen  Kaiholiken  und  Proteatanten  (Mains, 
1834);  and  a  protracted  controversy  began.  This 
controversy,  especially  with  his  colleague,  F.  C. 
Baur,  made  his  stay  in  Tabingen  unpleasant,  and 
in  1835  he  accepted  a  call  to  Munich.  The  climate 
of  that  place  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution, 
and  his  health  failed.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
retired  to  WOrzbuig  as  dean  of  the  chapter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapbt:  A  life  by  Raithmasrer  was  prefixed  to  the 
6th  ed.  of  thtTSymbolik,  Maini.  1838.  and  a  sketch  by  the 
■ame  author  ie  in  KL,  viU.  1677-1689.  Other  liTes  are 
by  B.  WOrmer,  ReBensburs,  1866;  J.  Friedrich,  Munich, 
1894;  A.  Kn6pfer.  ib.  1896;  L.  Monaetier,  LauHUine,  1897. 

MOELLER,  mtrl'er,  CHRISTEN  VH^HELM  VIC- 
TOR: Danish  bishop;  b.  in  Copenhagen  May  29, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  Aalboi^  Skole 
(B.A.,  1863)  and  the  University  of  Ck>penhagen  (can- 
didate in  theology,  1868);  became  chaplain  in  Ring- 
sted  and  BenlOse,  1869,  and  in  Copenhagen,  1874, 
in  the  latter  place  instituting  aervioea  for  children 


at  Bethesda,  1877;  was  made  censor,  1883,  and 
later  became  examiner  in  religious  branches  at 
teachers'  examinations;  edited  the  weekly  Saede- 
manden,  1879-83;  became  provost  at  0>penhagen, 
1883,  in  Gamborg  on  Fttnen,  1891,  at  Slagdse, 
1896;  was  appointeid  bishop  of  Aalboxg,  1905.  His 
most  important  works  (text^books)  are:  Btbdhiatorie 
for  Seminarier  og  kdjere  Skder  (1891);  Bibdhiatarie 
for  FcHkeakden  (1892);  lArebog  i  Bibdhiatorien  for 
ElemerUarakoler  (5th  ed.,  1896);  Denfdrate  Vejledning 
i  Luthera  lille  Kalekiamua  (1897).  Along  exegetical 
lines  mention  may  be  made  of  Salomoa  Hdjaang  i 
bibelak  Sammenhdng  forklaret  (1896);  Guda  Oprinde- 
lige  Aabenbaring.  En  FortoUcning  for  lOge  Kriatne 
tU  f&rate  Moad>oga  tref  Grate  KapUUr,  aOrlig  afpaaad 
after  lArerea  og  LUrerindera  Tare  %  FoUceakolen 
(1892).  John  O.  Evjen. 

MOELLER,  ERNST  WILHELM :  German  church 
historian,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  Mdller  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Erfurt  Oct.  1,  1827;  d.  at  Kiel  Jan.  8,  1892. 
He  studied  at  the  cathedral  gymnasium  in  Magde- 
burg, at  the  University  of  Berlin,  at  Halle,  and  at 
Bonn.  Returning  home,  he  preached,  held  Bible 
classes  in  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  a  thorough  study  of  Origen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  For  the  continuation  of  these 
studies  he  returned  to  Halle,  where  he  published 
Oregorii  Nyaaeni  doctrina  de  kominia  natura  et  H- 
liutravU  et  cum  Origeniana  comparavU  (Halle,  1854), 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  established  himself  in  1854 
as  privat-docent  in  Halle,  just  at  the  time  when 
Baur  and  Zeller  had  started  their  revolutionary 
methods  in  theological  science,  and  he  was  led  to 
oppose  their  methods  and  conclusions.  He  lectured 
on  the  New  Testament,  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  on  the  history  of  dogma,  and  later  also  on 
the  church  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1862 
he  was  called  to  the  congregation  of  Grumbach,  a 
little  village  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Langen- 
salza,  and  about  1869  he  received  a  similar  position 
in  Oppin  near  Halle.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history  in  Kiel,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas 
for  almost  twenty  years.  He  distinguished  him- 
self not  so  much  by  special  researches  in  church 
history  as  by  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  whole 
sphere,  which  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  many-sided  collaborators  on  the 
second  edition  of  the  Hersog  Realencyklop&die  (for 
which  he  wrote  sixty-three  articles,  mainly  on  the 
history  of  dogma  in  the  early  Church),  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  contributors  to  theological 
periodicals.  Theologically  and  ecclesiastically  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  German  "  mediating 
theology."  His  first  comprehensive  work  was  Ge- 
achichie  der  Koamologie  in  der  grieckiachen  Kirche 
bia  avf  Origenea  (Hidle,  1860).  But  his  principal 
work  is  his  thorough  and  scholarly  life  of  Osiander 
which  appeared  as  the  fifth  part  in  Ldten  und  au^ 
gewdhUe  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  Begrunder  der  lu-^ 
theriachen  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1870).  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  published  his  Lehrbudi  der  /Ttr- 
chengeachichte  (vol.  i.,  Die  dUe  Kirche,  1889,  2d  ed., 
by  H.  von  Schubert,  1902;  vol.  ii.,  Daa  MitteUdler, 
1891,  2d  ed.,  1893;   vd.  ill.,  Refarmatian  und  G^ 
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fmreformaJtiony  ed.,  G.  Kawerau,  1894,  3d  ed., 
907.  These  new  editions  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  render 
artly  obsolete  the  Eng.  transl.,  London,  189^ 
893,  but  not  so  much  as  that  of  vol.  iii.,  1900)  which 
nites  a  lucid  representation  with  a  continual  ref- 
renoe  to  sources.  He  also  revised  De  Wette's 
ommentaries  on  Galatians  and  Thessalonians  (1864) 
nd  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
lebrews  (1867).  (G.  Kawbbau). 

(zbijoobapht:  ZKQ,  ziii  (1892),  484  sqq. 

MOELLER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Erfurt  Nov.  13,  1789; 
l.  at  Magdeburg  Apr.  20,  1861.  He  was  educated 
X  the  gymnasium  in  Erfurt  and  the  University  of 
jf5ttingen.  In  1814  he  became  teacher  of  catechet- 
cs  and  methods  at  the  teachers'  seminary  of  Er- 
urt,  in  the  following  year  also  deacon  of  the  Bar- 
Osser-Kirehe,  in  1829  regular  pastor,  in  1831  senior 
>f  the  Evangelical  ministry,  and  in  1832  councilor 
>f  the  consistory.  By  the  publication  of  religious 
>oems,  ChriHengliiek  und  Chngtenwandel  in  re- 
igiosen  Otsdngen  (Erfurt,  1817),  he  attracted  the 
ittention  of  Glaus  Harms  (q.v.)  with  whom  he 
»une  into  personal  relation.  His  activity  at  Er- 
:urt,  though  successful,  was  hampered  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  so-called  Old  Lutherans,  who 
resisted  all  attempts  at  conformity  with  the  Prus- 
sian Union.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent of  Magdeburg,  and  here,  too,  had  to 
face  struggles  with  rationaJistio  elements  such  as 
bhe  Friends  of  Light  (q.v.),  and  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical administration  of  the  province.  His  failing 
health  compelled  him  in  1857  to  lay  down  his  office 
as  general  superintendent,  but  he  still  remained  for 
some  time  first  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church 
in  Magdeburg.  During  his  activity  at  Erfurt,  in 
the  interest  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  he  published  Ueber  die  erste  BeharuUung  dea 
ReHgionaurderrichta  in  den  unteren  KUueen  der 
Volkeechide,  t.,  Die  eigenUiehe  QotteeUhre  (Erfurt, 
1824);  and  Uvlerlagen  der  OoUeaerkennlnia  in  der 
ckrieaiehen  Voikeechule  (2  ed.,  1836).  Other  pub- 
lications, prompted  by  the  same  tendency,  are:  Leil- 
faden  und  Spruchbuch  turn  Kanflrmandenunler^ 
richt  nach  dem  Katechiemua  Ltdhere  (Magdeburg, 
1850);  Handreichung  der  Kirche  an  die  Schtde  turn 
Eingang  in  die  heiligen  lehn  OdwU  OoUea  (1850); 
Katechetiech-evangdieche  Unterweieung  in  den  hei- 
ligen tehn  OtMen  ChUes  nach  dem  Katechismue 
Lutheri  (1854).  His  first  collection  of  spiritual 
poems  was  followed  by  Der  chrietliche  Olatibe  und 
das  dirieUiche  Leben;  geieUiche  Lieder  und  Oea&nge 
far  Kirche,  Sehule,  und  Haua  (Erfurt,  1822)  from 
which  Hanns  made  a  number  of  selections  for  his 
hymn-book;  toward  the  close  of  his  life  MoUer 
published  another  collection,  OeMiche  Dichtungen 
und  Oee&nge  atJ^  Unterlage  der  heiligen  Schrtft  (Mag- 
deburg, 1852).  (W.  MOLLBEf.) 

MOELLER,  LARS  OTTO:  Danish  pastor  and 
author;  b.  in  Taarup  parish,  Denmark,  Feb.  20, 
1831.  He  received  his  education  at  Horaens'  Skole 
(B.A.,  1852),  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(candidate  in  theology,  1858);  became  chaplain  at 
GjUlDg  in  1860|  and  provost  in  1870.    He  is  justly 


renowned  for  his  original  contributions  to  Danish 
theology,  grounded  in  the  school  of  Nicolai  Grundt- 
vig  (q.v.),  but  original  and  independent  and  opposed 
to  the  "  new  Gnmdtvig  school."  His  chief  work  is 
Genldsningen  eller  Jesu  Chrieti  Liv,  Ddd  og  Opetanr 
del8etaVerden8Frel8e{1884).  In  defense  of  Grundt- 
vig's  ideas  he  has  written  Smaabidrag  til  at  oplyee  den 
kirkelige  Anekudeee  BereUigelee  (1866);  Dei  faldne 
Menneekee  OeitfddeUe  og  Ferny  dee  ved  Daab  og  Nad' 
ver  (2d  ed.,  1872);  Del  gjenoprejete  Menneekee 
TjenesU  i  Ordete  Forkynddee  og  Bdcenddee  (1877). 
Other  works  are:  TU  Foretaadee  og  BeddmmeUe  af 
Nutidena  Fritdnkeri  (1881;  a  vigorous  attack  on 
infidelity);  Den  krisldige  Viehed  dler  Troenefulde 
Forviening  (1892);  Noget  om  Determinieme  og 
Frihed  (1893).  His  attitude  to  the  New  Testament 
is  shown  in:  Den  Evangdieke  HitiorU  dler  Herrena 
Liv  paa  Jorden  (2d  ed.,  1892);  Foradg  tU  en  kart 
Forklaring  over  St,  Joh,  Aabenbaring  (1888);  and 
to  the  Old  Testament  in:  En  Opdrager  til  Chrietue 
for  dem  ** earn ikke  have  Loven";  En  Betragtning  af 
de  10  Buda  Forhold  tU  Hedningemea  Sandheddov 
.  .  .  (1899);  Nogle  St&Uejmnkier  under  Bed&m- 
mdaen  af  det  gl.  Teat.  (1893).  His  ability  as  a 
preacher  was  made  known  to  wide  circles  by  Fra 
OyUing  Kirke.    En  Aargang  PrOdikener  (1899). 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

MOERIKOFER,  mnr^'i-kefer,  JOHANN  KAS- 
PAR:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Frauenfeld  (22  m. 
n.e.  of  Zurich)  Oct.  11,  1799;  d.  at  Riesbach  (a 
village  near  Zurich)  Oct.  17,  1877.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  theological  education  in  Zurich  in 
1822  he  was  a  teacher  and  gymnasial  director  in 
his  native  city  for  many  years,  but  in  1851  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Gottlieben, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constance.  In  1869  he  retired 
from  active  life,  living  first  at  Winterthur  and  later 
at  Zurich,  receiving  honorary  citizenship  from  the 
latter.  He  actively  promoted  an  institution  founded 
in  1845  at  Bemrain  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  cantonal  synod,  dean  of 
the  Steckbom  chapter,  president  of  the  cantonal 
Gesellschaft  sur  BefOrderung  des  Guten  und  Ge- 
meinnUtsigen,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
historical  society  of  his  canton  of  Toigau  and  con- 
tributed much  to  its  journal.  With  equal  versar 
tility  he  sought  to  preserve  the  scientific  and  artis- 
tic treasures  of  the  Torgau  monasteries  suppressed 
in  1848,  and  wrote:  Die  achweizeriache  Mundart  im 
VerhaUnCaa  eur  hochdeutachen  Schriftaprache  (1838). 
The  significance  of  these  interests,  however,  was 
overshadowed  by  his  Die  achweizeriache  LiUeraXur 
dea  achtsehnten  Jahrhunderta  (Leipsio,  1861)  and  by 
the  theme  which  had  attracted  him  even  as  a  stu- 
dent in  1819 — ^the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  After  a  preliminary  BUder  aua  dem 
kirchlichen  Ld)en  der  Schweiz  (Leipsic,  1861),  he 
published  the  first  comprehensive  biography  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer  in  his  Uhrich  Zwingli  nach  den 
urkundlichen  QueUen  (2  vols.,  1867-69);  and  also 
wrote  /.  /.  BreUinger  und  Zurich  (1873);  and  (?6- 
achichte  der  evangdiachen  FlUchUinge  in  der  Schweiz 
(1876).  (G.  Metbr  von  Knonau.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Aatobiographio  material,  ed.  H.  Q.  8ul»- 
benser,  appeared  in  Thwgauitshm  BeiMoe  aur  vaiaHUfidir 
mhm  Oeaokidik,  hsft  zxfn  pp.  2-156;  ADB,  xziL  260. 
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MOERLIN,  murOin  (MOEHRLE,  MOEHRLEIN, 
Lat.  MORLINUS),  JOACHIM. 

Early  Life  (M). 

CoQtroveny  with  Oaiander  (ft  2). 

Driven  from  KAoigsberg  (}  3). 

EfiForU  for  Theological  Reconciliation  (f  4). 

Recalled  to  KAnigsberg  (}  5). 

Beoomea  Bishop  of  Samland  (ft  6). 

Joachim  MOrlin,  who  was  an  important  figure  in 
the  controversies  following  Luther's  death,  was 
bom  at  Wittenbeig  Apr.  5,  1514,  and  d.  at  KOnigs- 
berg  May  29, 1571.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  and  Cru- 
X.  Early  dger  from  1532  to  1536.  After  a  brief 
Life.  residence  at  Cobuig,  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg  and  in  1539  became  Lu- 
ther's chaplain,  declining  a  call  to  succeed  Polian- 
der  at  K6nigsberg.  While  a  true  pupil  of  Luther, 
MOrlin  was  more  influenced  by  the  dogmatics  of 
Melanchthon,  though  devoid  of  sympathy  with  the 
Philippistic  efforts  for  union  with  the  Reformed. 
On  Sept.  22,  1540,  he  left  Wittenbeig  to  become 
superintendent  at  Amstadt,  where,  imtil  deposed 
in  Mar.,  1543,  for  his  rigid  discipline  and  opposition 
to  union,  he  displayed  great  activity,  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  courage.  But  neither  the  appeal  of  his 
congregation  nor  the  sympathy  of  Luther  could 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  count  of  Schwartz- 
burg,  and  on  May  10,  1544,  MOrlin  became  superin- 
tendent at  G6ttingen.  Here  he  was  equally  firm 
in  insistence  on  purity  of  life  and  doctrine,  and 
wrote  his  Enchiridum  catecheticum  (1544),  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  Latin  school,  and  lectured  on  Eras- 
mus and  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon.  MOrlin's  activ- 
ity in  Gottingen  came  to  an  end  with  his  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  union  advocated  by 
the  Interim  (q.v.),  and  on  Jan.  17,  1550,  after  vain 
protests  by  both  council  and  congregation  to  Duke 
Erich,  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  MOrlin  went 
to  Erfurt,  thence  to  Amstadt,  and  finally  to  Schleus- 
ingen,  where  he  lived  and  preached  in  the  castle 
of  the  count  of  Henneberg.  Yet  even  here  he  was 
not  altogether  safe,  and  on  Aug.  25,  1550,  he  left 
Schleusingen,  arriving  at  Kdnigsberg  on  Sept.  13. 
There,  since  Prussia  did  not  belong  constitution- 
ally to  the  empire,  he  could  not  be  molested,  and 
was  appointed,  on  Sept.  27,  1550,  pastor  at  the 
Kneiphofer  Dom  and  inspector. 

There  MOrlin  became  involved  in  the  Osiandrian 
controversy  (see  Obiander,  Andreas),  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  neutral.    The  break, 
however,  between  M6rlin  and  Osiander  was  grad- 
ual.   When  the  latter  defended  his  view  of  justifi- 
cation (Oct.  24, 1550),  MOrlin  remained 
a.  Contro-  a  silent  witness;   but  Osiander's  work 
versy  with  on  the  incarnation  and  the  image  of 
Osiander.    God,  and  still  more  his  Bericht  und 
TrosUchriftf  with  its  savage  attack  on 
Melanchthon,  led  MOrlin  to  complain  on  Feb.  7, 
1551,  to  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  though  he  did  this 
so  delicately  that  the  duke  commissioned  him  and 
Aurifaber,  Osiander's  son-in-law,  to  assemble  the 
theologians  for  the  conference  which  was  held  Feb. 
13-17.    Here  MOrlin's  sincere  desire  for  peace  was 
evident,  but  his  suspicion  of  Osiander  increased, 
even  though  the  latter  claimed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  Lutl^,  denying  the  truth  of  M6rlin's  Anti- 


logia  9eu  conbrana  doetrina  inter  Luiherum  ei  Onan- 
drum.  On  Apr.  19  MOrlin  preached  against  those 
who  depreciated  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  Osiander 
rightly  took  this  as  directed  against  himself.  The 
breach  was  now  complete,  and  after  an  interchange 
of  recriminations,  M6rlin  was  replaced  by  Stanoanis, 
professor  of  Hebrew.  Before  a  new  colloquy  oould 
be  held,  however,  the  duke  directed  (May  8)  first 
Osiander  and  then  his  opponents  to  present  their 
views  in  writing.  Osiander  hesitated,  and  M5fiin 
attacked  him  coarsely  from  the  piilpit  (May  27). 
The  duke  now  forced  MOrlin  to  defend  his  tenets  in 
writing,  and  further  roused  him  and  his  followers  to 
passionate  resistance  by  appointing  Osiander  to 
administer  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  and  by  re- 
quiring MOrlin  and  others  to  submit  to  the  dedston 
of  the  church.  The  characteristic  reply  (Jidy  21) 
was  that  MOrlin  and  his  adherents  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Osiander's  jurisdiction,  since  he  was  a  here- 
tic, and  they  appealed  to  a  free  synod.  Osiander's 
opponents  now  continued  their  attacks  and  virtu- 
fJly  set  up  a  separate  church.  This  was  forbidden 
by  the  duke  (Aug.  12),  who  sent  them  Osiander's 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  returned  unread. 
The  polemics  still  continued,  and  Albert  in  despair 
sent  Osiander's  confession  to  the  princes  and  cities 
of  Germany,  urging  a  synod.  MOrlin's  position  was 
gaining  strength  in  Prussia,  and  the  majority  of 
the  opinions  of  the  churches  outside  Prussia  were 
also  favorable  to  him.  The  very  refusal  of  the  duke 
to  publish  these  condemnations  of  Osiander  aided 
MOrlin,  who,  on  May  23,  1552,  published  a  polemic 
defending  the  doctrine  of  justification  against  his 
opponent,  in  which  he  clearly  set  forth  the  ortho- 
dox Wittenberg  position,  and  emphasised  the 
difference  between  it  and  Ciaiander's  teaching.  Be- 
sides continuing  to  urge  the  publication  of  the  (pin- 
ions just  mentioned,  MOrlin  preached  a  sermon 
(June,  1552)  directed  against  Osiander,  deprecating 
spectilations  on  the  inscrutable  essence  of  Crod;  and 
Osiander  replied  with  his  impassioned  SchmeMner, 
in  which  he  arraigned  MOrlin  and  his  friends.  The 
controversy  increased  in  pettiness  and  coarseness, 
until  Albert  threatened  (July  15,  1552)  to  depose 
MOrlin,  only  to  receive  the  respectful  but  firm  reply 
that  MOrlin  held  it  his  divinely  commissioned  duty 
to  polemize  against  Osiander.  Meanwhile  a  second 
opinion  came  from  WUrttemberg,  and  from  it  both 
Osiander  and  MOrlin  claimed  the  support  of  Johann 
Brenz  (q.v.),  but  on  Oct.  17,  1552,  the  weary  strug- 
gle found  its  end  in  the  death  of  Osiander,  a  de- 
feated man. 

The  peace-loving  policy  of  Albert  was  still  to 

demonstrate  its  futility.  Tlie  ambiguity  of  the  WOrt- 

temberg  declaration  seemed  to  him  to 

3.  Driven   constitute  a  good  formula  of  union, 

from       and  on  Jan.  24,  1553,  he  required  that 
Ktfnigs-     sermons    on    justification    should    be 

berg.  preached  according  to  the  six  Wurtr 
tembeig  articles,  and  that  all  coarse- 
ness should  be  avoided.  This  was  tantamount  to  a 
defense  of  Osiandrianism,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  d\ike's  subjects  were  opposed,  while  MOrlin 
declared  himself  unable  to  obey  the  ducal  mandate 
when  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  religion.  This 
was  the  only  ooune  open  to  him,  but  the  duke's 
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splcasure  was  now  finally  incurred,  and  on  Feb. 
»,  1SS3,  he  presented  his  resignation.  Three  days 
ber  he  sought  refuge  in  Danzig,  where  he  awaited 
L  expected  recall,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
'uncil  and  the  citizens.  But  all  appeals  to  the 
lice  Trere  in  vain;  and  the  exile  at  last  resigned 
inself  to  his  punishment  and  sought  for  a  new 
ild  of  activity.  M6rlin  had  not  long  to  wait, 
ninswick  and  Ltkbeck  were  rivals  for  his  services; 
le  former  won  by  right  of  priority,  and  he  entered 
runswick  on  July  25,  1553.  In  the  following  year 
i  received  an  assistant  in  the  Melanchthonian 
artin  Chemnitz  (q.v.),  and  developed  a  powerful 
^tivity,  strengthening  the  Lutheran  cause  with 
ie  aid  of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (see 
rrosBURO,  Relioious  Peace  of),  and  preparing, 
i  1577,  his  Lfege8  pro  minisUrio  Brunsvicensi,  which 
11  the  clergy  of  his  superintendency  were  required 
>  subscribe  when  entering  upon  office.  He  as- 
tiled  the  Reformed  as  bitterly  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
cs.  Again,  in  1564,  the  council  of  Brunswick 
oacted  that  the  Corptia  doctriiuB  should  be  sub- 
:;ribed  by  all  theologians,  a  rule  which  remained 
1  force  until  1672.  And  this  was  no  dead  letter, 
3r  in  1566  Johannes  Becker,  a  pastor  in  Bruns- 
wick who  had  subscribed  to  the  Corptia  but  become 
*  Calvinist,  was  forced  to  resign  and  ultimately 
VSL8  banished  from  the  city.  Meanwhile  MOrlin 
nd  Chemnitz  were  active  in  other  inter-Lutheran 
ontroversies  and  in  warding  ofF  Calvinistic  attacks; 
ind  the  former  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  rejeo- 
ion,  by  the  Brunswick  clergy,  of  the  doctrines  of 
>chwenckfeld,  besides  being  one  of  those  asked  by 
he  council  of  Bremen  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
[ohann  Timann  and  Albert  Hardenberg  (qq.v.). 
He  furthermore  defended  Hesshusen  in  his  pamph- 
et  Wider  die  LandlUgen  der  heideibergiachen  The- 
Tlogen  (1565). 

In  the  struggle  with  Calvinism  M6rlin  supported 
Westphal,  and  to  this  end  wrote  his  Corrfeeeio  fidei 
de  eucharietios  aacramenio  ministrorum 
4*  Efforts  ecclesiarum  Saxoniearum  (Magdeburg, 
for  Theo-    1557).    At  Coswik  he  sought  to  medi- 
logical      ate  between  Melanchthon  and  Flacius 
Reconcilia-  (qq.v.),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  peace, 
tion.        when  the  delegates  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  assembled  at  Brunswick,  he 
held  a  conference  with  Chemnitz,  Westphal,  and 
others  (Jan.  14,  1557),  and  reached  an  agreement 
on  articles  tending  to  reconcile  the  adiaphorists 
(see  Adiaphora)  and  those  holding  to  the  true 
Gospel.    MOrlin  then  took  these  articles  to  Flacius 
at   Magdeburg,    after    which    he    conferred    with 
Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg,  but  returned  to  Bruns- 
wick imsuccessful  (Jan.  28,  1557).     Eight  months 
later  he  went  to  the  Colloquy  of    Worms  (see 
Worms),  but  by  his  opposition  to  the  Philippists 
(q.v.)  and  by  his  withdrawal   helped  render  the 
conference  resultless.    In  Dec.,    1558,   he   visited 
Weimar  and  Jena  to  reconcile  Flacius  and  Strigel, 
and  in  1560  he  signed  the  petition  of  the  Jena  theo- 
logians to  the  princes  to  call  a  Lutheran  synod  to 
combat  Calvinism.     MOrlin  was  also  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  conference  of  theologians  from  Lower 
Saxony  held  at  LQneburg  in  July,  1561,  and  wrote 
the  confession  of  faith  there  drawn  up,  Erkldrung 
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au8  GoUea  Wort  und  kurzer  Bericht  der  Artikd,  etc. 
(Magdeburg,  Jena,  and  Regensburg,  1561),  which 
became  binding  on  all  pastors  in  Brunswick;  and 
he  again  showed  his  Wittenberg  orthodoxy  in  his 
VerarUwortung  der  PrGfaiion  so  fur  die  lUneburg- 
iachen  Artikd  (1562).  In  1563  the  CouncU  of  Wesel 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Brunswick  theologians  for 
a  ruling  on  the  admission  of  Reformed  refugees 
from  England,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  immi- 
grants should  be  received  and  instructed;  but, 
should  they  propagate  their  erroneous  views,  they 
should  be  expelled.  In  1566  and  1567  MOrlin  found 
himself  compelled  to  break  with  his  old  friend  Flacius 
because  of  the  latter 's  teaching  on  original  sin;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  wrote  against  the  Antinomians 
his  Trea  diapuUUiones  de  teriio  ueu  legie. 

Meanwhile,  inspired  partly  by  him,  the  struggle 

had  continued  in  Prussia  between  the  Melanchtho- 

nians  and  the  Osiandrian  peace-policy 

5.  Recalled  ofthecoiut.    Well  informed  of  all  that 
to  Ktfnigs-    went  on  in  K6nigsberg,  M6rlin  strength- 
berg,       ened  his  sympathizers  with  his  Hie- 

toria  wdcher  OestaU  aich  die  osiandri- 
ache  SchtDdrmerei  im  Lande  tu  Preuaaen  erhoben 
(Brunswick,  1554).  In  1555  he  published  two  other 
pamphlets  on  the  course  of  events  in  Prussia;  and 
finally  Albert  found  himself  obliged  to  yield.  On 
Nov.  30,  1566,  Mftrlin  was  invited  to  return  to 
Prussia,  but  he  declined  to  leave  Brunswick.  The  in- 
vitation was  repeated,  however  (Jan.  31, 1567),  and 
after  much  persuasion  M6rlin  accepted  and  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  reluctant  Council  of 
Brunswick.  On  Apr.  9,  1567,  he  and  Chenmitz  were 
joyfully  welcomed  in  K6nigsberg,  and  at  once  be- 
gan the  restoration  of  Melanchthonian  orthodoxy. 
After  much  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the 
confessional  bases  should  remain  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Schmalkald  Arti- 
cles, the  only  change  being  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain false  doctrines  which  had  crept  in  since  the 
formulation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  duke, 
assenting  to  the  rejection  of  Osiandrianism,  readily 
agreed,  and  on  May  6  MOrlin  and  Chemnitz  gave 
him  their  Repetiiio  corporia  dodrince  Chriatiance,  re- 
futing Osiandrianism,  Synergism,  Antinomianism, 
Majorism,  and  similar  teachings.  Accepted  by  the 
synod  and  the  estates,  the  Repditio  was  proclaimed 
by  Albert  on  July  8,  1567,  and  Prussia  was  at  last 
free  from  theological  rancor. 

Though  offer^  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  and 
though  uiged  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  to  remain  in 
Prussia,  MOrlin  still  felt  bound  to  Brunswick.    Ac- 
cordingly,   promised    by   the   estates 

6.  Becomes  (June  8,  1567)  that  no  Calvinists 
Bishop  of  should  be  allowed  at  court,  he  returned 
Samland.    to  Brunswick.    But  his  stay  there  was 

brief,  and  he  was  imexpectedly  re- 
leased. Learning  that  a  patricide  had  been  let  go 
free,  both  he  and  Chenmitz  sharply  upbraided  the 
magistracy  in  a  sermon  on  July  13,  and  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  court.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  envoys  of  Albert  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  council,  imwilling  though  it  was  even  then,  to 
let  MOrlin  go  (Sept.  24,  1567).  He  was  now  de- 
clared bishop  of  Samland,  while  Chenmitz  was  made 
superintendent.     Henceforth  until   his  death,   in 
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his  new  office,  he  was  active  in  preaching  and  cate- 
chizing, never  ceasing  to  polemize  against  Philip- 
pists,  Syneigists,  and,  above  all,  Calvinists. 

(F.  Lezitts.) 
Bebuoorapht:  Important  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view  and  for  a  review  of  Yob  opinions  are  two  poethumoua 
works,  Po9tilla,  Erfurt,  1587.  and  PMUerprtdiglen,  3  toIb^ 
Kflnigsberg.  167&-W:  also  Koch.  BriefwecKael  MUrlint  mii 
Henog  AlhndU,  in  AUpreuniUke  MonaluchrifU  xxzix., 
parts  7-8;  and  two  liTes  by  J.  Wigand  and  8.  GObel,  in 
Xcto  Boruniea^  i.  140  sqq.,  ii.  477  sqq.,  3  vols.,  KOniga- 
berg,  1730-32.  Consult  also  the  LAentbUd  by  Walther 
Amstadt,  1866;  and  Q.  J.  Planck,  GeseftwAte  dn  .  .  , 
protMtanliMekan  Lehrhegriffat  vols,  iv.-vi.,  6  vola..  Leipsic, 
1781-1800. 

MOERLIN,  MAXTMTTJAll!  German  Lutheran, 
brother  of  Joachim  M6rlin;  b.  at  Wittenberg  Oct. 
14,  1516;  d.  at  Ck>buig  Apr.  20,  1584.  He  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg  under  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  and,  after  being  active  for  a  time  in  churches 
at  P^;au  and  Zeitz,  was  called  in  1543  to  the  pas- 
torate of  Schalkau.  In  1544  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Coburg  as  court  preacher,  and  in  1546  he  became 
superintendent.  Like  his  brother,  he  remained 
throughout  his  life  a  Melanchthonian  Lutheran, 
and  like  him  he  was  for  a  time  under  the  influence 
of  Fladus.  During  his  brother's  controversy  with 
Osiander,  moreover,  he  wrote  a  polemic  against 
Osiander,  though  its  title  is  no  longer  known.  He 
subscribed  to  the  strictures  of  the  Weimar  and 
Coburg  theologians  on  Osiander,  and  made  a  zeal- 
ous, though  fruitless,  effort  at  the  Synod  of  Eisen- 
ach to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Menius;  while 
he  also  took  part  in  the  futile  colloquy  at  Worms. 
With  Mussus  and  StOssel,  though  inspired  rather 
by  Flacius,  he  compiled  the  Kor^fiUationshuch 
(1557-58),  which  was  made  the  norm  for  the 
churches  of  Ck>burg.  In  1560,  when  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  contemplated  introducing  Re- 
formed doctrines  into  his  territories,  his  son-in-law, 
John  Frederick  of  Ck>buig,  sought  to  dissuade  him, 
and  went  for  that  purpose  to  Heidelberg  with  MOr- 
lin  and  St^issel.  The  ensuing  disputation  between 
M6rlin  and  SUtasel  for  the  Lutherans  and  Bouquin 
for  the  Calvinists,  which  lasted  five  days,  was  with- 
out result,  but  in  any  case  the  triumph  of  Reformed 
doctrines  in  the  Palatinate  was  ahnost  inevitable. 
But  though,  like  his  brother,  breaking  with  Flacius, 
M6rlin  was  ever  inclined  to  moderation  and  peace, 
and  these  qualities  gained  his  appointment  to  the 
consistory  of  Weimar.  Here,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  of  Melanchthonian  dogmatics,  he  advo- 
cated the  deposition  of  Flacius  and  the  expulsion  of 
his  adherents,  and  with  a  like  irenic  spirit  he  sought 
to  have  all  pastors  subscribe  the  somewhat  PhiUp- 
pistic  Declaration  of  Strigel  (Mar.  3,  1562). 

With  the  regency  of  Flacius'  sympathizer,  John 
William,  in  Coburg,  Mdrlin  was  deposed,  but  was 
appointed  court  preacher  by  Ck>unt  John  of  Nas- 
sau-DiUenburg.  This  position,  however,  was  brief, 
for  the  count  was  Calvinistically  inclined,  while 
MOrlin  was  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Reformed  ten- 
ets. Meanwhile  John  Frederick,  from  his  prison  in 
Thuringia,  had  induced  his  brother,  John  William, 
to  recall  Mdrlin,  who  accordingly  returned  to  Co- 
burg in  the  winter  of  1572,  only  to  find  it  held  by 
the  partisans  of  Flacius.  In  1573,  imder  the  new 
regent^  Elector  August^  he  was  reinstated  in  all  his 


former  positions  and  his  chief  antagonist,  Mussus, 
was  expelled.  M6rlin  now  removed  all  clergy  whom 
he  suspected  of  the  slightest  taint  of  Flacianism. 
His  mediating  tendency  carried  the  day  in  the 
Formula  of  (Joncord,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the 
conferences  of  Lichtenbeig  and  Torgau.  Besides 
the  lost  work  mentioned  above,  M6i*lin  wrote: 
Apophtegmaia  coUeda  ex  Euadni  Hislaria  Bedauu-' 
Oca  et  Tripartita  (Nuremberg,  1552);LaAirus  resu*- 
citatua  (Frankfort,  1572);  and  Trostachrift  von  den 
KiruUein  die  nicfU  kSnnen  zwr  ToMf  gebraeht  werden 
(Nuremberg,  1575).  (F.  Leziub.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Beck,  Johann  Friedriek  der  MitOen.  2 
▼oIb.,  Gotha,  1868;  W.  PreKer.  Matthiaa  FlaeduM,  2  toIs^ 
Erlancen,  1869-61;  G.  C.  B.  Berbic,  Au9  der  GefanQtm^ 
adiaft  Johann  FHedridt  dea  MittUnn,  Gotha,  1898. 

MOFFAT,  JAMES:  United  Fz«e  Church  of  ScoU 
land;  b.  at  Glasgow  July  4,  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1890) 
and  the  Free  Church  College  in  the  same  city  (B.D., 
1894).  After  the  completion  of  his  post-graduate 
studies,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Dundonald 
Church,  Ayrshire,  a  position  which  he  left  in  1907 
to  go  to  Broughty  Feriy.  He  was  also  Bruce 
lecturer  in  the  United  Free  CHiurch  College,  Glas- 
gow, in  1906,  and  Jowett  lecturer  in  London  in 
1907,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Oxford  His- 
torical Society  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  HUbhtri  Journal  since  1903.  In  addition  to 
translating  A.  Hamack's  Die  Miaeionund  AtubreO' 
ung  dee  Urchrietenluma  (Leipsic,  1902;  2d  ed.,  1906) 
under  the  title  Expansion  of  Chrietianify  in  the 
first  three  Centuries  (2  vob.,  London,  1904-05,  2d 
ed.,  1908),  he  has  written  The  Historical  New  Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh,  1901);  The  Golden  Book  </ 
John  Ou>en  (London,  1904);  Literary  lUustraHom 
of  the  Bible,  Epistle  of  St.  James  (1906);  and 
Oeorge  Meredith;  a  Primer  to  the  Novels  (1900) ;  and 
has  in  preparation  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  and  Revelation  for  The  Expositor's  QreA 
Testament. 

MOFFAT,  JAMES  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
New  Lisbon,  O.,  Mar.  15,  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  Washmgton  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1869) 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1869-71). 
He  was  then  stated  supply  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1871-73,  and 
pastor  of  the  same  church  from  1873  to  1882.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College.  He  was  also  associate 
editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Banner  from  1894  to 
1906,  and  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  (jen- 
eral  Assembly  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  in  1905.  In 
theology  he  describes  himself  as  "  a  Presbyterian 
who  advocated  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  now  advocates  the  union  of 
all  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States." 

MOFFAT,  ROBERT:  African  missionary;  b.  at 
Ormiston  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Scotland,  Dec. 
21,  1795;  d.  at  Leigh  (25  m.  s.e.  of  London)  Aug. 
9,  1883.  From  a  boy  he  was  religiously  inclined, 
and  after  offering  himself  for  mission  work  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  he  was  accepted  and 
sent  to  South  Africa,  1816.  He  went  first  to  Nam- 
aqua  Land,  where  hie  was  assisted  by  Afrikaner,  a 
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lative  chief  converted  by  him.  From  there  he 
irent  to  Lattakoo  in  1820,  then  on  to  Kuruman  in 
S25.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  in  London  lectur- 
Qg  for  the  Missionary  Society,  and  translating  the 
'saims.  He  met  Livingstone  at  this  time,  and  se- 
iured  his  services  for  the  Bechuana  mission.  In 
843  he  resumed  his  work  in  Kuruman,  and  in  1857 
inished  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1870  he 
etumed  to  England  permanently.  In  1872  he  was 
lonored  with  a  doctorate  in  divinity  from  Edin- 
>urgh,  and  a  testimonial  of  £5,000  from  his 
riends.  He  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  who  shared  his 
abors  and  dangers,  were  pioneers  in  South  African 
nission  work,  and  stanch  friends  of  the  natives, 
v^hile  he  proved  himself  a  skilful  organizer, 
eacher,  and  translator.  During  his  work  in  South 
Virica  he  labored  at  intervals  on  a  translation  of 
he  Bible  into  Chuana  (Bechuana,  Sechuana), 
vhich  was  published  London,  1872,  revised  1890. 
le  was  the  author  of  "A  Book  of  Hynms  in 
Chuana"  (Mission  Press,  Kuruman,  1838);  Mis- 
ionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa 
London,  1842);  Rivera  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place, 
3eing  an  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
nto  South  Africa,  and  of  Mr,  Moffat's  Missionary 
'.jobours  (1863). 

Siblioobapht:  Lives  were  written  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Moffat, 
latest  ed.,  London,  1904  (includes  Ufe  of  Mary  Moffat); 
W.  Walters,  New  York,  1882;  J.  D.  Marrat,  London, 
1884;  D.  J.  Deane.  ib.  1887;  M.  £.  WUder.  Chicago,  1887; 
and  in  DNB,  zzzviii.  97-101.  Consult  also:  Robert 
Moffat,  an  ExampU  of  MUsionary  Heroiam,  London,  1878; 
Miss  A.  Manning,  HerotM  oj  tfis  DeMirt,  ib.  1885. 

HOGILAS,  mo-hiaos,  PETRUS:  Metropolitan  of 
^ef  and  author  of  the  Greek  "  Orthodox  Ck>nfes- 
tion  ";  b.  of  a  Wallachian  family  c.  1697;  d.  1647. 
3e  was  elevated  to  the  metropolitanate  in  1632  by 
rheophanes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  al- 
■eady  published  several  liturgical  works  when,  in 
1638,  he  prepared  the  first  draft  of  his  "  Conles- 
(ion  "  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  bishops.  The 
vork,  originally  written  in  Latin,  with  a  Romaic 
jreek  version  by  Meletius  Syrigus,  was  amended 
ind  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Kief  in  1640,  and 
>y  that  of  Jassy  in  Moldavia  in  1642.  With  an  in- 
Toduction  by  Nectarius  of  Jerusalem  (1642)  and 
/he  approbation  of  Parthenius  (1643)  this  "  Ortho- 
iox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
>f  the  East "  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
L667.  Several  editions  followed,  the  best  that  of 
S.  J.  Kimmel,  in  his  Libri  syvfibolici  (Jena,  1843). 
The  "  Confession  "  was  translated  into  Rumanian 
n  1691  and  into  Russian  in  1696. 

The  situation  of  the  period  was  one  of  struggle 
;or  the  Greek  Church  to  preserve  her  individuality 
Detween  Roman-  Catholicism,  working  vigorously 
In  Russia  and  Poland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prot^ 
3stantism,  to  which  individual  Greeks  (notably 
ZJyril  Lucar,  q.v.)  felt  themselves  drawn,  on  the 
3ther.  As  the  patriarchate  at  Constantinople  was 
tar  too  weak  to  take  any  step  decisive  for  the  Church 
It  lai^,  the  overthrow  of  Cyril's  creed  by  another 
based  upon  Greek  tradition  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  younger,  but  more  independent,  Russian 
Church.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  "  Confes- 
sion "  was  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  printed  at 
Kief»  in  1632.    The  "Confession"  is  a  comprehen- 


sive summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  its  substance  is  given  in  its  declaration  that  the 
requisites  of  the  Catholic  Christian  for  eternal  life 
are  "  orthodox  faith  and  good  works."  This  two- 
fold division  is  obscured  by  Mpgilas'  basal  arrange- 
ment according  to  faith,  hope,  and  love,  comprised 
in  exegesis  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Decalogue.  A  fur- 
ther twofold  division  is  into  the  Bible  and  tradi- 
tion, the  latter  leading  to  numerous  patristic  cita- 
tions, esp)ecially  from  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Dionysius,  and  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  a  distinction  is  drawn,  though 
not  too  subtilely,  between  the  essential  and  hypo- 
static idiomaia.  The  controversy  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  decided  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  Filioque  in  the  oldest  text  of  the  Creed. 
The  creation  is  traced  in  Greek  fashion,  through 
nine  classes  of  angels  to  man,  who  is  termed  a  mi- 
crocosm. The  omnipresence  of  God  is  reconciled 
with  his  exaltation  by  the  statement  that,  **  him- 
self being  his  own  place,"  he  at  once  controls  and 
excludes  all  limitations  of  space.  The  definitions 
of  original  sin  lack  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
definiteness.  Through  disobedience  Adam  lost  his 
perfect  reason,  righteousness,  and  ignorance  of  sin, 
and  his  nature  became  exceedingly  inclined  to  evil. 
But  he  was  only  weakened,  not  destroyed,  so  that 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  God  might  freely  operate 
upon  him — ^a  synergism  which  is  indispensable  to 
Greek  theology.  In  his  discussion  of  foreknowledge, 
foreordination,  and  providence,  Mogilas  makes  the 
second  conditioned  by  the  first,  while  the  third 
combines  the  other  two,  controls  them,  and  thus 
guides  all  earthly  things  in  the  best  possible  way. 
The  sole  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  the 
mother  Church  is  Jerusalem.  The  traditional  seven 
sacraments  are  defended,  though  the  influence  of 
non-Greek  developments  may  here  be  discerned. 

The  second  section  of  the  "  Confession  "  is  on 
hope,  or  the  grace  partly  given  and  partly  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  The  exegesis  is  conditioned  by  ec- 
clesiastical and  ascetic  points  of  view,  while  paral- 
lels and  lists  of  analogies  take  the  place  of  inner  de- 
velopment. Rev.  iv.  5  and  Isa.  xi.  2  afford  bases 
for  the  theory  of  the  seven  graces,  and  Gal.  v.  22 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  nine  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
There  are  likewise  nine  rules  of  the  Church  (inclu- 
ding confession,  fasting,  and  avoidance  of  heretical 
books)  and  seven  works  of  mercy  each  for  the  body 
and  the  soul,  the  number  nine  corresponding  to  the 
angeb  and  seven  to  the  sacraments  and  their  ef- 
fects. In  the  third  part  of  the  "  Confession,"  with 
its  theme  of  love  and  its  exegesis  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  same  themes  are  further  developed  under  the 
captions  of  the  seven  virtues  of  prayer,  fasting, 
benevolence,  understanding,  righteousness,  bra- 
very, and  moderation.  The  first  two  command- 
ments give  rise  to  a  justification  of  the  invocation 
of  the  saints  and  the  use  of  icons.  The  saints  are 
invoked,  but  not  prayed  to,  as  the  friends  of  God; 
while  icons  are  considered  representations  of  actual 
persons  and  things,  and  hence  fitted  to  raise  the 
thought  from  the  material  to  the  celestial,  and  so 
to  God.  The  worship,  therefore,  is  not  received  by 
the  icons,  but  by  the  divinity  or  the  saint  repre- 
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sented.  The  "  Confession "  of  Mogilas,  accord- 
ingly, reproduces  the  point  of  view  of  ancient  Ca- 
tholicism, as  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Church 
(q.v.)  in  opposition  to  Rome;  nor  can  it  be  said, 
as  is  sometimes  thought,  that  it  is  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  in  tendency. 

(Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bibltoorapbt:  E.  Lognuid,  BibHographie  heUenique,  par- 
ticularly U.  202  aqq.,  iv.  104-160.  4  vola.,  Paria,  1894- 
1800.  For  the  **  Confeasion,"  its  history  and  contents, 
consult  the  works  of  Klmmel.  Gass,  Kattenbusch,  and 
Michalcescu  named  under  Eastern  Crurcb,  and  the  Eng. 
transl.  by  P.  Lodvill,  London.  1808;  and  Schaff.  Craetis, 
i.  58-61  (history  and  stimmary  of  contents),  ii.  276--I00 
(Gk.  text  and  Lat.  transl.  of  part  L  only). 

MOHAMMED,  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

I.  Introduction.  The  Theology  and  Its  Im- 

II.  Mohammed.  plicates  ((  2). 

Early     Life.     Physique,  System  of  Practise  ((  3). 

Temperament  ((1).  V.  Developments  after   Mo- 

Second  Period  ((  2).  hammed. 

The  Medina  Period  {%  3).  The  Four  Bases  of  Doo- 

Final  Period  ((  4).  trine  and  Practise  ((  1 ). 

Character  ((  6).  The  Early  Caliphate  ({  2). 

III.  The  Koran.  Shiites  and  Sunnites  ((  3). 

IV.  The  Religion.  Causes    of    Sectarianism 

The  Background  (f  1).  ((  4). 

I.  Introduction:  Mohammedanism  has  unique 
claims  upon  the  interest  of  the  student  of  religions. 
(1)  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  faiths 
(its  followers  would  say  one  of  the  two,  since  to 
them  Christianity  is  tritheistic),  and  its  fundamen- 
tal tenet  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  in 
the  Shema*  of  Israel:  "  Hear,  O  Israel;  Yahweh 
thy  God  is  one  "  (Deut.  vi.  4).  (2)  It  is  not,  like 
Judaism  or  Shinto,  a  national  but  a  world  religion. 
Sprung,  like  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  Sem- 
itic origins,  it  claims  its  followers  also  among  Arian 
and  Turanian  peoples  and  has  proved  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  them  all.  (3)  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  missionary  religions,  and  with  Buddhism 
and  Christianity,  it  is  contesting,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  religious  leadership  of  mankind.  It 
confronts  the  Christian  missionary  in  the  great 
fields  of  missionary  effort  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
presents  knotty  problems  for  him  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian apologist.  (4)  It  is  the  one  world  religion  out- 
side of  ChrisManity  the  origins  of  which  lie  open  in 
the  light  of  history.  It  arose  in  one  man's  lifetime, 
was  shaped  by  one  hand  and  directed  by  a  single 
mentality.  It  is  a  religion  in  which  the  miraculous 
is  minimized,  yet  within  eighty  years  it  won  an  em- 
pire as  great  as  Christianity's  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  it  is  still  extending  its  influence.  The 
initial  success  of  Islam  was  due  not  simply  to  its  own 
power,  but  in  large  part  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times  and  to  the  effects  of  surprise.  A  unified 
Arabia  was  the  world's  astonishment.  The  penin- 
sula was  outside  the  track  of  world  movements,  its 
forces  were  unknown.  Moreover,  Rome  and  Persia 
had  exhausted  each  the  other's  strength  by  cen- 
turies of  warfare.  Besides  thiS)  the  Christian  Church 
was  divided,  and  neither  branch  was  loath  to  see 
the  other  crippled  by  a  third  power.  The  onset  of 
the  Arabs,  inspired  by  the  certainty  of  conquest 
and  the  assiu^noe  of  paradise  if  they  fell,  was  irre- 
sistible till  732,  when  their  progress  was  checked 
in  the  West  by  Charles  Martel,  and  740,  when  they 
met  defeat  in  the  East  by  Leo  III.  at  Acroinon. 


The  present  strength  of  Mohammedanism  can  only 
be  estimated,  since  an  Eastern  census  is  not  exact. 
Estimates  for  1909  place  the  number  of  adhei^ 
ents  in  Europe  at  6,000,000,  in  Africa  at  72,000,000, 
in  Asia  at  192,000,000,  or  about  270,000,000  in  alL 

IL  Mohammed:  Mohammed,  ''The  Praised." 
the  posthumous  son  of  Abdu  Allah,  a  member  of 
the  Koraish  tribe,  by  Aminah,  was  bom  at  Mecca 
Aug.  20,  570,  and  died  at  Medina  June  8,  632. 
His  grandfather,  Abdu  al-Muttalib,  took  char^ge  of 
him  when  at  the  age  of  six  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
his  foster  mother  gave  him  additional  protectors 
by  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the  Bani  Saad. 
He  was  again  bereaved  at  the  age  of  eight  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  then  entered  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib.  From  his  mother 
he  inherited  a  nervous,  excitable  tem- 

z.  Early  perament  and  a  tendency  to  epilepsy, 
Life,        manifested  by  a  fit  when  he  was  four 

Physique,    years  old,  again  when  he  was  six,  and 

Tempera-  later  in  life  by  relapses  into  the  cata- 
ment  leptic  state,  the  latter  at  that  time 
apparently  under  control.  He  was  mel- 
ancholy in  disposition,  easily  depressed,  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  disagreeable  odors,  superstitious, 
a  believer  in  jinn,  omens,  dreams  and  charms,  vivid 
in  imagination,  and  with  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 
In  maturity  he  was  of  medium  height,  of  large  but 
somewhat  stooping  frame.  He  had  a  lai^ge  head 
covered  with  long  wavy  hair,  an  oval  face,  blood- 
shot but  keen  black  eyes  with  shifty  gaze,  a  prom- 
inent nose,  and  a  large  mouth  with  well  separated 
teeth.  A  fleshy  tumor  surroimded  with  moles  on 
his  back  was  claimed  by  him  as  a  sign  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission.  He  was  careful  in  habit,  fond  of 
the  bath  and  of  perfumes,  amorous  in  disposition, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  the  delights  of  the  table. 
His  spiritual  development  began  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  his  uncle  took  him  to  Syria  and  he 
came  into  closer  touch  with  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians than  he  had  so  far  experienced.  It  was  pos- 
sibly at  that  time  that  he  gained  his  first  insight 
by  contrast  into  the  enormities  of  Arabic  idolatry 
and  immorality.  When  he  was  twenty-five  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Qadijah,  a  rich  Meccan  widow, 
was  entrusted  with  the  chaise  of  her  trading  ven- 
tures, and  again  visited  Syria,  where  he  gained  new 
insight  into  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Probably  at 
the  initiative  of  I^adijah,  he  married  her,  though 
she  was  fifteen  years  fais  senior,  and  while  she  lived 
he  married  no  other.  Meanwhile,  by  the  exercise 
of  native  sagacity  he  had  obtained  a  reputation  for 
practical  wisdom  and  was  frequently  appealed  to 
as  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  When  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  settled  in  characteristic  fashion  a  hot  re- 
ligious quarrel  among  four  parties  at  Mecca,  each 
of  which  claimed  the  right  to  replace  in  its  niche 
the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca — ^representatives  of  the 
four  parties  raised  it  to  the  level  of  its  position  by 
lifting  the  four  corners  of  a  cloth  placed  beneath 
it,  and  then  Mohammed  himself  put  the  stone  in 
place.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  to  feel 
his  mission;  he  became  more  highly  contemplative, 
used  to  retire  to  a  mountain  cave  for  meditation, 
and  finally,  in  609,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  in 
which  Gabriel  conunanded  him  (though  illiterate) 
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to  read  what  appears  in  the  Koran  as  Surah  xcvi. 
1-5,  he  began  to  preach. 

His  earliest  labors  were  in  his  family  and  among 
his  intimates.  !Qadijah  was  his  first  convert,  Ali 
and  Zaid,  his  adopted  children,  were  next,  and 
then  his  friend  Abu  Bekr.  Three  years  of  preaching 
gained  him  about  fifty  followers,  and  then  (612)  he 
began  to  teach  in  public,  using  a  house 
2.  Second  opposite  the  Kaaba.  His  points  were 
Period,  three:  (1)  the  oneness  and  absolute- 
ness of  Allah  who  (2)  revealed  his  will 
to  men  (3)  by  chosen  men  who  were  prophets  (cf. 
the  beginning  of  Surah  xcvi.).  By  this  time  he  had 
abandoned  idolatry  in  consequence  of  his  first  prin- 
ciple. Part  of  the  period  following  the  beginning 
of  his  work  was  marked  by  intervals  of  depression 
during  which  Hadijah  alone  could  comfort  him. 
His  hearers  demanded  credentials  of  his  mission  in 
the  shape  of  miracles.  But  he  disclaimed  the  power 
to  produce  these:  his  claim  was  that  his  witness 
was  his  preaching,  in  which  he  resembled  his  pre- 
decessors Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Jesus;  and  that  since  he  was  sent  to  preach,  his 
hearers  would  reject  him  at  their  peril.  When  his 
audience  became  indififerent,  he  used  invective,  and 
this  in  turn  evoked  insult  and  persecution,  so  that 
his  followers  fled  to  Abyssinia.  At  this  time  he 
compromised  with  idolatry,  having  been  misled, 
as  he  claimed,  by  Satan.  The  Meccans  urged  that 
if  one  revelation  was  Satanic,  others  might  be,  to 
which  Mohammed  could  reply  only  by  passionate 
oratory.  Avoided  by  the  Meccans,  he  began  to 
preach  to  strangers  visiting  Mecca,  among  them 
some  from  Yathrib  (soon  to  be  known  as  Medinat 
al-Nabi,  "  City  of  the  Prophet,"  or  simply  as  Me- 
dina), who  carried  his  story  home  and  sent  others 
and  still  more  to  hear  him.  The  Medinans  urged 
him  to  leave  Mecca  and  adopt  their  city  as  his 
home,  promising  him  protection  there.  The  ran- 
corous opposition  of  Meccans  continuing  and  ex- 
tending even  to  the  point  of  banning  him  and  his 
supporters,  he  exiled  himself,  and  in  the  Hejira, 
"  Flight,"  to  Medina  he  took  the  step  which  inade 
the  Mohammedan  era,  June  16,  622  a.d.  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  career,  the  beginning  of 
success. 

Mohammedanism  owes  much  to  the  differences 
between  Mecca  (q.v.)  and  Medina.    The   former, 
gathered  about  the  Kaaba  (q.v.),  in  which  were 
collected  about  the  Black  Stone  more  than  300  idols 
representative  of  the  gods  of  the  tribes, 
3.  The      made  trade  of  religion  then  as  now, 
Medina     and  was  the  seat  of  such  fanaticism  as 
Period,      perhaps  only  Arabs  could  show.    Mo- 
hammed's propaganda  seemed  to  strike 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  city's  trade  and  pre- 
eminence, and  its  present  prestige  and  future  pros- 
pects seemed  menaced  when  Mohammed  attacked 
idolatry.    Medina,  250  miles  north,  was  a  center 
of  traffic,  open  therefore  to  the  civilizing  influences 
of  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia,  consequently 
more  cosmopolitan  and  tolerant.    Idolatry  was  al- 
ready under  suspicion,  and  there  was  consequently 
an  opening  for  the  prophet's  resolute  preaching. 
Mohammed's  repute  for  wisdom  grew  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as 


arbiter;  his  decisions  he  claimed  not  as  his  own 
but  as  the  dictates  of  Allah,  and  his  position  soon 
came  to  be  practically  that  of  city  judge  and  dicta- 
tor. Ordinances  for  practise  were  soon  formulated 
by  the  prophet;  prayer  was  directed  toward  Mecca 
(not  Jerusalem,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  concili- 
ate the  Jews  and  gain  their  support,  he  had  for- 
merly adopted),  the  fast  of  Tisri  was  changed  for 
that  of  Ramadan.  The  five  fundamentals  of  Islam 
(see  below,  IV.)  were  conceived  and  formulated  at 
Medina.  Most  important  of  all,  citizenship  was 
made  dependent  not  on  family  but  on  faith,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  united  Arabia  and  a  world  re- 
ligion. For  the  triimiph  of  the  faith  the  bonds  of 
kinship  had  to  yield  if  they  stood  in  its  way — Mo- 
hammed did  not  blanch  at  fratricidal  war.  The 
idolater,  even  though  a  brother,  was  doomed  unless 
he  gave  up  this  practise,  and  to  the  believer  be- 
longed the  idolater's  goods.  In  this  last  was  mani- 
fested Mohammed's  shrewdness,  making  capital  of 
the  Arab's  lust  for  plunder.  Mecca  was  idolatrous, 
therefore  its  caravans  were  fair  booty.  When  the 
Meccans  retaliated,  they  were  defeated  by  the  ap- 
palling f\uy  of  the  Moslems'  attack.  Thus  the 
battle  of  Bedr  (Jan.  13,  624)  was  the  result  of  a  raid 
in  which  Mohammed  hoped  to  capture  a  rich  Meo- 
can  caravan,  but  instead  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  unencumbered  armed  force  of  twice 
his  own  strength,  over  whom  he  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. Yet  the  Medina  period  was  not  one  of  unvary- 
ing success.  Mohammed  lost  heavily  in  the  battle 
of  Ohod  (Jan.  625),  when  the  Koraish  defeated  the 
Moslems,  and  in  some  minor  affairs  his  followers 
lost.  This  period  was  marked  also  by  many  assas- 
sinations instigated  or  sanctioned  by  the  leader  and 
by  wholesale  slaughter  of  those  opposed  to  him  or 
whose  wealth  he  coveted  for  his  followers,  including 
that  of  the  Jews.  These  latter  looked  with  scorn 
upon  Mohammed's  claim  that  he  was  reinstating  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  while  in  retaliation  for  treach- 
ery he  had  the  men  of  a  whole  tribe,  800  in  number, 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  and  their  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery,  while  the  proceeds  were 
divided  among  his  followers.  In  self-interest  Arabs 
flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  march 
upon  Mecca,  which  he  had  already  fixed  upon  as  the 
center  of  the  faith.  In  thus  deciding,  he  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  his  kinship  with  the  Koraish,  also 
doubtless  by  the  fact  that  in  this  method  he  was 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  would 
eventually  conciliate  the  Meccans. 

The  start  for  Mecca  was  made  early  in  Jan.,  630. 
The  city  fell  easily,  doubtless  because  of  an  ar- 
rangement with  some  inside  who  favored  Moham- 
med, and  in  part  because  his  force  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted.     A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 

from  which  ten  persons  were  excluded, 
4.  Final  though  of  these,  through  the  interoes- 
Period.      sion  of  persons  in  Mohammed's  own 

circle,  only  four  were  put  to  death. 
The  Kaaba  was  swept  of  all  idob  except  the  Black 
Stone.  The  Koraish  were  conciliated  and  the  trar 
ditional  privileges  of  the  city  as  a  religious  center 
were  retained.  The  Medinans,  to  whose  fidelity  so 
much  was  due.  were  disappointed,  but  were  recon- 
ciled by  Mohammed's  impassioned  appeals  to  their 
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loyalty  and  by  his  promise  still  to  make  his  home 
with  them.  As  master  of  Mecca,  the  center  of  pil- 
grimage and  the  sanctuary  of  all  the  Arabs,  the 
prophet  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the 
tribes  might  worship  there.  Taif,  a  rival  strong- 
hold of  idolatry,  submitted  in  Dec.,  630,  and  its 
idol  was  destroyed.  A  last  attempt  to  overturn  the 
new  religion,  .made  by  a  confederation  of  tribes, 
was  defeated  with  comparative  ease.  The  tribes 
soon  accepted  Islam,  since  Mohanmied's  policy 
toward  Arabs  was — conciliation  if  possible,  but  at 
any  cost  submission.  In  631  the  Kaaba  was  closed 
to  all  but  Moslems.  This  act  marked  the  penin- 
sula as  Mohanmiedan.  Before  the  prophet's  death 
all  Arabia  was  at  his  feet;  Christians  and  Jewish 
tribes  were  permitted  to  exist,  but  only  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  a  heavy  tribute. 

The  non-Mohammedan  estimates  of  the  foimder 
vary  in  all  possible  ways,  some  classing  him  among 
the  most  highly  endowed  prophets  and  others  pla- 
cing him  with  rank  impostors.  Of  his  mental  abil- 
ities there  can  be  no  doubt — the  Koran 

5.  Char-  is  incontestable  testimony  to  his 
acter.  powers  as  poet  and  orator,  organizer 
and  statesman;  and  this  book,  chron- 
ologically arranged,  affords  an  index  to  his  charac- 
ter and  is  the  chart  of  his  development  from  the 
time  when  he  began  to  write.  His  courage  was 
magnificent  and  seems  to  have  failed  him  but  once 
(when  he  compromised  temporarily  with  idolatry). 
To  preach  agadnst  idolatry  in  its  home  and  under 
such  circiunstances  to  incur  persecution  for  what 
had  become  conviction,  later  to  prohibit  wine  to 
win&-loving  Arabs,  still  later  to  refuse  compromise 
when  that  seemed  an  easy  way  out  of  an  apparent 
impasse,  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  submission 
which  eventually  uni&ed  Arabia — these  are  marks 
of  a  courage  almost  sublime — ^paralleled,  indeed, 
perhaps  often  in  the  history  of  Christian  religion, 
yet  none  the  less  worthy  of  acknowledgment  when 
foimd  in  Mohammed.  Not  the  least  eminent  of  his 
characteristics  was  his  faith  in  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion. Two  meritorious  qualities,  aside  from  what 
have  been  mentioned,  were  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism. Once  more,  the  loyalty  which  he  inspired 
among  men  of  worth  such  as  Abu  Bekr  is  absolute 
proof  of  his  deep  sincerity.  Of  his  spiritual  nature 
his  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  lofty  doctrine  of  God 
are  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Moham- 
med had  many  of  the  vices  of  his  age  and  sur- 
roundings. He  showed  often  a  cold  vindictiveness, 
a  savage  insistence  upon  vengeance,  and  a  severe 
ruthlessness  in  procuring  or  permitting  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  foes  or  of  those  whose  property 
he  needed  for  his  followers.  His  lenience  after  the 
taking  of  Mecca  was  due  not  to  motives  of  mercy 
but  to  policy.  Those  who  escaped  the  proscription 
at  that  time  owed  their  lives  to  the  urgent  inter- 
cession of  Mohammed's  trustiest  friends,  not  to  his 
clemency.  Of  his  early  sincerity  as  a  reformer  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  his  courage.  But  he 
failed  under  the  test  of  success.  His  decline  began 
with  the  Medina  period.  The  early  Surahs  of  the 
Koran,  long  after  they  pass  the  period  of  inquiry, 
bear  well  the  test  of  examination.  But  after  success 
seemed  assured,  they  show  advancing  deterioration 


in  the  prophet's  character.  Revelations  thereafter 
were  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  faith,  they 
pandered  often  to  Mohanuned's  desires.  When  he 
wished  another  wife,  a  revelation  was  forthcoming  to 
sanction  it.  If  former  utterances  stood  in  the  path 
of  present  wish,  the  doctrine  of  abrogation  permitted 
removal  of  the  obstacle.  When  he  desired  the  wife 
of  his  adopted  son  Zaid — among  Arabs  a  scandal- 
ous thing--Surah  xxxiii.  sanctioned  the  divorce  by 
Zaid  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  free  to  marry  the 
prophet.  Four  was  the  legal  limit  of  wives  for  a 
believer,  but  the  same  Surah  gave  the  prophet  all 
license.  And  when  old  age  and  approaching  death 
aroused  his  uxorious  jealousy,  though  by  Arab  law 
a  widow  not  only  may  but  rather  must  noarry,  it 
was  revealed  for  his  comfort  that  his  wives  were  to 
remain  bereaved. 

m.  The  Koran:  There  is  no  room  to  question 
that  the  Bible  of  Islam  is  the  work  of  one  man  and 
that  man  Mohammed.  The  speaker,  except  in  the 
prayer  in  the  opening  Surah  and  in  a  few  scattered 
passages,  is  AUah.  But  as  he  is  too  exalted  to 
speak  directly  even  with  his  prophet,  Gabriel  is  the 
mediiun  of  communication.  The  book,  the  claim 
runs,  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  exists  in  archetype 
in  heaven,  fixed  in  the  very  essence  of  God»  and  was 
delivered  piecemeal  to  the  prophet.  But  the  ar- 
rangement is  due  to  the  editor.  Mohammed  had 
not  only  memorized  his  own  deliverances  but  had 
taught  them  to  his  followers.  Necessarily  many 
knew  parts  of  the  Koran,  none  knew  all.  When  the 
prophet  died,  the  utterances  existed  on  scattered 
bits  of  leather,  ribs  of  palm  leaf,  even  on  stones, 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful.  In  the  wars 
of  revolt  which  followed  the  path  of  Mohammed, 
many  who  knew  parts  of  th^  Koran  perished,  and 
Omar  began  to  fear  that  it  would  be  wholly  lost. 
He  therefore  begged  Caliph  Abu  Bekr  to  have  it 
collected.  From  all  the  sources  named  Zaid  of  Me- 
dina, who  was  made  editor,  gathered  it.  But  va- 
riant texts  existed.  A  second  edition  was  there- 
fore made  by  Zaid  with  the  help  of  three  members 
of  the  Koraish  tribe;  this  was  made  canonical,  and 
all  variants  obtainable  were  destroyed.  In  the  ed- 
iting no  principle  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  the 
one  that  is  partly  observable  being  to  place  the 
longer  Surahs  first.  The  inmiediate  acceptance  of 
this  text  by  those  who  had  heard  the  original  is 
fairly  presumptive  of  its  fidelity,  especially  in  view 
of  the  antagonisms  of  the  times.  The  claim  is  made 
by  Mohammedans  that  its  contents  evince  its  en- 
tire and  complete  inspiration.  Since  it  is  spoken 
by  Allah,  it  is  absolutely  and  wholly  true.  As  a  his- 
torical monument  the  Koran  is  valuable  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  mentality  of  the  prophet. 
Significant  is  the  diffuse  and  prosaic  character  of 
the  latest  Surahs  as  compared  with  the  concise, 
exalted,  and  poetic  style  exhibited  by  the  earlier 
ones.  As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Surahs  were  de- 
livered, it  must  be  said  that  of  five  authorities, 
Jajalu  al-Din,  Rodwell,  Muir,  N6ldeke,  and  Hughes, 
no  two  agree  and  Palmer  favors  a  still  different 
order.  As  to  the  originality  it  displays,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  while  most  of  the  matter  is  new, 
Mohammed  wove  into  his  deliverances  bits  of  tribal 
tradition,  popular  sayings,  legends  beloved  by  the 
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people,  and  much  that  he  had  gathered  from  his 
converse  with  Jews  and  Christians,  though  in  the 
l£ktter  case  the  real  origin  was  apocryphal  rather 
t.Iian  canonical,  while  the  Jewish  matter  was  hag- 
gadic  rather  than  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
IV.  The  Religion:    The  coming  of  Mohammed 
^wras  in  a  sense  opportime.    The  local  religions  of; 
ttie  Arabs  were  growing  effete.    Allah  was  alreadyj 
known,  but  much  in  the  same  way  as  Baal  was  in 
pre-Israelitic  Canaan — each  tribe  might 
X.  The      call  its  own  deity  Allah,  and  a  process 
Back-      of    unification    had    already    begun. 
ground.     That  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  influ-' 
enoc^of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  very/i 
probable.    There  were  a  number  of  Jewish  tribes  I 
in  Arabia,  and  to  Arabs  Jews  were  "  the  people  of  ) 
tHe  book."    Jewish  accounts  of  Arab  origins  were 
accepted,  and  both  peoples  claimed  Abraham  as 
the  common  ancestor.     That  from  the  Jews  in  his 
early  journeys  the  founder  derived  his  tendency 
toward  a  rigid  monotheism  is  at  least  possible;  and 
Mohammedanism  employs  many  Jewish  theolog- 
ical terms.     Christianity  also,  through  two  chan- 
nels, affected  Islam:  (1)  through  the  hermits  whose 
huts  and  caves  dotted  the  desert,  while  they  them- 
Bclves  were  respected  by  the  nomads;    (2)  through 
the  faith  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  country  was 
the  refuge  of  Mohanuned's  followers  in  the  stormy 
times  of  the  close  of  the  first  Meccan  period.    By 
Mohammed  and  his  followers  Jesus  was  recognized 
as  a  prophet  second  in  honor  only  to  Mohammed, 
while  the  devout  Moslem  never  speaks  of  him  with- 
out uttering  the  benediction  **  on  whom  be  peace." 
But  the  complexion  Christianity  takes  on  as  re- 
flected in  Islam  is,  like  that  of  Judaism,  apocryphal 
rather  than  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels.    A  third 
source  of  Mohammed's  inspiration  was  the  Hanifs 
— a  discovery  comparatively  recent.    Hanif  prob- 
ably means  "  penitent,"  and  the  name  was  applied 
to  men  who,  not  constituting  a  sect,  were  scattered 
through  Arabia  as  recluses,  individual  seekers  after 
God.    Among  these  men  had  developed  belief  in  a 
deity  like  Allah,  who  was  rising  into  lofty  superior- 
ity above  the  idob  of  the  tribes.    The  problems  of 
sin  and  judgment  were  real  to  these  Hanifs,  and 
the  practise  of  austerity  and  penitence  were  parts 
of  their  solution  of  the  question.    Through  a  cousin 
of  i^adijah  Mohammed  came  into  contact  with  these 
men  and  their  developing  monotheism;    and  the 
light  gained  from  Judaism  and  Christianity  doubts 
less  illumined  for  him  the  meditations  of  the  Hanifs 
as  communicated  to  him.    His  own  rapid  logic  and 
invincible  spirit  conducted  him  to  his  own  abso- 
lute monotheism,  and  the  later  steps  followed  as 
already  indicated:   instruction  of  his  friends,  pub- 
lic preaching,   intensification  of  purpose  through 
opposition,   development  at  Medina,   assimilation 
of  elements  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
system,  break  with  Judaism,  politicalization  of  the 
faith,  and  the  submission  of  Arabia.  y 

The  fundamental  theological  doctrine  of  Islam! 
is  the  unity  of  God,  whose  will,  declared  by  the/ 
prophet  Mohammed,  is  law  for  man.    The  doctrine  * 
of  God  is  intensely  and  baldly  unitarian.     Special 
points  antagonized  were  the  Christian  trinity  and 
the  deity  of  Christ.     Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 


sovereignty  of  Allah  and  his  onmipotenoe.    Allah 

was  not  a  philosophic  first  cause,  but  a  present 

active  agency  ever  working  in  his  world 

a.  The      and  accomplishing  his  purposes.      In 

Theology  other  words,  Mohammed's  was  a  prao- 
and  its  tical,  not  a  speculative  monotheism. 
Implicates.  AUah  was  sharply  distinguished  from 
his  creation,  and  the  latter  included* 
evil  as  well  as  good.  From  no  logical  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  did  the  founder  shrink.  Right  is" 
right  not  because  of  its  essence  but  because  Allah 
decrees  it.  Hence  Mohanunedan  predestination  is 
arbitrary  in  its  absoluteness,  acquiring  the  force  of 
fatalism.  The  practical  result  was  the  inspiration 
of  a  magnificent  but  terrible  courage.  Arab  war-, 
riors  went  into  battle  convinced  that  their  life-span 
was  so  definitely  determined  that  whether  they 
stayed  at  home  or  went  to  the  fight  their  hap  would 
surely  overtake  them.  This  fanaticism  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  eschatology  of  the  faith,  which  is  gross, 
crude,  and  vivid.  Both  heaven  and  hell  are  mate- 
rial, both  are  preceded  by  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, through  which  all  Moslems  pass  with  success 
— ^though  some  may  have  to  be  puri^ed  in  puiga- 
tory.  But  the  warrior  who  dies  in  battle  is  sure  of 
paradise.  It  is  to  these  facts  that  the  dread  of  a 
jehad  or  holy  war  is  due.  HeU  is  in  seven  regions, 
of  which  the  first  is  purgatory;  to  hell  all  infidels 
(non-Mohammedans)  are  destined.  Heaven  is  across 
a  chasm  over  which  is  a  bridge  broad  and  easy  for 
the  believer,  but  shrinking  to  the  width  of  a  razor's 
edge  when  infidels  attempt  its  passage,  and  they 
then  fall  -from  it  into  the  fire  which  for  them  is 
eternal.  While  the  delights  of  the  Moslem  heaven 
as  portrayed  in  the  Koran  are  sensual,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  other  religions,  the  idea  con- 
veyed depends  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  the  individual.  One  may  well  compare  the 
conceptions  inspired  in  Christians  by  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  though  the  adjectives 
sensuous  and  sensual  well  distinguish  the  views  held 
by  Christian  and  Mohammedans  respectively.  Surah 
xiii.  proves  that  the  prophet's  heaven  was  not 
bounded  by  the  delights  of  the  senses.  Another 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  both  of  the  making  and 
worshiping  of  images.  The  only  inconsistency  is 
the  retention  of  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba^-an 
inconsistency  recognized  ana  aenounoed  by  some 
of  the  sects  of  the  religion.  Equally  a  corollary  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  absoluteness  of  deity  is  the 
angelology  of  Islam.  Angels  are  a  postulate  of  the 
faith.  They  are  required  as  ministers  of  Allah,  who 
is  too  exalted  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  personal 
ministrations.  The  angelology  is  elaborate,  the 
angelic  beings  are  arranged  in  order  of  rank,  with 
the  archangels  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israfil,  and  Asrael 
at  the  head,  each  of  whom  has  duties  here  or  here- 
after in  relation  to  mankind.  There  are  also  re- 
cording angels  whose  records  appear  as  testimony 
at  the  judgment.  Of  angeb  of  lesser  rank  there  are 
hosts;  besides  these  there  are  genii,  good  and  bad. 
The  devil  is  a  fallen  angel  named  Iblis. 

Briefly,  the  four  practical  points  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed  are:  (1)  prayer  five  times-a-day:  di- 
rected toward  Mecca;    (2)  almsgiving  on  a  fixed 
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scale  at  least,  above  that  scale  according  to  one's 
inclination;  (3)  fasting  in  the  daytime  during 
Ramadan;  (4)  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once 
in  a  lifetime.    These  things  are  regarded  as  most 

firmly  binding  on  all  Moslems.  By 
3.  System  prayer,  in  Arabic,  five  times  a  day 
of  Practise,  facing  Mecca,  the  day  is  mortgaged  to 

God.  Yet  the  prayers  are  short,  there- 
fore soon  over,  and  consequently  not  burdensome. 
On  Friday,  in  addition  to  the  prayers,  brief  horta^ 
tory  addresses  or  sermons  are  delivered  in  the 
mosques.  But  Friday  is  not  a  day  of  cessation 
from  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
junction to  turn  toward  Mecca  at  prayer  does 
much  to  support  the  observance  of  the  injunction 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Equally  faithful  are  Mo- 
hammedans in  observing  the  oonunand  to  bestow 
alms,  a  consequence  of  which  is  the  large  propor- 
tion of  beggars  found  in  most  Mohanmiedan  cen- 
ters. In  its  social  system  Islam  lags  centuries  be- 
hind because  of  its  Intimation  of  polygamy,  of 
divorce  by  the  husband  at  will,  and  of  slavery. 
The  charter  of  Islam  is  the  Surah  numbered  ix.  by 
Sale,  cxiii.  by  Rodwell,  and  cxiv.  by  Muir,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  but  one  delivered.  Moslems  are 
to  enforce  conversion  of  idolaters  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  death,  while  to  Jews  and  Christians  the  al- 
ternative is  payment  of  heavy  tribute.  Force  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  propaganda,  the  sword  was 
the  instrument.  Hence  the  two  characteristics 
which  obtrude  themselves  in  contact  of  Moham- 
medanism with  other  faiths  are  fanaticism  and 
intolerance.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  modem 
Mohammedan  success  in  Africa  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  sword.  The  function  of  this  religion  in 
world  history  seems  to  be  that  of  disciplining  peo- 
ples in  a  low  stage  of  culture.  Its  fault  is  that  it 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress  beyond  a 
certain  stage.  Christianity  mn^es  relativ^y  few 
converts  from  its  adherents. 

V.  Developments  after  Mohammed:  While  the 
primitive  doctrine  of  Islam  was  as  thus  stated,  that 
the  Koran  would  continue  alone  to  be  the  norm  of 
action  was  not  to  be  expected.  This  work  sununed 
up  merely  the  phenomena  within  the  founder's 
horizon.  Consequently,  just  as  in  Christianity 
there  grew  up  in  the  ecumenical  councils  and  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  norms  as  really  authoritative  in 

belief  and  practise  as  the  New  Testa- 

X.  The      ment  itself,  so  in  Islam  there  came  to 

Four  Bases  recognition   four  bases   of  authority, 

of  Doc^     the  Koran,  sunnahf  ijma,  and  kiyaa, 

trine  and    Sunnah,    "  custom,  usage,''  siuns  up 

Practise,    the  doctrine  that  so  far  as  practicable 

not  only  the  injunctions  but  the  prac- 
tise of  the  founder  is  to  be  followed.  This  led  to  a 
collection  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed,  made 
in  the  third  Mohanmiedan  century,  which  were  com- 
pared with  the  Koran,  and  this  body  of  tradition, 
thus  sifted,  became  equally  authoritative  with  the 
Koran.  Ijma  is  a  word  which  is  the  Islamic  equiva- 
lent of  the  Christian  semper ^  vbique^  el  ah  omnibus,  or 
"  universal  assent."  It  is  the  collection  of  legal  and 
doctrinal  decisions  made  by  the  prophet,  his  compan- 
ions, and  their  inmiediate  successors.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  unanimity  in  opinion,  in  practise,  and  by 


tacit  consent.  Where  this  imanimity  exists  with 
reference  to  any  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  as  bind- 
ing as  any  explicitly  taught  in  Koran  or  sunnah. 
Kiyas  is  the  Moluunmedan  equivalent  of  the  Jew- 
ish Talmud.  It  is  a  collection  of  inferences  drawn 
from  the  more  general  pronouncements  of  Koran, 
sunnah,  and  ijma,  meant  to  be  applied  to  special 
cases  such  as  may  at  any  moment  arise.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interpretation  of  the  other  three  collections 
applied  to  practical  life.  It  will  at  once  be  noticed 
that  these  three  additions  to  the  Koran  added  im- 
mensely to  the  elasticity  of  the  system. 

At  the  death  of  Mohammed  there  were  three 
possible  candidates  for  leadership:  Ali,  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  Mohammed  indicated  him  as  leader  before  his 
death,  but  that  the  pronouncement  was  suppressed 

by  Ayesha  because  Ali  had  accused 

2.  The      her  of  unchastity;   Omar,  a  fatber-in- 

Eaxly       law  of  Mohanmied;    and  Abu  Bekr, 

Caliphate,   father  of  Ayesha.     Omar  refused  to 

stand,  and  Abu  Bekr  was  elected.  The  ^ 
partisans  of  Ali  were  prevented  from  contesting  the 
election  with  arms  only  by  the  general  revolt  of  the 
tribes  which  left  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Taif  the  only 
faithful  centers,  while  the  revolt  was  quelled  only 
on  the  return  of  the  army  then  operating  in  souths 
em  Palestine.  Under  the  first  caliph  (*'  succes- 
sor ")  Arabia  was  once  more  united,  and  Persia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt  came  in  large  part  imder  Moslem  rule.  Be- 
fore Abu  Bekr  died  (634)  he  nominated  Omar,  who 
was  elected,  the  conquest  of  the  countries  named 
was  nearly  completed,  and  the  erection  of  a  Mos- 
lem state  proceeded  under  the  able  administration 
of  Omar.  At  his  death  in  644,  Ali  was  again  a  candi- 
date, but  was  defeated  by  Othman  supported  by 
the  Koraish,  against  whom  uprisings  at  once  be- 
gan, and  Othman,  detected  in  double-dealing,  was 
slain  (655).  Ali  was  then  elected,  and  his  two  rivals 
fled  to  Persia  and  raised  a  revolt,  but  this  was  sup- 
pressed, Ayesha  was  captured  and  the  two  rivals 
killed  (656).  The  governor  of  Syria  at  this  time 
was  Mu'awiya,  holding  a  strong  position  because 
of  the  better  discipline  of  the  Arabs  who  formed 
his  army.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Othman,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Ali  as  caliph,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  Meanwhile  Ali's 
following  became  divided  and  a  part  deserted  him, 
while  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  also  the  (jeneral  Amr, 
who  was  acting  as  arbitrator.  Ali  alone  was  killed, 
though  Mu'awiya  was  wounded.  Ali's  brother 
Husain  went  to  Mecca  to  assiune  the  caliphate,  but 
he  was  slain  and  Mu'awiya  was  acknowledged  in 
his  place.  Thus  Mu'awiya  became  the  first  of  the 
Ummayad  caliphs  (so  named  from  Ununaya,  great- 
grandfather of  Mu'awiya),  fourteen  in  number,  who 
ruled  at  Damascus  till  750,  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  Abbasids  (claiming  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle 
of  the  prophet).  Out  of  this  contest,  which  involved 
the  first  five  caliphs,  sprang  the  prime  distinction 
in  Islam  between  Simnah  and  Shiah,  two  forms  of 
doctrine  which  comprise  between  them  all  the  lesser 
distinctions  or  sects  into  which  Islam  has  been  and 
is  still  divided.    The  Sunnah  doctrine  is  that  all 
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four  of  the  first  caliphs  were  legitimate;  Shiah  holds 
that  the  office  of  caliph  is  not  elective  and  not 
usurpable,  that  it  comes  by  divine  right  and  is 
spiritual,  and  that  Ali  was  the  first  caliph  or  Imam, 
kept  from  his  own  by  Ayesha,  and  finally  dislodged 
by  Mu'awiya. 

Possibly  the  tradition  is  apocryphal  which  attrib- 
utes to  Mohammed  the  prediction  that  Islam  would 
split  into  seventy-two  divisions,  but  for  a  man  who 
knew  his  people  as  did  the  prophet  the  prediction 
is  not  improbable.  Within  his  own  lifetime  the 
seeds  of  division  were  sown  in  the  honor  paid  to 
the  Muhajirs,  "  companions  in  the  Hegira,"  who 

went  with  him  from  Mecca  to  Medina 

3.  Shiites    (together  with  the  Ansar,  "  helpers/' 

and        who  invited  him  thither),  and  in  the 

Sunnites.    distinction  of  these  from  the  converts 

who  accepted  Islam  because  they 
must,  among  whom  developed  the  Ummayads,  so 
important  in  the  very  near  future  of  Mohammed's 
time.  The  events  of  the  succession  created  a  party 
to  whom  the  name  "legitimists"  may  be  applied, 
because  they  held  that  succession  was  through  ap- 
pointment by  Allah  and  not  through  election  by 
men.  The  election  of  the  third  caliph  was  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Ummayads,  his  assassination  and 
the  election  of  the  fourth  caliph  (Ali)  was  a  triumph 
for  the  legitimists.  The  contest  between  Ali  and 
Mu'awiya  was  fruitful  in  divisions.  Thus  the  prom- 
ise by  Ali  given  to  Mu'awiya,  to  submit  his  right  to 
the  caliphate  to  arbitration,  evoked  the  active  dis- 
approval of  a  large  party  of  his  followers  on  the 
ground  that  the  duly  elected  caliph  had  no  right  to 
submit  to  question  his  unquestionable  right.  These 
were  the  Kharijites,  "  seceders,"  who  differed  from 
the  legitimists  in  that  they  held  election  to  give  an 
undisputed  title.  The  Kharijites  in  turn  continued 
for  centuries  to  split  into  factions,  each  of  which 
differed  from  the  others  on  various  coimts,  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  and  their  survivors  in  the  pres- 
ent are  the  sect  of  Ibadites.  But  the  great  division 
was  between  Shiah  and  Sunnah,  already  defined. 
Shiah  started  as  a  political  tenet,  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  succession  to  the  caliphate;  but 
this  had  a  theological  basis,  and  naturally  the  difh 
tinction  between  Shiites  and  Sunnites  became  es- 
sentially theological.  From  the  Shiah  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  right  of  Ali  developed  divisions  in  the 
body  of  Shiites  according  as  the  conception  of  All's 
personality  varied — Ali  being  regarded  at  one  time 
as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  at  another  as  an  Imam 
in  whom  the  heavenly  light  existed  (see  Babism), 
and  so  on— or  as  opinions  varied  concerning  the 
line  through  which  legitimacy  flowed,  whether 
through  descendants  of  Ali  by  his  wife  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  or  through  some  other  of 
All's  descendants.  The  great  freedom  in  specula- 
tion which  has  always  characterized  Shiah  contrib- 
uted further  to  division  into  sects  as  pantheism 
and  mysticism  and  rationalism  evolved  positions 
around  which  those  to  whom  the  variant  doctrines 
appealed  easily  gathered.  Especially  fruitful  of  di- 
visions was  the  doctrine  of  the  Imamate,  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  "  Seveners  "  and  the  "  Twelv- 
ers "  differing  on  the  question  whether  the  Imam- 
ate  descended  to  the  twelfth  or  only  to  the  seventh 


generation  from  Ali  before  it  suffered  occultation. 
The  Druses  (q.v.)  and  the  Assassins  are  but  ex- 
treme developments  in  the  circle  of  Shiah.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Shiites  and  Sunnites  in  its  total 
intra-Islamic  effect  is  that  between  the  heterodox 
and  the  orthodox,  the  latter  term  being  applicable 
to  Sunnah  doctrine  alone.  The  Sunnites  were,  so 
to  speak,  driven  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of 
opposing  Shiah  tenets  and  their  developments. 
Hence  Sunnites  are  the  traditionalists  of  Moham- 
medanism, whose  central  position  is  that  in  the 
four  bases  of  authority  named  above  aU  necessary 
gmdance  is  contained.  But  even  while  they  thus 
explicitly  disavowed  philosophizing,  this  activity 
claimed  its  workers  among  them,  and  as  differences 
of  theory  and  practise  grew  up  in  the  larger  life 
opened  up  by  Islamic  conquests,  discord  arose,  and 
the  history  of  Sunnah  is  no  less  a  story  of  division 
than  is  that  of  Shiah.  But  the  Sunnites  are  by  far 
the  more  nimierous,  constituting  nine-tenths  of 
Mohammedan  religionists. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  diversity  of  sects  in  a 
system  theoretically  so  rigid  as  Mohammedanisni 
may  be  given  as  foUows:  (1)  Advance  in  culture 
through  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  world 
brought  its  inmiediate  consequences  in  an  acquired 
bent   for   speculative   and   analytical 

4.  Causes  philosophizing — not  a  native  trait  in 
of  Sec-      Semites  (see  Arabia).    Thus  the  im- 

tarianism.  plicit  contradictions  in  the  Koran  re- 
specting predestination  and  free  will, 
the  interpretation  and  methods  of  interpreting  that 
book,  difficulties  in  eschatology — all  these  chal- 
lenged individual  opinion,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
and  opened  chasms  between  bodies  of  believers. 
(2)  The  diversity  in  the  human  make-up  of  the 
great  realm  covered  by  the  faith  had  its  influence. 
Peoples  as  diverse  as  the  Negro  races  of  Africa,  the 
Aryans  and  native  races  of  India  and  Persia,  Malays 
and  Mongob'ans  own  its  sway.  Peoples  so  different 
could  not  be  expected  to  hold  the  faith  in  the  same 
way.  An  illustration  of  the  modifications  thus 
brought  in  is  furnished  by  Persia,  where  the  de- 
cided trend  of  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  toward 
pantheism  and  the  liking  for  the  theory  of  reincar- 
nation have  compelled  Islam  to  include  within  its 
fold  believers  in  both  these  originally  un-Moham- 
medan  principles.  (3)  The  fanaticism  which  Mo- 
hammed evoked  and  fostered  contributed  to  the 
ardor  with  which  any  tenet  once  enunciated  and 
received  with  any  degree  of  favor  was  embraced 
and  its  propaganda  carried  on.  (4)  Coordinate  ele- 
ments were  the  Semitic  tendency  to  segregation  and 
the  hugeness  of  the  Mohanmiedan  realm.  Arabs  of 
unniunbered  clans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Syrians, 
Arameans,  Copts — indeed  the  whole  Semitic  world 
except  the  Jews — accepted  the  faith.  Scission  was 
in  the  very  material  of  which  the  fabric  was  built, 
even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  alien  races,  each 
with  its  own  psychological  history  and  cat^ories 
of  religious  intuitions.  The  mystery  is  not  that 
sects  developed,  but  rather  that  the  religion  has 
held  together  the  hordes  of  Semites,  not  to  mention 
the  swarms  of  other  peoples  whom  it  dominates. 
From  these  roots  therefore  sprang  division.  Scho- 
lasticism developed,  and  logical,  theological,  and 
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metaphysical  discussion  proved  an  orchard  which 
bore  apples  of  discord.  Mutazilites  denied  in  deity 
the  existence  of  attributes  and  did  not  allow  the 
truth  of  predestination;  Jabarites  were  content  to 
deny  predestination;  Sifatites  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  attributes  and  through  it  became  the 
supporters  of  the  rankest  of  anthropomorphic  doc- 
trines. Some  sects,  again,  would  interpret  the 
Koran  literally;  others  insist  upon  a  thorough- 
going metaphorical  exegesis;  some  again  use  here 
the  literal,  there  the  metaphorical,  and  are  by  both 
the  others  charged  with  inconsistency.  The  literal- 
ists  descended  to  anthropomorphism;  the  meta- 
phorists  read  Allah  out  of  the  world  except  as  pan- 
theism makes  room  for  him.  And  yet  the  marvel 
is,  that  while  a  deadly  hatred  exists  between  Shiite 
and  Sunnite,  both  unite  in  even  a  bitterer  hostility 
to  the  "  infidel "  who  denies  the  tenets  of  Islam. 
From  the  standpoints  of  Christianity  and  of  mis- 
sions, Islam  presents  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  they  have  to  meet. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobb. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  litorature  on  the  subject  is  enonnous. 
An  authoriutiye  bibliography  of  some  of  the  phases  is 
given  in  the  indispensable  volume  of  D.  B.  Maedonald, 
Development  qf  Muelim  Theology,  Juriepntdenee  and  Con- 
eHJtuiional  Theory,  pp.  358-367.  New  York,  1003.  On  the 
founder  consult:  the  lives  by  W.  Muir,  4  vols.,  London. 
1868-61  (the  classic;  contains  valuable  introduction  and 
notes:  an  abridged  ed..  Life  of  Mohammed  from  Orioinal 
Soureee,  appeared,  ib.  1877.  and  still  further  abridged, 
1887);  Syed  Ameer  AU.  London,  1873,  cf.  his  Life  and 
TeatMnge  ef  Mohammed,  ib.  1881;  A.  Sprenger.  3  vols., 
Berlin.  1861-60;  T.  NOldeke.  Hanover.  1863.  cf.  his 
Sketches  from  Eaetem  Hietory,  chap,  ii.,  London.  1802; 
W.  Irving,  under  title  Livee  c/  Mahotnei  and  hie  Succee- 
eore.  New  York.  1840-50.  often  reissued.  The  preceding 
are  of  importance.  Further  literature  on  Mohammed  is: 
Q.  WeU.  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  Stuttgart,  1844;  B. 
Saint-Hilaire.  Mahomet  et  le  Coran,  Paris,  1865;  R.  B. 
Smith.  Mohammed  and  Mohammedaniem,  London,  1874; 
J.  Wellhausen,  Muhammad  in  Medina,  Berlin,  1882;  R. 
Krehl,  Dae  LAen  und  die  Lehre  dee  Mohammede,  Leipsic, 
1884;  W.  Koelle.  Mohammed  and  Mohammedaniemt  Lon- 
don, 1880;  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Bible  and  I  dam,  chap,  i.,  New 
York.  1807;  H.  Grimme,  Mohammed,  new  ed.,  MQnster, 
1004;  D.  S.  Margolioutb,  Mahomet  and  the  Riee  of  lelam, 
London,  1005;  R.  Ducasse,  Mahomet  dane  eon  tempa, 
Geneva,  1000;  Ibn  Saad.  Biographien  Muhammade,  ed.  E. 
Sachau,  vols,  i.-ii..  Leyden.  1005-00.  The  works  on  the 
Koran  and  on  the  religion  usually  contain  sketches  of  the 
life  of  the  founder. 

Of  the  Koran  the  best  ed.  is  that  by  G.  Fluegel.  Leip- 
sic. 1834,  often  reprinted.  Of  English  translations  the 
best  are  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  in  SBE,  vols.  vi..  ix..  and  by 
J.  M.  Rodwell.  London.  1870.  SUll  of  high  value  for  its 
notes  is  the  rendering  of  Q.  Sale,  London,  1734.  and  often. 
e.g.,  1882;  valuable  also  is  E.  Lane,  Sdeetione  from  the 
Komn,  ib.  1870.  For  introduction  consult:  G.  Weil,  Ein- 
leitvng  in  den  Koran,  Bielefeld,  1878;  E.  Sell,  Hietorical 
•  Devdopment  of  the  Quran,  Ix>ndon.  1005;  and  for  exegesis. 
E.  M.  Wherzy,  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Qur^an, 
4  vols.,  London,  1882-^.  Consult  further:  T.  Ndldeke, 
Oeachichte  dee  Qorane,  Gftttingen,  1860,  2d  ed.,  ed.  F. 
Schwally,  part  1.  Leipsic,  1000;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  Orig- 
inal Sourtee  of  the  Quran.  London.  1004;  H.  Hirschfeld, 
BeitrOge  zur  ErklArtmg  dee  Korane,  Leipsic,  1886. 

On  the  religion:  T.  Ndldeke,  Orientalieche  Skieeen,  Ber- 
lin, 1802,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1802;  I.  Goldiiher,  Mw 
hammedanieche  Stttdien,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1880-00;  J.  W. 
H.  Stobart,  Islam  and  its  Founder,  ib.  1878;  T.  P.  Hughes, 
Dictionary  of  I  dam,  ib.  1885;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Crescent,  ib.  1806,  new  ed.,  1006;  T.  W. 
Arnold,  The  Preaching  of  Islam,  ib.  1806;  R.  F.  Burton, 
Pereonai  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  al-Madinah  and 
Mecca,  2  vols.,  London.  1808  (indispensable  for  insight 
into  the  character  and  psychology  of  the  Arabs) ;  £.  SeU, 


The  Faith  of  Islam,  ib.  1008;  idem.  Essays  on  Islam,  Mad- 
rss,  1001  (Sell's  attitude  is  polemical);  idem.  The  Relig- 
ious Orders  of  Islam,  ib.  1008;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
saye,  Lehrlnuh  der  Religionsgeschichte,  i.  438-638,  TO- 
bingen,  1006  (contains  sketch  of  Mohammed's  life  and  a 
treatment  of  the  Koran);  A.  N.  Wollaston.  The  Swnd  of 
Islam,  London,  1006;  Die  Kultur  der  Oegenwari,  1^  in. 
87-135.  Berlin.  1006;  F.  A.  Klein,  Religion  of  lelam,  Lon- 
don. 1006.  Special  topics  are  discussed  in:  M.  WoUF. 
MvJwmmodanisths  Eschatologie,  Leipsic.  1872  (giving  the 
ideas  of  the  populace);  C.  Brockelmann.  Oeschiehie  der 
aralnschm  LUtemtur,  Weimar.  1888-00;  T.  J.  De  Boer, 
Cfeschichte  der  Philosophie  in  Islam,  Stuttgart.  1001.  Eng. 
transl..  London.  1003;  D.  B.  Maedonald,  ut  sup.;  E.  M. 
Wherry.  The  Muslim  Controversy,  London.  1006;  H.  Gal- 
land.  Essai  sur  Us  Motaselites,  Paris.  1006;  E.  Hersfekl. 
Samarra.  Ayfnahmen  und  UtUersuehungen  sum  iUamiathen 
Archdologis,  Berlin.  1007;  L.  Caetani.  Annali  delT  Islam, 
2  vols.,  Milan,  1007;  W.  Eickmann,  Die  Angelologie  wtd 
Ddmonologie  dee  Korans  im  Vergleich  su  der  Engd-  und 
Oeisterlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Leipsic  1006;  T.  N.  Juyn- 
boll,  Handbueh  dee  islamischen  Oesdses  nach  der  Lehre  der 
schafi'itischen  Schxde,  nebst  einer  allgemeinen  Einleitung, 
ib.  1008;  W.  Niekrens,  Die  Engd-  und  Geisterfforstel- 
lungen  dee  Korans,  Rostock,  1008;  H.  Saladin,  Manud 
SaH  musulman,  Paris,  1006;  A.  Q.  Leonard,  I  dam:  her 
moral  and  spiritual  Value,  London,  1000;  D.  B.  Mae- 
donald, The  Rdigioue  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam,  Chicago. 
1000;  H.  R.  Sayani,  Hasan,  I&n  Adham,  and  Junaid,  in 
Saints  of  Islam,  London,  1000;  Carra  de  Vaux,  La  Doc- 
trine de  VI dam,  Paris,  1000.  Consult  further:  H.  P. 
Smith,  The  Bible  and  I  dam,  ut  sup.;  T.  Ndldeke,  SketcKes, 
ut  sup.,  chap,  iii.;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  I.; 
Smith,  Rd.  ofSem,  and  Kindtip;  and  the  literature  under 
Aaabia,  especially  Doughty.  The  new  Ensyklop6die  dee 
Islam  (in  English,  Encyclopedia  of  Idam,  London)  begun 
by  T.  Houtsma  and  A.  Schaade,  Leyden  and  Ijespeir, 
1006,  has  unfortunately  suspended  publication. 

MOHAMMEDAN  HtOPAGANDISM  AND  OPPO- 
SITION TO  CHRISTIANITY:  Two  features  distin- 
guish Mohammedanism  from  all  other  non-Christian 
religions,  its  bitter  opposition  to  Christian  teaching 
and  its  active  missionary  spirit.    Islain  is  one  of  the 
great  missionary  religions  of  the  world,  ana  itsspr^d 
ma^be  divided  uliTgSologicaily  into  three  peridasT 
The^r5r[wrtgd  Wfls  irom  the  deathoi  Mdhafllha^r 
TO2-jyO;    ffie~1B5S0iid    Hiidtff   the   OttOm&M  "'Sid'' 
Mogul8,^igR>-i«J0;^and^  lastly y  the  modem  penod" 
from  JTy  on.    HyriT^g  tSarhrn^  penoa  laiam  Bi- 
umphed  in  western  Asia^North  Africa,  and 
Chiaa.    j:^^™y  ^Q  seconrit  extended  into  Central 
Xiia,  India.  Malay  Archipelago,  aj^"^Boiiihgaflt<qp 
E^Vtfopg.     Recent  advance  has  taken  place  in  Africa, 
Russia,  Malaysia,  and  India.   Islam  is  still  aggressive 
and  is  overrunning  districts  once  pagan.    Its  num- 
bers are  increasing  in  Bengal,  Burma,  South  India, 
the  East  Indies,  West  Africa,  Uganda,  tUe  Congo 
Basin,  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.     In 
West  Africa  and  Nigeria  missionaries  know  of  a 
"  Mohammedan  peril." 

To  the  modem  Christian  worid,  missions  imply 
organization,  societies,  paid  agents,  subscriptions, 
reports,  and  the  like.  All  this  is  absent  from  the 
present  Moslem  idea  of  propagation,  and  yet  the 
spread  of  Islam  continues.  With  loss  of  political 
power,  the  zeal  of  Islam  seems  to  increase,  for  Egypt 
and  India  are  more  active  in  propagating  the  faith 
than  are  Turkey  or  Morocco.  The  three  currents 
of  present  progress  in  Africa  are  along  the  Upper 
Nile  from  Zanzibar  into  the  Congo  Region,  and  up 
the  Niger  Basin.  Five  factors  favor  the  spread  of 
Islsun  in  Africa:  the  strategical  geographical  posi- 
tion, the  advantage  of  higher  culture  over  paganism. 
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the  favor  of  European  colonial  governments,  the 
growth  of  race-hatred  against  Europeans,  and  the 
low  moral  standards  and  pagan  elements  in  Islam. 
All  this  applies,  although  to  a  leas  extent,  to  the 
spread  of  Islam  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mohammedan  opposition  and  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity either  arise  from  unregenerate  human  nature, 
in  conmion  with  all  other  religions,  or  spring  from 
belief  in  Islam  and  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  faith.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  stronger 
obstacles,  and  include:  objections  assailing  the 
genuineness  of  the  Bible  and  its  present  authority, 
those  directed  against  leading  Christian  doc- 
trine's, especially  the  Trinity  and  the  need  of 
the  atonement;  and  objections  based  on  the  claim 
that  Mohammed  succeeded  Christ  as  Christ  did 
Moses.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  objections  by  Moham- 
medans come  from  the  ineradicable  tendency  to 
look  upon  everything  and  interpret  everything  car- 
nally. It  is  the  task  of  the  missionary  to  meet  these 
objections,  since  they  are  not  only  urged  orally  by 
individuals,  but  are  the  basis  of  an  inunense  anti- 
Christian  literature,  which,  although  constantly 
shifting  its  ground  of  attack  and  defense,  continues 
to  spread  in  the  Moslem  world,  chiefly  from  Cairo, 
Delhi,  Constantinople,  and  Calcutta,  as  centers. 

S.   M.   ZWEMER. 

Bibuooraprt:  T.  W.  Arnold.  THb  Preaching  of  J  dam,  Weat- 

minater.  1896  (a  history  of  the  propagation  of  the  If  oalem 

faith) ;  W.  St.  Qair  TiadaU.  A  Manual  <4  the  Leading  Mur 

.      hammadan  Objeciiona  to  ChruHanityt  2d  ed ..  London,  1009 ; 

i      E.  M.  Wherry,  Idam  and  ChriaUanity  in  India  and  the  Far 

Eael,  New  York,  1907;  S.  M.  Zwemer,  lelam.  A  ChaOengel 

to  Faith,  ib.,  1907;  F.  WOn,  Die  Atuittreit%tng  dee  Idam  inj 

Afrika,  in  AUgemeine  Mianonazeitaehrift,  Jan,  1910;  Aaharf 

td'Hak  (an  Arabic  work  against  Christianity  in  2  vols! 

I  published  at  Cairo,  of  which  there  are  Persian  and  Urea 

translations,  and  one  in  French  issued  at  Paris);  Al  HidaX 

.'  yah  (an  Arabic  work  in  4  vols,  issued  at  Cairo,  replying  ta 

I   Arabic  polemics,  especially  to  the  Aahar-td-JSak).  * 

MOHAMMEDANS,    MISSIONS   TO:    The   long- 
standing neglect  of  the  Mohammedan  world  by  those 
engaged  in  Christian  work  is  explained  by  the  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  religions  (see  Com- 
Genexal     parauve  Religion,  II.,  §  1).     Yet 
Surrey  of  the  names  of  John  of  Damascus  and 
lisdonaiy  Peter  the  Venerable  (qq.v.)  are  mem- 
Eflfort      orable  for  th3  double  fact  that  they 
studied  Mohammedanism  sympathet- 
ically and  wrote  against  it  in  defense  of  Christian- 
ity.   The  former's  "  Conversation  between  a  Sara- 
cen and  a  Christian  "  {MPO,  xciv.  1585  sqq.)  was 
long  the  armory  in  the  Eastern  Church  for  contro- 
versial writings  against  Islam;  while  Peter  was  the 
first  to  translate  the  Koran  into  Latin,  and  he  ad- 
vocated the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  Saracens,  treating  also  in  his  two 
books  against  Mohammedanism   (ed.   J.   Thomft, 
Leipsic,  1896)  the  questions  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Koran  and  the  prophetship  of  Mohammed  with 
true  insight    Raymond  Lully  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
to  attempt  actual  missionary  operations  among 
Mohammedans;  he  devised  a  philosophical  system 
to  show  to  them  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  es- 
tablished missionary  colleges  for  the  study  of  orien- 
tal languages.     Five  centuries  of  inactivity  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  Heniy  Martyn  (q.v.)  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  missionary  pioneers  in  this  field, 


among  whom  Karl  Gottlieb  Pfander  (q.v.)  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  mention  not  only  for  his  personal 
efforts,  but  for  his  "  Balance  of  Truth  "  which  im- 
pressed not  merely  Persia  but  the  whole  Moham- 
medan world.  Operations  have  been  carried  on 
since  Martyn's  day  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  by 
American  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Australian  Baptists,  the  fields  being  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  East 
Indies. 

In  Persia  (q.v.)  work  was  attempted  prematurely 
in  1834  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1871  the  work  was 

taken  up  by  the  Presbyterians  with 
Special  some  success,  converts  having  been 
Fields,      gained,  with  also  the  result  of  some 

martyrdoms  (of.  the  story  of  Mirza 
Ibrahim  in  R.  E.  Speer,  Young  Men  who  Over- 
came, New  York,  1905).  In  1875  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  opened  work  at  Ispahan  for  Mos- 
lems, and  Yezd,  Kirman,  and  Shirza  have  been 
occupied  with  large  results.  In  Arabia  (q.v.)  the 
pioneer  missionary  was  Ion  Grant  Neville  Keith- 
Falconer  (q.v.),  whose  work  has  been  continued  by 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Aden.  The 
American  Arabian  Mission  (organized  1889)  has 
opened  stations  at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  Muscat, 
and  is  working  directly  for  Mohammedans,  reaching 
far  inland  by  tours  and  hospital  service.  It  has 
twenty-five  missionaries  on  the  field,  three  hospi- 
tals and  three  outstations.  The  Danish  Church  has 
also  opened  work  in  this  field.  In  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (see  Turkey),  the  American  Board  occupies 
European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastern  Turkey; 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Syria;  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  northern  Syria;  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Palestine.  These  together  count 
a  total  of  nearly  700  missionaries,  but  until  recent 
years  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  the  terror 
of  the  Turk  prevented  direct  work  for  Moslems, 
although  by  printing-presses,  schools,  colleges,  and 
hospitals  they  have  been  reached  indirectly  and  a 
great  work  of  preparation  has  been  accomplished. 
The  entire  population  has  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  taught 
to  read;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened, 
and  educational  institutions  have  broken  the  fet- 
ters of  superstition  and  ignorance  and  to  a  degree 
emancipated  womanhood.  The  proclamation  of  a 
constitution  and  the  deposition  of  the  late  sultan 
have  completely  changed  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  freedom  of  the  press  and  religious 
liberty  made  possible  work  which  was  forbidden 
for  centuries.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic,  begun  in  1848  and  completed  m  1865, 
together  with  the  Turkish  and  Persian  versions, 
marked  an  epoch  in  missions  to  the  Mohammedan 
worid.  Work  in  North  Africa  among  Moham- 
medans was  attempted  but  abandoned  by  the  Mo- 
ravians and  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society  as  early 
as  1825.  The  American  United  Presbyterian  Church 
missionaries  reached  Egypt  in  1854,  and  their  work 
has  spread  along  the  entire  Nile  Valley  with  results 
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chiefly  among  the  Copts,  but  also  among  Moslems. 
Over  3,000  Moslem  pupils  attend  their  schools,  and 
special  literature  for  Moslems  has  been  printed  and 
distributed.  In  1882  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
resumed  its  work  in  Egypt  directly  among  Moham- 
medans and  has  met  with  encouraging  results.  In 
1880  work  was  begun  at  Algiers.  It  now  has  eighth 
een  stations  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  with  nearly  a  hundred  missionaries.  The 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  work 
in  1909  at  Algiers.  There  are  also  smaller  indepen- 
dent missions,  and  recently  work  has  begun  in  the 
Sudan. 

In  Malaysia  Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  principal 
typical  fields  of  work  for  Moslems.  The  Rhenish 
mission  entered  in  1861,  and  with  other  societies 
from  the  Netherlands  has  gained  over  30,000  living 
converts  from  Islam. 

No  direct  missionary  work  has  yet  been  carried 
on  for  the  Mohanunedans  of  Afghanistan  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  western  China,  the  Russian  empire,  cen- 
tral and  western  Arabia,  and  the  central  Sudan. 
In  western  Africa  and  in  Nigeria  eveiy  effort  should 
be  made  to  forestall  the  entrance  of  Islam  into  the 
pagan  border-lands  before  this  religion  renders 
evangelization  tenfold  more  difficult.  The  situa- 
tion is  alarming,  and  eveiy  mission  north  of  the 
equator  in  Africa  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  do  direct  wozk  for  Moslems  or  imperil  its  veiy 
existence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  missions,  Islam  is  imique 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  I.).  Conse- 
quently missions  to  Moslems  have  a  special  charac- 
ter and  require  special  methods  and  trained  work- 
ers who  have  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  Arabic, 
the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  Islam.  While,  because  of  the  extent  of 
the  Mohanmiedan  world,  Moslem  mis- 
Difficulties  sion  fields  differ  vastly  one  from  an- 
and        other,  yet  in  all  the  difficulties  are 

Methods,  practically  the  same.  These  may  be 
enumerated  as:  (1)  the  utter  divorce 
between  morality  and  religion;  (2)  the  intolerance 
and  pride  of  the  Moslem  creed  which  stands  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospel;  (3)  the  almost  universal  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Moslems  toward  a  convert  from  their 
religion  to  Christianity,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  Moslems  to  confess  Christ  without  serious 
risks;  (4)  the  intellectual  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  to  Christianity,  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
due  to  the  ineradicable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Moslems  to  look  upon  everything  carnally  (they 
misunderstand  the  Bible,  misinterpret  its  spiritual 
symbolism,  and  stumble  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  incarnation,  and  the  atonement);  (6)  finally, 
in  Turkey,  Morocco,  Persia,  Tripoli,  Afghanistan, 
and  parts  of  Arabia,  the  tmion  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  blocks  effort.  Apostasy 
in  Turkey  until  the  proclamation  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  treason  to  the  State.  As  regards  methods, 
the  distribution  of  God's  Word  is  efficient,  inoffen- 
sive, strikes  at  the  root  of  Islam,  and  is  possible 
nearly  eveiywhcre.  Medical  missions  overcome 
prejudice  and  have  been  fruitful  in  results  as  no 
other   agency.     Educational   institutions   disinte- 


grate Islam.  From  the  kindeigarten  to  the  uni- 
versity, all  educational  forces  help  to  undennine 
that  stupendous  rock  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, Moslem  tradition.  Street  preaching  is  seldom 
possible,  but  the  door  of  access  to  individual  Mo- 
hanunedans  is  open,  and  women  missionaries  find 
ready  entrance  into  Moslem  homes. 

In  spite  of  long  neglect  and  feebleness  of  effort, 
the  results  direct  and  indirect  have  not  been  incon- 
siderable.   The  latter  have  been  far  greater  than 
the  former  and  have  in  God's  providence  prepared 
the  way  for  final  victory.    Much  pr&- 
ResoltB.     liminaiy  work  has  been  accomplished; 
nearly  eveiy  strategic  center  ha^  been 
occupied;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  every 
language  spoken  by  Moslems  and  has  a  constantly 
increasing  circulation  among  them.    An  important 
apologetic  literature  has  been  prepared  in  the  chief 
literary  languages;    the  attitude   of  the  learned 
classes  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  number 
of  inquirers  and  converts  is  steadily  increasing.    In 
North  India  there  are  at  least  200  preachers  who 
were  once  followers  of  the  prophet.    A  special  con- 
ference of  missionaries  from  eveiy  part  of  the  Mos- 
lem world  met  at  Cairo  in  1906,  and  from  this  con- 
ference dates  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  subject,  the  reports  and  literature  of  the  con- 
ference calling  attention  to  the  greatness  and  difiK- 
culty  of  this  work.    A  similar  conference  is  to  meet 
at  Lucknow  in  Januaiy,  1911.      S.  M.  Zwemer. 
Biblioorapbt:  M.  Stdnachneider,  PoUmiaeKe  und  apoloa€ti- 
Bche  Litteratur  in  arabiacher  Sprache  BwUehen  Mualimen, 
Christen  und  Juden,  Ldpsic,  1877;  A.  Keller,  Der  OeisUa- 
kampf  dea  ChrialerUwna  gagen  den  Jalam  6m  Mur  Zeii  der 
KreuMzUge,  ib.  1896;    W.  Muir,   The  Mohammedan  Con- 
troverwy,  Edinburgh,  1897;    idem.  The  Old  and  New  Tee- 
tamenU  .  .  .  Modems  inviUd  to  eee  and  read  them,   ib. 
1899;    H.  H.  Jeosup.  The  Settino  i4  t^  CreeeenX  and  the 
Rieino  of  the  Croee;  or,  KamQ  Abdvl  Meeeiah,  Philadelphia, 
1898;  Imad-ud-Din,  A  Mohammedan  Brought  to  Christ:  an 
Autobiography  .  .  .  from  the  Hindustani,  .  .  .  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  Clark,  London,  1900;  J.  Rutherford  and  £.  H. 
Glenny,   The  Oospd   in  North  Africa,  ib.   1900;    8.   M. 
Zwemer,  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam,  New  York,  1900;  idem. 
Islam,  a  Challenge  to  Faith,  ib.  1907;  idem  and  othen,  Mo- 
hammedan World  of  Today:  Papers  read  at  the  .  ,  .  Con- 
ference .  .  .  at  Cairo,  ....  1906,  ib.  1906;  J.  Awetara- 
nian,  Oesehichte  eines  Muhammedaners  der  Christ  wurde, 
Qroflsliehterfeld.  1905;  J.  L.  Barton.  Daybreak  in  Turkey, 
Boston,  1908;    Our  Moslem  Sisters:   a  Symposium,  New 
York,  1906;   C.  R.  Watson,  Egypt  and  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade, Philadelphia,  1907;  and  the  literature  under  Luixt, 
Raymond;    Mabttn,   Hbnrt;    Pfakdbb.   Kabl  Gott- 
ubb;   and  also  under  Missions  to  tbb  Hxathkic;   and 

MOHAMmD.  MoBAMMBDANUnC. 

MOLANUS,  mo-ld'nus,  GERHARD,  ger^Ord, 
WALTER:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Hamelin 
(25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover)  Nov.  1,  1633;  d.  at  Loc- 
cum  (26  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hanover)  Sept.  7,  1722.  He 
studied  theology  at  Helmst&dt;  and  in  1659  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  theology 
in  the  University  of  Rinteln.  In  1674  Duke  John 
Frederick  called  him  to  Hanover  as  director  of  the 
consistory,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  Loociuii, 
one  of  the  most  influential  oflices  in  the  duchy. 
As  a  disciple  of  Calixtus,  Molanus  used  his  power 
to  abolish  the  hostility  which  prevailed  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  He  was  very 
active  in  aiding  the  Reformed,  who  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (1685)  found  a  refuge  in  the  country  of 
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Hanover.    Molanus  was  also  commissioned  by  the 
duke  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Prot- 
esitants  and  Roman  Catholics.    The  Roman  Cath- 
olic  representative  was  Christoph  Rojas  de  Spin- 
ola  (q.v.),  who  appeared  in  Hanover  in  1676  and 
t.hen  in  16S3.    These  discussions  were  followed  in 
1691,  1692,  and  1693  by  negotiations  between  Bos- 
suet  and  Molanus,  but  no  agreement  resulted.  Mo- 
lanus foimd  himself  in  agreement  with  Bossuet  in 
regarding    most    of   the   differences    between   the 
Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  as  misimderstandings 
or  as  different  designations  of  the  same  content.    But 
lie  did  not  regard  the  Council  of  Trent  legitimate 
because  the  Protestants  had  been  condemned  with- 
out being  heard,  and  because  it  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  Catholic  Church.     Molanus 
considered  further  negotiations  in  vain,  as  the  Prot- 
estants would  never  concede  the  matter  of  com- 
munion under  both  species.     On  account  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  Molanus  manifested  in 
these  negotiations,  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  be- 
come Roman  Catholic,  and  he  had  to  defend  him- 
self publicly  in  letters  and  treatises.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:    The  oorrespondence  between  Molanus  and 
Boasuet  is  in  Migne's  ed.  of  Bossuet,  ix.  800-1070,  Paris, 
1856.     A  life  of  Molanus  was  written  by  J.  J.  von  Einem, 
Macdebuis,  1734;    a  sketch  is  also  giyen  in  K.  A.  Dolle, 
Ld>en»beaduvibung   oiler  ProfMsorum   (heologia  xu   Rin- 
teln,  ii.  331-338,  Hanover,  1752;   and  by  Wagenmann  in 
ADB,  xzii.  86  sqq. 

MOLINA,  LUIS,  MOLnnSM:  A  Spanish  Jesuit, 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  divine  grace  to 
the  human  will.  Two  efforts  had  already  been  made 
to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  Augustine  with  the 
Scmipelagianism  dominating  the  moral  tradition 
of  the  Church — ^by  the  Spanish  Thomist  Didacus 
Deza  (bishop  successively  of  Salamanca  and  Va- 
lencia), and  by  the  Belgian  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.). 
A  new  phase  of  the  controversy  began  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Libert  arbUrii  cum  graticR  donis, 
divina  prcBScientia,  providential  prcedeatinatione,  et 
reprobakone  concordia  (Lisbon,  1588)  of  the  Jesuit 
Luis  Molina.  Bom  at  Cuenca  (100  m.  n.w.  of  Va- 
lencia) in  1535,  Molina  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  early  life,  studied  theology  with  distinction  at 
Coimbra,  and  became  professor  there.  He  taught 
Thomistic  philosophy  at  Evora  twenty  years,  and 
finally  was  called  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  professor 
of  moral  theology  imtil  his  death,  Oct.  12,  1600. 
He  wrote  many  works,  including  De  justitia  et  jure 
(6  vols.,  Mainz  and  Antwerp,  1593-1609),  and  a 
commentary  on  the  first  part  of  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Cuenca,  1592,  and  often),  but 
his  greatest  fame  was  won  by  the  Liberi  arbitrii, 
which  ran  through  repeated  editions  (e.g.,  Cuenca, 
1592;  Lyons,  1593;  Venice,  1594,  1602;  Antwerp, 
1595,  1609,  1715;  Paris,  1876).  Strictly  speaking, 
the  work  is  a  conunentary  on  certain  sections  of  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  through  which  Molina 
endeavors  to  harmonize  Augustine  and  Scmipela- 
gianism. 

God's  knowledge  determined  by  his  will,  being 
the  source  of  all  things,  is  also  the  basis  of  the  free 
acts  of  man.  Through  the  cooperation  of  God 
(see  CoNCURSUB  Divinus)  man,  even  though  not 
in  a  special  state  of  grace,  can  accomplish  some 
moral  good;  and  when  the  free  will  is  prepared  by 


its  natural  faculties  to  accept  all  that  appertains  to 
faith,  repentance,  and  justification,  the  necessary 
grace  and  aid  for  inmiortal  life  are  given  by  God. 
This  aid,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any  human 
merit,  but  only  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  for  whose 
sake  God  gives  man  grace  whereby  he  may  expe- 
rience the  supernatural  working  of  salvation.  Never- 
theless, the  free  will  is  unceasingly  active  even  with 
this  gift  and  growth  of  grace;  and  it  is  in  human 
power  to  render  the  help  of  God  effective  or  non- 
effective. Justification,  moreover,  depends  on  the 
union  of  will  and  grace. 

The  doctrine  here  sketched  was  a  distinct  modi- 
fication of  the  unconditional  predestination  taught 
by  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  since  it  holds 
that  God  has  given  the  power  of  cooperating  freely 
in  their  own  salvation  to  all  those  who  he  fore- 
saw would  surrender  their  will  to  his  grace.  In 
this  theory  Molina  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis, 
known  by  his  name  and  developed  and  applied  by 
him,  though  borrowed  from  his  teacher  Fonseca,  of 
"  intermediate  knowledge."  According  to  this, 
God  perceived,  from  his  inscrutable  survey  of  every 
free  will  in  his  essence,  what  each  one  would  do  of 
his  own  free  will.  God,  therefore,  saves  or  con- 
demns men  according  as  he  knows  that  under 
their  conditions  they  will  be  good  or  evil.  Pre- 
destination thus  becomes  the  gracious  will  of 
God,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  thus  takes  into  consideration  the 
free  will  of  man. 

While  the  attempt  was  thus  made  to  blend  strict 
Augustinianism  with  popular  Roman  Catholic  syner- 
gism, and  while  the  new  doctrine  gained  favor  by 
its  antitheses  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  its 
Scmipelagianism  was  attacked,  not  only  by  such 
Jesuits  as  Henriquez  of  Salamanca  and  Mariana  of 
Toledo,  but  especially  by  the  Dominicans.  A  pub- 
lic disputation  was  held  at  Valladolid,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  book  were  even  lodged  with  the  Holy 
Office.  In  1594  all  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
forbidden  until  the  Church  should  decide,  and  in 
1596  all  documents  were  submitted  to  Clement 
VIII.  So  difficult  was  the  problem,  however,  that 
in  1598  a  special  Cangregatio  de  auxiliie  gratice  was 
appointed,  before  which  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
pleaded  in  countless  sessions  in  the  interests  of  their 
orders.  The  congregation  came  to  an  end  in  1607, 
but  since  it  did  not  give  the  decision  which  it  had 
promised,  Paul  V.,  in  1611,  absolutely  forbade  all 
further  discussion  of  the  theme.  The  controversy 
was  revived  by  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Serry  and 
Gerhard  Schneemann  (see  bibliography). 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  K.  Werner,  Thonuu  von  Aquin,  iii.  378  sqq^ 
Regensburg,  1858;  idem,  Fraru  SuareM  und  die  Seholai£k 
der  letzten  JahrhunderU,  i.  244  sqq.,  Vienna,  1861 ;  Augus- 
tin  le  Blanc  (pseudonym  for  Hyacinthe  Serry),  Hitiorta 
congregatiania  de  auxiliie  gratia,  Louvain,  1700;  G.  Schnee- 
mann, Die  EnUtehung  und  Entwickelung  der  thomietiMch- 
moliniBtiachen  Kontroveraie,  Freiburg,  1879-80;  T.  de 
Regnon,  Bannet  und  Molina,  Paris,  1883;  idem,  Bai^ 
neeianimne  et  Molinieme,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1890;  P.  Schana,  in 
TQ,  1885.  i.  141  sqq.;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  ver- 
botenen  Blicher,  ii.  45-46,  298-309,  Bonn,  1885;  H.  Gay- 
raud,  Thomieme  et  molinieme,  Paris,  1890;  Feldner,  in 
Jahrbtteh  far  Philoaophie  und  tpecukUive  Theologie,  y 
(1889).  282-332;  Ranke,  Popea,  ii.  89  sqq.;  KL,  viiL 
1731-60. 
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MOLUfOS,  MIGUEL  DE:  The  founder  of  Span- 
ish quietism;  b.  at  Saragossa  Dec.  25,  1640;  d.  at 
Rome  Dec.  28,  1697.  The  son  of  noble  parents  and 
educated  at  Coimbra,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
torate in  1669  or  1670,  he  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics, through  his  personal  piety.  Among 

Life  and    his  patrons  was  Benedetto  Odeschal- 

WritingB.  chi,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Innocent  XI.  in  1676.  In  the  previ- 
ous year  Molinos  had  published  the  work  on  which 
his  fame  rests — ^the  Guida  apiriiuale,  eke  disinvolge 
Vanima  e  la  conduce  per  Vinterior  camino  all  aquisto 
delta  perfetta  corUemplazwne  e  dd  ricco  teeoro  deUa 
pace  inleriore  (Rome,  1675;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Spir- 
itual  Guide  which  Dieentanglee  the  Sovl^  and  Brings 
iiby  the  Inward  Way  to  the  Getting  of  Perfect  Con- 
tempiationf  and  .  .  .  Internal  Peace,  London,  1688, 
and  often;  reprint,  Glasgow,  1885;  Golden  Thoughts 
from  the  Spiritual  Guide,  Glasgow,  1883).  To 
this  was  usiially  appended  (after  1687)  the  Breve 
trattato  delta  coUidiana  communione.  Though  pub- 
lished with  reluctance  by  Molinos,  both  works 
proved  most  popular  among  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics.  Long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Spiritual  Guide  "  the  Jesuits  had  begun 
their  propaganda  in  France  against  Jansenism 
and  msrsticism  as  well  as  against  Protestantism. 
Even  Molinos'  favor  with  the  pope  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  priest  and  confessor  in 
Rome  could  not  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  r^;arding 
his  concentration  on  inward  piety  to  the  neglect  of 
outward  religion  as  perilous.  The  first  formal  at- 
tack was  by  the  Jesuit  Paolo  Segneri,  in  his  Conr- 
cordia  tra  lafatica  e  la  quiete  netl'  oratione  (Bologna, 
1681).  Feeling  ran  high  in  favor  of  Molinos,  and 
the  Inquisition  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  writings  of  Molinos  and  the  ContempUunone 
mieHca  acquietata  of  his  friend  Petrucci,  bishop  of 
Jesi.  The  result  was  a  complete  approval  of  the 
writings  of  Molinos  and  Petrucci  (1682)  and  the 
more  or  less  complete  condenmation  of  the  polemics 
against  them. 

The  struggle  was  now  transferred  from  literature 
to  the  political  arena.  In  1585,  at  the  instance  of 
Pdre  La  Chaise,  Louis  XIV.  urged  the  pope  to  pro- 
ceed against  Molinos'  doctrines,  which 
Teachingi  were  endangering  the  Church.  At  first 
Condemned,  referring  the  matter  to  the  tribimal  of 
the  Holy  Office,  Innocent  soon  found 
that  his  favor  to  Molinos  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
himself,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  change  his  course. 
In  1685,  accordingly,  Molinos  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest. His  position  was  rendered  still  more  grave 
by  the  revelations  of  some  20,000  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  showing  not 
only  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  msrstical  teachings, 
but  also  their  danger  for  the  Church  and  even  for 
morality.  Molinos  was  now  kept  in  confinement 
until  he  should  recant,  and  in  Feb.,  1687,  about  200 
persons,  some  of  high  rank,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  Inquisition  for  "  Quietism."  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  Inquisition  pronoimced  its 
condemnation,  and  three  months  later  the  verdict 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Molinos  escaped  the 
stake  by  recantation,  probably  in  harmony  with 


his  own  teachings  of  submission,  but  was  confined 
in  a  Dominican  monastery  until  his  death.  While 
the  records  of  the  trial  have  never  been  published, 
though  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Munich,  the 
nineteen  articles  of  accusation  issued  by  the  In- 
quisition (La  Condemnation  du  Dodeur  Molinos  et 
de  la  secU  des  QuiHisles,  Cologne  [7],  1687).  and  the 
sixty-eight  propositions  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion was  bsbsed  (reprinted  from  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  as  an  appendix  to  A.  H.  Francke's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Guida  spirituale,  Mandudio  spir- 
itualis,  Leipsic,  1687,  and  repeatedly  since,  e.g.,  in 
H.  Densinger's  Enchiridion  symbalorumj  pp.  26G- 
274,  WQrzburg,  1888),  suffice  to  show  that  the  un- 
favorable verdict  was  rendered  partly  because  of 
unhappy  expressions  and  partly  because  of  pas- 
sages where  misinterpretation  might  readily  have 
been  distinguished  from  true  opinion.  In  any  case 
a  man  who  declared  that  meditation,  confession, 
and  outward  mortifications  were  only  for  tyros, 
and  who  counseled  monks  and  nuns  to  discard  their 
rosaries  and  relics  to  serve  God  inwardly,  could  only 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  perilous  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  and  as  opening  the  way 
for  the  inroads  of  Protestantism.  The  excitement 
roused  by  his  trial  at  a  time  when  the  continued 
triumph  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  still  undecided  strug- 
gle between  papal  authority  and  the  Gallican  Church 
formed  the  center  of  attention,  was  intense  among 
both  cleigy  and  laity.  In  Germany  this  interest 
was  heightened  by  the  affinity  between  Molinos  and 
the  Pietists,  who,  feeling  the  conunon  bond  of  in- 
ward piety,  saw  in  Molinos  an  innocent  victim  of 
Jesuit  intrigue.  The  persecution  of  his  adherents 
lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  teachings  developed  by  Molinos  in  his  Guida 
spirituale  are  based  on  principles  adopted  (on  a 

Neo-Platonic   basis)    by  the  Church, 

His        developed  by  Dionysius  the   Areopa- 

Doctrines,  gite,  and  maintained  more  or  less  by 

the  foremost  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Mystical  phenomena  and  testimonies  were  espe- 
cially rich  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  and  Molinos  himself  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  St.  Theresa  (q.v.),  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
the  Mexican  hermit  Gregorio  Lopez  (d.  1596),  and 
Madame  de  Chantal.  Otherwise  his  sources  were 
such  fathers  and  mystics  as  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bernard,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
Bonaventura;  and  the  true  bases  of  his  doctrines 
were  simple  experiences  of  Christian  piety.  En- 
deavoring to  reconcile  the  life  of  active  service  with 
the  life  of  contemplation,  Molinos  seeks  in  his 
"  Spiritual  Guide  "  to  show  the  way  to  inward  peace. 
This  way  is  fourfold:  prayer,  obedience,  frequent 
communions,  and  inward  mortification.  Yet  he  is 
so  far  from  urging  abstraction  from  external  affairs 
of  life,  that  he  characterizes  the  exercise  of  one's 
ordinary  calling,  provided  it  be  done  with  true  in- 
ward concentration  and  devotion  to  the  divine  will, 
as  "  virtual  prayer."  At  the  sanie  time,  he  is  in 
harmony  with  those  who  see  the  highest  degree  of 
mysticism  in  an  inward  abstraction  which  even  ex- 
cludes either  theoretical  speculations  on  the  God- 
head or  practical  longing  for  it.  From  meditation, 
necessary  for  the  be^ner,  the  mystic  must  pro- 
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oeed  to  contemplation.  As  a  practical  counterpart 
'to  this,  there  must  be  a  progressive  resignation  to 
t;he  divine  will.  Thus  there  is  an  earthly  counter- 
part to  the  bliss  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  "  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  see  face  to  face,  we  in 
dim  faith."  In  this  way  the  requirement  to  ab- 
stain from  speculation  on,  or  longing  for,  the  God- 
bead  looses  its  harshness,  and  at  the  same  time 
Molinos  gives  a  rational  basis  to  hypermystidsm. 
Finally,  the  author  advances  to  the  still  more  ab- 
struse height  of  "  passive  infused  contemplation," 
a,  state  of  complete  quietism  and  resignation  in 
^which  contemplation  has  become  habitual.  At  the 
same  time  Molinos  clearly  sees  the  dangers  that  be- 
set the  contemplative  life — aridity,  dim  faith,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  In  obedience,  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  father  confessor  and  subjec- 
tion of  self-will  are  required  by  Molinos  as  by  many 
others.  Elxtemal  mortifications,  being  too  often 
mixed  with  this  self-will,  and  even  confession  are 
enjoined  by  him  only  for  beginners,  the  latter  being 
merely  a  preparation  for  inward  peace.  Frequent 
conununion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reconunended, 
because  pf  the  ineffable  mystery  in  which  the  in- 
finite God  becomes  incarnate  in  the  finite  creature. 

(O.  Z6CKLERt.) 
Bzblxoorapht:  J.  Bigelow,  MoUno§  Ote  QuieUai,  New  York, 
1882;  Q.  Burnet,  Three  LetUn  eoneemino  the  Preaeni  Slate 
of  Italy,  Written  .  .  .  m  1687  Rdaiing  to  the  Affair  of 
MoUnoe,  and  the  Quietiet*  (IxmdonT),  ld88;  J.  M.  Quyon. 
The  Life  of  Lady  Ouyoftt  .  .  .  fo  tohich  are  added  .  .  .  the 
Livee  of  Worthy  Peraone  ....  2  vob.,  Bxiatol,  1772; 
J.  B.  Boesuet,  Itutrvetion  eur  lea  Mate  ^oraiaon,  Paris, 
1087;  idem.  (Ewn-ea,  xxvii.  493  sqq.,  Venailles,  1817; 
C.  E.  Weiamann,  MemorabUia  ecdeaiaatica,  vol.  ii.,  Stutt- 
gart. 1745:  K.  E.  Sohariing.  M.  de  Molinoa,  Qotha,  1855; 
H.  Heppe,  Oeaehiehte  der  quietiatiachen  Myatik  in  der  katho- 
Uaehen  Kirehe,  pp.  110-135.  260-282.  Beriin.  1875;  Men- 
endes  Pelayo.  Hiat.  de  loa  Keterodoxoa  EapaHdaa,  vols, 
ui.-iv.,  Madrid,  1880;  F.  H.  Reuflch.  Index  der  vetbolenen 
BUcher,  ii.  610-610.  Bonn,  1885;  E.  de  Biogiie.  /.  Ma- 
billon  et  la  aocUU  de  Vakbaye  de  St.  Oermain,  i.  307  sqq.. 
Paris.  1888;  J.  K6hler.  in  ZKO,  1898,  pp.  572-505;  R.  A. 
Vaughan.  Houra  with  the  MyaHea,  ii.  171,  1^,  242,  245, 
8th  ed.,  London,  n.d.;  KL,  viii.  1750^7. 

MOLL,  WILLBM:  Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at 
Dort  Feb.  28,  1812;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  16, 
1879.  After  completing  his  theological  education 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1836,  he  was  pastor 
at  De  Vuursche,  Utrecht,  from  1830  to  1839,  when 
illness  forced  him  to  retire.  A  few  months  later, 
however,  he  was  able  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
studied  until  the  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  De 
Vuursche  and  resumed  his  charge.  Here  he  wrote 
his  Oeschiedenis  van  het  kerkeUjke  leven  der  Chri^ 
tenen  gedvrende  de  zee  eerste  eeuwen  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1844-46);  but  his  intention  to  continue  the 
work  to  modem  times  was  never  carried  out.  After 
a  brief  pastorate  at  Amheim  in  1845-46,  Moll  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Athenieum 
Illustre  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  declining  a  call  to  Leyden  in  1860.  Although 
lecturing  for  many  years  on  exegesis  and  dogmat- 
ics, his  favorite  subject  was  church  history,  and  as 
an  author  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  pre-Reformation  period  in  Holland.  Here 
belong  his  Johannes  Brugman  en  het  godadtenstig 
leven  onur  vaderen  in  de  vijftiende  eeuw  (2  parts, 
Amsterdam,   1854)  and  his  Kerkgesckiedenia  van 


Nederland  voor  de  Herforming  (6  vols.,  Amheim, 
1864-71),  both  of  which  consider  not  merely  the 
external  course  of  events,  but  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  development  of  spiritual  life,  motives, 
and  other  phases  of  internal  history.  Deserving 
mention  are  two  essays  in  the  publications  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Moll 
was  a  member  and  vice-president  twenty-four 
years,  Gozewijn  Comhaerj  een  Nederlander  aan  het 
hoofd  der  kerk  van  Yeland  (1877)  and  Oeert  GrooU'e 
dietache  vertalingen  (1880).  Moll  was  also  the 
author  of  De  muaica  eacra  in  ecdena  Proteetantium 
ad  exemplum  veterum  Chrietianorum  emendanda 
(Leyden,  1834)  and  Angdus  Menda,  de  hervormer 
en  maridaar  dee  geloo/e  (Amsterdam,  1851).  To- 
gether with  some  of  his  pupils,  he  founded,  in  1853, 
a  society  for  the  study  of  the  church  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  lasted  until  1868,  and  pub- 
lished, under  his  guidance,  Kalender  voor  de  Protee- 
tanten  in  Nederland  (8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1856-63) 
and  Kerkhietorieche  jaarhoekje  (2  vols.,  Schoonhoven, 
1864-65).  (J.  G.  R.  AcQUOYf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  G.  R.  Acquoy,  in  the  Jaarboek  van  de 
koninklijke  Ahidemie  van  wetenachappen  for  1870,  pp.  60- 
137;  F.  Nippold.  Die  rOmiachrkatholiad^e  Kird^e  im  KUnio- 
reieh  der  Nederlanden,  pp.  486-480,  Leipflio.  1877;  Rogge, 
in  Mannen  van  beteekenia  in  onae  dagen,  Haarlem,  1870. 

MOLLER  (MOBLLER,  MUELLER),  HEDIRICH: 

Supposed  formerly  to  be  the  proper  name  of  Henry 
of  ZUtphen.  Accordingly  Henry  was  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  the  hymn,  "  Hilf  Gott  dass  mir 
gelinge,''  as  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  spell  Hein- 
rich  Muler,  and  the  song  closes  with  **  has  Hein- 
rich  MdUer  sung  in  his  prison."  As  Moller  was  not 
the  name  of  Henry  of  ZUtphen,  Henry  could  not 
have  composed  this  song,  or  the  two  others  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Wackemagel,  which  are  written  in 
high  German.  For  further  treatment  see  ZI^tphen, 
Henry  of. 

The  authorship  of  the  above-mentioned  poem  was 
attributed  by  Johann  Christoph  Olearius  to  Heinrich 
Moller,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg,  1560- 
1574,  who  died  in  Hamburg,  1589,  as  a  result  of 
imprisonment  during  the  crypto-calvinistic  con- 
troversy (see  Philippistb)  ;  but  as  the  poem  was 
printed  in  1527  and  this  Heinrich  Moller  was  bom 
in  1530,  the  conjecture  is  not  tenable,  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  poem  is  still  undetermined. 

(Carl  Berthbau.) 
Bibuoorapht:    J.  F.  Iken,  Heinridi  von  ZiUphan,  Halle, 

1886;   ADB,  xzu.  564,  758  sqq. 

MOLOCH,  MOLECH. 

The  Problem  (S  1). 

Old-Testament  Mention  (S  2). 

Pronunciation  of  the  Woid  (S  3). 

Compounds  of  Mlk  ({  4). 

The  Cult  (S  5). 

Date  of  Introduction  into  Israel  (§  0). 

Source  of  the  Cult  (S  7). 

Basis  in  National  Conscience  (S  8). 

According  to  the  common  conception,  Moloch 
(Hebr.  Molek)  is  the  name  of  a  West-Semitic  deity 
whose  cult  was  introduced  into  Israel  between  the 
time  of  Solomon  and  Ahaz  and  was  practised  by 
both  king  and  people.  The  existence  of  this  deity 
has  been  universally  assumed  from  early  Christian 
times,  probably  even  from  the  period  of  the  Greek 
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translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  a  very 

recent  date.     But  in  the  present  century  mainly, 

close  study  of  the  Old-Testament  text 

1.  The     and  of  the  cults  of  peoples  into  con- 
Prohlem.    nection    with    whom     the    Hebrews 

came  has  raised  the  question  whether  a 
deity  of  that  name  existed  or  whether  a  rite  in- 
volving human  sacrifice  from  a  source  not  hitherto 
understood  was  superposed  upon  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Baal 
cults  were  associated  with  it  (cf.  Jer.  xix.  6,  which 
asserts  that  the  Hebrews  ''  burnt  their  sons  with 
fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal  ")•  In  the  latter 
case,  this  rite  was  imported  from  abroad  froifi  the 
worship  of  some  deity  (or  deities)  whose  proper 
name  was  not  Moloch  or  Molech,  but  one  to  whom 
the  title  **  king ''  was  applied  much  as  ''  Baal  "  was 
applied  to  different  local  deities. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs  or  in  which  there  is  mention  of  the 
rites  belonging  to  this  worship  is  necessary.  As  a 
preliminary  it  is  to  be  remarked  (1)  that  the  con- 
sonants of  the  word  rendered  ''  Moloch  "  are  those 
which  compose  the  word  for  "  king,'' 

2.  Old-    and  (2)  that  the  article  is  attached  in 
Testament  every  case  where  ''  Moloch  "  is  read 

Mention,  except  one  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  where  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  reading 
should  be  Milkomf  "  Milcom,"  and  not  Molek, 
''  Moloch  "  (Septuagint,  A,  Mdcho;  Lucian,  Af  el- 
chom).  The  only  textual  differentiation  between 
the  Hebrew  word  for  "  king  "  and  "  Moloch  "  is 
the  pronunciation,  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is  at  best  as  late  as  the  sixth  Christian  century  (see 
BiBUB  Text,  I.,  2,  {  2).  In  the  following  passages 
the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  is  molek  with  the  article: 
Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2,  3,  4,  5  (Ok.  arehon,  "ruler," 
"king");  I  Kings  xi.  7  (see  above);  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10  (Lucian,  Melchom);  Jer.  xxxii.  35  (Septua- 
gint conflate  reading  t&i  Moloch  hasUei  "  to  Moloch 
king  ").  In  these  passages  the  characteristic  prac- 
tise associated  with  the  name  which  is  forbidden 
or  denounced  is  the  "  giving  of  one's  seed  to  Mo- 
lech (Moloch)  "  or  "  making  one's  son  or  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (i.e.,  offering  by  fire)  to 
Molech."  With  the  preceding  eight  passages  are 
to  be  taken  the  numerous  places  which  refer  to 
offering  son  or  daughter  by  fire  without  stating  spe- 
cifically to  which  deity  the  offering  is  made.  The 
representative  passages  are  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  37;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  4-6;  Ezek. 
xvi.  21,  XX.  26, 31;  cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  31.  In  many  of 
these  the  rites  are  localized  in  "  the  vaUey  of  Ben- 
hinnom,"  or  at  "  Tophet  (Topheth)  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  (sons)  of  Hinnom."  In  all  probability 
the  early  name  of  this  place  was  Tapheth,  the  vo- 
calization coming  from  the  Jewish  practise  of  read- 
ing hoshethf  "  shame,"  wherever  the  word  occurs. 
The  meaning  of  Tophet  is  imcertain,  but  the  ren- 
dering "  fireplace  "  is  provisionally  proposed  (cf. 
Isa.  XXX.  33).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  name  Ben- 
hinnom  is  connected  with  the  rites  performed  there, 
and  that  the  element  hinnom  is  derived  from  the 
root  nahanif  "  to  groan."  The  later  name  of  the 
locality  was  Gehenna  (q.v.),  distinctively  a  "  place 


of  burning,"  which  with  Tophet  came  to  be  applied 
figuratively  to  the  place  of  eternal  punishment. 
Certain  passages  other  than  those  quoted  are  read 
in  the  light  of  these  as  referring  to  the  same  cuk. 
Thus,  Isa.  XXX.  33,  where  Tophet  is  mentioned,  b 
regarded  as  referring  to  the  cult  elsewhere  associ- 
ated with  Moloch,  but  the  word  is  pointed  so  as  to 
read  "  the  king."  There  is  some  question  as  to  Isa. 
Ivii.  9.  The  chapter  is  one  in  which  various  forms 
of  idolatry  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  king  "  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  deity  with  whom  the  sacrifice  of 
children  is  associated  (cf.  verse  5).  Amos  v.  26  ts 
difficult;  the  Hebrew  reads  malkek^m,  "  your  king," 
Septuagint  Moloch  (the  first  appearance  of  this 
form,  quoted  by  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  43);  A.  V., 
"  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch," 
margin  and  R.  V.,  "  Siccuth  your  king."  Another 
verse  concerning  which  two  opinions  are  possible 
is  Zeph.  i.  6,  where  the  Hebrew  text  reads  maliam 
(Septuagint  Moloch^  Mdchom,  thus  showing  a 
wavering  between  Moloch  and  Milcom;  A.  V., 
R.  v.,  "  Malcham,"  R.  V.  margin  "  their  king  "). 
The  Hebrew  here  is  susceptible  of  the  pointing 
which  makes  of  it  the  name  of  the  Anmionite  deity 
Milcom  (q.v.) — ^not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, considering  the  date  of  Zephaniah  (q.v.),  viz.. 
in  the  period  when  this  form  of  sacrifice  was  prom- 
inent (see  below),  to  render  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  "  which  swear  to  Yahweh  and  swear  by  their 
(divine)  king,"  or,  still  better,  to  read  "  which 
swear  (we  are)  Yahweh's  (people),  and  swear  by 
their  (divine)  king."  In  this  case,  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  practise  under  consideration  in 
combination  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

According  to  the  above,  in  eight  passages  the 
Hebrew  is  vocalized  Molek,  Outside  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  the  versions,  the  quotation  in  Acts 

vii.  43,  and  writings  based  upon  these 

3.  Pro-     sources,    this    pronunciation    or    that 

nunciation  rendered    "  Moloch "    has    not    been 

of  the  ^    found.     Moreover,    the    versions    are 

Word.      discrepant    in    their    renderings,    the 

Septuagint  in  particular  showing  a 
confusion  and  an  uncertainty  between  a  form  cor- 
responding to  Moloch  and  one  corresponding  to  Mil- 
com. Accordingly  it  has  by  critical  scholars  been 
accepted  that  the  pointing  of  the  Masoretic  text 
has  arisen  from  an  understood  Keri  (see  Keri  and 
Kethibh)  by  which,  in  place  of  tl^  textual  f?t£b 
(however  it  was  pronounced),  there  was  read  the 
word  boahethf  *^  shame,"  to  recall  the  idolatry  of  the 
cult;  and  then  the  vowels  of  the  Keri  were  used  by 
the  Masoretes  to  point  the  consonants  of  the  text. 
This  is  supported  by  several  considerations:  (1)  by 
the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  such  cases. 

(2)  By  the  fact  that  Tophet  is  similarly  pointed, 
though  both  Septuagint  {Thapheth,  Tapdh,  Thaph- 
pheth)  and  Syriac  (Tappath)  surest  a  different 
vocalization.  In  other  words,  both  to  the  name 
of  the  assumed  deity  and  to  the  chief  place  of  his 
cult  the  vowels  of  the  word  bosheth  were  applied. 

(3)  By  the  conjunction  of  the  article  with  the  word 
in  all  the  undoubted  cases  of  its  occurrence,  while 
it  is  against  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  to  employ 
the  article  with  proper  names.  If  this  reasoning  be 
correct,  the  above  facts  reduce  to  the  statement 
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tb&t  the  practise  in  question  was  one  in  honor  of  a 
deity  one  of  whose  titles  was  hammdek,  "  the  king/' 
'whoever  this  deity  was.     Several  considerations 
point  to  the  application  of  this  title  to  a  number  of 
West^-Semitic  deities,  one  of  which  is  the  case  of 
Milcom  (q.v.)y  whose  name  appears  to  be  formed 
from  the  word,  while  a  salient  case,  to  be  discussed 
later,  is  that  of  Melkarth  (''  king  of  the  city  ")  of 
Tyre;  and  the  method  was  not  dissimilar  from  that 
by  which  Baal  was  applied  to  these  and  other  gods. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
wordy  the  consonants  of  which  form  the  assumed 
god-name  Moloch  and  the  word  for  "  king,"  is  a 
frequent  element  in  names,  some  of  them  divine, 
among  the  West  Semites.    Thus  it  appears  in  the 
Paknyrene  Mlh-'d,  "  Mlk  is  god,"  or 
4.  Com-     **  a  king  is  god  "  (M.  Lidzbarski,  Nord- 
pounds     semitisdte  Epigraphik,  Berlin,    1898); 
of  Mlk.     among  the  West  Syrians  occurred  the 
names  Adranmielech,  *'  Adar  is  king  " 
and  Anammelech,  "  Anu  is  king  "  (II  Kings  xvii. 
31);     in  early  Ganaanitic  history  and  among  the 
Philistines  were  such  names  as  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi.,  xzvi.),  as  also  among  the  Hebrews  (Judges 
viii.  31,  ix.;   I  Chron.  xviii.  16);    kings  of  Byblos 
are  known  with  the  names  MUcshp'  and  AdartnUc, 
while  other  names  from  the  same  locality  are  Urumlk 
and  the  Grecized  form  Melkarihos  (which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  pronunciation  and  is  against  the  pro- 
nimciation  Moloch  or  Molech).    The  Tyrian  Mel- 
karth (mdek  karath,  "  king  of  the  city,"  Gk.  Melr 
karthos)  is  of  great  importance  here,  not  only  because 
it  was  probably  from  his  worship  that  the  cult  was 
imported  into  Israel  (see  below)  but  because  of  the 
light  which  the  formation  of  his  name  throws  on 
the  use  of  mlk  as  a  divine  name  or  as  an  element 
in  such  names.    Mlk  does  not  occur  among  Pheni- 
cians  as  in  itself  a  divine  or  human  name,  only  as 
an  element  in  compound  names;    an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  alone  as  a  proper  name  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew  in  I  Chron.  viii.  35.    In  this  usage  mlk 
is  to  be  compared  with  Baal,  which  was  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  name  (see  Baal,  §  2)  but  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  local  divinity  in  many  places  as 
his  name.    It  is  inherently  probable  that  the  same 
process  was  carried  out  with  mdek,  **  king,"  so  that 
it,  too,  in  conjunction  with  a  further  element,  be- 
came practically  a  proper  name.    The  forms  Baal- 
mlk,  "  Baal  is  king,"  Melchizedek,  "  a  king  is  (the 
god)  ?edek  "(?)  or  "Melek  is  righteous"  (cf.  Zede- 
kiah,  "  Yah[weh]  is  righteous  "),  Zdkmlk,  "  (the 
god)  Zedelf.  is  king,"  Mlkythn,  "  Mlk  has  given," 
or  "  the  king  has  given,"  Gdmlk,  "  Gad  is  kii^  "(?), 
Malik-rammu,  the  name  of  an  Edomitic  king  given 
on  the  Taylor  prism  of  Sennacherib,  Mlkb%  a  deity 
of  Pahnyra,  'bdmlk,  *'  servant  of  Mlk  "  (quite  de- 
cisive of  mlk  as  a  divine  name),  and  'hthrrik,  "  sis- 
ter of  mik"  from  a  (Phenician?)  seal  of  the  seventh 
century,  are  excellent  examples  from  West  Semitic 
sources  and  finely  illustrate  the  use  as  a  divine 
name  or  title  of  the  word  under  consideration.    It 
is  pertinent  that  Malik  is  the  Islamic  name  for  the 
watchman  of  the  lower  regions.    An  array  of  names 
partly  inclusive  of  the  foregoing  has  been  supposed 
to  show  that  a  deity  Moloch  or  Molech  was  widely 
worshiped  among  the  West  Semites.    But  the  argu- 
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ment  fails  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  element  in  the  names  cited  is  seldom 
known.  In  cases  where  these  names  are  cited  as 
compoimded  with  Moloch,  the  pronunciation  is  as- 
sumed. Two  excellent  examples  of  this  are  given 
in  Vigouroux,  Didiannairef  fasc.  xxvii.,  col.  1226, 
where  "  Moloch-Baal "  is  twice  given  as  the  read- 
ing, though  the  text  is  unpointed  and  only  mlkb'l 
appears  in  the  inscription.  Second,  where  the  pro- 
nunciation is  given  at  all,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
form  molok  or  moUtk,  but  in  a  form  which  suggests 
the  local  pronunciation  of  the  word  for  "  king,"  as 
in  Melkarth;  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge 
of  such  a  deity,  the  probabilities  are  against  the 
vocalization  assumed.  Third,  compoimds  appar- 
ently of  the  form  cited  above  appear  in  the  early 
periods  of  Hebrew  history,  though  no  trace  appears 
of  such  a  cult  as  that  under  discussion.  Thus  there 
are  Melchishua,  "  king  of  help  "  or  "  Melek  is  help  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  49);  Abimelech  (cited  above).  They 
exist  also  in  the  later  periods,  when  there  are  met 
Nathan-melech,  "  a  king  has  given "  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  11);  Malchiram,  "my  kiog  is  exalted"  or 
"  Melek  is  exalted  "  (I  Chron.  iii.  18);  The  Ebed- 
melech  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  xxxix.  16  is  a  Cushite 
("  Ethiopian "),  whatever  that  may  mean  (see 
Gush),  and  so  can  not  be  counted  to  Israel;  but 
his  name  extends  perhaps  the  area  in  which  this 
form  was  used;  and  in  this  particular  it  is  to  be 
put  with  Regemmelech  (Zech.  vii.  2).  But  Mal- 
chiah  or  Malchijah  (I  Chron.  vi.  40,  ix.  12;  Ezra  x. 
25  and  elsewhere)  is  Jewish.  These  are  possibly  to 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  honorific  title  of  king  applied  to  Yahweh  (see 
below,  }  8).  The  sum  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
is  therefore  adverse  to  a  vocalization  of  the  word 
in  the  form  Moloch  or  Molech,  and  implicitly  against 
the  existence  of  a  deity  known  by  that  name. 

The  cult  in  Israel,  it  is  clear,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
children,  often  if  not  invariably  the  first-bom,  by 
fire.  Ezek.  xvi.  20-21,  xxiii.  29  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  5) 
seem  to  imply  that  the  victims  were  killed  before 
being  placed  in  the  fire;   and  the  verb  aaraph  in 

passages  like  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5;  cf. 
5.  The  Cult  Deut.  xii.  31  would  indicate  merely 

the  characteristic  method  of  com- 
pleting the  ofifering.  Closer  description  of  the 
method  of  making  the  offering  as  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  is  not  obtainable,  and  the  Christian 
and  rabbinic  accounts  lack  historical  basis.  At 
Carthage,  a  Phenician  colony,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (BibliothekS  hidorik^,  xx.  14)  the  method 
was  to  place  the  victim  on  the  hands  of  a  colossal 
image,  whence  it  rolled  into  a  furnace  of  fire  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  accounts  furnish  no  basis  for  the  sup- 
position of  such  a  method  in  Israel,  and  so  notable 
an  image  could  hardly  have  escaped  description  by 
the  prophets.  If  the  derivation  of  the  practise  was 
from  Melkarth's  worship  (see  below,  {  7),  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  deity  was  probably  a  sun  god 
and  that  therefore  his  worship  by  fire  was  natural 
and  appropriate.  His  symbols  appear  to  have  been 
two  pillars,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  bull.  Dr.  William  Hajres  Ward  knows 
of  a  representation  of  a  bull  with  pyramidal  or 
pointed  back,  from  the  breast  of  which  two  arms 
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ftreloh  oat;  and  then  are  lepreeentatioiie  of  bull- 
headed  deitiee  in  the  Semitic  region.  But  these  can 
not  be  identified  eeeurely  with  Melkarth  or  with  a 
"  melek-deity."  Diodorue  Siculus  describes  the 
statue  of  the  Carthaginian  Kronos  as  human  in 
form  with  the  arms  outstretched — a  feature  used  in 
the  rabbinic  descriptions  already  alluded  to.  Yet 
Melkarth  is  not  to  be  conceived  wholly  as  a  malign 
divinity,  since  compounds  such  as  "  Melkarth  is 
gracious/'  *' Melkarth  saves/'  "Melkarth  hears  (an- 
swers) "  are  known.  Human  sacrifice  seems  rather 
abnormal  among  the  Semites.  There  are  traces  or 
direct  testimony  for  it  among  Aramaans  (Palmy- 
renes)  and  Phenicians,  and  it  appears  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  a  decadent  stage  in  religious  development. 
Such  a  feature  is  not  unusual  in  the  development  of 
a  religion  when  distrust  of  ordinary  means  of  ob- 
taining divine  favor  has  entered.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  human  sacrifice  does  not  imply  a 
special  divinity  to  whom  it  is  offered;  emergency 
may  be  conceived  to  warrant  it  as  a  present  to  any 
god.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  result  of  a  conunon 
anthropc^Mbthism — ^what  is  of  highest  value  to  moi^ 
tals  is  heki  in  the  same  estimate  by  the  gods.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Jewish  interpreters  and 
others  to  minimiie  the  worship  by  rmludng  the 
practise  to  the  simple  custom  of  passing  children 
through  the  fire  for  purposes  of  purification  and 
not  as  sacrificial  victims.  This  custom  is  one  widely 
prevalent  among  primitive  peoples,  fire  and  water 
being  recognised  as  the  two  puigative  elements. 
Such  a  practise  is  described  by  Theodoret  (on 
II  Kings,  quest,  zlvii.),  and  was  forbidden  by  the 
Trullan  Synod  of  092  (canon  65;  Hefele,  ConcOienr 
ge9chiehU,  iiL  338,  Eng.  transL,  v.  232).  But  the 
passages  dted  above  are  decisive  of  the  fact  of  sao- 
rifice.  [Indeed  the  descriptive  phrase  does  not 
mean  "  to  pass  through  "  but  "  to  pass  over,"  '*  to 
transfer,"  i.e.,  "  to  dedicate  or  offer,"  as  is  shown 
by  its  use  in  Ex.  xiii.  12,  where  Yahweh  is  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  fire. 
J.  F.  M.].  The  attempt  to  minimise  the  wicked- 
ness is  no  more  successful  here  than  in  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

A  factor  in  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practise  among  the  Hebrews  has 
been  the  assumption  of  the  practical  identity  of 
Moloch  and  Milcom  (q.v.).   The  basis  for  this  is  the 
linguistic  fact  that  the  same  word  "  king  "  is  at  the 
root  of  both  forms.    Were  the  identity 
6.  Date     of  the  two  established,  supposing  al- 
of  Intzo-    ways  that  there  were  a  deity  Moloch, 
dttction     the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult 
into  IsraeL  into  Israel  would  be  fixed  by  I  Kings 
zi.  in  the  time  of  Solomon.    But  sev- 
eral sets  of  data  are  against  this.    (1)  The  sacrifice 
of  children  is  not  in  thb  Old  Testament  associated 
with  Milcom.    (2)  The  place  of  worship  of  the  two 
cults  was  different.    (3)  In  the  category  of  the  sins 
of  Solomon  in  the  chapter  cited  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren does  not  appear;  he  burned  incense  and  sao- 
rificed  to  the  gods  of  the  peoples,  but  there  is  silence 
as  to  human  sacrifice.     (4)  The  condemnation  of 
this  sin  by  the  prophets  is  not  in  evidence  till  a 
late  period,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a 
practise  could  have  escaped  the  denunciation  of 


early  prophets  had  it  existed.  The  cases  of  hmsz 
sacrifice  in  Israel  prior  to  Solomon  do  not  iqggea 
a  custom  of  offering  children.  The  case  of  Ahrv 
ham  and  Isaac  is  altogether  individual,  the  iostass 
being  quite  exceptional;  that  of  Jephthah  was  emeF- 
gential  in  nature  and  appears  also  as  unusual  Ii 
is  true  that  something  sacrificial  is  imported  bt: 
the  killing  of  Agag,  whom  Samuel  hewed  to  pieees 
''  before  the  Lord  "  (I  Sam.  xv.  33),  but  there  e 
no  connection  between  this  example  and  the  ofier- 
ing  of  children  by  fire.  II  Sam.  xii.  31  can  not  be 
adduced,  since  the  corrected  Hebrew  text  afior^ 
the  reading  "  made  them  labor  at  the  brick  kib 
for  '*  made  them  pass  through  the  brick  kiln  "  (S 
R.  Driver,  NoUa  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samud,  pp 
226-229,  Oxford,  1890).  The  age  of  Solomon  a 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult  may  be 
dismissed.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  connect  Alii^ 
or  Jeaebel  with  the  cult  except  inference  based  qb 
JeaebePs  derivation  from  Tyre  where  it  was  knovi 
to  exist.  The  earliest  definite  statement  of  xIm 
practise  is  in  connection  with  Ahaa  (II  Kings  xrl 
3;  cf.  II  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  The  historicity  d  tbf 
passage  is  questioned  on  the  ground  of  the  sileca 
of  the  prophets  of  his  own  and  the  immpdiatHt 
following  period.  That  the  objection  is  not  iosir 
perable  in  this  instance  is  shown  by  those  who  6t 
fend  the  historicity  by  supposing  that  the  saai&e 
(the  case  is  singular,  "  his  son  ")  was  emeigenm. 
and  in  some  measure  like  that  of  Mesha  (II  Eii^ 
iii.  26).  Further,  that  Ahaz  was  inclined  to  sya- 
cretism,  or  at  least  to  following  fashions  of  worship 
is  shown  by  the  passage  II  Kings  xvi.  10-13.  Man- 
over,  Isa.  XXX.  33  plays  suggestively  upon  the  work 
Tophet  and  mdek  (Driver  regards  the  paasa^  u 
Isi^anic,  but  Guthe,(Jheyne,  and  othere  refer  vnstt 
27--33  to  the  exilic  period).  Isa.  viii.  21  (v^iid 
should  read  :  "  curse  the  house  of  their  king  anc 
their  God,"  see  Ibajah,  II.,  2,  $  2)  can  not  be 
brought  into  this  connection  since  "  their  kii^ ' 
refers  to  Yahweh,  cf .  Isa.  vi.  5 — unless  the  cult  wb^ 
one  imposed  upon  his  worship  and  "  their  kiof " 
refers  to  him  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  5  and  see  below,  {  $ 
Manasseh  is  the  next  king  connected  with  the  fl8^ 
rifice  of  children  (II  Kings  xxi.  6;  cf.  II  GhraiL 
TTTJii.  6,  where  Tophet  is  mentioned).  To  the  ex- 
tension of  the  practise  under  Manasseh  may  be  due 
the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  (xii.  31,  xviii.  10 
the  one  denunciatory  and  the  other  prohibitory 
They  seem  to  show  that  just  before  the  time  of  JeI^ 
miah  the  practise  had  become  one  of  which  it  ws 
necessary  that  the  legislators  take  note — ^the  coh 
had  become  prominent  with  a  definite  locus.  It  b 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Josiah  "  defiled  To- 
pheth  "  (II  Kings  xxiii.  10)  so  as  to  make  it  a  piss 
imfit  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The  passages  cited 
from  Jeremiah  (xix.  5,  xxxii.  35)  and  R»irm  sfaov 
a  renewed  prevalence  dining  the  last  days  of  tk 
Judaic  kingdom.  Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  belong  to  ic 
early  stratum  of  the  priest  code,  while  Isa.  IviL  i 
9  look  back  on  preexilic  or  early  exilic  praotk 
The  indications  therefore  are  that  it  was  introduoed 
and  in  force  under  Manasseh. 

It  was  long  the  custom,  in  this  as  in  other  inai* 
ters,  on  account  of  inexact  knowledge  of  Assjrm 
and  Babylonian  practises,  to  refer  tl^  origin  oif  ik 
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'  Moloch  "  cult  to  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  relig- 
on.     But  as  already  noted,  the  traces  of  human 

sacrifioe  in  that  region  are  few  and 
7.  Source  faint.  II  Kings  used  to  be  advanced 
>i  the  Cult   in  favor  of  this  theory,  as  Sepharvaim 

was  identified  with  Sippara  (see  Babt- 
iONiA,  IV.,  i  11).  But  it  b  now  known  that  Seph- 
krvaim  was  a  town  in  western  Syria,  and  this  lo- 
iation  falls  in  with  the  testimony  yet  to  be  adduced, 
n  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  Deut.  xii. 
!9-31  regards  the  practise  as  Canaanitic.  The  prao- 
ise  of  offering  children  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
iarly  Hebraic,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
avations  at  Gezer  (q.v.),  where  the  foundation 
acrifice,  common  and  quite  normal  in  the  prehe- 
>raic  period,  as  is  usual  among  civilisations  of  a 
ow  grade,  disappears  in  the  Hebraic  period.  The 
tase  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  (I  Kings  xvi.  34)  has  often 
>een  explained  as  a  case  of  "  foundation ''  and 
'  completion  ''  sacrifice.  While  this  interpretation 
nay  be  correct,  since  the  period  as  a  whole  is  one 
»f  adoption  of  Canaanitic  cults  by  the  Hebrews, 
he  data  are  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  dogmati- 
iing,  and  another  explanation,  that  of  accidental 
atality  coincident  with  beginning  and  end  of  the 
)uilding  operations,  is  at  least  possible.  II  Kings 
ii.  27,  R.  V.  margin,*'  there  came  great  wrath  upon 
Israel,"  is  explained  by  many  facts  revealed  by 
somparative  religion  as  the  common  fallacy  of  post 
IOC  propter  hoe,  associating  an  Israelitic  disaster 
vith  the  sacrifice,  and  shows  the  practise  in  the  Ca- 
laanitic  region  to  have  been  sometimes  one  of  emer- 
^ncy.  But  this  feature  of  the  case  argues  against 
he  Moabitic  origin  for  the  cult  as  practised  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  most  likely  and  almost  certain  foun- 
ain  of  the  Hebrew  practise  is  the  Phenidan  cult. 
Vbundant  testimony  is  extant  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
nan  authors,  agreeing  therefore  with  the  passages 
n  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  that  in  Phenicia 
md  in  Phenician  colonies,  notably  at  Carthage,  the 
lacrifice  of  children  was  a  prominent  rite  in  the 
)ublic  religious  services.  The  Greeks,  following  the 
xunmon  custom  of  identifying  the  gods  of  other 
)eoples  with  their  own,  called  the  deity  to  whom 
hese  offerings  were  made  Kronos,  to  ,whom,  it  is 
elevant  to  note,  Greek  writers  applied  the  term 
HisUeus,  "  king."  Plmy  (Nat.  hist.,  XXXVI.,  v. 
12)  states  that  to  Melkarth,  god  of  T^i^f  identified 
>y  the  Greeks  with  Herakles,  child  sacrifices  were 
>ffered;  a  fragment  of  Philo  of  Byblos  asserts  that 
acrifices  of  this  type  were  offered  to  "  El,"  which, 
lowever,  is  not  necessarily  a  proper  name.  Other 
jreek  writers  call  the  god  of  this  cult  Zeus.  For 
he  references  to  Greek  and  Roman  writers  cf .  F.  C. 
1  H.  Mttnter,  Rdigion  der  KarUiager  (Copenhagen, 
1816).  Melkarth  and  cognate  deities  appear  to 
lave  been  sun-gods,  to  whom  sacrifice  by  fire  was 
lormal  and  natural.  The  connection  between  Phe- 
licians  and  Hebrews  was  sufficiently  close  to  make 
;his  derivation  easy. 

If,  then,  as  the  facts  seem  to  justify,  it  may  be 
included  that  the  rite  was  one  imposed  upon  the 
nrorship  of  Yahweh  and  was  in  his  honor  and  imi- 
tation of  a  foreign  cult,  can  a  motive  be  found? 
Fhia  can  be  done,  and  the  indirect  testimony  is 
*ather  strong.     The  codes  (e.g.,  Ex.  xiii.  11-15)  de- 


manded the  consecration  of  the  first-born  to  Yah- 
weh, with,  however,  the  option  of  redemption  (in  the 

ethnic  history  of  sacrifioe  a  late  device; 

8.  Basis  in  see  Comparative  Reuoion,  VI.,  1,  d, 

Ratioaal    f  4).     Under    the    principle   already 

Conscience,  enimciated,  that  in  times  of  trouble 

nations  not  infrequently  resort  to 
human  sacrifice,  though  it  is  not  a  usual  habit,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  followed  the 
stress  of  feeling  in  the  later  days  of  their  kingdom 
under  accumulated  disaster  and  decay  of  power. 
There  seem  to  be  hints  that  their  logic  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  law  demanded  this 
form  of  worship,  that  they  had  long  been  remiss  in 
not  paying  what  was  due,  and  that  their  cumula- 
tive distress  was  due  to  this.  Jer.  xix.  5,  "to  biun 
their  sons  with  fire  for  biunt  offerings  unto  Baal, 
which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came 
it  into  my  mind,"  reads  like  a  disavowal  of  such  an 
interpretation  as  is  here  suggested.  It  is  an  ex- 
plicit disclaimer  by  Yahweh  that  he  had  ordered 
such  a  cult,  together  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
really  an  offering  to  Baal.  The  two  motives — der- 
nier resort  in  time  of  trouble,  and,  in  view  of  this, 
a  not  impossible  construction  of  a  well-known  legal 
provision — are  sufficient  to  explain  such  an  impor- 
tation into  the  Yahweh  worship.  This  appears  the 
easier  since  to  Yahweh  the  title  and  attributes  of 
king  were  often  attributed.  He  is  called  king  in 
Num.  xxiii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Isa.  vi.  5,  xxxiii. 
17,  22,  xli.  25,  xliv.  6;  Jer.  viii.  19;  Micah  ii.  13; 
and  often  in  the  Psalms;  the  use  of  the  verb  "  reign  " 
is  also  frequent  in  connection  with  his  relation  to 
Israel  (e.g.,  Ex.  xv.  18;  Isa.  lii.  7;  Micah  iv.  7); 
while  the  mention  of  him  on  his  throne  appears  in 
such  passages  as  I  Kings  xxii.  19;  Isa.  vi.  1.  If 
there  were  a  melek  cult  of  human  sacrifice  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  the  fact  that  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  Yahweh  would  make  the  cult  more 
feasible.  The  one  difficulty  is  that  the  rite  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in  the  Temple 
or  inside  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  xxiii.  38  sqq.  appears 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh and  this  rite.  The  passage  states  that  the  rite 
was  performed  on  the  sabbath,  and  that  on  the 
same  day  the  worshipers  went  into  Yahweh's  sanc- 
tuary and  thus  defiled  it.  The  answer  of  course  is 
that  this  is  the  view  of  one  who  condenms  the  cult, 
and  would  not  be  held  by  those  who  employed  it, 
who  would  not  jeopardize  success  by  alienating  the 
deity.  It  is  ^U  Imown  that  a  deity  may  have  of- 
fered to  him  sacrifices  differing  essentially  in  char- 
acter. Thus  to  Zeus  it  is  known  that  the  pig  was 
offered,  though  this  animal  was  appropriate  as  an 
offering  only  to  chthonic  deities  (cf .  Jane  Ellen  Har- 
rison, Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp. 
13  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1908).  The  cult  in  Tophet  may 
have  been  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  and  the  following 
of  a  double  cultus  may  have  been  regarded  as 
doubly  efficacious.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  literature,  from  the  modern 
point  of  view  for  the  moat  part  antiquated,  is  given  in 
Hauok-Hersog,  RE,  xiii.  260-270;  much  of  it  w  collected 
in  Ugolini,  Thnaunta  antiquilatum  Bocrarum,  vol.  xxiii., 
Venice,  1760.  CJonsult:  J.  Selden,  De  dia  Syria,  London, 
1617;  F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Reliffion  der  Phflnitier,  pp.  322- 
408.  Bonn,  1841;    C.  Schwenck,  Die  Myihologie  der  Sem^ 
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ten,  Frankfort^  1849;  A.  Kuenen.  in  ThT,  ii  (1868).  561- 
606;  idem,  D*  Oodmlientt  van  igrael,  oh«p.  iy.,  Eng.  tranBl.. 
Jediffion  <^  Israel,  i.  240-252,  London,  1873;  H.  Oort,  in 
Waarheid  in  Liefde,  1858.  pp.  1-31,  81-108.  161-173; 
W.  von  Baadiflsin,  Jahv  H  Moloeh,  Leipne.  1874;  E. 
Nestle,  Die  itraeliHaehmt  Eioennamen,  pp.  174-182,  Haar- 
lem, 1876;  P.  Scholts.  06Uendien&t  und  Zauberwe99n  bei 
den  alien  Heirrdem.  pp.  182-217,  Recensburs,  1877;  G.  P. 
Hele.  HieL  eomparSe  dee  aneiennee  nHoume  de  V6gjfple 
et  dee  peupUe  eimitiqvee,  281  sqq^  311  sqq..  435  sqq., 
Paris.  1882;  idem.  QeeehidUe  der  Religion  im  AUertum, 
i.  240-244,  343-344,  349-352,  Gotha.  1896;  Hoffman, 
ZATW,  iii  (1883).  124;  idem,  in  QGA,  xxxvi  (1800),  25; 
B.  D.  Eerdmans.  MelMienet  en  vertering  van  hemellieha- 
men  in  leraeVe  aeeyrieche  periode,  Leyden,  1801;  G.  B. 
Gray,  Studiee  in  Hebrew  Proper  Namee,  pp.  115-120.  138, 
148.  London.  1806;  A.  Kamphauaen.  Dae  VerhHUnie  dee 
MenecMenopfere  eur  ieraeliHeehen  RelUfion,  Bonn,  1806; 
G.  F.  Moore,  in  JBL,  pp.  161-165.  and  in  BB,  iii.  3183- 
3101;  M.  J.  heignag^  otudee  eur  lee  religione  eimiiiQuee, 
pp.  09,  109.  Paris.  1903;  Sehrader.  KAT,  pp.  460-472; 
Smith.  ReL  of  5«m..  pp.  372  sqq.;  DB,  iii.  415^17;  JE, 
653-654;  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire,  fasc.  xxril.,  cols.  1224- 
1230. 

MOLOKAHL    See  Russia,  III.,  i  6. 

MOLTHER,  mert&r,  MERRAD:  HumaniBt  and 
Reformer;  b.  at  Augsburg  in  1500;  d.  at  Heil- 
bronn  Apr.  8,  1558.  He  received  his  first  education 
in  the  school  of  Johann  Pinicianus;  went  to  Hei- 
delberg in  1526,  where  he  became  a  tutor  for  young 
noblemen,  and  also  edited  several  works,  some  of 
which  had  been  recently  recovered,  e.g.,  those  of 
.Alcuin,  Avitus,  Christian  Drutmar,  and  Willimar 
Ebersbergiensis;  he  directed  the  Realistenburse, 
1532;  was  called  as  preacher  to  Heilbronn  to  assist 
Johann  Lachmann  (q.v.)  1533,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1539;  and  in  1543  he  arranged  the  church  rules 
according  to  the  pattern  of  Hall.  Because  of  the 
threatening  presence  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  ad- 
vised, in  1548,  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim  (q.v.); 
but  he  continued  to  preach  in  a  strictly  Evangelical 
and  anti-Roman  spirit,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  persuade  the  council  to  abolish  the  mass.  His 
successor  was  Jacob  Rats  (q.v.).  G.  Bobsert. 
Bibuoorapbt:    G.  Bossert.  in  BlAtter  fUr  wUrttembergieehe 

KirehengeeehidUe,  1887.  pp.  57-61. 

MOUBERT,  JACOB  ISIDOR:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Cassel,  Germany,  Nov.  6,  1829.  In 
early  life  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which 
he  studied  both  in  England  and  at  the  universities 
of  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  185is  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  was  then  curate 
of  Trinity,  Quebec  (1857-59),  curate  (1859-60)  and 
rector  (1860-70)  of  St.  James',  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Dresden,  Germany  (1870-76), 
Christ  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1877-79),  and 
St.  John's,  Passaic,  N.  J.  (1879^2).  In  1882  he 
retired  from  active  parochial  work,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  has 
translated  F.  A.  Tholuck's  ''  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  "  (London,  1856)  and  the  commentary  on 
the  Catholic  Epistles  for  the  American  Lange  series 
(New  York,  1867),  edited  William  Tyndale's  Five 
Books  of  Moses  (1884),  and  has  written:  Faith  Vio- 
torUms:  Account  of  the  Venerable  Dr,  Johann  Ebel, 
Late  Archdeacon  of  the  Old  Town  Church  of  KdnigS' 
berg  in  Prussia  (1882);  Handbook  of  the  English 
Versions  of  the  Bible  (1883;  new  ed.,  1907);  Great 


Lives:  A  Course  of  History  in  Biographies  (Boston, 
1886);  History  o/  ChaHes  the  Great  (New  York. 
1888);  Short  History  qf  the  Crusades  (1894);  and 
Baphad's  Sistins  Madonna  (1895). 

MOMERIE,  ALFRED  WILLIAMS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Mar.  22, 1848;  d.  there  Dec. 
6,  1900.  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock  and  restored 
his  name  from  its  phonetic  form  of  Mummery.  His 
father  was  a  Congregational  minister,  who,  after 
sending  him  to  the  City  of  London  School,  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1875;  Sc.D., 
1876).  But  to  his  Scotch  training  he  added  Eng- 
lish, for  he  went  through  another  university  course 
in  Cambridge  (M.A.,  1881).  Previously  he  had 
been  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, becoming  deacon  in  1878  and  priest  in  1879. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1880  professor  of  logic  and  mental 
philosophy  at  King's  College,  London.  He  was 
curate  of  Leigh  in  Lancashire  from  1878  to  1880. 
In  1883  he  became  morning  preacher  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  London.  His  sermons  and  his 
teaching  attracted  great  attention,  but  their  out- 
spoken ''  Broad  Churchism "  brought  him  into 
trouble,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  his  preach- 
ership  and  professorship  in  1891.  After  that  he 
preached  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  London.  In  189^3 
he  married.  The  number  and  sale  of  his  publica- 
tions attest  the  interest  in  his  teachings.  Mention 
may  be  made  of:  Personality  the  Beginning  and 
End  of  Metaphysics  (London,  1879,  4th  ed.,  1889); 
The  Basis  of  Religion  (Edinbuxgh,  1883,  2d  ed., 
1886),  a  criticism  of  J.  R.  Seeley's  Natural  Religion; 
The  Religion  of  the  Future,  and  other  Essays  (1893) ; 
The  English  Church  and  the  Romish  Schism  (1896) ; 
and  Essays  on  the  BibU,  ed.  J.  Nield  (1909). 
BiBUOosAnnr:    Alfred   WHliame  Momerie:    hie   Life   and 

Work,  written  by  his  Wife,  Edinburgh,  1905;   DNB,  Sup- 
iii.  183. 


MOMIERS,  MUMMERS:  The  contemptuous 
name,  meaning  "  hypocrites,"  given  to  certain 
strict  Calvinists  in  the  two  French  cantons  of  Swit- 
zeriand,  Geneva  and  Vaud,  because  of  their  fervent 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  of  total  depravity,  which  had 
been  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  pastors 
of  the  State  Church,  and  because  of  their  practise 
of  holding  meetings  in  which  these  and  similar  so- 
called  **  pietistic "  views  found  expression.  In 
(xeneva  the  party  was  started  in  1813  by  Henri  Louis 
Empaytaz,  a  theological  student;  in  1820  their  most 
distinguished  leader,  Rev.  Cesar  Malan  (q.v.),  or- 
ganised them  into  a  church.  In  1831  a  theologic:;  I 
seminary  was  started,  and  in  1848  the  party  d(^- 
clared  themselves  free  altogether  of  the  State  Church. 
In  Vaud  they  ran  a  similar  course.  They  started 
about  the  same  time  and  were  ignored  by  the  au- 
thorities till,  on  Dec.  24,  1823,  three  of  the  cantonal 
clergy,  who  had  been  prominent  members,  resigned 
from  the  State  Church.  Four  others  followed  them 
the  next  month.  The  authorities  condemned  this 
action  and  so  the  meetings  held  henceforth  were 
subjected  to  some  petty  persecution. 
Bibuookapht:     G.  B.,  Oeechiehte  der  aooenannten  Momien, 

einer  in    einioen  Jitchtpei»er<!anUmen  eiek  auel>reitenden 

SecU,  2  parta,  Baael,  1825. 
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T.  The  Beginningt  of  Monarofaianisin. 
Christolocy  of  the  Early  Ghuroh 

(8  1). 
I>i80TepAiicies  in  Primitive    Chrie- 

tologiee  (f  2). 
Meaning  of  "  Monarehian  "  (f  3). 
Relations  to  the  Catholics  (f  4). 
II.  The  "  Alogi  "  of  Asia  Minor. 
III.  Adoptionism  in  the  West. 

Theodotus  and  His  Teachings  (f  1). 
Successors  of  Theodotus  and  Their 

Exegesis  (f  2). 
Melchisedioians  (S  3). 
Theodotian  Concept  of  Christ  (|  4). 

I.  The  Beginnings  of  Monarchianism:     Up  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  by  no  means  been  definitely  fixed,  de- 
spite   the  statements  of  the  apologists,  Irensus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement,  and  despite  the  general 
recognition  that  Christ  must  be  thought  of  in  the 
same  way  as  God.    There  was,  there- 
X.  The      fore,  no  strict  formulation  of  the  nature 
Christology  and  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  or  of  the 
of  the  Early  being  of  God.    Nor  was  a  comparison 

Church,     of  the  two  persons  even  contemplated, 
for  the  recognition  of  the  preexLstence 
of  the  Son  had  influence  on  the  concept  of  the  God- 
head so  long  as  this  preexistent  Son  was  considered 
a  creature,  and  so  long  as  a  plurality  of  heavenly 
spirits  and  personified  powers  was  assumed.    The 
points  regarding  the  personality  of  the  Redeemer 
generally  established  and  defended  between   140 
and  180  were  derived  from  the  short  creed  based  on 
Matt,  zxviii.  19:    the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  and 
Savior,  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  virgin. 
The  recognition  of  the  supernatural  birth  (itself  as- 
suming preexistence)  marked  the  delimitation  be- 
tween the  strict  Judso-Christians  and  those  who 
would  merely  admire  Christ  as  a  second  Socrates; 
while  the  recognition  of  his  physical  birth  and  true 
human  life  formed  a  barrier  against  the  Gnostics. 
Even  at  this  early  period  there  existed  side  by  side 
Christologies  which  were  to  form  the  bases  of  the 
Monarehian,  Arian,  Athanasian,  and  even  Docetic 
and  Gnostic  systems;    and  the  same  writer  uses 
formulas  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Son  is  ascribed 
in  one  place  to  special  election  and  endowment  by 
the  deity,  in  a  second  to  the  actual  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  a  third  to  a  celestial  hypo- 
stasis or  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead.    There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  at  that  time  Christ 
was  regarded  as  the  actual  Godhead.    He  was  rather 
deemed  either  as  the  man  in  whom  the  Godhead  or 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt,  or — ^this  being  doubtless 
the   more  general  view — as   the   heavenly  Spirit 
which  had  become  incarnate  and  manifest.    Those 
who  maintained  the  latter  view  held  that  Christ 
became  what  he  is  before  his  miraculous  birth; 
while  those  who  adhered  to  the  former  hypothesis 
believed  that  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit  had 
taken  place  at  his  baptism,  it  being  also  possible  to 
assui^e  a  progressive  filling  of  the  Son  of  Man  with 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  tbs  two  views  here  set  forth  may  be  referred 
the  various  Christologies  of  the  second  century;  and, 
although  the  distinction  between  them  might  be 


MONARCmARISM. 

Artemas;  Decay  of  Western  Dyna- 

mistic  M<>pAjfthi«.nigm  ($5). 

IV.  Suppression  of  Adoptionism  in  the 
East. 

Opponents  of  Logoe-Christplogy  in 
the  East  (f  1). 

Paul  of  Samosata  (f  2). 

Paul's  Homoousianism  and  Influ- 
ence (S  3). 
V.  Modalistio  Monarehianism  in  Asia 
Minor,  Rome,  and  Carthage. 

Wide     Popularity    of    Modalistio 
Monarehianism  (S  1). 


Rise  of  Patripmwianism  at  Rome; 

Praxeas  (f  2). 
Doctrines  of  the  Early  Medalists 

(S3). 
Later  Modalism  and  Catholic  Com- 
promise (S  4). 
Struggle  between  Hypostatism  and 

Modalism  (f  5). 
VI.  Modalistic    Monarchians    in    the 

East:  SabeUianism. 
Sabellius;  Obscurity  of  the  Sources 

(8  1). 
Relations  and  Decay  of  SabelUan- 

ism  (S  2). 

glossed  over  in  public  worship,  the  theological  dis- 
crepancy was  still  felt,  and  even  the  laity  came  to 
take  part  in  the  ensuing  controversy. 
2.  Discrep-  The  Bible  was  cited  in  support  of  both 
ancies  in  views,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
Primitive  time  favored  belief  in  the  incarnation 
Christol-  of  a  special  divine  being  in  Christ. 
ogies.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  explained  by  the  Alexandrine  school,  by 
the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  a  series  of  ancient  wri- 
tings, and  by  the  cosmological  and  theological  prin- 
ciples borrowed  from  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
period  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  Christian 
philosophy.  Assuming  the  theory  of  the  divine 
Logos  to  explain  the  origin  and  history  of  the  world, 
the  establishment  of  the  divine  dignity  and  the  di- 
vine sonship  of  the  Redeemer  was  already  fixed. 
Nor  did  this  involve  any  peril  to  monotheism  even 
when  the  Logos  was  allowed  to  be  more  than  a  pro- 
cession from  the  creative  will  of  God,  since  the  in- 
finite substance  of  the  Godhead  might  be  developed 
in  various  subjects  and  be  communicated  to  vari- 
ous persons  without  being  emptied  or  divided  in 
essence.  Neither  was  the  divinity  of  Christ  im- 
periled by  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  for  the  Logos-concept  was  capable 
of  the  most  varied  interpretation  and  lent  itself  to 
each  new  development  of  speculation  and  exegesis. 
It  accordingly  developed  finally  into  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  its  original  concept,  but  imtil  this  hap- 
pened, and  so  long  as  the  Logos  connoted  either  the 
archetype  of  the  world  or  the  rational  law  of  the 
universe,  it  was  somewhat  mistrusted  as  a  means 
for  establishing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  pious 
would  see  in  Christ  nothing  less  than  the  Godhead 
itself.  Athanasius  was  the  first  to  render  this  pos- 
sible by  his  interpretation  of  the  Logos,  though  he 
practically  put  the  Logos-doctrine  into  the  back- 
ground; so  that  from  him  to  Augustine  the  history 
of  Christology  became  the  history  of  the  replace- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  by  that  of  the 
sonship  of  Christ.  The  first  formal  protest  against 
the  Logos-Christology  in  the  second  century  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  preserve  strict  monothe- 
ism— ^primarily  by  the  interest  in  the  humanity  of 
the  Redeemer — combined  with  a  repugnance  to  the 
employment  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  in 
Christian  doctrine.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
Monarchians,  who  were  at  first  charged  with  lower- 
ing (if  not  destroying)  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer 
— a  charge  they  latex  turned  against  their  oppo- 
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nents — ^was  the  man  Jesus,  and  then  monotheism 
and  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ.  Henoe  gradually 
devel(^)ed  a  controversy  on  the  entire  theological 
implication  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  which  were  suspected  of  both  ditheism  and 
reminiscences  of  Gnostidsm.  The  beginnings  of 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  history  of  the  substitution  of  the  pre- 
existent  for  the  historic  Christ  and  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  person  of  Christ  by  the  mystery  of  the 
person,  or  as  the  victory  of  Platonism  over  Aristo- 
telianism  in  Christian  theology. 

The  term  '*  Monarchians,"  coined  by  Tertullian, 

denotes  tho  representatives  of  strict  monotheism 

in  the  early  Chureh.    This  definition, 

3.  Meaning  however,  is  too  narrow,  for  some,  if 
of  "Hon-  not  all,  of  the  older  dynamistic  Mon- 
archian."   arehians    assumed    two    hypostases, 

recognizing  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bi- 
nitarians  did  not  consider  Jesus  as  the  real  incarna- 
tion of  this  Holy  Ghost,  they  were,  Christolqgically, 
neither  trinitarian  nor  binitarian,  but  Monarchian. 
But  the  term  was  restricted  in  the  early  Church  to 
those  who  recognized  in  Christ  an  incarnation  of 
God  the  Father;  and  while  the  Arians  and  all  who 
held  the  acknowledged  independence  of  a  divine 
element  in  Christ  to  be  a  product  of  the  creative 
activity  of  the  Father  may  be  considered  in  a  sense 
Monarchians,  such  an  application  of  the  term  would 
lead  too  far  from  the  ancient  connotation  and  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  limitation  of  rigid  monotheism 
among  even  the  most  radical  Arians.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  apply  the  term  only  to  those  who  re- 
garded Jesus  either  as  the  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  called  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (though  some 
considered  the  Holy  Ghost  a  second  hypostasis), 
or  as  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father. 

The  Monarchians,  arising,  as  implied  above,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  anti-Gnostic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church, 

4.  Relationa  must  be  considered  as  Catholic.    They 
to  the      accordingly  were  in  harmony  with  their 

Catholics,  opponents  except  in  the  points  in  con- 
troversy; and  even  had  traces  of  pre- 
Catholic  (but  not  non-Catholic)  characteristics,  so 
that  their  deviations  from  the  Catholic  canon  point 
to  the  period  before  the  formation  of  this  canon, 
while  other  "  heresies  "  of  the  older  group  must  be 
referred  to  the  formative  age  of  the  Catholic  Chureh. 
The  history  of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  as  its 
origin.  Even  the  current  distinction  between  dy- 
namistic (or  rather  adoptian)  and  modalistic  Mo- 
narchianism — ^the  former  regarding  the  power  or 
Spirit  of  God  as  indwelling  in  the  man  Jesus,  and 
the  latter  considering  Jesus  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead — ^is  not  free  from  objections.  Though 
the  common  bond  between  the  Monarchian  systems 
was  their  concept  of  God,  and  their  differences  con- 
cerned revelation,  no  strict  classification  is  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  sources  thus  far  known,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  accounts  of  oppo- 
nents, who  garbled,  distorted,  and  misrepresented 
the  doctrines  of  their  antagonists.  Both  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography,  moreover,  of  Monarehian- 


ism  are  uncertain,  nor  are  definite  dates  yet  deter- 
mined for  the  Alogi,  Artemas,  Prazeas,  Sabelliuv. 
or  the  synods  at  Antioeh  against  Paul  of  Samosata. 
IL  The  Alogi  (q«v.)  of  Asia  Minor:  Hippolytu£ 
(quoted  by  Epiphanius,  Hisi.  ecd.,  11.,  and  others) 
and  Philastrius  (Har.,  Iz.)  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sect  in  Asia  Minorto  which  the  former 
applied  the  name  Alogi  (perhaps  designedly  am- 
biguous, meaning  both  "  without  the  Logos  "  and 
"  irrational  ")-  Hippolytus  also  says  that  they  r^ 
jected  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  as- 
cribing them  to  Cerinthus;  of  their  views  on  the 
Johannine  Epistles  nothing  is  certainly  known,  al- 
though they  probably  rejected  them  aJso.  Besides 
his  Syntagma^  Hippolytus  wrote  a  work  in  defense 
of  the  Johannine  writings,  and  apparently  a  special 
polemic  against  the  Monarchians,  probably  in  204- 
205.  It  is  dear,  from  the  statements  of  Hippolytus 
and  Irensus  {HiaL  ecd,.  III.,  xi.  9)  that  the  sect 
existed  in  Asia  Minor  between  170  and  180.  Be- 
longing to  the  radical  anti-Montanistic  party,  they 
sought  to  exclude  all  prophecy  from  the  Church, 
thus  proceeding  to  reject  the  Gospel  of  John  (and 
consequently  the  Logos  which  it  postulates — ^whence 
their  name)  as  containing  Christ's  prophecy  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  the  Apocalypse  because  of  its  pro- 
phetic revelations.  They  likewise  alleged  internal 
evidence,  ciscrepancy  with  the  other  Gospels,  ab- 
surdity, and  untruthfulness  against  the  two  books: 
and  they  regarded  the  Gospel  of  John  as  tending 
to  Docetism  because  of  its  abrupt  transition  from 
the  Logos  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  They  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  in  which  they  saw 
Gnosticism,  to  denote  Christ,  and  to  the  statement 
in  John  they  opposed  the  natural  origin  given  by 
Mark.  Nevertheless,  both  Hippolytus  and  Iremeus 
considered  the  Alogi  schismatics  rather  than  here- 
tics, the  former  expressly  emphasising  their  ortho- 
doxy, except  on  the  points  in  controversy.  Of 
their  Christology  nothing  is  known  except  that  they 
rejected  the  concept  of  the  Logos  and  the  birth 
"  from  on  high,"  and  that,  from  their  antipathy  to 
Gnosticism,  their  chief  interest  lay  in  the  hunum  life 
of  Christ.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  laid  special 
stress  on  the  events  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  though 
this  can  not  be  demonstrated.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  within  the  Church  to  apply  historical 
criticism  to  Christian  writings  and  tradition;  but 
how  long  they  existed,  or  when,  how,  or  by  whom 
they  were  excluded  from  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor, 
are  all  unknown. 

nL  Adoptionitm  in  the  West:    Toward  the  end 
of  the  pontificate  of  Eleuthenis  or  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Victor  (d.  190),  Theodotus  the  tanner 
went  from  Bysantium  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
founder  of  dynamistic  Monarehianism.     He  bad 
probably  come  into  contact  with  the 
z.  Theodo-  Alogi  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  man 
tua  and  His  of  thorough  education  and  highly  e»- 
Teachlnga.  teemed.    All  that  is  certainly  known 
of  him,  however,  is  that  he  was  ex- 
oonununicated  by  Victor  between  189  and  199  be- 
cause of  the  Christology  which  he  taught  at  Rome. 
The  PkUoaoj^umena  explicitly  afiirms  Theodotus' 
orthodoxy  in  theology  and  cosmology.     In  Chris- 
tology he  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man  bom  of  a 
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vii^  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
aooordanoe  with  a  special  decree  of  God;  but  that 
he  received  no  specifically  divine  essence  until,  after 
a  life  of  perfect  purity,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  him  at  baptism,  so  that  he  became  Christ  and 
received  the  power  for  his  mission  and  the  right- 
eousness which  rendered  him  preeminent  above  all 
mankind.  Nevertheless,  even  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  did  not  entitle  Jesus  to  be  considered  God. 
Some  of  Theodotus'  followers  asserted  that  Jesus 
became  God  through  his  resurrection,  but  others 
denied  this.  Theodotus  and  his  school  sought  to 
base  their  Christology  on  the  Bible,  and  his  cita- 
tions, as  preserved  by  Epiphanius  through  the 
JSyntagma  of  Hippolytus,  show  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  now  established  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  recognized.  His  exegesis  is  of  interest 
as  representing  the  same  sober  system  as  that  of 
the  Alogi.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  appeal  of  the 
Theodotians  to  Deut.  zviii.  15;  Jer.  xvii.  9;  Isa. 
liiL  2-3;  Matt.  xii.  32;  Luke  i.  35;  John  viii.  40; 
Acts  iL  22;  and  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  From  Matt.  xii.  32, 
they  deduced  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  superior  to  the 
Son  of  Man;  while  from  Deut.  xviii.  15  they  argued 
that  even  the  risen  Christ  was  not  God.  In  Luke 
i.  35,  Theodotus  stressed  the  phrase,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,"  and,  if  Epiphanius 
may  be  believed,  misread  the  remainder  of  the 
verse,  besides  interpreting  the  "  Word  "  of  John 
i.  14,  as  "  Spirit  "  (cf.  II  Clement,  ix.  5). 

The  circle  which  gathered  around  Theodotus  at 
Home  seems  to  have  been  small,  nor  did  he  found 
a  separate  sect  there.  His  most  im- 
2.  Sttccea-  portant  scholar,  Theodotus  the  money- 
son  of  changer,  and  a  certain  Asdepiodotus 
Theodotus  (both  apparently  Greeks),  after  being 
and  Their  excommunicated  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
Exegesis.  (199-218),  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
found  a  church  of  their  own  in  Rome, 
and  persuaded  the  confessor  Natalius  of  Rome, 
who  soon  deserted  them,  to  become  their  bishop 
at  a  monthly  salary  of  150  denarii.  This  abortive 
attempt  in  itself  shows  the  wide  cleft  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Monarchians  at  Rome  about  210; 
while  the  author  of  the  "  Little  Labyrinth  "  (pre- 
served in  extracts  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  v.  28) 
charges  the  leaders  of  the  sect  with  shameless  per- 
versions and  fabifications  of  Scripture,  in  which 
they  were  not  even  consistent  with  each  other; 
and  also  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  law  and  the 
prophets  altogether,  and  seeking  support  for  their 
allegations  in  the  writings  of  Eudid,  Aristotle,  The- 
ophrastus,  and  Galen.  It  is  clear,  from  the  very 
statements  of  the  author  of  the  "  Little  Labyrinth," 
that  the  Monarchians,  adopting  the  same  methods 
as  were  doubtless  followed  by  the  Alogi  and  the 
older  Theodotus,  pursued  their  system  of  exegesis, 
text-criticism,  and  the  study  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science  entirely  in  the  cause  of  their 
theology;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  they  assailed  neither  the  inspiration  nor  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptiues.  This  implies,  as  con- 
trasted with  orthodox  Catholicism,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Empiricists  for  Plato  and  Zeno,  gram- 
matical for  allegorical  exegesis,  and  a  more  original 
for  the  traditional  text.    But  the  distinction,  in  the 


theology  of  the  time,  was  more  than  one  of  method. 
They  remained,  therefore,  outside  the  Church, 
though  they  considered  themselves  Catholics.  Of 
their  works  all  traces  have  vanished,  but  their  re- 
searches confirmed  them  in  their  concept  of  Christ 
as  the  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was  peculiarly 
operative,  and  made  them  opponents  of  the  Logos 
Christology. 

It  is  not  dear  wherein  the  tenets  of  the  younger 
Theodotus  differed  from  those  of  the  older,*  though 
it  is  evident  from  the  Philoaophumena  that  there 
was  a  controversy  among  the  Monarchians  whether 
Christ  could  be  called  God  after  the  resurrection. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  recognised 
3.  Mdchi-  the  miraculous  birth.  Later  writers, 
sedicians.  however,  following  Hippolytus'  inter- 
pretation of  Theodotus  the  younger's 
exegesis  of  Heb.  v.,  vi.  20-vii.  3,  17,  ascribed  to 
him  the  foundation  of  a  sect  of  Mdchisedidans. 
Theodotus  is  said  to  have  taught  (Epiphanius,  Hist, 
ecd.f  Iv.)  that  Mdchisedek  was  "a  very  great 
power  "  and  more  exalted  than  Christ,  the  relation 
between  the  two  being  that  of  copy  and  original. 
Melchisedek  was  considered  the  advocate  of  the 
heavenly  powers  before  God  and  as  the  high  priest 
of  mankind.  Jesus  is  a  priest  a  degree  lower  and 
bom  of  Mary,  while  the  origin  of  Melchisedek  is 
hidden  because  heavenly  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  .3).  Epi- 
phanius likewise  adds  that  the  sect  offered  their 
oblations  ''  in  the  name  of  Melchisedek,"  since  he 
was  the  **  guide  to  God,"  "  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness,'' and  '*  the  true  Son  of  God."  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Theodotus  here  played  an  exegetical 
joke  on  his  opponents,  showing  that  by  their  aigu- 
ments  a  preexistent  Melchisedek  could  be  deduced 
from  Heb.  v.-vii.,  a  sarcasm  the  more  biting  since 
the  Catholics  themselves  were  involved  in  contro- 
versy on  the  signification  of  Melchisedek.  Never- 
theless, the  explanation  can  not  be  so  simple,  for 
the  statements  of  the  Syntagma  and  PhUosophu- 
mena  are  obviously  based  on  written  sources  and 
stand  in  dose  proximity  to  assertions  which  are 
dearly  Theodotian,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
show  an  exact  parallelism  with  a  concept  long  cur- 
rent in  the  Catholic  conmiunity  at  Rome  (df.  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Similitude  V.,  especially  vi. 
3).  As  is  clear  from  their  exegesis  of  I  Cor.  viii.  6, 
where  "  Christ "  was  made  to  connote  "  Holy 
Ghost "  (the  name  of  Jesus  being  here  stricken 
out),  these  Theodotians  maintained  that  the  sole 
divine  essence  besides  the  Father  was  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  was  identical  with  the  Son  of  God  (thus 
agreeing  with  Hennas).  This  Holy  Ghost  accord- 
ingly appeared  to  Abraham  as  the  "  King  of  right- 
eousness." They  further  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a  man  anointed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  they  were  thus  in  accord  with  Catholic 
teaching  when  they  held  that  prayers  and  oblations 
were  due  the  true,  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
righteousness  that  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  who 
had  blessed  him  and  his  descendants,  i.e.,  the  Chris- 
tians. Furthermore,  according  to  both  Theodotus 
and  Hermas,  Jesus,  the  chosen  and  anointed  Son 
of  God  by  adoption,  was  inferior  to  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  true  Son. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  was 
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a  wide  divergency  between  the  TheodotianB  and 
Hemutf  in  that  the  foraier  designed  their  specula- 
tions to  discard  the  historic  Jesus  in  favor  of  the 
metaphysical.  Views  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Th^otians  are  repeated  by  Origen  in  elevating 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  above  the  crucified;  while 
a  like  tendency  is  found  with  Hieracas  and  his 
monks,  as  well  as  among  the  Origenistic  monks  in 
E^Qrpt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  these  theologians  retained  the 
okl  Roman  Christology,  though  they  revised  its 
theology  and  changed  its  purport. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 

Tbeodotians  was  really  Monarchian,  since  a  special 

and  apparently  independent  place  was  given  the 

Holy  Ghost  beside  the  Father.     Al- 

5.  Theodo-  though  it  is  not  clear  how  the  hypo- 

tian  Con-  stasis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  reconciled 
cept  of  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  at 
Christ  least  certain  that  in  the  Theodotian 
Christology  the  Spirit  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  '*  power."  They  differed  from  their 
opponents  not  in  their  concept  of  God,  but  in  their 
views  of  Christ.  For  if  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  or 
anything  resembling  that  Son,  appeared  in  the  Old 
Testament,  then  the  traditional  estimate  of  Jesus 
could  no  longer  be  retained;  nor  would  the  theory 
of  the  Man  anointed  by  the  Spirit  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  preeminent  magnitude  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  It  thus  becomes  clear  why,  under 
the  spur  of  theological  speculation,  the  old  Chris- 
tology gave  place  at  a  comparatively  early  date  to 
the  complete  and  essential  apotheosis  of  Jesus. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  by  Artemas  to  revive  the  early  Chris- 
tology, apparently  at  Rome.  The  sources  here  are 
scanty,  for  Eusebius  confined  his  excerpts  from  the 
work  against  Artemas  and  its  appendix,  the  "  Little 
Labyrinth,"  almost  exclusively  to  the 
6.  Artemas;  Theodotians.     It   is  plain,   however, 

Decay  of    that  the  followers  of  Artemas  claimed 

Western  that  the  ancient  Christology  which 
Dynamistic  they  defended  had  been  distorted  by 
Konarchi-  Zephyrinus.  Wherein  they  differed 
anisoL  from  the  Theodotians  is  imoertain, 
and  they  clearly  agreed  with  them  in 
denying  the  epithet  "  God  "  to  Jesus.  Artemas  was 
still  living  in  excommunication  at  Rome  about  270, 
as  is  shown  by  the  condemnation  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,, 
vii.  30).  It  IB  evident,  moreover,  that  he  must  be 
considered  a  dynamistic  Monarchian;  while  by  his 
association  with  Paul  of  Samosata  he  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Theodotus  in  the  East.  In  him  dynamistic 
Monarchianism  exhausted  itself  at  Rome  without 
ever  gaining  importance  in  the  Church.  The  ad- 
herents of  Artemas  are  probably  implied  by  Nova- 
tian  when,  in  his  De  trinUatey  he  speaks  of  those 
who  considered  Jesus  simply  as  a  man,  and  he  is 
also  mentioned  by  Methodius  (Symposium,  viii.  10). 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  in  his  D0  trinitaie  (especially  x. 
18  sqq.,  50  sqq.),  shows  how  various  were  the  Chria- 
tologies  existing  in  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  a  certain  Marcus  was  expelled  from  Rome 
for  maintaining  Photinian  views  and  foimded  a 


community  in  Dalmatia.  Though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Photinus'  doctrines  ever  gained  mud 
following  in  the  West,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Ao- 
gustine,  even  when  preparing  to  enter  the  Gatholie 
Church,  entertained  a  Christology  easentiAlly  Pho- 
tinian (Cof^.,  vii.  19  [25]). 

IV.  Suppreiswn  of  Adopibnism  in  the  East:    It 

is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Origen  that  there  were 

many  in  the  East  who  rejected  the 

X.  Oppo-    Logos-Christology.     The   majority  of 

nents  of    th^  were  medalists,  but  there  were 
Logo»-      also  those  who  ascribed   to  the  Son 
Christology  merely  a  human  nature,  and  otheis 
in  the      still  who  regarded  Christ  as  a  nan 
East       filled  with  the  Godhead  but  not  spe- 
cifically different  from  the  propheu. 
Origen  did  not  brand  those  who  held  these  tenets 
as  heretics,  but  considered  them  misguided  or  sim- 
ple, redaimable  by  a  friendly  attitude.     Origen's 
own  complicated  Christology  was  unjustly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  adoptionistic.    Dynamistie  Mo- 
narchianism seems  to  have  been  taught  by  Beryilus 
of  Rostra  (Eusebius,  Hist,  sod.,  vt  33;    Socrates. 
Hist,  sod,,  iii.  7),  who,  probably  in  244,  was  oao- 
vinced  of  his  error  in  a  disputation  by  Euaebiu^ 
who  had  been  sent  to  Arabia  for  that  purpose. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  dynamistic  Christol- 
ogy in  the  Semitic  and  Hellenistic  East  is  shovn 
by  the  fact  that  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, the  most  important  see  of  the 

3.  Paul  of  East,  b^gan  expressly  to  promulgate 
SamosatiL  it  about  260  and  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  result  was  the  great  Eastern  controvei«y  which 
ended  with  the  downfall  of  adoptionism.  The  Alex- 
andrine theology  of  the  third  century  had  made 
the  terms  logos,  ousios,  prosOpon,  and  the  like  cur- 
rent and  indispensable  in  dogmatics;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  belief  had  become  widely  prevalent 
that  the  original  nature  of  the  Redeemer  was  not 
human  but  divine,  and  that  he  did  not  first  come 
into  existence  with  his  birth  on  earth  These  tenets 
were  opposed  by  Paul,  and — ^though  little  is  known 
of  the  beginning  of  the  controversy — ^there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he,  as  the  viceroy  of  Zenobia, 
was  opposed  by  the  Roman  party  in  Syria.  His 
fall,  therefore,  meant  their  triumph,  and  behind 
the  theological  controversy  there  lay  political  strife. 
But  Paul  proved  a  doughty  antagonist.  A  great 
synod  was  convened  at  Antioch  in  264,  attended 
by  bishops  from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  East, 
but  their  debates,  like  those  of  a  second  synod, 
came  to  no  result.  It  was  not  until  a  third  synod, 
held  at  Antioch  between  266  and  269  (probably  in 
268),  that  the  metropolitan  was  excommunicated 
and  succeeded  by  Domnus.  The  proceedings  of  the 
synod  were  sent  by  its  members  to  Rome  and  An- 
tioch and  to  all  the  Catholic  churches.  Neverthe- 
less, Paul  remained  in  office  with  Zenobia  for  four 
years,  while  the  chiutsh  in  Antioch  was  divided. 
In  272,  however,  Antioch  was  taken  by  Auieliao, 
who,  when  appealed  to,  decided  that  the  ehurdi 
edifice  should  be  given  to  him  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  of  Italy  and  the  dty  of  Rome  were  in 
correspondence.  The  teaching  oi  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  as  follows:  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
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are  one  person;  and  though  in  God  the  Logos  (Son) 
and  "  Wisdom  "  (Holy  Ghost;  elsewhere  in  Paul 
Logos  is  identical  with  **  Wisdom  ")  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, they  nevertheless  remain  qualities  of 
God.  God  sent  forth  the  Logos  from  himself  from 
eternity  and  even  begat  him,  so  that  the  Logos  may 
be  termed  "  Son  "  and  have  a  being  ascribed  to 
him,  though  he  remains  an  impersonal  power.  The 
Logos,  which  can  not  be  made  manifest,  worked 
in  the  prophets,  still  more  in  Moses,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  son  of  David  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  Virgin.  The  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  human  in 
essence  and  comes  **  from  hence,"  while  the  Logos 
works  in  him  "  from  above."  The  imion  of  the 
Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  is  to  be  considered  an 
indwelling  (with  an  appeal  by  Paul  to  John  ziv. 
10),  so  that  the  Lpgos  is  in  Jesus  what  the  apostle 
called  the  "  inner  man  "  in  the  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Logos  does  not  dwell  essen- 
tially in  Jesus,  the  two  are  to  be  distinguished,  the 
Logos  being  the  greater.  Mary  did  not  give  birth 
to  the  Logos,  but  to  a  man  essentially  like  other 
men;  and  the  man,  not  the  Logos,  was  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  in  baptism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  was  made  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  divine 
grace,  and  was  correspondingly  preserved  from  sin. 
In  consequence  of  his  mental  endowment  and  his 
will,  Jesus  was  like  God  and  became  one  with  him, 
not  only  being  without  sin  himself,  but  also  over- 
coming by  his  toil  and  struggle  the  sin  of  the  first 
parent  of  mankind.  As  Jesus  steadily  progressed 
ethically,  the  Father  endowed  him  with  miraculous 
powers;  so  that  he  became  the  redeemer  and  savior 
of  mankind,  and  finally  became  inseparably  imited 
with  God  forever,  receiving  as  the  reward  of  his 
love  a  "  name  which  is  above  every  name  "  and 
the  power  of  judgment.  He  is,  moreover,  enthroned 
in  divine  honor,  so  that  he  may  be  termed  "  God 
from  the  Virgin."  His  preexistence  may,  therefore, 
be  postulated  on  the  basis  of  foreknowledge  and 
prophecy;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  be  regarded  as 
bom  through  the  grace  of  God.  Doubtless  Paul  of 
Samosata,  in  his  view  of  the  baptism,  recognized  a 
special  degree  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the 
man  Jesus;  and  he  seems  to  have  held  that  Jesus 
did  not  become  Christ  until  his  baptism.  In  his 
polemics  Paul  sought  to  show  that  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  by  nature  the  son  of  God  led  to  ditheism; 
he  openly  opposed  the  Alexandrine  exegetes;  and 
he  banished  from  the  liturgy  all  psalms  of  the 
Church  in  which  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ  was 
maintained.  While  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata clearly  mark  a  continuation  of  those  of  Hermas 
and  Theodotus,  he  not  only  adopted  the  current 
theological  terminology  of  his  time,  but  also  gave 
a  philosophical,  ethical,  and  Biblical  foundation  to 
the  old  heterodox  type  of  doctrine.  While  in  cer- 
tain respects  he  was  foreshadowed  by  the  compli- 
cated theology  of  Origen — and  also  perhaps  by  the 
Alogi  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Theodotians  of  Rome 
— ^his  development  of  the  nature  and  the  will  in  the 
persons,  the  character  and  power  of  love,  and  the 
reoognizability  of  Christ's  divinity  solely  from  his 
activity  as  being  one  with  the  divine  will — these 
stand  almost  alone  in  the  entire  dogmatic  literature 
of  the  oriental  churches  of  the  first  three  centimes. 


He  is  especially  characterised,  however,  by  his  con. 
scious  substitution  of  history  and  ethics  for  meta- 
physics, as  in  his  rejection  of  Platonising  dogmat- 
ics. While,  moreover,  he  considered  the  peculiar 
divinity  of  Jesus  to  consist  in  his  attitude  and  his 
will  rather  than  in  his  nature,  he  held  that  the  spirit 
and  the  grace  of  God  rested  in  special  measure  (in 
accord  with  the  divine  promises)  on  Christ  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  predestination  of  God,  Christ's 
activity  and  his  life  in  and  with  God  thus  becom- 
ing unique.  By  this  theory  room  was  left  for  a 
human  life. 

Yet  Paul  taught  an  eternal  son  of  God,  and  an 
indwelling  of  that  son  in  Jesus;  he  proclaimed  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  held  the  doctrine 
3.  Paul's  of  two  persons  (God  and  Jesus);  and, 
Homoousi-  like  the  Alexandrine  theologians,  re- 
anism  and  jected  Sabellianism.  The  very  synod 
Infloence.  of  Antioch  which  condenmed  him  ap- 
parently rejected  the  term  homoousiaa 
in  deference  to  him,  on  the  groimd  that  (according 
to  the  conjecture  of  Athanasius),  if  Christ  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Father,  the  latter  was  not 
the  ultimate  source  of  divinity,  but  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  be  derived  from  a  primordial 
substance,  and  thus  be  in  the  relation  of  brothers. 
The  possibility  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Hilary  aays;  the  synod  rejected  the 
term  homoounoa  be<»use  Paul  himself  had  declared 
God  and  the  (impersonal)  Logos  (the  Son)  to  be  of 
the  same  substance.  At  all  events,  the  majority 
of  the  synod  considered  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ex- 
tremely heterodox,  and,  with  all  their  own  uncer- 
tainty on  the  precise  character  of  the  essentially 
divine  element  in  Christ,  they  picked  a  very  real 
flaw  in  Paul's  Christology — ^his  practical  teaching 
of  two  sons  of  God,  though  the  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  lay  in  the  problem  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Redeemer.  With  the  deposition 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  a  Christology  which  denied  the 
personal,  independent  preexistence  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  interpret  his  thean- 
thropic  life  from  his  deeds,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
believe  in  his  divine  nature.  Nevertheless  Paul's 
school  lingered  on  for  a  time,  giving  inspiration  to 
the  tenets  of  Lucian  of  Samosata  (q.v.)  and  his 
followers,  who  ultimately  developed  into  the  Arians. 
In  the  fourth  century  Photinus  approximated  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  whose  affinity  with  the  great 
Antiochian  theologians  is  also. dear,  independent 
though  the  tenets  of  the  latter  school  were  in  their 
origin.  Among  the  great  Antiochians  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata was  again  condenmed,  and  his  name  was  used  a 
third  time  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  (see 
MoNOTHBLiTEs).  Evcu  in  the  early  fourth  century 
the  Ada  Archdai  show  that  in  easternmost  Chris- 
tendom there  was  a  Christology  untouched  by 
Alexandrine  teachings  and  to  be  ranked  with 
Adoptionism.  Here  it  is  clearly  evident  that  as 
late  as  this  period  the  Logos-Christology  had  not 
overpassed  the  boundaries  of  the  Christianity  con- 
federated in  the  empire. 

[The  influence  of  Paul  of  Samosata  was  probably 
perpetuated  in  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  (q.v.), 
and   his  name   appears  in   their  denominational 
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epithet.  It  is  highly  probable  that  adoptionist 
Christology  widely  prevailed  in  Annenia  until  the 
triumph  of  Greek  influence  and  continued  to  be 
zealously  maintained  by  a  persecuted  minority 
until  its  adherents  ciystallized  into  the  Paulician- 
ism  the  chief  peculiarities  of  which  were  the  uncom- 
promising rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  the  main- 
tenance of  adoptionist  Christology.  "  The  Key  of 
Truth  "  (edited  and  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
Oxford,  1896),  probably  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, but  repre^nting  the  doctrines  and  practises 
of  a  much  earlier  time,  is  outspoken  in  its  adoption- 
ism.  In  the  section  on  the  baptism  of  Christ  it  is 
said:  "  80  then  it  was  in  the  season  of  his  matur- 
ity that  he  received  baptism;  then  it  was  that  he 
received  authority,  received  the  high-priesthood, 
received  the  kingdom  and  the  office  of  chief  shep- 
herd. Moreover  he  was  then  chosen,  then  he  won 
lordship,  then  he  became  resplendent,  then  he  was 
strengUiened,  then  he  was  revered,  then  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  us,  then  he  was  glorified,  then  he 
was  praised,  then  he  was  made  glad,  then  he  shone 
forth,  then  he  was  pleased,  and  then  he  rejoiced. 
.  .  .  It  was  then  he  became  chief  of  beings  heavenly 
and  earthly,  then  he  became  light  of  the  world,  then 
he  became  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Then 
he  became  the  door  of  heaven,  then  he  became  the 
rock  impregnable  at  the  gate  of  hell;  then  he  be- 
came the  foundation  of  our  faith;  then  he  became 
savior  of  us  sinners;  then  he  was  filled  with  the 
Godhead. .  .  .  Furthermore,  he  then  put  on  the  pri- 
mal raiment  of  light  which  Adam  lost  in  the  garden. 
Then  accordingly  it  was  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  converse  with  the  heavenly 
Father,"  etc.    a.  h.  n.] 

V.  Modalistic  Monarchianism  in  Asia  Mhior, 
Rome,  and  Carthage:  The  real  peril  to  the  Logos- 
Christology  between  180  and  2^  was  not  the  dy- 
namistic  Monarchianism  thus  far  dis- 
z.  Wide  cussed,  but  the  view  which  regarded 
Popularity  Christ  as  God  in  person,  and  as  the 
of  Modal-  Father  incarnate.  Called  Monarchi- 
istic  Mon-  ans  and  Patripassians  in  the  West, 
archianism.  and  Sabellians  in  the  East,  they  were 
combated  by  Tertullian,  Origen,  No- 
vatian,  and,  above  all,  Hippolytus.  According  to 
the  latter,  the  Monarchian  controversy  disturbed 
the  entire  Church;  while  Tertullian  and  Origen  de- 
clare that  in  their  day  the  "  economic  "  Trinity 
and  the  application  of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  to 
Christ  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  majority 
of  Christians.  The  popularity  of  modalism,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  is  reflected  in  the  multitude  of 
apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles  (see  Apocrtpha, 
B,  II.),  which  almost  invariably  represent  or  ap- 
proximate modalisMc  Christology.  Here,  too,  falls 
the  Christology  of  Irensus,  with  its  strange  attempt 
to  blend  the  Logos-Christology  with  modalism. 
In  Rome  Monarchianism  had  been  the  official  teach- 
ing for  nearly  a  generation;  and  that  it  was  no  new 
thing  in  the  Church  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  a 
Monarchian  faction  among  the  Montanists  and 
Marcionites.  The  predominance  of  Monarchianism 
in  the  Church  was  due  primarily  to  the  struggle 
with  Gnosticism;  and  though  its  adherents  were 
mostly    not   professed    theologians,    adherents    of 


soientific  training  were  not  lacking.  The  modalists 
claimed  by  their  doctrines  to  obviate  ditheism,  to 
assert  the  complete  divinity  of  Christ,  and  to  cut 
the  ground  from  imder  Gnosticism.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  its  cardinal  hypothesis  was  too  evident,  and 
it  was  lost  as  soon  as  it  saw  itself  obliged  to  assume 
either  the  defensive  or  ofifensive.  Its  contest  with 
orthodoxy  was  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  genuine  and  the  Platonizing 
Stoics  on  the  concept  of  God.  As  the  latter  sub- 
ordinated Plato's  transcendental,  dispassionate  God 
to  the  Logos  (God)  of  Heraditus  and  the  Stoics,  so 
Origen  reproached  the  Monarchians  with  remain- 
ing content  with  the  visible  God  operating  in  the 
world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  "  ultimate  " 
God.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
once  modalistic  Monarchianism  had  invoked  the 
aid  of  science  (i.e.,  of  Stoicism),  it  was  on  the  road 
to  a  pantheistic^  concept  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
earliest  literary  representatives  of  Monarchianism 
had  a  distinctly  monotheistic  interest  which  cen- 
tered in  Biblical  Christianity. 

As  dynamistic  Monarchianism  first  gained  voigue 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Church  of  this  same  r^on  seems 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Patripassian 
controversy;  and  in  both  instances 
a.  Rise  Asia  Minor  may  be  regarded  as  having 
of  Patri-  transplanted  the  strife  to  Rome.  Noe- 
paisianitm  tus,  who  seems  to  have  been  exoom- 
atRome.  municated  about  230,  doubtless  first 
attracted  attention  as  a  Monarchian, 
probably  in  the  last  fifth  of  the  second  century, 
either  at  his  native  city  Smyrna,  or  at  Ephesus. 
His  exconmiunication  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  entire  controversy  had  been 
settled  at  Rome.  Epigonus  (d.  200),  a  pupil  of 
Noetus,  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Zephsrrinus,  and  is  said  there  to  have  promulgated 
the  teachings  of  his  nuister  and  to  have  founded  a 
separate  Patripassian  party.  The  first  head  of  the 
faction  was  Cleomenes,  the  pupil  of  Epigonus,  and 
in  215  he  was  succeeded  by  Sabellius.  Although 
they  were  opposed  at  Rome  especially  by  Hippoly- 
tus, the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  Uie  Roman 
Christians  was  Monarchian.  Even  Zephsrrinus,  like 
his  predecessor  Victor,  was  inclined  toward  modal- 
ism, though  his  chief  endeavor  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  schism  at  any  cost.  His  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor  Calixtus  (217-222);  but 
when  the  struggle  only  became  intensified,  he  re- 
solved to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius  and  Hip- 
polytus, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Hippolytus 
and  his  minority  had  already  broken  with  Calix- 
tus. The  moderates  of  both  parties  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Christological  formula  pro- 
posed by  Calixtus,  and  formed  the  bridge  by  which 
the  Roman  Christians  passed  from  Monarchian  to 
hypostatic  Christology.  The  small  faction  of  Hip- 
polytus maintained  an  existence  in  Rome  for  some 
fifteen  years;  the  Sabellians  survived  still  longer. 
The  scantiness  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of 
Monarchianism  in  Rome — ^to  say  nothing  of  other 
cities — despite  the  discovery  <rf  the  PAtZosopfcu- 
mena,  b  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  Tertullian 
never  mentions  Noetus,  Epigonus,  Cleomenes,  or 
Calixtus,  but  mentions  a  Monarchian   in   Rome 
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ignored  entirely  by  Hippolytua,  Praxeas.  He  prob- 
ably came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Vic- 
tor, but  remained  there  only  a  short  time.  Fifteen 
yeare  later,  when  the  controversy  was  in  full  course 
at  Rome  and  Carthage,  his  name  was .  forgotten. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Tertullian  polemized  against 
him  as  the  first  to  arouse  controversy  in  Carthage, 
although  in  his  attacks  he  regarded  the  conditions 
of  about  210,  with  reference,  apparently,  to  the 
Roman  Monarehians.  Praxeas  was  a  confessor  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  first  to  bring  the  Christological  con- 
troversy to  Rome,  and  a  man  filled  with  zeal  against 
the  rising  prophetic  school.  Not  only  did  he  find 
no  opposition  at  Rome,  but  he  even  induced  the 
pontiff  (either  Eleutherus  or  Victor)  to  retract  the 
**  letters  of  peace  "  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
new  prophets  and  their  commimities  in  Asia.  But 
the  presence  of  Praxeas  in  Rome  caused  no  lasting 
strife.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Carthage,  where  he 
opposed  the  h3rpo6tatic  Christology,  only  to  be  si- 
lenced and  forced  to  a  written  retraction  by  Ter- 
tullian. Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  name  of  Praxeas  vanished;  nor  is 
anything  certainly  known  of  the  downfall  of  Mo- 
Tiarchianism  in  Carthage. 

The  sources  are  too  scanty  for  a  complete  pre- 
sentment of  the  tenets  of  the  earlier  modalistic 
Monarchianism.  Yet  the  sources  are  not  alone  to 
blame;  for  the  theory  that  in  Christ 
3.  Boc-  God  himself  had  become  incarnate 
trines  of  might  lead  to  wild  hypotheses  of  trans- 
tfae  Early  formation  or  approximate  dynamistic 
ModalistB.  Monarchianism.  Again,  so  soon  as  the 
indwelling  of  the  ''  divinity  of  the  Fa- 
ther "  in  Jesus  was  not  regarded  strictly  as  an  in- 
carnation, the  way  was  open  for  the  Artemonite 
heresy  (see  Artemon).  In  the  writings  of  Origen 
are  many  passages  which  may  refer  to  either  med- 
alists or  Artemonites,  especially  as  the  two  were 
united  by  their  opposition  to  the  Logo&-Christology. 
The  best  account  of  the  older  modalists  is  contained 
in  the  polemic  of  Hippolytus  against  Noetus.  His 
followers  held  that  Christ  was  the  Father,  and  that 
the  Father  himself  had  been  bom,  had  suffered, 
and  died.  If  Christ  is  God,  he  is  surely  the  Father, 
or  else  not  God;  and  therefore,  if  Christ  siiffered, 
then  God  suffered.  Yet  it  was  not  only  their  de- 
cided monotheism,  which  made  them  term  their 
opponents  ditheists,  that  led  them  on;  they  were 
impelled,  besides  this,  by  their  interest  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  main- 
tained solely  by  their  teachiiigs,  in  support  of  which 
they  appealed  to  such  passages  as  Ex.  iii.  6,  xx. 
2-3;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  xlv.  5,  14-16;  Bar.  iii.  36;  John 
X.  30,  xiv.  8-9;  Rom.  ix.  5.  While  they  thus  rec- 
ognized the  Gospel  of  John,  they  explained  away 
its  allusions  to  the  Logos  allegorically.  In  his  Phi- 
loBophumena  Hippolytus  asserts  that  the  Noetians 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the  Father 
and  the  iSon  was  merely  nominal  (except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  redemptorial),  since  the  one  God,  when 
bom  as  man,  appeared  as  the  Son.  God  is  invisible 
when  he  will,  and  visible  when  he  will  (this  being 
based  on  an  appeal  to  the  Old-Testament  the- 
ophanies);  and  in  like  manner  he  is  both  incom- 
prehensible and  comprehensible,  unconquerable  and 


conquerable,  unbegotten  and  begotten,  immortal  and 
mortal  In  so  far  as  the  Father  suffered  himself  to 
be  bom  of  the  virgin,  he  is  the  son  of  himself,  and 
not  of  another,  and  he  who  suffered  the  passion  and 
rose  on  the  third  day  was  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 
While  Stoic  influence  can  not  be  denied  in  the 
Noetian  system,  the  basis  is  certain  ancient  quasi- 
liturgical  formulas  as  used  by  Ignatius,  the  author 
of  II  Clement,  and  Melito,  and  of  similar  purport 
with  the  views  just  cited. 

The    concept   and    importance    of   the    human 
"  flesh  "  of  Jesus,  according  to  these  Monarehians, 
is  uncertain  (see  Flesh).     More  complicated  are 
the  Monarchianistic  formulas  attacked  by  Tertul- 
lian in  the  Adversus  Praxeam  and  as- 

4*  Later    cribed    by    Hippolytus    to    Calixtus. 

Modalism   Tertullian's  Monarehians  maintain  the 
and  Catho-  complete  identity  of  the  Father  and 

lie  Com-    the  Son,  and  had  no  place  for  the  Logos 

promise,  in  their  Christology,  regarding  the 
word  as  empty  sound.  Like  the  Noe- 
tians, they  were  intensely  monotheistic  and  feared 
the  recrudescence  of  Gnosticism  in  hypostatic 
Christology.  Obliged  to  explain  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages in  which  the  Son  appears  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  they  asserted  that  the  flesh  made  the  Fa- 
ther the  Son,  or  that  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
the  flesh  (the  man,  Jesus)  was  the  Son,  and  the 
spirit  (God,  Christ)  was  the  Father,  appealing,  in 
support  of  their  view,  to  Luke  i.  35.  Since  God  is 
spirit  only,  he  could  not  suffer;  but  by  assuming 
human  flesh,  he  could  be  a  fellow  sufferer.  It  is  at 
once  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween flesh  (the  Son)  and  spirit  (the  Father)  was 
taken  seriously,  the  doctrine  approached  the  Artem- 
onite teaching.  Yet  such  a  distinction  could  not 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  Logos  Christology, 
since  it  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Father  with 
the  spirit  in  Christ.  Any  attempt  to  recognize  the 
Logos  Christology  on  the  basis  of  modalism  neces- 
sarily led  to  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  yet  the 
formulas  of  both  Zephyrinus  and  Calixtus  had 
arisen  from  efforts  at  compromise.  In  the  formula 
of  the  latter — ^that  God  (the  Logos,  both  Father 
and  Son)  was  an  indivisible  spirit  filling  all  things, 
the  incarnate  spirit  being  identical  with  the  Fa- 
ther, so  that  the  human  manifestation  was  the  Son 
and  the  indwelling  spirit  the  Father,  the  Father 
suffering  with  the  Son — Origen  rightly  recognized 
a  mixture  of  Sabellian  and  Theodotian  views.  The 
adoption  of  this  formula  in  Rome,  except  by  a  few 
extremists  of  either  party,  was  due  not  only  to  its 
admission  of  the  Logos-concept,  but  to  its  declara- 
tion that,  at  the  incarnation,  God  had  deified  the 
flesh;  and  that  the  Son,  as  representing  the  essen- 
tially deified  flesh,  should  be  regarded  as  a  second 
person,  though  truly  one  with  God.  The  formula 
was,,  moreover,  admirably  adapted,  by  its  ambigu- 
ity, to  establish  among  the  faithful  the  mystery 
under  whose  protection  hypostatic  Christology 
gradually  gained  entrance. 

H3rpostatic  Christology,  as  opposed  to  modalism, 
was  evolved  between  200  and  250  on  the  basis  of 
the  theology  of  the  apologists.  It  easily  refuted,  by 
arguments  from  the  Bible,  the  Monarchian  identi- 
fication of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  rejected 
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as  an  innovation   the   Patripassian  doctrine.     In 

their  concept  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mon- 

archians  were  generally  supported  by 

5.  Struggte  the  earliest  Christian  tradition.    Their 

between  opponents,  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
Hypostat-  ties  confronting  them,  plunged    into 

ism  and  speculation,  even  at  the  risk  of  a|>- 
ModalJsm.  proximating  Gnosticism.  Yet  in  their 
Christology  Tertullian  and  his  disciples 
were  unable  either  to  satisfy  the  Christian  views 
or  to  silence  their  opponents;  for  though  their 
Logos  was  essentially  one  with  God,  yet  in  origin 
he  is  an  inferior  divine  being.  This  view,  moreover, 
conflicted  with  liturgical  tradition,  which  taught 
that  God  himself  must  be  seen  in  Christ;  while  the 
attempt  to  deduce  the  appellation  of  Son  of  God 
for  Christ  from  an  act  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  instead  of  from  his  miraculous  birth,  was 
opposed  by  dogmatic  tradition.  The  flnal  conquest 
of  Monarchianism,  impossible  for  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  was  achieved  by  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrine theologians.  In  the  Logos-doctrine  of  the 
third  century,  there  was  no  positive  answer  to  the 
problem  whether  the  divine  which  was  nmnifest  on 
earth  in  Christ  was  identical  with  the  Godhead. 
Athanasius  was  the  first  to  make  certain  reply  on 
the  basis  of  the  Logos-doctrine;  but  until  his  time 
the  modalistic  Monarchians  represented  a  primi- 
tive and  valuable  movement  in  the  Church.  After 
Caliztus'  formula  of  compromise  and  the  excom- 
munication of  Sabellius  (see  Calixtus  I.)i  aggres- 
sive modalism,  as  well  as  Hippolytus'  sect,  declined 
in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  sporadic  modalistic 
tendencies,  formulas,  and  doctrines  still  survived, 
as  assailed  by  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  by  Cyprian, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  as  shown  by  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  writings  of  Commodian. 
There  were  Sabellians  at  Rome  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  The  true  cause  of  the  downfall  of  western 
modalism  lay  in  the  firm  attitude  assumed  by  the 
West  in  the  Roman  struggle,  in  the  energetic  de- 
fense of  the  homoousia,  and  in  the  rejection  of  the 
formula  of  three  hypostases. 

VL  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  the  East;    Sabel- 

lianism:    The  term  "  Sabellians  "  was  applied  in 

the  East,  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 

to  the  modalistic  Monarchians,   and 

z.  Sabellius;  occurs  sporadically  in  the  West  in  the 

Obscurity   fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    The  data 

of  the      concerning  the  teaching  of  Sabellius 

Sources,  himself  and  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, however,  is  very  confused.  Not 
only  have  the  doctrines  of  Maroellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.)  been  confounded  with  those  of  Sabellius — 
especially  as  Monarchianism  assumed  various  forms 
in  the  century  between  Hippolytus  and  Athana- 
sius— but  philosophical  speculation  also  entered  in, 
and  Kenotic  (see  Kenosis)  and  transformation 
theories  were  developed;  besides  which,  deductions 
were  drawn  and  consequent  tenets  assigned  by  the 
sources  which  probably  never  existed  in  the  form 
described.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  write  a 
history  of  Monarchianism  from  Calixtus  to  Marcel- 
lus,  no  matter  how  carefully  all  available  material 
be  studied.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that,  at  least 
between  220  and  270,  the  battle  against  Monarchi- 


anism must  have  been  bitter  in  the  East,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  Logos  Christology  was 
there  directly  influenced  by  this  opposition.  The 
very  fact  that  in  the  East  Monarchianism  was  al- 
most exclusively  known  as  "  Sabellianism  "  shows 
that  schisms  firat  arose  there  through  the  activity 
of  Sabellius,  that  is,  after  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
third  century.  Apparently  during  the  pontificate 
of  Zephyrinus,  Sabellius,  who  was  probably  bom 
in  the  Pentapolis  in  Lihy&f  became  the  successor 
of  Cleomenes  as  the  head  of  the  Monarchians  at 
Rome.  With  his  excommunication  by  Calixtus,  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  Monarchian  sect  which 
branded  Calixtus  as  an  apostate.  He  was  still  in 
Rome  when  Hippolytus  wrote  the  PhUosophumena, 
and  there  developed  far-reaching  relations,  espe- 
cially with  the  East.  His  doctrines,  which  were 
evidently  unknown  to  Origen,  were  closely  akin  to 
those  of  Noetus,  from  which  they  differed,  how- 
ever, both  in  their  more  exact  theology  and  in  their 
recognition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cardinal  tenet 
of  Sabellius  was  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  identical,  but  with  three  names. 
Ever  inspired  by  a  rigid  monotheism,  Sabellius  also 
termed  the  one  God  the  "  Son-Father,"  evidently 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ditheism,  meaning  hereby 
the  final  designation  of  God  himself,  and  not  any 
manifestations  of  a  monad  remaining  in  the  back- 
ground. At  the  same  time,  he  taught  that  God  is 
not  the  Father  and  the  Son  simultaneously;  but 
that  he  became  operative  in  three  successive  ener- 
gies: first,  as  the  person  ("  manifestation,"  not 
"  hypostasis  ")  of  the  Father,  the  creator  and  Iegij»- 
lator;  then  as  the  person  of  the  Son  as  the  Re- 
deemer (this  period  extending  from  the  incarna- 
tion to  the  assumption);  and  finally  as  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  maker  and  giver  of  life. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  he  was  Me  to  make 
a  strict  delimitation  of  these  successive  persons, 
for  he  can  scarcely  have  avoided  the  recognition 
of  the  continuous  activity  of  God  the  Father  in 
nature. 

While  both  Sabellius  and  his  followers  acknowl- 
edged the  catholic  canon,  Epiphanius  states  that 
they  derived  their  entire  heresy  from  certain  apoc- 
ryphal books,  especially  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
fjgyptians.    It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Sabellian 
Christology  was  not  essentially  differ- 
2«  Relations  ent  from  the  older  Patripassian  sys- 
and  Decay  tem.    The  only  noteworthy  points  of 
of  Sabel-    divergence  were  the  attempt  to  dem- 
lianism.     onstrate  the   succession  of   the   per- 
sons;    the   recognition   of   the    Holy 
Ghost;   and  the  formal  paradUelization  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Father  with  the  two  other  persons.    The 
first  point  may  be  regarded  as  a  harking  back  to 
rigid  modalism,  while  the  second  was  in  keeping 
with  the  new  theological  school.    The  most  impor- 
tant point  was  the  third,  since  by  paralleling  the 
person  and  the  energy  of  the  Father  with  the  other 
two  persons,  not  only  was  cosmology  introduced 
into  modalism  as  a  parallel  to  soteriology,  but  the 
preeminence  of  the  Father  over  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  broken.    Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  Athanasian  and  Augustinian  Christology 
— Sabellius  was  the  forerunner  of  the  exclusive 
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homooutiae.  The  doctrines  of  Sabellius  were  re- 
jected by  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (q.v.)*  who  found  no 
recognition  of  the  Logos  in  Sabellianism,  and  con- 
sequently deemed  that  his  fellow  Monarchian  had 
formed  an  incorrect  concept  of  God.  But  his  Mon- 
archianism  won  few  adherents.  The  times  had 
changed;  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Logos  had  been  enunciated;  and  Monarchian- 
ism  had  become  superfluous  in  the  Church.  The 
controversy  of  the  two  Dionysii,  though  properly  a 
preliminary  to  Arianism,  must  be  mentioned  here, 
since  the  Sabellian  tendencies  in  the  Pentapolis  led 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  a  rigid  statement  of  his 
doctrine.  The  ambiguity  of  Origen's  Christological 
terminology,  however,  is  revealed  in  the  formulas 
of  his  disciples  Dionysius  and  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
^us,  which  contain  passages  susceptible  of  Mon- 
archianistic  interpretation,  though,  like  Origen, 
both  were  bitter  opponents  of  the  Monarchian  sys- 
tem. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
the  period  between  250  and  320  there  was  a  fre- 
quent tendency  toward  tritheism,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
the  Logos  Christology  as  imperiling  Monarchian- 
ism,  so  that  Origen's  followers  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  emphasise  Monarchianistic  tenets.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  the  fluidity  of 
all  dogmatic  concepts  thus  led  to  a  condition  of 
theological  confusion.  What  Athanasius  and  later 
writers  called  Sabellianism  was  a  comprehensive 


term  for  various  doctrinal  systems,  modified  by 
philosophical  concepts  and  the  influence  of  Alex- 
andrine theology.  The  bold  attempt  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  to  return  to  primitive  tradition  came  too 
late;  and  the  same  judgment  holds  of  the  effort  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  to  abandon  Alexandrine  specu- 
lation as  a  whole  and  to  solve  the  Christological 
problem  by  again  taking  up  Biblical  concepts  and 
the  theology  of  Irenffius.  The  problem  remained 
confined  to  the  limits  of  Origen's  theology,  and  here 
it  met  its  fate.    See  Antitrinitarianism,  §  2. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 
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I.  Monasticism  in  the  East:    Monasticism  is  a 

general  term  for  the  system  of  renunciation  of  life 

in  the  world  for  that  of  devotion  and  asceticiBm. 

A  trace  of  the  attitude  which  later  characterised  this 

system  may  be  found  in  the  preference 

I.  Ante-  given  by  Paul  to  the  unmarried  over 
Nicene     the  married  state  (I  Cor.  vii.  38, 40)  and 

Practiae.  in  his  counsel  not  to  marry  on  aocoimt 
of  the  expected  return  of  the  Lord 
(verse  26).  In  the  Roman  church  of  the  apostolic 
period  there  appeared  an  Encratite  tendency  which 
taught  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  (Rom.  xiv. 
2,  21).  The  Acts,  too,  characterize  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  Philip  the  deacon  as  virgins;  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  designates  as  the  *'  first-fruits  unto 
God  and  to  the  Liamb  "  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  **  which  were  not  defiled  with  women  " 
(xiv.  4).  Hegesippus  states  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  Uved  as  a  Nazarite  in  complete  abstinence 
from  meat  and  wine  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,j  II.,  xxiii.). 
The  works  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  apologists 
are  full  of  references  to  both  men  and  women  who 
lived  an  ascetic  life.  Ignatius  names  as  their  mo- 
tive for  renunciation  of  marriage  "  respect  for  the 
body  which  is  the  Lord's,"  Athenagoras  the  hope 
of  a  higher  reward  in  heaven.    The  claim  of  the 


ascetics  to  the  first  rank  in  the  church  on  earth,  as 
the  most  perfect  Christians,  is  early  heard.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  warns  them  not  to  boast,  and  Igna^ 
tins  rebukes  some  who  thought  themselves  more 
than  the  bishops.  There  was  perfect  freedom  in 
the  ascetic  life  in  this  early  period.  Some  merely 
abstained  from  marriage,  others  from  meat  and 
wine  as  well.  The  renunciation  of  property  did  not 
always  go  with  that  of  marriage;  Cyprian  (De 
habUu  virginumf  vii.)  knew  some  consecrated  vir- 
gins who  still  retained  their  own  property.  Some 
of  them  continued  to  live  in  their  own  houses,  others 
lived  in  common  in  special  dwellings  called  par- 
ihenonea.  The  same  is  true  of  the  male  ascetics. 
Origen  lived  unmarried,  without  property,  in  con- 
stant prayer  and  meditation,  abstaining  from  meat 
and  wine  and  imposing  the  severest  penances  on 
himself;  in  fact,  his  life  differed  from  that  of  later 
monks  only  in  being  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  A  strict  cloistral  separation  is  not  found  in 
early  asceticism,  though  a  certain  degree  of  retire- 
ment was  required  from  women  who  adopted  this 
life.  The  male  ascetics  passed  from  place  to  place 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  "  confirming  the 
churches."  Their  self-Klenying  activity  and  care 
for  the  sick  and  friendless  during  the  persecution 
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of  DiocletiaD  is  lauded  by  Euwbius  (De  martyrHnu 
PaUBtdna,  x,,  zL). 

The  first  witness  for  a  public  vow  of  virility  for 
women  is  Tertullian  (De  virgins  vdanda,  ziv.). 
This  vow,  however,  had  no  le^  force;  a  marriage 

contracted  by  one  who  had  made  it 

a.  Official  was  valid  (Cyprian,  EpiU.,  fadL).   But 

Status,      penalties   were   early  decreed   for  a 

breach  of  such  a  vow;  thus  the  Span- 
ish Council  of  Elvira  (306)  imposed  lifelong  ex- 
communication, while  that  of  Ancyra  (314)  only 
required  the  same  penance  as  for  bigamy,  or  excom- 
mimication  for  a  year.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced of  the  priest  before  whom  the  vow  was 
pronounced  giving  the  virgin  a  veil  and  a  special 
robe  (Ambrose,  Dt  virginibu;  I.,  xi.).  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Basil  made  no 
public  vow  and  were  distinguished  by  no  special 
costume.  In  spite  of  the  high  regard  felt  for  the 
ascetics,  the  church  of  the  first  centuries  was  forced 
by  its  opposition  to  Gnostics,  Encratites,  and  Mon- 
tanists  into  a  certain  reserve  on  the  subject.  While 
some  of  these  sects  required  from  their  adherents 
complete  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine,  and  even 
from  marriage,  in  the  Church  only  tentative  efforts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  ascetic  ideal  on  all  its 
members  in  regard  to  food  (see  Fasting,  II.). 
Origen,  indeed,  exhorted  Christian  priests  to  pei^ 
petual  continence,  and  the  Council  of  Elvira  threat- 
ened with  deposition  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
who  did  not  abstain  from  intercourse  with  their 
wives;  but  the  first  Council  of  Nicea  (325)  declared 
against  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  (see 
C^ubact).  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  for  the 
first  time  is  mentioned  the  foundation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  ascetics  (Epiphanius,  //(sr.,  Ixvii.).  It 
originated  with  Heraclas,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  who 
came  from  Leontopolis  in  Egypt.  It  embraced  both 
men  and  women,  who  lived  in  perpetual  abstinence 
from  marriage,  from  meat,  and  from  wine  (see 
Heraclas). 

It  was  in  this  second  half  of  the  third  century 
that  monasticism  properly  so  called  originated  and 
the  ideal  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  world 
was  realized.  The  cause  of  the  new  movement, 
which  made  laige  numbers  desert  the  world  in 

order  to  live  an  ascetic  and  contemr 
3.  The  plative  life  in  the  desert,  has  been 
Motive,     sought,  on  Jerome's  authority  {Vila 

Pavli,  i.),  in  the  Decian  persecution; 
but  historical  proof  is  lacking  (for  origins  see  be- 
low, §  4).  The  same  lack  of  evidence  weakens 
the  theory  of  imitation  of  non-Christian  practise, 
as  of  Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld)  or  the  Eg3rptian  cult 
of  Serapis  (Weingarten).  Keim's  theory  of  the 
influence  of  Neo-PIatonism  is  equally  untenable; 
though  this  system  undoubtedly  affected  the 
Church,  it  can  not  possibly  have  been  a  detei^ 
mining  factor  in  the  growth  of  monasticism,  and 
it  could  not  have  had  a  specially  strong  influence 
upon  the  rural  population  of  the  Thebaid.  The 
real  source  of  the  monastic  movement  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
In  the  picture  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  draws 
of  "  the  true  Gnostic,"  and  still  more  clearly  in 


Origen,  may  be  traced  the  conception  of  the  per- 
fect Christian  as  one  who  lives  remote  from  iht 
work!  and  its  passions.  It  is  true,  of  ooune,  that 
the  distressing  social  and  political  drcumstanees  of  J 
E^ypt  later  in  the  third  centtiry  contributed  to  the  I 
increase  of  Christian  heroism  and  of  the  tendency 
to  fly  from  the  world,  just  as  similar  eonditioos 
farther  west  called  forth  the  movement  of  the  Gr- 
cumcelliones  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the  Dooa- 
tist  controversy  (seeDoNATisM).  But  the  prindpsl 
motive  of  Christian  monasticism  was  the  desire  to 
attain  everlasting  happiness  and  moral  perflBCtuxi 
by  escape  from  the  world.* 

Some  individiud  instances  of  this  flight  may  havs 
existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  connection  with  Jerome's  Vita  PomU  (ut 
sup.)  it  was  formerly  the  cniatom  to 
4.  Egyptian  find  the  origin  of  Christian  monas- 
Origins;  ticism  in  Paul  of  Thebes  as  a  result  of 
Anthony  the  Decian  persecution.  This  wu 
and  thought  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
Ammoniui.  account  in  Eusebius  (HisL  eod.^  VI., 
xlii.)  of  "  flight  into  deserts  and  moun- 
tain regions  "  at  this  time.  But  the  historicity  of 
the  Viia  Pauli  is  now  not  recognised.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  satisfactory  historical  evidence  alone  be 
considered,  the  title  of  the  first  hermit  must  be 
assigned  to  Anthony,  whose  life  was  written^  from 
knowledge  based  on  dose  personal  relationship,  bj 
Athanasius  (soon  after  Anthony's  death,  en*  between 
356  and  362;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  18^ 
221).  St.  Anthmiy  was  bom  of  wealthy  Ghristian 
parents  at  Coma,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  £^3rpt, 
c.  250,  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  six  months  later  gave  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  leaving  his  sister  to  the  care  of  a  pious  woman, 
and  retired  first  to  a  tomb  and  then  to  a  ruined 
castle  near  the  Nile,  where  he  lived  alone  for  twenty 
years.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  at  times  to 
instruct  the  multitudes  who  came  to  hear  him,  and 
sometimes  visited  the  (Thristians  of  Alexandria  to 
comfort  them  in  times  of  stress.  Eventually  he  re- 
tired still  farther  into  the  solitude  near  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  105,  attended  only  by 
the  two  disciples  Amathas  and  Macarius  (q.v.). 
He  seems  to  have  created  no  regular  oiganixation; 
the  colonies  of  hermits  which  were  known  as  mofios- 
iiria  were  united  only  by  ties  of  free  fellowship 
under  lus  spiritual  direction.  The  "  Rule  "  as- 
cribed to  him  is  not  his,  though  it  is  of  E^gyptaan 
origin  and  very  old.    Tracing  the  further  develop- 

*  While  in  tlie  text  the  proximate  cause  of  monastidBm  is 
probably  oorreotly  given,  and  "  imitation  *'  of  non-Chzistian 
practiee  is  richtly  rejected,  the  more  fundamental  cause  is 
passed  over.  This  is  the  belief,  common  to  moet  advanced 
and  to  some  primitive  religions,  that  "  the  worid  "  or  "  the 
flesh  "  is  an  evil,  and  that  consequently  peifection  in  the  re- 
ligious life  is  soonest  and  best  attained  by  xetiremoit  from 
the  world  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  This  was  the  mo- 
tive in  the  asoetioiBm  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  (<iq.v.). 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  Hanifis  of  Ambia  (see  HoBAioiBn, 
MoHAifiDBDA.insM,  IV.,  1).  It  IS  ons  of  the  curious  facts  of 
histozy  and  of  logic  that  the  subduing  of  the  flesh  vas  at- 
tempted in  either  of  two  forms — ^total  abstention  from  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures  and  denial  of  the  demands  of 
appetite  or  extreme  indulgence.  In  the  Christian  sphere 
this  latter  appeared  in  certain  of  the  Gnostic  outgrowths, 
and  a  spoiadic  case  was  the  Christiaa-Philadelphia  Society 
(see  BuTTLAB,  Eva  vom).  G.  W.  G. 
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naent  of  'Egyptian  monasticism,  especially  in  the 
Hxstana  Launaoa  of  Palladius  and  the  Historia 
rrumadumum  of  Rufinus,  during  Anthony's  lifetime 
ixidependent  colonies  of  hermits  appear  to  have 
t>een  established  in  Lower  Egypt  by  Anmionius  or 
A^mim,  the  father  of  Nitrian  monastidsm.    He  had 
l>een  married  against  his  wiU;   after  a  life  of  oon- 
tinence  lasting  eighteen  years,  his  wife  turned  their 
liouse  into  a  home  for  consecrated  viigins,  while  he 
ivent  out  into  the  desert,  forty  Roman  miles  to  the 
south  of  Alexandria,  and  gathered  (according  to 
Palladius)  not  less  than  500  disciples  around  him. 
rriiey  lived  either  solitary  or  in  small  commimities, 
&xid  assembled  every  Saturday  and  Simday  in  the 
church,  served  by  eight  priests,  for  common  wor- 
ship.    The  day  was  divided  between  work  and 
prayer;    the  strictest  discipline  prevailed.     After 
t^wenty-two  years  of  this  life,  Anmionius  died  some 
time  before  356,  while  Anthony  was  yet  living. 
Among  his  disciples  were  Arsisius,  Serapion,  Cro- 
nius,  Putubastus,  Asion,  and  Didymus,  while  the 
yoimger  generation  of  the  Nitrian  colony  included 
Pambo,  Benjamin,  Apollonius,  and  the  four  "  Long 
Brothers,"  Ammonius,   Dioscurus,  Eusebius,  and 
Kuthymius.     The  Nitrian  monks  were  especially 
devoted  to  the  theology  of  Origen,  and  when  he  was 
declared  a  heretic  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in 
399,  they  had  their  share  of  persecution. 

Twenty-four  hours'  journey  to  the  southward,  in 
the  Scetic  desert  near  a  place  called  Cellia,  another 
famous  colony  had  its  abode.    The  cells  were  even 
more  primitive  than  the  Nitrian,  and  perpetual 
silence  was  the  rule,  except  when  the  monks  came 
together  on  Sat\irdays  and  Sundays 
5.  Other    for  public  worship.    According  to  Cas- 
Egyptian    sian,  Macarius,   called  '*  the  Great," 
SettlementB.  was  the  first  to  settle  here  (see  Ma- 
CABIU8, 1).    Palladius  asserts  that  this 
was  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  gifts  of  healing  and  prophecy.    His  sayings 
in  the  ApajMiegmata  and  the  fifty  homilies  still 
preserved  give  the  idea  of  a  pious  and  humble 
character  and  an  important  representative  of  prim- 
itive Christian  mysticism.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  either  in  3S7   or  in  383.    His  principal 
associates  were  the  Ethiopian  Moses,  Pachon,  and 
Macarius   the    Younger.    Two   of    his    disciples, 
Evagrius  Ponticus  (q.v.)  and  Marcus  Eremita  (q.v.), 
attained  some  importance  as  writers.    By  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  £!gypt  was  full  of  hermits, 
living    either    solitary    or    in   communities.    The 
numbere   attributed   to   them   may   be   exagger- 
ated   (e.g.,   20,000    women    and    10,000  men  at 
Oxyrhynchus  in  central  £!gypt);  but  the  extent  of 
the  movement  is  attested  not  only  by  Athanasius 
in  more  than  one  pNissage,  but  by  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365,  and  by  his  drafting  5,000 
Nitrian  monks  as  soldiers  in  375.    The  loose  fellow- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  hermits  was  organised  by 
Pachomius  (q.v.),  who  surrounded  the  scattered 
cells  by  a  wall  and  gave  the  monks  a  common  rule 
of  life.    This  earliest  monaatic  rule  is  primitive  and 
incomplete;  but  it  enforces  the  duty  of  labor,  makes 
an  effort  to  systematize  the  devotional  life,  con- 
tains provisions   concerning   clothing,   food,   and 
hours  of  sleep,  and  by  forbidding  the  reception  of 


strangers  attempts  to  shut  off  the  monasteiy  from 
the  world.  While  the  older  sort  of  hermit  colonies 
still  maintained  their  existence,  the  cenobitic  sys- 
tem spread  rapidly  throughout  Egypt,  The  hermit 
life  was  less  adapted  for  women.  Pachomius  founded 
the  first  convent  for  his  sister  Mary,  and  the  clois- 
tered life  was  adopted  by  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  female  ascetics.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  conunimities  of  women  continued  to 
exist  in  which  a  less  strict  rule  of  asceticism  and 
seclusion  from  the  world  prevailed. 

From  Egypt  monasticism  spread  to  the  peninsida 

of  Sinai,  which  produced  two  important  ascetic 

writers  in  Nilus  Sinaita  (see  Nilus,  1)  and  Johannes 

Climacus  (q.v.),  and  to  Palestine,  in  the  southern 

part  of  which  Hilarion  (q.v.)  of  Gaza, 

6.  In       a  disciple  of  Anthony,  introduced  the 

Palestine  hermit  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
and  Syria,  fourth  century.  Sozomen  and  Pal- 
ladius mention  a  number  of  Palestin- 
ian hermits,  and  numerous  monasteries  arose  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Melania, 
a  rich  Roman  woman  and  a  friend  of  Rufinus, 
founded  a  convent  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  an- 
other Roman,  Paula  (d.  404),  houses  for  both  monks 
and  nuns  at  Bethlehem.  A  younger  Melania  (d. 
439)  was  also  a  noted  founder.  The  western  monks 
and  nuns  lived  here  in  the  spirit  of  their  Egyptian 
models,  and  Jerome  translated  the  rule  of  Pacho- 
mius for  Paula's  convent.  Syria  was,  however,  after 
Egypt,  the  country  in  wUch  early  monasticism 
flourished  most  remarkably.  The  men  and  women 
who  were  associated  with  Aphraates  did  not  leave 
the  world,  and  were  "  solitary  "  (as  he  calls  them 
in  the  sixth  homily,  of  337)  only  in  the  sense  of 
having  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  But  Jacob  of 
Nisibis  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  led  a  hermit's  life 
with  Eugenius,  the  founder  of  Persian  monasti- 
cism, before  he  became  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  309. 
According  to  the  account  which  he  wrote  of  Euge- 
nius (published  in  P.  Bedjan,  Ada  martyrum  .  .  . 
Syriace,  iii.  376-380,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-97),  the 
latter  seems  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  bringing 
with  him  the  cenobitic  tradition  of  the  monasteries 
of  Pachomius.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
the  Aones  whom  Sozomen  calls  (VI.,  xxxiii.  4)  the 
founder  in  Syria  of  the  strict  hermit  life,  as  Anthony 
was  in  Egypt.  Among  the  monastic  pioneers  of 
Edessa  and  Osrhoene,  Jerome  names  as  the  first  a 
certain  Julian,  a  contemporary  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate; Ephraem  Syrus  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
ascetics  of  this  region.  In  eastern  Cilicia  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antioch  flourishing  colonies  of  her- 
mits existed  from  the  middle  of  tlK  fourth  century 
in  the  desert  of  Chalds,  which  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Syrian  Thebaid.  Here  Jerome  lived  as  a  her- 
mit from  373  to  380.  In  northern  Syria  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  asceticism  represented  by  the  '^  pillar- 
saints  "  became  common  in  the  fifth  century.  Its 
earliest  example  is  supposed  to  have  been  Simeon, 
who  abode  on  the  top  of  a  colimm  near  Antioch, 
gradually  increasing  its  height,  and  after  thirty- 
six  years  died  about  460.  This  form  of  mortifica- 
tion is  apparently  connected  with  pagan  Syrian 
prototypes.  Scattered  practitioners  of  it  were 
found  in  the  east  until  the  fifteenth  century.    The 
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most  famous  of  them  was  the  yoimger  Simeon  (d. 
506),  who  lived  for  sixty-eight  yean  on  top  of  a 
pillar  near  Antioch.    See  Sttuteb. 

Information  as  to  Galatia  comes  from  Palladius, 
a  native  of  that  region.  In  Roman  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  monasticism  owed  its 

origin  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.), 

7.  In  Asia  whose  semi-Arian  associates,  like  the 

Minor,      bishops  Marathonius  and  Maoedonius 

(q.v.)»  were  xealous  supportere  of  the 
movement.  It  assumed  a  fanatical  character  in  Ar- 
menia, and  conflicts  resulted  with  the  hierarchy;  the 
Council  of  Gangra  (?  343)  was  obliged  to  take  action 
against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Eustathi- 
ans.  A  cognate  phenomenon  is  the  party  of  the 
Euchites  or  Messalians  (q.v.)  in  northern  Syria  and 
Pamphylia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  were  still  more  radical  in  their  insistence  on  a 
life  of  unbroken  prayer,  rejected  the  sacraments  and 
fasts  of  the  Church,  and  displayed  distinctly  Mani- 
chean  tendencies.  Repressed  by  the  bishops,  they 
disappeared  for  the  time,  to  come  up  again  in  the 
medieval  sects  of  the  Bogomiles  (see  New  Mani- 
CHSAN8,  I.)  and  Paulicians  (q.v.).  [The  Paulicians 
had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  Manicheans 
or  Messalians,  and  their  origin  can  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for.  A.  H.  N.]  Monasticism  was  domesti- 
cated in  Cappadocia  first  by  Basil  the  Great  and 
then  by  Gregory  Nasianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(qq.v.).  The  work  of  Basil  was  epoch-maldng. 
The  two  rules,  a  longer  and  a  shorter  one,  which 
bear  his  name,  while  they  are  rather  catechisms  on 
monastic  virtues  and  duties  than  formal  rules,  are 
to-day  the  only  standard  of  Greek  monasticism. 
His  ideal  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  An- 
thony. The  monk  is  the  perfect  (^istian;  the 
ascetic  life  consists  not  in  specific  practises  of  self- 
denial  but  in  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  person- 
ality; the  monk  must  exercise,  next  to  the  love  of 
God,  that  of  his  neighbor,  though  practically  this 
was  confined  to  his  fellow  monks  and  contemplated 
no  far-reaching  influence  on  the  Church  at  large  or 
on  society.  According  to  Basil,  the  monastic  life 
meant  not  a  suppression  of  nature  but  the  return  to 
it,  not  opposition  to  but  the  completion  of  ancient 
wisdom.  As  to  the  life  in  detaU,  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  a  monastery  was  required  to  renounce 
his  property  and  go  through  a  period  of  probation. 
No  binding  vows  were  made;  the  apotagB  was  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  relations  with  the  world,  but  not  an 
external  act.  The  proetids  or  head  of  the  monastery 
had  full  disciplinary  powers.  The  daily  life  of  the 
monks  was  divided  between  prayer,  for  which  there 
were  six  fixed  hours,  and  work,  especially  agricul- 
ture. There  was  no  prescription  as  to  food  except 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  moderation  and  not  serve 
to  pamper  the  palate;  the  use  of  wine  was  prohib- 
ited.   No  special  costume  was  prescribed. 

In  spite  of  Basil's  influence  in  favor  of  a  ceno- 
bitic  system,  the  hermit  life  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the 
monastic  ideal  of  uninterrupted  devotion  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  anchorite.  But  the  two  classes 
of  monks  lived  peaceably  together,  the  cloister  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  training-school  for  the  higher 
stage.   During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Palestine 


was  the  special  home  of  monachism,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  associations,  which  brought  thither  an 
increasing  number  of  devout  pilgrims.    Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  an 

8.  Later    attempt  was  made  to  link  together  the 
History  of  various   monasteries   and  colonies  of 

Oriental     hermits   in   a   common   oiganisation. 

Monasti-    Each  of  these  classes  now  had  an  archi- 
clam.       mandrite  of   its   own,  chosen  by  the 
whole    body  and    confirmed   by  the 
patriarch   of   Jerusalem.     These   offices  assumed 
considerable   importance    when   the   Cappadodan 
Theodosius    (414-519),    head    of    the    monastery 
founded  by  him  and  named  after  him  at  Jerusalem, 
became  archimandrite  of  the  monasteries,  and  an- 
other Cappadocian,  Sabas  (q.v.;  439-^532),  held  the 
corresponding  position  among  the  hermits.    Sabas 
founded  seven  lauras  (see  Abbet)  or  colonies  of 
hermits  in  Palestine,  of  which  that  at  Jerusalem, 
under  his  own  guidance,  was  the  principal  one. 
Even   after    the    Mohanmiedan   conquest  in   the 
seventh  century,  monasticism  maintahied  its  foot- 
ing in  Palestine;  but  its  consequent  isolation  caused 
it  gradually  to  decline.    After  £!gypt  and  Palestine 
had  ceased  to  be  the  centers  of  eastern  monasticism, 
this  place  was  taken  by  Constantinople.    About  430 
the  system  of  the  akoimettB  (monks  who  kept  up  an 
unbroken  prayer  day  and  night  in  three  divisions 
which  relieved  each  other)  was  introduced  there  by 
Alexander,  an  abbot  from  a  monastery  on  the 
Euphrates.    The  monastery  of  this  kind  founded 
about  460  by  the  Roman  consular  Studius  and 
known  from  him  as  Studion  attained  special  im- 
portance in  the  epoch  of  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy through  the  work  of  its  abbot  Theodore  (see 
Thbodorb  the  Studite),  who  reformed  Byzantine 
monasticism  by  adapting  the  Basilian  rule  to  al- 
tered conditions.     His  "  Constitutions,''  which,  if 
not  drawn  up  by  him,  represent  his  work,  give  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  life  of  his  own  house,  and 
were  accepted  by  many  others.    The  reception  of 
a  monk,  with  the  binding  vow  which  had  been  re- 
quired since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  a  solemn 
act,  considered  almost  as  a  second  baptism  in  its 
power  to  cleanse  from  sin.    It  was  made  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  during  the  liturgy  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  brethren.     After  receiving  the  tonsure 
and  habit,  the  new  monk  then  partook  of  the  com- 
munion.    Besides  domestic  economy  and  agricul- 
ture the  monks  were  occupied  in  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  grammar,  so  that  their  houses  became 
nurseries  of  orthodox  divinity.    The  abbot  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  catechetical  lecture  three  times  a 
week  to  the  monks.    They  were  to  live  simply  and 
temperately,  but  the  use  of  meat  was  allowed.   The 
distinction  between  makroachimoi  and  mikrofcktmoi 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  time  of 
the  iconoclastic  controversy.    The  latter,  answeiv 
ing  to  the  lay  brothers  in  the  West,  performed  the 
household  duties;    the  former,  the  western  choir- 
brothers,  lived  in  complete  abstraction  from  worldly 
things,  devoted  wholly  to  contemplation  and  study. 
This  gradation,  though  it  weakened  the  sense  of 
unity,  served  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the 
monastery  of  those  who  did  not  feel  called  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  extremer  obligations.     The 
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Bxt  great  center  was  Mount  Athos  (see  Athos), 
liicli  was  inhabited  by  hermits  from  the  middle 
f  t  lie  ninth  century,  though  the  first  regular  monas- 
5ry  waa  not  founded  until  963.  In  the  Hesychastic 
^ntroversy  (see  Hestchasts)  the  fanatical  ele- 
lent  in  eastern  monachism  once  more  found  ex- 
ression.  The  monks  regarded  themselves  as  in- 
pired  and  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles  and 
f  prophecy  in  order  to  make  what  amounted  to  a 
e^w  development  of  revelation.  The  colonies  on 
loiint  Athos  increased  in  number  until  in  1045 
here  were  180.  With  its  numerous  hermits  and 
c&otiasteries  of  combined  aristocratic  and  demo- 
rat  ic  constitution,  Athos  is  stiU  the  most  famous 
eat  of  Greek  monasticism. 

Although  monasticism  stood  out  originally  in 
harp  contrast  to  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the 
v-orldy  open  conflict  was  avoided.     The  bishops, 

especially    Athanasius,    succeeded    in 

9.   Relation  abating  the  anticlerical  tendencies  of 

to  Church  monasticism,  which  on  its  side  pre- 

and  State,  served    an    abiding    respect    for    the 

Church  and  its  institutions,  so  that 
he  relations  between  secular  and  regular  clergy  in 
;he  East  finally  became  a  very  friendly  one,  until 
Dy  the  increasing  enforcement  of  celibacy  and  the 
choosing  of  dignitaries  from  the  monastic  ranks  the 
opposition    was    almost    entirely    removed.      The 
trouble  which  the  Church  had  in  the  fifth  century 
with  monastic  fanaticism  led  to  strict  regulation  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (canons  iv.,  viii.,  xziii., 
sxiv.).    The  monasteries  and  all  the  monks  of  a 
diocese  were  to  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  without 
whose  leave  no  new  monasteries  might  be  erected; 
slaves  were  not  to  be  received  without  the  consent 
of  their  masters;   to  the  ordinary  vows  was  added 
the  obligation  of  "  stability  "  or  continuance  in  one 
fixed  residence,  to  prevent  disorderly  roving.    The 
same  line  was  followed  by  Justinian  in  his  monastic 
legislation,  which  became  the  model  for  all  subse- 
quent state  regulations  in  the  East.     The  second 
Trullan  synod  of  692  increased  the  freedom  of  en- 
trance into  the  monastic  state,  which  Justinian  had 
facilitated  for  slaves,  ordered  wandering  hermits 
either  to  allow  themselves  to  be  gathered  into  mon- 
asteries or  to  retire  into  the  desert  (see  Gyrovaoi), 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  only  he  who  had 
approved  himself  as  a  cenobite  should  become  a 
hermit.    Under  the  iconoclastic  emperors  the  monks 
led  the  defense  of  images,  with  John  of  Damascus 
(q.v.),  who  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  at  their  head.    The  monasteries 
underwent  great  trials  during  this  period,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  emperors  contem- 
plated their  total  suppression.    The  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  (787)  allowed  the  unrestricted  foundation 
of  monasteries  (though  that  of  Constantinople,  861, 
restored  the  requirement  of  episcopal  permission), 
and  reiterated  the  prohibition  of  monks  and  nuns 
leaving  their  convents.    Since  the  Trullan  synod 
of  692  had  confined  the  requirement  of  celibacy  to 
the   bishops,  they  were  thereafter  usually  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  which  gave  great  power  to 
monasticism.    This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  monks,  who  had  given  to  the  practise  of  con- 
fession its  systematic  development,  were  long  its 
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chief  ministers.  The  main  service  of  Greek  monas- 
ticism as  a  whole  was  the  awakening  of  the  Church 
to  the  consciousness  of  practical  needs.  The 
monks'  constant  effort  for  the  sanctification  of 
their  own  hearts  had  given  them  a  deep  insight 
into  the  inner  life,  and  the  great  preachers  of  the 
East,  such  as  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  had  learned  to  know  human  nature  through 
monasticism,  while  its  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  attention  paid  to  psychological  problems  in 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  John  of  Damascus. 

n.  Monasticism  in  the  West:    This  was  wholly 

of  eastern  origin.     In  his  Roman  exile  (341-^43) 

Athanasius  spread  the  news  of  the  work  of  Anthony 

and  Pachomius,  and  according  to  Palladius  (^t»- 

toria  Latunaca,  u),  a  monk  named  Isi- 

X.  Begin-  dore  visited  Rome  about  350.    Peter, 

nings  in  the  successor  of  Athanasius,  who  took 
Italy,  Gaul,  refuge  in  Rome  in  373,  perhaps  deter- 

and  Ger-  mined  the  movement  of  ascetics 
many.  toward  the  East  already  noted.  The 
first  western  monasteries  seem  to  have 
originated  between  370  and  380;  but  the  move- 
ment made  slow  progress,  and  was  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  the  older  institution  of 
conmiunities  of  consecrated  vii^gins.  During  his 
Roman  sojourn  (382-385),  Jerome  labored  for  the 
promotion  of  monasticism;  but  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  pupil  Paula  died  in  385  as  a  result 
of  her  extreme  asceticism,  the  populace  broke  out 
in  violent  opposition,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Rome,  Paula  and  her  other  daughter  Eustochium 
following  him  to  the  East  to  end  their  lives  in  a 
convent  at  Bethlehem.  Nevertheless,  when  Au- 
gustine was  in  Rome  in  388,  he  found  a  number  of 
monastic  '*  abodes  of  the  saints  '*  there,  and  he 
states  that  the  inmates  of  the  Roman  convents  pro- 
cured their  livelihood  by  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  northern  Italy  Ambrose  was  the  most  prom- 
inent promoter  of  monasticism;  he  founded  in  the 
suburbs  of  Milan  a  monastery  modeled  on  the 
eastern  type,  though  he  maintained  it  from  his 
own  resources,  which  was  a  departure  from  the 
model.  Eusebius  of  VeroellsB  deserves  special  men- 
tion as  being,  with  Augustine,  the  first  to  organize 
a  conmiunity  life  of  a  more  or  less  monastic  kind 
for  the  clergy  (see  Chapter).  In  southern  Italy, 
Paulinus  (q.v.),  later  bishop  of  Nola,  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  movement.  It  was  for  the  monastery  of 
Pinetum,  probably  near  Terracina,  that  Rufinus 
translated  the  rule  of  Basil.  By  4 1 2  Jerome  was  able 
to  boast  of  "  many  convents  of  virgins  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  monks  "  in  Italy.  In  Gaul 
Martin  of  Tours  (q.v.)  forwarded  the  movement  by 
foimding,  soon  after  360,  the  monasteries  of  Ligug^ 
near  Poitiers  and  Marmoutiers  near  Tours.  In  the 
south  an  association  of  hermits  was  foimded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  by  Honoratus  on  the 
island  of  Lerins,  and  two  others  in  Marseilles  by 
Cassian  about  the  same  time  (see  Cassianus,  Jo- 
hannes), followed  by  a  large  number  of  others  in 
the  course  of  the  century.  The  new  institution 
soon  took  root  in  German  soil,  possibly  owing  to  an 
impulse  given  by  Athanasius  during  his  exile  at 
Treves.  When  the  officer  Pontitianus  came  from 
that  city  to  Milan  in  387,  he  told  Augustine  of  th^ 
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Vtita  AfUmdi,  whiefa  he  had  oome  to  know  there, 
and  of  the  bennito  who  lived  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
dty.  It  eeeme  to  have  been  planted  in  Spain  by 
one  DonatuB  from  North  Africa,  where  Augustine 
had  been  ita  moet  influential  promoter,  but  where, 
as  in  Italy,  it  had  encountered  strong  opposition. 

In  spite  of  the  desire  to  imitate  B^gyptian  and 
Palestinian  models,  diveigences  from  them  soon 
appear  in  western  monastic  institutions.  Great 
freedom  prevailed;  each  monastery  followed  its 
own  rule;  in  some  more  than  one  was 
a.  The  observed,  in  others  the  directions  of 
RnlM.  the  abbot  took  the  place  of  a  written 
rule.  Cassian,  who  was  the  first  to 
undertake  (in  his  De  xnatUutU  oemotriorum)  the  codi- 
fication of  these  diverse  systems,  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  independent  develc^ment  in  the  West,  on 
the  ground  of  differences  of  climate,  surroundings, 
and  social  order.  The  costume  of  the  eastern  monks 
he  considered  imsuitable  to  the  West,  and  he  op- 
posed the  use  of  the  haiivshirt  as  both  hindering 
the  monks  in  their  work  and  tempting  them  to 
spiritual  pride.  He  mitigated  the  rule  as  to  food 
by  allowing  two  meals,  one  at  three  o'clock  and 
the  other  in  the  evening.  He  had  the  ancient  ere- 
mitical character  of  monastidsm  in  mind,  as  is 
shown  by  his  enjoining  the  monks  to  work  alone 
in  their  cells  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  in- 
tercourse  with  the  outside  world.  In  a  condensa- 
tion by  a  later  hand  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Ifutiiuia,  the  so-called  "  Rule  of  Cassian  "  served 
as  a  standard  down  to  the  ninth  century;  other 
rules  employed  were  that  of  Basil  in  Rufinus'  trans- 
lation, that  of  Pachomius  as  rendered  by  Jerome, 
and  that  of  Macarius.  Convents  of  women  fre- 
quently followed  the  so-called  "  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine " — ^really  a  treatise  written  by  him  on  a  special 
occasion  for  a  community  of  African  nuns.  This 
was  used  by  Cassarius  of  Aries  (q.v.;  d.  642)  as  a 
basis  for  his  own  Regula  ad  virginea.  We  have  sev- 
eral others  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  which 
are  independent  of  the  Benedictine  rule;  but  they 
.  were  only  local  in  their  authority,  whOe  Benedict's 
spread  far  and  wide  from  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.)  until 
it  drove  out  all  the  others.  The  Benedictine  rule 
(see  Benboict  or  Nurbia  and  tha  Bensoictinb 
Order)  was  marked  not  so  much  by  originality  as 
by  reasonable  moderation  and  wise  elasticity.  It 
was  intended  to  educate  the  monks  in  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  obedience,  stability,  and  ordered  work. 
It  was  due  to  Magnus  Aurelius  Caasiodorus  (q.v.) 
that  systematic  study  formed  a  part  of  the  plan. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption 
was  found  in  the  competition  of  the  rule  of  the 
Celtic  missionary  0>lumban  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  abbeys  of  Luzeuil  and  Bobbio,  which  was  used 
in  many  monasteries  of  France  and  northern  Italy. 
But  the  stem  rigorism  of  this  rule  could  not  stand 
against  the  greater  mildness  of  Benedict's,  which 
Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III.,  and  Boniface  made  the 
standard  for  the  Prankish  empire.  Their  work  was 
continued  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
with  the  help  of  Alcuin  and  Benedict  of  Aniane. 
As  the  number  and  importance  of  the  monasteries 
increased,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  bishops  to 
see  that  they  were  brought  under  episcopal  juris- 


diction. The  clerical  character  of  the  abbot  made 
him  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  bishop,  who,  how- 
ever, on  his  side,  could  not  ordain  any  monk  with- 
out the  abbot's  consent.  Though  the  Benedi^iae 
rule  prescribed  the  election  of  abbots  by  the  mcnks, 
founders  frequently  reserved  to  themselves  a  rigfal 
of  nomination.  From  the  sixth  century  the  ahboL 
was  installed  in  his  office  by  episcopal  benedictioa. 
By  the  end  of  that  century  many  monasteries  sougbl 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
bishops  by  placing  themselves  und^  the  specbi 
protection  of  kings  or  of  the  pope  (see  Exem^ 
tion). 

From  the  time  of  Boniface,  western  mooastioan 
stood  forth  as  the  standard-bearer  of  dvilizaUcm. 
Benedictine  monks  turned  the  forests  into  plough 

fields,  brought  the  message  of  Chris- 

3.  Relation  tianity  to  the  north  of  Ehirope,  and 

to  Civiliza-  handeid   down   the   ancient    theology 

tion.       and  some  part  of  ancient  civilizatioiL 

Monasteries  were  the  central  pcmits  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  day,  and  schools  everywhere 
arose  in  connection  with  them.  Yet  the  assump- 
tion of  the  work  of  general  civilisation,  together  with 
the  growth  of  possessions  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  do  so  much,  tended  to  aecularitt  the 
monastic  life.  The  first  of  many  attempts  to  restore 
the  ancient  strictness  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.);  for  some  that  suc- 
ceeded see  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Special  notice 
must  be  given  here  to  the  reform  of  Cluny  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  which  the  oooper»- 
tion  of  temporal  princes  and  the  patronage  of  popes 
gave  a  universal  significance,  and  enabled  it  to  re- 
form not  only  its  order  but  the  Church  at  lai^e 
(see  ChjUNT,  Abbet  and  Ck)NaRBaATioN  of).  The 
Climiac  reform,  however,  by  the  foundation  of  s 
separate  congregation  with  the  abbot  of  Cluny  at 
its  head,  bc^n  the  process  of  disintegration  of 
western  monasticism,  which  had  been  everywhere 
united  under  the  rule  of  Benedict,  first  into  con- 
gregations and  then  into  separate  orders.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  greatest  influence  was  exer- 
cised by  the  new  congregation  of  the  Cisterdans 
(q.v.),  which  took  up  the  task  of  reform  when  the 
Cluniac  congregation  had  been  infected  in  its  turn 
by  worldliness.  Their  success  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  their  abandonment  of  the  antiquated 
economic  system  of  the  older  monasticism.  They 
farmed  their  own  land,  and  combined  industrial 
activity  with  agriculture.  While  all  these  congre- 
gations still  adhered  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  as  a 
basis  and  merely  developed  it  by  their  particular 
constitutions,  the  Premonstratensians  (q.v.)  were 
an  order  of  derics  living  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  attempting  to  combine  monastic  strict- 
ness with  the  duties  of  secular  clergy.  The  re- 
form movement  of  the  eleventh  century  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  crusades,  and  created, 
as  a  product  of  these,  the  knightly  orders  in 
which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  singularly  united.  New  orders 
and  congregations  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  check  was  finally  put  upon  their  further 
increase  by  the  (fourth)  Lateran  council  of  121o 
(canon  ziv.). 
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Monastieiflm  took  a  novel  form  in  the  work  of 
Francis  of  Aasisi  (q.v.).  The  oki  vow  of  poverty 
l>ecaine  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  possessions 
not  only  by  the  individual  but  by  the 
4,  The  order.  The  cloistered  retirement  of 
Mendicant  the  existing  orders  gave  place  to  a 
Orden.  vigorous  attempt  to  influence  the  life 
of  the  day  through  preaching  and  the 
confessional.  Western  monasticism  had  been  aris- 
tociatic  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  it 
now  became  popular.  A  mighty  spirit  of  new  devo- 
tion went  out  from  Assisi  and  took  possession  of 
the  Church,  breathing  a  fresh  life  into  preaching, 
church  music,  art,  and  learning.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Franciscan  order  arose  the  Dominican  (see 
Dominic,  Saint,  and  tbx  Dominican  Orobb),  des- 
tined originally  for  the  convereion  of  heretics,  but 
soon  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  Franciscan  and 
becoming  like  it  a  mendicant  order.  These  two  as- 
sociations, in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  produced  the 
chief  representatives  of  scholastic  theology,  while 
the  mysticism  which  flourished  among  them  awoke 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  individual  and  recast  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  new  form,  which 
amounted  to  a  reformation.  The  thirteenth  oenr 
tury  saw  the  development  as  mendicant  orders  of 
two  communities  which  had  b^gun  as  associations 
of  anchorites,  the  Carmelites  (q.v.)  and  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  (see  Auoubtinians).  They 
were  followed  by  other  mendicant  orders — ^the 
Servites,  Hieronymites,  Minims,  Trinitarians,  and 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Worldliness,  how- 
ever, crept  into  these  as  it  had  into  the  cloister. 
The  Franciscans  were  rent  asunder  by  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the 
breach  between  the  extreme  or  "  spiritual "  party 
with  the  pope  displayed  once  more  the  old  an- 
tinomy between  monasticism  and  the  Church 
in  the  world.  The  attempts  at  reform  in  the 
fifteenth  century  had  only  a  temporary  success, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  monasteries 
and  religious  brotherhoods  of  all  sorts,  monasti- 
cism seemed  doomed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  idle 
unprofitableness. 

The  age  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  however, 
brought  new  life  to  some  of  the  older  orders  in  the 
work  of  the  Theatines  and  Capuchins  (qq.v.),  the 
Discalced  Carmelites,  and  the  French  Cistercian  re- 
form of  the  Feuillants.  But  more  importance  at- 
tached to  the  new  foundations,  espe- 
5.  Later  cially  the  Jesuits  (q.v.),  who  developed 
Orders,  a  wholly  new  phase  of  monasticism. 
Standing  between  the  secular  deigy 
and  monasticism,  they  considered  ascetic  practises 
and  renunciation  of  the  world  only  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  Church's  dominion.  This  purpose  is 
expressed  in  a  new  fourth  vow,  "  to  devote  the  life 
to  perpetual  service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Rmnan  pontiff."  A  number  of  other  new  orders 
now  arose  which  replaced  the  old  monastic  ideal  of 
perfection  and  retirement  from  the  world  by  ada|>- 
tation  to  a  variety  of  practical  ends  such  as  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy,  that  of  the  laity  in  the  con- 
fessional, the  pulpit,  and  the  school,  and  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  services  of  women  were  especially 
oiganised  for  the  work  of  the  Church.   Most  of  these 


new  foundations  took  the  freer  and  more  elastic 
form  of  congregations;  in  some  the  vow  was  only 
for  a  time,  or  was  simple  instead  of  solemn.  Only 
a  few  of  these  can  be  named  here,  such  as  tlK 
Ursulines  (1535),  the  Piarists  (1600),  Vincent  de 
Paul's  great  foundations  of  the  Lazarists  and  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (1681).  Theological  learning  and  popular 
devotion  were  promoted  by  the  Oratory  of  Philip 
Neri  (q.v.),  and  the  French  Oratory  (1611).  In 
the  Trappists  (q.v.)  the  old  spirit  of  severe  asceti- 
cism revived,  on  the  basis  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  order  of  the  Visitation  (1610)  is  the  only  im- 
portant foundation  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Jesuits  found  several  imitators,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Redemptorist  order  founded 
by  Alfonso  Liguori  (q.v.).  The  Reformation  had 
largely  diminished  the  sphere  of  influence  of  mo- 
nasticism; but  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  still  more  radical.  Its  work  was  foreshadowed 
by  that  of  Joseph  II.,  who  in  1782  suppressed  in  his 
dominions  a  number  of  contemplative  orders  and 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  others,  and  was 
followed  by  the  secularisation  of  the  German  mon- 
asteries in  1803.  With  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1814  b^^  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  mon- 
astidsm^  pervaded,  however,  whether  in  the  old 
orders  as  restored  or  in  the  new  foundations,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Benedictine  order 
alone  has  been  able  to  preserve  an  independent  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  ideals,  and  at  Solesmes  (re- 
stored 1833),  Beuron  (1863),  and  Maredsous  (1872) 
to  achieve  a  remarkable  work  in  many  departments 
of  learning. 

According  to  the  careful  statistics  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Baumgarten,  which  are  in  most  cases  brought 
down  to  1001,  the  membership  of  the  following 
orders  may  be  given:  Christian  Brothers,  20,457; 
Franciscans,  16,458;  Jesuits,  15,073;  Capuchins, 
9,464;  Marists,  6,000;  Benedictines,  4,565;  Trap- 
pists, 4,538;  Dominicans,  4,350;  Lazarists,  3,304; 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  2,149;  Carmelites,  2,000; 
Augustinians,  1,858. 

In  the  Protestant  churches,  before  the  nineteenth 

century,  ascetic  zeal  was  strong  enough  to  impel 

their  members  to  a  formal  monastic 

6.  Monastic  life  only  among  the  so-called  "  Pre- 

Attempts  cisians "  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
under  Prot-  Thus  Johannes  Gennuvit,  of  Vennigen 
estantism.  on  the  Ruhr  (d.  1699),  attempted  to 
restore  the  cloistered  life.  In  1 728  John 
Conrad  Beissel  (see  Communism,  II.,  5;  Dunkers, 
I.,  2),  a  German  Pietist,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  and  had  joined  the  Dunkers  (q.v.)  in  1724, 
withdrew  to  live  in  solitude,  and  was  joined  by 
others  who  formed  a  community  and  adopted  a 
habit  something  like  that  of  the  Capuchins.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  High- 
church  movement  in  the  Anglican  commimion 
brought  about  the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of 
quasi-monastic  communities  for  both  men  and 
women.  Most  of  them  are  modeled  in  their  or- 
ganization on  the  type  of  Roman  Catholic  monasti- 
cism, though  as  a  rule  without  binding  vows;  and 
the  main  purpose  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  missionary 
or  charitable  work;  at  home  or  abroad.  See  Abbby; 
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Andbbw  and  Philip,  Brothbbbood  of;   Ascbti- 
OBu;    MirrHODiSTs;    Protxbtamt  Episcopalianb. 

(G.  GRt)TZMACHBR.) 

Bduoorapht:  A  Urge  part  of  the  story  of  Monasticum  is 
told  in  the  literature  under  the  artioles  referred  to  in  the 
text  dealing  with  the  persons  there  mentioned  and  with 
the  diflferent  orders.  Consult  also  the  literature  under 
ABcmciSM.  A  small  group  of  books  of  first  importance 
eonsists  of:  C.  F.  de  Montalembert,  Let  Moinee  ds  Vocci- 
dent,  7  vols^  Paris,  1860  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  Monke  of  the 
Weet  from  St,  Benedict  to  SL  Bernard,  6  vols.,  London, 
1895;  Helyot,  Ordrte  monaetiquee;  O,  Zfickler,  A«^:ese  und 
MOndUum,  2  vols.,  Frankfort.  1897;  J.  8.  Assemani.  Bib- 
liotKeca  orientalia,  vol.  iii..  Rome.  1728;  and  Heimbucher. 
Orden  und  Kongregationen.  Consult  further:  M.  R.  A. 
Henrion.  Hiaioire  dee  ordree  rtHgieux,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1835; 
T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  Britiah  Monadiiam;  or,  Mannera  and 
Cuatoma  of  tke  Monka  and  Nuna  of  England,  London,  1843; 
S.  Fox,  Monka  and  Monaateriea:  an  Account  of  Engliah 
Moaaatieisfn,  ib.  1845;  W.  Dugdale,  Monaaticon  Angli- 
eanum,  8  vols.,  London,  1849;  F.  S.  Merryweather,  Bib- 
liomania  in  the  Middle  Agea,  vnth  Anecdotea  lUuatraHng 
the  Hiat.  of  the  Monaatic  Librariea  of  Oreat  Britain,  ib. 
1849;  W.  J.  Mangold,  De  monachaiua  originibua  el  eauaia, 
Marburg,  1852;  S.  P.  Day.  Monaatic  Inatitutiona:  their 
Origin,  Progreaa,  Nature,  md  Tendency,  London.  1865; 
W.  Reeves,  The  Culdeea  of  the  Britiah  lalanda,  Dublin, 
1873  (contains  many  documents);  O.  D.  T.  Hill,  Engliah 
Monaaticiam,  London,  1867  (deals  particularly  with  Bene- 
dictine and  Franciscan  influence  on  art,  literature,  and 
common  life);  M.  £.  C.  Waicott,  Church  Life  and  Work 
in  Engliah  Minatera,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1879;  P.  Ladewig.  Poppo 
von  Stablo  und  die  Kloaterreformen  unter  den  eraten  Saliem, 
Berlin,  1883;  F.  Snares,  The  ReUgioua  StaU,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1884;  C.  Kingsley,  The  Hermita:  their  Livea  and 
Worka,  London,  1885;  A.  Lindner,  Die  Aufhebung  der 
Kldater  in  Deutachtirol,  Innsbruck,  1886;  E.  Am^Iineau, 
itude  aur  la  ctndbitiame  primitif  dana  la  Haute-£gvpte, 
Cairo,  1887;  idem,  Hiatoire  dee  mowut^ea  de  la  Baaae- 
An/P^*  Cairo,  1894;  £.  von  Bertouch,  Oeachichte  der 
Qenoaaenaehaften,  Wiesbaden,  1888;  F.  Herve-Basin,  Lea 
Orandea  Ordrea  dee  femmea,  Paris,  1889;  F.  C.  Doyle,  Prin- 
eijdea  of  Religioua  Life,  London,  1890;  A.  Hamack,  in 
QBA,  1891;  I.  G.  Smith,  Chriatian  Monaaticiam  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Centwiea,  London.  1892;  H.  D.  M. 
Bpenoe,  Cloiatrr  Life  in  the  Daya  of  Canir  de  Lion,  London, 
1892;  J.  Berthier,  L'Stat  rdigieux.  La  Salette.  1893; 
J.  Sokolow,  Zuatand  dea  Kloaterweaena  in  der  byaantiniachen 
Kirche  {SBJ^ISOA),  Kasan,  1894;  E.  Spreitsenbofer,  Die 
Bntwieklung  dea  alten  Mdnchtuma  in  Italien  bia  auf 
Benedikt,  Vienna,  1894;  T.  Kolde,  Die  kirchlichen  Bruder- 
achaften  und  daa  rdigiiyae  Leben  im  modemen  Katholixia- 
mua,  Erlangen,  1895;  L.  Eckenstein,  Woman  under  Mo- 
nattieiam,  Cambridge,  1896;  Mra.  A.  Jameson,  Legenda 
of  the  Monaatic  Ordera,  many  editions,  e.g.,  Boston,  1896; 
T.  W.  Allies,  The  Monaatic  Life  from  the  Fathera  of  the 
Deaert  to  Charlemagne,  London,  1896;  F.  C.  Woodhouse, 
Monaaticiam,  Ancient  and  Modem,  ita  Principlea,  Origin, 
Deodopment,  Triumpha,  Decadence,  and  Suppreaaion, 
London.  1896;  E.  Bfarin,  De  dudio  ccanobio  Conatantino- 
politano,  Paris,  1897;  idem.  Lea  Moinea  de  Conatantirtople 
{J5SO-898),  ib.  1897;  U.  Berii^re,  MonaaUcon  beige,  2  vols.. 
Bruges,  1897;  W.  Nissen,  Die  Regdung  dea  Kloaterweaena 
im  RomAerreiche  bia  aum  Ende  dea  9.  Jahrhunderta,  Ham- 
burg, 1897;  E.  Preuschen,  PaUadinua  und  R\ifinua.  Ein 
Beitrag  aur  QueUenkunde  dea  alteaten  Mdnchtuma,  Giessen. 
1897;  K.  Holl,  Enihuaiaemu^  und  BuaageioaU  beim  griech- 
iachen  M&nchtum,  Leipsic.  1898;  D.  Bolter,  Der  Uraprung 
dea  M(mehtuma,  Freiburg,  1900;  A.  Hamack.  Monaati- 
ciam: iU  Ideala  and  Hialory,  London,  1901;  F.  M.  Keele. 
The  Conventa  of  Oreat  Britain,  London,  1902;  H.  J.  Feasey, 
Monaaticiam:  what  iaitf  St.  Louis.  1902;  A.  W.  Wishart, 
A  Short  Hiatory  of  Monka  and  Monaateriea,  Trenton,  1902; 
J.  O.  Hannay.  Spirit  and  Origin  of  Chriatian  Monaaticiam, 
London,  1903;  idem.  The  Wiadom  of  the  Deaert,  London, 
1904;  J.  Hocart,  Le  Monachiame.  Sea  originea  pafennea, 
Paris,  1903;  W.  Humphrey.  ElemenU  of  Rdigioua  Life, 
London,  1903;  J.  Jaeger,  Kloaterleben  im  MUtdaUer, 
Wflnbuig,  1903;  F.  M.  Steele,  Artchoreaaea  in  the  Wed, 
London.  1903;  F.  A.  Oasquet,  The  Old  Engliah  Biblea 
and  Other  Eaaaya,  London.  1897;  idem,  Engliah  Monadic 
Life,  London,  1904;    idem,  Henry  VII L  and  the  Engliah 


Monaateriea,  new  ed..  New  York,  1906;  C.  E.  Hooykaaa. 
Oud  ehriatdijke  Aaceae,  Leyden.  1905;  J.  von  Waiter,  Die 
eraten  Wanderprediger  Frankreicha.  Stvdien  aur  Ge- 
aehichte  dea  Mdnchtuma,  Leipsic.  1906;  E.  A.  W.  Budge. 
The  Paradiae  or  Garden  of  the  Holy  Fathera;  being  His- 
toriea  of  the  Anchoritea,  Recluaea,  Monka,  Canobitee,  and 
aacdic  Fathera  of  the  Deaerta  of  Egypt  SSO-400,  compiled 
by  Athanaaiua  ....  PcUladiua  ....  St.  Jerome  and 
Othera,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York.  1909;  A.  Savine, 
Engliah  Monaderiea  on  the  Eve  of  the  Diaaolution,  New 
York,  1910;  S.  Schiwiets,  Daa  morgenlAndiache  Mimch- 
tum.  Mains.  1904;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  i.,  pp. 
308-426;  and.  in  general,  the  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  all  periods. 

MONEY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Standardised  Fonns  Anterior  to  Coinage  (i  1). 

The  Unit  of  Value.     Ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  (9  2). 

The  Earliest  Coins  (i  3). 

Maccabean  Coins  (i  4). 

The  Roman  Time  (i  5). 

Coins  of  the  New  Testament  (9  6). 

Value  of  the  Coins  (S  7). 
Even  prior  to  the  Israelites'  occupation  of  Canaan, 
gold  and  silver  were  standards  of  value  and  medi- 
ums of  exchange  in  that  country.    In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament no  other  metals  are  named  in  this  connec- 
tion.   The  word  keaephf  "  silver,"  is  the  usual  He- 
brew term  for  money  in  general  (cf. 
I.  Stand-    the  Latin  argentum),  showing  the  in- 
ardized     fluenoe  of  Babylonia,  where  silver,  the 
Forms  An*-  "  moon  metal,"  was  the  basis  of  the 
tenor  to     fiscal  system.    Coined  money  was  not 
Coinage,    known  before  the  Exile;    in  making 
payments  the  gold  or  silver  was  weighed 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16;   II  Sam.  xviii.  12;   I  Kings  xx.  39; 
cf.  the  marginal  readings).    The  scales  and  apper- 
taining weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  at  the  girdle 
(Deut.  XXV.  13;   Isa.  xlvi.  6;   Prov.  xvi.  11).    This 
does  not  exclude  the  probability,  of  course,  that 
these  "  pieces  of  money  "  were  used  mostly  in  pre- 
scribed forms,  the  weight  of  which  was  known,  and 
which,  accordingly,  it  was  not  always  necessary  to 
weigh  out  expressly.    In  the  Egyptian  tribute-lists 
and  paintings,  gold  appears  in  the  shape  of  bars 
(cf.   Polybius,   x.,  xxvii.    12;    Pliny,   Hist,    not., 
XXXIII.,  iii.  17)  and  especially  rings.     The  ring 
form  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  He- 
brew kikkar  ("  circle  ")  for  talent.    Since  in  I  Sam. 
ix.   8   the   fourth  part   of  a  shekel   of   silver   is 
mentioned,  inference  points  to  a  silver  piece  of  defi- 
nite form.    Whether  kesifah  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh, 
xxiv.  32;   Job  xlii.  11)  denotes  a  definite  piece  of 
money,  or  is  an  otherwise  unknown  designation  of 
weight,  remains  uncertain;    and  it  is  likewise  un- 
certain whether  the  golden  "  wedge  "  or  **  tongue  " 
of  Josh.  vii.  21  was  a  species  of  gold  bar  or  an  orna- 
ment (but  see  Gezer,  §  5).    These  rings  or  bars 
were  proportioned  according  to  divisions  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  unit  of  weight;    the  gold  rings  dis- 
covered in  £!gypt  weigh  A*  A*  A*  A*  of  the  stand- 
ard mina,  that  is,  2,  3,  4,  5  standard  shekels. 

The  shekel,  the  unit  of  weight,  was  also  the  unit 
of  value  (cf.  the  terms  lira,  livre^  pound,  as  applied 
to  coins).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  oc- 
casioned practical  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  conventional  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  In  all 
western  Asia,  this  was  the  standing  ratio  of  I  :  13i, 
assumed  under  the  influence  of  astral  mythology, 
wherein  each  planet  has  its  own  metal.  Silver  is 
moon  metal;  gold,  sun  metal;  the  lunar  and  solar 
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revolutions  bear  the  proportion  of  27  :  360 -^l  :  13i. 
From  this  it  resulted  that  1  standard  gold  shekel  ^ 
13}    standard   silver   shekels,    which, 
2.  The      however,  was  not  a  ratio  that  found 
Unit  of     practical  currency  in  the  circulation  of 
Value.      gold  and  silver  money.     If  the  gold 
Ratio  of    shekel   were   made   the  base  of  corn- 
Gold  to     parison,  then  the  silver  unit  had   to 
Sflver.      be   so  modified   that  it    both    stood 
in    a   convenient    ratio    to   the    gold 
sliekel   and  yet  aptly  coincided  with  the  weight 
system.    This  was  done  by  making  the  silver  shekel 
either     i^o  or  ^    (in  value)    of    the    gold    shekel; 
that  is,  tV  or  ^  of  ^j-^  of  a  mina  (1  gold  shekel 
=  -Vi^  of  a  silver  mina).    In  the  former  case  the 
result  was  a  piece  weighing  ^fV  of  a  mina  —  10.913 
gr.,  or  iV  of  a  gold  shekel  in  value;    in  the  latter 
case  T^  of  a  mina  —  7.275  gr.,  or  A  of  a  gold  shekel 
in  value.    Both  silver  units  are  found  in  use;   and 
they  both  alike  bear  the  name  of  ''shekel,"  though 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  shekel  of  weight. 
The  fifteen-shekel  basis  was  in  use   prior  to  the 
Persian  era;    and  this  lesser  shekel  is  halved  and 
quartered  (Ex.  xxx.  13;    I  Sam.  ix.  8).     A  half 
shekel  (i  of  yfif  of  a  mina),  in  terms  of  this  lesser 
shekel,  =  J  of  the  greater  shekel  (J  X  ^«=  tJ?  of  a 
mina).    The  greater  shekel  (==  iV  of  a  gold  shekel) 
then  came  to  have  currency  through  the  Persian 
monetary  system.    It  is  subdivided  into  thirds,  for 
at  this  period  the  temple  assessment  is  one-third 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32).    The  Persian  monetary 
system  had  for  its  basis  the  smaller  talent;  and  the 
Persian  shekel  was  half  the  Babylonian.     In  the 
Maccabean  period,  the  fifteen-shekel  basis    again 
came  into  current  use.    In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
t«mple  tribute  was  a  half-shekel  ( =  2  drachms,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Ant.  III.,  viii.  2;    Matt.  xvii. 
24,  27).     The  Maccabean  coins  are  a  determining 
factor  in  these  questions;  the  shekels  vary  in  weight 
from  14.50  to  14.65  gr.;   an  amount  or  value  corre- 
sponding to  tj7  of    the  great  Babylonian  mina 
(14.55  gr.).    So  the  entire  scheme  of  minas  and  tal- 
ents was  once  more  adjusted  to  this  twofold  basis 
of  the  silver  shekel;    and  specifically  the  mina  to 
the  equivalent  of  50  shekels  (see  Weights  and 
Me.^sures). 

Stamped  coins  did  not  begin  to  circulate  among 

the  Jews  until  the  Persian  period.    The  earliest  ones 

named  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  darics  (Ezra 

viii.  27,  R.  V.;  I  Chron.  xxLx.  7,  R.  V.), 

3.  The      by  which  name  is  also  designated  the 

Earliest     gold  stater  of  Croesus   (Ezra  ii.   69, 

Coins.       R.  v.;    the  A.  V.  reads  "  drams  "  in 

the  three  passages;   Heb.  adharkon= 

daric,  darkemon  =  drachma).     The  real  darics,  i.e., 

the  gold  piece  which  Darius   Hystaspes  made    a 

national  coin,  weighed  8.40  gr.,  or  very  nearly  7^^ 

of  the  lighter  Babylonian  mina.    The  corresponding 

silver  coin  (Gk.  sighs  Mhiikos)  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 

V.  15,  and  x.  33,  under  the  ancient  name,  shekel. 

Subsequently,  too,  Alexander's  coins  (gold  staters 

and  silver  coins)  were  current  in  Palestine,  and  some 

of  Alexander's  tetradrachmse  have  been  discovered. 

They  were  succeeded,  as  rulers  changed,  by  the 

coins  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse. 

By  the  terms  of  an  edict  of  Antiochus  VII.  in 


the  year   174  of  the  Seleucidan  era  (139-138  B.C.; 
I  Mace.  XV.  6),  Simon  Maccabeus  was  authorized  to 
stamp  coins  of  his  own.    But  whether  the  coins  that 
are  so  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  dated 
4.  Mac-     in  the  years  1  to  5,  belong  to  him  and 
cabean      to  the  era  of  Jerusalem  beginning  in 
Coins.       143-142  b.c.  (170  of    the  Seleucidan 
era),  or  whether  they  did  not  rather 
originate  in  the  years  66-70  a.d.,  is  doubtful  (cf. 
Schurer,  Gesckichte,  i.  192).    There  are  silver  shekels 
and  half-shekels;  on  one  side  is  a  lily,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Jerusalem  the  Holy  ";    on  the  other,  a 
cup  and  the  inscription  "  shekel  of  Israel,"  with  no 
mention  of  the  ruling  prince,  though  the  year  is 
given.   Some  copper  coins  of  Simon's  successors  are 
known  with  various  designs.    The  first  prince  who 
had  his  name  stamped  on   these   coins  was   John 
Hyrcanus.    The  Greek  language  was  first  utilized 
by  Alexander  JannsBUs,   the  Hebrew  for  "  King 
Jonathan  **  appearing  with  the  Greek  translation, 
BASILEOS  ALEXANDROU,  on  his  coins. 

In  the  Roman  period  the  provinces  were  licensed 
to  issue  none  but  copper  coins  under  their  own 
stamp;  so  that  copper  coins  are  the  only  ones  known 
prior  to  the  Herodian  line.     The  de- 
5.  The      signs  vary, — cups  (or  vases),  anchors, 
Roman     tripods,  three  ears  (of  wheat),  etc.   No 
Time.       silver  coins  were  struck  again  till  dur- 
ing the  two  insurrections  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian.    The  coins  of  Eleazar,  during 
the  first  insurrection,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  pitcher, 
on  the  reverse  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  are  dated 
according  to  the  "Years  of  Israel's  Liberation." 
Bar-Kokba's  coins  show  similar  notation  of  date, 
and  bear  the  name  ''Simon."    In  many  instances 
the  new  Jewish  stamp  is  simply  imprinted  upon  old 
Roman  denarii.     Even  down  to  the  latest  period 
the  lai^r  places  of  Palestine  retained  the  right  to 
stamp  small  coin  (cf.  the  coins  of  Hadrian's  time 
with  the  inscription  ^lia  Capitolina,  i.e.,  Jerusa- 
lem). 

Collaterally  with  the  Jewish,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man coins  were  continually  in  use.    The  New  Tes- 
tament mentions  the  drachma  (^  \  shekel;    Luke 
XV.  8) ;  the  double  drachma  or  didrach- 
6.  Coins  of  ma  (Matt.  xvii.  24) ;    the  statSr  (ac- 
thc  New     cording  to  Matt.  xvii.  27,  where  it  is 
Testament  made  the  temple  tax  for  two  persons, 
=  4  Attic  drachms  —  1  shekel);  the 
lepton  ( —  ^  the  Roman  quadrans^  Mark  xii.  42; 
Luke  xii.  59);   and,  of  Roman  coins,  the  denarius 
(Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii.  15),  the  universal  mone- 
tary unit  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  silver  coin  of 
3.898  gr.,  which  was  made  legally  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  Attic  drachma;    the  cw  or  assarion 
(Matt.  X.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  a  copper  coin  »  ^  of  a 
denarius;  and  the  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark  xii. 
42)  —  }  of  an  assarion. 

The  bullion  value  of  all  these  coins  may  easily  be 
calculated,  but  this  tells  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
money's  purchasing-power.  Nor  do  many  data  of 
comparison  exist  to  determine  the  latter  factor. 
Joseph  was  sold  for  twenty  shekels,  and  in  other 
cases  a  slave  is  valued  at  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi. 
32;  cf.  Hoe.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  15);  at  a  later  time, 
slaves  were  considerably  dearer  (II  Mace.  viii.  11). 
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A  vineyard,  inferentially  of  great  value,  is 
at  a  thousand  shekelB  for  a  thousand  vines  (Isa. 
vii.  23).    Ten  shekels  of  silver,  with  "a  suit  of  ap- 
parel and  victuals/'  were  the  hire  of 
7.  Value    a  household  priest  in  ancient    times 
of  Coins.    (Judges  xvii.  10).    The  companion  of 
Tobias  received  "  a  drachma  a  day."  In 
the  time  of  Christ  the  usual  day's  hire  was  a  dena- 
rius.   Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  most   important  item,  namely,  the  cost  of 
living.  I.  Bknzingbb. 

Bxbuoorapht:  T.  E.  Mionnet,  Deaeriptum  de  mmUnUea 
anHquu,  vol.  ▼.,  supplement  vol.  viii.,  Paris,  1811.  1837; 
A.  Btekh,  Unienuehunoen  aber  Gewiehte,  MUn^fUMe,  und 
Maaae  dn  AU«rtunu,  Berlin*  1838;  M.  A.  Levy.  QtadiidkU 
der  jlidUehen  MUmen,  Breslau,  1862;  B.  Zuckermann, 
TabnudxBche  Omnchie  und  MUnaen,  ib.  1862;  J.  Brandis, 
DoM  MUnz-,  Maf-t  ^»d  Oewiehiuyttem  in  Vordenmen, 
Berlin,  1866;  C.  W.  Kinc  Early  ChriUian  NumitmaiieM, 
LondoNQ.  1873;  F.  de  Sauley,  Num4*maHqu9  de  la  lem 
mifUe,  Paris,  1874;  F.  W.  Madden.  Coin»  cf  the  J0w§, 
London,  1881  (authoritative);  T.  Reinaeh,  Le»  Mtm- 
naua  /utvet,  Paris,  1887;  F.  Friedensburc  Die  Mitiue  in 
der  KvUuroiuehuihiet  Berlin,  1909;  Beniinter,  AnMoLogie, 
pp.  196-204;  Nowaok, ilrdkdofavM, i. 209-213;  C.W.Johns, 
in  Bxpoeitor,  Nov.,  1899;  SehOrer.  Oeeekiehte,  and  Enc. 
transl.,  consult  the  Indexes  (exceedingly  fuU);  X>B,  iii. 
417-432  (hichly  valuable);  ITB,  iv.  4442-47. 

MONGOLS,  CHRISTIAIIITT  AMONG  THE. 

Religious  Toleration  amonc  Early  Mongols  (f  1). 
Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China  (f  2). 
Christianity  in  Mongolian  Persia  (9  3). 
Christianity  in  Turkestan  and  Kipehak  (f  4). 

The  Mongols  were  an  important  stock  of  Central 
Asia.  In  their  original  home,  south  of  Lake  Baikal, 
they  were  shamanists,  and  even  when  Genghis  Khan 
was  preparing  for  his  great  invasion,  Christianity 

seems  to  have  numbered  no  converts 

z.  Religiotis  among   them,    though    it    had    been 

Toleration  brought  by  Nestorian  missionaries  to 

among     their  neighbore  the  Keraitsand  Uigurs. 

Early      These  latter  tribes  had  been  among  the 

Mongols,    first  to  affiliate  with  the  Mongols,  and 

the  resultant  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween Mongols  and  Keraits  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  treatment  of  Christians  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mongol  empire.  The  expeditions  of  Genghis 
Khan,  moreover,  brought  his  people  into  contact 
with  the  Lamaists,  Confucians,  and  Taoists  of  China 
and  with  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkestan  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  with  scattered  but  well-organised 
and  influential  communities  of  Nestorian,  Jacobite, 
and  Greek  Christians;  while  still  further  westward, 
in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Russia,  entire  nations  had 
long  professed  the  Christian  faith.  The  Mongol 
empire  was  essentially  political,  not  religious.  Gen- 
ghis Khan  himself,  like  his  grandsons  Mangu  and 
Kublai,  is  reported  to  have  held  that  there  was  one 
God,  but  that  creeds  and  rituals  were  immaterial. 
So  long  as  such  views  prevailed,  the  priests  and 
monks  of  the  various  creeds  of  the  East  were  able 
to  worship  freely  and  were  even  welcomed  for  their 
prayers  and  blessings.  Mohammedan  mullahs, 
Buddhist  bonses,  and  Nestorian  priests  were  al- 
most entirely  imtaxed  and  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service.  Khan  Kujruk  (124^-48)  permitted  a 
Christian  chapel  with  daily  services  near  his  tent, 
while  Mangu  (1251-59),  together  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  fasted  with  the  Christians  and  kissed  the 


crucifix.  Yet  all  this  marked  no  real  conversion, 
and  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  a  khan,  after 
being  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  renounced  this 
faith  for  the  religion  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  ascendent.  The  treatment  of  religions 
other  than  the  one  professed  by  the  khan  varied 
according  to  his  disposition  and  the  conditions  of 
the  time. 

In  the  ahdent  Mongolian  capital  Karakorum, 
where  the  monk  Rubruk  spent  Easter,  1254,  there 
were  twelve  temples,  two  mosques,  and  a  church 
with  Nestorian  clergy.  The  fame  of  Kuyuk  as  a 
friend  of  the  Christians  attracted  to  the  capital 
monks  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bag- 
a.  Chria-  dad,  and  Russia,  while  Christians  of 
tianity  in  varioib  nations  were  brought  thither 
Mongolia  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  liks  policy  of 
and  China,  toleration  was  pursued  by  Kublai  at 
Peking  after  1264,  when  he  showed 
equal  favor  to  priests  of  all  religions.  Rubruk  re- 
ports that  Nestorians  resided  in  fifteen  cities  of 
Cathay  and  that  they  had  a  bishop  in  ''  Segin  " 
(probably  Singan-fu);  while  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
sided in  the  country  in  1275-^,  records  a  church  at 
Kinsai  (Hang-chau),  three  at  Kenchu  (the  capital 
of  Kan-su),  and  two  at  Chingiansu,  built  by  Sar- 
ghis  in  1278.  When  the  Venetian  brothers  Niccolo 
and  Massio  Polo  were  about  to  return  home  from 
Khanbaligh  (Peking),  the  great  khan  requested 
that  the  pope  send  a  hundred  scholars  to  China 
to  give  instruction  and  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  (Thristianity  to  other  religions.  The  p<^)e 
accordingly  sent  the  Franciscan  John  of  Monte- 
corvino  (q.v.),  and  as  a  result  three  churches  were 
built  in  Peking  between  1299  and  1307.  In  a  letter 
of  1305  John  complained  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  Nestorians,  but  lauded  Khan  Togan  Temur 
(1294-1307).  In  1307  John  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Khanbaligh  in  recognition  of  his  conver- 
sions in  the  East,  which  were  estimated  at  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  and  suffragan  sees  were  erected. 
In  1342  a  second  papal  legate  appeared  in  Peking  in 
the  person  of  the  Franciscan  Giovanni  de  liarignola, 
who  three  or  four  years  after  was  able  to  report  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches  in  Peking,  and  three 
churches  in  C%uan-chi-fu.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Mongols,  however,  Christian  missions  in  China  came 
to  an  abrupt  end,  and  all  traces  of  them  vanished 
with  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  first  khan  of  Persia,  Hulagu,  the  grandson 
of  Genghis  Khan,  was  the  more  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity since  it  was  the  religion  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  wife.     His  successor,  Abaka 
3.  Chria-    (1265-82),  followed  a  similar  course, 
tianity  in   and  the  Curia  availed  itself  of  this  o|>- 
Mongolian  portunity  both  to  thank  the  khan  for 
Persia,      his  kindness  to  his  Christian  subjects, 
and  to  make  a  vain  effort  for  his  own 
conversion.     After  a  brief  period  of  persecution 
under  the  Mohanmiedan  Sultan  Ahmad  (1282^84), 
Khan  Aigun  (1286-91)  again  favored  the  (chris- 
tians and  expressed  wiUingneas  to  engage  in  a  cru- 
sade, promising  to  be  baptized  if  Jerusalem  should 
be  taken.    With  the  death  of  Aigun,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  the  rising  power  of  Mohamme- 
danism in  Persia  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  prince 
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fsLvorable  to  Christianity  to  mount  the  throne. 
I^lie  victorious  candidate,  Gasan  (1295-1304),  em- 
braced Islam,  and  as  his  first  royal  act  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  idolaters,  Chris- 
t.ians,  Jews,  and  Zoroastrians.     Buddhist  priests 
'were  put  to  death  unless  they  renounced  their  faith, 
a.iid  Christians  were  treated  with  ignominy,  though 
t,be  intercession  of  Hethum  II.  of  Armenia  secured 
't.lie  rescinding  of  the  edict  to  destroy  the  churches. 
The  succeeding  reigns  of  Uljaitu  (1304-16)  and  Abu 
Said  brought  the  Christians  no  relief.    The  Persian 
Ohristians,   who  were  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and 
other  schismatics,  despite  all  persecution  preserved 
^heir  oiganization  through  their  patriarohs,  whose 
aeat  was  at  Bagdad  and  who  controlled  over  twenty 
metropolitan  sees.    At  this  same  period,  moreover, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  dioceses, 
orders,  and  lay  communities  in  Persia  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  some  of  the  khans  to  the  popes,  who 
gladly  sent  many  mendicant  monks.    The  majority 
of  these  wandering  missionaries  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  reclaxnation  of  schismatics  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  than  in  making  new  con* 
verts.     Their  most   important   colonies   were   at 
Tauris  and  Sultanieh,  especially  as  in  the  former 
city  many  Fratioelli  had  settled.     At  Sultanieh 
John  XXII.  erected  an  archiepiscopal  see  with  six 
dioceses,  while  others  were  afterward  created  for 
a  bishop  of  Tauris.    The  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
khanate,  however,  rendered  these  arehdioceses  and 
their  dependent  sees  short-lived. 

East  Turkestan  and  southern  Siberia  had  passed, 
on  the  division  of  Genghis  Khan's  dominions,  to  his 
third  son  Ogotai;    while  his  second  son,  Jagatai, 
had  received  western  Turkestan.   Here 
4*  Chris-    the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
ttanity  in    were   Mohanunedans,    and    desperate 
Turkestan  efforts   were  made   to  extirpate   the 
and        Christians.     Nevertheless,   two  papal 
Kipchak.    briefs  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  are   extant   which   thank   a 
Tatar  prince  of  the  region  and  two  of  his  court  for 
their  protection  of  the  Christians  under  their  sway 
and  for  the  building  and  the  repair  of  churches. 
The  Franciscans  had  settled  at  Jagatai 's  capital, 
Almaligh  on  the  Hi,  but  in  1338  a  persecution  there 
brought  a  martyr's  death  both  to  their  bishop  and 
to  a  visiting  Franciscan  from  Spain.     On  the  other 
hand,  Giovanni  de  Marignola,  when  on  his  way  to 
China,  was  able,  two  years  later,  to  build  a  church 
in  Almaligh  and  preach  and   baptize  in  public. 
West  of  Jagatai's  dominions  lay  the  khanate  of 
Kipchak,  its  center  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
Volga.     The  population  was  mixed,  the  invading 
Mongols  being  settled  among  Ossetes,  Kipchaks, 
Cherkesses,  Russians,  and  Greeks.     Between  the 
Mohanmiedan    Bulgarians    and    Kipchaks    were 
Christian  Armenians  and  Ruthenians.    The  rulers 
must,   therefore,  be  either  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan.   Berke,  the  brother  of  Batu,  the  founder 
of  the  capital,  Sarai,  was  a  zealous  Mohanmiedan; 
but  Sertak,  Berke's  son,  was  rumored  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.   The  monk  Rubruk  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  land,  only  to  find  that  the  rumor  was  false. 
Mohammedanism  took  firm  root  in  this  branch  of 
Genghis  Khan's  family.     Usbek  Khan  (1313-41), 


while  a  firm  follower  of  Mohaomied,  in  1813  granted 
the  Metropolitan  Peter  a  patent  of  protection  and 
exemption  from  taxes  to  the  Russian  Church  in 
his  archdiocese.  This  policy  of  Usbek's  was  dic- 
tated by  political  expediency;  but  the  patent  was 
respected  by  his  successors,  though  some  of  them 
again  imposed  taxes  on  the  Christians.  In  1261 
the  Greek  Church  received  a  further  concession 
when  Berke  permitted  the  erection  of  a  bishopric 
in  Sarai.  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1318,  made  Kassa 
the  see  city  of  a  diocese  extending  from  Sarai  to 
Varna,  the  first  bishop  being  a  Franciscan  named 
Hieronymus.  Other  Latin  bishoprics  were  estab- 
lished in  Soldaia,  Cembalo  (Balaklava),  and  Kertsch, 
often  side  by  side  with  Greek  sees.  The  Franci»- 
cans,  moreover,  had  two  dioceses,  one  with  ten 
stations  in  the  province  of  Sarai,  and  the  other  with 
seven  in  the  province  of  Gazaria  (Crimea).  These 
monks  developed  great  activity,  and  frequently 
converted  to  Christianity  members  of  the  Mongol 
royal  family.  For  more  recent  missions  see  China; 
Missions  to  thb  Heathen.  (W.  HETDf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  H.  Howorth,  HiaL  of  the  MongoU^  3  vols., 
London,  1881-88;  W.  W.  RockhiU.  Land  <4  <^  Laiiuu: 
Noiu  cf  a  Joumeu  through  China^  Mongolia  and  Tibet, 
New  York,  1891;  J.  C.  Hannah.  Brief  HiaL  qf  Baetem 
Aeia,  London,  1000;  J.  Curtin,  The  Mongole,  Boston,  1007; 
idem,  A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia;  the  MongoU,  their 
Rdigion  and  their  Mythe,  ib.,  1000. 

MORHEIM,  men'haim,  JOHANR:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic,  evangelical  in  type;  b.  at  or  near  El- 
berfeld  1509  (7);  d.  at  DOsseldorf  Sept.  9,  1564. 
Educated  at  MOnster  and  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, he  was  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Essen 
in  1532-36,  then  in  like  position  at  Cologne  until  1545, 
when  he  became  rector  of  an  institution  founded  by 
his  patron,  Duke  William  of  jQlich-Cleve-Berg,  at 
DUsseldorf,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Under  his  guidance  the  school  attained  high  pres- 
tige and  an  attendance  surpassing  that  of  most 
universities.  As  an  author  Monheim  showed  his 
pedagogical  devotion  by  restricting  himself  to  ed- 
ucational themes.  After  revising  a  catechism  of 
C.  Hegendorfer  (Wesel,  1547),  he  published  (Co- 
logne, 1551)  two  catechisms  based  on  Erasmus. 
The  point  of  view  is  essentially  Roman  Catholic, 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the  seven  sacra- 
ments being  maintained,  although  communion  in 
both  kinds  is  advocated  for  the  laity.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  and 
epistle  for  each  day  of  the  jrear  (Cologne,  1569), 
the  translation  used  being  that  of  Erasmus. 

The  most  noteworthy  work  of  Monheim,  how- 
ever, was  his  Catechismvs  in  quo  chriatiaruB  rdig' 
ionis  demerUa  ayncere  simpUcUerque  explioaniur 
(DOsseldorf,  1560),  which  was  momentous  for  the 
ecclesiastical  development  of  western  Germany  in 
that  it  was  the  first  catechism  of  Evangelical  spirit 
to  appear  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Deviating  from  its 
author's  former  Erasmian  position,  in  its  eleven 
dialogues  it  treats  of  God,  man,  the  law  (exegesis 
of  the  Decalogue),  faith  (exegesis  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed),  justification,  prayer  (exegesis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer),  the  sacraments  in  general,  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  penance,  and  the  other  sacraments. 
The  material  is  borrowed  largely  from  Calvin's 
''Institutes,"  with  reminiscences  of  the  Geneva 
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catechism  and  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism.  In 
the  section  on  the  Eucharist  there  is  an  unmistak- 
able effort  to  preserre  a  middle  course  between 
Geneva  and  Wittenbei^g,  and  in  the  dialogues  on 
the  Church  and  the  sacraments  the  author  en- 
deavors to  retain  certain  Roman  Catholic  traditions 
with  a  Protestant  basis.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
unionistio  in  spirit. 

It  was,  ac  ordingly,  not  siuprising  that  Monheim 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Censura  et  doda  explicatio  errorum  caiechismi  Joanr 
nCs  Monkemii  (Cologne,  1560),  inspired  by  them, 
marks  the  first  noteworthy  Jesuit  polemics  against 
Protestantism  in  Germany.  Attack  after  attack 
was  made  on  Monheim.  The  papal  nuncio  Com- 
mendone  implored  the  duke  to  remove  him,  the 
cardinal  legates  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  in- 
voked, and  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
request  the  duke  to  banish  Monheim.  But  all  was 
in  vain;  the  duke  at  most  forbade  his  proteg^  to 
defend  himself  publicly  and  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  catechism.  Monheim  was  also  defended  in  J. 
Anastasius'  Bekenntnis  txm  dem  wakren  LeCbe  ChriUi 
gegen  der  PapisUn  abgottische  Mease  (1561),  H. 
Hamelmann's  ReaoltUio  duodecitni  articuLi  in  Cen- 
tura theologorum  CoUmiensium  de  catechismo  M. 
Johannia  Monkemii  (1561),  H.  Artopoeus's  Ad  the- 
oloffcutrorum  CoUmiensium  censuram  responsio  pro 
defensione  caUchismi  Johannis  Monkemii  (Greno- 
ble, 1561),  and,  above  all,  in  Martin  Chemnitz's 
Theologies  Jesuitarum  prcecipua  capita  (1562).  Po- 
lemics for  and  against  him  continued  after  his 
death,  the  chief  work  being  Chemnitz's  monumen- 
tal Examen  concUii  TriderUini  (1565-73). 

(E.  Simons.) 
Bibuoorafkt:  F.  E.  Koldewey,  in  ZWT,  1800;  C.  W. 
Korttim,  NadiridU  aber  dot  Oymnatiuin  zu  DUa^eldorf 
im  le  Jakrhunderi,  DOsaeldorf.  1810;  G.  Krafft,  Die  ge- 
UhrU  SdiuU  su  DllueUorf,  ib.  1853.  A  sketch  of  Mon- 
helm's  life  appears  in  C.  H.  Sack's  ed.  of  the  Catechism, 
Bonn.  1847. 

MONNICA  (MONICA),  SAHIT:  Mother  of  Au- 
gustine; b.  of  Christian  parents  possibly  at  Tagaste 
(60  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Carthage)  c.  332;  d.  at  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  May  4,  387.  She  was  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age  to  Patricius  of  Tagaste,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  children,  Augustine  (q.v.), 
Navigius,  and  an  unnamed  daughter.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  coarse,  unsympathetic,  choleric,  and 
unfaithful;  but  such  was  her  beautiful  Christian 
life,  that  she  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptized  in  371,  and  shortly  thereafter  died. 
Monnica  shared  Patricius'  ambition  respecting 
Augustine's  career  as  a  scholar,  but  was  deeply 
grieved  when  he  abandoned  the  catholic  faith. 
For  many  years  she  followed  him  with  her  prayers, 
and  at  last  made  the  journey  to  Milan  to  be  with 
him.  There  the  one  wish  of  her  life  was  met. 
Augustine  was  converted  386,  and  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose,  Easter  (Apr.  25),  387.  Monnica  shared 
the  society  of  the  little  company  of  friends  Augus- 
tine had  gathered  around  him  immediately  before 
and  after  his  baptism,  and  added  much  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  their  intercourse.  After  the  pur- 
pose of  their  meeting  was  accomplished,  viz.,  his 
conversion  and  baptism,  they  set  out  for  Africa. 
On  the  way,  Monnica  fell  sick  and  died.     As  the 


mother  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Church  Fathers, 
and  as  herself  a  wise,  loving,  and  Christian  waman, 
she  will  always  be  remembered. 

In   1430  her  remains  were  removed    by  Pope 
Martin  V.  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.    Her  most  imperishable 
monument,  however,  is  the  Confessions  of  her  illus- 
trious son,  who  has  written  of  his  unfilial  conduct 
with  a  candor  unsurpassed,  and  who  ends  bis  biog- 
raphy of  his  mother  with  an  outburst  of  sorrow 
over  her  death,  and  a  prayer  for  her  eternal  welfare. 
Bibuoorapht:   Early  lives  and  collections  from  the  "  Con- 
feasions  **  of  Augustine  (the  one  source)  are  brouc^t  to- 
gether in  ASB,  May.   i.  474>402.    Consult  C.   Brauae. 
Monnika  und  Avguulinua,  Grinuna.  1S46;    P.  Schafl.  JU/e 
and  Lahon  of  St,  AugtuUne,  New  York,  1854;  idem.  SaUU 
AugtuHne,  MelancfUhon,  Neander,  ib.  18S6;    A.  le  Goih 
pils,  S.  Mofuque,  module  et  patronne  de»  mirwm  dhr^fieiuiec. 
Tours,   1878;    E.  Bougaud.  H%mL  de  S,  Momgue,   Paris. 
1887;   A.  Vivoli,  Vita  di  S.  Monica,  Bologna^  1888;   Mrs. 
A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i.  324  aqq.,  Boetoo, 
1893;    DCB,  iii.  032-^34;    and,  in  general,  the  literature 
dealing  with  Augustine's  life. 

MONOD,  ADOLPHE  (LOUIS  FREDERIC  THEO- 
DORE): French  Protestant;  b.  at  Copenhagen 
Jan.  21,  1802;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  6,  1856.  The  son 
of  a  distinguished  pastor  first  at  Copenhagen  and 
then,  after  1808,  at  Paris,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Coll^  Bourbon  at  Paris,  and  in  1820-24  studied 
theology  at  Geneva.  In  1825  he  visited  Italy  and 
soon  founded  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Naples, 
where  he  was  pastor  until  1827.  Returning  to 
France,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
at  Lyons,  but  was  deposed  in  1831  because  of  the 
opposition  aroused  by  his  orthodoxy,  the  ostensi- 
ble cause  being  a  sermon  in  which  he  sought  to  re- 
strict participation  in  the  communion  to  worthy 
recipients.  He  then  founded  a  free  church  at  Lyons 
which  still  exists,  but  in  1836  he  was  called  to  a 
theological  professorship  at  Montauban,  where  he 
taught  and  preached  till  1847,  when  he  was  called 
by  the  Reformed  Consistory  to  Paris.  Here  he 
labored,  especially  at  the  Oratoire,  until  his  death. 
The  secrets  of  Monod's  success  were  not  only  his 
clear  intellect,  his  deep  sympathy,  and  his  thor- 
ough training  both  in  literature  and  theology,  but 
also  his  absolute  insistence  on  the  Bible,  his  un- 
wavering adherence  to  the  Reformed  principles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  his  Christian 
character.  He  was  unquestionably  the  foremost 
pulpit  orator  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  purpose  of  his 
sermons  was  to  rescue  immortal  souls  from  destruc- 
tion, and  to  this  one  theme  were  devoted  his  merci- 
less logic,  his  intense  earnestness,  his  almost  ex- 
clusive selection  of  the  weightiest  questions  of  sal- 
vation for  his  themes,  his  glowing  eloquence,  and 
his  confessions  of  his  own  difficulties,  doubts,  and 
struggles. 

In  1830  Monod  published  three  sermons  in  which 
he  sharply  controverted  the  Pelagian  views  which 
had  crept  into  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  declaring  that  man  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  From 
this  time  on  he  frequently  published  individual 
sermons  and  collections  of  addresses  which  ran 
through  repeated  editions.  Among  these  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  Sermons  (Paris,  1844; 
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Eng.  transl,  London,  1849);  La  Femme  (1848; 
£ng.  transl.,  London,  1851),  and  Saint  Paul  (1851; 
£ng.  transl.,  London,  1853).  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  lAicUe,  ou  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  (Paris, 
1841;  Ekig.  transl.,  Lucilla;  or  Reading  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1842)  and  Explication  de  Vepttre  aux  Ephi- 
siene  (1866).  An  edition  of  his  sermons  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  appeared 
Paris,  1902.  Even  in  his  last  illness  he  continued 
to  preach  to  his  friends  in  his  sick-room,  these  ad- 
dresses appearing  posthumously  under  the  title 
Adieux  d*Adolphe  Monod  d  see  amie  et  di  V6glise 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Parting  Words  of 
Monod  to  hia  Friends  and  the  Church,  London,  1857, 
New  York,  1873).  (C.  Ppender.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Of  the  first  importance  ia  Adolphe  Monod: 
Sotnenin  de  la  vie,  extraitea  de  la  correapondance,  ehoix  de 
lettna,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1885-1002.  Consult  further:  A. 
Riduuxiot,  A.  Monod  contid^i  eomme  pridieateur,  Straa- 
buis,  1863;  A.  J.  Vabre,  £tude  aur  la  prSdication  d*A, 
Monod,  ib.  1865;  E.  de  Presnensd.  Contemporary  Por- 
traiU,  London,  1880;  L.  Comte,  Etude  homiUtique  aur 
la  predication  eontemporaine;  A.  Monod  et  Laeordaire, 
Paris,  1882;  P.  Stapfer.  La  Grande  PrSdication  chritienne 
en  France:  Boaaitet,  Adolphe  Monod,  ib.  1898;  Liohten- 
beiser,  ESR,  ix.  317-325. 

MONOD,  m6"n6',  FREDERIC:  French  Protes- 
tant, brother  of  Adolphe  Monod  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  Monnaz, 
near  Morges  (7  m.  w.  of  Lausanne),  Switzerland, 
May  17,  1794;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  1863.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Geneva,  but  was  more  in- 
fluenced by  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.)  than  by  his 
Unitarian  teachers.  Ordained  at  Geneva  in  1818, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  active  for  a  time 
in  the  Bible  society  there.  He  was  then  a  private 
tutor  in  Jena  for  a  brief  period,  but  in  1820  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  at  first  assistant  to  his  father, 
and  after  1832  titular  pastor  of  the  Oratoire.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  period  he  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Archives  du  christianiame  au  dix- 
neuvihne  si^de,  which  he  conducted  for  forty-three 
y^ears  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  His  editorial  position 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  1848,  when  the 
revolution  began  to  affect  religious  conditions. 
Here  he  was  eager  both  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  for 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  Sept.,  1848,  a  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  held  in  Paris 
without  governmental  recognition.  But  though 
Monod  delivered  the  opening  sermon  in  the  Ora- 
toire, his  motion  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  was 
voted  down  and  it  was  held  that  questions  of  dogma 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  synod.  Monod, 
convinced  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  a 
creedless  Church,  resolved  to  form  a  free  church  on 
an  orthodox  basis,  even  hoping  that  such  a  step 
would  lead  to  a  union  of  all  the  orthodox  who  had 
hitherto  been  divided  into  Reformed  and  Luthex^ 
ans,  free  churches  and  State  churches.  The  synod, 
the  Paris  Consistory,  and  his  brother  Adolphe 
urged  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  but  their 
efforts  were  in  vain;  and  on  Jan.  8,  1849,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  of  the  Oratoire.  A  few  months 
later  he  opened  in  Paris  a  small  chapel,  where  he 
gathered  the  first  members  of  the  future  £glise 
Libre;  and  a  synod  to  form  a  constitution  of  the 
union  of  "  free  evangelical  churches  '*  was  held  Aug. 


20-Sept.  1,  1849.  Monod  thus  succeeded  in  weld- 
ing together  the  scattered  Protestant  conmiimities 
which  had  broken  off  from  the  State  Church  or  had 
been  constituted  as  a  result  of  the  "  awakening," 
the  characteristics  of  their  organization  being  their 
separation  from  the  State  and  their  mutual  creed. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  constitution  which  he  pro- 
posed for  the  new  church  declared:  "  We  believe 
that  the  entire  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  inspired  by  God,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  sole  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life."  See 
Francs,  II.,  1. 

Monod  remained  pastor  of  his  free  church  until 
his  death,  aided  by  generous  contributions  from 
America,  England,  and  Scotland.  He  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  of  modem  French  Protes- 
tantism. Yet  he  was  no  learned  theologian,  though 
he  had  the  knack  of  skilfully  presenting  his  dog- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  views  in  journalistic  form. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  clever  administrator,  and  as 
president  of  the  synodical  conunittee  of  the  Union 
des  ^lises  ^vang^liques  libres  he  guided  the  alli- 
ance of  French  free  churches  with  consiimmate  skill. 

The  Union  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  Oct. 
25,  1899.  It  has  sought  from  the  first  to  leave 
problems  of  organization,  liturgy,  discipline,  and 
even  the  mode  and  time  of  baptism  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual  communities.  A  synod  is 
held  biennially.  At  the  third  (1852)  a  conmiittee 
of  evangelization  was  formed  which  now  has 
twenty-two  posts  with  numerous  affiliations;  the 
fifth  (1856)  established  a  committee  to  supervise 
the  education  of  ministers;  and  the  ordination  of 
pastors  was  regulated  at  the  ninth  (1864).  The  ex- 
ternal development,  however,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  its  internal  oiganization.  Up  to  1873  new  con- 
gregations were  formed  until  they  numbered  seven- 
ty-three; now  there  are  but  thirty-six.  This  de- 
crease is  due  primarily  to  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  for  with  the  ado|>- 
tion  of  a  creed  by  the  older  body  the  younger  has  lost 
its  reason  for  existence.  Many  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  among  them  Monod's  own 
son  Theodore  (q.v.).        (Euqen  Lachenmann.) 

Biblxogbapht:  Q.  Monod«  La  FamiUe  Monod,  Paris.  1890; 
J.  P^desert,  Cinquante  ana  de  aouvenira  reUgieux,  Paris, 
1896;  the  work  on  the  jubilee  of  the  French  Church, 
L' Union  dea  igliaea  ivanoiUquea  Hbrea  de  France,  Pikris, 
1899;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  ix.  316-317. 

MONOD,  THEODORE:  French  Reformed,  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  6, 1836.  He  studied 
law  1855-58;  accompanied  bis  father  to  the  United 
States,, and  was  converted  in  New  York  Apr.,  1858; 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  1858-60;  preached  among  the 
French  Canadians  in  Illinois,  1860-63;  was  his 
father's  successor  at  the  Chapelle  du  Nord,  Paris, 
1864-75;  traveling  agent  for  home  mission  work 
in  France,  1875-78;  and  became  pastor  of  the ' 
£glise  Reform^,  Paris,  in  1878.  From  1875  to  1879 
he  edited  Le  Libirateur,  later  absorbed  in  the  Bti^ 
letin  de  la  mission  inUrieure.  His  writings  embrace: 
Regardant  d  Jisus  (Paris,  1862;  Eng.  transl.  Look- 
ing to  JesiLS,  New  York,  1864);  Le  Chretien  et  sa 
croix  (Lainanne,  1865);  The  Gift  of  Ood  (London, 
1876;   French,  Le  Don  de  Dieuj  Paris,  1877);  Life 
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More  Ahundatd  (Londoo,  1881);  Loin  du  Nid, 
po^siet  (Para,  1882);  CrueefiiM  avec  Chriat  (1883); 
Au  verU  la  voile,  poiain  (1898). 

MOHOGRAM  OP  CHRIST.  See  Jbsus  Chbi8T, 
Monogram  of. 

MOHOIMOS:  Arabian  Gnostic;  known  only 
from  the  Re/tUatio  of  HippolytUB  (VIII.,  v.-viii., 
X.,  xiii.;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  v.  120-122,  146). 
His  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined,  is  a 
mixture  of  Pythagorism  and  Biblical  conceptions. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  the  unborn  and  perfect 
"  Man  '*;  and  from  him  the  Son  of  Man  proceeded, 
not  in  the  way  of  procreation,  but  as  light  proceeds 
.  from  fire.  The  perfect  Man  has  for  his  symbol  the 
"  one  iota  ";  and  is,  therefore,  a  monad.  But  as 
iota  is  the  Greek  numerical  symbol  for  10,  he  is 
likewise  dekaa,  a  decad.  Men  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is  bom  of  woman;  but  all  who  are 
involved  in  this  error  are  powerless  to  apprehend 
his  beauty.  (The  aigtmient  of  MonOImos  reflects 
an  acute  phase  of  docetism,  if  it  be  not  an  utter 
rejection  of  the  historic  Christ.)  The  world  is 
created  not  by  the  Son  of  Man,  but  by  the  hexad, 
contained  in  the  decad.  This  thought  is  based  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  six  days  of  labor,  and 
is  an  obvious  attempt  to  derive  the  wofld  other- 
wise than  from  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  it  does  not 
attempt  to  offset  him  dualistically.  Monolmos  con- 
strued the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  His  use  of 
the  New  Testament  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  cites  Matt.  v.  18.  R.  Likcbtxnhan. 

MOHOPHTSITES,  mon-efi-saits. 

The  Chsloedoniftn  Decree  (i  1). 

Outbreak  in  Paleetine  (i  2). 

Events  in  Egypt  (i  3). 

At  Antiooh  and  Constantinople  (f  4). 

Attempts  at  Peace  (f  6). 

The  Henotioon  (i  6). 

The  Breach  with  Rome  (f  7). 

Eastern  Support  of  the  Henotieon  (f  8). 

Radical  Monophsrsitism  (i  9). 

Attempts  at  Reconciliation  (|  10). 

Beginning  of  Victory  for  Orthodoxy  (f  11). 

Events  imder  Justinian  (f  12). 

Theodora's  Efforts  for  Monophsrsitism  (f  13). 

Final  Schism  of  Monophsrsite  Churches  (f  14). 

Various  Aspects  of  Monophysitism  (f  16). 

On  Oct.  25,  451,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  pro- 
claimed a  new  dogmatic  definition,  requiring  all  the 
faithful  to  acknowledge  "  our  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man  .  .  ^  of  one  substance 

with  the  Father  as  touching  his  God- 

I.  The      head,   of  one  substance   with  us  as 

Chalcedo-   touching    his    manhood  ...  in    two 

nian  Decree,  natures    without    confusion,    without 

change,  without  distinction,  without 
separation,"  in  such  a  way  that  '*  the  difference  of 
natures  is  in  no  way  abolished  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  properties  of  each  nature  are  preserved 
and  united  in  one  person  and  one  mode  of  being." 
The  politicians  agreed  to  this  definition  in  the  hope 
of  securing  peace.  The  edict  of  Feb.  7,  452,  issued 
jointly  by  Marcian  and  Valentinian  III.,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  all  who  should  thenceforth  pub- 
licly discuss  the  points  of  controversy.  But  this 
could  be  enforced  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
court 


The  first  signs  of  the  coming  trouble  appeared  in 
Palestine,  where  a  positive  revdution  broke  out 
under  the  leadership  of  fanatical  monks.  Bishop 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  (q.v.),  who  at  E^hesus  had 
been  an  active  partisan  of  Dioscurus  (see  Edtt- 
CHiANisif),  had.  been  induced  at  Chalcedon  by  the 
fear  of  danger  to  his  ecdeeiastical  posi- 
2.  Out-  tion  not  merely  to  break  away  from 
break  In  the  Alexandrians  and  their  proUgi 
Pidestine.  Eutyches,  but  to  8upp<Ht  the  defini- 
tion, in  the  final  formulation  of  which 
he  had  a  hand.  This  change  of  front  cost  him  the 
confidence  of  the  monks,  who  were  specially  nu- 
merous and  influential  in  Palestine.  When  after 
his  return  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  a  monk  named  Theodosius  was  set 
up  as  a  rival  bishop,  and  Juvenal  was  obliged  to 
flee.  A  similar  course  was  followed  in  other  places; 
bishops  of  the  orthodox  party  were  driven  oat, 
sometimes  with  bloodshed,  and  their  places  filkd 
by  their  oppcments.  The  most  noted  intellectually 
of  these  was  Peter  the  Iberian,  who,  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Theodosius  II.,  had  become  a  monk 
and  was  now  made  bishop  of  Majuma.  Tliey  were 
supported  by  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius, Eudocia,  who  was  then  living  in  Jerusalem. 
Cyril  asserts  that  almost  all  Palestine  was  carried 
away  by  the  movement.  Juvenal  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople to  ask  for  aid.  Marcian,  underestima- 
ting the  force  of  the  revolt,  sought  to  suppress  it 
by  simple  edicts,  but  when  they  went  unheeded 
took  stronger  measures.  The  come*  Dorotheus  was 
sent  with  troops,  who,  after  an  attempt  at  com- 
pronuse  had  failed,  sternly  put  down  the  insurree- 
tion.  Among  the  monks  who  took  flight  was  Theo- 
dosius, who  was  afterward  captured,  suffered  a  long 
imprisonment  in  Constantinople,  and  was  set  free 
under  Leo  I.  only  to  die  as  a  result  of  the  treats 
ment  he  had  received.  Peter  the  Iberian  escaped 
to  Alexandria;  but  the  movement  was  not  even 
provisionally  suppressed  before  July,  453. 

Still  more  significant  was  the  course  of  events  in 
E^Orpt,  where  an  irreconcilable  conflict  broke  out. 
A  luge  part  of  the  people,  apparently  the  monks 
and  the  lower  classes,  held  to  Dioscurus  after  his 
deposition;  the  other  party  elected  Proterius,  who 
seems  to  have  been  personally  and  in- 
3.  Bventi  tellectually  allied  to  Dioscurus  untfl 
in  Egypt  the  decision  of  the  ooimcil  caused  him 
to  change  his  attitude.  Supported  by 
the  civil  authorities,  he  enforced  these  decisions  by 
means  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  which  led 
to  riots  and  excesses.  An  imperial  edict  of  July  28, 
452,  condemned  in  the  sternest  language  those  who 
held  to  the  Eutychian  errors  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Proterius.  Two  thousand  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  peace  seemed  likely  to 
follow  upon  their  vigorous  repressive  measures. 
But  the  death  of  Dioscurus  in  his  exile  at  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia  (Sept.,  454)  stirred  up  fresh  exdte- 
ment.  There  was  a  powerful  party  at  court  indis- 
posed to  harsh  measures;  and  this  tendency  gained 
strength  at  the  death  of  Marcian  and  the  succession 
of  Leo  I.  (Feb.,  457).  The  party  of  Dioscurus  in 
Alexandria  took  courage  and  elected  as  patriarch 
Timotheus  JElurus,  who  had  followed  Dioscuri^ 
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into  banishment.  He  was  oonsecrated  in  a  tumultu- 
ous and  irregular  manner.  Military  aid  enabled 
Proterius  to  expel  him;  but  after  bloody  riots  his 
partisans  gained  the  upper  hand,  when  he  returned, 
and  Proterius  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Easter, 

457.  Timotheus  now  took  energetic  measures  to 
confirm  his  power,  and  drove  out  a  number  of  oi^ 
thodoz  bishops,  who  appealed  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor.  Leo  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Proterius  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  were  foimd  responsible;  but  he  did  not  at 
once  move  against  Timotheus,  in  spite  of  urgent 
requests  from  Rome.  He  thought  of  calling  an- 
other council,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  the  notion 
by  Anatolius,  who  suggested  a  circular  letter  ask- 
ing all  the  bishops  of  the  empire  their  opinion  on 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  Such  a  letter  was  sent 
out,  probably  in  Oct.,  457,  and  the  replies,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  were  for  the  most  part  unfavorable 
to  Timotheus,  even  where  a  certain  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  may  be  read 
between  the  lines.    Pope  Leo  answered  on  Aug.  17, 

458,  in  a  long  letter  (EpisL,  clxv.)  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  his  famous  "  Tome." 
Meantime  Anatolius  had  died  (July  3,  458)  and 
been  succeeded  by  the  learned  Gennadius  (q.v.),  a 
determined  adherent  of  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
He  did  not,  however,  accomplish  the  banishment 
of  Timotheus  ^lurus  until  the  beginning  of  460, 
when  another  Timotheus,  known  as  Salophadolus, 
was  chosen  in  his  place. 

Even  in  Antioch,  the  place  where  in  general  Alex- 
andrian theology  was  most  unfavorably  received, 
trouble  was  now  made  by  the  instigation  of  Peter 
the  Fuller,  a  presbyter  of  Chalcedon, 
4.  At  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor's 
Antioch  son-in-law  Zeno.  He  was  zealous  for 
and  Con-  the  proposition  that  '*  God  was  cruci- 
rtantinople.  fied,"  and  for  the  insertion  in  the 
TriMgian  of  the  words  "  Who  was  cru- 
cified for  us,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Son  of  God  in  his  deity  suffered  for  us. 
He  intruded  into  the  see,  driving  out  the  legitimate 
Bishop  Martyrius,  but  was  himself  expelled  by  the 
emperor  on  the  advice  of  Gennadius  not  long  after- 
ward. Meantime  political  intrigue  had  been  busy 
at  the  court,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  I.  (Feb.  3, 
474)  and  his  seven-year-old  grandson  Leo  II.  (Nov., 
474),  Zeno  secured  the  throne  for  himself,  having 
practically  held  the  power  for  some  time.  Only  a 
few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was  overthrown  in 
his  turn  by  Basiliscus,  another  son-in-law  of  Leo 
I.  In  the  train  of  the  usurper,  Timotheus  iElurus 
held  a  prominent  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acacius,  who 
bad  succeeded  Gennadi\2s  in  Sept.  (?),  471,  he  per- 
suaded Basiliscus  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  or 
encyclical  condemning  the  **  Tome  "  of  Leo  and 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  and  threatening  their 
adherents  with  the  severest  penalties.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  eastern  bishops  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  five  hundred  of  them  accepted  this 
pronouncement.  Timotheus  ^lurus  was  now  able 
to  return  to  Alexandria,  from  which  see  his  name- 
sake had  already  been  removed.  On  the  way  he 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  his  own  party  for  Ephesus 


and  presided  at  a  synod  which  sent  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  the  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain 
constant  in  the  good  work  and  to  remove  Acacius, 
as  unworthy,  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

But  the  day  of  Timotheus  was  nearly  over,  al- 
though Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  occupied  by 
Monophysite  bishops.  Acacius  was  absolutely  firm, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  arouse  the  capital  against 
the  usurper.  The  populace  responded 
5.  Attempts  to  his  efforts;  a  great  ecclesiastical 
at  Peace,  demonstration  was  arranged,  and  Dan- 
iel the  Stylite  came  down  from  his 
pillar  to  bear  witness  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Ba- 
siliscus was  forced  to  abandon  the  city,  and  Zeno, 
gathering  strength  as  he  came,  approached.  A  last 
means  of  averting  the  counter-revolution  was  tried 
in  the  recall  of  the  encyclical;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  and  Zeno,  resuming  the  throne,  annulled  the 
acts  of  his  opponent  (Dec.  17,  476).  The  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor  made  haste  to  declare  with  the  utmost 
penitence  that  their  assent  to  the  encyclical  had 
been  extorted  from  them  by  force.  Pope  Simpliciua 
had  already  written  to  Basiliscus,  and  now  wrote 
again  to  Zeno,  to  demand  the  deposition  of  Timo- 
theus iGlurus;  butTimothydied  July3I,477.  The 
Monophysite  party  elected  Petrus  Mongus,  then 
archdeacon,  to  succeed  him,  but  the  government 
restored  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  by  military  force. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  was  urgent  with 
the  emperor  that  only  an  orthodox  bishop  should 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him.  When  he  died  (prob- 
ably in  Jime,  482)  his  CBconomua  John  Talaja  con- 
trived to  secure  the  succession;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Zeno  saw  fit  to  restore  Petrus  Mongus,  on 
condition  of  his  assenting  to  the  document  (after- 
ward so  famous  imder  the  name  of  Henottcon)  put 
forth  by  Acacius  with  the  view  of  securing  peace. 

Acacius  was  an  accomplished  politician,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  his  ability  to  maintain  himself 
for  eighteen  years  (471-489)  amid  all 
6.  The  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  the  times. 
Henoticon.  Unfortunately  the  sources  are  unsat- 
isfying on  the  preliminaries  to  the  issue 
of  the  Henoticon;  but  there  must  have  been  nego- 
tiations in  which  Acacius  endeavored  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  Petrus  Mongus,  evidently  his  candidate 
for  Alexandria  and  like  himself  a  politician.  The 
formula  of  union,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  clergy, 
monks,  and  people  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  is  a  masterpiece  of  tactical  skill. 
It  is  avowedly  based  on  the  faith  of  Nicsea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  condemns  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  adopting  the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril 
against  the  latter,  and  while  not  expressly  repudia- 
ting the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  rejects  the  state- 
ments of  "  anyone  who  now  or  at  any  time,  in 
Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  has  thought  or  thinks  other- 
wise." On  the  positive  side,  it  asserts  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  of  God  with  both  the  Father 
and  man,  going  on  to  insist  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  person  who  wrought  wonders  and  endured 
suffering — ^thus  virtually  accepting  the  **  God  cru- 
cified "  of  the  Monophysites.  It  repudiated  all  sep- 
aration as  confusion  (of  the  natures,  although  the 
term  is  carefully  avoided),  as  well  as  anything  like. 
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Dooetism.  The  first  result  was  the  settlement  of 
the  Alexandrian  difficulties,  as  far  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  heated  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
Petrus's  position  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  he 
got  through  only  by  some  very  adroit  juggling  with 
terms.  Even  then  an  irreconcilable  party  re- 
mained, led  by  a  certain  Nephelius,  who  did  all 
possible  to  keep  up  the  disturbance;  but  the  ma- 
jority were  content,  and,  what  was  of  greatest  im- 
portance, Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were  once 
more  on  good  terms.  In  Antioch  also  the  situation 
seemed  to  improve.  Peter  the  Fuller  had  been  de- 
posed after  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus;  and  when 
the  next  incumbent  but  one,  Stephen,  had  been 
assassinated,  Acacius  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  of  his  own  motion  a  certain 
Galandion  as  patriarch  (probably  at  the  end  of  481). 
Calandion  soon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Chalcedonian  opponents  of  the  Henoticon  and  with 
Rome.  He  was  in  consequence  deposed  in  486,  and 
Petrus  returned  for  the  third  time,  it  is  said  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  accepting  the  Henoticon^  as  did 
also  llartyrius  of  Jerusalem — so  that  the  leading 
rulers  of  the  Eastern  Church  seemed  now  to  be  at 
one. 

But  they  were  reckoning  without  Rome.  The 
pope  was  offended  not  only  by  the  disregard  of  his 
wishes  in  Alexandria  but  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
Acacius  in  the  appointment  of  Calandion.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  was  appeased  by  the 
7.  The  assurance  that  it  had  been  done  merely 
Breach  out  of  necessity,  by  the  subsequent 
with  Rome,  calling  of  a  synod,  and  by  the  formal 
notification  of  the  choice  on  the  part 
of  Calandion  and  his  suffragans.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Simplicius  had  heard  of  the  Henoticon; 
his  last  extant  letter  complains  merely  of  Acacius' 
silence  in  regard  to  what  was  happening  in  Alex- 
andria. He  died  Mar.  10,  483,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  more  determined  and  successful  Felix  III., 
who  at  once  sent  two  long  epistles  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  warned  Zeno  not  to  lay  rash  hands  on 
the  faith  of  Peter  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of 
Basilificus;  he  admonished  Acacius  in  the  tone  of 
a  superior  not  to  remain  recalcitrant  but  to  atone 
for  past  misdeeds  by  redoubled  zeal.  The  letters, 
however,  had  scarcely  been  despatched  when  he 
learned  through  John  Talaja,  who  on  his  expulsion 
had  finally  come  to  seek  support  in  Rome,  more  of 
the  Eastern  situation.  In  great  displeasure  he  sent 
off  fresh  letters  citing  Acacius  to  appear  in  Rome 
and  informing  the  emperor  of  this  proceeding.  But 
Acacius  got  hold  of  the  papal  envoys  and  either 
overawed  or  cajoled  them.  Felix  made  haste  to 
call  a  synod  in  which  he  deposed  his  untrustworthy 
legates,  excommunicated  Acacius,  and  notified  the 
people  of  Constantinople  on  July  28,  484,  as  well  as 
the  emperor  on  Aug.  1.  Acacius  took  no  notice  of 
the  sentence  except  to  retaliate  by  striking  out  the 
name  of  Felix  from  the  diptycbs,  and  the  breach 
was  complete  between  Rome  and  so  much  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  remained  in  communion  with 
him.  It  is  usual  to  represent  this  breach  and  the 
thirty-five-year  schism  which  followed  as  the  result 
of  the  Henoticon^  and  this  document  as  a  thor- 
oughly harmful  measure.    Su()erficially,  of  course, 


this  view  is  correct;  if  the  decrees  of  Chaloedcm 
had  been  adhered  to  and  submission  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  directions  of  Rome,  there  would  hane 
been  no  schism.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
such  an  unconditional  siurender  to  the  will  of 
Rome  would  have  been  either  possible  or  desirable. 
It  is  evident  from  Felix's  letters  that  he  held  a 
startling  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
which  was  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  ^lu- 
tion  of  the  Elastem  precedence  question  set  forth 
in  canon  xxviii.  of  Chalcedon  and  Zeno's  edict  of 
476,  in  which  he  had  strongly  confirmed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
development  of  this  prelate's  power  had  been  ac- 
cepted with  complacency  in  the  Elast,  and  a  pa- 
triarch who  attached  so  much  importance  to  it  as 
did  Acacius  was  likely  to  regard  it  as  more  vital 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding 
with  Rome.  He  was  in  a  position  to  carry  his  point 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Constantinople  was 
absorbed  in  securing  ita  position  in  the  East;  it 
was  only  when,  a  generation  later,  the  imperii] 
ambition  attempted  to  embrace  the  whole  knawii 
world  that  the  question  of  reimion  with  Rome  be- 
came pressing — ^for  whoever  wished  to  rule  in  the 
West  was  obliged  to  take  the  pope  into  account. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  main  thing  was  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  and  dpgmatic  unity  between 
the  great  sees  of  the  Etist.  This  could  be  doDe 
neither  by  a  formula  which  should  center  around 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  nor  by  an  absolute  re- 
jection of  the  definition  and  the  coimcil.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  Henoticon  was  thus  the  onlj 
practicable  one,  although  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties; it  was  no  use  trying  to  reconcile  the  fanatical 
extreme  Monophysites,  and  on  the  other  wing  the 
orthodox  opposition  in  Constantinople  was  kept  is 
line  by  the  monasteries,  accessible  to  Roman  in- 
fluence and  supplying  the  pope  constantly  with  in- 
formation on  current  events;  while  the  sucoessors 
of  Acacius  were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  threw 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  imperial  union 
policy. 

Acacius  died  probably  at  the  end  of  489.     His 

successor  Fravitas  (probably  a  Goth)  notified  Petrus 

Mongus  of  his  election  in  a  letter  which  definitely 

adheres  to  the  statua  quo,  and  wrote  to 

8.  Eastern  Felix  in  the  usual  way,  although,  it 

Support     appears  from  Felix's  answer,  without 

of  the      making  any  distinct  pledges  as  to  his 

Henoticon.  future  conduct.  His  incumbency  of 
the  patriarchal  see,  however,  l^^ted 
but  four  months.  His  successor  was  Euphemius. 
who  took  his  stand  outspokenly  among  those  who 
wished  to  place  as  orthodox  a  construction  as  po^ 
sible  upon  the  Henoticon,  if  not  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether. This  brought  him  into  oonffict  with  Petnis 
Mongus,  whom  he  was  apparently  preparing  to 
depose  in  a  synod  when  Petrus  died,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Athanasius  II.  Euphemius  announced 
his  elevation  to  the  pope,  who  refused  recognition 
on  the  groimd  that  he  had  not  struck  the  names 
of  Acacius  and  Fravitas  out  of  the  diptychs.  About 
a  year  later  (Apr.  9,  491)  the  Emperor  Zeno  died, 
and  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  former  sHen- 
tiariua  Anastasius,  who  set  out  to  follow  in  Zeno'i 
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path  and  Tnaintain  the  Henotiean  and  the  same 
vinyielding  attitude  toward   Rome.     Personally  a 
convinced    Monophysite,    he    was   led,    especially 
t^oward  the  end  of  bis  reign,  into  unreasoning  sub- 
jection to  the  extreme  wing  of  the  party.    But  at 
first  Euphemius  opposed  his  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  him  to  sign 
an  undertaking  to  introduce  no  innovations  and  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon.    During  the 
Isaurian  war,  the  patriarch  entered  into  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy,  and  thus 
gave  the  emperor  an  excuse  to  depose  him  and 
banish  him  to  Euchaita  in  Pontus  (probably  in  the 
summer  of  496).     The  new  patriarch  was  Mace- 
donius,  a  grandson  of  Gennadius.     He  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Henoticon,  but  his  heart  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  took  only  a  little  pressure 
from  the  orthodox  monks  to  range  him  definitely 
with  them. 

The  struggle  entered  a  new  stage  when,  about  the 
same  time,  the  Syrian  Monophysites  attempted  to 
go  beyond  the  Henoticon  as  an  inadeqxiate  conces- 
sion.   Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  from 
9.  Radical  498  (or  499),  had  been  approved  by 
Mono-     the  emperor  and  had  signed  the  Hen- 
physitism.  oticon^  while  apparently  at  heart  favor- 
ing the  orthodox  creed.     The  Mon- 
oph3rsites  of  his  province  rose  in  revolt  against  him 
under  the  leadership  of  Philoxenus  (q.v.),  made 
bishop  of  Hierap)olis  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  condemn  (in  a  synod  at 
Antioch  508-509)  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  others 
of  the  same  group,  and  to  express  his  own  belief  in 
four    distinctly    Monophysite    propositions.      Not 
contented  even  with  this,  in  a  synod  held  at  Sidon, 
511-512,  Philoxenus  demanded  the  explicit  repu- 
diation of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.    Flavian,  how- 
ever, strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  less  flex- 
ible Elias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  do 
this  in  the  synod,  but  later   yielded   to  imperial 
and  popular  pressure  and  anathematized  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Chalcedon.     His  submission   profited   him 
little,  for  in  512  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
to  Petra  in  Arabia.    The  change  in  the  policy  of 
Anastasius  is  assigned  by  Theodorus  Lector  (ii.  20) 
to  the    period  following  the  end  of   the  Persian 
war   in  506,  by  which  time  he  had  come  under 
the  personal  influence  not  only  of  Philoxenus  but 
of    John   III.    (Niceta),  patriarch   of    Alexandria 
505-515,  and  still  more  of  the  clever  Severus,  who 
from  510,  with  many  other  monks  of    Palestine, 
was    present    in    the    capital.     The    position    of 
Macedonius  became  increasingly  difficult;    his  op- 
ponents were    continually  finding   new  causes  of 
complaint  against  him,  and  the  end  was  that  he 
was  banished  (Aug.  7,  511)  to  Euchaita,  like  his 
predecessor.    His   place   was  taken  by  Timotheus 
Litrobulbes  or  Celon,  who  interpreted  the   Heno- 
ticon  in  a  Monophysite  sense;  but  the  unrest  was 
not  appeased,  and  finally  a  fierce  revolt  broke  out 
over  the  Monophysite  interpolation  into  the  Trisa- 
gion,  when  Anastasius  grew  timid.    Yet  the  Mono- 
physite party  in  the  East  was  on  the  eve  of  its 
triumph.    Flavian  was  succeeded   by  Severus  on 
Nov.  6,  512.    He  called  a  synod  at  Tyre  in  513 
(or  515,  according  to  Diekamp),  at  which  Chalcedon 


was  repudiated  and  the  Henoticon,  with  the  Mon- 
ophysite exposition  of  Philoxenus  and  himself,  af- 
firmed. Soon  afterward  (in  514  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chronology;  in  Aug.,  516,  accord- 
ing to  Diekamp),  Elias  of  Jerusalem  was  banished 
to  Alia  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  died  in  518;  and 
his  successor,  John,  was  kept  in  check  by  the  work 
of  Sabas,  the  pillar  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy.  In 
Egypt,  under  the  illegally  chosen  Patriarch  Dios- 
curus  II.,  Monophysitism  kept  the  upper  hand; 
and  at  the  death  of  Anastasius  (July  9,  518)  the 
moderate  party  of  the  strict  adherents  of  the 
Henoticon  had  practically  disappeared. 

No  real  change  took  place  in  the  relations  with 

the  Roman  see  under  Anastasius.    Pope  Gelasius  I. 

(492-496)  had  been  known  before  his 

10.  Attempts  elevation  as  a  determined  opponent  of 

at  Recon-   Monophysitism  and  of  the  policy  of 

ciliation.  Acacius,  and  as  pope  he  maintained 
the  same  attitude.  His  successor  An- 
astasius II.  (496-498)  was  a  man  of  a  different 
temper.  He  notified  the  emperor  of  his  election, 
which  Gelasius  had  neglected  to  do,  and  he  must 
in  other  ways  have  shown  a  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion, or  the  patricius  Festus  could  not  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  hinting  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  winning  his  assent  to  the  Henoticon,  His 
pontificate  was  too  short  for  the  development  of 
these  hopes;  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Festus 
to  seciure  the  election  of  his  candidate,  the  ortho- 
dox majority  chose  Symmachus  (498-514),  who 
wrote  to  the  emperor  in  energetically  uncompromi- 
sing terms.  That  it  was  too  late  for  any  thought  of 
subjecting  the  papacy  to  the  ideals  of  eastern  im- 
perialism is  shown  very  plainly  by  the  first  pro- 
ceedings in  the  pontificate  of  Hormisdas  (514-523). 
At  this  time  the  position  of  Anastasius  was  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  revolt  of  Vitalian,  who 
put  forward  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith 
as  a  pretext  for  his  movement.  In  the  negotiations 
between  them,  the  emperor  expressed  his  readiness 
to  seek  the  mediation  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to 
the  termination  of  religious  controversy.  In  two 
letters  (Dec.  28,  514,  and  Jan.  12,  515)  he  formally 
invited  Hormisdas  to  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Heraclea. 
Hormisdas  returned  a  courteous  answer,  expressing 
his  benevolent  interest  in  the  proposal,  but  in- 
structed his  envoys  to  do  nothing  which  might 
seem  to  involve  a  resumption  of  communion.  He 
required  a  full  recognition  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon and  a  repudiation  of  Acacius;  on  these  con- 
ditions he  was  willing  to  attend  in  person.  Anas- 
tasius was  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  submission,  and  sent  the  legates 
back  with  a  letter  denying  that  he  had  ever  repu- 
diated the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  but  saying  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  Acacius, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  provoke  serious  trouble 
among  his  subjects.  In  two  other  letters  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  reconciliation,  but  Hormisdas 
remained  firm,  and  the  emperor  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiations in  a  letter  of  July  11,  517. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  a  year  later,  the 
throne  was  seized  by  Justin,  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  rough,  uneducated  man,  full  of  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy, and  from  the  beginning  a  mere  tool  in  the 
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handa  of  his  cleirer  and  ambitious  nephew  Justinian. 

The  orthodox  throughout  the  East  began  to  rise 

against  their  late  oppressors.     Five 

XI.  Begin-  days  after  Justin's  accession,  a  mob 

nhig  of  Vic^  entered  the  cathedral,  and  the  Patri- 

tory  for     arch  John  II.  (the  Cappadocian,  who 

Orthodozj.  had  succeeded  Timothy  on  Apr. 
17)  was  compelled  to  anathematise 
the  "Manichean/'  the  '*  new  Judas,"  Severus  of 
Antioch  (q.v.),  and  promise  the  people  that  he 
would  solenmly  confirm  the  decrees  of  Chaloedon, 
which  he  did  the  next  day.  Four  days  later  a  synod 
met  and  made  formal  request  to  the  emperor  and 
empress  for  the  restoration  of  orthodoxy.  This 
was  echoed  from  Jerusalem  on  Aug.  6,  and  from 
Tyre  on  Sept.  16.  In  the  province  of  Antioch, 
where  Monophysitism  had  held  imdisputed  sway, 
Severus  was  banished  in  September,  and  fled  to 
Alexandria,  where  Timothy  IV.,  patriaroh  since  the 
previous  October,  received  him  and  still  supported 
him.  Justin,  who  had  already  notified  the  pope  of 
his  accession,  wrote  again  on  Sept.  7  to  express  his 
willingness  and  that  of  the  Synod  of  Ckinstantinople 
to  resume  negotiations.  Hormisdas  first  sent  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  and  then  despatched 
legates  with  detailed  instructions,  directing  them 
to  avoid  holding  intercourse  with  the  patriarch 
until  he  should  have  signed  a  formula  condenming 
the  Monophysite  leaders  with  Acacius  and  his  "fol- 
lowers," apparently  meaning  Euphemius  and 
Macedoniu8--although  they  were  allowed  in  case 
of  necessity  to  let  the  last  condition  drop.  On 
Mar.  28,  519,  the  patriarch  signed  the  formula,  and 
in  presence  of  the  legates  struck  out  the  names  of 
Anastasius  and  Zeno  from  the  diptychs.  Promises 
of  submission  were  freely  made;  but  the  execution 
was  somewhat  disappointing.  At  Thessalonica  the 
metropolitan  Dorotheus  opposed  the  union,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  who  murdered  the  host  of  a 
Roman  legate;  another  legate  was  dangerously 
wounded.  Hormisdas  demanded  that  Dorotheus 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment;  but  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  There  was  also  some  delay  in  filling 
the  see  of  Antioch  with  an  orthodox  candidate,  al- 
though finally  the  choice  fell  on  Paul,  a  presbyter 
of  Constantinople,  who  proceeded  with  such  sever- 
ity against  the  Monophysites  that  he  was  forced  to 
resign  in  two  years.  His  successor  Euphrasius  had 
been  on  the  Monophysite  side  but  returned  to  the 
faith  and  apparently  continued  to  persecute  his 
former  associates,  while  the  next  patriarch,  Ephraem 
(526-545),  came  out  also  in  support  of  the  official 
orthodoxy.  The  same  policy  ruled  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  Epiphanius  was  patriarch  from  520 
to  535;  and  the  capital  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
sight  when  the  successor  of  Hormisdas,  John  I. 
(523-^26),  assisted  in  person  at  the  Easter  mass  of 
525,  side  by  side  with  the  local  patriarch  but  on  a 
more  elevated  throne. 

Justinian  (q.v.)  was  proclaimed  co-emperor  on 
Apr.  1,  527,  and  when  his  uncle  died,  exactly  four 
months  later,  began  his  absolute  rule.  For  his  at- 
titude toward  the  West  and  Rome  see  Three 
Chapter  Controversy;  Theopaschites;  Vigilius. 
He  was  probably  more  anxious  to  restore  imity  to 
the  Church  than  to  give  the  victory  to  any  particu- 


lar phase  of  doctrine,  while  his  wife  Theodora,  a 

woman  of  great  force  of  character  and   infliiwie^, 

was  believed  to  favor  the  Mooophy- 

12.  Bventi  sites.   He  caused  conferences  to  be  hM 
Under      between    (Catholic   and    MonopfajBte 

Justiiikn.  bishc^,  but  without  result.  OnBfar.  15, 
533,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Chalee- 
don  to  be,  with  the  three  earlier  councils,  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  Negotiations  still  prooeodod  with 
the  Monophysites;  a  long  correspondence  was  fadd 
with  Severus,  the  real  head  of  the  party,  who,  bow- 
ever,  declined  to  come  to  Constantinople  until  535. 
Anthimus,  who  became  patriarch  about  the  same 
time,  was  a  favorite  of  Theodora,  and,  though  of  a 
devout  and  ascetic  life,  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
with  Severus,  who  announced  the  fact  with  joy  to 
his  friends  in  Alexandria.  Their  joy  was  short- 
lived; Ephraem  of  Antioch,  who  krow  Anthimus  of 
old,  made  haste  to  lay  the  matter  before  Pope 
Agapetus,  and  he,  coming  to  Constantinople  to 
plesd  for  the  Gothic  King  Theodahad,  then  faaid 
pressed  by  Belisarius,  had  sufficient  infinenoe  to 
bring  about  the  diqgiaoe  of  Anthimus.  Mfffiraw 
was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  (Mar.  13,  536), 
and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  himself,  who  died 
in  Constantinople  a  month  later.  In  liay  and  June 
Mennas  held  an  important  synod  at  wMch  Anthi- 
mus, Severus,  and  their  principal  partisans  were 
excommunicated.  Another,  held  at  Jerusalem  in 
September,  approved  the  deposition  of  Anthimus, 
without  apparently  touching  the  case  of  the  others; 
and  Ephraem  of  Antioch  subjected  the  Monophy- 
sites of  his  jurisdiction  to  a  severe  persecution.  In 
Alexandria,  during  the  episcopate  of  Timothy  IV., 
the  Monophysites  had  split  up  into  the  conflicting 
parties  of  Severians  and  Julianists,  each  of  whom 
set  up  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  see  on  Timothy's 
death  (Feb.  8,  535).  Ultimately  both  were  put 
down,  aikd  Paul,  an  abbot  from  Tabenns,  was  conse- 
crated by  Mennas  in  Constantinople  and  entrusted 
with  far-reaching  powers  by  Justinian.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  use  of  them,  and 
it  is  possible  that  his  dogmatic  position  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  he  feU  into  dis- 
favor with  the  court,  and  Justinian,  through  the 
papal  legate  Pelagius  (later  pope  himself)  brought 
about  1:^  deposition  by  the  other  eastern  patri- 
archs at  a  synod  held  at  Gasa  not  later  than  Easter, 
542. 

But  Theodora  had  been  busy  in  the  direction  of 

Rome  also.     She  had  gained  influence  over  the 

deacon  VigUius,  who  had  come  to  Constantinc^le 

with  Agapetus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 

13.  Theo-  promised  her  that  if  he  were  elected 
dont's  pope  he  would  set  aside  the  Constan- 
Bfforts      tinopolitan  Synod  and  hold  commu- 

for  Mono-  nion  with  Anthimus  and  Severus.  In 
^yiitism.  his  absence  Silverius  had  been  chosen 
pope  in  Rome;  but  at  Theodora's  bid- 
ding Belisarius,  then  all-powerful  in  ItsJy,  im- 
prisoned and  banished  him  on  a  chatge  of  treason- 
able intercourse  with  the  Goths,  and  procured  the 
election  of  Vigilius  (Mar.  29,  537).  Vigilius  now 
sent  to  Theodosius,  Anthimus,  and  Severus  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  rejected  the  two  natures  and 
condemned    the  Antiochian   theology,   requesting 
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them,  hovever,  to  keep  it  secret  that  lie  might  the 
more  effectively  work  for  their  cause.  At  t^  same 
time  he  was  officially  declaring  his  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  Chaloedon,  and  in  his  letters  to  Jus- 
tinian and  Mennas  (Sept.  17,  540)  he  formally  ap- 
proved the  anathemas  of  the  synod  of  536  against 
the  three  Monophysite  patriarchs.  The  Monophy- 
sites  maintained  their  existence  as  a  party  in  Con- 
stantinople to  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  and' 
had  a  preponderating  influence  in  Syria  and  "Ejgypt, 
At  Theodora's  bidding  Jacobus  Baradsus  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
the  Severian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  with  the  Julianists,  and  set  out  to 
begin  his  career  as  organizer  of  eastern  Monophysi- 
tism  (see  Jacobites).  Justinian  himself  became  in- 
creasingly interested  in  theological  discussions,  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  gave  fresh  offense  to  the 
orthodox  by  his  support  of  the  Aphthartodocet» 
(see  Julian  of  Halicarnabsub).  Eutychius  (q.v.), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  552,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  refusing  to  agree  to  this  (Jan.  22, 
565),  and  Anastasius  Sinaita,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  the  emperor's  death 
(Noy.  13,  565). 

Justinian's  nephew  Justin  U.,  who  succeeded 
him  (565-578),  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch Johannes  III.  Scholasticus  (q.v.),  and  from 
571  there  were  severe  persecutions  of  the  Mono- 
physites  in  the  capital.    There  were, 
X4.  Final    however,  long-continued  negotiations 
Schism  of  with  the  party  leaders,  of  whom  the 
Mono-      principal    ones    were    now    John    of 
physite     Ephesus  (q.v.)  and  Paul  **  the  Black," 
Charches.  nominal  bishop  of  Antioch.    A  diplo- 
matic appeal  was  made  to  the  union 
formula  of  433  (see  Nestoriub)  and  the  authority 
of  Cyril  in  its  favor.   The  Monophysite  bishops  were 
distrustful  and  hesitated  a  long  time;    they  were 
just  on  the  point  of  avowing  their  readiness  to  re- 
enter the  communion  of  the  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch startled  them  by  sajring  that  the  matter 
must  first  be  referred  to  Rome.    Feeling  that  they 
had  been  deceived  and  regretting  their  concessions, 
they  drew  back,  and  after  being  simamoned  before 
the  emperor  were  banished.    Few  of  the  Elgyptians 
accepted  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  had  been 
appointed  under  the  influence   of  Justinian;    the 
great  majority  chose  a  patriarch  of   their  own, 
and  formed  a  schismatic  church  which  was  never 
reconciled,   and    the    Ethiopian    church    cast    in 
its  lot  with  the  Alexandrian.     In  Armenia  also 
the  Monophysite  party,  favored   by  the  Persian 
rulers  of  the  country,  gained  the  upper  hand  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fifth    century.       Early  in 
the  sixth  the  Synod  of  Theoria  declared  in  favor 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  about  600  the  Arme- 
nian church  ceased  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Iberian,  which  held  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon. 
In  Syria   and    Mesopotamia    the   Monophysites, 
persecuted  and    forsiJcen,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  altogether,  when  they  were 
revived  by  the  extraordinary  ac^l  and  energy  of 
Jacobus  Baradffiusy  after  whom  they  were  called 
Jacobites  (q.v.). 
As  was  the  case  with  other  opposition  parties 


in  the  Church,  the  Monophysites  were  united  only 
in  their  repudiation  of  the  orthodox  formula;  among 

themselves  they  differed  widely  and 
Z5.  Various  fiercely.   The  party  whose  most  prom- 
Aspects     inent  representative  was  Severus  always 
of  Mono-   protested  energetioally  against  the  im- 
physitism.  putation  of  Eutychianism  and  Apol- 

linarianism;  in  fact,  they  accused  the 
adherents  of  Chalcedon  of  being  Nestorians,  and 
called  themselves  the  orthodox;  they  emphasized 
the  view  that  their  faith  was  that  of  the  fathers  of 
Nicflsa,  which  was  confirmed  at  Constantinople  and 
Ephesus,  and  made  the  rejection  of  the  definition 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  Leo  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, while  they  could  accept  the  Henaticon  of 
Zeno  only  by  putting  their  own  interpretation  on 
the  passage  relating  to  Chalcedon.  Severus  and 
other  like-minded  theologians  were  far  from  wish- 
ing to  reduce  the  human  element  in  the  Logos  to 
mere  appearance,  nor  did  they  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  mixture  or  transubstantiation.  According  to 
them,  the  Christ  came  into  being  by  the  junction 
of  two  natures,  whose  attributes  were  in  the  ab- 
stract distinguishable;  but  they  refused  to  speak 
of  two  natures  after  the  incarnation,  because  the 
conception  of  two  independent  factors  seemed  nec- 
essarily to  involve  that  of  two  subjects  or  individ- 
ual beings.  Following  the  phraseology  of  Cyril 
and  of  the  Areopagite,  Severus  spoke  of  a  divine 
nature  and  person  of  the  Logos  complete  in  itself, 
which  by  the  assumption  of  flesh,  together  with  a 
reasonable  soul,  became  flesh  and  man;  the  united . 
elements  form  one  nature  and  divine-human  hypo- 
stasis to  which  all  the  activities  of  the  Savior  are 
to  be  referred.  The  radical  Monophysites,  on  the 
other  hand,  adhering  to  an  expression  of  Eutyches, 
refused  to  speak  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  consub- 
stantial  with  us;  nothing  merely  human  was  to 
cling  about  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
This  fanatical  party  of  extremists  was  always  power- 
ful in  Alexandria,  and  was  constantly  receiving  ac- 
cessions from  the  lower  clergy  and  the  monks.  It 
was  out  of  such  elements  that  the  faction  of  Ju- 
lianists  or  Gaianites  grew  up  there  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  Theodosians  (see  above).  Julian's 
doctrine  of  aphthania  (see  Julian  op  Halicar- 
nabsub), that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  divine  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  humanity  or  to  corruption,  from 
which  his  party  gained  the  name  of  Aphtharto- 
docetflD  or  Phantasiasts,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  assertion  of  consubstantiality  by  the  or- 
thodox and  the  Severians  alike,  although  Severus 
was  forced  by  the  need  of  support  against  the  up- 
holders of  Chalcedon  to  make  common  cause  with 
him.  A  section  of  the  Julianists  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  incarnation,  was  actiially  uncreated, 
whence  they  got  the  name  of  Actistets.  There  was 
division,  too,  among  the  Severians.  Against  the 
Patriarch  Timothy  IV.  of  Alexandria  arose  a 
deacon  Themistius  with  the  assertion  (supported 
by  passages  like  Mark  xiii.  22;  John  xL  34)  that 
as  the  boiy  of  Christ  was  subject  to  natural  con- 
ditions, so  also  he  could  not  be  conceived  as  omni- 
scient.   The  doctrine  of  the  Themistians,  or  Ag- 
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noetiB,  must  have  caused  no  little  excitement,  for 
even  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  ortho- 
dox monks  in  Palestine  are  found  communicating 
on  the  subject  with  the  papal  legate  in  Constanti- 
nople, who  not  only  reported  the  matter  to  Gregory 
I.,  but  requested  a  formal  pronoimcement  from 
Eulogius,  the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  going  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mono- 
physitism  in  the  strict  sense  when  Stephen  Niobes, 
an  Alexandrian  sophist,  was  driven  by  his  feeling 
of  the  contradiction  between  the  asserted  tmity  of 
nature  and  the  attempted  maintenance  of  natural 
differences  between  tl^  divine  and  human  to  say 
that  after  the  incarnation  there  was  in  Christ  no 
distinction  of  natures  whatever.  Against  him  and 
his  followers,  called  Niobites,  the  Patriarch  Dami- 
anus  and  Peter  of  Antioch  (Peter  of  Callinicus) 
came  forward  decidedly.  Besides  all  these  differ- 
ences, the  Monophysite  party  was  disturbed  also 
by  the  Tritheistic  Controversy  (q.v.). 

For  oonvmienoe  in  followinic  the  ooune  of  the  develop- 
menti,  the  foUowioc  dates  of  the  patriarcha  of  Conatanti- 
nople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  are  given. 
Conataatinople:  Anatolius,  Aug.  (7),  449-July  3.  468;  Gen- 
nadiuB  to  Sept.  (7).  471;  Acacius  to  the  end  (T)  of  489; 
Fravitaa  till  spring,  490;  Euphemiua  probably  till  the  sum- 
mer of  496;  Maoedonius  II.  till  Aug.  7,  511;  Timothy  I. 
tUl  Apr.  6  (T).  518;  John  II.  of  Cappadoda.  Apr.  17-Feb.. 
620;  Epiphanius  Feb.  26,  620-June  5,  536;  Anthimus  to 
Mar.,  536;  Hennas  Mar.  13,  636-August,  562;  Eutychius 
till  Jan.  22,  666;  John  III.  Scholasticus  till  probably  Aug. 
31,  677;  Eutychius  till  Apr.  12,  682;  John  the  Faster  till 
Sept.  2.  596. 

Alexandria:  Proterius  Nov..  451-  (probably)  Mar.  28. 
467;  Timotheus  ^unis  till  the  beginning  of  460;  Timo- 
theus  Salophaldolus,  June.  460-Nov.,  476;  Timotheus 
^urus  till  July  31.  477;  Petrus  Mongus  tUl  Sept.  4.  477; 
Timotheus  Salophaciolus  till  probably  June,  482;  John  I. 
Tabennesiotee  till  the  end  of  482;  Petrus  Mongus  till  May, 
490;  AthanaaiuB  11.  May,  490-Sept.  17.  496;  John  II.  Hem. 
ula,  496-Apr.  29,  606;  John  III.  Nikiotes  tUl  May  22.  615 
(616);  Dioscurus  II.  till  Oct.  14,  517  (618);  Timothy  IV. 
till  Feb.  8,  536  (636);  Theodosius  I.  Feb.,  10-11.  536  (636); 
Gaiaa.  Feb.  10-May  23,  635  (636);  Theodosius  I.  July. 
536-  (probably)  537  or  538  (Jan..  540);  Paul.  639?  (541)- 
Easter,  542  (543  at  the  Uteet);  ZoUus  tUl  561  (560);  Apol- 
linarius,  561  (650)-669;  Peter  IV.,  576->Jan.  19.  678;  Da- 
mianns,  July,  678-June  12,  606. 

Antioch:  Maximus  449-Mar..  455(7);  BasU  466(r)-458; 
Aeacius  458-459(7);  Martyrius  460(T)-470(r);  Peter  the 
Fuller  468  (7  470)--471:  Jutian  471-475-476;  Peter  the 
FuUer  476-6-47(^-7  (477-8);  John  477  (478);  Stephen  478- 
481  (7);  Calandion  481-2-486;  Peter  the  Fuller  486-488  (7); 
Padladius  488  (r)-498;  Flavian  498  (499)-612;  Sevenis  Nov. 
6.  512-Sept.  29  (7),  618;  Paul  II.  end  of  May,  619-May  1, 
521;  Euphrasius  621-May  29.  526;  Ephraem  526-545;  Dom- 
nus  III.  646-569. 

Jerusalem,  according  to  Diekamp:  Juvenal  422-468; 
Anastasius  beginning  of  July.  468-beginning  of  Jan.,  478; 
Martyrius  478-Apr.  13,  486;  Sallust  Apr.  ,48&-July  23.  494; 
Elias  494-Aug..  516;  John  I.  Sept..  616-Apr.  20.  624;  Peter 
524-beginning  of  Oct..  532;  Macarius  Oct.-Dec,  562;  Eus- 
tochius  Dec.,  552-663  (664);   Macarius  663  (664)-c.  675. 

(G.  KrCger.) 
Bibuookapht:  The  principal  sources  are:  (l)The  acts  of 
the  synods  named  in  the  text,  to  be  consulted  in  the 
works  of  Mansi  and  Hefele  (the  latter  is  available  here  in 
Eng.  and  Fr.  transls.).  (2)  The  letters  and  deliverances 
of  the  popes,  such  as  are  collected  in  A.  Theil,  EpUtola 
RomanoTvtm  vontifleum  vUa,  vol.  i.,  Brunsberg,  1868; 
Jaff^,  Rtgetta,  vol.  i.  (3)  Histories:  Evagrius,  Hiat. 
0eeL,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1898;  John  of  Antioch,  in 
0.  MuUer's  FroffmerUa^  Paris,  1870;  John  of  Nijion.  in 
H.  Zotenberg's  article  in  JA,  7  ser..  xii  (1878).  246-347: 
John  Malalas,  Chronoomphia^  xiv.-xviii.;  Nicephorus  Cal- 
listus.  HiaL  eccL;  Procopius.  HUt,  arcana,  in  C8HB,  1833; 
Theodon  Lector,  in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  1.  pp.  166-228;  Libera- 
tus.  in  MPL,  Ixviii.  963-1096;    Marcellinus  Ckimes  in  T. 


Mommsen,  MOH,  Chron.  mtn.,  ii  (1894).  The  Syrian 
ChrorncU  of  Zaehariah  of  AfUyUno,  London,  1899; 
the  "  Commentary  "  of  John  of  Ephesus,  in  Latin.  Am- 
sterdam, 1889;  The  Chronicle  of  Joehua  StylUe,  text  and 
Eng.  transl.,  ed.  W.  Wright.  Cambridge,  1882;  John  of 
Majuma  (of.  F.  Nau,  in  Revue  de  Corient  chrHien,  iii.  232- 
259.  337-392);  Timothy  the  Ppssbsrter.  in  MPG,  baxvi. 
1,  pp.  11-74;  Select  Lettere  ofSeverua,  Patriarch  ofAnOoefi, 
608^18,  4  parts,  London,  1902-04;  Corpue  aeriptorum 
Christiarufrum  orientalium,  note  especially  vol.  xxv.. 
VitCB  virorum  apud  Monophyntae  celeberrimorum,  part  1. 
text,  ed.  E.  W.  Brooks,  and  vol.  xxxvii..  Doeumenia  cd 
orioinee  Monophyeitarum  tOustroruioa,  ed.  J.  B.  (^habot. 
Paris  and  Leipsic,  1907-08;  Timotheus  ^urus.  Wider- 
legung  der  auf  der  Synode  mu  Chalcedon  fealgeaelzten  Lehrt, 
Armenian  text  with  preface,  ed.  K.  Ter-Mekrttschian 
and  E.  Ter-Minassiants,  Leipsic,  1908. 

The  subject  is  treated  4n  the  works  on  the  history  of 
doctrine,  see  Doctrine.  Histobt  or;  in  the  literature 
under  Albxandria.  School  of;  Antioch.  School  op: 
and  in  the  works  on  the  church  history  of  the  period. 
Consult  further:  G.  Krttger,  Monophyeiiieeht  StnUio- 
keUen,  Leipsic,  1884;  S.  A.  Assemani.  Bibliotheoa  orient 
teUie,  vols.  i.-ii.,  Rome,  1719-21  (valuable);  M.  Le  Quien. 
Oriena  Chrietianue,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1762-66;  F.  C.  Baur. 
Die  chriatliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,  ii.  37-06.  TO- 
bingen,  1842;  I.  A.  Domer,  Peraon  ChrieU,  ii.  160-103. 
6  parts,  Berlin,  1845-63.  Eng.  transl..  6  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1861-63;  H.  Q.  Kleyn.  Het  leven  van  Johannea  van  TeOa 
door  Eliae,  Leyden.  1882;  idem.  Bijdraae  tot  de  Kerkge- 
achiedenia  van  het  Ooaten  durende  de  6.  seuw,  Utrecht,  1801 ; 
J.  C.  L.  Gieseler.  CommentaUo:  MonophyaUarum  veierwn 
varia  .  .  .  opinionee,  2  vols.,  Gfittingen,  1835-38;  J.  Lan- 
gen.  Geadiichie  der  r6miachen  Kirthe  von  Leo  /.  bia  Nikoiaua 
/..  Bonn.  1885;  G.  A.  Rose.  Kaiaer  Anaetaeiua  /.,  vol.  i., 
HaUe.  1882.  vol.  u..  Wohlau,  1888;  J.  B.  Bury.  Hiei,  of 
the  Later  Roman  Empire,  2  vols..  London.  1889;  A.  von 
Gutschmid.  Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  396-525.  Leipsic,  1890; 
H.  Gelser.  in  Byzaniiniaihe  Zeitaehrift,  i  (1892),  34-49; 
klem,  in  KrumlMtcher.  Oeedtichle,  pp.  911  sqq.;  A.  Knecht, 
Dia  lM,ioior^»politik  Jrutiniana,  i..  Warsburg.  1896;  W.  H. 
Button.  The  Church  of  the  Sixth  Century,  London.  1897; 
F.  Diekamp.  Die  orioeniatiadien  Streitiokeiten  und  doe  S. 
(Ueumeniache  Koniil,  MOnster.  1899;  O.  Baumstark,  in 
Oriena  Chrietianue,  ii  (1902).  161-169,  368-389;  F.  Schmid. 
in  ZKT,  XXX.  2  (1902);  J.  Pargoire.  V£gliae  hyaanHne 
6t7-8U7,  Paris.  1905;  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  FaU, 
chap,  xlvii.;  DCB,  ui.  308-320;  KL,  viii.  1781-1797. 

MONOTHELITES,  men'oth-el-oits. 

Rise  imder  Sergius  (I  1). 

Union  of  Monophysites  and  Monothelites  (f  2). 

The  Statement  of  Sophronius;  the  Ekthesis  (f  8). 

Rising  Opposition  to  the  Doctrine  (f  4). 

The  Trullan  0>uncils  (i  6). 

Basis  in  Patristic  Dogmatics  (f  6). 

Relation  to  New-Testament  Statements  (f  7). 

The  Monothelites  owe  their  origin  to  an  attempt 
to  bridge  over  the  differenoe  between  the  orthodox 
position  based  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon   and   the   Monophysite   principles   (see 

Monophysites),  which  had  caused  a 

X.  Rise     schism  in  the  Eastern  Church.     The 

under      impulse  to  this  reconciliation  was  two- 

Sergius.     fold.    During  the  age  of  Justinian  the 

development  of  theology  had  tended 
toward  the  Christology  of  Cyril  to  whom  the  Mon- 
ophysites had  always  appealed.  The  Emperor 
Heraclius  (610-641)  had  political  reasons  for  en- 
couraging the  movement.  The  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  being  invaded  both  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate the  population  for  defense.  The  emperor 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  Patriarch  Sergius 
(q.v.),  whose  ssrmpathies  were  with  the  program 
of  union  from  the  first.  It  was  theological  discus- 
sion in  Alexandria  that  first  brought  to  the  front 
the  terms  "  one  energy  "  and  "  one  will "  or  at 
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least  "  one  state  of  will "  as  descriptive  of  Mon- 
ophysite  views.  This  teaching  had  been  opposed 
by  the  Patriarch  Eulogius  (q.v.),  but  Sergins  was 
not  prevented  by  this  from  establishing  relations 
with  the  Alexandrian  adherents  of  "  one  eneigy  " 
and  "  one  will."  He  requested  a  Monophysite 
leader,  Georgius  Arsas,  to  supply  him  with  the 
proofs  to  which  he  appealed  for  the  teaching  of 
•*  one  will."  His  conciliatory  letter  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Patriarch  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.), 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  Persians  from  taking  steps  to  pro- 
test against  Sergius'  scheme  (Maximus  Confessor, 
in  MPO,  xci.  333).  During  the  next  few  years 
Sergius  won  over  the  emperor  to  his  plan  of  union 
based  on  the  teaching  of  "  one  eneigy  ";  more  than 
once  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  Heracllus 
attempted  to  secure  prominent  bishops  as  adher- 
ents for  the  new  teaching.  Later,  the  Metropolitan 
Cyrus  of  Phasis  is  found  corresponding  with  Ser- 
gi\is  and  asking  for  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject (Mansi,  Concilia,  xii.  525  sqq.,  560-661).  He 
was  referred  by  the  patriarch  to  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  I.  as  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ing of  two  "  energies  "  had  not  formed  a  part  of 
orthodox  dogma.  He  also  cited  a  letter  not  now 
extant  from  the  Patriarch  Mennas  of  Constanti- 
nople to  Pope  Vigilius,  which  contained  the  expres- 
sion "  one  will  of  Christ "  and  "  one  life-making 
energy."  He  used  the  same  arguments  with  several 
other  bishops  to  win  them  over  to  his  plan. 

For  some  years  there  is  obscurity  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.    But  in  631,  Cyrus  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Alexandria  under  the  distinct 
condition  that  he  would  work  for  re- 
3.  Union    union  with  the  Monophysites.     The 
ofMon-    conditions  were  carried   out,   for  on 
ophysites   June  3,  633,  the  principles  of  union 
and  Mon-  were  formulated  on  the  basis  that  the 
otheiites.  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acts  in  a  human 
and  divine  way  with  one   himian-di- 
vine  eneigy  (Mansi,  Concilia^  xi.  564  sqq.).    The 
teaching  of  Cyril  was  appealed  to  concerning  the 
one  incarnate  nature;   the  recognized  theopaschite 
principles  of  the  Church  were  especially  stressed. 
The  result  was  that  Cyrus  reported  the  adherence 
of  thousands  of  Monophysites.     About  the  same 
time   the   Armenians   imited   with   the   orthodox 
Church  at  a  synod  at  Karim  at  which  the  emperor 
was  present.     In  634  Heraclius  was  arranging  a 
union  with  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Athanasius,  whom  he  agreed  to  appoint  orthodox 
patriarch  on  condition  that  he  accepted  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  with  the  Monothelite  interpretsr 
tion  (Vita  Maximi,  MPG,  xc.  76-77).  At  this  point 
a  new  difficulty  arose  through  the  interference  of 
the  monk  Sophronius  (q.v.),  who  came  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt  to  protest  against  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  Monophysites  (Mansi,  xi.  532-533,  x.  690- 
691).    The  Patriarch  Cyrus  defended  his  conciliar 
tory  policy,  appealing  in  its  defense  to  historic  pre- 
cedents.    Sophronius,  still  discontented,  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  and  attempted  to  induce  Sergius 
to  remove  the  expression  "  one  energy  "  from  the 
act  of  union.     Sergius  refused,   but  he  directed 
Cyrus  not  to  allow  any  dispute  over  the  one  or 
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two  energies,  but  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  one 
and  same  incarnate  Logos  was  the  soimse  of  each 
divine  and  human  action.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
was  the  teaching  of  two  wills.  In  634  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  was  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  emperor  p>assages  from  the  writing  of  Mennas 
to  prove  the  position  as  to  the  single  eneigy.  Sergius 
advised  that  speculation  on  this  subject  be  dropped. 
He  placed  the  situation  before  Pope  Honorius,  who, 
in  a  writing  now  extant  only  in  a  Greek  translation^ 
agreed  with  the  patriarch's  position,  accused  So- 
phronius of  bringing  up  idle  questions,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  controversy  over  one  or  two 
energies  should  be  abandoned  or  left  to  logicians; 
the  use  of  either  expression,  he  declared,  savored 
either  of  Nestorianism  or  Eutychianism.  On  one 
point  he  was  perfectly  definite:  "  We  confess  one 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  There  can  be  no 
question,"  he  said,  "  of  a  second  different  or  op- 
posing will."  Even  p>assages  like  John  v.  30  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  39,  where  Christ  seems  to  set  his  own 
and  the  divine  will  in  contrast,  do  not  really  prove 
a  different  will  but  refer  only  to  the  "  economy  " 
of  the  assumed  manhood.  In  these  places,  he 
argues,  Christ  is  speaking  as  our  example,  that  we 
may  follow  his  footsteps  and  that  each  may  choose 
not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophronius  had  been  elevated 
to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem.  He  took  occa- 
sion immediately  to  issue  the  so-called  Synodikon 
(MPG,  bcxxvii.  3,  cols.  3148-3200),  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  following  principles:  that  from  the 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  two 
3.  The  energies  proceed;  the  human  oondi- 
Statement  tions  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  were 
of  Sophro-  real.  Room  was  given  to  human  na- 
nius;  the  ture  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  is  pecu- 
Bkthesis.  liar  to  human  nature.  This  was  vol- 
untary, but  the  process  took  place  after 
a  natural  way.  All  of  the  words  and  works  of  both 
natures  are  to  be  referred  to  the  one  person 
of  the  God-man,  but  the  unity  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Sophronius  applies  to  it  the  expression  of 
Dionysius  *'  a  new  and  divine-human  eneigy  ";  he 
makes  no  mention  of  two  wills.  He  attempted  to 
get  Honorius'  support  against  the  Monothelites. 
The  pope  tried  to  quiet  his  difficulties  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptures  where  nothing  is  said  about  one 
or  two  energies,  stating  that  both  natures  were 
naturally  united  in  the  one  Christ  (Mansi,  xi.  579- 
581).  Sophronius  agreed  to  reject  the  expression 
"  two  energies  "  and  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  consented 
to  give  up  speaking  of  *'  one  eneigy."  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  Sergius  in  the  year  636  prepared  the  so- 
called  Ektheaia  (Mansi,  ConcUia,  x.  991-998),  which 
was  signed  by  the  emperor  in  638.  This  stated  that 
neither  one  nor  two  energies  are  to  be  ^oken  of. 
Although  there  was  precedent  for  the  use  of  "  one 
eneigy"  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  term 
might  be  considered  to  be  a  denial  of  the  two  na- 
tures; **  two  energies  "  was  not  supported  by  au- 
thority and  might  be  interpreted  as  establishing 
two  contradictory  wills.  There  is  one  will  in  Christ; 
at  no  point  of  time  does  his  body,  endowed  with 
reason  and  soul,  fulfil  separately  its  own  natural 
motion  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  the  divine  Logos 
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united  hypostatically  with  it,  but  only  at  what 
time  and  in  what  way  and  in  what  degree  the  Logos 
himself  wills  it.  This  amounted  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  monergism,  but  was  an  emphatic  state- 
ment of  Monothelitism. 

Sergius  was  succeeded  by  a  patriarch  of  like 

views,  Pyrrhus  (638-641).    In  Italy  the  emperor's 

religious  policy  met  with  great  disfavor.   Severinus, 

who  followed  Honorius  as  pope  (638),  and  his  suo- 

cessor  John  IV.   led  the  opposition. 

4.  Rising   The  Ekihent  was  condemned  at  a  Ro- 

Opposition  man  synod  (641;  Mansi,  x.  607). 
to  the      John  asked  the  new  emperors,  the  sons 

Doctrine,  of  Heraclius,  Constantine  and  Herao- 
leon,  to  withdraw  the  docimient,  and 
wrote  explaining  and  apologizing  for  Honorius'  ao- 
eeptance  of  the  one-will  theory  (Mansi,  Concilia,  x. 
682-686).  Political  changes  led  to  the  fall  of  Pyr- 
rhus, who  took  refuge  in  North  Africa  after  a  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
the  records  of  which  are  most  important  for  this 
controversy — giving  up  his  Monothelite  views.  The 
African  churches  warmly  seconded  the  papal  pro- 
test against  Monothelitism,  and  appealed  to  the 
emperor  to  abandon  the  false  teaching.  Pyrrhus, 
now  in  Ravenna,  was  induced  by  court  influence  to 
return  to  the  Monothelite  position.  The  pope  ex- 
communicated him  and  declared  his  successor,  Paul, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  deposed.  Paul  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  difficulty  by  abandoning  the 
EkthesU  and  by  inducing  the  emperor  to  publish  a 
new  religious  document  called  the  Typiu  (648), 
which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  Christ  had  one  or 
two  wills  (Blansi,  x.  1029-32).  The  question  came 
up  in  an  acute  form  in  a  widely  attended  Roman 
synod  held  in  649  under  Martin  I.  (Mansi,  x.  863- 
1188).  It  specially  added  to  the  Chalcedonian 
creed  the  doctrine  of  two  natural  wills  and  two 
natural  energies,  explaining  as  a  deduction  from 
Cyril's  teaching  on  the  incarnation  that  there  is 
one  nature  of  the  God-Logos  incarnated,  and  that 
the  word  **  incarnated  "  indicates  a  full  and  undi- 
minished human  nature  apart  from  sin.  The  unity 
of  the  closely  united  wills  is  made  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  a  nature  willing  man's  salvation. 
Martin  sent  the  decrees  to  Constantinople  and  took 
active  steps  in  Gaul,  North  Africa,  and  even  in  the 
East  to  bring  support  to  them.  He  was  accused  of 
treasonable  relations  with  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  taken  forcibly  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
there  sent  into  exile  where  he  died  (655).  His  suc- 
cessor, Eugenius  (654),  was  inclined  to  compromise 
on  the  basis  of  allowing  the  conception  of  two  wills 
as  well  as  of  one  will,  the  terms  to  be  interpreted 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  hypostatic  union 
constituted  one,  but  the  fact  of  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  natures  made  it  allowable  to  speak  of  two. 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
from  the  first,  was  appealed  to  as  an  authority  for 
this  last  declaration  {MPG,  xci.  229c),  but  he  de- 
nied in  several  public  letters  that  he  had  ever  held 
such  teaching  and  was  active  in  raising  public  opin- 
ion in  the  West  against  it.  But  for  a  while  com- 
munion  between  Rome  and  Constantinople   was 


restored;  Vitalian  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Em- 
peror Constans,  who  was  loyally  received  in  Rome 
in  663.  While  the  Eastern  Empire  was  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens,  dif- 
ficulties again  rose  between  the  two  sees.  The  un- 
derstanding between  Rome  and  Constantinople  wis 
interrupted,  and  Adeodatus  (q.v.)  declined  the 
SynodiJean  of  Constantine  I.  of  Constantinople  (Mand, 
Cancilia,  xi.  576).  The  name  of  Pope  Vitalian  (557- 
672)  was  stricken  from  the  diptychs  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus 
(668-685)  tried  to  arrange  a  reconciliation.  Pope 
Agatho  (678-681)  took  occasion  to  rally  about  him 
the  support  of  the  Western  Church,  and  proclaimejl 
himself  the  representative  of  orthodox  teachln«:. 
declaring  that  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had 
introduced  heretical  tendencies  into  the  church. 
As  the  patriarch,  Theodore  (676-678),  resisted  the 
emperor's  conciliatory  policy,  he  was  deposed  and 
Georgius  was  appointed  in  his  place,  who  carri^i 
out  imperial  directions  to  summon  and  consuh 
the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of  his  patriarchate. 
This  gathering  became  the  sixth  Ecumenical 
Council,  called  TniUan  because  it  met  in  the  domed 
hall  {trauUoa)  of  the  imperial  palace.  It  lasted  from 
Nov.  7,  680,  to  Sept.  16,  681  (Mansi,  Concilia, 
xi.  189-922).  Macarius  of  Antioch  dp- 
5.  The  fended  the  Monothelite  standpoint. 
TruUan  He  appealed  to  the  letter  of  Mennas  to 
Councils.  Vigil ius,  to  Vigilius's  letters  to  Justin- 
ian and  Theodore,  all  of  which  were 
declared  by  the  Roman  representatives  to  be  fab- 
ricated by  the  Monothelites.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, supported  by  his  bishops,  was  openly 
in  favor  of  the  views  of  Agatho.  Pope  Vitalian  *s 
name  was  restored  to  the  diptychs,  Macarius  and 
his  supporter  Stephanus  were  deposed  for  falsifica- 
tion of  documents  and  for  heresy.  In  the  thirteenth 
session,  on  Mar.  28,  Pope  Honorius,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  the  recent  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  all 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  in  a  letter  from 
Agatho,  were  anathematized  by  the  council.  Hon- 
orius was  placed  with  the  other  Monothelite  lead- 
ers, because  the  council  considered  that  his  letter 
to  Sergius  proved  that  he  was  a  Monothelite  him- 
self and  established  his  godless  teaching.  All  com- 
promise plans  were  rejected,  and  the  synod  would 
hear  nothing  of  the  patriarch's  attempts  to  save 
the  reputations  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  eight- 
eenth session,  a  dogmatic  decree  was  accepted, 
acknowledging  the  teaching  of  two  natural  wills 
and  two  natural  energies,  but  stating  that  the  two 
natural  wills  are  not  opposed.  Rather  the  human 
will  follows  and  is  subordinate  to  the  divine  will. 
In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
that  Christ's  body  is  called  and  is  the  body  of  the  di- 
vine Logos,  the  natural  will  of  his  body  is  called 
and  is  the  proper  will  of  the  Logos;  just  as  his 
holy,  sinless,  rational  body  is  not  done  away  with 
by  the  deification,  but  continues  in  its  own  proper 
limitations  and  relations,  so  by  the  deification  the 
human  will  is  not  destroyed  but  preserved.  Agatho 
died  before  the  council  concluded  its  sessions.  Ma- 
carius, who  was  sent  to  Rome  for  instruction, 
refused  to  retract,  and  with  his  adherents  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery.   The  second  Trullan  Coun- 
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cil  of  692  accepted  the  acts  of  the  first.  One  em- 
peror, Philippicus  Bardanes  (711-713),  attempted 
to  reestablish  Monothelitism,  but  imsuccessfully. 

The  Monothelite  discussion  may  be  considered  a 
sequence  of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  An  im- 
portant point,  however,  to  notice  is  that  correct 
diphysite  opinion  had  not  previously  led  to  dio- 
thelite  consequences.    Sergius  in  his  letter  to  Cyrus 

of  Phasis  makes  a  good  deal  of  this 

6.  Basis  in  fact  and  insists  that   no  evidence  for 

Patristic     the  expression  "  two  energies  "  can  be 

Dogmatics,  found  in  earlier  teachers.     Although 

this  statement  is  not  true,  as  several 
authorities  used  it  (Eustathius,  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  I,  909 
Bj  Justinian,  ib.  1149A),  yet  Sergius  was  correct  in 
pointing  out  the  lack  of  recognized  patristic  exam- 
ples.   His  case  is  still  better  as  concerns  the  use  of 
the  term  "  two  wills."    Apparently  it  had  not  been 
a  matter  of  debate  to  any  considerable  extent; 
Culogius  of  Alexandria  is  the  only  writer  who  made 
the  question  the  subject  of  polemical  discussion 
{MPG,  hcxxvi.  2,  2939-44).     Interest  in  it  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  Alexandria.    Sergius  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  work  of  Eulo- 
gius  and  it  escaped   the  notice  even  of  Photius. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  monergistic  question 
was  decided  in  the  time  of  Justinian  along  lines 
identical  with  those  of  its   latest  settlement.     It 
is  true,  though,  that   the   Leonine  teaching   con- 
cerning the  dual  nature  logically  admits  of  two 
natural  energies.    Indeed  Sergius  may  be  accused 
of  quibbling  when  he  appeals  to  Leo  for  support, 
since  that  pope  had  never  used  the  expression  "  two 
energies."    It  must  be  allowed,  though,  that  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  monergistic  view  was  in 
no  way  unorthodox.    It  is  fair  to  contend  that  as 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation  the  personal 
center  in  which  the  human  natiu«  subsists  and 
grows  is  the  person  of  the  Logos,  all  that  Christ 
says  or  does  can  be  ascribed  to  the  one  energy  of 
the  God-man.     Good  patristic  precedent  is  found 
for  this  position,  especially  the  passage  appealed 
to  by  Sergius  and  his  supporters  from  Dionysius, 
where  the  expression  "one  theandric  energy"  is 
used  (MPG,  iii.  I072C),  and  the  passage  from  Cyril, 
where,  in  commenting  on  Luke  viii.  54,  he  had 
spoken  of  Christ's  '*  showing  through  both,  namely, 
the  commanding  word   and   the  touch  with  the 
hand,  one  correlated  energy"  {MPG,  Ixxiii.  577C). 
The  idea  of  the  monergists  was  that  there  is  one 
sole  source  for  all  the  actions  of  the  God-man,  that 
is,  the  divine  nature.    The  impulses  of  this  source 
are  carried  out  through  the  rational  human  soul 
and  through  the  human  body.    The  acts  and  activ- 
ities of  Christ,  they  claimed,  do  not  have  their 
origin  in  the  human  nature,  as  this  does  not  sub- 
sist for  itself.    There  is  one  energy,  its  creator  God, 
its  instrument  humanity;  there  is  one  will  and  that 
divine.    Sergius  could  claim  orthodoxy  for  his  state- 
ment that  the  body  of  the  Lord,  endowed  with 
soul  and  spirit,  carried  out  its  natural  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  divine  will.    And  he 
could  say  that  as  man's  body  is  controlled  by  his 
rational  soul,  so  with  Christ  the  whole  complex  of 
his  human  nature  is  always  imder  the  control  of 
the  Godhead. 


The  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  "energy  "  are 
concerned  with  the  involved  necessity  that  the  dis- 
tinctively human  element  with  its  self-determined 
activity  would  be  done  away;  human  nature  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead  organ,  without  soul,  or,  at 
least,  without  reason.  On  this  account 
7.  Relation  the  Monothelites  were  affirmed  to  be 
to  Wcw-  followers  of  ApoUinaris.  On  account 
Testament  of  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities  in- 
Statements,  volved  in  the  term  "  energy,"  Sergius 
and  his  school  abandoned  its  use,  and 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  question,  the  unity  of  the  will.  For  two  wills 
seem  to  call  for  two  willing  subjects.  When  pas- 
sages like  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  with  their  contrast  of  the 
human  and  divine  will,  were  appealed  to,  they 
argued  against  the  two-will  theory  on  the  basis  that 
with  the  appropriation  of  hiunan  nature  through 
the  personal  Logos,  a  will  that  makes  itself  known 
in  the  personal  subject  of  the  God-man,  in  distinc- 
tion from  his  divine  will,  must  be  due  to  an 
undivine  direction  in  the  nature  which  has  been  as- 
sumed. They  appealed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  state- 
ment (Oratio  ii.,  De filio)  "for  his  act  of  will  is  in 
no  way  contrary  to  God,  it  is  wholly  from  God." 
They  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  two  mutually 
distinct  wills  even  if  they  had  the  same  content, 
and  quoted  the  dictum  of  Macarius:  "  For  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  be  in  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
our  God,  two  wills  together  and  at  the  same  time 
contrary,  even  if  they  are  alike."  More  ancient 
patristic  authorities  in  their  comments  on  this  pas- 
sage of  St.  Matthew  treat  it  as  if  the  God-man,  in 
conditioning  himself  to  a  human  will,  assumed  as  it 
were  voluntarily  a  special  character  in  this  as  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  salvation.  The  Monothelites  made  use 
of  this  explanation,  for  they  did  not  deny  a  hiunan 
operation,  they  only  affirm  that  it  was  called  forth 
by  the  divine  will.  Accordingly,  in  relation  to  the 
divine  energy,  the  human  manifestation  of  it  is 
passive  rather  than  active.  When  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (MPG,  xlvi.  616D),  speaking  of  Christ,  says, 
the  soul  wills,  he  means,  according,  to  Monothelite 
explanation,  that  the  willing  of  the  soul  takes  place 
through  the  divine  willing  of  the  Godhead,  which 
is  personally  united  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  divine 
willing  in  human  form.  The  Monothelite  concep- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  far  removed  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  on  the  teaching  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Even  Maximus  himself,  after  the  term  "  one 
energy"  had  been  abandoned,  made  no  essential 
objection  to  the  standpoint  of  Pyrrhus.  But  through 
the  efforts  of  Maximus,  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  Chalcedonian  decrees  were  drawn.  The  will 
was  treated  as  an  essential  and  characteristic  part 
of  human  nature.  He  who  denies  the  human  will 
in  Christ,  denies  the  human  soul  in  him.  If  Christ 
did  not  take  a  human  will,  but  only  adopted  one, 
he  placed  himself  in  the  relation  of  a  willing  human 
subject;  the  taking  of  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  humanity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  and 
the  whole  incarnation  becomes  docetic.  Yet  the 
opponents  of  Monothelitism  were  careful  not  to 
allow  to  Christ  a  gnomic  will,  that  is,  he  did  not  de- 
cide for  the  good  through  weighing  arguments  for 
and  against  it;  unity  of  the  human  nature  with  the 
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divine  Logos  directed  necessarily  the  decision  toward 
the  selection  of  the  good.  Maximus  was  not  afraid 
of  saying  that  the  God-man  had,  according  to  his 
nature,  a  human  will,  but  according  to  his  essence, 
a  divine  one.  This  statement  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  Scriptural  passages  adduced  to  prove  the 
duality  of  the  will  (John  i.  43,  v.  21,  xvii.  24,  xix. 
28;  Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Luke  xiii.  24);  it  shows  how 
dose  Maximus  approached  Monothelite  terminol- 
ogy.   See  Christologt,  V.,  §  2.    (G.  KrOoer.) 

BiBUooRArHT:  Sources  are:  Tho  acts  of  the  Latenn  and 
other  synods  and  councils  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  which 
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bingen,  1842;  I.  A.  Domer,  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
i4  Hye  Pereon  of  Chriat,  6  vols..  Edinburgh,  1862;  O.  Bar- 
denhewer,  in  TQ,  Ixxviii  (1896),  353-401;  Krumbaoher, 
OeeehidUe,  pp.  946-4)59;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet,  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  v.,  London,  1894.  The  subject  is, 
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the  period,  e.g.,  SchaflF,  Christian  Church,  iv.  489-511; 
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the  history  of  dogma,  e.g.,  Hamack.  Dogma,  vols.  iii.~v. 
Note  also  the  works  given  under  Chribtoloot. 

For  the  relation  of  Honorius  to  the  discussion  and  the 
consequent  debate  in  its  bearing  upon  infallibility  see  the 
literature  imder  Honorius,  and  P.  Bottata,  Pope  Honoriue 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Reaeon  and  Hietory,  London,  1868; 
G.  Sohneemann,  Studien  aber  die  Honoriuefrage,  Freiburg, 
1868;  J.  von  Hefele,  Honoriue  und  doe  eeehete  allgemeine 
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MOHSELL,  JOHN  SAMUEL  BEWLEY:  English 
hymnist;  b.  at  St.  Columb's  (1  m.  n.e.  of  London- 
derry), Ireland,  Mar.  2,  1811;  d.  at  Guildford,  Sur- 
rey, England,  Apr.  9,  1875.  He  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1832;  LL.B.  and 
LL.D.,  1856);  was  ordained  deacon  in  1834,  and 
priest  1835;  was  successively  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Biant,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and  rec- 
tor of  Ramoan;  and  became  vicar  ofEgham,  Surrey, 
.  1853,  and  rural  dean;  then  rector  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  1870.  His  verse  has  been  drawn  upon 
largely  for  hymnological  collections.  He  was  the 
author  of  Hymns  and  Miacellaneoua  Poems  (Dub- 
lin, 1837);  Parish  Musings,  in  Verse  (London, 
1850);  Verses  Addressed  to  the  Cross  (1854);  His 
Presence,  not  his  Memory  (1855);  Sjnritual  Songs 
for  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year  (1857) ; 
The  Beatitudes f  Sermons  (1861);  Hymns  of  Love 
and  Praise  for  the  Churches  Year  (1863);  The  Pass- 
ing BeU  and  Other  Poems  (1866);  Our  New  Vicar,  or 
Plain  Wards  on  Ritual  and  Parish  Work  (1867); 
Lights  and  Shadows  (1868);   Teachings  of  the  Epiphr 


any  (1871);  Watches  by  the  Cross  (1874);  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  and  Other  Poems  (1876).  He  edited  also 
The  Parish  Hymnal  (1873).  Among  his  individual 
hymns  are  "  Earth  below  is  teeming"  and  "  Holy 
offerings  rich  and  rare." 

Bxbuookapht:  DflB,  xzxviii.  102-103;  8.  W.  DufBeld. 
English  Hymns,  p.  236  et  puaim.  New  York,  1886;  Julian, 
Hymnology,  pp.  762-763,  1673-74. 

MONSTRANCE.    See  Vessels,  Sacred,  §  3. 

MONTAGU  (MOUNTAGUE),  RICHARD:  Church 
of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Domey  (26  m.  w.  of  Lon- 
don) in  Buckinghamshire,  during  Christmastide, 
1577;  d.  at  Norwich  Apr.  13,  1641.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1598;  M.A.,  1602;  and  B.D.,  1609).  He  received 
the  living  at  Wooten  Courtney,  1610;  was  made 
rector  at  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  and  fellow  of 
Eton,  1611;  dean  of  Hereford,  1616;  canon  of 
Windsor,  1617;  and  archdeacon  of  Hereford  the 
same  year.  Throughout  life  Montagu  was  con- 
tinuously active  as  pamphleteer  and  controversial- 
ist, aiming,  as  he  professed,  to  support  the  Church 
of  England  against  its  enemies  on  both  sides.  His 
DiatribcB  (London,  1621)  in  defense  of  tithes  threw 
him  into  the  brunt  of  popular  controversy.  The 
Immediate  Address  unto  God  Alone  (1624)  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  of  advocating  prayer  to  saints 
and  angels.  This  he  answered  with  his  Apello 
Coesarem  (1625)  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  charge  of  Arminianism  and 
popery.  It  was  issued  without  license;  and  in  1626 
the  House  of  Commons  petitioned  the  king  that 
the  book  be  burned  and  the  author  fitly  pimished. 
In  1628  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chichester.  He 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Presbyterian  tend- 
ency, but  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  diocese  and,  in  1638,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Norwich.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  great 
scholarship  and  left  besides  his  controversial  works 
Eusebii  de  demonstratione  evangelica  (Paris,  1628) 
Apparatus  ad  origines  ecclesiasticas  (Oxford,  1635) ; 
De  origintbus  ecclesiasticis  (London,  1636,  1640) 
and  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  before 
Christ  IncamaU  (1642). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Overton,  T%e  Church  in  England,  ii. 
43^6.  50,  London.  1897;  W.  A.  Shaw.  Hist  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  leJiO-eO,  i.  323,  ii.  412.  430,  New  York,  1900; 
W.  H.  Button,  The  English  Church  il6i5-1714\  Loadon, 
1903;  DNB,  xxxviu.  266-270. 

MONTALEMBERT,  m9n"ta"lan"b&r',  CHARLES 
FORBES  REN£,  count  DE  TRYON:  French  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  London  Apr.  15,  1810;  d.  at 
Paris  Mar.  12,  1870.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  the  College  Sainte  Barbe,  already  imbued  with 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  principles,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  (qq.v.)  in 
Paris  about  1830;  in  1832,  when  the  encyclical  of 
Aug.  15  condemned  Lamennais  and  his  friends, 
Montalembert  reluctantly  parted  company  with 
him,  and  made  his  formal  submission  to  Cardinal 
Pacca  Dec.  8,  1834.  He  then  spent  several  years  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  devoting  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  early  legend  and  religious  art,  pri- 
marily of  the  medieval  period.  The  results  were 
his  Histoire  de  Sainte  Elisabeth  d*Hongrie  (Paris, 
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1836)  and  Du  vanddiame  et  du  cathoiicisme  dans 
VaH  (1839).  He  lived  in  Madeira,  1842H14,  but 
still  continued  his  political  activity,  writing  several 
pamphlets  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  the  house 
of  peers,  which  he  had  entered  in  1835,  Montalem- 
bert  championed  Roman  Catholicism,  for  which  he 
sought  to  regain  temporal  power;  but  his  wish  to 
found  an  organised  Roman  Catholic  party  gained 
little  favor  among  the  bishops,  who  feared  lay  par- 
ticipation io  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs. 
When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Mon- 
talembert  hoped  for  a  trimnph  of  liberal  Roman 
Catholicism;  elected  representative  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  he  continued  his  defense  of  the 
Church;  while  on  the  coup  d*6tat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  consultatif, 
and  from  1852  to  1857  was  a  member  of  the*corps 
legislatif.  At  last,  hopeless  of  his  cause,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  representing  liberal  Roman  Car 
tholicism  only  in  Le  CorrespondarU,  and  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church  in  his  Pie  IX.  et  la  France 
en  1849  et  en  1869  (Paris,  1860;  Eng.  transL,  P%U9 
the  IX.  and  France  in  1849  and  1869,  Boston,  1861). 
The  encyclical  of  1864  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
liberalistic  hopes;  he  sought  consolation  in  wri- 
ting his  Lea  Moines  d*occident  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1860- 
1867;  Eng.  transL,  7  vols..  The  Monks  of  the  West, 
London,  1861-79).  He  died  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  yet  his  letters 
show  that,  much  as  he  deprecated  the  doctrine,  he 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  assented  to  the  will  of 
the  Church.  A  few  other  noteworthy  books  are: 
Des  lni6rtts  catholiques  au  XI Xe  sikde  (Paris,  1852; 
Eng.  transl.,  Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  London,  1852);  De  Vavenir  de  VAngleterre 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl..  The  Political  FtUure  of 
England,  London,  1856);  Un  dibat  sur  VInde  au 
parlement  anglais  (Brussels,  1858;  Eng.  transl., 
Mantalembert  on  Constitutional  Liberty,  London, 
1858);  and  ^Insurrection  polonaise  (Paris,  1863; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Insurrection  in  Poland,  London, 
1863).  His  works  were  collected  in  9  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-^.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Boblioorapht:  The  main  biograpby  in  EncUsh  is  by  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Oliphant,  2  vois.«  Edinburgh,  1872;  in  French  the 
notable  work  is  by  £.  Lecanuet,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1895- 
1901.  Briefer  notices  and  estimates  are:  A.  Cochin, 
Paris,  1870;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud,  ib.  1870;  O.  White,  Lon- 
don. 1870;  J.  T.  Foisset,  Lyons,  1877;  L.  Bouthors,  Ab- 
beville, 1896;  C.  de  Meaux,  Paris,  1897;  and  £.  Lecanuet, 
V&gliae  et  I0  tecond  empire,  vol.  iii.,  Paris,  1902.  His 
Correepondanee  with  the  Abb6  Texier  (1835-59)  was  pub- 
lished, Paris,  1899,  and  that  with  Comudet  in  1905. 

MONTARUS,  men-t6'nus,  MONTARISM,  men'- 
ta-nizm. 

The  Origin  of  Montanism  (f  1). 
Montanus;  His  Mode  of  Prophecy  (|  2). 
Chaxacteristies  of  Early  Montanism  (|  3). 
Catholic  Opposition  (i  4). 
Decline  of  the  System  (i  5). 
Western  Montanism;  Tertullian  (i  6). 

The  chronology  of  the  Montanistic  movement 
has  as  its  starting-point  the  remark  of  its  anony- 
mous opponent  in  Ensebius  (HisL  ecd.,  V.,  xvii. 
4)  that  thirteen  years  of  peace  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  Montanistic  prophetess  Maximilla. 
This  anonymous  author  must  have  written  about 


192-193,  and  MaTrimilla  must  accordingly  have  died 
in  179.  The  year  of  her  death  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  zlviii.  2), 
X.  The  especially  as  she  had  associated  that 
Origin  of  event  with  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
Montanism.  the  same  year  that  she  died,  accoiding 
to  Epiphanius,  Montanus  began  his 
activity.  The  latter  event  is  placed  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xvi.  7)  in  the 
proconsulate  of  Gratus,  this  name  evidently  being 
corrupted  from  Kodratos  (Quadratus).  Since  a 
Quadratus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor  in  155  and 
another  in  166,  the  Montanistic  movement  must 
have  originated  in  one  of  these  two  years.  By  177 
the  movement  must  have  had  a  long  development 
behind  it;  and  even  in  the  writings  of  ApoUinaris 
the  tenets  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  been  con- 
demned. Moreover,  Maximilla  died  not  long  after 
Montanus  and  Prisca,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  prophecies  lamenting  persecutions  by  the 
Church  are  ascribed  to  her  alone.  A  fruitless  effort 
to  convict  Maximilla  is  mentioned  both  by  the 
anonymous  writer  and  by  the  anti-Montanist  Apol- 
lonius  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xvi.  17-18,  xviii. 
13)  in  connection  with  the  probably  contemporary 
martyrdom  of  Thraseas.  The  latter  event,  accord- 
ing to  Rufinus,  took  place  imder  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  was  apparently  proconsul  in  Asia  Minor  about 
166-167.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  antipathy  of 
the  Alogi  (q.v.;  see  also  Monarchianism)  to  the 
Johannine  writings  seems  to  have  been  evoked  by 
the  appeal  of  the  Montanists  to  them;  and  since 
the  Montanistic  prophets  claimed  to  have  received 
their  prophetic  powers  from  Quadratus  and  Am- 
mia,  the  latter  two  can  not  have  been  long  previ- 
ous to  the  former.  The  accoimt  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,  finally,  shows  that  at  that  time  tend- 
encies existed  in  Phrygia  which  corresponded  to  the 
Montanistic  views.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  Montanistic  movement  must  have  arisen  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  About  this  same 
time  a  transformation  began  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  As  in  the  early  period  the  prophets  had 
exercised  the  first  authority  in  the  churches  (cf. 
Acts  xui.  1  sqq.,  and  the  Didache),  so  now  those 
who  were  vested  with  the  administration  of  the 
organized  communities  were  termed  "  gifted  with 
the  Spirit."  The  Church  now  felt  herself  to  be 
catholic  as  opposed  to  the  heretics;  but  with  the 
increase  in  her  membership  there  came  an  accession 
of  earthly  interests;  the  lively  expectation  of  th& 
last  day  (I  Clement,  lix.  4;  II  Clement  xx.  ^3; 
Barnabas  iv.  3,  9,  xv.  5  sqq.;  Didache  ix.  3,  x.  5-6,. 
xvi.)  gave  place  to  other  views.  A  conservative 
reaction  was  the  natural  result.  The  struggle  was 
most  intense  in  Asia  Minor;  and  here,  where  the 
Church  could  already  point  to  lights  of  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xxxi.,  V.,  i.  49,  iii.  2), 
there  was  a  peculiar  inspiration  for  the  revival  of 
prophecy. 

Montanus,  but  recently  become  a  Christian,  ap- 
peared in  a  village  of  Phrygia  as  such  a  prophet. 
He  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  formerly  a  priest 
of  Cybele,  and  the  "  new  prophecy  "  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Phrygian 
religious  nature.     The  very  names  applied  to  the 
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Montanists — Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians — ^imply 
that  the  movement  had  a  quasi-national  character. 

Voluntarily  placing  himself  in  a  state 

3.  Men-    of  abstraction,  Montanus  is  said   to 

tanus;  His  have  proceeded  to  involuntary  ecstacy, 

Mode  of    seeing  in  this  suppression  of  self-con- 

Prophecy,   sciousness,  and  in  his  submission  to 

the  Godhead  as  a  will-less  instrument 
the  proof  of  his  perfect  prophecy  (see  Ecstasy). 
This  form  of  prophesying,  however,  was  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  essentially 
different  as  it  was  from  the  prophecies  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
Church.  Moreover,  the  ecstatic  utterances  of  Mon- 
tanus must  gradually  have  changed  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  Church.  The  Montanists  ap- 
pealed in  support  of  their  form  of  prophecy  to  the 
examples  of  ecstacy  recorded  in  the  Bible,  yet  at 
the  same  time  claimed  that  their  mode  was  a  proof 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  new  revelation.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  completion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  in 
it  the  promised  Paraclete  had  appeared,  since  the 
time  of  full  maturity  had  now  replaced  childhood 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  11).  The  new  prophecy,  therefore,  not 
only  was  a  protest  against  suppression,  but  also 
claimed  the  right,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  all  things,  to  regulate  life  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montanistic  prophecy  made 
ao  claim  to  reveal  further  the  truths  of  salvation. 
Whenever  it  touched  on  dogmatic  problems,  its 

utterances  were  designed  only  to  sup- 

3.  Charac-  port    the    Chiu^h's    tradition.      The 

teristics  of  practical  trend  of  Montanism  led  it  to 

Early       defend  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreo- 

Montanism.  tion  of  the  dead  and  to  develop  a  rich 

eschatology.  The  entire  purpose,  in 
icict,  of  the  new  prophecy  was  prefMtration  for  the 
approaching  end,  and  expectation  of  this  great  event 
should  determine  the  entire  life  of  the  Christian. 
Yet  the  new  prophecy  was  seldom  introduced 
by  new  forms;  what  had  hitherto  been  vol- 
untary now  became  duty.  Thus,  if  the  Church  ap- 
proved only  first  marriage  and  virginity,  the  Mon- 
tanists regarded  second  marriages  as  impure  and 
excluded  those  who  contracted  them.  Sexual  pur- 
ity was  a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  revelsr- 
tions,  and  the  voluntary  fasts  on  the  **  station 
days  "  were  extended  from  three  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon and  made  obligatory.  There  were  likewise 
reropfiagia,  or  half  fasts,  consisting  in  abstinence 
from  meat,  soups,  and  juicy  fruits,  and  "  fasts 
proper,"  apparently  kept  at  the  same  time  as  the 
public  celebrations  peculiar  to  the  Montanists. 
Again,  wherever  the  Church  permitted  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  laxer  and  a  stricter  rule,  the  Mon- 
tanists invariably  allowed  only  the  latter,  so  that, 
for  example,  flight  in  persecution  was  forbidden 
and  martyrdom  was  encouraged.  All  these  re- 
quirements were  made  by  the  Paraclete  because 
the  last  day  was  nigh,  and  marriage  should  no 
longer  be  contracted.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  the  Paraclete  could  annul  the  words  of 
Paul  as  Christ  had  abrogated  those  of  Moses.  Even 
fasting  was  advocated  by  Tertullian  (De  jejunio, 
xii.)  not  for  ascetic  reasons,  but  as  a  preparation 
for  the  last  day;    while  sinners  must  be  excluded 


from  the  Church  that,  as  the  pure  bride  of  Christ, 
she  m^ht  prepare  to  receive  the  bridegroom.  In 
its  consistency  Montanism  uiged  its  followers  to 
withdraw  from  their  church^  and  assemble  at 
Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  which  Montanus  plainly  con- 
sidered the  "  wildemess  "  of  Rev.  xii.  14,  that  they 
might  await  the  second  advent.  At  the  same  time 
he  arranged  for  a  propaganda.  As  prophetesses  he 
had  Prisca  (or  PriscilLa.)  and  Maximilla,  whose  say- 
ings, like  those  of  Montanus  himself,  were  collected 
by  their  followers  into  quasi-Gospels,  even  though 
such  a  proceeding  was  a  deviation  from  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Montanism.  Montanus  also 
found  valuable  support  in  one  Alcibiades  (Miltia- 
des?)  and  Theodotus,  the  latter  being  mockingly 
designated  the  first  steward  of  the  new  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xvi.  14).  A  similar  posi- 
tion was  held  somewhat  later  by  a  certain  Themis- 
tion,  while  a  martyr  Alexander  was  also  highly 
honored  by  the  sect.  The  prophets  were  succeeded 
in  the  development  of  organized  Montanism  by 
the  Cenonea,  who  assumed  a  place  immediately  after 
the  patriarchs  and  above  the  bishops.  While  only 
a  portion  of  the  followers  of  Montanus  could  be 
emancipated  from  all  their  previous  associations, 
all  retained  a  close  connection  with  Pepuza,  where 
they  sent  representatives  at  the  feast  of  the  Para- 
clete (probably  Whitsuntide),  while  those  who 
could  not  attend  took  part  in  spirit  by  a  conunon  fast . 
The  precise  date  of  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Montanists  as  a  distinct  sect  is  uncertain.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  prophecy  sought  to  remain 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
4.  Catholic  the  Church  hesitated  long  before  she 
Opposition,  definitely  decided  against  them.  There 
was  much  in  common  in  Catholic  And 
Montanist  teaching — ^the  ethical  ideals  of  marital 
life,  fasting,  martyrdom,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  last  day — ^while  a  hasty  rejection  of  prophecy 
was  regarded  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Dt- 
dachCfja,  7).  Nevertheless,  sharp  opposition  to  the 
new  prophecy  soon  arose,  first  headed  by  ApoUonius 
(q.v.,  2),  and  attempts  were  also  made  to  exorcise 
both  Prisca  and  Maximilla.  Various  synods  of 
Asia  Minor  discussed  the  problem,  filled  with  a 
vague  dread  of  the  new  movement.  The  ecstatic 
aspect  of  the  sect  seems  first  to  have  aroused  sus- 
picion, and  was  attacked  in  a  special  polemic  by 
Miltiades  (q.v.),  while  the  Alogi  (q.v.)  went  to  the 
extreme  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  because  of  the  Montanist  appeal  to  the 
Apocalypse  and  to  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Yet  even  the  antagonists  of 
the  Alogi  assumed  a  position  of  hostility  toward  the 
new  prophecy,  and  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
second  century  the  opposition  to  Montanism  was 
evidently  general.  In  the  lifetime  of  Maximilla  the 
antagonism  had  become  intense,  for  she  makes  the 
Spirit  lament  that  he  was  driven  away  like  a  wolf. 
For  the  ecstasy  of  the  prophets  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed to  Gen.  ii.  7  sqq.;  Ps.  cxvi.  11;  and  Acts 
X.  10,  as  well  as  to  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Acts 
XV.  32,  xxi.  11;  and  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  to  John, 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  Ammia,  and  Quadratus, 
while  they  based  the  right  of  prophetesses  on  Miriam 
and  Deborah.    Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand. 
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declared  that  prophecy  ended  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  was  sealed  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  also 
urging  th^  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  against 
false  prophets  (Matt.  vii.  15;  II  Thess.  ii.  9;  I  John 
iv.  1-3;  and  especially  I  Tim.  iv.  1-3).  The  doc- 
trine that  the  Paraclete  had  not  come  until  now 
was  an  insult  to  the  apostles;  the  legalistic  require- 
ments of  the  Montanists  destroyed  Christian  free- 
dom, and  directly  contravened  such  passages  of 
the  Bible  as  Isa.  Iviii.  4-5;  Pb.  li.  16;  Jer.  viii.  4; 
Ezek.  xviil.  23;  Mark  vii.  15;  and  Matt.  xi.  19. 

About  177  the  confessors  and  the  church  at  Lyons 

sought,  without  sharing  Montanistic  views,  to  plead 

for  a  certain  recognition  of  the  pro- 

5.  Decline  phetic  gift  and  to  effect  a  peaceable 
of  the      understanding,    writing   both   to   the 

System,  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  Eleu- 
therus  at  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  (or  possibly  Victor)  seems  to  have  decided 
adversely  to  Montanism;  yet  the  slow  exclusion  of 
the  sect  from  the  Catholic  Church  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  about  192  the  church  at  Ancyra  was  filled 
with  the  new  prophecy,  while  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Montanus  Apolionius  had  to  battle 
against  his  teachings,  and  about  200  Serapion  of 
Antioch  had  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of 
Montanistic  doctrines.  About  230  the  Synod  of 
Jconium  refused  to  recognize  Montanistic  baptism; 
yet  they  themselves  declared  that  the  Christian 
ftiith  had  arisen  with  them,  and  in  the  eyes  of  out- 
si  lers  they  were  the  "  Christians  of  the  ancient 
faith."  The  Montanists  deviated  from  the  Catholic 
Church  in  several  other  respects.  They  reckoned 
Piaster  by  the  sun  and  celebrated  it  on  the  eighth 
before  the  ides  of  April  or  on  the  following  Simday; 
women  might  be  deacons  (on  the  basis  of  I  Tim. 
iii.  11),  or  even  priests  and  deacons  (appealing  to 
Gal.  iii.  28) ;  they  had  either  three  or  four  seasons 
of  fasting;  their  doctrine  of  eight  heavens  and  their 
accounts  of  the  tortures  of  the  danmed  point  to 
the  use  of  apocalyptic  writings  among  them.  Be- 
ginning with  the  reign  of  Constantine  imperial 
edicts  were  issued  against  them,  though  these  were 
at  first  dead  letters,  at  least  in  Phrygia  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Finally,  however,  Montanism  could  pre- 
serve its  existence  only  in  secret.  [It  is  reported 
that  in  550  John  of  Ephesus  had  the  remains  of 
Montanus  and  three  prophetesses  exhumed  and 
burned  (J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orierUalis,  ii. 
88,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1719-28)]. 

Though  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  Church 

of  Asia  Minor,  Montanism  spread  to  the  West  with 

a  suppression  of  its  ecstatic  features  and  emphasis 

on  its  ethical  requirements.    In  Rome 

6.  Western  it  was  represented  by  Proclus,  who  de- 
Montanism;  bated  with  Caius  between  200  and  215. 

Tertullian.  But  the  great  Montanist  of  the  West 
was  Tertullian  (q.v.).  Led  on  by  its 
moral  earnestness,  and  predisposed  against  any  con- 
formity with  the  world,  Tertullian  saw  in  the  new 
prophecy  the  divine  seal  of  his  endeavors.  In  his 
Passio  PerpetucB  Montanistic  tendencies  may  al- 
ready be  recognized,  and  are  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  De  corona  and  De/iu/a,  As  a  Mon- 
tanist he  was  the  protagonist  of  the  Church  against 
Gnosticism;  and  in  his  De  ecataai  he  definitely  de- 


fended the  Montanistic  revelations,  polemizing  in 
part  directly  against  Apolionius.  Tertullian's  final, 
though  gradual,  break  with  the  Church  seems  to 
have  resulted  primarily  from  its  opposition  to  Cal- 
lixtus,  exemplified  in  his  indignant  rejection,  in  the 
De  pudicUiaf  of  the  declaration  of  the  pontiff  re- 
garding the  return  to  the  Church  of  those  guilty  of 
carnal  sins,  since  Tertullian  affirmed  that  only  the 
Spirit  in  the  "  pneumatic  "  could  decide  in  matters 
of  dbcipline.  In  his  De  monogamia  and  De  jejunio 
he  combated  the  Catholics  as  harshly  as  the  **  psy- 
chics "  for  their  rejection  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
How  ineffectual  was  the  suppression  of  all  revela- 
tions by  the  rejection  of  Montanism  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Cyprian.  The  followers  of  Tertullian 
were  won  back  to  the  Church  by  Augustine,  al- 
though an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Tertul- 
lianistic  community  at  Rome  (Prsedestinatus,  Hcer., 

IxXXVi.).  (N.  BONWBTSCH.) 

Bibliography:  The  prophetic  utterances  of  the  founders 
of  Montanism  are  collected  in  F.  MQnter,  Effata  et  oraeula 
Montanistarum,  Copenhagen,  1829;  in  O.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  Geachichie  des  Monianiamtu,  Erlangen,  1881;  and  in 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ketzergeachichis  des  UrehriMterUhutna, 
Leipsic,  1884.  Further  sources  are:  the  Montanistic  wri- 
tings of  Tertullian  (Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.);  Ire- 
nseus,  Hcer,  III.,  xi.  0,  IV.,  xxxiii.  6-7;  Epiphanius,  Heer, 
xlviii.-xlix.;  and  the  passages  in  Eusebius  named  in  the 
text.  The  best  single  work  is  that  of  Bonwetsch,  named 
above.  Consult  fiu-thcr:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hi»torie  der 
Ketzereien,  i.  611-666,  Leipsic,  1762;  A.  Schwegler,  Der 
Montaniamus,  Tubingen,  1841;  A.  Short,  The  Hereeiee  of 
Montantu,  Pelagiua,  etc.,  Oxford,  1846;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Gloeaokdie  in  der  cUten  Kirche,  pp.  115  sqq..  Leipsic,  1850; 
A.  Ritschl.  Entatehuno  der  aWcatholiachen  Kirche,  pp.  402- 
550,  Bonn,  1857;  A.  Reville,  in  NouveUe  revue  de  t/Uologie, 
1858,  and  in  Reviie  dea  deux  mondea,  Nov.,  1864;  F.  C. 
Baur,  Oeachichte  der  ehriaUichen  Kirche,  i.  235-245,  288- 
295,  Leipsic,  1863;  E.  Strdhlin,  Eaaai  aur  le  mantaniame, 
Strasburg,  1870;  J.  de  Soyres,  Montaniam  and  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  Cambridge,  1878;  W.  Cunningham,  The 
Churchea  of  Aaia.  London,  1880;  W.  Belck,  Oeadiiehte  dea 
Montaniamua,  Leipsic.  1883;  H.  Weinel.  Die  Wirkunifen 
dea  Oeiatea  und  der  Geiater  im  naduipoatoliachen  ZeiiaUer, 
Freiburg.  1899;  E.  C.  Selwyn,  The  Chriatian  Propheta  and 
the  PropheHcal  Apooatypae,  London,  1900;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  vols.,  i.-iii.;  idem,  LAUeratwr,  ii.  363  sqq.;  idem, 
Expansion  of  Chriatianity,  2  vols.,  London.  1904-06; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  206.  508-^527,  715,  et  pas- 
sim; Scha£F.  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  chap,  x.;  DCB,  iii.  935- 
945;  KL,  vii.  252-268;  and  the  literature  under  Txrtul- 

LIAM. 

MONTE  CASSinO:  The  mother  house  of  the 
Benedictine  order  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Naples).  For  the 
story  of  the  foundation  see  Benedict  op  Nubsia, 
I.,  §  3.  Though  repeatedly  disturbed  by  barbarian 
hordes  during  the  rule  of  the  three  abbots  following 
Benedict  (d.  543)— Constantius,  Simplicius,  and  Vita- 
lis — ^it  was  first  destrojred  by  the  Lombards  in  589, 
when^Bonitus  was  abbot.  The  monks  escaped  to 
Rome,  and  Pelagius  II.  permitted  them  to  build  a 
monastery  beside  the  Lateran,  where  they  remained 
ahnost  a  century  and  a  half,  enjoying  the  special 
favor  of  Gr^ory  the  Great.  Meanwhile  only  a  few 
hermits  remained  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  about  653  it 
was  alleged  that  the  bones  of  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scolastica  had  been  translated  to  Fleury  in  France 
(hence  called  St.  Benott  sur  Loire)  by  Aigulf 
and  his  companions.  A  long  controversy  conse- 
quently arose  between  the  monks  of  the  restored 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and  those  of  Fleury, 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Zacharias  implies  that  the  bones 
in  question  were  in  their  original  grave  at  Monte 
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Gassino  about  742.  The.escplanation  seems  to  be 
that  merely  certain  portions  of  the  remains  were 
taken  to  Fleury. 

The  monasteiy  of  Monte  Gassino  was  restored 
about  720,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  II.,  by 
Abbot  Petronax  of  Brescia  (d.  750).  During  his 
rule,  the  autograph  copy  of  Benedict's  rule,  brought 
to  Rome  when  the  monastery  was  destroyed,  is 
said  to  have  been  returned  to  Monte  Gassino  in 
748  by  Zacharias,  who  also  granted  the  monastery 
special  privileges  and  enriched  its  library.  At  this 
same  period,  too,  began  the  literary  fame  of  Monte 
Gassino,  and  here  Paul  the  Deacon  (q.v.),  ex-chan- 
cellor oif  the  last  Lombard  King  Desiderius,  wrote 
his  Historia  Longobardorum  and  Expositio  in  regulam 
SancH  Benedicti.  The  monastery  was  further  en- 
larged and  beautified  during  the  abbacy  of  Gisolfus 
(797-817),  and  was  enriched  by  princely  gifts  in 
the  period  immediately  following.  Abbot  Bertha- 
rius  (856-884)  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  both  as 
exegete,  grammarian,  and  physician,  and  his  wri- 
tings on  the  latter  theme  make  the  beginning  of 
Monte  Gassino's  services  to  medical  science.  The 
ikionastery  possessed  an  excellent  hospital,  and  thus 
influenced  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Salerno 
and  its  medical  school. 

A  second  period  of  devastation  and  of  seventy 
years'  exile  was  caused  in  884  by  the  Saracens,  who 
murdered  Abbot  Bertharius  at  the  altar.  The  sur- 
viving monks  fled  to  Teano,  where  they  remained 
thirty  years,  after  which  they  went  to  Gapua.  Here 
they  degenerated,  but,  returning  to  Monte  Gassino, 
Abbot  Aligernus  (949-985)  began  a  rigid  reform 
and  a  restoration  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
monastery.  Nevertheless,  a  new  period  of  degen- 
eration came  under  Abbots  Manso  (985-996)  and 
Atenulf  (1011-^1022),  until  Theobald  (1022-35), 
aided  by  Odilo  of  Gluny,  restored  strict  discipline. 
Under  Desiderius  (1059-87;  later  Pope  Victor  III.) 
Monte  Gassino  reached  its  zenith.  Desiderius  turned 
all  his  influence  to  the  advantage  of  the  monastery, 
increasing  the  number  of  the  monks,  restoring  the 
buildings,  and  beautifying  the  basilica  with  the  aid 
of  artists  from  Upper  Italy,  Amalfi,  and  Gonstan- 
tinople.  He  fostered  the  progress  of  learning  by 
obtaining  valuable  liturgical  books,  and  enlarged 
the  monastery  hospital. 

The  policy  of  Desiderius  was  continued  by  his 
successors  Oderisius  I.  (1087-1105)  and  Bruno 
(1107-23).  Although  Monte  Gassino's  temporal 
power  declined  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies through  the  hostility  of  feudal  lords  and 
Hohenstaufen  emperors,  the  monastery  was  still 
adorned  by  noteworthy  authors,  such  as  Peter  the 
Deacon,  and  by  artists,  especially  painters  on  glass. 
In  1240  the  monks  were  expelled  by  Frederick  II. 
The  decline  of  discipline,  moreover,  had  become 
so  pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  permanently 
restored  even  by  the  efforts  of  Abbot  Bemardus 
Ayglerius  (1263-82),  who  prepared  a  new  rule,  nor 
by  Gelestine  V.,  who  sought  to  change  the  Bene- 
dictines into  Gelestines  (1294),  nor  by  John  XXII., 
who  made  the  abbey  a  bishopric  and  its  monks 
cathedral  clergy  (1331).  In  1349  an  earthquake 
almost  annihilated  its  buildings,  and  during  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  V.  Abbot  Andreas  of  Faenza 


again  made  a  transitory  reform  of  discipline.  After 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Monte  Gassino 
was  ruled  by  secular  abbots  in  commendam,  who 
shamelessly  robbed  it  and  impaired  its  discipline. 
Julius  II.,  in  1504,  forced  it  to  accept  the  reform 
of  St.  Justina,  and  in  1515  Abbot  Squarcialupi 
began  an  extensive  renovation  of  its  buildings. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  Monte  Gas- 
sino controlled  four  bishoprics,  two  principalities, 
twenty  counties,  1,662  churches,  and  much  besides, 
while  its  income  was  reckoned  at  half  a  million 
ducats.     Still  more  important  were  its  spiritual, 
artistic,  and  literary  treasures.    In  1645  its  library 
was  the  most  important  in  Italy  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe,  containing  over   1,000 
documents  from  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
and  more  than  800  manuscripts  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.     In  1866  the  monastery  was 
made  a  national  monument  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  became  an  educational  institution  under  cler- 
ical control,   while  at  the  same  time  its  literary 
treasures  became  more  generally  accessible  than 
had  been  possible  previously.    [The  monastery  of 
Monte  Gassino  is  a  fortress-like  structure  with  a 
commanding  location,  1,715   feet  elevation,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Gassino,  85i  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rome. 
In  it  are  forty  monks  and  some  200  pupils.     The 
buildings  are  on  different  levels.    Lowest  is  that  in 
which  is  shown  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict;  highest  is 
the  church,  which  is  richly  adorned.     The  note- 
worthy frescoes  in  its  subterranean  chapels  are  by 
Crerman  Benedictines.     Among  the  objects  shown 
is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  is  reported  to 
have  once  spoken.    The  library  is  rich  in  beauti- 
fully written  manuscripts.]    .        (O.  Z^cxLERt-) 
Biblioorapht:    Sources  are  to  be  found  in  Leo  of  Ostia, 
Chronieon  Cannenae,  ed.  Wattenbach  in  MOH,  Script^ 
vii  (1846).  551-727;    Peter  the  Deacon.  De  vir.  ill.,  in 
AngeluB   de    Nuce,    Chronica  .  .  .  monaaterii  CaHnenns, 
Paris,    1668,   cf.  Alfani   Versus,   De  aihi  .  .  .  monoBterii 
Caainen9i»,  in  A.  F.  Osanam,  Documenta  inSdita,   Paris 
1850;    and  C.  Margarini,  BuUarium  Caainenae,  2  voh., 
Venice  and  Todi.  1750-70.     Consult  further:    £.  GattoU. 
Hiaioria    abhalia    Caainenaia  ....     Venice.      1733-34; 
W.  Giesebreoht,  Da  lHUrarum  atvdiia  apud  Italoa,  Berlin. 
1844;   A.  Dentier.  MonaaUna  d'ltalie,  2  vols..  Parts,  1866; 
G.    Kr&tsinger,    Dar  Benediktinerorden  und   die   Ktdtur, 
Heidelberg.  1876;  J.  Peter,  in  Ramie  diriUenne,  July.  1881 : 
H.  Rickenbaoh,  Monte  Caaaino  von  aeiner  Orandung  bia 
su  aeiner  hdcKaten  BliUe  ....  Einsiedeln.  1884-85;   Tab- 
ularium  Caainenae,   Spicilegium  Caainenae,   and   Miacel- 
lanea  Caainenae,   3   vols..   Monte   Gassino.    1887-i>7;     L. 
Tosti,  in  his  Opera,  vols,  ziv.-xvi.,  Rome,  1888-89;  G. 
Gratimacher,  Die  Bedeutung  Benadikta  von  Nuraia,  Ber- 
lin. 1802;    G.  ClauBse,  Les  Origins  hinidictinea,  pp.  81- 
110,  Paris,   1899;    O.  Kaemmel.   HerbaAHder  aua  Italian 
und    Sixilian,    pp.    135-183,    Leipsic,   1900;    £.  Caspar.. 
Petrua   Diaeanua  und  die  Monte  Caaaineaer  FAladiungen, 
Bertin,  1909;     Heimbucber,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  i. 
209  sqq.,  et  passim;  KL,  viii.  1842-47;  and  also  the  litera- 
ture under  Benkdict  of  Nubbia  and  tbk  Benedictinb 
Order. 

MONTENEGRO:  A  principality  of  Europe 
bounded  by  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Rascia  (Novi- 
Bazaar),  Albania,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  the  esti- 
mated area  is  3,486  square  miles  and  the  population 
is  estimated  at  225,000,  nine-tenths  being  Monte- 
negrins, and  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whose  metropolitan  obtains  his  commis- 
sions from  the  Holy  Synod  in  Russia,  while  13,000 
are  Mohammedans  and  14,CXX)  Roman   Catholics, 
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these  being  Albanians  or  Serbs.  From  1516  to  1852^ 
the  bishop  or  metropolitan  held  the  additicmal  title 
of  prince,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  governor 
of  temporal  and  military  affairs.  The  bishop  was 
long  elected  by  popular  vote;  but  from  the  time  of 
Daniel  I.  (1697-1737)  the  office  has  been  hereditary, 
needing,  however,  the  confirmation  of  the  Servian 
patriarch  at  Ipek,  later  at  Carlovitz,  while  begin- 
ning with  the  eighteenth  century  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia became  the  recognized  head.  The  metropolitan 
of  the  capital  city,  Cetinje,  retains  a  merely  quali- 
fied influence.  As  supreme  head  of  the  ninety 
parishes  of  the  land,  whose  precincts  chiefly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  temporal  districts,  he  con- 
trols most  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  priests;  but 
there  are  also  thirteen  small  cloisters,  whose  monks 
also  exercise  pastoral  duties.  The  popular  educa- 
tion is  backward;  even  the  regulation  as  to  a  gen- 
eral four  years'  course  of  obligatory  schooling  is 
far  from  thoroughly  carried  out.  There  are  three 
intermediate  schools,  and  a  girls'  seminary  and 
boarding-school  at  Cetinje,  established  by  Russian 
contributions.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  a 
considerable  follow^ing  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
they  number  about  8,000.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  affiliated,  in  the  main,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Ant i van;  save  the  more  scattered  ones  northward, 
to  the  bishop  of  Cattaro.  Their  pastoral  care  is 
committed  almost  entirely  to  Franciscans.  The 
Catholic  Church  became  a  nationally  recognized 
religious  community  in  Montenegro  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1886  (see  Concordats  and  Delimiting 
BuLM,  VI.,  2,  §  8,  4),  and  Catholics  again  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  civil  code  of  1888.  The  Moham- 
medans, since  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  them, 
emigrate  more  and  more  to  Turkey.  W.  G6tz. 
Biblioobaprt:  W.  Denton,  Montenegro,  its  People  and 
their  History,  London.  1877;  P.  Coquelle.  Hiat.  du  Mon- 
tenegro, Paris,  1895;  W.  Miller,  The  BaUcana,  New  York, 
1898;  L.  Paasarge,  Dalmatien  und  Montenegro,  Leipsic 
1904;   R.  Wyon,  The  Balkane  from  voithin,  London,  1904 . 

MORTES  PIETATIS:  Institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  on  the  principle  of  the  pawnshop,  but 
designed  to  protect  their  patrons  against  usury, 
though  a  certain  interest  was  charged  to  cover 
expenses.  Primarily  religious  institutions,  the  mon- 
ies pietaJtis  later  became  secularized.  They  origin- 
ated in  Italy,  where  the  cardinal  of  Ostia  estab- 
lished one  at  Orvieto  in  1463,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Pius  II.  Leo  X.,  by  the  constitution  Inter  mtU- 
tiplices  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council  (May  4,  1515),  gave  general  approval  to 
the  moniea  pietatis  and  declared  their  opponents  ex- 
communicated. They  soon  spread  to  Lombardy  and 
the  continental  possessions  of  Venice,  and  thence 
reached  France,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
other  countries.  [In  New  York  these  institutions 
are  represented  by  the  Provident  Loan  Society, 
which  has  been  very  successful.]  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  H.  Holsapfel,  Die  AnfUtnge  der  Montea  pie- 
toHt,  Munich,  1903;  W.  Endemann,  in  JahrbUcher  far 
Nationaldkonomie,  i  (1863),  324  sqq.;  idem,  Studien  in 
der  romaniach-kanonietiat^ten  Wirtadtafta-  und  Rechtalehre, 
i.  460  Bqq.,  BerUn«  1874. 

MONTPAUCON,  men"f6"c6n',  BERNARD  DE: 
French  Maurist;  b.  at  Soulatge  (department  of 
Aude,  just  east  of  Toulouse,  France)  Jan.  16,  1655; 


d.  at  Paris  Dec.  21,  1741.  A  scion  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, he  entered  the  army  in  1672,  serving  in  Turenne's 
campaign  against  Germany  until  1674.  Resuming 
his  studies,  he  made  his  profession  in  the  Maurist 
congregation  on  May  13,  1676,  and  after  being 
stationed  at  Sor^ze,  La  Grasse,  and  Bordeaux,  he 
was  sent,  in  1687,  to  Saint-Germain  des  Pr6s,  the 
scientific  center  of  his  order,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self primarily  to  editing  Greek  Church  Fathers.  He 
published,  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  Lopin  and 
A.  Pouget,  a  single  volume  of  a  projected  Ana- 
leda  GroBca  aive  varia  opuacula  Oroeca  kactenus  non 
edita  (Paris,  1688),  which  he  followed  by  his  La 
Verity  de  Vhistmre  de  JudUh  (1690).  After  publish- 
ing the  best  edition  of  Atbanasius  thus  far  made — 
Aihanasii  archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  opera  omnia 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1698),  he  went,  with  his  fellow 
Maurist  Paul  Briois,  to  Italy,  since  the  manuscripts 
at  Paris  were  inadequate  for  his  plans.  While  at 
Rome,  and  being  for  a  period  the  administrator  of 
his  congregation,  he  wrote  his  anonymous  Vindicice 
editionia  Sancti  Auguetini  a  Benedidinis  adomatcB 
(Rome,  1699)  in  answer  to  Jesuit  critics.  In 
1701  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  interests 
ranged  over  the  literature  and  ail  other  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  as  evinced  by  his  Diarium 
ItaHcum^  sive  monumentorum  veterumj  bibliothe' 
carum^  muaasorumf  etc.  NoHtice  singiUarea  (Paris, 
1702;  Eng.  transL,  The  Travels  of.  Father  Monir 
faucon  from  Paris  through  Italy  .  .  .  ,  London, 
1712).  In  his  PalcBographia  GrcBca  (Paris,  1708) 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  paleog- 
raphy, while  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana  olim 
Segueriana  (1715)  and  his  Bibliotheca  hibliothecarum 
manuscriptarum  nova  (1739)  he  proved  his  ability 
as  a  bibliographer.  In  his  CoUectio  nova  pairum  et 
scriptorum  Grcecorum  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1706)  he  pub- 
lished much  unedited  material,  including  the  com- 
mentaries of  Eusebius  on  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah, 
minor  writings  of  Athanasius,  and  the  Christian 
geography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  This  was 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hex- 
apla — Hexaplorum  Origenis  qace  supersunt  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1713;  superseded  by  the  work  of  Frederick 
Field,  q.v.);  as  well  as  by  a  complete  edition  of 
Chrysostom  (Joannis  Chrysostomi  opera  omnia,  13 
vols.,  Paris,  1734-41).  Montfaucon's  classical  in- 
terests found  expression  in  his  VAntiquiU  expli- 
quie  et  reprisent^e  en  figures  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1719; 
5  supplementary  vols.,  1724;  Eng.  transl.,  Antiq- 
uity Explained  and  Represented  in  Sculptures^  10 
vols.,  London,  1821-25),  in  which  he  considered  the 
mythology,  religion,  and  private  and  social  life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  an  account  of  the 
religious  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  Germans,  Gauls, 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued for  France  in  his  Les  Monumens  de  la  monr 
archie  fran^Qoise  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1729-33;  partial 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Description  of  the  Basso  Relievos 
.  .  .  ,  London,  1767),  of  which  only  the  first  sec- 
tion, comprising  the  dynastic  monuments  to  Henry 
IV.,  appeared.  Among  the  other  works  of  Mont- 
faucon,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
inscriptions  et  belles  lettres  in  1719,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  his  Le  Livre  de  PhUon  de  la 
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vie  contemplative  .  .  .  avec  dee  observatiana  oik  Von 

fait  voir  que  lea  Thirapeutes  dont  %l  parle  Haieru 

Chretiens  (Pftris,  1709);    and  Letitree  pour  et  contre 

8ur  la/ameuae  question  ei  lea  aolitairea  appdlez  TfUrc^ 

peutea  .  .  .  itoienl  Chritiena  (1712).     Many  of  his 

letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue 

Nationale  and  elsewhere,  have  been  published  in 

Valery's  Correapandance  inidite  de  MabilUm  el  de 

Mont/atLcan  avec  V Italic  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  U. 

Gapitaine's  Correapondance  de  Bernard  de  Mant- 

faucon  avec  le  baron  G.  de  Craaaier  (Lidge,  1855); 

and  £.  Gigas's  Lettrea  iniditea  de  divera  aavanta,  vol. 

ii.  (Copenhagen,  1892-93).  (G.  Laubmann.) 

Biblioorapht:    E.  de  BrogUe,   La  SociSU  de  rabbaye  de 

Saini^Oermain  dee  Prie  au  18.  eUcle,  especialiy  ii.  311- 

323,  PArio,  1891;    R.  P.  Taaain.  Hiet.  litUraire  de  la  eon- 

griffoium  de  8,  Maar,  pp.  585-616,  BnuBels,  1770;    H. 

OmoDt,  Bernard  de  MorUfaucon,  in  Annalee  du  midi,  1802, 

pp.  84-90;   J.  B.  Vanel.  Lee  BinMieiina  de  3,  Maur,  pp. 

112-115,  Paris.  1896. 

MONTGOMERY,  ment-gum'e-ri,  HENRY: 
Founder  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Killead  (on  Lough 
Neagh,  4  m.  s.  of  Antrim),  Ck>unty  Antrim,  Jan.  16, 
1788;  d.  at  Dunmurray  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast)  Dec 
18,  1865.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Ck>llege  (M.A., 
1807);  was  ordained  minister  of  Dunmurray,  1809, 
and  spent  his  life  there.  He  combined  teaching 
with  his  pastoral  duties,  from  1817  to  1839  was  head 
master  of  the  English  school  in  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  gave  lectures  to  divinity  stu- 
dents from  1832,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  pro- 
I  fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Belfast  for  the  association  of  Irish  non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterians.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  was  the  antagonist  of  Henry  Qooke  (q.v.), 
whose  strenuous  advocacy  of  orthodoxy  drove  him 
and  his  associates  from  tl^  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1829; 
as  an  orator  and  thinker  he  was  Cooke's  equal,  but 
he  lacked  his  power  to  persuade  the  majority.  He 
was  liberal  in  politics  and  his  views  of  religious  lib- 
erty were  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  publications 
were  sermons,  speeches,  and  magazine  articles. 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  A.  Crosier,  Lif^  cf  ,  ,  .  Henry  Monl- 
Oomery  .  .  .  viiUi  Seiectiane  from  hie  Speeehee  and  Wrin 
ting;  vol.  i  (no  more  published),  London,  1875;  idem, 
Henry  Montgomery,  ib.  1888;  the  literature  under  Cooke, 
Hknrt;  DNB,  xxzvili.  313-315. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES:  English  religious  poet 
and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Irvine  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771;  d.  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  30,  1854.  After  attending  school  in  Ful- 
neck,  the  chief  Moravian  settlement  in  England, 
he  settled  at  Sheffield  (1792),  where  he  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Iria.  In  1789  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  having  printed  The  Baa- 
tUCf  a  poem  surmounted  by  a  woodcut  representing 
liberty  and  the  British  lion.  A  little  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  because  of 
reflections  upon  a  colonel  of  militia,  published  in  his 
paper.  In  spite  of  these  judicial  condemnations 
his  name  was  unaffected,  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  his  paper,  in  1825,  he  received 
public  favors,  and  at  his  death  had  the  honor  of  a 
public  funeral.  In  1830-31  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  literature  before  the  Royal 


Institution;  and  in  1846  a  life  pension  was  settled 
upon  him  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  made 
no  public  profession  of  religion  till  his  forty-third 
year,  when  he  united  with  the  Moravians;  but  ever 
afterward,  eminent  for  his  piety,  he  was  most  active 
in  furthering  all  philanthropic  and  religious  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  sacred  poets  of  his  day. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named:  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland,  and  Other  Poema  (London,  1806); 
Poema  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Grahame  and  E.  Benger,  1809); 
The  Weat  Indiea  (1810);  The  World  before  the  Flood 
(1813);  Greenland  IIS19);  The  Songa  bf  Zion,  being 
Imitationa  of  the  Paalma  (1822);  The  Christian 
Paalmiat,  or  Hymna,  Selected  and  Original  (Glasgow, 
1825);  The  Pdican  Island,  and  Other  Poema  (Lon- 
don, 1827);  The  Christian  Poet;  or,  Selections  in 
Verae  on  Sacred  Svbjecta  (Glasgow,  1827);  Journal 
qf  Voyages  and  Travks  by  the  Rev,  D.  Tyerman  and 
G.  Bennet  Esq.,  .  .  .  compiled  by  J,  Montgomery 
(London,  1831);  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  General 
Literature  Ddivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1830 
and  1831  (1833);  A  Poet's  Portfolio:  or,  Minor 
Poems  (1835);  Lines  of  the  Most  Eminent  Literary 
and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  (in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others,  3  vols., 
1835-37);  Our  Savior's  Miracles.  Six  Original 
Sketches  in  Verse  (Bristol,  1840);  The  Poetical 
Works  of  J.  M.,  Collected  by  himseff  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1841);  and  Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion  (1853).  He  was  a  favorite 
l3rric  poet,  and  many  of  his  works  went  through 
numerous  editions.  He  was  known  chiefly  for  his 
hymns,  of  which  the  favorites  are  the  missionary 
hymns,  "  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  "  Hail  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed,"  the  fine  advent  hymn,  "  Angels 
from  the  realms  of  glory,"  and  "  Forever  with  the 
Lord." 

Bibuooeapht:  The  main  biography  is  by  J.  HoihuKl  and 
J.  Ererett,  7  vols..  London,  1854rn66  (expanded  to  a 
tedious  d^ree).    Others  are  by  J.  W.  Kins.  ib.  1858: 

A.  S.  Patterson,  in  Poete  and  Preaehere  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, Glasgow,  1862:  S.  Ellis,  ib.  1864;  S.  C.  Hall,  in  Book 
of  Memoriee  ofQreat  Men  and  Women,  pp.  81-03.  ib.  1883; 

B.  W.  Duffield.  SnoUeh  Hymne,  pp.  481-483.  New  York, 
1886;  G.  W.  Tallent-Bateman,  in  Papere  of  the  Manchee- 
ter  Club,  1880.  pp.  385-302.  435-440;  Julian.  Hymnoloffy. 
pp.  763-764. 

MONTH,  THE  HEBREW.  See  Moon;  and 
Year. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY:  That  branch  of 
Christian  archeology  which  deals  with  monuments 
of  various  descriptions,  inscriptions,  coins,  medals, 
statuaries,  paintings,  and  architectural  construc- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  expressive  of  theological 
ideas.  Comparison  of  the  medieval  cathedral  of 
Europe  with  the  modem  meeting-house  of  America 
shows  that,  though  in  the  congregations  which 
built  those  houses  of  worship  the  piety  may  have 
been  the  same,  the  theology  was  different;  and 
further  comparison  can  not  fail  to  lead  to  a 
definite  conception  of  the  theolqgical  differences, 
since  the  very  outlines  of  the  structures  show  that 
they  were  built  to  realijBe  different  ideas.  Thus, 
the  study  of  the  literary  monuments  of  theology 
may  at  every  point  be  aided  by  the  study  of  the 
corresponding  archeological  monuments.    In  some 
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cases  it  will  be  supplemented  (a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Rome  during  its  first  cen- 
turies has  been  dug  out  of  the  catacombs);  in  others 
it  will  be  strikingly  illustrated.  See  ARCHEOLoaY, 
Christian;  Architecture;  Art  and  Church; 
Sculpture,  Christian  Use  of. 

Diblioorapht:  F.  Piper,  EirUeitung  in  die  monumentale 
TheoloQie,  Gotha,  1867;  J.  P.  Lundy.  Monumental  CkrU- 
tianitv.  New  York,  1881;  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  The  WhiU 
Hobe  of  Churche;  ib.  1900;  and  the  literature  in  and 
under  the  three  articles  referred  to  above. 

MOODY,  DWIGHT  LYMAlf  (RYTHER):    Evan- 
gelist;   b.  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837;    d. 
there  Dec.  22,  1899.      He  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine 
children  of  Edwin  and  Betsy  Moody  (n6e  Holton). 
Mis  father,  who  was  a  mason,  died  in  1841  (aged 
41)  and  the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances for  years.    His  mother  died  in  1895,  aged 
ninety.     Moody  received  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions in  the  village  Unitarian  church  and  his  first 
missionary  work  was  in  getting  pupils  for  its  Sun- 
day-school, which  he  attended.    His  schooling  was 
carried  only  as  far  as  the  district  school  could  take 
him,  and  while  a  young  boy  he  had  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing.    In   1854  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Boston,  and  there  was  hired  by  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Holton,  as  a  clerk  in  his  boot  and  shoe  store.    One 
of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement  was  that  he 
should    regularly  attend    his   uncle's   church,    the 
Mount  Vernon  (Orthodox)  Congregational  Church, 
and  also  its  Sunday-school.    This  promise  he  faith- 
fully kept  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  truths 
he  heard  taught  that  in  1855  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  church.    But  his  examination  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  and  his  application  was  held 
over  for  a  year  when  he  was  thought  to  have  made 
sufficient  attainments  in  theology  for  church  mem- 
bership.    In  Sept.,  1856,  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
quickly  found  a  more  lucrative  position  than  his 
uncle  could  offer  him,  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
salesman  and  traveler  in  the  shoe  trade.    He  also 
accumulated    $7,000    toward    the    $100,000   upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.    But  while  diligent  in 
his  business  and  uncommonly  successful  he  became 
absorbed  more  and  more  in  religious  work.     His 
energies  were  first  spent  upon  the  Sunday-school 
as  teacher,  as  gatherei^in  of  new  pupils,  and  most 
impromising  ones,  who  under  his  instruction  im- 
proved marvelously,  and  then  as  superintendent  of 
the    North  Market   Hall  Sunday-school  which  he 
built  up  until  it  had  a  membership  of  1,500  and 
out  of  it  in  1863  the  Illinois  Street  Church  was 
formed.    He  thus  was  well  known  in  the  state  as 
a  Sunday-school  worker.     From  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Chicago  he  had  entered  heartily  into 
the  work  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association, 
and  he  raised  a  large  part  of  the  money  for  its 
building,  not  once  but  twice,    for  the    first    was 
burned  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1871.      In  1861 
be  gave  up  business  and  was  an  independent  city 
aiissionary,  then  agent  of  the  Christian  Commission 
til  the  Civil  War,  and  after  that  again  in  Sunday- 
school   work   and   the  secretary  of    the   Chicago 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.    But  as  yet  he 
iiad  done  nothing  to  give  him  international  fame. 
In  1867  he  made  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  on  ac- 


count of  his  wife's  health — ^he  had  married  in  1862. 
He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  and  did  a 
little  evangelistic  work.  One  of  his  converts  was 
John  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (q.v.).  In  1872  he  was 
again  in  Great  Britain,  held  numerous  meetings 
and  won  the  esteem  of  prominent  Evangelicals. 
From  these  he  received  an  invitation  to  return  for 
general  revival  work.  He  came  the  next  year, 
bringing  with  him  Ira  DaWd  Sankey  (q.v.),  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  linked  with  him  in  fame  as  a 
revivalist.  They  landed  at  Liverpool  on  June  17, 
1873,  and  held  their  first  services  in  York.  Moody's 
downright  preaching  and  Sankey's  simple  but  soul- 
stirring  singing  won  attention,  and  as  tiiey  passed 
from  city  to  city  they  were  heard  by  great  crowds. 
They  spent  two  years  in  this  arduous  labor,  and 
then  returned  to  America.  Their  fame  was  now  in 
all  the  churches  and  invitations  poured  in  upon 
them  to  do  at  home  what  they  had  done  abroad, 
so  they  repeated  these  services  and  duplicated  their 
successes,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1881  and  again  in  1891  and  1892  they  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  of  their  most  loyal  support- 
ers was  Henry  Dnunmond,  who  owed  to  them  the 
quickening  of  his  religious  life  in  1874. 

In  1892  Moody  by  invitation  of  friends  made  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  London  that  autumn  that  he  first  knew  of  the 
heart  difficulty  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 
It  may  have  been  this  knowledge  that  induced  him 
during  his  remaining  years  to  seek  rather  to  deepen 
the  spiritual  life  of  professing  Christians  through 
church  services  of  the  ordinary  quiet  type,  than  to 
address  the  enormous  miscellaneous  crowds  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings  as  he  did  in  earlier  da3ns.  It  was 
while  holding  services  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov. 
16,  1899,  that  he  broke  down,  and,  although  he 
was  able  to  reach  home,  he  was  fatally  stricken  and 
soon  after  died. 

Moody  had  *'  consecrated  common  sense."  He 
was  honest,  preached  a  Calvinistic  creed  which  he 
accepted  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  master  of  an 
effective  style.  His  sermons  and  shorter  addresses 
abound  in  personal  allusions,  in  shrewd  remarks 
and  home  thrusts.  He  had  a  hatred  of  shams  and 
scant  respect  for  persons  who  had  only  place  to 
recommend  them.  He  was  often  abrupt,  some- 
times brusk.  He  had  no  polish,  small  education, 
but  he  knew  the  English  Bible  and  accepted  it 
literally.  He  was  fond  of  treating  Bible  charac- 
ters very  familiarly  and  enUvening  his  sermons  by 
imaginary  conversations  with  and  between  them. 
But  that  he  was  truly  bent  upon  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  ways  he  thought  most  help- 
ful there  is  no  doubt.  Like  other  great  revivalists 
he  had  much  praise  which  was  undesirable,  but  he 
never  lost  his  head.  He  also  never  allowed  excite- 
ment to  carry  his  audiences  off  their  feet.  For 
sanity,  sincerity,  spirituality,  and  success  Moody 
goes  into  the  very  first  rank  of  revival  preachers. 

During  Moody's  and  Sankey's  mission  at  New- 
castle, England,  in  1873,  the  first  form  of  the  fa- 
miliar hymn-book  which  bears  their  name  appeared 
in  response  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  book  which 
was  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  book  was  orig- 
inally little  better  than  a  small  pamphlet,  but  it 
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was  enlai^ged  and  has  taken  on  various  shapes  and 
had  varied  contents  while  preserving  its  main  fea- 
tures. The  sale  of  the  book  in  its  different  forms 
has  been  enormous.  Up  to  1900  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  dollars  had  been  paid  its  com- 
pilers in  royalties.  Of  his  share  in  this  money 
Moody  made  noble  use,  and  thus  opened  a  chapter 
in  his  life  which  is  less  known  to  the  public,  but 
will  have  more  permanent  interest  than  his  preach- 
ing. For  with  it  he  founded,  or  helped  to  found, 
the  chain  of  educational  institutions  which  does 
not  bear  his  name  but  which  is  his  greatest  monu- 
ment. The  first  was  the  Northfield  Seminary  for 
Young  Women,  erected  and  carried  on  in  his  nsr 
tive  town.  It  dates  from  1879.  This  is  a  school 
which  trains  girls  for  college,  if  they  go  so  far,  but 
in  any  case  gives  them  good  instruction  permeated 
with  religion.  All  the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by 
the  students.  In  1881  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men  was  started.  The  two  schools  are  only 
a  few  miles  apart.  The  students  are  taken  at  very 
low  rates,  combine  manual  training  with  the  usual 
school  courses,  and  are  under  strong  religious  in- 
fluences. The  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  Chicago,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  another 
of  the  educational  aids  which  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  The  Students'  Conferences  and  the  North- 
field  Christian  Workers'  Conference,  both  of  which 
meet  annually  at  Northfield,  were  inaugurated  by 
liim.  They  have  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  of 
a  very  sane  and  thoughtful  type. 

In  church  connection  Moody  belonged  to  the  in- 
dependent Chicago  Avenue  Church.    In  his  activi- 
ties he  belonged  to  the  Church  universal. 
Bibuogbaprt:    The  principal  biography  is  by  his  son.  W. 
R.  Moody.  New  York,  1900.     Others  are  by  H.  Drum- 
mond.  New  York,  1900;    J.  8.  Ogilvie.  lb.  1900;    and  A. 
W.  WillUuns.  PhUadelphia.  1900.     Phases  of  Moody's  life 
and  work  are  treated  in:   T.  B.  J..  D.  L.  Moody  at  Home, 
New  York.  1886;    H.  M.  Wharton.  A  Month  with  Moody 
in  Chieaoo,  Baltimore.  1894;    H.  B.  Hartiler,  Moody  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  1894. 

MOOR,    HEBREW     CORCSPnORS    OF    THE. 

Names;  Relation  to  Time  (f  1). 
Conception  of  the  Moon  and  its  Functions  (f  2). 
Worship  of  the  Moon  (f  3). 
The  New  Moon  (f  4). 
The  usual  Hebrew  name  for  the  moon  (j^reah; 
cf.  Assyr.  irikut  arhu,  "  month  ";   Ethiopic  wareh; 
Palmyrene  yrh)  is  evidently  to  be  connected  with 
a  root  yarah  or  warah,  cognate  with  *arahy  "  to  wan- 
der," cf.  As83rr.  fjorhu,  "  road,"  connoting  the  moon's 
motion  among  the  stars.     With  this 
X.  Names;  Semitic  root  meaning  is  to  be  con- 
Relation     trasted  the  Aryan  idea  of  the  moon 
to  Time,     as  "  the  measurer  (of  time)."    While 
the  moon  did  not  among  the  Semites 
receive  its  name  from  its  function  as  a  marker  of 
time  periods,  the  regularity  of  its  phases  made  its 
use  general  as  a  fixer  of  times  and  periods,  as  with 
other  peoples,  and  with  this  were  connoted  other 
related  conceptions.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  moon-god 
Thoth  was  god  of  measures,  then  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  general  (with  which  cf.  the  Assyrian  Sin, 
explained    as    zu^-erty    "  knowledge-lord,"   and    the 
Greek  ideas  associated  with  Hermes).     The  Man- 
daeans  (q.v.),  who  derived  a  lai^  part  of  their  sys- 
tem from  Babylonian  sources,  made  the  demiurge 


Ptahil  say:    **  I  gave  the  moon  as  time-measurer 
for  the  world  "  (A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Die  manda- 
ische  Rdigion,  p.  61,  Leipeic,  1889).  Similarly  smoog 
the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  the  moon  as  a  di^'ider  of 
time  was  predominant,  and  its  measuring-functioD 
is  strikingly  expressed  in  Ps.  dv.  19:    ''  He  ap- 
pointed the  moon  for  seasons."    The  Hebrews  aod 
Phenicians  called  the  new  moon  hodethy  *'  new/'  the 
former  called  the  new  moon  ke9^  (cf.  Assyr.  kuae'^i, 
**  cap,"  connected  with  the  idea  that  the  moonie:ol 
wore  a  cap  when  the  moon  was  full).     A  Hebrew 
poetic  name  for  the  moon  is  lebhenah,  "  white  "; 
and  in  Gen.  i.  the  terminology  used  is  **  the  lesser 
light."    The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  called  the 
moon-god   Sin  (see  above;    from  him  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  drew  its  name),  while  other  names  in  the 
Semitic  region  were  Aku  (Elamitic?),  Nannar,  Aa 
(consort    of   Shamash;     also   frequently   rendered 
"  queen  "),  and  the  Phenician  Ashtaroth-Kamaim, 
The  importance  of  the  moon  to  the  Hebrews  is  seeo 
when  it  is  noted  how  fundamental  a  di^ision  of 
time  the  month  was  for  them.    The  date  of  the  new 
moon  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  reckoninfi; 
of  time  was  by  them  not  calculated  but  obeer\-6<i. 
The  length  of  a  month,  twenty-nine  or  thirty  day*, 
depended,  therefore,  upon  the  day  when  the  moon 
was  first  seen,  except  that  in  cloudy  weather  the 
thirtieth  day  was  reckoned  to  the  preceding  month. 
That  this  basis  of  reckoning  determined  the  cu>- 
tom  of  counting  the  day,  not  from  morning  till 
morning  or  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  evening 
to  evening  can  not  be  proved;  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed,  since  in  general  peoples  who  have 
only  lunar  months  use  this  method  of  defining  the 
day.    It  is  equally  difiBcult  to  be  assured  that  the 
week  was  derived  from  the  month  by  division  of 
the  latter  into  four  parts  (see  Week).     There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  seven-day  period   was 
derived  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  employed  in 
pre-Semitic  times — this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first, 
and  twenty-eighth  days  of  the  month  observed,  but 
that  the  nineteenth  was  also  a  special  day,  the  rea- 
son being  apparently  that  thirty  plus  nineteen  are 
forty-nine,  this  number  making  up  a  week  of  weeks. 
The  imion  of  the  planetary  bodies  with  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
late  phase,  probably  not  completed  till  the  Greek 
period.    While  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Hebrews 
were  fixed  by  reference  to  lunar  reckoning,  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  solar  reference  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  Gen.  viii.  14,  cf. 
vii.  11,  apparently  makes  the  length  of  the  flood  a 
year  and  eleven  days,  i.e.,  a  lunar  year  of  354  days 
plus  eleven,  or  365  days.     The  circtmistanoes  of  hus- 
bandry  necessitated  regard  for  the  solar  year,  but 
the  adjustment  of  the  solar  and  the  lunar  periods 
by  intercaUtion  was  probably  not  made  in  the  He- 
brew region  till  after  Old-Testament  times     (see 
Time,  Biblical  Reckon inq  of). 

There  are  a  ntmiber  of  indications  that  the  pre- 
Canaanitic  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  moon- 
cult  were  close.  Abraham  is  traced  back  to  Haran 
(q.v.)  and  Ur  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  3),  two  noted 
centers  of  moon-worship.  Moreover,  in  the  Abm- 
hamic  family  names  and  genealogies  the  moon  has 
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left  its  mark.  Thus  with  Terah  may  be  compared 
Assyr.  tarahu,  "  gazelle  "  (sacred  to  Ishtar);  Nahor 
IS  comiected  with  Naniiar,  the  name  of 
a.  Concep-  a  moon-god;  Abram  recalls  o^urammt/, 
tion  of  the  "  exalted  father/'  a  frequent  title  of 
Moon  the  moon-deity;  Sarah  (''princess") 
and  Its  and  Milcah  f'  queen  ")  are  titles  of 
Functions,  the  moon-goddess;  Laban  is  to  be 
connected  with  labanu,  "  the  white 
one/'  cf.  lAhenah  above;  while  Lamech  may  be 
brought  into  relations  with  Assyr.  LamgUt  a  name 
of  Sin.  Yet  with  the  Hebrews  the  moon  was  sub- 
ordinate and  secondary  to  the  sun.  Whether  this 
represents  the  original  Semitic  conception  is  un- 
certain, since  it  is  held,  though  not  demonstrated, 
that  the  moon-cult  represented  an  earlier  Semitic 
stage  of  culture.  The  age  of  the  worship  of  Sin  is 
not  determined;  the  Aramean  cult  at  Haran  was 
of  great  antiquity  and  persisted  into  the  Roman 
period.  Sahar,  the  name  of  a  moon-god,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  seen  in  the  Mandsean  Sauriel,  while  the 
Paimyrene  deities  Yar^ibaal  and  Aglibaal  were 
moon-deities.  The  Hebrews  were,  therefore,  in  the 
provenance  of  the  moon-cult,  and  their  conceptions 
of  this  body  were  in  general  agreement  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  The  idea  that  the  moon  influ- 
enced the  earth  and  its  products  was  practically 
universal,  and  this  influence  was  conceived  as  either 
malign  or  benign.  This  body  was  thought  to  be  an 
agent  in  the  production  of  crops,  perhaps  through 
its  supposed  function  as  a  creator  of  dew  (W.  von 
Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  p.  24,  Leipsic,  1874; 
W.  H.  Roscher,  Ud>er  Selene,  pp.  49-^,  ib.  1890). 
The  Aryans  went  further  than  this  and  attributed 
to  the  moon  the  growth  of  animals  (Avesta,  Mah 
Yast,  Mah  Nyayis,  SBE,  xxiii.  88-01,  355);  the 
Indo-Iranians  connected  the  moon  with  the  pri- 
meval bull,  itself  a  symbol  of  fertility;  Pliny  {Hist 
not.,  ii.  221)  associated  growth  with  the  moon; 
Macrobius  C'  On  the  Dream  of  Scipio,"  I.,  xi.  7) 
attributes  to  the  moon  power  over  terrestrial  ob- 
jects for  increase  or  decline;  while  it  is  a  world- 
wide superstition  that  a  waxing  moon  brings  increase 
of  crops,  and  occasionally  even  the  power  of  im- 
pregnation is  attributed  to  that  body.  The  Old- 
Testament  references  to  this  notion  are  necessarily 
scanty,  yet  beyond  question  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  **  the 
precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,"  is  to  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  this  idea.  In  the 
Assyrian  hymns  the  moon  is  called  **  the  mighty 
bull,  with  large  horns,  perfect  form,  and  flowing 
beard,  bright  as  crystal  "  (the  bull  is  also  a  Semitic 
symbol  of  fertility) ;  the  supposed  beard  in  seals  is 
probably  the  effect  of  a  necklace  with  pendants. 
On  the  malign  side  pestilence  was  associated  with 
the  moon  (Ps.  cxxi.  6),  while  the  Greek  notion  of 
the  lunar  origin  of  epilepsy  (cf.  the  Greek  verb 
sdeniazesthai,  "  to  be  struck  with  epilepsy/'  from 
aelenS,  "  moon ")  is  shown  to  be  held  by  Jews 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15).  With  this  may  be  con- 
nected the  name  of  the  Mandsan  angel  of  death, 
Sauriel,  as  well  as  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Gen.  xxxi.  40  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  In  the 
imagery  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh  (q.v.)  the  moon 
was  to  participate  with  the.  other  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  cataclysmic  phenomena  of  that   time  (Isa. 


xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  15; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Acts  ii.  20;  Rev.  vi.  12);  also  in 
the  repair  and  glorifying  of  all  nature  (Isa.  xxx. 
26),  though  in  the  new  era  there  will  be  no  need 
for  its  light,  since  God  is  to  be  the  light  of  his  peo- 
ple (Isa.  Ix.  19;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  Yet  its 
stability  is  one  of  the  images  of  eternal  duration  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  5,  7,  Ixxxix.  37),  and  it  is  also  a  synonym  of 
beauty  (Job  xxxi.  26;  Cant.  vi.  9;  Ecclus.  1.  6). 

Worship  of  the  moon  appears  to  have  been  na- 
tive with  the  Semites.  Wadd  in  Arabia,  Sin  and 
Nannar  in  Babylonia,  Sahar  in  Mesopotamia  (ap- 
pearing on  Aramaic  steles  at  Merab  near  Aleppo; 
cf.  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Bibliothbque  de  Vicole 
des  hautes  iiudea,  fasc.  113,  pp.  193-195,  211-215, 
Paris,  1897)  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  which 
might  be  cited,  the  moon  being  rep- 
3.  Worship  resentative  of  both  male  and  female 
of  the  deities.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
Moon,  suggestions  contained  in  the  tracing 
of  Abraham  to  centers  of  moon-wor- 
ship and  in  the  connections  of  names  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  with  names  or  titles  of  moon-deities, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrews  to  connect  them  with  worship  of  the 
moon  (cf.  Smith,  Rd,  of  Sem,,  2d  ed.,  p.  135).  It 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  in  the 
period  of  declension  and  of  eclectic  religious  prac- 
tises, that  the  worship  of  this  body  appears  among 
them,  when  it  is  registered  by  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophets  (Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  3;  Zeph.  i.  6),  by 
profcibition  through  legislation  (Deut.  iv.  9,  xvii. 
3),  by  the  repressive  measiu«s  of  Josiah  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  5),  and  later  by  the  disavowal  of  participa- 
tion in  the  cult  by  the  righteous  sufferer  (Job  xxxi. 
26-27).  In  general  the  worship  of  the  moon  was 
associated  with  that  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  method  was  by  prostration,  and  by  kissing  of 
the  hands  (Job.  xxxi.  26-27),  the  latter  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hiat.  not.,  XXVIII.,  ii.  25). 
In  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17-19,  25,  there  is  mention  of 
the  ''  queen  of  heaven  "  in  which  a  distinct  cult  is 
evidently  distinguished,  and  its  peculiarities  in  part 
given,  as  in  the  offering  by  fire  of  special  cakes  in 
the  preparation  of  which  men,  women,  and  children 
united.  The  prophet  in  chap.  xliv.  represents  the 
people  as  aiguing  for  this  worship  on  the  experi- 
ential ground  that  its  practise  was  attended  with 
prosperity  and  the  cessation  of  it  was  contempo- 
raneous with  disaster.  It  has  been  the  custom  since 
Jerome  to  identify  this  "  queen  of  heaven  "  with 
the  moon,  though  from  the  time  of  Isaac  of  An- 
tioch  (c.  450)  she  was  also  identified  with  Venus. 
The  concrete  deity  with  whom  identification  was 
made,  however,  was  Ishtar,  whose  most  intimate 
connection  was  with  Venus  and  not  with  the  moon 
(see  AsHTORETH,  §  5);  accordingly  later  scholars 
are  disposed  to  see  in  the  cult  under  question  the 
Ishtar- Venus  type  and  to  disconnect  it  from  the 
moon.  Perhaps  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on 
the  subject.  As  cults  passed  from  the  E^t  to  the 
West,  Ishtar  was  associated  with  the  moon,  and 
this  association  registered  itself  in  the  Greek  religion 
as  well  as  in  the  Sidonian  conception  of  Astarte  as 
the  moon.  It  is  not  beside  the  mark  to  note  that 
cakes  were  offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis  (the  moon- 
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goddess),  a  practise  which  may  be  tbe  analogue  of 
that  noted  in  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  offer- 
ings like  these  were  made  in  Arabia  to  the  sun  and 
to  Venus.  Other  indications  of  worship  in  the  He- 
brew region  are  seen  in  Isa.  iii.  18,  in  the  ornaments 
**  round  like  the  moon,"  R.  V.,  **  cresoenU  "  (Hebr. 
saharanim;  cf.  the  proper  name  Sahar  for  the  moon- 
god  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  mentioned  above), 
which  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Judges  viii.  21-26, 
A.  V.  margin  "  omamenta  like  the  moon,"  R.  V. 
"  crescents,"  and  are  by  the  conunentators  asso- 
ciated with  worship  of  the  moon. 

The  new-moon  festival  as  an  occasion  of  joyous 
character  seems  to  belong  to  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  observance.  I  Sam.  xx.  5-6  shows  it  in 
connection  with  clan  celebrations,  and  this  implies 
antiquity.  In  II  Kings  iv.  23;  Isa.  i.  13;  Hos.  ii. 
1 1 ;  and  Amos  viii.  5  it  is  placed  apparently  on  an ' 

equal  footing  with  the  sabbath,  and 

4.  The  New  the  passage  last  namofl  involves  ces- 

MooiL      sation  from  work  on  that  day,  while  it 

was  in  popular  practise  a  day  of  as- 
sembling at  the  sanctuaries  i^ith  offerings.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  JE  and  D 
are  silent  regarding  the  festival,  which  reappears  in 
Ezekiel  and  the  priestly  legislation.  Various  ex- 
planations have  been  offered  for  the  silence  noted. 
Dillmann  (in  his  commentary  on  Exodus-Leviti- 
cus, p.  635,  Leipsic,  1S97)  supposes  that  the  ob- 
servance was  so  common  and  such  a  fixture  that 
provision  for  it  was  unnecessary;  in  tliat  case  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  other  provisions  covering 
matters  known  to  be  no  less  firmly  fixed  (cf.  Ex. 
xxi.-xxiii.).  Benzinger  (EB,  iii.  3402)  thinks  that 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  sabbath  **  forced 
the  new-moon  festival  into  the  background  ";  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  brought  it 
into  notice  in  the  later  codes,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  popular  insistence  made  its  demands 
felt.  Wellhausen  (Prolegomena,  p.  118,  Berlin,  1883) 
makes  the  ignoring  in  the  JE  and  D  legislation 
purposive,  the  intent  being  to  wean  the  people 
away  from  an  observance  in  which  the  Canaanitic 
rites  were  an  es|>ecial  feature.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son for  this  silence,  later  popularity  of  the  festival 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  prophets  dated  their 
oracles  by  it  (Ezek.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  17,  xxxi.  1,  xxxii. 
1;  Hag.  i.  1),  and  this  further  implies  actual  gath- 
erings of  the  people  at  which  the  prophecies  were 
delivered,  while  it  is  known  that  at  this  time  the 
people  also  visited  the  prophets  (II  Kings  iv.  23) .  In 
the  newer  legislation  the  day  was  not  one  of  rest 
(except  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month.  Lev. 
xxiii.  24)  but  of  extraordinary  sacrifices,  surpassing 
in  richness  those  of  the  sabbath.  Thus  in  Ezekiel 
(xlvi.  4-6)  for  the  new  moon  there  were  prescribed 
a  bullock,  six  lambs,  and  a  ram;  for  the  sabbath, 
six  lambs  and  a  ram.  In  Num.  xxviii.  9-13  (which 
prescribes  from  a  national  standpoint)  for  the  sab- 
bath were  prescribed  two  lambs  with  one-tenth  deal 
of  flour  for  each;  for  the  new  moon,  two  bullocks 
with  three-tenths  deal  of  flour  for  each,  a  ram  with 
two-tenths  deal  of  flour,  and  seven  lambs  with  one- 
tenth  deal  for  each.  To  the  daily  burnt  offering 
there  was  added  a  festal  offering.  For  notes  of  the 
observance  cf.  I  Chron.  xxiii.  31;    II  Chron.  ii.  4, 


viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  Ezra  iii.  5;   Neh.  x.  33,  which  re- 
gard the  offerings  as  fixed  and  normal     Further, 
that  the  new  moon  was  regarded  as  one  of  high 
observance  is  shown  by  the  directions  to  blow  the 
trumpets.     The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 
has  a  sabbatical  character  in  that  cessation  from 
labor  is  directed  together  with  assembhige  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  possibly  after  the  exile  this  took 
the  character  of  a  New  Year's  festival  (Ezra  iii.  6; 
\eh.  viii.  1  sqq.).    Judith  viii.  6  shows  the  observ- 
ance still  later,  while  Gal.  iv.  10  and  Col.  ii.  16  in- 
dicate that  Jewish  Christians  were  inclined  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  observance.   See  Feastb  and  Fes- 
TIVAU5,  I.;  Synagogue,  II.      Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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Columbia  College,  1798;  though  prepared  for  the 
ministry  he  never  took  orders,  but  devoted  him- 
6clf  to  literature;  and  from  1821  to  1850  he  was 
professor,  first  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  then  of  Orien- 
tal and  Greek  literature,  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  The  ground  on  which  the 
seminary  now  stands  was  his  gift.  He  was  the  pi- 
oncer  in  America  of  Hebrew  lexicography,  for  his 
Hebr  etc  and  Greek  Lexicon  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
180!))  was  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  published  in 
the  United  States.  He  wrote  also:  Poems  (1844); 
George  Casiriot,  Sumamed  Scanderbeg,  King  of  Al- 
bania (1850);  and  the  "favorite  A  Visit  from  St. 
Nicholas  (1848;  a  story  for  children  in  verse), 
beginning  "  Twas  the  night  before  Christmas." 

MOORE,  DUNLOP:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Lur- 
gan  (19  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, July  25,  1830;  d.  at  Pittsbuiig,  Pa.,  Nov.  14, 
1905.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbuiigh  and  Belfast, 
being  graduated  in  1854.  He  was  next  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gujarat, 
India  (1855-67),  and  to  the  Viennese  Jews  (1869- 
1874).  From  1875  to  1891  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  but 
after  the  latter  year  was  without  charge,  engaged 
in  evangelistic  and  literary  work.  After  a  year  at 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  he  made  his  home  in  Pittsburg. 
While  in  India  he  aided  in  preparing  the  Gujarati 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  wrote  treatises  on 
Jainism  and  Mohammedanism  in  the  same  language. 
He  likewise  edited  the  Gujarati  monthly  JUanadi- 
pakUf  and  besides  a  number  of  contributions  to  the 
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periodical  press,  collaborated  with  S.  T.  Lowrie  in 
translating  C.  W.  E.  N&gelsbach's  Isaiah  for  the 
American  Lange  series  (New  York,  1878). 

MOORE,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  Feb.  28,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1857),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1859  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  later.  From  1858  to  1864  he  was  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  since  the 
latter  year  has  been  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  has  been  honorary  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Ck>llege  since  1899  and  of  Queen's  College  since 
1902,  as  well  as  canon  of  Canterbury  and  librarian 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  since  1903.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  Dante  scholar,  and  has  written  or  edited 
Introduction  to  Aristoile*8  Ethics,  i.-iv.  (London, 
1871);  AristoUe's  Poetics,  with  Notes  (Oxford,  1875); 
Time  References  in  the  Divina  Commedia  (London, 
1887);  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
(Oxford,  1889);  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers 
(London,  1890);  Tutte  le  opere  di  Dante  Alighieri 
nouvamente  rivedute  nd  testo  (Oxford,  1894,  1904); 
Studies  in  Dante  (3  series,  1896-1903);  VAuten- 
ticitd.  ddla  QucBstio  de  aqua  et  terra  (London,  1899) ; 
and  Gli  Accenni  al  tempo  neUa  Divina  Commedia 
(Florence,  1900). 

MOORE,  EDWARD  CALDWELL:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  from  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
O.  (A.B.,  1877),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1884), 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
and  Giessen  (1884-86).  He  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1886- 
1889)  and  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  (188^1902).  He  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  Parkman  professor  of 
theology  at  Harvard  University  in  1902.  He  was 
Lowell  lecturer  in  1903  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Preachers  of  Harvard  University  in  1905,  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  since  1899,  being  chairman  since 
1905.  He  has  written  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Christian  Church  (New  York,  1903). 

MOORE,  GEORGE  FOOTE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  (A.B.,  1872)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1877),  after  having  taught  in  the  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  and  privately 
in  Columbus,  O.  (1872-74),  and  after  having  been 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  O.  (1874- 
1876).  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bloomingburg,  0.,in  1877-78,  and  of  the 
Putnam  Presbyterian  Church,  Zanesville,  O.  (1878- 
1883),  and  Hitchcock  professor  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-1902).  Since  1902  he  has  been  professor  of 
the  history  of  religion  in  Harvard  University.  In 
theology  he  belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Deutsche  morgenlandische  Gesell- 
schaft  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  recording  secretary  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  Besides  articles  in  the  Encydo- 
padia  Biblica,  he  has  written  Commentary  on  Judges 


(New  York,  1895) ;  translated  and  edited  Judges  for 
the  Polychrome  Bible  (2  vols.,  1898-1900);  and  as- 
sisted in  editing  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies 
in  Memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper,  2  vols.,  Chi- 
cago, 1908,  to  which  he  also  contributed. 

MOORE,  HENRY:  Wesleyan  Methodist;  b.  in 
Dublin  Dec.  21,  1751;  d.  in  London  Apr.  27,  1844. 
In  1780  he  became  an  itinerant  on  the  Londonderiy 
circuit;  later  as  the  constant  companion  of  John 
Wesley  in  London  he  did  most  efficient  service. 
After  Wesley's  death  he  figured  prominently  in  the 
discussions  from  1791  to  1797  concerning  the  per- 
manent ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Method- 
ists, personally  favoring  the  Episcopal  form.  He 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  authority  of  the 
conference,  even  though  disagreeing  with  its  policy 
in  certain  matters.  He  opposed  the  movement  to 
found  a  theological  institute  for  training  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  as  the  last  survivor  of  those  or- 
dained by  John  Wesley  he  championed  the  right  of 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. He  was  active  in  the  itinerant  ministry 
till  1833,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary.  His 
works  of  significance  are:  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  Including  an  Account  of  the  Great  Revival 
of  Religion  of  which  he  was  the  ,  .  ,  Instrument 
(in  collaboration  with  T.  Coke,  London,  1792); 
Thoughts  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Second  Per^ 
son  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Addressed  to  the  People 
Called  Methodists,  .  .  .  (Birmingham,  1817);  The 
Life  of  Mrs.  M.  Fletcher  .  .  .  Compiled  from  her 
Journal  (2  vols.,  London,  1817);  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley  ...  in  which  are  Included,  the  Life 
of  his  Brother  the  Rev.  C.  Wesley,  .  .  .  and  Memoirs  of 
their  Family,  Comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Great 
Revival  of  Religion  in  which  they  were  the  Chief  .  .  , 
Instruments  (2  vols.,  1824-25);  Sermons  Held  onGen- 
eral  Occasions  .  .  .  With  a  Brief  Memoir  (by  the  Avr 
tfior)  of  his  Life  and  Christian  Experience  from  his 
Birth  to  the  First  Conference  Held  after  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Wesley  (ISSO)' 

Biblioobapht:  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  The  Life  of  Rev.  H.  Mocre, 
.  .  .  Including  the  Autobiographj/,  London.  1844;  and  the 
literature  under  Methodists  dealing  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  that  people. 

MOORE,  JOHN  HENRY:  Dunker;  b.  at  Salem, 
Va,,  Apr.  8,  1846.  He  was  educated  in  the  Illinois 
public  schools,  and  in  1868  entered  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination,  of  which  he  was  chosen  bishop 
in  1879.  In  1876  he  became  editor  of  The  Brethren 
at  Work,  a  Dunker  weekly  published  at  Lanark, 
III.,  but  later  merged  with  others  and  removed  to 
Elgin,  111.,  and  renamed  The  Gospd  Messenger.  Of 
this  he  is  still  editor.  In  theology  he  is  strongly 
Puritan,  being  opposed  to  war  and  intemperance  in 
all  forms.  Like  his  denomination,  he  accepts  only 
the  New  Testament  as  his  creed.  He  has  written: 
Trine  Immersion  Traced  to  the  Apostles  (Elgin,  111., 
1872);  The  Perfect  Plan  of  Salvation  (1874);  and 
One  Baptism  (1876). 

MOORE,  WALTER  WILLIAM:  Presbyterian 
(Southern  assembly);  b.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  June 
14,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C.  (A.B.,  1878),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Va.  (1881).     He  was  an  evangelist  in  Bun- 
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The  Protestant  movement  accomplished  much 
in  minimising  the  dualism  between  natural  and 
supernatural  factors.  But  the  distino- 
2.  The  tion  between  natural  powers  weak- 
Protestant  ened  by  original  sin  and  -the  supers 
Position,  natural  morality  of  grace  still  remained . 
It  is  true  that  from  the  Protestant 
standpoint  religious  perfection  could  be  attained 
in  the  world.  Normal  man,  not  the  ascetic,  is  the 
object  of  saving  grace.  The  State  with  its  various 
functions  is  allowed  to  be  free  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
scriptions; although  it  represents  fallen  himian 
nature,  it  can  be  inspired  by  a  real  Christianity. 
So  the  Christian  as  a  citizen  can  live  as  a  Christian 
without  performing  some  specially  divine  works  at 
the  bidding  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Calvin 
took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  possibility  of  living 
a  Christian  life  according  to  Christian  rules  in  the 
State.  The  primary  authority  was  founded  on  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  nature  with  the  decalogue, 
of  which  the  first  table  contained  the  demands  of  a 
spiritual  character  and  the  second  controlled  the 
natural  forms  of  life  in  a  civilized  state.  The  ob- 
ject of  Christianity  is  to  restore  the  law  of  nature 
in  this  form,  for  heathendom  was  supposed  to  have 
been  foigetful  of  the  natural  law  in  both  directions. 
Protestants  avoided  adding  to  this  scripturally  con- 
tained law  of  nature  by  the  so-called  Evangelical 
Counsels  (see  Consilia  Evanoelica).  But  the 
idea  of  secular  law  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
only  for  the  unregenerate.  The  Christian  could 
not  accept  it  as  a  standard  of  conduct;  it  stood 
only  for  a  natural  form  of  life.  Its  prescriptions 
and  indeed  all  of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the 
State  were  regarded  as  a  species  of  discipline 
prepared  and  ordained  by  God  as  a  part  of  that 
earthly  system  through  which  the  Christian  had  to 
go  as  a  pilgrim  in  his  journey  to  heaven.  As 
to  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  State,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  differed. 
Both  united,  however,  in  denying  any  proper  eth- 
ical aim  to  the  State  and  to  civilized  society  per  ae. 
All  its  rights  in  this  sphere  came  through  the  divine 
ordinance  as  laid  down  in  the  second  table  of  the 
decalogue.  (On  this  cf.  H.  Wiskemann,  Darstd- 
lung  der  in  JDetdscfdand  zur  Zeit  der  Reformation 
herrachenden  naUonalokonomischen  AnsicfUen,  Leip- 
sic,  1861;  P.  Lobstein,  Ethik  Calmns,  Strasburg, 
1877;  E.  Troeltsch,  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung  bei 
.  .  .  Gerhard  und  Mdanchikon,  Gottingen,  1891; 
C.  Thieme,  SitUiche  Trubkraft  des  Glaubens,  Leip- 
sic,  1895;  E.  Brandenburg,  LdUhers  Anschauung 
tH>n  Sta^U  und  der  GeseUschaft,  Halle,  1901;  M. 
Schulze,  MeditcUio  futurce  vitce  in  System  Calvins, 
Leipsic,  1901;  G.  Hdnnicke,  Studien  zur  aUproie- 
siantiscken  Ethik,  Berlin,  1902.) 

What  had  been  repressed  by  Roman  Catholicism, 
viz.,  the  free  sphere  and  subjectivity  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  ethics,  was  more  fully  developed,  but  in 
neither  aspect  can  the  development  be  called  com- 
plete. The  existence  of  the  State  and  the  value  of 
the  State's  activity  as  a  religious  entity,  not  in 
opposition  to  spiritual  concerns,  was  acknowledged. 
What  was  omitted  was  the  recognition  that  the 
State  and  social  institutions  were  derivations  from 
the  Christian  idea.  A  necessarily  ethical  aim  was 
VII.— 32 


not  allowed  to  the  State.     The  State  was  permitted 
as  a  part  of  a  natural  order,  with  the  duty  laid  upon 

it  of  providing  for  the  supremacy  of 

3.  The      Biblical  truth  and  Biblical  moral  law. 

State  and    On  this  ground  its  special  forms  of  ao- 

fhe  Law  of  tivity  were    acknowledged    as    legiti- 

Rature.     mate.      Secular  ends  alone,  such  as 

the  laying-down  of  systems  of  law, 
and  the  provisions  for  economic  prosperity,  were 
assigned  to  it.  A  further  stage  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  State  came  from  the  conception  of 
the  law  of  nature  that  had  been  made  a  part  of  the 
religious  system  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers. This  conception  of  natural  law  can  take 
on  a  thoroughly  conservative  color  if  it  is  made  a 
mere  abstraction  from  existing  political  ordinances 
and  from  commonly  acknowledged  legal  and  ethical 
principles.  These  are  assumed  to  be  a  natural  di- 
vinely created  system,  the  postulates  of  all  social 
life.  This  was  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Reformers,  and  on  it  was  built  the  political 
system  and  the  theoretical  ethical  system  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  capable  of 
being  handled  as  an  instrument  of  criticism  of  the 
actual  and  the  existent.  In  this  fashion  it  is  used 
by  Grotius,  who  gives  it  a  free  sphere,  apart  from 
the  decalogue  or  any  other  theological  sanction. 
Its  power  would  come  from  reason  even  if  there 
were  no  God,  and  it  is  to  be  referred  to  God  only 
because  he  is  the  source  of  human  activity  in  which 
the  ideas  of  reason  work  themselves  out.  In  this 
way  a  path  is  made  for  the  ethical  idea  of  the  State 
and  of  law.  Grotius  wished  to  preserve  this  idea 
on  a  sound  basis,  independent  of  confessional 
contests  and  unmoved  by  theological  subtleties. 
Indeed  his  law  of  nations  is  the  opponent  of  con- 
fessionalism  and  religious  warfare.  The  idea  as 
developed  by  Grotius  strengthened  the  unity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  gave  ethical  and  legal  in- 
dependence to  the  individual,  and  aimed  at  a  rational 
derivation  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
State,  making  legitimate  its  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens,  and  also  constituting  its  ideal  aim,  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  law.  Yet  even  here  the 
profounder  ethical  tasks  of  State  life  are  left  out  of 
consideration.  Non-ecclesiastical  morality  still  has 
limitations,  but  the  system  performed  good  serv- 
ice as  being  the  kernel  of  ethical  independence 
from  which  modern  civilization  is  derived.  The 
emancipation  of  the  State  through  the  discussion 
and  supporters  of  the  theory  of  natural  law  became 
complete.  Along  with  the  full  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  as  an  end  in  itself  comes 
also  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  State  to  share  in  the  aims  of  the  State's 
life.  The  result  of  the  English  political  movements 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  definite  separa- 
tion between  political  freedom  and  theology.  On 
this  ground,  England  became  a  model,  furnishing 
practical  ideas  and  political  theories  to  the  Conti- 
nent. (Cf.  C.  Kaltenborn,  Vorlduferdes  Hugo  Grotius, 
Leipsic,  1848;  O.  Gierke,  Johann  AUhusius,  Bres- 
lau,  1880;  G.  Jellinek,  Das  Recht  des  modemen 
Staates,  i.  288-301,  399-424,  Berlin,  1900.) 

Less  important  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion is  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.    It  is  true 
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idea  of  church  autonomy  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  idea  of  political  freedom.  The  two  spheres,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  had  to  be  isolated  from 
one  another.  As  to  the  moral  ideal  of  Puritanism, 
it  had  massed  together  State  and  law,  war  and 
politics,  property  and  trade,  trying  to  control  them 
and  the  individual  in  his  private  life  through  the 
conception  of  a  God-serving  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. But  the  leaders  of  Puritanism  soon  realized 
that  these  various  elements  could  not  be  developed 
in  such  a  combination.  Cromwell  became  an  op- 
portunist and  gave  up  his  idealistic  religious  inter- 
national policy  for  a  realistic  conunercial  policy. 
Milton  allowed  that  true  Christian  morality  could 
be  practised  only  by  the  select  few,  not  by  the 
whole  people.  Among  the  masses  the  problem 
was  solved  in  quite  a  diflFerent  way.  There  the  va- 
rious religious  convictions  led  to  the  foundation  of 
numerous  sects,  some  with  extravagant  political 
ideals  like  those  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  (q.v.), 
or  like  those  of  the  Quakers  and  Ranters,  who  were 
indifferent  to  political  forms  and  secular  ordinances. 
In  this  confusion  there  came  a  severe  crisis  to  a 
purely  Christian  ethics.  Traditional  elements  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  ethical  problems  in  their  practical 
shape  were  reconsidered,  and,  in  the  Restoration, 
the  ethical  consciousness  was  investigated  object- 
ively and  scientifically,  Christian  and  secular  aims 
were  surveyed  under  new  relations,  and  the  oppo- 
sition, combination,  or  compromise  between  the 
two  was  treated  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
(Cf.  on  this  section  the  literature  under  Cromwell, 
Oliver;  and  Puritanism.) 

This  scientific  reconstruction  of  ethics  depends 
first  of  all  on  a  psychological  tmalysis  which  leaves 
aside  all  metaphysical  assumptions  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  and  the  action  of  God  upon 
7.  The  it,  and  devotes  itself  to  discovering 
New  Pay-  the  laws  of  its  own  action  and  nature 
chological  from  a  study  and  classification  of  its 
Basis.  peculiar  processes.  This  marks  a  dis- 
tinct separation  from  the  old  theologi- 
zing ethics.  Psychological  analysis  of  a  sort  entirely 
different  from  its  form  in  the  scholastic  theolog- 
ical system  assumes  the  chief  rdle,  different,  too, 
from  the  old  psychology,  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  religious  language  of  the  Bible  and  the 
scientific  psychology  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  old 
system  insisted  on  the  eternal  worth,  the  unity, 
and  the  isolation  of  the  soul  from  things  of  sense; 
transcendent  causes  were  introduced  as  its  influ- 
ences— God,  angels,  and  demons — ^just  as  all  ex- 
traordinary natural  processes  were  referred  to  the 
immediate  activity  of  divine  or  diabolic  power. 
This  naive  psychological  supematuralism  had  been 
transmitted  as  a  part  of  the  traditional  system  of 
revelation,  which  worked  upon  the  soul  in  a  miracu- 
lous way  through  its  association  with  the  means 
of  revelation  in  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  Ancient  psychology  was  brought  in  as 
its  support,  and  place  was  made  for  inmianent  psy- 
chological explanation,  which,  however,  played  a 
very  subordinate  rdle.  The  chief  concern  of  both 
Rdman  and  Protestant  ethics  was  with  the  proc- 
esses of  salvation,  and  revelation  and  the  power  of 
grace.    The  opposition  to  this  system  started  back 


as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  had  two  sources, 
the  Stoic  study  of  the  emotions  and  temperament 
and  the  free  poetical  and  artistic  analysis  of  man 
as  found  in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  ended  in  the  principle  of  universal  psy- 
chological analysis,  based  on  historic  induction 
and  supported  by  the  achievements  in  the  study 
of  nature.  Especially  original  in  this  respect  is 
Machiavelii,  with  his  psychological  analysis,  his 
historical  comparison,  and  his  empirical  generaliza- 
tion. Men  like  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Malebranche, 
and  Bayle  contributed  also  by  their  study  of  the 
emotions  and  passions.  But  the  chief  impulse  came 
from  Hobbes,  the  founder  of  a  purely  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  intended  to  build  up  an  original  con- 
ception of  morality.  Along  with  Hobbes  must  be 
placed  Spinoza,  the  creator  of  the  mechanical 
method  of  treating  the  emotions  and  passions. 
These  were  the  tendencies  that  were  popularized 
by  English  thinkers.  One  of  the  effects  of  this 
method  was  a  change  in  the  view  of  history.  The 
matter  of  history  had  been  studied  only  in  relation 
to  conceptions  about  the  character  and  purpose  of 
a  world  derived  from  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bible.  A  causal  determination  of  facts  in 
themselves  had  not  been  attempted;  but  with  this 
new  view  of  psychology  there  came  a  causal  ex- 
planation of  history,  with  its  study  of  historical 
characters  on  the  basis  of  psychological  analysis. 
Nothing  consistent  could  be  achieved  here,  however, 
unless  there  were  a  new  foundation  of  ethical  rules 
inductively  derived  from  social  and  historical  facts. 
This  was  really  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
consensus  of  mankind  acknowledged  to  be  valid 
by  theological  ethics.  So  there  came  from  this 
psychological  foundation  a  so-called  natural  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  sciences,  in  which  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  the  most  original  work,  just  as 
the  seventeenth  century  holds  the  first  place  in  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  natural  sciences.  Even  when 
a  distinction  was  made  between  natural  and  su- 
pernaturally  caused  processes,  the  fixed  point  of 
departure  was  the  results  of  psychological  analysis 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  regularity  and  nor- 
mality in  the  phenomena  under  review.  Morality 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  grace,  the 
moral  law  was  no  longer  identified  with  the  revealed 
law.  All  of  the  old  dogmatic  scholastic  problems 
either  disappeared  or  became  of  subordinate  inter- 
est, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems were  treated  as  of  primary  importance. 

First  in  order  came  psychogenetic  problems.    In 
these  are  discussed  the  sources  of  moral  phenomena, 
whether  they  have  grounds  outside  of  their  own 
sphere,  as  utilitarianism  declares;    or 
8.  Problems  whether  their  source  is  exclusive  and 
Presented,  independent,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  idealistic  intuitionism.  This  is 
a  crucial  question  for  Christian  morality  as  a  whole; 
all  others,  such  as  the  connection  of  morality  with 
grace  and  its  dependence  on  revelation,  are  con- 
cerned   ultimately    with    this.      Another   primary 
classification  arises  from  the  question  of  determi- 
nism;   not  determinism  in  the  old  sense  of  divine 
predestination,  but  that  scheme  which  brings  moral- 
ity within  a  fixed  causal  nexus  of  psychological  laws. 
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some  latent  element,  while  the  coincidence  of  hap- 
piness with  morality  is  teleologicai.  Good-will,  love 
of  one's  neighbor,  altruism,  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  work  in  and  for  the  common  weal. 

Related  to  the  Cambridge  school  is  Samuel 
Clarke  (q.v.),  who  accepts  an  absolute  standard  for 
all  positive  laws.  Moral  distinctions  are  therefore 
not  accidental;  the  standard  which  is 
3.  Clarke,  represented  in  the  typical  ideas  of 
Hartley,  the  good,  the  righteous,  the  truthful, 
and  Price,  and  so  on,  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
plain  man,  come  from  the  necessary 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  world,  themselves 
all  arising  like  mathematical  relations  from  the  idea 
of  the  whole,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  God.  The  above  relations  are  asstmied  to 
be  normal  because  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of 
the  whole  depends  upon  them.  On  this  law  of 
nature  is  based  both  positive  human  law  and  posi- 
tive divine  law,  the  latter  bringing  the  completion 
of  happiness  through  the  idea  of  immortality.  David 
Hartley  (1705-57)  derives  from  an  original  self- 
love  the  moral  judgment  in  its  objective  shape; 
obligations  a^asociated  with  commands  apart  from 
the  individual  have  the  immediateness  of  an  in- 
stinct. These  different  products  of  the  psycholog- 
ical process  are  parts  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  man,  hence  the  moral  law  has  a 
divine  necessary  character,  representing  a  deter- 
ministic pantheism.  Richard  Price  (1723-91) 
represents  the  defense  of  the  intuitional  character 
of  the  moral  judgments  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval. What  originally  is  confused  in  instinct  is 
clarified  by  thought.  These  judgments  do  not  stand 
for  considerations  of  interest,  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  sensuous  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  rest  ultimately 
on  the  system  of  values  established  in  the  divine 
mind.  TYua  rationalizing  Chrbtian  ethics  aimed  to 
establish  the  derivation  of  individual  and  social 
moral  ideas  from  the  presence  of  God  in  man's  soul. 
It  recognized  no  distinction  between  religious  and 
secular  aims,  and  had  no  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  grace  and  original  sin,  but 
the  coincidence  in  the  next  world  of  moral  worth 
and  happiness  was  brought  out.  The  autonomy 
and  divine  nature  of  moral  law  was  not  brought 
into  connection  with  the  acts  or  facts  of  individual 
social  life.  These  thinkers  were  not  concerned  with 
the  erection  of  a  Christian  state  nor  the  separation 
between  a  religious  morality  and  the  morality  of  man 
as  citizen  and  subject  of  law. 

Against  such  a  priori  idealistic  theories,  John 
Ijocke  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  4)  worked  out  his  a  pos- 
teriori sensualistic  system,  opposed  by  his  philoso- 
phy all  innate  ideas,  making  the  foundation  as  well 
for  ethics  as  for  knowledge  the  inves- 
4.  John    tigation  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
Locke,      experience,  viz.,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  pain  and  the  power  of  reflection. 
There  was  no  criterion,  according  to  him,  of  intuitive 
knowledge;  this  was  proved  by  the  great  variety  of 
ethical  ideas  in  the  field  of  ethnography  and  his- 
tory.   On  the  simplest  elements  of  consciousness  he 
based  his  principles  of  conduct.    It  is  this  common 
and  simple  basis  that  gives  the  character  of  ne- 
cessity to  morality.    The  law  of  nature  is  only  an 


abstraction  from  the  acts  of  men  directed  toward 
happiness.  But  moral  law  depends  on  a  positive 
legislative  will,  adding  pleasure  and  pain  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  commands  and  requiting  them 
by  punishment  and  reward.  In  this  way  the  divine 
law  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  is  introduced  into  his 
system  as  holding  the  supreme  place,  and  after  that 
the  law  of  civil  society  in  the  State  and  in  justice, 
with  its  ordinances  resting  expressly  or  uncon- 
sciously on  a  social  contract.  A  third  type  of  law, 
lying  outside  of  both  of  these  two,  is  developed 
from  the  free  intercourse  and  judgment  of  society, 
having  its  sanction  in  public  opinion  and  its  motive 
in  social  respect.  These  are  the  chief  rules  of  hu- 
man action,  because  the  highest  attainment  of  hap- 
piness comes  through  their  pursuit;  they  corre- 
spond with  the  law  of  nature,  and  harmonize  with 
the  revealed  law  of  God;  they  represent  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  law  of  the  State  secures  social 
welfare;  they  stand  for  the  principles  by  which 
public  opinion  reaches  its  clearest  form.  The  State 
law  aims  at  the  union  of  the  religious  and  political 
autonomy  of  the  individual  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  while  the  other  two  types  of  law  require 
self-control  and  benevolence.  In  Locke's  system 
the  Christian  character  of  morality  is  preserved, 
but  it  has  a  very  loose  relation  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  thought.  It  comes  into  view  chiefly  in 
his  discussion  of  tolerance,  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  and  the  political  freedom  of  the  individual. 
But  Locke's  ethics  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
two  movements,  one  which  further  reduced  the  re- 
ligious element  of  Deism  (q.v.)  contained  in  it, 
while  on  the  other  side  he  was  appealed  to  by  the 
anti-deists  who  established  a  system  of  utility  and 
ethical  law  characterized  by  rational  supernatural 
elements  (William  Warburton,  1698-1779,  and 
William  Paley,  1743-1805,  qq.v.).  But  after  all,  in 
deism  the  chief  point  was  its  criticism  of  positive 
religion,  rather  than  its  ethical  teaching;  nor  can 
any  real  progress  be  shown  by  the  opponents  of 
deism,  in  their  combination  of  a  natural  and  rational 
with  a  supernatural  eudemonism.  The  greatness 
of  Locke's  work  consists  in  his  denial  of  innate  ideas 
and  in  his  establishment  of  moral  rules  adequate  to 
the  manifold  examples  of  historical  morality.  He 
widened  the  sphere  of  ethics  also  by  making  a  place 
for  political  and  social  morality.  The  practical 
side  of  his  teaching  made  him  popular  in  England, 
although  in  appreciating  the  true  character  of 
ethical  study,  he  was  less  profound  than  the  Cam- 
bridge school. 

The   separation   of   this   sensualistic   empiristic 
eudemonism  from  Christian  ethics  was  made  more 
complete  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  8), 
who  handled  the  subject  as  a  kind  of  arithmetic  of 
the  feelings.     His  work  shows  the  es- 
5.  Shaftes-  thetic  standpoint  of  ancient  times  and 
bury,  But-  the  Renaissance,  especially  as  he  re- 
ler,  and     produces  many  Stoic  points  of  view. 
Hutcheson.  He   opposes   the   rationalism   of   the 
Cambridge    school,    and    rejects    the 
place  accorded  to  reflection  by  Locke.     Man  ap- 
proves the  altruistic  impulses  and   feelings  that 
tend  to  social  progress  in  the  State  and  society,  and 
disapproves  whatever  disturbs  the  harmony  of  so- 
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